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April 18, Sir Lyon Prayratr, on page 887, line 17, alter man ¢o nation. 
April 24. Lord Expuinsrong, on page 1248, line 28, alter 16,000 ¢o 1,600. 
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An Asterisk at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, | OPEN SPACES BILL.—(No, 41.) 
SECOND READING. 
Thursday, 27th March, 1890. | Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
*Tue Earn or MEATH: My Lords, in 
LUNACY CONSOLIDATION BILL. | asking you to read the Open Spaces Bill 
(No. 24.) | a second time, I desire, very briefly, to 
Returned from the Commons agreed | explain its objects. The principal object 
to. | is to improve existing legislation on the 


| subject ; also to afford greater femiiee 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. setts : 

Standing Orders Nos. XXI., XXXIX.,| Local Authorities, of open spaces, “aa 
and XLV., considered (according to | the extension to Local Authorities 
order), and dispensed with for this day’s | | generally, of powers which at present 
sitting. | are vested only in certain Authorities, 

}and also to afford greater protection 
CONSOLIDATED FOND (No. 1) BILL. | against the illegal enclosure of Metro- 

ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL.—(No. 48.) | politan commons with the view of 

Moved, 'their being regulated as open spaces. 

“That the Bills have precedence of the It is only very recently, comparatively 
Orders of the Day which stand before them.”’— | ' speaking, that the publi ic have appreciated 
(The Marquess of Salisbury). | the necessity of acquiring open spaces in 

Motion agreed to; then Bills read | our large towns. It is not to be won- 
2 (according to order) ; and, Standing | dered at if occasionally it is necessary to 
ere Nos. XXXIX. and XLV. having |revise these Statutes; for it would be 

been dispensed with, Committees nega-| very extraordinary if, in such a short 
tived: Bills read 3*, and passed. space of time as 13 years, we had found 
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out the way at once of bringing forward 
complete and final legislation on the 
subject. It is only by experience that 
we can know whether the present Acts 
are really available and of full force in 
regard to the preservation of these open 
spaces. The existing legislation is as 
follows :—In 1877 an Act was passed for 
affording facilities for the enjoyment by 
the public of open spaces in the Metro- 
polis ; and in 1881 an Act was passed to 
amend that. In 1884 a Bill was brought 
into Parliament and passed. That Bill 
dealt exclusively with disused burial 
grounds, and was for the purpose of pre- 
venting the erection of buildings upon 
them. The last Bill which passed 
through Parliament was in 1887. This 
was an Act for the purpose of extending 
certain provisions of the former Acts 
and amendments to Sanitary District 
Authorities throughout England, Wales, 
and Ire’and. The past legislation has 
proved of the very greatest benefit 
to Local Authorities and to others who 
have desired to increase facilities for 
recreation in our large towns; but it has 
been found that there are certain defects 
or omissions in those Acts, and itis the 
object of this Bill to remove those 
defects and omissions. Sections 1 and 2 
of the Bill are simply formal sections for 
the simplification of title and thedefinition 
of words. Section 3 empowers Trustees to 
convey open spaces to Local Authorities in 
cases where there is nothing to prevent 
them now save the general equitable rule 
which does not allow Trustees to dele- 
gate their office. The former Acts which 
Ihave mentioned emancipated Trustees 
in the far stronger cases of Trusts held 
under Acts of Parliament; and I do not 
think your Lordships will object to ex- 
tend that jurisdiction to those who do not 
now possess it. The particular case which 1 
have in my mind at this* moment with 
regard to this clause is a Park in Ireland, 
Victoria Hill Park, Killiney, near Dublin, 
which was laid out at the time of the 
Queen’s Jubilee,and which has been vested 
in Trustees ; but those Trustees are unable 
to hand it over to the Local Authority, 
although I believe the Local Authority 
in this case is not at all unwilling to 
maintain it. Sections 4 and 5 of the Bill 
meet the case of hospital gardens aud 
other grounds which are held for the pur- 
pose of charities and which do not come 
within Sections 2 and 3 of the Actof 1881 
The Earl of Meath 
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because surrounding householders have 
no right of access to them. Under this 
section the Trustees will have the power 
of handing over such gardens and grounds. 
to the Local Authority, if at meetings duly 
held a majority of two-thirds pass such a 
resolution. Sections 2 and 3 of the 
Act of 1881 are permissive, and this is 
a clause which I believe will meet 
with your Lordships’ approval. Then 
Clause 6 extends the operation of Sec- 
tion 12 of the Open Spaces Act, 1887, 
to any Local Authority. At present a 
Vestry or District Board has no power 
of purchasing land for open spaces, un- 
less the land comes within the definition 
of an open space as defined by the Acts. 
of 1881 and 1887 ; that is, that the open 
space is entirely unbuilt upon. In the 
case of the Pottery Lane Recreation 
Ground, in the neighbourhood of Not- 
ting Hill, the Local Authorities were 
desirous of acquiring that space, which 
was practically open, because the houses 
there had been pulled down ; but they 
were unable to do so, owing to the fact 
that there were one or twosheds, and | 
am notquite sure whether there might not 
have been an old tumble-down house or 
two on the land. However, as there were 
bricks and mortar standing on the land, 
they were unable to acquire it. They 
would have been unable to obtain posses- 
sion of it had it not been that a voluntary 
Association stepped in and enabled the pur- 
chase to be made, the land being handed 
over to the Vestry, who were to recoup 
the money which they had laid out. 
But that was a risk which it is hardly fair 
to expect a voluntary Association to run ; 
for if the Vestry had refused after- 
wards to hand over the money, this 
voluntary Association would have found 
itself hampered with this land which it 
had bought at a very high price as com- 
pared with the funds in its possession. 
Under Section 7 it is hoped that in 
future it will be almost impossible for 
Metropolitan commons to be enclosed, 
because, under it, no Metropolitan 
common ‘can be enclosed without a 
special Act of Parliament. <A Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed in 1865 for the purpose of 
considering the whole question of the 
enclosure of commons, and that Com- 
mittee recommended that no enclosure 
should take place within the Metropolitan 
area. The result of that Committee was 
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that in 1866 an Act was passed which 
took away from the Enclosure Com- 
missioners the power of enclosing com- 
mons within the Metropolitan area ; but 
it did not interfere with the right 
of the Lord of the Manor under the 
Statute of Merton, as old in date as A.D. 
1235, to enclose the commons if he had 
carried out certain conditions mentioned 
therein. With regard to that right, the 
Select Committee of 1865 recommended 
that the Statute should be repealed, as 
having fulfilled its purpose and been 
superseded by modern legislation, being 
specially ill adapted to open spaces near 
the Metropolis. That it is no unnecessary 
clause which is suggested will be apparent 
when I remind your Lordships of what 
I have no doubt you are well aware, 
that in the cases of Epping Forest, and 
Berkhamsted, Plumstead, Tooting, and 
Banstead Commons a fightghad to be 
sustained with the Lords of all those 
Manors ; and unless funds had been forth- 
coming those commons would not have 
been saved for the benefit of the public 
at large. If Epping Forest had been 
lost to the public, I think your Lord- 
ships will agree it would have been 
almost a national calamity ; yet if money 
had not been forthcoming, and in 
very large sums, owing entirely, I 
may say, to the munificence of 
the Corporation of London, it would 
not have been possible to acquire that 
magnificent open space, over 5,500 acres 
in extent, which, I am proud.to say, is 
the largest municipal park in the world. 
It is, my Lords, to obviate this waste of 
means,and to prevent the injustice which 
may be done when funds are not forth- 
coming to fight the battle, that this section 
has been drawn up. As regards Section 
8, that enables Metropolitan Local 
Authorities to purchase land, wholly or 
in part, outside their area. The Local 
Authorities outside London have al- 
ready the power by the Public Health 
Act. Section 12 of the Open Spaces 
Act, 1887, was evidently copied from 
the Public Health Act ; but the drafts- 
man omitted another clause in the Public 
Health Act, giving power to buy land in 
or out of the district. The effect of that 
omission is this: at this moment there is 
a certain piece of ground, called North 
Woolwich Gardens, which is going to be 
taken over by the London County 
Council, and the London County Council 
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has to obtain an Act of Parliament in 
order to acquire power to maintain these 
grounds ; whereas the East Ham Local An. 
thority could have taken over North Wool- 
wich Gardens, which are partly situate 
within that district, even had they been 
entirely within the Metropolitan area ; 
but the London County Council cannot 
take over those Gardens, because a 
portion of them isin Kast Ham. It is 
for the purpose of getting rid of such 
anomalies, and for improving legislation 
with regard to open spaces, not with the 
view of bringing forward new legislation, 
but simply to emphasise and carry out 
in its entirety the spirit of legislation 
which dictated the Acts of 1877, 1881, 
and 1887, that I ask your Lordships to 
read this Bill a second time. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be not read 2+.” 
—(The Earl of Meath.) 


*Lorp pE RAMSEY: My Lords, the 
Bill to which the noble Earl asks you to 
give a Second Reading is largely due to 
his well-known philanthropy, and to his 
desire to do all the public good he can. 
The object of the Bill is evidently to 
extend the scope of those Acts which he 
has already mentioned. Although I do 
not know that there is any serious 
objection to be taken to it as a whole, 
some of the clauses will, I think, require 
careful attention, because they trench a 
good deal upon matters which are under 
the cognisance of the Charity Commis- 
sioners and Board of Agriculture. With 
regard to what the noble Karl said as to 
Clause 3, I should be very glad if he 
couldexplainalittle moreclearly—because 
it will be very important in the view of 
the Home Office—to what lands he refers. 
Is no consent to be required, as is neces- 
sary by the Act of 1881, and is the con- 
veyance of those lands to be only by 
gift; or if by sale, what is to become of 
the purchase-money? Another point 
which would require further elucidation 
is Clause 7. This relates, as the noble 
Lord has already stated, to the power of 
the Lord of the Manor under the Statute 
of Merton. As he truly says, that power 
of Lords of Manors under the Statute of 
Merton it was suggested by the Select: 
Committee should be abolished ; but 
that suggestion has not yet been 
adopted by Parliament ; and it is now 
proposed, as I read it, that approval 





should be required; that is to say, the 
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consent of those two Bodies, the Charity 
Commissioners and the Board of Agri- 
culture. This clause would deprive 
Lords of Manors of those powers under 
the Statute of Merton, of which Parlia- 
ment has already refused to deprive 
them, and would compel them in these 
matters either to deal with the Enclosure 
Commissioners or to obtain a private 
Act of Parliament. I do not think that 
would quite meet the noble Earl’s wish, 
and it would want carefully looking into. 
That clause is, in my opinion, objection- 
able, and certainly the Home Office 
would object strongly to that as well as 
to Clause 7. As regards the Second 
Reading of the Bill, I know not what view 
your Lordships may choose to take of it ; 
but if you think it right to pass the 
Second Reading, I hope, on behalf of the 
Home Office, the Bill may be referred to 
one of the Standing Committees. 

Toe Kart or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not wish to ask the House to refer the 
Bill to the Standing Committee for 
General Purposes simply because I 
happen to be appointed Chairman of that 
Committee. On that account, perhaps, 
my interest would be that as few Bills as 
possible should be referred to it ; but it 
strikes me that this is not a Bill for 
the Standing Committee on Law, and 
therefore I would suggest that it should 
be referred to the Committee for General 
Purposes. 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNOIL (Viscount Cransroox): With 
regard to referring the Bill to one of the 
Standing Committees, I would only 
remind your Lordships that we have 
heard something stated about the 
Statute of Merton and interference with 
manorial rights, both of which seem to 
me to make this a Bill having reference 
specially to legal matters. 

Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY: There 
is something in that certainly, but it is 
only dealt with, I think, by one single 
claus>. However, that is.a point, and I 
quite agree with the noble Lord that 
that is a matter which should be 
inquired into. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) : 
[ think ‘it is undoubtedly better that the 
~ Bill should be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Law, because that will 
unquestionsbly be a matter of the 

Lord de Ramsey 
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greatest conflict, and therefore I think we 
had better have the opinion of the legal 
luminaries of the House upon it. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL.—(No. 47.) 


House in Committee (on Third Re- 
commitment) (according to order) ; 
Bill reported without further Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* To-morrow. 


IRELAND — SPECIAL COMMISSION 
ACT, 1888. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
beg to move the Motion of which I have 
given notice, with one variation with 
regard to the names. I omit that of 
Lord Greville, because I find he has not 
yet taken the oath—it is not because 
there is any difference of opinion—and 
there will be added the name of Lord 
Coleridge. 


Moved, 


‘‘That the following Lords be at liberty to 
sign, before the rising of the House for the 
Easter Recess, the Protest entered against the 
Resolution of the House of Friday 21st March, 
although their Lordships were not present 
when the question was put|:— 

M. Breadalbane. L. Acton. 
E. Chesterfield. L. Aberdare. 
FE. Ashburnham. L. Coleridge. 


V. Hampden. L. Hothfield. 

L. Camoys. L. Northbourne. 

L. Wentworth. L. Hobhouse. 

L. Vernon. L. Burton. 

L. Thurlow. L. Hamilton of Dalzell. 
L. Leigh. L. Thring. 


—(The Earl Granville). 


Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
I am not going to take exception to the 
registering of the “Noes” proposed by 
the noble Earl without the ‘“ Ayes,” and 
by way of what really ought to be an 
addition, although I am afraid it may 
give a somewhat false impression in 
regard to those noble Lords who were 
ready to vote in their places in the 
House; but I would beg to call his 
attention to a Standing Order which is 
totally contrary to his Motion, and the 
suspension of which he ought therefore 
to have put in the forefront. As I have 
said, I do not object to his Motion ; but 
for the sake of regularity in the proceed- 
ings of the House, I must call his 
attention to the 35th Standing Order, 
which is this— 
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‘‘ Sach Lords as shall make protestation or 

enter their dissents to any votes of this House 
as they have a right to do without asking 
leave of the House, either with or without 
their reasons, shall cause.their protestation or 
dissents to be entered into the Clerk’s Book 
the next sitting-day of this House, before the 
hour of two v’clock, otherwise the same shall 
not be entered, and shall sign the same before 
the rising of the House the same day.” 
That is an explicit direction under the 
Standing Orders of the Houss, and it 
would, of course, require suspension 
before the noble Earl could make the 
Motion which stands in his name. 

Kart GRANVILLE : I shall be happy 
to adopt the course suggested by the 
noble Viscount, and I beg to move that 
the Standing Order be now suspended. 

*Kart FORTESCUE: I would only 
say that some years ago, when your 
Lordships agreed to forego your un- 
doubted right and privilege of giving 
your votes by proxy, it was thought 
better and more seemly that votes should 
only be given when noble Lords had at 
least heard the Question put. It would 
be more, desirable, of course, that they 
should hear the debates. But, really, 
if noble Lords cannot, or will not, take 
the trouble—I am not saying that in 
some cases it may not have been inevit- 
able—of attending here to hear the 
Question put, it seems to me that this 
privilege of recording protests in a per- 
manent form on the Journals of this 
House being exceptional it is only decent 
that that power which is not enjoyed 
by the other House of Parliament 
should at least be confined to those who 
have heard the Question put and have 
either recorded their votes or have been 
present to say “ Not-content.” Ihave 
had now a Parliamentary experience in 
both Houses of very nearly halfacentury— 
not so long as my noble Relative—but it 
seems rather a strange thing to me in 
these days to propose this very ex- 
ceptional way of exercising this very 
exceptional but ancient privilege of this 
House. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
entirely agree with the noble Earl that 
this is an exceptional matter ; but he 
must have been exceedingly regardless 
of the business of this House if he has 
not constantly heard such Motions 
brought forward. I do not know why 
he should seek to deprive of the right 
given by the Standing Order noble 
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Lords who were not present in the 
House when the Question was actually 
put ; but, at all events, whether he is right 
or I am right, it is clearly acase in which 
if he makes that objection he ought 
to give notice to alter the Standing 
Orders. 

Eart CADOGAN : Perhaps the noble 
Earl will allow me to point out to him 
that he is still irregular in moving at 
once the suspension of a Standing Order, 
under Standing Order 60, without notice. 
That Standing Order states that— 

“No Motion shall be granted for making 
any new Standing Order or for dispensing 
with a Standing Order of this House unless 


notice shall have been given in the Minutes to 
consider of the said Motion.” 


Therefore, I am afraid the noble Earl 
is hardly in a position to move now. 

Eart GRANVILLE : I thought, as we 
are so near the Recess, your Lordships 
would not have insisted upon my giving 
notice, but if. it be insisted upon 1 shall 
be very glad to do so. 

Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM: I think 
the Motion of the noble Earl opposite 
is rather inconsistent with the practice 
which has been stated with regard to 
proxies. We have altered the rule for 
voting by proxy, and, therefore, con- 
sidering that some of the noble Lords. 
named were altogether absent from the 
debate, and others did not think it worth 
while to remain to the end, I cannot 
see, I must say, what importance the 
noble Earl can attach toa Protest signed 
under those circumstances. I cannot 
think that it will add either to the 
dignity or the reputation of this House 
to allow it. 


*TLorp SANDHURST: On behalf. of 
the noble Earl I beg to give notice that 
he will move to suspend the Standing 
Order to-morrow to allow him to make 
the Motion which stood in his name 
to-day with the addition of the name 
of Lord Coleridge. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn, 


Tlouse adjourned at Five o'clock, till 
to-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 27th March, 1890. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
To Mr. Vernon, for a fortnight, on 
account of ill-health (Mr. Anstruther.) 


{COMMONS} 





Duties. 





EAST INDIA (PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPARTMENT). 

Address for— 

‘“‘ Copies of or Extracts from Correspondence 
relating to the system of grading Royal Engi- 
neers with Civil Engineers on their first appoint- 
ment to the Public Works Department.” —(Sir 
Roper Lethbridge.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS ACT, 1871. 


Return ordered— 


“For the years 1885-9, inclusive, of the number of Benefices surveyed on vacancy and 
request in each year, and of the number of Benefices with buildings in year 1888 ’’— 





Number of Benefices with 


Diocese. | buildings in year 1888. 


Number of Surveys.) 1885. 


1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 











—(Mr. Harry Davenport.) 


QUESTIONS. 





POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTES. 


Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN (Bat- 
tersea): 1 beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation whether, in the Report on Poly- 
technic Institutes, which he proposes to 
present to Members of Parliament, he 
will include the recently started Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn, United States of 
America 4 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hart-Dyxe, Kent, 
Dartford) : The Commissioners have not 
been able to inquire personally into the 
Pratt Institute, but its papers have been 
laid before them. It does not seem desir- 
able to lay such papers on the Table, 
as it is quite a new Institution, admittedly 
based on the model of the Regent Street 
Polytechnic, and has not been long 
enough at work to afford any reliable 
guide. 


SUGAR DUTIES. 
Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) : 
'T beg to ask the Under Secretary of 


On vacancy.. . 
On request .. 





! 
| 
of 
! 

















State for Foreign Affairs whether he is 
aware if itis a fact that the duty im- 
posed on sugar imported from the West 
Indian Colonies to the United States is 
from £8 to £9 per ton; and whether 
any communications have passed _be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of the United States as to 
reduction of tariff ; and, if not, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will consider 
as to the advisability of making some 
representations, so as, if possible, to 
obtain a reduction of the existing duty ? 


*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFATRS 
(Sir J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): 
I am informed that practically all the 
sugar imported into the United States of 
America from the West Indies pays, not 
£8 or £9, but £6 10s. a ton. No com- 
munications between Her Majesty’s and 
the United States Governments with 
respect to the reduction of the tariff 
have passed, and it is not at all likely 
that any good result would ensue from 
representations made to the United 
States Government, who fix fheir rates 
of Customs Duty according to the fiscal 
system adopted by Congress. 
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Starvation 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT TO THE BEL- 
FAST-DUBLIN MAIL TRAIN. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he has learned that, on the 
night of Saturday, the 15th instant, in con- 
sequence of the breaking of the crank of 
the driving wheel of the engine of the 
limited mail from Belfast to Dublin the 
train-was transferred to and proceeded 
upon the down line, and that a collision 
with a passenger train from Dublin was 
narrowly escaped, the engines having 
been brought toa, standstill only when 
they were within 20 yards of each other ; 
if he will inquire whether this danger to 
life could have been obviated by the 
use of the “block system”; and what 
action the Board propose to take in 
reference to the case? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): I have caused inquiries to be made 
in consequence of the question of the 
hon. Member. The facts appear to be 
as stated, except that the drivers of 
the two approaching trains, having 
been warned to keep a look-out, brought 
their respective trains to a stand-still 
when 50 yards from each other. The 
directors attribute the occurrence to 
a grave error in single line working on 
the part of one of their officers, and are 
not of opinion that the block system 
would have prevented the occurrence. 
In deciding upon the Order to be issued 
to the company under the Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1889, the Board. of Trade 
will bear in mind the facts of the present 
case. 


DARTMOOR. 
Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton): I beg to ask the First 


Commissioner of Works when the new 
inch sheets of the Ordnance Survey map 
of Dartmoor will be published ; and when 
the revised geological map of that 
district will appear ? - 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. P.vnxer, University of 
Dublin): The Director of the Survey 
informs me that no exact date can at 
present be named for the publication of 
the new inch sheets of the Ordnance 
Survey map of Dartmoor, but they will, 
he expects, be available within two 
years. The arrangements in connection 


{Marcu 27, 1890} 
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with the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom are not’ under the 
contrel of my Department, but of that of 
the Lord President of the Council. 


in Ceylon. 


STARVATION IN CEYLON. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether, having regard to his 
reply in the House of Commons on the 
31st of July last, relative to the evic- 
tions and consequent deaths from starva- 
tion in Ceylon, the Governor has com- 
pleted his “searching inquiry” which he 
was making into the circumstances and 
results of such evictions; whether the 
complete Return of the number of Evic- 
tions and Deaths from Starvation in each 
year from 1869 to 1889 will be added to 
the Returns of Vital Statistics published 
in the Ceylon Gazette as heretofore ; 
whether the lists of Newara Eliya dis- 
trict land sales for Paddy Tax, referred 
to in Mr. Moir’s Report, dated 25th 
September, 1889, have been received by 
the Colonial Office ; and whether those 
lists show that land sales affecting 10,283 
men, women, ‘and children: have taken 
place, and that; as stated by Mr. Le 
Mesurier, Assistant Government Agent, 


981 have died of consequent want, 
destitution, “and disease, and 2;539 


persons left destitute in the villages ? 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tus COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, Kast Toxteth) : The 
results of the searching inquiry were 
contained in the full and exhaustive 
Report by Mr. Moir, which was received 
at the Colonial Office on the 11th 
November, and which the hon. Member 
has no doubt seen. A copy of the ques- 
tion put by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Hythe on the 3lst of July, and 
of my reply, was sent to the Governor, 
and he was asked to furnish the Return 
asked for, if it could be made out with 
any approximation to accuracy. The 
Return has not been received, and our 
latest vital statistics are those published 
in the Colonial Gazettes for 1888 and the 
first quarter of 1889. The Registrar 
General has, however, supplied informa- 
tion for the two Divisions of, the 
Nuwara Eliya District, in which the 
great mortality from starvation is said 
to have occurred in the years 1882 to 
1885; and his statistics show that as 
nearly as can be ascertained the death- 
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rat2 par 1,000 between 1881 and 1888 
was slightly less than between 1871 and 
1880, and that the population was larger 
in 188] than in 1871, and in 1888 than in 
1881. Mr. Moir states, at the end of his 
Report, that the lists referred to being 
very voluminous are not sent; but an 
abstract of them is given, from which 
the figures mentioned in the question 
are correctly quoted. Mr. Le Mesurier’s 
letters on the subject are also included. 
The Secretary of State has given the 
whole matter the most careful considera- 
tion, and has seen no reason to doubt the 
soundness of Mr. Moir’s conclusions, 
which are supported by the Registrar 
Generals’ Returns and other statistics. 
He considers that while in some cases 
hardship was caused by too inflexible 
collection of arrears, there has been very 
grave exaggeration; and this, as I 
stated on the 31st of July, was from the 
first believed to be the case. 


Mr. SEALE-HAYNE: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that the figures are incorrect ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: No, Sir; the 
figures are not incorrect. 


THE CORK UNION. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what is the entire 
sum due by the Cork Union to the 
District Lunatic Asylum for the part 
maintenance of certain lunatics received 
from the workhouse; whether he is 
aware that the Vice Guardians have 
requested the Local Government Board 
to give a sanction, based on legal 
authority, for the payment, or part pay- 
ment, of the alleged claim ; and to what 
extent is the Cork Corporation repre- 
sented on the Board of Governors of the 
Eglinton Asylum ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The amount claimed by the Board 
of Governors of the District Lunatic 
Asylum in respect of the maintenance of 
lunatics sent to the Asylum from the 
workhouse appears to be £536 10s. 3d. 
The matter has been submitted to the 
Local Government Board by the Vice 
Guardians for a decision as to whether 
they are legally bound to pay for the 
maintenance of the inmates referred to. 
There are four members of the Cork 

Baron H, de Worms 


{COMMONS} 








16 
Corporation on the Lunatic Asylum 
Board. 


Galway. 


Dr. TANNER: What is the constitu- 
tion of the Asylum Board? How is the 
Cork Corporation represented upon it? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Repre- 
sentatives of the Cork Corporation are : 
Alderman John Jones, Alderman Michael 
Murphy, Alderman J. H. Scott, and 
Mr. B. Sheehan. 

Dr. TANNER: Has there not been 
considerable discussion as to whether 
the money can be legally paid or not ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe it 
is extremely likely that there has been a 
great deal of discussion on it. With re- 
gard to the hon. Member’s inquiry as to 
whether it will be paid before a legal 
decision is come to, I beg to refer him to 
the answer I have jast given to his 
question on the Paper. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Treland, with regard 
to the facts that the Boards of Nationa} 
and Intermediate Education and the 
Senate of the Royal University are so 
constituted as to include a Catholic 
element in the proportion of one half, 
that the higher paid appointments m 
these Institutions follow the same rule, 
and that this proportion is maintained by 
the free action of the Executive Govern- 
ment, there being no statutory provision 
in this respect, whether he is aware that 
the Governing Body and office bearers of 
Queen’s College, Galway, are, and have 
been for some time, exclusively Pro- 
testant ; and whether the Executive will 
make appointments in Galway on the 
same principle that obtains in the Institu- 
tions named above, on the ground that a 
distinct Ministerial pledge was given in 
this House that the patronage of the 
Crown would be so exercised as to secure, 
if possible, the services of Catholics m 
the appointments to the Queen’s College, 
Galway ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg to refer 
the hon. Gentleman to an answer given 
by me toa similar question put by the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Pinkerton) 
in July, 1888. No change has since 
taken place in the personnel of the 
College. 
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THE FASTNET ROOK LIGHTHOUSE. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I have placed 
a question on the Paper of my intention 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will explain 


why tenders were not invited for the 
contract for boat attendance on the 
Fastnet Rock Lighthouse, which lapsed 
on the 6th of January last; when will 
tenders be invited, and what reason is 
there for the delay; when the late boat 
Halcyon was suspended from attend- 
ance, were any steps taken to ascertain 
the truth or otherwise of the allegations 
made by the crew of this boat, that their 
lives and the lives of the light keepers 
of the Fastnet Lighthouse were seriously 
endangered on more than one occasion 
through the boat’s unseaworthy state ; 
whether the Board of Trade were 
warned a few years ago that the boat 
was in a dangerous state; whether there 
is any intention to re-instate this alleged 
unseaworthy boat in attendance on the 
lighthouse ; at what weekly cost has the 
steamship Alert been for weeks doing the 
work, and would he inquire whether the 
attendance could be carried on more 
cheaply and as efficiently by a local boat ; 
how long is it intended to continue the 
Alert at this work ; and is it a fact that 
a seaworthy boat has been offered to 
attend on the lighthouse at the old 
contract price. At the request of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade I will defer the 
question until Monday. 


THE LAND PURCHASE BILL. 


Eart or CAVAN (Somerset, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in order 
to facilitate the unrestrained discussion 
by Irish tenants in regard to the benefits 
proposed to be conferred upon them by 
the Land Purchase Bill, he can assure 
the House that police reporters will be 


instructed not to attend public or private | 


meetings when Members of Parliament 
or others address Irish tenants on this 
and kindred subjects ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Police re- 
porters do not attend meetings unless 
they have reason to fear that a breach of 
the law may be committed. I am unable 
to understand how the presence of a 
police reporter can put a restraint on any 


{Marcu 27, 1890} 
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discussion which is not of an illegal 
character. 


In reply toa further question by the 
Earl of Cavan, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said: I am not 
aware that any reason has been adduced 
for altering: the habitual procedure with 
regard to police reporters. I believe that 
notice is sometimes given of the inten- 
tion of the police to send reporters to 
meetings. I do not know whether 
reporters will attend those meetings or 
not. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland if he will state the amounts, for 
the last financial year, of the several 
items proposed by his Land Purchase 
(Ireland) Bill to constitute the contingent 
guarantee fund ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have already 
taken steps for the preparation of a 
Return to be laid upon the Table of this 
House which will include the informa- 
tion indicated in this question. It will, 
I hope, be laid in ample time for the 
discussion on the Second Reading. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give a Return showing the 
extent to which the probate and license 
funds will be allocated ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
that will require a separate Return, It 
will be sufficiently evidenced in the Bill 
itself. 


Mr. E. HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.) : 
Will the sum hitherto devoted to the 
encouragement of the breeding of horses 
for agricultural purposes be _ still 
guaranteed ? 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: It is_pro- 
posed that that sum—£5,000 a year, | 
believe—shall be placed upon the Votes. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): Has the right hon. Gentleman 
any objection to give a continuation of 
the Return granted to my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Rushcliffe Division 
(Mr. J. Ellis) from 1882 to 1889, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I gave an 
answer to that question to the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Rushcliffe Division a few 
days ago. I said that Returns containing 
full information on the subject of sales by 
property-owners in Ireland will be laid 
on the Table before the Second Reading 
of the Land Bill. 
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The Arrests 


Me. J. &. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): May I point out that the Returns 
are very incomplete. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. Mem- 
ber must be aware that the preparation 
of these Returns has thrown a great 
amount of work upon the officials ; but if 
the hon. Member will discuss the subject 
with me I will see what I can do to com- 
ply with his wishes and render the 
Returns complete. 

Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): Will 
the Returns be prepared before the Easter 
Recess ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid it 
will be impossible to present the Returns 
which hon. Members want before the 
Easter Recess. They will be presented 
immediately after the Recess, when there 
will be ample time to study them before 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : When will the Bill 
be circulated ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be sur- 
prised and disappointed if the Bill is not 
circulated by Saturday morning. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
in view of the fact that the Olphert 
Estate forms a portion of one of the con- 
gested districts to be dealt with by the 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill introduced 
on the 24th instant, he proposes to give 
the forces of the Crown for the carrying 
out of evictions there ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It does not 
seem to me that the proposals I have 
laid before Parliament afford either 
reason or justification for my refusing 
protection to those engaged in carrying 
out the decrees of a duly constituted 
tribunal. 

*Mr. P. O'BRIEN: May I ask whether, 
in the interests of philanthropy, some 
consideration may not be paid to these 
unfortunate people, especially as it is 
intended to deal with them under the 
Land Purchase Bill, which the right hon. 
Gentleman introduced the other night? 
Could not the right hon. Gentleman 
exercise a similar pressure under the 
law as that exercised by his predecessor, 
the present President of the Board of 
Trade ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


{COMMONS} 
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at Clongorey. 


THE ARRESTS AT CLONGOREY. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland if he can 
now state precisely the circumstances 
connected with the arrests last Friday 
morning at Clongorey; the legal 
authority ; the refusal of the bailiffs to 
exhibit a warrant; the limit of punish- 
ment ; the nature of the order issued by 
the County Court Judge; and the 
imprisonment of persons other than the 
tenant of the holding? I also wish to 
ask whether the tenant,’ Mrs. Kelly, a 
woman 75 years of age, was taken out of 
her bed at 6 o’clock in: the morning ? 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): I have. now ‘before me a copy 
of the order under which the arrests 
referred to in the question were made, 
and I am in a position to answer in detail 
the question of the hon. Member. The 
proceeding, as I have already stated, is 
of a civil character, over which the 
Executive has no control. It appears 
that Mr. O’Kelly, the landlord of the 
Clongorey Estate, obtained from the 
County Court Judge of Kildare an order 
in an equity civil bill proceeding restrain- 
ing the defendants Mary Kelly, Michael 
Morressey, and Mary Morressey, their 
servants, agents, and workmen, from 
erecting on the holding of the defendant 
Mary Kelly any house or hut not suitable 
for the enjoyment of the holding as an 
agricultural holding, and from permitting 
certain buildings complained of in the 
civil bill to remain on the ‘holding. A 
further order was made by the County 
Court Judge on October 14th, 1889, 
whereby, after stating that it appeared 
that the buildings mentioned in the 
civil bill were still standing, the Judge 
ordered the defendants to remove them 
within six weeks after personal service 
of the order upon them. Neither of 
these orders having been complied with, 
a further order was made on January 
2, 1890, adjudging the defendants guilty 
of contempt of Court, and commanding 
the Sheriff to arrest: them. The arrests 
in question were made by: the Sheriff's 
Officer under the authority of the last- 
mentioned order. Michael and Mary 
Morressey were named as defendants in 
the civil bill decree as having been 
engaged with the tenant Mary Kelly 





in committing waste on her holding. I 
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have no information that the bailiffs 
refused to show the order of the County 
Court Judge ordering the arrest of the 
defendants ; but itis plain from the terms 
of that order that the Judge was satisfied 
before making it that the peremptory 
order of October 14 had been personally 
served on the defendants. The limits 
of imprisonment assigned by the order 
are until the prisoners are discharged 
by competent authority and due course 
of law. Prisoners committed for con- 
tempt of an order of the Court may be 
released on purging their contempt to 
the satisfaction of the Court. I am 
informed that Mary Kelly has been 
already discharged on the ground of 
ill-health. 

Mr. SEXTON: Three persons appear 
to have been arrested on this order. The 
tenant who, of course, had power to obey 
the order, and twoothers. As the tenant 
has been released from custody, will the 
other persons who are liable to be im- 
prisoned for an indefinite time be re- 
leased ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I imagine that 
it is a matter which rests entirely with 
the County Court Judge. The Lord 
Lieutenant has nothing to do with the 
matter. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then I beg to give 
notice that I will take an early oppor- 
tunity of submitting to the House that 
this is a case in which it is in the 
power of the Executive to exercise 
clemency. 


THE SHANNON DRAINAGE. 

Mr. PATRICK JOSEPH O’BRIEN 
(Tipperary, N.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether he is aware 
that the river dams in course of erection 
at Killaloe, in connection with the 
Shannon Drainage, were completely 
swept away by the recent fluods ; what 
was the total expenditure on these works 
up to the time of their demolition ; 
whether there is any evidence to show 
that the catastrophe was owing to 
negligence and incapacity in the execu- 
tion of the works; and, if so, who is 
responsible ; is he aware that the portions 
of the river dammed off for excavation 
above and below the bridge were 
inundated for several weeks, causing 
upwards of 200 workmen to be thrown 
out of employment in. the depth of 
winter ; why were not the works secured 
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in the summer months, when the en- 
closure was laid dry, and the risk of the 
winter floods could be avoided ; was the 
ordinary precaution taken to prevent 
leakage through the dams by using clay 
puddle or other approved material, or 
were the dams solely composed of active 
surface soil and the débris excavated 
from other parts of the works ; was. the 
side of the dam left exposed to the rapid 
current of the Shannon at that point un- 
protected by planks or other proper 
sheeting ; will he inquire how it happened 
that the floods actually broke over the 
top of the embankments owing to their 
not being of sufficient height or width 
to protect the dam, though the material 
excavated and available on the spot for 
the purpose was carted half a mile away ; 
and whether he will have full and in- 
dependent inquiry made into all these 
particulars ? 

*Toe SECRETARY to rHz TREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The hon. Mem- 
ber speaks in his question of river dams 
in course of construction ; but I would 
point out that the dams in question were 
temporary dams, constructed in the 
usual manner from the excavations made 
near their site and at other parts of the 
works, and it was therefore impossible 
to keep a separate account of their cost. 
They were damaged by the great flood of 
December last, but were not entirely 
swept away. It was impossible to keep 
men at work in the bed of the Shannon 
during such floods, and therefore the 
works were suspended before the dams 
received any injury whatever. There 
was no negligence or incapacity in the 
construction of the dams, which were 
made and maintained in the manner 
usual in such cases. It would have been 
improvident to have erected them as if 
they were permanent works. They can 
be repaired at much less cost. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
what were the respective numbers in the 
two editions of the Report of the Special 
Commission, 1888 ; and what precedents 
there are for so large a reduction in 
price as that from 1s. 4d. to 9d? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The original order 
was for 2,000 copies, followed by subse- 
quent orders, raising the total number of 
copies of the ls. 4d. edition to 7,000. 
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Twenty thousand copies of the 9d. 
edition have been ordered from the 
printer. The precedents are the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Housing of 
Working Classes, first sold at 11d., after- 
wards brought out and sold at 6d.; Local 
Government Bill, 1888, first sold at 
1s, 3d., and afterwards brought. out and 
sold at 3d.; Reports of Royal Commis- 
sion on Depression of Trade, first brought 
out in five volumes with evidence and 
sold at 18s. 11d., afterwards separated and 
sold at 6d.; Report on Small Pox at 
Sheffield, originally sold at 24s., after- 
wards reduced to 10s. 

Mr. A, ACLAND (York, W.R., 
Rotherham): May I ask whether it is 
not a rule in the Stationery Department 
that the price of public papers shall be 
reckoned at the cost of the paper and 
printing, the setting up being charged 
upon the Department; if so, and if the 
second edition of 20,000 copies of the 
Special Commission Report was printed 
from the same type as the first 7,000, 
does not the hon. Gentleman think the 
discrepancy between Is. 4d. and 9d. is 
unaccountable ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir. I do not 
think it is at all unaccountable, because 
the price was fixed at considerably more 
than it ought to have been under the 
rules. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: Do not the 
precedents quoted relate to matters 
beneficial to the public ; and is there any 
precedent for a Report of this class, 
which is practically of a political nature 
and apparently distributed for a political 
purpose, being issued at a cheaper rate ? 
Was there any consultation at the Trea- 
sury before this step was taken ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : If the ordinary rule 
had been followed, as the hon. Member 
for the Rotherham Division (Mr. A. 
Acland) has pointed out, it would not 
have been necessary to reduce the price 
to 9d., because the cost might have been 
fixed at 9d. in the first instance. 


THE FIELD OF TOSKT. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Kye) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
is aware that, as stated in the Last 
Anglian Daily Times of the 22nd 
instant, by a correspondent who visited 
the field of Toski, in company with 
several other witnesses, some five hundred 

Mr. Jackson 
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Dervishes still remain unburied; and 
whether steps will be taken to put an 
end to that state of things ? 

*Siz J. FERGUSSON: Her Majesty's 
Government have no information on the 
subject. Inquiry will be made as to the 
facts. 


THE AUDIT AND SUPERVISION 
BANKRUPTCY IN SCOTLAND. 
Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether it is the case that 
the fees payable to the Accountant of the 
Court of Session in respect of the Audit 
and Supervision of Bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings are payable in stamps ; whether 
these stamps are procurable only in 
Edinburgh ; and whether, considering 
the large number of bankruptcy estates 
in Glasgow and the West of Scotland, he 
would arrange for the stamps being 
procurable in the Stamp Office, Glasgow ? 
*Mr. JACKSON: The Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue have not had time to 
communicate with their representatives 
in Scotland in this matter since the hon. 
Member gave notice of his question ; 
but they will make inquiries and see | 
whether it is possible to comply with 
the request. 


OF 


THE ATLANTIC MAILS. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee) : I beg toask the 
Postmaster General whether it is within 
his knowledge that on her last outward 
passage the City of Paris, without mails, 
arrived at New York 63 hours in advance 
of the mail-carrying steamer Britannic ; 
whether he has been informed that the 
Inman and White Star Lines have entered 
into an arrangement to take effect on 
2nd April, and to continue during the 
summer, under which it is probable the 
steamer not carrying mails will arrive at 
New York every alternate week two days 
before the mail-carrying steamer ; and — 
whether, for the convenience of the 
mercantile public, he will publish, a fort- 
night in advance, the names of all 
steamers sailing from Queenstown to 
New York with Her Majesty’s mails, with 
the dates of their departure, and also indi- 
cate the names of other steamers of high 
speed leaving Queenstown on the same 
days as the steamers carrying the mails, 
so that merchants may be able to address 
their letters to be sent by the fastest 
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*Tas POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge): My 
Department has not yet received from 
New York the official Returns of the 
arrival of tle two steamers referred to ; 
but, according to telegraphic advices, the 
City of Paris arrived at New York about 
two days in advance of the Britannic. 
The City of Paris carried, as usual, ship- 
letter mails, 14 bags in all, consisting of 
correspondence specially superscribed 
for transmission by that ship. As re- 
gards the hon. Member’s second question, 
I am informed that the White Star Com- 
pany has entered into no arrangement 
with the Inman Company of the character 
referred to. As regards Question 3, 
the information desired by the hon. 
Member is already given to a consider- 
able extent in the Post Office Daily List. 
That official publication gives, one week 
in advance, the name and date of sailing 
of each contract mail steamer to New 
York, and also of each non - contract 
steamer sailing on fixed days and at 
regular intervals.. If it would be any 
convenience to the mercantile public to 
have this information so long as a fort- 
night in advance (which I think is doubt- 
ful) I will endeavour to meet that wish. 


CHARGE AGAINST A LICENSED 
VICTUALLER. 

Mr. AGG-GARDNER (Cheltenham) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that one Albert Hawkins, a 
licensed victualler, was acquitted by the 
Hurstgreen (Sussex) Magistrates, on Ist 
January, 1890, on a charge of selling 
beer during prohibited hours, on Sun- 
day, the 24th of November last ; 
whether he has observed that the 
evidence against him was given 
bya police constable called George 
Austin, who admitted that for the pur- 
pose of obtaining evidence he disguised 
himself as a bricklayer and gave the 
name of James Churchyard ; that whilst 
in.this disguise he endeavoured to in- 
duce Hawkins to sell beer to him during 
prohibited hours, and that on Hawkins’ 
refusal, three times offered to pay for 
some beer, which Hawkins let him have 
asa gift; whether he is aware that in 
another case heard at the same Sessions 
Austin was proved to have incited other 
persons to sell or obtain liquor during 
prohibited hours, and that the Hurst- 
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green Magistrates expressed their disap- 
proval of the action of the police in 
tempting people to break the law; 
would he state under whose instructions 
Austin was acting; and are any steps 
being taken to prevent a recurrence of 
such proceedings ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror rae 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): I have obtained a Re- 
port from the Chief Constable, who 
informs me that it is the fact that the 
constable was in disguise ; but he had 
been sent to that district for an altogether 
different purpose, and not at all with 
the view of obtaining evidence against 
any publican for breach of the Licensing 
Acts. In acting as he did in the cases 
quoted the constable undoubtedly ex- 
ceeded his duty. His conduct was dis- 
approved of both by the Magistrates and 
by the Chief Constable, who has repri- 
manded him, and will take every pre- 
caution in the future to prevent a recur- 
rence of such proceedings. 


POSTCARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whatisthe estimated actual cost of 
stamping 1,000,000 postcards for private 
persons at the Inland Revenue Office ; 
and whether it would be cheaper to 
allow private persons to affix halfpenny 
stamps to their own postcards, which, in 
size and in every other respect, conform 
to regulations, than to compel them to 
buy postcards supplied by the Govern- 
ment contractor ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The estimated cost of 
stamping 1,000,000 postcards for private 
persons at the Inland Revenue Office 
is £16 13s. 4d. I have, I think, quite 
recently informed the hon. Member that 
the question of allowing private persons 
to attach halfpenny adhesive stamps to 
their own postcards has been for some 
time under the consideration of a De- 
partmental Committee, whose Report I 
am daily expecting. The cost of manu- 
facturing postcards is necessarily con- 
siderable ; but these cards, as the House 
is aware, are re-sold at a profit, which is 
not the case with adhesive stamps. The 
substitution of private cards for official 
postcards, therefore, so far from being 
attended with a saving of £40,000 or 
£50,000 a year to the State, would re- 


result in a loss of revenue, which would 
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equally result from the discontinuance of 
the charge now made at Somerset House 
for stamping private cards. 


WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS — POWDER 
CASKS. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
Ballincollig Powder Company, Limited, 
tendered for the making of the powder 
casks ; and at what price are such casks 
usually supplied to the Government ? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATEronWAR 
(Mr. E. Srannore, Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): No, Sir ; the Ballincollig Powder 
Company, Limited, did not tender for 
gunpowder casks ; but in reply to our 
inquiries they gave 4s. as the price of a 
hand-made barrel of the ordinary trade 
type, which is quite unsuitable for our 
purposes. It is understood that they are 
now endeavouring to produce a barrel 
equal to our pattern, which is machine- 
made. The service powder barrel is 
made in the Royal Laboratory, and costs 
about 4s. 


THE WOOD GREEN LOCAL BOARD. 


Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
he has received a protest from four 
candidates for election to the Wood 
Green Local Board against the appoint- 
ment as Returning Officer, at the election, 
of a gentleman who is a partisan of some 
other candidates; and whether he has 
sent any answer to the protest, or intends 
to take any action ? 


*Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircate, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) :» The 
Local Government Board have received 
a Memorial signed by four of the candi- 
dates for election as members of the 
Wood Green Local Board objecting to 
the appointment of Returning Officer 
which has been made by the Local 
Board, and requesting the Board ‘to 
nominate a person to act as Returning 
Officer. The Board have informed the 
Memorialists that the power of the Board 
to appoint a Returning Officer is limited 
to the case of the first election of a Local 
Board, and they have no authority what- 
ever to intervene in the manner sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Raikes 
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Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Is it the fact 
that the person who has been appointed 
Returning Officer was present on Tues- 
day at a meeting of one of the candidates ; 
and is it not within the power of the 
Local Government Board to see that the 
election is not conducted unfairly ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I am not prepared to 
say what the power of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is ; but if they find that the 
election has been conducted unfairly, I 
think they would have power to interfere. 
The Local Government Board, however, 
have no right to interfere with the 
appointment of Returning Officer. 


THE OLDIAM UNION, 

Mr. LEAKE (laneashire, S.E., Rad- 
cliffe) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he has 
received any intimation of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. William Hall as relieving 
officer in one of the districts of the Old- 
ham Union; whether he has received a 
communication from the clerk of the 
Union that Mr. Hall’s writing, ortho- 
graphy, composition, and use of figures 
are not such as to commend themselves 
to any business man who has books to 
keep, and certainly not to him (the clerk) 
as the Public Officer of the Union; 
whether he is aware that it was admitted 
by one of the Guardians who supported 
Mr. Hall, that he was not as well 
qualified as some of the other candidates ; 
whether it was also stated that Mr. Hall 
would take lessons in handwriting, and 
that Mr. Hall was selected from 87 appli- 
cants by a party majority of 11 to 8, 
and has his appointment received the 
sanction of the Local Government 
Board ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have received a Report of 
the appointment of Mr. Hall as relieving 
officer in the Oldham Union. I have 
received no communication from the 
clerk to the Guardians containing the 
statements referred to in the question ; 
but the clerk, in reporting the appoint- 
ment, stated that the Chairman and Vice. 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians and 
several other members desired him to 
call the attention of the Board to the 
style of writing and the mistakes in 
spelling and composition of Mr. Hall’s 
letters, and that they were strongly of 
opinion that if his appointment were 
sanctioned inconvenience and difficulty 
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would result. I have seen no Report of 
the proceedings at the meeting at which 
Mr. Hall was elected, and I am unable, 
therefore, to reply to the questions with 
regard to the admissions and statements 
alleged to have been made as to Mr. Hall. 
Neither am I aware what was the num- 
ber of Guardians voting for and against 
his appointment. The appointment has 
not yet received the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, and is under their 
consideration. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. CRILLY : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary for the Home Department 
what is the reason for the delay in dis- 
tributing the Twelfth Report of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts, along with the Five Appendices, 
which were presented to the House on 
the 24th of August, 1889; whether he 
can say when these volumes will be in 
the hands of Members ; and whether he 
approves of the system of’ presenting 
Papers and Returns to the House in 
dummy, when, as occurs in many in- 
stances, months elapse before the actual 
copies of these Papers and Returns are 
put in circulation } 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY of STATE 
rok THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Sruart Worrtey, Sheffield, Hallam) : 
The Secretary of State is informed by the 
Commissioners that the délay in distri- 
buting the Twelfth Report of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 
with the Five Appendices, which were 
presented to the House on the 12th of 
August last, is due to difficulty in ob- 
taining certain proofs from the printers, 
to the great labour involved in making 
the indexes, and to the limited nature of 
the staff and resources at the disposal of 
the Commissioners for such work. The 
Commissioners fully expected last year 
that the Report would be issued during 
the recess, and they have now informed 
the Secretary of State that its issue may 
be confidently expected during the 
present month. The Commissioners 
have expressed their regret at the delay 
and inconvenience caused, and their in- 
tention to act in future as closely as 
possible in accordance with the order of 
this House. 
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Mr. CRILLY : Is the hon. Gentleman 
aware that two of the volumes issued 
last year had no index ? 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY: That is 
probably their reason for delaying the 
issue of the present volume until com 
pletion of the indexes. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

ApmiraL MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the sentences passed by the Recorder at 
the Central Criminal Court, as published 
in the Times of the 25th instant, on 
three boys, aged respectively 15, 14, and 
13, of nine and six months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, for stealing 6s., 
a chisel, and other articles, from a 
church and a chapel ; and whether the 
boys, being so young, could be sent to a 
reformatory instead of to prison with 
hard labour ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: My attention has 
been called to this case, and I am now 
making inquiries into the circumstances, 
and will inform my hon. and gallant 
Friend of the result. The boys could 
have been sentenced to detention in a 
reformatory instead of to a term of im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 


PORTUGAL AND EAST AFRICA. 

Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Wednes- 
bury) : I beg toask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether, 
having regard to the declaration of Her 
Majesty’s Government that they insisted 
upon the restoration by Portugal of the 
status quo in the disputed territory as a 
preliminary step and condition for the dis- 
cussion of the main question, and for plac- 
ing it on diplomatic ground, the status quo 
has now been sufficiently restored ; and, 
if so, whether the two Governments have 
entered upon, or intend entering upon, 
the discussion of their respective claims 
in the territory in question, and what 
course it is proposed to take if they 
cannot agree ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: There is no 
foundation for the declaration attributed 
to Her Majesty's Government. We 
simply insisted on the withdrawal of the 
Portuguese forces from the British Pro- 
tectorate. There was no condition as to 





the restoration of the status quo (an 
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expression which has been used by -the 
Portuguese newspaper Press as implying 
that Great Britain also must abstain from 
exercising protectorate) as a preliminary 
step to the discussion of the main question 
and placing it on diplomatic ground. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give the House any 
information as to the exact condition of 
the negotiations ? 


*Sm J. FERGUSSON: There are some 
points which are still under negotiation 
batween the two Governments; but I 
would rather not enter into particulars. 


THE EASTER HOLIDAYS AND PUBLIC 
BUSINESS. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, if, in fixing the period of 
the Easter adjournment, he will consider 
the desirability of making it as short as 
possible, with a view to the grant of a 
reasonable recess in mid-Session at 
Whitsuntide ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: May I further ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, if the 
Tithe Bill is read a second time this 
week, on what day next week, and from 
when to when, he will move the adjourn- 
ment of the House ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tak TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Smurru, Strand, Westminster) : 
I have to consider the convenience of the 
House and also the exigencies of the 
public business. But I hope, on the 
assumption to which the right hon. 
Gentleman refers, that the Tithe Bill 
will be read a second time to-morrow, and 
also on the further assumption that we 
are able to get Votes in Supply in Class 1, 
on Monday, which are _ absolutely 
necessary, I shall be prepared to move 
the adjournment at a morning sitting on 
Tuesday. But in the event of any dis- 
appointment I shall be obliged to ask the 
House to sit for Supply on Tuesday, and 
delay the adjournment till a later day. 
I have had to consider carefully the con- 
dition of business, both inside and outside 
the House. It has been represented to 
me that Easter week is one in which 
hon. Members are engaged in their 
respective counties on the County 
Councils almost all over the country ; 
and, having regard to the duties they 
have to discharge in the couhties as well 
as in the House, I have thought it better 

Sir J. Fergusson 
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and Publis Business. 


on the who‘e to propose that the House 
should adjourn till Monday, the 14th. 
That, I think, is an arrangement which, 
on the whole, although it gives a longer 
holiday than I should have wished to 
propose, will be satisfactory. I am glad 
to see that a proposition of that kind is 
not altogether unwelcome to Gentlemen 
opposite, who do not generally accept 
suggestions made from this Bench. If 
we can count on the assistance of the 
House on Monday I shall be prepared to 
move the adjournment on Tuesday. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Do we understand 
that if the Votes are taken on Monday 
there will be nothing on Tuesday except 
the Motion to adjourn ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes, Sir; unless 
there is some Bill of a minor character 
which we wish to advance a stage. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: In that case, will 
the Budget still be taken on the 14th 
instant ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it would 
be for the convenience of the House to 
adhere to that arrangement. But the 
subjectcan be mentioned again to-morrow. 
I should have said that the Report of 
Supply must be taken on Tuesday before 
the adjournment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: How much 
money and how many Votes is it abso- 
lutely necessary to get before Easter ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Gen- 
tleman will, I am sure, give us his 
assistance; he is always so ready to 
come to the assistance of the Govern- 
ment,and when the time comes I will 
give him all the information which is 
necessary. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: As it has always 
been the custom after the Recess to take 
Supply on the first night, will it not be 
more convenient to have the Budget 
on Thursday instead of Monday ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: If I understand 
that to be the general wish of hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen I will undertake 
that this arrangement shall be made. 
But I thought, looking to the import- 
ance of the Budget, that it was desir- 
able to take it as early as possible. 

Mr. SEXTON : I assume that neither 
Irish Supply nor the Second Reading 
of the Land Bill will be taken before 
Thursday, the 17th? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is so. 
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CANADA. 


Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN: I 
beg toask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the important 
character of the loyal Address to the 
Queen recently adopted by the Parlia- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, in 
which the fixed resolve of the Canadian 
people to maintain the political connection 
between Canada and the rest of the 
British Enpire is affirmed, he will cause 
the full text of the Address to be pub- 
lished in the Gazette? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Address 
has not yet been received, and, as was 
stated in reply to the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Sir J. Colomb),a few 
days back, it is unusual to present such 
Addresses to Parliament. There will, 
however, of course, be no objection on 
the part of the Government when the 
Address has arrived to advise Her Majesty 
that it should be given as an exception 
to the general rule. 


GAS STOKERS. 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford,8.): I beg 
to ask the’ First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the widespread 
danger and disaster which must inevit- 
ably ensue if a large town is suddenly 
put in darkness by a strike among gas 
stokers, and other workmen associated 
with them in the production of gas, the 
Government propose to introduce any 
legislation during the present Session 
to put this class of artisans in the same 
category as sailors and postmen, and to 
limit or regulate their power of indis- 
criminate striking ? 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: The Government 
quite recognise the gravity of the subject 
to which my hon. Friend alludes, but, 
havingregard totheability with which the 
companies and authorities who are respon- 
sible for the supply of gas met the 
difficulties which were occasioned by the 
strike without the assistance of any ex- 
traordinary powers, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment do not think it is necessary for 
them to propose legislation which would 
interfere between employers and em- 
ployed. They rely rather on the modera- 
tion and good sense of the parties to con- 
troversies of this character, and to the 
powerful influence of public opinion 
upon them. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND THE 
INCOME TAX. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware that at 
Rushden, Northants; Income Tax under 
Schedule A is still demanded, and has 
been this year collected from three 
Friendly Societies, namely, the Rushden 
Friendly Society, the Rushden Trades- 
men’s Benefit Club, and the Society of 
Rechabites, in spite of the provisions of 
the 12th section of “The Revenue Act, 
1889 ;” whether the further collection of 
the tax will be prevented by clearer and 
fuller instructions to the Surveyor of 
taxes; and whether he will direct the 
repayment of taxes thus collected in 
error / 


*Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 


must recollect that in all cases of 
exemption from Income Tax no cessation 
of the demand takes place, but after the 
demand has been made persons entitled 
to exemption can secure repayment. 
Friendly Societies are entitled to 
exemption under certain conditions, and 
if the Rushden Friendly Societies claim 
exemption in the usual way every facility 
will be accorded them for obtaining 


repayment; but the demand must be 


made as in all other similar cages. 


SHOPS (WEEKLY HALF-HOLIDAY) 
BILL. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK (University of 
London): I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for Dulwich (Mr. Blundell. Maple) 
whether, in accordanee with the 
suggestion of the Home Secretary, he 
would withdraw the block and allow 
him to move the Sccond Reading of the 
Shops (Weekly Half-Holiday) Bill. 

*Mr. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber- 
well, Dulwich): The right hon. Baronet 
requests me to withdraw my opposition 
to his Shops (Weekly Half-Holiday) Bill, 
and let it unanimously pass its Second 
Reading, with the understanding that it 
be referred to a Committee. He pro- 
poses to close shops for the sake of giving 
the shop assistants a_ half - holiday. 
Having introduced a Bill myself which 
will accomplish the desired purpose, of 
giving a half-holiday, without closing the 
shops, I must decline to recognise the 
necessity for interfering with the liberty 
of the shopkeepers and stall-holders of 
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Great Britain and Ireland, as proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet. 

Sm J. LUBBOCK: I should like 
farther to ask the hon. Gentleman if he 
will consent to both Bills being referred 
to the same Committee, in order that the 
Committee may have an opportunity of 
judging between them ? 


*Mr. BLUNDELL MAPLE: No. 


New 


ARMY PENSIONERS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether, in cases 
where Army pensioners make habitual 
use of workhouses, and discharge them- 
selves just before their pensions become 
due, he will consider the expediency of 
providing that an application by the 
Guardians for the direct payment to them 
of such portion of the pension as may be 
due to the Union shall be entertained by 
the War Office, and that the claim shall 
be sent in and discharged by the cen- 
tral office in London and not elsewhere ; 
and whether in the case of Army Reserve 


men in workhouses, similar provisions 
can be made ? 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: In the case of 


an Army pensioner who makes habitual 
use of a workhouse, the Guardians may 
apply direct to the War Office as to the 
payment of the pension, but the War 
Office will have to refer the case to the 
local paymaster for report, and whatever 
payment may be decided upon would 
have to be made by thatofficer.. Similar 
provision cannot be made in the case of 
an Army Reserve man, whose pay is a 
retaining fee for liability to serve, and 
by paragraph 156 of the regulations 
issued under the Reserve Forces Act it 
is exempt from stoppage on behalf of 
Parochial Authorities for the maintenance 
of the man or his family. 


STRIKING A NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICER. 

Mr. BOND (Dorset, E.): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
his attention has been called to the sen- 
tence of,five years’ penal servitude in- 
tlicted. upon William Ballock for striking 
@ non-comnissioned officer with the open 
hand ; antl whether he will take this 
case. into ‘his consideration,. with a 
view to.the remission of a portion.of .the 
sentence ? 

Mr. Blundell Maple 
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Member. 


*lne FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamiron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): I presume the hon. Member 
refers to the case of William McGill 
Ballock, ordinary seaman of . H.MS. 
Sulian, who was condemned, in 1888, to 
five years’ penal servitude for striking 
with his clenched fist his superior officer, 
a Boatswain R.N. This was a very gross 
case of insubordination, as there was not 
the slightest provocation to the offence ; 
and, looking to the prisoner’s previous 
indifferent character, there seems to be 
no reason for re-considering his sentence 
out of the usual routine. 


THE NEW CODE. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): When will the new Code be in 
the hands of Members, and how long 
will it be allowed to lie on the table ? 
What course does the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Council pro- 
pose to take in regard to it? 

Sr W. HART DYKE: The new Code 
will be in the hands of hon. Members 
to-morrow evening, and proper ¢ime will 
be given for its consideration. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The time that 
must intervene before it comes into 
operation will expire during the Easter 
recess, unless it is suspended by a 
Minute in Council. 

Sm W. HART DYKE: I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that any such 
possible contingency will be guarded 
against. 


THE ALLOTMENTS BILL. 
*Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, N.): Will 
the Allotments Bill be proceeded with 
before Easter ? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH : Tam afraid there 
is no chance of that. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

In reply to Mr. J: Ents, 

Mr. MATTHEWS. said: The Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill will be presented 
this week. 


NEW MEMBER. 
New Member sworn,—James Alex- 
ander Rentoul, esquire, for County of 
Down (East Down Division.) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
uit BL 
LUNACY CONSOLIDATION (RE-COM- 
MITTED) BILL [LORDS.]—(No. 191.) 
(4.22.) Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(in the Committee.) 

Clauses up to 268, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 269. 


(4.25.) Mr. A. PEASE (York): I 
wish to draw attention to this clause, and 
to ask whether it has been compared 
with Section 64 of the Act of last year. 
Has the Solicitor General noticed that in 
the’ Bill the words “Visiting Committee ” 
occur in Sub-section 2, instead of the 
words “Local Authority,” which occurred 
in the Act of last year. In his opinion 
do the words “Visiting Committee ” 
cover and provide for all contingencies ? 

(4.26.) Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL 
(Sir E. Crarke, Plymouth): My atten- 
tion has only lately been called to the 
matter, but I have compared the Bill 
and the Act, and my impression is that 
the words of the Bill, taken in connection 
with the provisions of the interpretation 
clause of the Act of last year, do cover all 
contingencies. The intention is to 
veproduce the exact provisions of the 
Act as it passed this House. 


(4.27.) Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
K.): This purports to be a Bill for the 
consolidation of certain of the enactments 
respecting lunatics, but it does not 
extend to Ireland or Scotland, and I find 
that there are a large number of existing 
Statutes which are not alluded to in the 
Bill at all. For instance, an Act of 
George III., passed in the year 1800, 
and the following Statutes passed in the 
reign of Her present Majesty—12 and 
13 Vic., relating to borough contribu- 
tions in respect of lunatics ; 13 and 14 
Vic., Acts, relating .to the County 
Palatine of Lancashire and to married 
women; 14 and 15 Vic. c. 81, in 
reference to the removal of lunatics, and 
16 and 17 Vic., relating to the juris- 
diction of the Lord Chancellor and the 
Lords Justices.. Then, again, there are 
other Acts not mentioned, which have 
been: passed within the last 10 years, 
namely,,42 and. 43 Vic. for the 
relief of pauper lunatics; 46 and 47 
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Vic, an Act relating to criminal 
lunatics, and 47 and 48 Vic. c. 46, 
which contains provisions relating to 
sailors, whether belonging to the Navy 
or to the Marine Service. As recently 
as 1886, there wasan Act passed relating 
to the case of lunatics who might be 
Members of the House of Commons. 
That also is excluded. Under the 
Statute, the Commissioners of Lunacy 
are bound to report to the Speaker the 
case of any Member who is taken toa 
lunatic asylum. There is no such pro- 
vision in the present Bill, and I fail to 
understand how the Bill can be regarded 
as a Consolidation Bill. It appears to 
consolidate certain Statutes, but others 
are left intact and unrepealed. Has 
that been done deliberately, or is it 
proposed hereafter to bring in another 
Consolidation Bill ? 

(4.30.) Sir EK. CLARKE: This Bill 
does not {purpose to consolidate all the 
enactments relating to lunacy, and the 
cases mentioned by hon. Members are 
expressly excluded by Clauses 270 and 
274 from its operation, With regard to 
Members of the House becoming insane, 
I may point out that it is intended to 
deal with the administration of the law 
so far as it requires to be put in force, and 
our attention has not been called to the 
necessity for re-enacting those special 
provisions. The whole Act has been 
carefully gone through more than once 
in order to ensure a complete consolida- 
tion, and I think hon. Members will find 
it contains all that is required. 


Clause agreed to. 
Bill reported without amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a third time.” 
—(Sir £. Clarke.) 


(4.32.) Mr. J. MORLEY: I hope the 
First Lord of the Treasury will commu- 
nicate with some of his Colleagues who 
are in the habit of saying that the 
Opposition exist for nothing but to 
obstruct public business, and will draw — 
attention to the fact that the Opposition 
have afforded great facilities for the 
passing of this Bill. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I shall cer- 
tainly have great pleasure in calling 
their attention to the fact that the Op- 
position have given the. greatest possible 
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facilities for the passing of a Lunacy 
Sill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time and passed 
without Amendment. 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE RECOVERY AND 
REDEMPTION BILL.—(No. 169.) 


® SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

(4.33.) *Tnz PRESIDENT or THE 
BOARD or TRADE (Sir Micuaer Hicxs- 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): In calling the atten- 
tion of the House to this subject, I think 
I need hardly preface my remarks by 
reminding the House that it is a ques- 
tion of so difficult and complicated a 
character, and one that excites so many 
different interests, that no Government 
would willingly press it as we have con- 
tinually pressed it upon the attention of 
Parliament without being convinced 
that there is urgent necessity for the 
amendment of the law. But in the ob- 
servations I shall make Ido not intend 
to address my arguments to the present 
appropriation of the tithe. The right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian has said 
that we should carefully sever in our 
minds those questions which relate to 
the present appropriation of the tithe 
from those questions which relate to 
the tithe itself. This is a Bill which 
relates to the tithe itself. We have no 
intention of dealing with questions 
which relate to the appropriation of the 
tithe. That appropriation we hold should 
continue as it isat present. With regard 
to lay tithe, whether it belongs to indi- 
viduals or Corporations, I will'say that it 
rests upon as good a title as any other 
property, and it could be no more equit- 
ably applied to public purposes without 
compensation to its owners than could 
the watch in the pocket of any Member 
of this House. Inthe case of ecclesias- 
tical tithe we hold that it is not national 
property in the sense of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Swansea; we hold that 
it is the property of the Church or of 
her ministers, held by her or by them in 
return for certain religious services 
for the benefit of the nation at large, 
and that Parliament has no right 
to devote it to other purposes. 
I do not expect many hon. Members 
opposite to agree to that view, but at 

Mr. W. H. Smith. 
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least they will agree with the words of 
their leader when he said that the tithe 
itself is a property which ought to be re- 
spected and preserved, with due regard to 
the rights and position of all concerned in 
the administration and use of it. That 
it should receive that consideration and 
respect from those who hold it to be, as 
he holds it, the national property; and 
that in giving it that consideration we 
must take care that in our disputes about 
modes and circumstances we do not 
allow it to be frittered away. Whatever 
opinion we may hold as to the proper 
destination of tithe, this, at least, 18 not 
susceptible of argument to the contrary, 
that it is now a debt legally due from 
the tithepayer to the tithe owner, and | 
cannot understand how anyone can argue 
that it is right that the payment of a 
debt which is legally due should be with- 
held because the debtor does not agree 
with or approve the purpose to which his 
creditor will apply the money if it is paid- 
Now, I perceive with surprise that the 
hon: Member for Leicester, of all the 
Members of this House, has placed on the 
Paper a notice for the rejection of this Bill, 
because I read some words of his the 
other day, in which he expressed the 
opinion that it is the duty of those who 
regard the nation as ultimate landowners 
to keep a firm grip on that part of the 
rent which was accepted in 1836 as an 
equivalent for tithes. What I would 
submit 1s that he is not keeping a firm 
grip on the tithe under the present state 
of the law. I wish I could put before 
the House full statistics of the amount 
of tithes unpaid in Wales alone during 
the last three years. But itis impossible 
to obtain such statistics, because they 
can be obtained only from individual 
tithe owners, who would be reluctant to 
state thelr losses lest they might be 
made a ground for additional losses In 
future. But I have the facts with regard 
to 75 parishes in the diocese of St. Asaph, 
and I willstate them to the House. 
In those parishes, during the two years 
1888 and 1889, a sum of £38,918 of 
ecclesiastical titne was due. Of that sum 
£10,230 remains unpaid, and £3,000 
has been expended in compelling pay- 
ment of the rest. Now, I can show that 
that non-payment has not been due to 
a general inability to pay, but that 
the tithe has been purposely withheld 
in large proportions in individual cases* 
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Of these 75 parishes, in 42 between 10 
und 20 percent is unpaid ; in 19 parishes, 
between 20 and 30 per cent; in seven 
parishes, between 30 and 40 per cent ; in 
four parishes, between 40 and 50 per cent; 
and in three parishes, between 50 and 
60 per cent. I will not dwell on the 
hardship to the clergy of this state of 
things. I am alluding, as the House 
will understand, simply to ecclesiastical 
tithes. 1 will not dwell, I say, upon the 
hardship to the clergy, although I think 
{should remind the House that in the 
case of the Welsh clergy no one can say 
that they are wealthy, grasping, or 
hard landlords ; no one can say that it 
is their fault—if it be a wrong to any- 
one—that the Church is established. 
They are’ poor men, at any rate; men 
of small private means; men who have 
devoted their lives to the Church in the 
faith that the law will secure to them a 
small but an adequate subsistence ; and 
it seems to me a strange Christianity 
which passes by, without regard to the 
suffering of such men as these—suffer- 
ings which have in some cases come very 
near starvation—and which would refuse 
to them the payment of their legal 
due, not from inability, but from very 
much less worthy motives. I do not 
know whether I shall be told that the 
proportion of tithe unpaid, after all, does 
not amount to much. I wou'd say this, 
that the example of non-payment is very 
infectious, and if it is allowed to continue 
{ feel quite sure of this, that it will be 
so widely followed that the funds from 
which hon. Members opposite expect to 
derive in future great things for Wales 
will become little more than a voluntary 
rate, and will gradually disappear. Now, 
can that be a result which hon. Members 
below the Gangway desire to promote ? 
{can understand their objection to the 
present appropriation of tithes; but I 
cannot understand their opposing a Bill 
which does not touch the present appro- 
priation of tithes, but which simply 
desires to secure that they will continue 
to be paid. The hon. Member for 
Leicester may think that he is doing a 
good deed in endeavouring to deprive 
parsons of their tithe, but the result 
will be that the tithe of which they 
are deprived will not long remain 
in. the pockets of the tenant-farmers. 
It is absolutely certain that when a 
farmer has contracted to pay tithe 
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obligation when he is able to do so, 
some other person will soon offer a higher 
rent to his landlord, that farmer will 
disappear, and the tithe will go into the 
pocket of the landlord. Is that the 
result which the hon. Member for 
Leicester desires? I can understand 
that the Liberation Society will praise 
him for opposing the Bill, but any praise 
of theirs will be outweighed by the con- 
demnation those in favour of land 
nationalisation will bestow upon him for 
making over to the landlords a property 
which belongs neither to the owners nor 
occupiers of the land, and which his great 
predecessor in spoliation, King Henry 
VIIL., took very good care they should not 
have after he despoiled the monasteries 
centuries ago. If my hon. Friend the 
Member for Swansea could have his way 
to-morrow, if he could bya stroke of the 
pen devote ecclesiastical tithe to those 
educational puxposes which he had at one 
time in his mind, or to those large and 
vague financial purposes which he now 
szems to threaten the House with, I 
would still see sufficient reason and 
necessity for the measure of which I am 
moving the Second Reading. This matter 
is not only a Welsh one. No doubt it is 
only in Wales that those disgraceful riots 
and disturbances, that open resistance to 
the payment of tithe, which seems to 
have been copied from Irish models, have 
occurred ; but in other places besides 
Wales there is a strong and mistaken 
feeling in the minds of tenant-farmers 
that the tithe is a burden on them, 
owing to the fact that under the existing 
law they are made parties to a transac- 
tion between tithe owner and tithepayer, 
in which they have no real intzrest what- 
ever. The Tithe Commutation Act 
intended tithe to be paid by the owner 
of the land ; and it is, perhaps, no wonder 
that the system which has been so widely 
adopted has led the tenant to believe 
that he bears the burden of a charge 
which certainly ultimately in any case 
must fall on his landlord. The object of 
the first part of the Bill, therefore, is 
to carry out the principle which I 
think was accepted with unanimity 
by the House last August, and to 
impose the liability for the payment 
of tithe directly on the landlord. 
An occupier will not in future be liable 
to the payment of tithe, and will be free, 
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where the land is let, from being 
harassed by distraint for it. The liability 
will be, in all cases, on the owner, to be 
enforced by a Receiver appointed by the 
County Court. When an occupier has 
contracted to pay tithe rent-charge before 
the beginning of this Act, the tithe rent- 
charge paid by the owner will be added 
to the rent until it is otherwise agreed 
between himand his landlord. I do not 
think that anyone can contend that this 
is not a change which is to the obvious 
advantage of the tenant-farmer. In the 
present state of the land market he is 
able whenever he likes, practically, if 
the arrangement which the Bill provides 
is considered by him to be unfair to him- 
self, to make a fresh arrangement with 
his landlord ; and as everybody knows 
during the past 10 years there have 
been numerous instances throughout the 
country where tithe, having been formerly 
paid under an agreement by the tenants, 
the liability by mutual agreement has 
been transferred from the tenants to the 
landlord. Of course, the change will be 
an advantage, generally speaking, to the 
tithe owner for obvious reasons, but it 
is one, as I think, which the House will 
see involves an alteration in the security 
for the tithe. At present the security 
for the tithe, now that the occupier is 
liable, is the stock or produce of the 
land. That stock or produce, being the 
property of the occupier, and not of the 
owner, can no longer be security when 
the liability is placed directly on the 
owner, You must maintain, I think, 
the principle of the Tithe Commutation 
Act, which was that no personal liability 
should be imposed on anyone for the 
payment of the tithe. You must also 
maintain what was practically the prin- 
ciple of that Act, that nothing should be 
liable to the payment of tithe except 
that which arises out of titheable land. 
Therefore, maintaining both those prin 
ciples, it is proposed that the new 
security fur the ‘tithes shall. be that 
which is the produce of titheable land 
to the owner—namely, the ret rent. 
Of course, it is not an easy thing to 
define what isthe net rent of the land 
to the owner. In previous Bills it was 
defined as that which the County Court 
Judge should decide to bz the net profit of 
the year for which the tithe was due, and 
the Bills provided that that tithe should 
never exceed that amount. That raised, 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
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when examined, several very important 
difficulties. In the first place, was such 
net profit that which the owner had 
actually received or that which he might 
have received? It is obvious, if it was. 
defined as that which he had actually 
received during the year it would be 
open to a landowner, by collusion with 
his tenant, to remit a portion of his rent 
for a time or to postpone the payment 
of his rent, and thus absolutely defraud 


‘the tithe owner of whai was due to him. 


On the other hand, where the land 
was not let, I should mgintain that 
it would be absolutely impossible to 
discover what had been the net profit of 
the land to the owner and occupier in 
any particular year. You can only dis- 
cover that by taking an average of years 
and considering what the land would let 
for from year to year, because anyone 
who knows anything about the matter 
will be aware that it would be perfectly 
easy so to manipulate farm accounts as to 
show no profit at all in any one year 
when a considerable profit might really 
have been made and put into improve- 
ments of stock or improvements on the 
land. Therefore, we have felt that net. 
rent should be defined practically as the 
rent which the land would let at from 
year to year, and taking that view we 
have felt that the County Court Judge 
was not the proper person to decide 
upon it. He may have no know- 
ledge of the particular locality. He is. 
not a tribunal for valuation. The proper 
authority to decide upon it is the tribunal 
of valuation for the district, which is the 
Assessment Committee for ‘the Union ; 
and, therefore, we have inserted in the 
Bill provisions under which the ,;tithe- 
payer can obtain a special rateable value 
from the Assessment Committee of the 
Union, and with that special rateable 
value can appeal to the County Court 
Judge to reduce the tithe payable by him 
for that year to an amount not exceeding 
the special rateable value of the land on 
which the tithe is paid. I will endeavour 
by an example to explain the working of 
the 2nd clause. Suppose two farms in a 
parish, each of them let ata rent of £150 
a year. Under the ordinary system the 
gross estimated rental of those two farms 
would be fixed at £150 each. Suppose 
one of them subject to tithe of £75 a 
year. In that case the gross estimated 
rental of the titheable farm to the 
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occupier of it would be put at £75 a year, 
and the tithe of £75 on the farm 
would be assessed to the owner of the 
tithe. Suppose the rental of those two 
farms reduced to £70 a year each, 
the tithe remaining the same as before. 
Then the occupiers: would both appeal 
against their assessments, and the gross 
estimated rental on the same principle 
would be reduced, that of the tithe-free 
farm to £70 and that of the titheable 
farm would disappear altogether; but 
the owner of tithe on the titheable farm 
would still continue to be assessed to the 
tithe at £75. That would be the case 
under the existing law ; but now would 
step in the operation of the 2nd clause of 
this Bill. The payer of the tithe on 
the titheable farm would appeal to the 
Assessment Committee to give him a 
special rateable value. He would prove 
that he let his farm for £70 a year, 
although he paid a tithe of £75. They 
would reduce the gross estimated rental 
of the tithe from £75 to £70. A deduc- 
tion of 10 per cent., which is the usual 
deduction in farms, would then be 
allowed in calculating the rateable 
value from the gross estimated rental, 
and that woald bring the special rateable 
value of that farm to £63. Then the £63, 
minus any quit rent, would be the sum 
which the County Court Judge would 
decide would be the tithe due to the 
tithe owner instead of £75. I would 
remind the House that, this provision is 
merely an jadaptation of the provisions 
of the Act of 1836 to the change which 
imposes direct liability on the owner 

Under the provisions of the ‘Act of 1836 
where there is no produce there will be 
no tithe, and where there is only an 
amount of produce corresponding to a 
certain amount of tithe it is all the tithe 
owner can recover. I believe in those 
provisions we shall have a change in the 
law which will be of advantage to all the 
classes concerned. It will be a fair 
relief to the tithe payer, but it will also 
be an advantage to the tithe owner, 
because it is surely very much better for 
him to obtain a reduced tithe than to be 
put to the loss and inconvenience of 
having the land thrown out of cultiva- 
tion altogether, or to having to cultivate 
it himself. It will be an advantage to the 
public, because so long as there is any 
rateable value of land at all, so long will 
there be a reason why a tithe payer 
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should keep it in cultivation, and the 
tithe will cease altogether’ in the almost 
impossible case of there being no rateable 
value of the land at all.. I would 
submit to the House that those. pro- 
visions of the Bill are no more than jyast 
to the tithepayer. Many suggestions, 
however, have been made that they vare 
not sufficiently just, and that in’ return 
for the imposition of a direet. liability 
upon the owner of the land some allow- 
ance should be made to him by this Bill. 
Reference has been made in some 
quarters to the allowance of 5 per/cent., 
which was one of the provisions ain‘ the 
original drafts of the Bill of 1887. J 
can only say with regard to that that 
grave objections were made to: it at 
the time, because a general average ‘of 
that sort would work unfairly in. many 
particular cases. Of course, where it is 
the present vase that the owner ofthe 
land pays tithe, as often happens, with- 
out any charge whatever to the owner of 
tithe, it would hardly be fair’ to 
charge the owner of tithe. with ‘a 
deduction of 5 per cent. on account 
of the passing of this Bill. .Where 
the collection from the occupier 
now costs less than 5 per cent. to:the 
owner of the tithe, as it often does, there 
also it would seem to be unfair to charge 
him with a deduction of 5 per cent. on 
account of the passing of ‘this Bill. 
Where, as it sometimes: might happen, 
the tithe is now paid by a single large 
occupier for land belonging to several 
non-resident owners, and the Bill makes 
a change in the payment of tithe 
by those non-resident owners instead 
of by the single occupier, you certainly 
could not charge the tithe owner 
for what is no benefit to him at all. 
This appeared to us to be a sufficient 
objection to prevent us from inserting in 
the Bill the provision that there should 
bean average deduction of 5 per cent. 
from the tithe. But a larger suggestion 
has been made, namely, that there 
should be some re-opening of the tithe 
settlement of 1836. I should like to 
know what is meant by the suggestion. 
You certainly cannot re-open the tithe 
settlement of 1836, if you mean: by that 
re-opening the award by which the sum 
to be paid in’each parish by way of rent- 
charge instead of tithe was fixed 
as the average sum_ received for 
preceding seven 
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years, because the data are gone 
upon which the award was made. But 
it would be possible to re-open the process 
by which, under the Tithe Commutation | 
Act of 1836, that award was converted | 
into a money payment varying from year , 
to year—I mean the system of corn 
averages. The Act of 1836 provides | 
that the reut-charge, when ascertained | 
by the award, shall be commuted into 


a payment varying with the annual | 


value of corn. The suggestion has been 
made, and it was carefully considered by 
the Corn Averages Committee of 1888, 
that this subject should be re-opened, so 
as to compel the corn averages to be 
calculated on the first sales, instead of 
the re-sales of corn, and also to include 
unsold corn in the average. I believe 
the latter proposition would be abso- 


lutely impossible in practice, because [I | 


do not see how you can ascertain the 
market price of unmarketed corn. As 
regards the first proposal, I will only say 
that these averages have ever since the 
Tithe Commutation Act been calculated 
not on growers’ prices, but on market 
prices. Market prices must include all 
expense and profits between the producer 
and the consumer. But whether these 
suggestions are feasible or not, I would 
impress upon the House that the adoption 
of either of them would amount to re- 
opening the system of corn averages, and 
that in any such re-opening the tithe 
owner would have a just right to demand 
that the whole subject should be revised, 
and that other articles of agricultural 
produce, besides wheat, barley, and oats, 
should be taken into consideration in 
the calculation of averages, such as meat, 
hay, and wool. I can assure the House 
it would be absolutely impossible to 
alter that system by the insertion of 
other articles, or by varying the pro- 
portions of the articles in any way but one 
to the advantage of the tithepayer. The 
only way in which the present system of 
corn averages covld be varied to the ad- 
vantage of the tithepayer would be by 
taking the averages solely upon wheat, 
or in a larger proportion upon wheat 
than at present. That proposition was 
made and rejected at the time of the 
discussion on the Tithe Commutation 
Act. If it was not just at that date, .it 
could not be held just now, when the 
proportion of wheat produced in this 
country to the amount of barley and 
Sor Michael Hicks Beach 
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. oats is very much less than it was at the 
time of the passing of the Tithe Commu- 
; tation Act. On all these grounds I can 
| Ravdlly: believe there can be any real 
argument in favour of re-opening the 
system of corn averages. I have this 
‘further rargument against it: that there 
is no ground for any proposition which 
| would involve a general or universal 
| reduction of tithe. There is unquestion- 
ably in certain parts of the country a 
very considerable grievance—a grievance 
with which I sympathise myself most 
heartily, and a grievance which I can 
assure the hon. Member for Leicester is 
not due, as he supposes, to fox hunting, 
or the preservation of ground game. 
What is the grievance? It is that in 
certain parts of England, particularly in 
Essex and Berkshire, the value of the 
land on which tithe is charged has de- 
teriorated since the passing of the Tithe 
Commutation Act more than the reduction 
of 22 per cent. in the value of the tithe 
as fixed by the Act. Where the land 
has deteriorated less than 22 per cent., 
or where it has increased in value 
since that time, then, if there is any 
grievance, it is that of the tithe owner. 
The only possible grievance to the 
tithepayer is where the land has 
decreased more than 22 per cent. in value. 
I think I have shown that there is no 
ground for a general re-valuation of tithe. 
| But would a partial re-valuation be pos- 
‘sible? The suggestion has been put for- 
ward that there might be a re-valuation of 
tithe in parts of England where the griev- 
ance which I have just mentioned exists. 
What would that mean? It would mean 
that where the Act of 1836 has given a 
good bargain to the tithe owner, you 
should annul that bargain, but where 
it has given him a bad bargain he 
should be held to it. It does not appear 
to me that such a proposal would be con- 
sistent with justice. There are tithe 
owners, like the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and the Colleges ‘at the Uni- 
versities, which own tithe in many parts of 
England ; if you lowered tithe on these 
grounds in some parts of England, surely 
you ought to raise it where it is less than a 
certain proportion of the value of the 
land in other parts of England. But even 
in individual parishes in Essex and Berk- 
shire ; it might be found that one. farm 
in a parish, perhaps through neglect, has 
fallen very heavily in value, while other 
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land in the parish might have been much 
improved in value by the expenditure on 
buildings by the landowner. Would it 
be fair to the tithe-owner to lower the 
tithe onthe farm which has fallenin value, 
and not to raise it on the farm which has 
improved in value by reason of the 
owner's investing his capital in it? But 
would it be fair to the tithe-payer to 
raise it on the land which has in- 
It would be most 
unjust towards the landowner, who, 
relying on the settlement of 1836, and 
the abolition of the growing tithe, has 
invested his capital in improving his 
land. There may be a change in the 
circumstances of agriculture some day. 
[ devoutly hope there will be, and that 
the value of land will go up again. If 
you reduced the tithe now on land which 
had fallen in value, ought you not to raise 
it again if the value of that land increased? 
[f so, have you not struck a fatal blow at 
the principle of the abolition of the growing 
tithe, which was the great advantage of 
the Tithe Commutation Act, and which 
was more beneficial to agriculture in this 
country than anything else that has been 
done by it? It may be asked, “Is there 
anything in this Bill to meet the grievance 
of the tithepayer ?” That brings me to the 
part of the Bull which relates to redemp- 
tion. Provisions as to redemption, I think 
[ shall show, are a boon to the tithepayer 
as well as the tithe owner, and may be a 
special boon to those parts of the country 
most affected by agricultural depression. 
We have not thought it right to propose 
anything like a compulsory or universal 
redemption of tithe. Ido not believe that 
is desired by the tithe owner or the tithe- 
payer at any price which an impartial 
tribunal would award as a fair price to 
the parties concerned. What we have 
thought it right to do is so to alter the 
law as to afford to either party desiring 
to redeem, every facility that can be 
granted for the purpose consistent with 
justice. The law with respect to tithe 
redemption in ordinary cases at the 
present time allows the Board of Agri- 
culture, if they see fit, to order the re- 
demption of tithe under 20s. a year at a 
price equal t» 25 times the commuted 
amount, on the application either of the 
titheowner or tithepayer; and the re- 
demption of tithe over 20s. a year ata 
price not less than 25 times the com- 


muted amount, on the joint application | 
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of tithe owner and tithepayer, with con- 
sent of the Bishop and patron, where the 
tithe owner is the incumbentofa benefice ; 
and it makes no provision which would 
enable the tithepayer to arrange to 
pay by way of instalinents the capital 
sum fixed for redemption of the tithe. 
The provisions of the law with regard to 
redemption at the present moment are a 
dead letter. The Land Commissioners, 
to whom the Board of Agriculture have 
now succeeded, inform me that they did 
not think it fair to enforce upon the tithe- 
payer the redemption of the small tithe 
at a price 25 times its commuted amount ; 
and with regard to the redemption of 
the larger tithe it is obvious that with 
£100 tithe at the price of £78, and 
no allowance for rates and taxes, very 
few tithepayers would care to redeem 
at the commuted amount. What we pro- 
pose in lieu of the present system is this 
—to abolish the limit of 25 times the 
commuted amount, and to allow the Board 
of Agriculture to fix the price in cases 
below 20s., or in the case of building land. 
In the case of lay tithe of a higher amount 
than 20s., the duty of the Board of Agri- 
culture would be simply to sanction any 
agreement the parties might arrive at. 
In the case of ecclesiastical tithe over 
20s., their duty is proposed to be the 
same, except that, in accordance with the 
precedent of the Glebe Lands Act, 1888, 
they may overrule ,the objections of the 
Bishop and patron on satisfying them- 
selves that the redemption is for the 
permanent benefit of the benefice. Now, 
I would call attention to an important 
provision in Clause 10. In deciding on 
this, and in fixing a price for the redemp- 
tion of the tithe, the Board of Agriculture 
will have regard, not as now to the 
commuted amount of the tithe, but to 
any increase or decrease on the current 
year and the six previous years, in the 
annual sum payabie on account of tithe, 
which is, of course, a very different thing, 
and to the amount of rates and taxes 
charged on it during that time for which 
no allowance can be made now—not to 
any fixed number of years’ purchase, but 
to the circumstances of each particular 
case, and especially to any such increase 
or decrease in the proportion between 
the annual value of the tithe rent-charge 
and of the land .as may affect the 
security of the tithe rent-charge. The 
principle upon which these provisions 
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are based is this. that you cannot fairly 
settle this matter on a system of 
averages. You must deal with the 
redemption of tithe as the commutation 
of tithe was dealt with, according to the 
cireumstances of each particular case. 
Where the rates are low, and the amount 
of the tithe in proportion to the ,annual 
value of the land out of which it springs 
is low, so that the security is good, of 
course, in. such a case the price of redemp- 
tion would be high. But in those cases 
in Essex and Berkshire to which I have 
alluded, where the rates have kecome, 
owing to the depreciation in the value of 
other property in the parish, a tremen- 
dous burden onthe tithe owner, and are 
now very high, and where the amount 
of the tithe, perhaps, almost swallows up 
the value of the land out of which it 
springs, so that the security for the tithe 
is very much reduced, there obviously the 
price of the tithe would be very low. 
The proposition is that each case shall be 
judged on its own merits. Now, I quite 
admit that redemption in each case is 
to be voluntary on both sides. But the 
sensible tithe owner would surely con- 
sider the risk he runs from the diminn- 
tion of security and the increase of his 
rates, and would consent to redemption 
on fair terms, even though it might be 
at a comparatively low price. I need not 
dwell upon the advantage to the tithe 
owner and the tithepayer of increased 
facility for the redemption of small tithes 
or of tithes payable on land which is to 
be divided into small plots for building 
or other purposes. A small tithe is 
® nuisance to the tithepayer, and a 
great source of trouble and expense in 
collection to the tithe owner, and 
obviously it is the interest of the tithe 
owner to redeem such tithe on a very 
much less number of years’ purchase 
than 25 years,which is now the minimum 
fixed by law. ‘The tithe on land to be 
cut up into small plots for building 
or other purposes certainly ought to be 
redeemed in the public interest. It is 
not well that the owner should sell the 
land to a number of small freeholders, 
charged with little payments of this kind, 
of which the pnrchaser may be absolutely 
ignorant when he agrees to buy. We 
have inserted in the Bill provisions for 
enabling the tithepayer, where redemp- 
tion has been agreed upon, to provide the 
capital sum for redemption in a manner 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 
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which shall be easy to himself.: Where 
lay tithe is concerned he will be enabled 
to charge his settled estate, or other 
estate, with a capital sum or with an 
annuity for its redemptioh. Where the 
titheis ecclesiastical tithe he will pay the 
price of redemption by annual payments 
for 50 years, of 44 per cent. on the capital 
sum to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
They will form a Tithe Redemption Fund ; 
and out of it they will pay interest at the 
rate of 3% per cent. on the redemption 
price to the owner of the tithe which has 

en redeemed. I do not think I need 
enter into the minor details of the Bill ; 
and I have really to thank the House for 
the patience with which they have 
listened thus far to what, I fear, has been 
a dull exposition of a very complicated 
subject. What I would say with regard 
to the redemption scheme is this: | 
think I have amply shown that the 
law with regard to redemption does 
require amendment, and we have made 
proposals which, in our judgment, will 
be fair to both the parties concerned, 
and which shall also secure that the 
tithes shall not be frittered away. I do 
not suppose for a moment that our 
redemption scheme is perfect or in- 
capable of amendment, and we shall 
receive suggestions for amendment, from 
whatever quarter they may come, with 
perfectly open minds, provided only 
those suggestions are just to the 
interests of both the parties concerned 
and to the interests of the public. I 
doubt whether it is possible, on any sub- 
ject which excites so much interest as 
this, to propose a Bill which shall meet 
with universal approbation ; I am quite 
sure it is impossible to do so on the 
tithe question; but this, at any rate, 
I may say, I make no objection what- 
ever to the opposition with which this 
Bill has been met. I do not care for 
the opposition of those who oppose the 
Bill because they want to make the 


| payment of tithe as difficult as possible, in 
|order to injure the Church, or of those 


who think that they find in this tithe 
question a useful lever, as it has been 
called, for upsetting the Establishment, 
and wish that that lever should be kept 
in the hands of the people. Nor of those 
who are the foes to all property, 
and are trying to delude some un- 
wary landowners into believing that 
the foundations of one kind of property 
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can be weakened without injuring those 
of all other kinds of property. When 
I come to the criticism offered by 
tithe owners on one side and tithepayers 
on the other, lam very much disposed 
to set one against the other. When I 
am told by the Tithepayers’ Association 
that this Bill is entirely in the interests 
of the tithe owner, I turn,.on the other 
hand, to a letter which I read the other 
day from an indignant tithe owner, in 
which he described the Bill as an 

‘‘ Inhuman measure of simple spoliation, far- 
nishing fresh evidence of the general decay of 
principle which threatens the very existence of 
society.” 
Isay these criticisms may be setone against 
the other,and in the middle of them I find 
reasonable safety. I commend the Bill 
to the fair judgment of the House as an 
attempt to do justice to both sides, and 
to the interests of the country at large, 
and as a measure which, in our belief, if 
it should become law, will have this 
beneficent operation—that it will put an 
end to a mistaken grievance which is the 
main source of the strength, if not of the 
existence, of a lawless and dangerous 
agitation. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be’ now read a second 
time.” 


(5,28) Mr. PICTON ros2—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: In point of form, 
other Amendments onthe Paper will take 
precedence of that of the hon. Member. 

Mr. PICTON: I thought I was first. 


No other hon. Member rising, 
5~-Mr. PICTON said: Mr. Speaker, the 
right hon. Gentleman has taken a san- 
guine view of the safety of a middle 
course in a case where “ Cannon to right 
of them, cannon to left of them, volleyed 
and thundered.” Nodoubt the question 
is a complicated one, and last Session the 
leader of the House promised that it 
should be submitted toa Joint Select 
Committee of both Houses, so that it 
might examine and report upon the com- 
plications to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has alluded. That would have been 
a reasonable course, and it would have 
been especially reasonable and wise if 
the noble Lord, who has presided over a 
meeting of the Tithe Question Associa- 
tion, had been appointed chairman of the 
Committee. The right hon. gentleman 
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has quated something I have written, but 
he misunderstands my position. It is 
because this Bill relaxes the hold of the 
nation on the tithe, juggles with it, and 
turns into a portable form the nation’s 
property, so that it can be easily carried 
off hereafter, that I, for one, strongly 
object to the Bill. No doubt the tithe 
is legally due from the tithepayer to the 
tithe owner, but it is likewise the property 
of the people of this country in general. 
I am anxious it should not be taken 
away from them, and I am anxious _ it 
should not be lessened in value. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to the 
case of Wales. Wales will have much 
better exponents of her cause than I can 
pretend to be, and yet ‘such is my sym 
pathy for the Principality that I cannot 
help making some remarks unon the 
case of Wales. .The right hon. Gentle- 
man referred to the 75 parishes in the 
diocese of St. Asaph, where, out of 
£38,000 of tithe that is due, £10,000 
remains unpaid, and he went on to refer 
to the strange kind of Christianity that 
passed by the sufferings of the clergy, 
which are brought about by this large 
proportion of the tithe remaining unpaid. 
In my opinion it is a strange kind of 
Christianity that leads the members of 
the Established Church in Wales to allow 
their clergy to suffer.in this manner, and 
which seeks to throw the burden of the 
maintenance of the clergy of that Church 
upon the poor farmers of Wales. The 
right hon. Gentleman was quite wrong in 
his allusion to myself. He said I might 
obtain the praise of the Liberation 
Society for the course I am now taking. 
On the contrary, the hon. Member for 
West Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), who is 
a distinguished member of the Libera- 
tion Society, has expressed his strong 
disapproval of my action. Therefore, it 
is not to the Liberation Society I. am 
looking for praise and encouragement. 
I look, as I hope to show presently, to 
the common sense and the substantial 
interests that are at stake. The right 
hon. Gentleman has also said that 
nothing’ is liable to be taken in satisfac- 
tion of the tithe-charge except what is 
grown upon the land, and that the new 
Act will carefully preserve that state of 
the law. I hope to show it will do 
nothing of the kind. Not only will the 
produce of any particular plot of land 
be liable for the tithe-charge upon it, but 
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that of other plots held by the same 
farmer, as well as his furniture, will | 
also be liable to make good any deficiency. 

instead of abolishing distraint this Bill 
doubles the power, and extends distraint 
to the farmer's household goods, as well 
as to what is growing on the land.. The 
right hon. Gentleman has told us that 
the value of land in Berkshire and 
Hssex has very considerably diminished. 
So it has, and it is a great shame that in 
this country, which possesses the richest 
and largest markets in the world, the 
Government should have been so blind 
to the nation’s real interest as to allow the 
value of land to go down as it has done. 
{cannot believe that this is an absolute 
necessity ; and, indeed, the right hon. 
Gentleman himself looks forward to 
another and a better state of things, when 
the value of the land may be restored, 
and the value of tithe likewise. But he 
wants to sell tithe now when everything 
is depressed, and when a comparatively 
low price can be obtained for it. To 
that extent he will diminish the value of 
the nation’s property. With that policy 
I entirely disagree. But the Govern- 
ment are evidently puzzled in this 
matter. This is the fourth Bill they 
have brought in on this question, and 
everyone has differed from the rest. 
This looks like uncertainty, vacillation, 
and weakness of purpose. The present 
Bill is no better than any of the others. 
It is simply an attempt to delude public 
opinion, which they dare not face. Does 
it conciliate public opinion on either 
side? We have the Resolutions of the 


Tithe Question Association and of the | 
we have articles and | 


Farmers’ Alliance ; 
letters in the Mark Lane Express, a 
paper not much inclined to Liberalism ; 
and we have articles and letters in the 


paper called Agriculture, and all of them | 


are bitterly opposed tothe measure brought 
in by the right hon.Gentleman. Witha 
good many of the articles and letters I 
agree, for my first objection to his 
measure is thaf it does nothing whatever 
for the relief of agriculture, or for the 
relief of the farmers working on the land. 
[ am perfectly anxious not to be mis- | 
understood on this point. Iam aware: 
that many crude proposals are made 
which assume that it would be a relief of 
agriculture to lessen the amount of tit he, | 
or, in other words, to upset the settle- | 
ment of 1836. T am not of that opinion at ' 
Mr. Picton 
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all. My method of relief would be very 
different to that. The Government will 
‘not face the real grievance, which is 
that the tithe system takes out of the 
land every year a very large sum of 
money which ought to go towards 
lightening the financial burdens of the 
people, but which is devoted to the 
purposes of what can no longer be con- 
sidered a National Church. The right 
hon. Gentleman has said that the tithe 
is as much the property of the Church 
as a man’s watch is the man’s property. 
*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I was re- 
ferring to lay tithe. 

Mr. PICTON: Yes; and the right hon. 
Gentleman denied that tithe was in 
any proper sense the property of the 
nation, adding that it was the property 
of the Chureh. For the belief that 
tithe is the property of the nation we 
have authority. That great statesman, 
Lord John Russell, in bringing forward 
the Tithe Commutation Bill in 1836, 
distinctly stated that the tithe was 
national property, and no one, either in 
this House or the House of Lords, has 
attempted to question the accuracy of 
that statement. At the opening of this 
very Session the right hon. Gentlemen 
who respectively lead on each side of the 
Table spoke of tithe as national property. 
No one, as far as I know, differed from 
them ; but I will take the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, that it is the property 
of the Church. Whatis the Church ? 
Will he define the Church of England ! 
| Will the right hon. Gentleman tell the 
House in what respect the Church of 
England differs from the English nation ? 
Tam a member of the Church of England. 
I decline to be considered anything else. 
L was christened in the Church of Eng- 

land, and though I have not very fre- 
quently attended its services I have 
sometimes done so with, I hope, consider- 
able profit. I disavow altogether that 
I have any desire to increase the difficulty 
of collecting tithes in order to injure the 
Established Church as a spiritual and a 
religious institution. But the Church of 
England is by law established. I defy 
| the right hon. Gentleman to distinguish 
it from the English nation. I know the 
| right hon. Gentleman may tell me, as 
learned professors and distinguished 
lawyers have done, that he himself is 
technically wrong in calling tithe the 
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property of the Church, that it is the 
property of certain Corporations, some 
Corporations sole and others aggregate 
Corporations. He knows that is a 
technical description. He himself says 
it is the property of the Church. I 
maintain that tithe is the property of the 
English nation, considered as a Church ; 
and that if the English nation wills that 
this property shall be put to other uses, 
it will never be deterred from acting by 
the reflection that it belongs to the 
English nation in_ its _ spiritual 
and not in its secular capacity, 
and so I do not think that the 
observation that it is the property of the 
Church will be of very much avail. Our 
real grievance is that large sums of 
money, amounting altogether to no lessa 
sum than £4,000,000sterling,are taken out 
of the land year by year and handed over 
to the Church, which ought to be applied 
towards lightening the financial burdens 
of the community. I may be told that 
this is not the light in which the Tithe 
Question Association and the Farmers’ 
Alliance regard the matter. But I am 
not so sure of that. At any rate, I think 
they are very rapidly coming to that 
way of thinking, and, if anything will 
drive them to it, it is certainly the Bill 
now before the House. They want 
teaching; they want to understand that 
if their burdens are to be lightened it 
can only be done by diverting the 
nation’s property to do the nation’s work. 
The money might be spent in the pro- 
vision of additional schools, or in the es- 
tablishmentofAgriculturalColleges, which 
are very much wanted, or in promoting 
higher education of every kind. Iam 
persuaded that if the people once learn 
that such application of the property of 
the nation would lessen their burdens 
and tend to increase their profits, we should 
very soon have them on our side in deal- 
ing with the relief that is to be given to 
the occupying tenants and those who toil 
on the land. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the Bill will prevent distress, and 
he based his assertion on the presence of 
the Ist clause. But under the 6th 
clause tithe is to be regarded as rent. 
How do people recover rent? Is it not 
usually by the process of distress? 
Would not the same power of dis- 
tress apply to this tithe rent-charge, 
which is turned into rent? Suppose 


a farmer pays £50 rent and £50! 
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tithe. At present, tithe cannot 
be recovered from him except by dis- 
training on the crops growing on the 
land; but by the 6th clause the £50 
will be turned into so much additional 
rent. He will owe it-to his landlord, 
who, if it is not paid, may proceed by 
way of distress vpon everything the 
man has got. Therefore, instead of 
abolishing distress, the Bill makes distress 
more acute, painful, and . dangerous. 
Besides that, at present the farmer may 
only be distrained upon by one person, 
the owner of the tithe; but if this Bill 
passes he may be distrained upon by 
either of two, by the tithe owner or the 
receiver appointed by the County Court. 
The “receiver” includes the manager, 
and he will have power, if hé thinks 
proper, to take the farm out of the hands 
of the farmer. Therefore, I contend 
there are two parties who may distrain, 
not only upon the produce growing out 
of the ground, but upon everything in 
the stables and houses. I wonder at 
the boldness of any Government coming 
forward and saying that a Bill like this 
is any relief. Again, it is provided 
that application may be made to the 
Assessment Committee in order to obtain 
a special assessment. Just, in passing, 
let me ask the House if this is not 
tampering with the nation’s property? You 
are to have the value of the tithe 
lowered in this insidious manner,and yet 
nothing would induce the right hon. 
Gentleman to disturb the settlement 
of 1836. It can be _ disturbed 
all over the country by the Assessment 
Committee. I have here a list of 18 
farms, the letting value of each of which 
has gone down, in 20 or 30 years, by 
more than half, and, in some cases, by 
more than two-thirds, and even more 
than: five-sixths. The tithe, of course, 
remains the same. I find a case of a 
farm, which formerly was rented at 
£1,600, with tithe amounting to £400. 
The landlord has agreed to let it for 
£650, the landlord himself paying the 
tithe. Ifthe landlord goes to the Assess- 
ment Committee and obtains a reduction, 
into whose pocket will the profit go? It 
will gointo the pocket of the landlord. 
And so landlords get as much as ever they 
can screw out of the tenants. If the 
landlords do not get more now, it is only 
because they cannot. If the special 
assessments are reduced, landlords who 
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are accustomed to get as much as they 
fairly can will, of course, get the benefit 
of the lowered assessment. I hold that the 
clause providing for appeal to the Assess- 
ment Committee will almost invariably 
operate—and always in times of pros- 
perity—in favour of the landlord,-and not 
ofthe occupying farmer. Then, says the 
right hon. Gentleman, there is this magni- 
ficent project of redemption. In the 
Land Commissioners’ Report for 1888 


I find that an annual amount of 
tithe, reaching £17,500, has been 
redeemed for £443,000. What I 


should like to know is whether on those 
farms where the tithe has been redeemed 
the farmers get their land at lower 
rates? Do they not pay the interest on 
the money that was expended in the re- 
demption of the tithes? Does the land- 
lord hand over the interest on the money 
to the tenant? Certainly not, if he can 
avoid it. Whether the tithe is redeemed 
or not, the occupier is called upon to pay 
as much as the land will produce. But 
when it is said the landlords are made 
liable, I quite agree in the desirability of 
that. I think they ought to be 
more liable than they are now; 
but, as I have shown, the tenant is 
liable to the owner. You make matters 
worse forthe farmer by giving the owner 
a firmer grip of him than he had before. 
[t will be easier for the owner to get at 
the tenant, and he can do it at less ex- 
pense. The Amendments which were 
proposed to the Bill of last year were 
much better than anything to be found 
in the present Bill. There the County 
Court: was made a sort of Court of 
arbitration. That proposal was strongly 
supported by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) 
who, I am afraid, frightened the Govern- 
ment by the way in which he praised it ; 
the result being that the clause has 
disappeared. Short of such interference 
as was then projected between the land- 
lord and the tenant there is no hope of 
helping, the farmer at all, except by 
the devotion of the tithe to the lighten- 
ing of the burdens of the people. I 
maintain that that is the proper purpose 
of the tithe. From time immemorial 
one-tenth has been stopped out of the 
produce. of the land. For whom is it 
stopped ? “I know some people will say, 
“Tt is stopped for the glory of God.”* I 
know no better way of glorifying God 
Mr. Picton 
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than in serving our fellow-creatures. No 
one would be so blasphemous as to 
suppose that the tithe can be of any use 
to the Almighty. The tithe was given 
for the purpose of, doing good to our 
fellow-creatures. It was, of course, 
devoted to certain ornate church ser- 
vices ; but, in addition, it was devoted to 
alms-giving, and to the help and relief of 
the sick. Why, Sir, the monasteries of 
old times, though they were associated, 
especially towards their latter end, with 
many abuses, were amongst the most 
beautiful our history can show. They 
were formed of men professedly, at least, 
and often really, associated together as 
brethren for the glory of God through 
service to mankind. All the tenants of 
the estate regarded the good brethren as 
indeed their brothers and their helpers. 
In all times of application the people 
went to them for help; in all times of 
perplexity they appealed to them for 
advice and were never refused. The 
monasteries were, at any rate for a long 
time, a source of beneficence in their 
neighbourhoods; and not merely of 
spiritual, but of secular service as well. 
Well, Sir, I say that the tithes which, in 
former days, were devoted to the use of 
the monasteries ouglit now to be de- 
yoted to the. good works which. the 
monasteries performed as far as those 
works are consistent with our times. The 
misuse of tithe in its devotion to a 
Church which is‘ no longer national is 
bitterly felt in the Principality of Wales. 
Those spiritual wants which the medieval 
Church supplied in its own way our 
fellow-countrymen’ in Wales meet by 
voluntary contributions. They | build 
their own temples of worship, they 
support their own ministers, and the 


enormous majority ‘of’ the people of. 


Wales never troublé’ the so-called 
National Church for any service what- 
ever. Whatever the Representatives of 
English constituencies do, I earnestly 
hope the Representatives of Wales. will 
fight this Bill to the death, and never be 
content with anything but the restora- 
tion to the people of what is their right. 
The Welsh ,people have been far too 
patient, so patient that they have been 
looked. upon as poor-spirited. -I believe 
that if they had..gone,the right way 
about it, the way they’ have heen .taughi 


by the Irish Members, they would have 


had the so-called National Church in 
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Waies disestablished and disendowed a _ honour and high integrity of the Keclesi- 
generation ago. Whatever Members astical Commissioners ; but, after all, what 
may think, the fact is that the feeling in | is the duty of a denominational trustee ? 
the Principality is becoming beyond | It is to do the best he can for his denomi- 
endurance. The steam has got up so, nation, and in the event of disendowment 
high that there may be an explosion any | if the Ecclesiastical Commissioners find 
time, unless something is done to meet | themselves with 60 millions of Govern- 
the discontent. Now, Sir, who will have ; ment and other securities in hand, they 
to value the tithe? The Board of Agri-| will, no doubt, feel it to be their duty 
culture is to have a great deal to do with | as denominational trustees to do their 
it. What is the Board of Agriculture’; best for the Anglican Church. There- 
It is represented in this House by a| fore, I strongly object to making over 
highly respected gentleman who pro-! this property to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
fesses to understand all about rural life, | missioners, who are entirely unfitted by 


. and who is a great authority on sport. | their position to be entrusted with such 


- that of our children if-we allow such 
‘a Bill as this to be carried out. We have 





But I presume the Board is composed of | 
representatives of the land-owning | 
interest, and I suppose they will see | 
that the price at which tithe may be | 
redeemed is brought down as low as! 
possible. The Bishops are to have a) 
voice in the matter ; but I do not think | 
they will avail against the worldly- | 
minded astuteness of the members of | 
the Board of Agriculture. The Board 
is a very dangerous Body indeed to deal 
with this national inheritance. Now, to 
whom is the inheritance to be made over ? 
To the LKcclesiastical Commissioners. 
Whoarethe Keclesiastical Commissioners? 
They consist of two Archbishops, 31 
Bishops, three Deans, and 21 laymen. 
The fact is, that the Commissioners are 
not a national Board, but simply trustees 
for a religious denomination. They are 
a Church Company Limited, and to this 
company Parliament is asked to make 
over the enormous capital that may be 
realised by the sale of tithes. Putting 
it at a very low estimate, tithes ought to 
realise a capital of between £60,000,000 
and £70,000,000 sterling. It may be 
said that the transaction is too big to be 
effected, and that the probability is that 
the sales will never be carried out. Why 
bring in the Bill at all if that be so? I 
must assume that the Bill will be 
carried out. Just think of the 
difference between our condition and 


« revenue of about £3,300,000 secured as 
a first charge on the national land. Our 
descendants, if this transaction is carried 
out, will possess some 60 millions in 
a very portable form, which can be easily 
carried off; Now, do not let me be: mis- 
understood. Of course, I am insinuating 





nothing whatever against the perfect 


a duty. I observe that the Farmers’ 
Alliance, on March 10, passed a Resolu- 
tion to the effect— 

“That no measure dealing with tithe will be 

satisfactory which does not demand that the re- 
dempticn price be handed to the County 
Councils.”’ 
[“Oh.”] That shows that, in the opinion 
of the Farmers’. Alliance, the County 
Council is certainly a more trustworthy 
and desirable Body to deal with the 
matter than the Kcclesiastical Com- 
missioners. It is said that the land of 
poor old England is worn out, and only 
fit for sport. Well, the fact is, the land 
of this country is no longer the poor 
man’s farm, but the rich man’s sporting 
ground, and until that is altered the 
land will never be worth more. But if 
this country has only 10 years of 
thorough-going Radical Government— 
not merely Liberal, but- pure and un- 
adulterated Radical Government—the 
value of the land here will be in 
creased at the very least. 50 per cent. ; 
and while the tenants will be better 
off, the landlords may have reason to bless 
their stars they have had the Radicals in 
office ; but the makeshift scheme before 
the House will only hinder such a blessed 
time, and retard the reform which is 
absolutely necessary. For these reasons, 
I move that the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months, 


Amendment proposed, to leave’ out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Picton.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
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*(6.14.) Mk. 8. T.EVANS(Glamorgan- 
shire, Mid): In rising to address the 
House for the first time I desire to 
appeal for that indulgence which the 
House, in its generosity, always extends 
to new Members. I should not have 
ventured to address the House. for the 
first time on a vexed and complicated 
question like this, except for one reason, 
and that is the intense interest my con- 
stituency, in common with all the other 
constituencies in Wales, take in the 
matter. I think it is very evident, from 
the speech of the President of the 
Board of ‘Trade, that this Bill 
like the Bill of last Session, 
is brought forward simply and solely on 
account of something that has happened 
in Wales. The right hon. Gentleman 
began his speech by saying that there 
was urgent necessity for an amendment 
of the law. I do not know where that 
necessity has arisen unless. it be in the 
Principality. At the conclusion of his 
speech the right hon. Gentleman said 
he thought the Bill should pass, s» as to 
put an end to a mistaken grievance 
and a dangerous agitation. From this 
again, it is very evident that the 
part of the country the Government 
have in view in proposing this measure 
is the Principality of Wales; and touch- 
ing upon something that has fallen 
from the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Picton), if I may be allowed to 
speak on behalf of my Colleagues in the 
representation of Wales, I will say that 
it is our intention to do our .utmost 
to defeat this Bill, both upon Second 
Reading, and also in Committee. I go 
further, and say that, as Welsh Members, 
we expect the English Liberals and 
Radicals to help us, and if we are not so 
assisted, Wales will have something to say 
about it. Of course, the Irish Members 
will assist us, I know. Now, the Welsh 
people take a very broad view of this 
matter. They regard tithe as national 
property, and, holding that view, they 
are naturally very dissatisfied with the 
narrowly conceived measure which is 
now before the Hous>. We are supported 
in our contention by such an authority 
as the leader of the House, because in the 
recent debate on the Address the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

‘‘The right hon. Gentleman (the Member 


for Mid Lothian) referred, in terms which I 
desire to re-echo, to the question of tithe. 
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He said that tithe ought to be respected and 
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preserved as national property. I re-echo that 
sentiment, and it will be the effort of Her 
Majesty’s Government to present a Bill to that 
effect.” 


I do not 
appeals to the House as one which is going 


know whether this measure 


to preserve tithe as national property 
or not, but to us it does not so appeal. 
If it is national property, what does the 
measure do with regard to it? I have 
said it is narrowly conceived. I use 
the words advisedly, and I may say 
I was much amused in reading the 


debate on the Bill of last Session, 
to find observations made by a 
late ‘Tory Member o! this House. 


in which he compared the Bill then 
before the House toa little mouse. He 
added that the mouse was “a little animal 
deserving at the present time of very 
great care indeed, so that it might be 
brought to maturity ”"—I suppose this 
Bill is the maturity of the mouse of last 
Session——“‘so as to make it a useful animal 
not only in England but in Wales.” 1 
admit that this Bill is a little more 
extended in its dimensions—it might be 
compared to a rat, but whether itis a 
rat or a mouse, it is equally objectionable. 
What does the Bill do? It merely 
touches the fringe of a very large 
question, and I think, with all deference 
to the President of the Board of Trade, 
it does reopen the settlement made in 
1836, when the Tithe Commutation Act 
was passed. We hear a great deal about 
needy clergy, and about tithe owners 
having lost a large part of their property. 
We have not had the fact stated that 
since 1836, whereas the value of tithe has 
been below par for 22 years, it has been 
above par for 31 years. If the settle- 
ment is going to be opened ‘at all it 
ought to be opened from the point of 
view of all the parties to the settle- 
ment. But this Bill is a Bill to 
help one party alone,‘and that party, 
of course, is the clergy of the Church of 
England. There is a little given to the 
landlord, but I think we are correct in 
saying broadly that the object of the 
Bill is to give relief to one class, and one 
class alone, and upon that ground it is 
a piece of class legislation, which this 
House ought not to pass. The measure 
is divisible into three parts. First, there 
is the remedy proposed for the recovery 
of tithe, and, again, we have the aid of 
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the County Courts, though not in: the 
same way as was suggested last year. 
The remedy given is not, as was pro- 
posed last year, by suing the tenant, 
but by making the owner liable, 
and enabling the County Court to 
appoint a receiver of the rents and profits: 
of the land. The hon. Member for Leices- | 
ter has pointed out that whereas the | 


lish the remedy by distress for the 


recovery of tithe rent-charge, other por- , 
tions of the Bill heap distress upon’ 


distress. If the 3rd clause is passed 
in its present shape, it will not only be 
possible todistrain for the tithe, but for the 
costs, which may amount to 50, 60, or 70 
per cent. Then the 6th clause of the 


Bill, as it stands, will also allow distress ; , 


therefore, the grievance as to distress is 
not done away with at all. There is 
another grievance which will be inflicted 
if the Bill passes, and that is that the 
receiver may also be made 
ger of the farm. [Cries of “No, no!”] 


I have read the Bill, and I think if hon. | 


Gentlemen will read it they will say 
“Yes, yes.” As to the remedy, I will 
merely add that in Wales we have re | 
a good deal about Church and State ; i 

szems tome that if the Bill passes in its | 
present form the phrase will be changed | 
into Church and County Court. The 
second part of the Bill relates to the 
special rateable value. Under the Bill | 


of last year, the tenant was to pay the | 


tithe, and the tithe owner might more 
easily recover by suing him. There was 
to be no relief for the tenant. 
year, when the Government proposes to 
change the liability for tithe from the 
tenant to the landlord, the landlord is to ! 
have relief. As to the Assessment Com- | 
mittee, I hope that if the Bill gets into | 
Committze the Government will be able to | 
place the decision of the rateable value | 
in the hands, not of the Assessment. 
Committee (a body which does not com- | 
mand confidence, except that of the | 
parsons and landlords), but in the hands | 
of the County Councils. The third part of 
the Bill is that which deals with the 
redemption of tithe, and, so far as I can 
sez, it does not commend “itself‘to any 


portion of the community. We were told | 


by the President of the Board of Trade 
that he did not propose to — dis- 


cuss the present: appropriation of tithe. | 


It is evident to the House already 
VOL. CCCXLITI. —['rmirp sertes.] 
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1st clause in the Bill pretends to abo- | 


mana- | 


But this | 
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that the diseussion has gone into that 
groove, and in that groove it will remain. 
But the Bill itself does have regard to 
the appropriation of tithe, because it says 


that if tithe rent charge is redeerwd the 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners are to use 
the redemption value of the tithe fcr the 
| permanent benefit of the benefice, that 
is, to establish for ever the present 
appropriation. It cannot be expected 
that the people of Wales, who are a 
nation of Nonconformists, are satisfied 
with the present application and appro- 
priation of tithe. They might be more 
satisfied with it if, as in the olden days, a 
third of the tithe went towards the 
assistance of the poor. But from the 
days of that great spoliator—as he was 
called by the right hon. Baronet— 
Henry the Eighth, tithe has gone almost 
altogether into the Church channel. 
In Glamorganshire £40 a year only goes 
out of tithe to a charity instead of a third 
of the whole, as in the days gone by. 
Let me also draw attention to the fact 
that out of the County of Glamorgan, 
| £3,000 a year is taken in tithes by the 
| Dean and Chapter of Gloucester. How 
can it be expected that the people of 
t | Wales, of poor little Wales, as the Princi- 
pality is sometimes called, can be satisfied 
with such an appropriation of tithe by 
|the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester 
Cathedral. I venture to hope that the 
Government, for their own sake, will do 
with this Bill as they did with their 
Tithe Bill last Session, that is, withdraw 
it. I am satisfied that it would be to 
the interest of the clergy themselves if 
the Bill were withdrawn. What ought 
to be done with tithes in Wales is to 
're-adjust them, and to nationalise them. 
| We have heard of the grievances of 
farmers in England, but, strange to say, 
we find no relief in the Bill for them ; 
‘the proposals are made in the interest of 
the starving clergy. Well, I hope the 
Church is not in such a degraded 
state as to allow its clergy to starve. I 
am afraid the Government take their 
views of Wales too much from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General. 
An estimable man and an able adminis- 


{trator he no doubt is, but of Wales he 


knows next to nothing. I say it ad- 
visedly and without offence; more is 
required than a summer residence in the 





Principality to understand the views 
and aspirations of the Welsh people. If, 
D 
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after all, your clergy are starving what a 
commentary 1s that upon the conduct of 
Churchmen. They have had their churches 
built, and their parsonages and their 
rectories provided, and yet the rich people 
of Wales, landlords and merchants, 
allow their clergy to starve! Noncon- 
formists have not only erected their 
own chapels but maintain their own 
ministers, and you hear nothing of 
their ministers being in distress. If 
the Government would only look the 
matter really in the face the decision 
to which they would come would be 
this: that the voluntary system which 
has succeeded in Wales in regard to Non- 
conformists, would also succeed in regard 
to the Church. We have no quarrel 
with the Church in Wales. We do not 
want to injure the Church ; we want to 
get rid of the Establishment, not of the 
Church. If the adherents of the Church 
were to rely upon the voluntary system, 
and upon the liberality of its own sup- 
porters, I am sure we should hear the 
last of a starving Welsh clergy. I 
thank hon. Members for the attention 
with which they have iistened to me on 
this my first time of addressing the 
House. 

*(6.35.) Mr. GEDGE (Stockport): I 
do not pretend to follow the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester through his very dis- 
cursive speech, in which the whole civil 
and ecclesiastical history of the country 
was touched upon, more or less, but I feel 
indebted to him for putting at the close 
of his observations his objections to the 
Bill under four heads. To these I will 
endeavour to make a reply. The first 
great grievance is this: that the Govern- 
ment do not, as he says, face the real 
problem before them, that being, in his 
view, the Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment of the National Church. The 
hon. Member who spoke last, and whom, 
though I am not an old Member of the 
House, I may congratulate upon the clear- 
ness and force of his first address, that 
hon. Member states, following the hon. 
Member for Leicester, that he has no 
wish to injure the Church ; he only wishes 
to Disestablish it. Well, whether he 
would consider it an injury to himself to 
be deprived of his income, or even of his 
pocket-money, we can easily guess. For 
it is not a question of Disestablishment ; 
they, care very little for that, the real 
question is Disendowment, not Disestab- 

Mr. S. T. Evans 
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lishment. The hon.Member who wishes 
the Church disestablished would also have 
it disendowed, and that he calls doing it no 
injury! All I can say is that if any 
religious body can get on without any in- 
come, and finds no difficulty in raising 
funds to carry on its spiritual work that 
is a very fortunate body. I do not 
believe any body, especially such a body 
as the Church of England, which carries 
on its work so well—with some faults, no 
doubt—can, without great injury to its 
philanthropic and religious work, be de- 
prived of the income which the piety of 
our fathers provided for some of our 
Ministers, for it is only a part who are 
thus paid, and the large majority are 
not at all well paid. It seems to me that 
when the hon. Member quotes Scripture 
to justify himself in the policy he recom- 
mends, | may remind him of another 
passage of Holy Writ where the refusal 
of tithe is called a robbery of God. If 
it was described as a robbery of God in 
God’s own inspired language to take the 
tithe from the Church then, it is clearly 
a robbery of God now. If it was possible 
to rob God then it is possible to rob Him 
now. The hon. Member for Leicester is 
a believer in Scripture, as lam, and I ask 
him how does he show that what was 
robbery of God then is not robbery of 
God now? But, of course, we are not 
here to listen to lectures on behalf of the 
Liberation Society. We have had one, 
but I will not go into that matter. We 
are told the tithe is national property, 
and in some sense it is; it is Trust 
property, and, like other:Trust property, 
and, indeed, like all property, it is in the 
power of the State to interfere if it is 
used in a manner detrimental to the 
State. Our lives and property belong to 
the State, in the sense that we may 
be deprived of either in the interest 
of ‘the State. But I deny that 
tithe is national property except in one 
sense, except in the sense that every per- 
son may call himself a member of the 
Church. It is true any person in the 
country hasa right to go into the Church, 
and to require the services of the Church 
ministers, and on these grounds it is per- 
pectly fair that this national property 
should be devoted to the maintenance of 
the Church, because the whole nation 
is entitled to the services of the Church. 
Whatever may be going to happen at a 
future date, at all events at the present 
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time the enormous majority of the people 
of England and Wales are in favour of 
maintaining the establishment and 
endowment of the National Church. 
When the majority is on the other side 
then you can do what you like, but even 
then I would submit to hon. Mem- 
bers that to disestablish and disendow a 
historic Church, which has existed for 
1,600 years, and whose _ resources 
have been largely supplemented by 
contributions from its members within 
the last century—perhaps more was 
given to the Church in the last century 
than in all the preceding centuries—I 


. say it is a very serious and a tremendous 


undertaking to disestablish and disendow 
such a Church. I do not remember the 
exact words, but I remember the force 
of an expression used by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
not many years ago, when he stated that 
to separate Church and State would be 
tearing from the State its main part, 
leaving a scarcely recognisable mass. But 
we are not to come to the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church with a light heart 
upon the Second Reading of a Tithes 
Bill. Are hon. Members prepared to 
take up the position that nothing should 
be done to alleviate any grievance found 
in the actual working of things in the 
Church of England because they think 
it ought to be put an end to, or, at all 
events, ought to be disestablished and 
disendowed? Are they going to say 
that because they wish for a tremendous 
change, they will not deal with this 
grievance in relation to the collection of 
tithes? That is like the practice of the 
peace-at-any-price party, which refuses 
to go to war on any occasion whatever. 
I hope we shall not follow such a policy, 
but, as practical men, look at the existing 
state of things, find out where the shoes 
pinch, and, if we can, make them easier 
without regard to a tremendous change 
which may possibly come iat some future 
time. The Bill, says the hon. Member for 
Leicester, does no good to the farmers. 
Well, many tenant farmers have very 
little to do with tithe payments at all, 
and they never have except by their own 
capébracts, and where this is the case, the 


Bill leaves them pretty muclsin the same 
position as they are at present. Butethe. 


existing law does interfere with farmers 
very prejudicially, and in a manner that 
has caused a great deal of the present 
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trouble ; and on this point it is the Bill 
proposes relief. The hon. Member says 


| distress is professed to be taken away, but 


that it is not; it is made worse. But let 
us look at the matter. The tithe is sup- 
posed to issue from the land, and to be 
charged on the produce of the land. 
Every landlord, with a few exceptions, 
has bought or inherited his land subject 
to this charge, and, as a matter of con- 
venience, landlords have frequently 
arranged with tenants to pay it, and in- 
stead of receiving a higher rent, including 
the rent-charge, the landlord receives a 
lower rent, leaving the tenant to pay 
the tithe rent-charge. And they have 
done this on this principle; that tithe 
goes up and down, in accordance with 
prices of commodities produced, and so 
when prices go up it is fair the tenant 
who produces them should pay rather 
more, and less again when prices are 
low. This arrangement has been found 
mutually convenient. But under the 
Act of 1836, though the land and its 
produce are ultimately liable, the tithe 
owner is not allowed to enforce pay- 
ment from the landowner until he 
has first levied a distress on the crops 
of the tenant farmer, even though he 
pays a full rent and the landlord may 
have covenanted to pay the tithe rent- 
charge himself. Now, that grievance 
this Bill removes, and the . tenant 
farmer will have a guarantee that 
his crops will not be distrained upon 


eexcept he has himself brought himself 


under that obligation. Where is the 
hardship? Ifa man covenants with his 
landlord that he will make the payment, 
and if his rent is proportionately less, 
what hardship can there be? Weare not 
living in Ireland; we are not under a 
Home Rule Parliament to upset all land 
agreements ; we are living in England 
or Wales where the law requires all 
covenants shall be performed. I give 
it as the result of my legal experience 
that if a man has entered into a covenant, 
and has brought himself under liability, 
the simpler and speedier you make the 
process of recovery to compel payment 
the more merciful it is to him. You 
do not help the debtor by forcing the 
creditor to go a roundabout and costly 
gwocess to compel payment, for the cost 
of this must ultimately fall upon the 
debtor ; the truest kindness is to make 
the process of recovery sure, simple, 
D2 
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speedy, and inexpensive. Therefore, 
to the extent to which the farmer 
owes this tithe rent-charge, to that 
extent it isa boon to him to have the 
means of recovery as easy as possible. 
Then there is an objection—it was not 
urged by the hon. Member for Leicester, 
but I have read it in a newspaper as an 
objection, the Bill affords no relief to the 
tithepayer or to the landlord. But why 
should there be a relief? If A owes to 
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agriculture is depressed, and he indulges 
in a prophecy, which I am sure we shall 
be all grateful to have fulfilled, of an end 
to agricultural depression and a rise in 
the value of land of 50 percent. True, 
the price we shall have to pay will be 
10 years of Radical rule, and I dare say 
in the next quarter of a century he and 
his friends may have that period of 
power—I hope not longer—and if I liveto 
sce the result I shall be quite ready to con- 





B and B has to pay, how can A or|gratulate them on management which 
B get relief, except the one from the|has brought about higher rents for 


other ? 
said, speak evil of the Bill, and how 


then can it find approval when it is | corn remaining at a low price. 


sannonaded from both sides? But sup- 
pose the right hon. Gentlemen had 
brought in a Bill of which alone the 
landowner spoke well would not that 
Bill be open to still stronger condemna- 
tion from the tithepayer? The fact is, 
to use the old simile, you cannot get 
more than two pints out of a quart pot. 
If you have a tithe rent-charge payable 
to the person entitled to it, you cannot 
give relief except out of the pockets of 
the one or the other, unless the State 
intervenes with its credit, as has been 
proposed in the Irish Land Purchase 
Bill. Another complaint of the hon. 
Member for Leicester is that the value 
of this national property will be 
diminished by the new process of re- 
covery, that the tithe rent-charge being 
national property, and put into a more 
portable form, may more easily be 
run away with. Let us bring this 
to a practical test. He was anxious 
to, what I should call, confiscate this 
national property, to take it away from 
those to whom it now belongs for cer- 
tain purposes and give it to others. 
Which is easier, to confiscate it when put 
in a portable form under Trustees and 
under the control of Government, 
or when derived from land all over the 
country? The argument of the hon. 
Member reminds me of the Roman Em- 
peror who wished that all his people 
had one neck that might be dealt with 
by one blow. Those who desire to con- 
fiscate should hail this Bill for bringing 
the property together in a portable form, 
that the hon. Member and his friends 
may, if they have the opportunity, walk 
away with it. He tellsus the value 
will be depreciated because people will 
redeem the tithe rent-charge, when 
Mr. Gedye 
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tenants, better wages for labourers, with 
But I 
venture to remind the hon. Member that 
except in cases where the commuted 
value of the tithe rent-charge does not 
exceed 20s. redemption can only take 
place by agreement between tithe owner 
and tithepayer, and is it consonant with 
reason, with even selfish reasons, that the 
tithe owner will consent to redeem at a 
period when values are low, and, even 
if, from personal motives, he dves that, 
does the hon. Member suppose for a 
moment that the Bishops, whose inter- 
vention he scoffs at, are likely to consent 
tosuch a redemption? Until prices 
have risen to a normal condition it is not 
likely the tithe owner will consent to re- 
deem, and I think the hon. Member 
need not fear for the national property 
being taken away because there is the 
advantage of it being more easily re- 
covered. Better to recover £95 easily 
than £100 with great difficulty. The 
hon. Member’s last objection is to in- 
creasing the power of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. But he should see, if 
he reads the Bill carefully, that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have, in 
the sense he means, no power whatever. 
He objects to the devotion of the fund 
to Church purposes, but it is by law 
the Commissioners will be compelled to 
devote the funds to that purpose, and, 
whether the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
or the County Council, as he would wish, 
act as Trustees, they would equally be 
compelled to comply with the conditions 
of the law, but as the Commissioners 
have the administration of other funds 
for like purposes it is but natural that 
they should include this duty as Trustees 
among others. As to the redemption to 
be paid for tithe in the possession of 
laymen, I see no such necessity, and I 
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hops in Committee an Amendment may 
be introduced by which the Com- 
missioners may not have the disposition 
of money with which they have nothing 
to do. 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
They will not. 

*Mr. GEDGE: I am glad to have that 
assurance. The hon. Member for 
Leicester is under an entire miscon- 
ception as to the duties of the Receiver 
as towhom he expresses so much dread. 
He will be a Receiver for the landlord, 
not for the tenant, and the power to 
appoint a Receiver is found in every 
well-drawn mortgage, and, indeed, the 
recent Conveyancing Acts give the 
power without the clause. The Receiver 
will in no way interfere with the tenant’s 
management of his farm; he takes 
the position of landlord and receives 
the rent from the tenant. There are 
defects in the Bill which I hope may be 
amended in Committee, as, for instance, 
the special assessment clause. By this. 
clause if the rateable value of the land 
be less than the tithe rent-charge, 
then the tithe rent-charge is to be 
reduced to that rateable value, and 
that is a boon to which I am not sure 
the landlords are entitled. Under the 
Act of 1836 the landowner and tithe 
owner could, by agreement, exempt certain 
land in a parish from tithe rent-charge 
on condition that the charge should be 
transferred to other land in the same 
parish. Thus, supposing an owner has 
1,000 acres, he could make 600 acres 
free, and transfer the whole charge to the 
remaining 400, providing that the latter 
was three times—not 10 times—the 
value of the tithe charge. Therefore, it 
does seem to me that on the principle 
that you cannot eat your cake and have 
it too, this special assessment claus2 
confers on all landlords an advantage they 
cannot claim in such cases. But I very 
cordially support the Second Reading of 
the Bill, leaving what I consider defects 
to be'dealt with in Committee. 

*(7.0.) Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): As perhaps was inevitable from 
the course .of events, the Bill un- 
doubtedly, from our point of view, 
shows a certain advance on the measure 
introduced last year. The Government 
have been taught by the sad experience 
of last year to avoid certain pitfalls, 
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seem there is a transfer of burden from 
tenant to landlord. The more closely 
the Bill is looked into, the less, I think, 
will it be liked. We find that the 
measure contains certain clauses relating 
to redemption. That, no doubt, is a very 
praiseworthy object ; but when matters 
come to be closely examined, we discover 
the probability that these clauses, in the 
case of certain lands—in Berkshire for 
instance—would produce the result that 
the tithe might possibly be redeemed at 
three or four years’ purchase, and then 
this property, in which, as the President 
of the Board of Trade once said the 
nation has a reversionary interest, would 
be largely frittered away. Another, and 
perhaps the most important proposal 
contained in the Bill, is that the pay- 
ment of tithe shall in future be made by 
the landlord and not by the tenant. 
That was obviously the intention of the 
Tithe Commutation Act of 1836, and no 
doubt that is in itself a praiseworthy 
aim ; but when one examines the method 
by which the tithe may be recovered 
under this Bill, it is seen at once that 
the tenant farmer is not in reality placed 
in a position of greater advantage than 
he previously occupied, because, instead 
of there being only one process by 
which the amount of the tithe can be 
recovered from him as now, he may be 
subjected to at least two processes. The 
first of these is that of distraint, which, 
under the Bill, will still be retained ; 
the second is the new process instituted 
by this measure—a process of recovery 
through the mechanism of the County 
Court agency, by a Receiver who is also 
to be manager of the farm. The result 
of these proposals will be to make the 
tithe more valuable to the tithe owner 
by increasing the security, while it will 
at the same time make the tenant 
farmer’s position more difficult. Take, 
for instance, the case of a tenant farmer 
who now pays his tithe in the shape of in- 
creased rent. Suppose that the landowner 
becomes suddenly insolvent after the 
tenant has paid his rent, but before he 
(the landowner) pays the tithe to the 
person who is entitled to receive it. 
What would be the result? After three 
months the process of recovery in the 
County Court will be resorted to ; and as 
I understand the Bill, it is -possible that 
the tenant may be compelled to pay the 
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it in the form of increased rent, the 
Receiver appointed by.the County Court | 
might come down upon the produce of 
the land, and upon the stock of the 
farm and secure the tithe for the tithe 
owner—— 

*Si MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: Oh, 
no. 

*Mre. F. S. STEVENSON: Well, I hope 
that this*point will be made quite clear 
later on in the debate. All I can say is 
that, at the first blush, itseems to me that 
the Bill exposes the tenant to this serious 
loss. There is one point of view from 
which it has been suggested this 
measure may be likely to prove a gain 
to the tenant. When the tenant leaves a 
farm at the present time, he must, to 
some extent, leave behind him an amount 
of sunk capital, in spite of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, and that amount of 
sunk capital acts as a lever in the hands 
of the landlord, by which he is able to 
extort certain terms from the tenant. 
Therefore, the transference of the pay 
ment of tithe from the tenant to the 
landownerappears in some slight degree— 
although possibly in an infinitesimal de- 
gree—to operate in favour of the tenant. 
Still, the burden of proof,of this remains 
on the side of those who favour this 
measure. There is, however, a class 
which the Act is not likely to benefit. 
There are a considerable number of free- 
holders in Lincolnshire, Wiltshire, and 
other parts of the country, and how, I 
should like to know, will they be bene- 
fited by the provisions of the Bill? 
The measure increases the security of 
the owner, and it gives him additional 
methods of recovering tithe, but no 
benefit of any kind can accrue to the 
tithe-paying, land-owning, cultivator. 
That class is not so numerous as it ought 
to be, and as I should wish to see it ; but 
still it is a very considerable class, and I 
must say that this measure will have the 
inevitable effect of placing additional 
difficulties in the way of increased pro- 
portion of the population of this country 
becoming land-owning cultivators. I do 
trust that ifthis Bill is read a second 
time these provisions will be carefully 
examined in the. interests of the class to 
whom I am alluding, and that amend 
ments in their favour will be introduced 
in Committee. There are other provi- 
sions contained in this Bill which 
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for instance, those provisions which 
professed to give relief to the land in 
certain exceptional cases where the value 
of the tithe exceeds the rateable value. 
I do not see how the Act will benefit 
those cases in which the tithe comes up 
to the amount of the rent, or how, in 
other cases, it will prevent the tithe con- 
tinuing toswallow up both rent and profits, 
It has been pointed out by one hon. 
Member for Wales that had it not been 
for the grievances in Wales this Bill 
would never have been brought forward. 
Though the grievance was very sore in 
Wales, this measure will not affect Wales 
most as far as the actual monetary value of 
the tithes is concerned. The evil is felt 
in ihis country to an even greater extent 
than in Wales. Let us take the Counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Kent. 
Those four counties, including the amount 
of tithe payable to clerical appropriators, 
parochial incumbents, and lay impro- 
priators, and to schools and colleges, 
between them pay one-fourth of the 
tithes of all England and Wales put 
together. In all England and Wales the 
tithes amount to about four millions. 
Those four counties pay a quarter—that 
is, about £993,000. That, of course, 
shows that the four counties named are 
very largely interested in the question. 
How will this measure affect them? 
There is one portion of the Redemption 
Clauses by which I think they will be 
very much affected in the long run, 
and that is the provision by which 
the sum of money obtained by re- 
demption is to be handed over to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. It is true 
the Commissioners are to be bound to 
pay the interest where the sum obtain- 
abie from the tithe is expended now, 
but what guarantee have we that sooner 
or later a move will not be made for ex- 
pending that money obtained out of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Kent, in 
other places than those in which the 
money is expended now. Whether or 
not the tithe is national property, it seems 
to me that the money should not be ex- 
pended in other parts of the country, 
but only within the limits where it is 
now raised. That is, I think, altogether 
in accordance with the requirements of 
justice and the needs of the case. If 
you hand over all the money obtained 
through the medium of redemption to 
the Kcclesiastical Commissioners, you 
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cease to have any guarantee whatever 
that that money will not be expended 
elsewhere. 

*Sm. MICHAEL HICKS BEACH : The 
price of redemption in each case must 
be placed by the Kcclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to the separate account of the 
particular benefice to which it relates. 

*Mr. STEVENSON: If I remember 
right the interest is to be paid for ever to 
the particular benefices upon which that 
money is now expended. I think, how- 
ever, that most hon. Members will be of 
opinion that the words “for ever” in an 
Act of Parliament must be taken with 
a certain grain of salt. Those words 
“for ever” occurred in 1782, when the 
Act calling Grattan’s Parliament into 
existence was passed. ‘The words, how- 
ever, did not mean more than 18 years. 
What guarantee is there that these 
words mean very much more in the 
present instance? There are many 
counties in which hardly any tithe is 
paid, and, consequently, very little ex- 
pended. In the County of Westmore- 
land the tithe rent-charge of all kinds 
only amounts to £7,500 a year. It would 
be obviously unfair that money should be 
taken, as might ultimately be the case, 
from the four counties I have previously 
referred to, and expended in other 
parts of England. Other considera- 
tions have to be met before we can 
support in full a measure of this 
kind. It is very desirable to know 
why the Government have not been able 
to deal with that wider question of the 
Corn Averages. I failed to gather from 
the statement of the President of the 
Board of Trade any conclusive reason 
why the House is not to be called upon at 
the same time to deal with that portion 
of the question. Is this great question 
of the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 
to be opened up mainly in the interests 
of one of the parties to that settlement, 
namely, the tithe owner, and not in the 
interests of the tithepayer, when un- 
doubtedly in certain portions of the 
country the tithepayer is rightly com- 
plaining of certain admitted grievances ? 
A Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which sat upon the question of 
Corn Averages did not find any very con- 
clusive reasons against adopting remedial 
legislation in the direction of improving 
the method by which these corn averages 
are arrived at. The grievances on this 
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point are conclusive. There is, first of 
all the grievance which raises a great 
deal of interest amongst farmers. It 
is,. that some 50 years ago they 
were in the habit of sending ail 
their corn to market, and consequently 
the valuation was taken upon the whole 
of that corn, whereas now the worst de- 
scription of corn is consumed on the 
farm, and it is only the better kind 
which is sent to market, so that it 
is upon the prices fetched by that better 
kind that the valuation is made. Would 
it not be posible to introduce some legis- 
lative device to deal with that portion 
of the question? Then, again, there is 
another question connected with the 
subject of the corn averages which ex- 
cites more attention, though it is, per- 
haps, of less importance than the 
previous consideration. Corn is bought 
at small markets by middlemen, and then 
taken to larger markets and sold at’a 
higher price ; and it is upon the second 
rate that the valuation is taken. Then 
there is a third, and, perhaps, greater 
grievance than any other—the tak- 
ing of a _ septennial valuation. I 
think it was urged before the Select 
Committee, and with a great deal of 
truth, that in 1887 the value of 
£100 of tithe rent-charge, calculated 
on the annual average, amounted 
to £70; whereas, calculated on the 
septennial average, it was £84.’ No doubt 
there are difficulties in the way of 
taking an annual average, but there are 
no difficulties in the way of taking a 
triennial average. If we are to re-open 
the settlement of 1836 at all in the 
interests of the tithe owner, we must, at 
the same time, re-open the question in 
such a way as to meet such require- 
ments of the tithepayer as are in accord- 
ance with justice and the fitness of things. 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell 
were beth of opinion that the settlement 
of 1836 was effected for the benefit of 
the agriculturalists in order to remove 
restrictions which had previously pre- 
vented the free and unfettered applica- 
tion of capital to the soil. Sir Robert 
Peel, when he introduced his Bill in 
1835, said— 

“ The object of the measure is to put an end 
to the discouragement of agricultural improve- 
ment and to the demand for an increased 
tithe in proportion to the improvement of the 
land.” 
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In the same year Lord John Russell, in 
answer toa deputation of his constituents, 
who petitioned that tithe should be com- 
muted for a money payment equal to one- 
tenth of the rent, said that tithe was not 
one-tenth of the rent, but it was a tenth of 
the produce. He added that he considered 
tithes to be an institution of a barbarous 
age. These, then, were the views of the 
men responsible for the settlement of 
1836 ; and those views, though perhaps 
they are to be taken generally in con- 
nection with the legislative proceedings 
of that time, also have a more permanent 
value, because they show distinctly that 
inthe minds of those who were responsible 
for that settlement, it was regarded not so 
much as a final settlement, but rather as 
a temporary settlement with a view to 
the then existing state of agriculture. 
The amending measure of 1839 shows 
that at that time the Act was not regarded 
as altogether a final settlement. These, 
then, are some _ considerations with 
which we might expect to be con- 
fronted in a Bill of this kind, and 
yet the measure contains no provisions 
of that kind at all. I venture to sub. 
mit that even from the point of view 
of tithes being a national property, there 
is no reason why, because the nation has 
an ultimate reversionary interest in tithes, 
grievances should not be remedied. I ven- 
tured to submit to this House last year 
the principle that at the present time it 
is really the community as a whole on 
whom the tithes fallas a burden, and 
for this reason: It cannot be said 
the tithes fell as a burden on the land- 
lord, because the landlord has bought 
his land subject to that burden. They do 
not toany great extent fall upon the 
tenant, because if the tithes were 
abolished to-morrow, they would 
be a present to the landlord. They do 
not fall upon the labourer, because the 
labour market fluctuates according to 
the law of supply and demand. There- 
fore, as the tithe does not fall as a bur- 
den upon either of these three classes, 
it falls as a burden on the community at 
large ; and if the tithe is to be abolished, 
it will be necessary to introduce a 
corresponding Land Tax in its place, and 
to impose it for the benefit of the nation. 
If we acknowledge that the burden falls 
upon the community and the nation has 
an ultimate reversionary interest in the 
matter, it strengthens the argument very 
Mr. F.S. Stevenson 
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that power which, I believe, it now 
possesses of being able to deal with the 
tithe in such manner as it pleases either 
by decreasing or increasing it. Ih the 
present case, in consequence of the enor- 
mous fall in -the value of agricultural 
produce, there is, undoubtedly, a case in 
favour of remission and not in favour of 
any increase. For my part, 1 have come 
to the conclusion that the amount of good 
which may be contained in the measure 
is very small indeed as compared with 
the amount of evil, and therefore if the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Leicester is pressed to a Division, I 
shall go into the Lobby with my hon. 
Friend. Of course, I do not mean to 
imply that I agree with all the hon. 
Member said ; but I do adhere to the con- 
clusion that the tithe is a burden on the 
community, and that the nation has an 
ultimate reversionary interest in it, and 
I submit that there is no reason why we 
should not deal with admitted grievances 
when those grievances are found to in- 
terfere with the economical resources of 
the country. Let the House bear in 
mind what occurred at the time of the 
French revolution. The tithes were 
abolished all of a sudden in France, and 
made a present tothe landowners. In 
that country there is an enormous 
number of landowning cultivators. But 
the present was not a permanent one, be- 
cause a few years later taxation was put 
on the land to a greater extent than the 
burden of tithe which previously existed. 
Does not this bear out my theory that 
the general community has an ultimate 
reversionary interest in tithe? I can 
only, in conclusion, again point out that 
this Bill does little or nothing for the 
benefit of the occupiers, and entirely 
fails to redress the grievances of land- 
owning cultivators, yeomen farmers, 
and small landowners. 

(7.28.) Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I hope that the Bill will 
become law, as I regard it as an honest 
attempt to settle this vexed question 
upon @ fair and rational basis. The 
whole object of the Bill is to throw the 
burden of paying the tithe upon the 
landowner, and to excuse the tenant from 
that burden altogether, and therefore it 
may well be called a Tenants’ Relief Bill. 
At the present time, as hon. Gentlemen 
must know, a tenant invariably prefers to 
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take his farm tithe free, and he makes his 
own terms with his landlord. I believe 
that the majority of new leases provide 
for the taking of the farms tithe free. 
The hon. Member for Leicester has sug- 
vested that the reduction of the assess- 
ment will prove a boon to the landlord ; 
but surely he knows that the occapier 
invariably pays the rates, so that he will 
be the gainer by the reduction of the 
assessments. Stress has been laid on the 
proposal enabling the County Court 
Judge to appoint a manager of the farm 
in default of tithe payment ; but this is, 
after all, merely a legal expression. The 
agent appointed will not manage 
the farm; he will only be the re- 
ceiver of the rent under the process. 
The landowner has certain charges on 
his land which he is bound to pay ; and 
whatever may be done between two 
people, one of whom receives and the 
other pays rent, you cannot benefit one 
without injuring the other. The hon. 
Member for Leicester would rather like 
to injure the landowner in some way ; 
while the hon. Member who seconded the 
Amendment equally dislikes the Church. 
This Bill brings the two parties into 
direct communication by means of the 
Redemption Clause, and, I believe, with 
benefit to both. Now, the value of the 
tithes, roughly speaking, is £4,000,000 a 
year ; and of this the parochial incum- 
bents and clerical appropriators receive 
£3,000,000, while the remainder is de- 
voted to colleges and schools and lay im- 
propriators. I know that in Wales it is 
considered a very bad principle that the 
Church should receiveanythingatall. But 
we must remember that this property 
belongs to the Church, just as private pro- 
perty belongs to the individual. A good 
deal of friction between the incumbents 
and the parishioners will be done away 
with by this Bill. I know that the 
opponents of the Church dislike _ this, 
especially in Wales. In the South Wales 
Daily News, on August 15th, 1889, 
appeared the following :— 

“Plain speaking is best, and we may plainly 
say that tithe is a useful lever for upsetting 
the Establishment, and the people must keep 
hold of that lever.’’ 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
in Wales the tithe is to be used as a 
lever for disestablishing the Church. It is 
said in the Bill that tithe of the value of 
20s. is to be compulsorily redeemed. I 
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should be very glad to sce that increased 
to £5. I think there are a number of 
small freeholders on whom tithe is a 
burden they would be glad to get rid of, 
and I hope that this portion of the Bill 
will be extended to allotments. Where 
land is cut up into allotments, I think 
the tithe ought to be redeemed so that 
it may no longer be a burden. With 
regard to excess of tithe over rent and 
redemption, no doubt those two points 
are chiefly interesting to landowners. 
It may be a great grievance, but I think 
that there are very few cases in which 
the tithe exceeds the rateable value of the 
land. In future, wherever that happens, 
the excess is to be eliminated alto- 
gether. That is a strong point, and 
we must remember that the gross 
rent is not the rateable value of the 
land. The rateable value is from 10 to 
12 per cent. below the gross rent, There- 
fore, it is a very considerable reduction 
in some cases. It is quite fair; and I 
believe that the tithe owners agree to 
it; and it certainly will be of imme- 
diate benefit to the tithepayer. It has 
been said, why not fix the redemption 
value? It has also been said that redemp- 
tion cannot be carried out because it is 

an indefinite affair, and that it will — 
be a difficult thing for the landlord and 
tenant to agree upon a certain price. 
But the difficulty in the way of a fixed 
redemption is that the rates vary so in 
different localities. In three adjoining 
parishes in Hampshire the rates are 2s., 
3s., and 4s, 2d. in the £1 respectively, 
or 10, 15, and 21 per cent., so that the 
nett value of £100 of tithe rent-charge 
in those parishes would be £90, £85, and 
£79.. It is manifestly impossible to fix 
any certain number of years’ purchase 
which would be fair and equitable 
throughout the country. What I should 
like to see would be that when the 
tithe owner and tithepayer agree to 
redeem, the matter should be referred to 
the Board of Agriculture, or some other 
known valuers, to fix the price of the _ 
tithe redemption so that it could be 
carried out at once. If that were done, 
I think, in many cases redemption could 
be very easily carried out. With regard 
to reducing the septennial averages to 
triennial, I do not think the tithepayer 
would like to do that. I think they are 
in favour of the septennial average. 
Seven. years ago the tithe was at 
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£100; it is now £78; next year it| 
will be about £75, at which I 


believe it will remain for some time. 
If corn went up in price suddenly next 
year and the following years, we 
should have higher tithes under a 
triennial system, but under this septennial 
average wé must have it low for 
several years. Every £100 of tithe 
reut-charge is at present worth £78 
under the septennial averages, and you 
must take off another £20 at least for 
rates, &c., before the tithe owner touches 
_ his money. In any redemption scheme 
all that wonld have to be calculated, 
and you would also have to consider 
the increased rates which would fall 
upon the landowner in lieu of the 
rates which were. formerly paid by 
the tithe. It has been calculated, 
taking the whole of the agricultural land 
in England and Wales, that these in- 
creased rates would come to about 2d. in 
the £1. All-this must be carefully 
considered, and, therefore, it is the more 
necessary when the two parties agree to 
redeem that the price should be fixed by 
some Body like the Board of Agriculture. 
I am sorry that the Government have 
not guaranteed the money for redemption 
at a lower rate. I think the case might 
have been met by means of a Govern- 
ment guarantee, such as that proposed for 
Ireland. By such a scheme, I think, both 
the tithe owner and the tithepayer would 
benefit, because the one would be eager 
to redeem and the other would be only 
too glad to get his money. If the interest 
were reduced from 4 per cent. to 3} 
per cent., or something like that, it would 
be a great boon to the tithepayer. For 
myself, although I amonly a poor land- 
owner, an agriculturist I may say, I 
should be very sorry to be relieved of 
any of my burdens, or enriched in any 
way at the expense of the Church. I 
hope there are very few gentlemen in 
the whole of England who would be 
willing to enrich themselves, or seek 
relief from any of their burdens, at the 
cost of the Church. I do hope this Bill 
will be read a second time and become 
law, and so bring this question to a final 
settlement. 

*(7.43.) Mr. STUART RENDEL 
(Montgomeryshire) : Sir, I think it must 
be clear after the very forcible maiden 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
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from Wales whatever. Wales is already 
beginning to speak about it. The 
County Councils of Wales are speaking. 
The County Council of my own county 
of Montgomeryshire passed this reso- 
lution :— 

‘‘That this Council expresses its opinion 
that no Tithes Bill will be satisfactory to the 
Welsh people unless it takes into consideration 
in what manner all the Welsh tithe rent- 
charges now applied to ecclesiastical uses. may 
be devoted, so as to benefit the whole nation. 
Further, that any measure having for its 
object merely an alteration in the mode of 
collecting the tithe rent-charge, or removing 
the responsibility for the payment of the tithe 
rent-charge from the tenant farmer to the 
landlord will only increase the objection which, 
in consequence of the present application of the 
tithe rent-charge, exists so strongly in 
Wales against its payment.” 

And the County of Merionethshire passed 
this resolution— 

“That this Council having learnt that it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
deal with the tithe questions in the approaching 
Session of Parliament, urges upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of introducing a Bill that 
will acknowledge the tithe as national property 
to be applied to national purposes only.” 

I have no doubt that the County 
Councils by a large majority will take 
the trouble to express themselves to 
the same effect. Surely the fact that 
Wales is practically unanimous against 
this measure ought to be taken into con- 
sideration. We hear a great deal about 
the suffering produced and the oppres- 
sion that is exercised in regard to this 
question, and I ask what better justifica- 
tion could we have for asking, for de- 
manding the right to legislate for our- 
selves, and what other course is open to 
us than that which we now take when 
the Government proposes a measure like 
this, which is deliberately aimed at Wales, 
without taking the trouble to ascertain 
the feeling of the Welsh people 
with no attempt to conciliate public 
opinion on the subject.” It is said, 
however, that we are naughty children 
and should be punished, and everybody 
regards this as a punitive measure. It 
is because we have misbehaved ourselves 
that the Bill has been brought in, but 
whatever movement there has been 
in Wales in relation to this question, has 
been absolutely and entirely spontaneous. 
It has sprung from the agricultural and 
peasant population of Wales. It has not 
been set on foot by writers on the press, 
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or by popular representatives competing 
for popular fame, but it has sprung* 
entirely from the agricultural population, 
who regard their present relation to the 
clergy as intolerable. The people of 
Wales refuse to pay for work that 
is not. done. We all know that 
they do the work themselves in the 
noblest spirit, and in the most generous 
manner. They find their own spiritual 
advisers and ministers, and they object to 
pay for those who profess to do the 
work, and who do not perform it. It 
has been alleged that they have a 
pecuniary interest in this question, but it 
would be hard and unjust on the part of 
this House, or of the English people, to 
endorse any such accusation. The 
Welsh provide more amply for ministra- 
tion to their spiritual wants than any 
other people in the United Kingdom, 
and it is no mercenary motive which 
influences them. It is with them purely 
a question of principle—a question of 
right and morality, and the reason they 
are so unanimous against this measure is 
because they cannot consent to any Act 
of Parliament that will perpetuate a state 
of things amounting to the gravest in- 
justice. I think the Government ought 
to have been more ready to take notice 
of the fact that in the matter of tithes 
our Welsh people were really more 
conservative than the English people. 
The distinction which may be drawn 
between England and Wales on this 
question is, that while Wales generally 
admitted the burden and is prepared to 
protect the property and to assist in 
carrying out any legislation for the 
purpose of that protection it nevertheless 
rejects the application. In’ England, 
however, this is not the case ; England 
admits the application, but is, to some 
extent, beginning to reject the burden. 
Already, there are indications in this 
country, of which the Government ought 
to take note, that the burden of tithes on 
the English farmer is setting him at 
loggerheads with the parson in too many 
cases. This Bill is intended to flog, but 
it flogs the wrong man, and is likely to 
raise dissatisfaction through the entire 
regiment. We ask ourselves what are 
likely to be the consequences. We see 
plainly it is a measure of police, and I 
trust that Parliament will listen to the 
protest of Wales, whatever inay be the 
view of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
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think the Welsh Members generally 
will agree in advising the Government. 
that as a measure of police this Bill will 
certainly not make it easier to keep the 
peace in Wales. Doubtless, you alter the 
form of procedure, but you do not take 
away the objections to it; you render the 
process more punitive, but I am quite 
satisfied that those who have studied the 
question most intimately, and who desire 
to save Wales from the risk of any in- 
temperate action on the part of the 
people, would be the first to assure the 
Government that in their honest belief 
this measure of police will not make it 
easier for them to keep the peace in 
Wales. As to its being a protection to 
property the measure will simply be the 
means, in a number of cases, of setting land- 
lord and tenant by the ears. It will trans- 
fer the grievance from the parson to 
the landlord, and will help to create a 
land question in Wales. If the Govern- 
ment intend to render this measure a 
protection for property in tithes, they 
will make a re-adjustment and valuation 
of tithes absolutely necessary in England. 
Is is said the measure is intended as a 
means of relief to the Welsh clergy. 
Well, Sir, I am sorry for the Welsh 
clergy ; their lot is a miserable one. They 
are a peasant clergy, who are isolated and 
alone, and if anything is done that can 
add to their present hardships, it would 
be to me a matter of regret, but do you 
make it easier for them by this Bill, 
which will have the effect of rendering 
their present isolation more complete? It 
makes the clergyman absolutely depen- 
dent upon the squire, and renders his 
chanceof recovering his hold on the people 
even less than it was before, if that be pos- 
sible. If it is really the intention of the 
Government to hide this question from 
the public view, and prevent the external 
exhibition of the sentiment of the Welsh 
people in the matter, nothing could be 
more puerile. The tenant must know 


what he pays for tithes, the tithe will 


vary every year, and the tenant must cer- 
tainly be possessed of the fact that he is 
paying the tithe, in whatever way he 
does pay it ; therefore, to try and hide the 
matter must be a complete failure. But 
aftcr all, the main object of this measure 
is to give a lingering life to the Church 
Establishment in Wales. On this question 
I would ask the Government whether 
they have ascertained the opinions of the 
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Welsh Members, whether Conservative, 
Unionist, or Liberal, on this point. For 
my own part, I am quite certain that 
they would not advise the Government 
that this Bill will afford the slightest 
chance of extending the dwindling days 
of the Church Establishment in Wales. 
All it will do is this, it will do something 
towards involving the question of Church 
Establishment in England, and the Go- 
vernment ought to be aware that they 
are running this risk. For my part, I 
do not care whether it produces this 
effect or not, because I am a Liberationist 
at heart. I trust, however, that the 
Government of this House will face 
what is the real question in Wales. If 
they do this the solution will be easy 
enough. It is to relieve Wales of the 
Kstablishment. There is no _ desire 
in Wales to attack the Church itself, 
except as an Kstablishment. Welsh 
people are a religious people, and 
never attack religious institutions, 
and I know that they have an immense 
respect for the history and tradition 
of the British Church. They are 
in the position now of having had 
a great quarrel with it, and_ still 
desire a reconciliation. I think it isa 
most serious and unhappy error of judg- 
ment, through want of personal contact 
with and knowledge of the people, to 
suppose that the Churchof Wales would be 
other than benefited by being relieved 
of Establishment. The whole object of 
this measure is simply to save a little 
time. I think the delusion is entertained 
by friends of the + Establishment in 
England that if the Kstablishment in 
Wales only has a little longer lease of life 
it will recover its hold upon the people. 
Their policy of holding on I believe to be 
an immense mistake. I do not want to 
indulge in figures, for I think there is 
nothing that may be made more mis- 
leading, but so far as the material 
progress of the Establishment is con- 
cerned I would ask, has it gained of 
late more hold in the affections of the’ 
people? We see plainly that Wales is 
more in earnest in this matter every day ; 
and any one who faces an election in the 
Principality knows perfectly well that it 
can have no other result than a demand 
for Disestablishment. What is the 
policy which has led to the introduction of 
the present Bill? It is more than the policy 
of gaining time. It is a challenge to the 
Mr. Stuart Rendel 
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people of Wales. Does Parliament desire 
to assist the Establishment in Wales in 
the business of proselytising, by uphold- 
ing the Church in an unfair position? If 
Wales cares for Disestablishment and for 
her own nationality, she cares still more 
for fair play and justice, and she will 
never abide the result of any contest 
wnere the fight is not fair. How can it 
be said to be a fair fight when the Church 
possesses all these revenues, which the 
Welsh people think she ought not to pos- 
sess. Itisclearthat the least the Church 
can do is to enter the arena on the same 
footing as Nonconformity, and to rest like 
Nonconformity on her high and sacred 
calling and mission; and then, in a fair 
and honourable rivalry for the general 
good of the people, to take that result 
which her merits, her energies, and her 
z2al will give her. To pass an Act of 
Parliament in order to assist her in 
maintaining an unjust state of things will 
never help her in the eyes of Wales. In 
her own interests, as much as in the 
interests of justice, the Welsh are only 
doing their duty in resisting this Biil to 
the utmost of their ablllty. (8.5.) 
*(8.35.) Viscounr WOLMER (Hants, 
Petersfield): The hon. Member for Mont- 
gomeryshire is always entitled to great 
respect in the House whenever he speaks 
of the affairs of Wales, and consequently 
his criticisms both as to the possible 
effects this measure will have, if passed, 
not only on the Church question in 
Wales, but also on the probability or 
otherwise of its succeeding in its avowed 
object, the protection of property and 
making the enforcement and collection 
of tithes more easy, his opinion of the 
success or. failure of the Bill in that 
respect is worthy of consideration by the 
House. But when the hon. Member 
leaves Wales, where we allow his opinions 
are entitled to all respect, and enters into 
the field of prophecy, or the possible and 
contingent relations not only of the 
Church question in England but also the 
| relations between landlords and tenants 
in England, then I think we are entitled 
| to turn to him and say that on English 
| questions our opinions are, at least, as 
| worthy of consideration as his. I wish 
most emphatically to express my dissent 
from all he says as to the probable or 
possible effect of the Bill in regard to 
England. First, I will deal with that 
portion of the Jon. Member’s speech in 
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which he, in s2nse, if not in actual words 
relied on the all-pervading fallacy that 
farmers in England have anything to do 
with the tithe question. It is true that, 
by a most unfortunate use of the Act of 
1836, landlords have used farmers as the 
most convenient instruments for the 
payment of this debt, but it is also true 
that the farmer has only been an instru- 
ment, and has no further interest in the 
payment of the debt than the hon. 
Member would have if he paid sixpence 
for me at the neighbouring post office. 
Surely this consideration somewhat 
clears the ground, and surely, that 
being so, all question as to the Bill not 
effecting a relief of the farmer and 
doing the farmer no good, all this argu- 
ment is beside the mark entirely. If it 
has any effect on the farmer at all the 
effect is favourable, for it will relieve 
him from the false position of being 
distrained uponfor adebt he does notowe, 
and it may have another effect in the 
adjustment of the rent between himself 
aud his landlord, when he will have the 
“pull of the market,” and in bad times 
may be able to get a little abatement. 
But that is the whole extent to which 
this Bill can affect the farmer. It really 
seems unnecessary to go over this well- 
trodden ground again, but the fallacy on. 
this point is so prevailing that it may be 
necessary to recapitulate. Does the 
farmer pay the tithe? Obviously he 
does not ; forif he farms two adjoining 
pieces of land, and pays tithe on the one 
and not on the other, he pays an equi- 
valent in rent in the latter cise. Does 
the landlord pay the tithe? No, he does 
not. Here I come to a very ingenious 
theory of the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. 
Stevenson) but to which I must dissent, 
but at the same time allow me to point 
out that the speech entirely answered in 
advance that of the hon. Member for 
Montgomeryshire, who argued against 
the injustice of making the Welsh 
farmer pay tithe at all to the Church. 
The hon. Member for Eye proved con- 
clusively that the farmer does not pay 
tithe at all, and the basis finally arrived 
at by the hon. Member was that the 
tithe is paid by the community. This 
is an extraordinary theory to have re- 
course to, The landlord does not pay 
the tithe, for if he inherited the land he 
paid the Jess succession duty than if 
there had been no tithe, and if he paid 
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cash down he paid a sum much less than 
if there had been no tithe rent-charge.- 
But does the fact that neither the land 
lord nér the tenant pays the tithe involve 
the vague and shadowy theory that the 
community pay it? ‘Suppose the hon. 
Member for Kye had left me a fortune 
with a charge of £100 upon it for the 
National Gallery, can it be said that this 
is a charge on the community? No ; the 
original donor pays it. The original 
donor of the tithe, long since defunct, 
pays the tithe; it is not paid by any 
living organism, landlord, tenant, or 
community. That brings me to the 
“ conscience ” argument. The hon. 
Member for Montgomeryshire appealed 
to Members to believe that he and his 
friends in their advocacy of Welsh 
Disestablishment did so on the principle 
that they believed it would be for the 
best for their country and for the Church, 
and we should be ungenerous and un- 
just to deny them the credit of this, 
though we may be opposed to 
them, and they will equally give 
us credit for conscientious motives. 
This leads me to that argument so often 
used that Welsh farmers object to pay 
tithes to an alien Church. Now, I do 
not wish to raise this question of an alien 
Church, or of Disestablishment, but I do 
want to examine this particular plea, 
and Task how can men object to pay 
that which is not, and never has been, 
their own?" The money which the Welsh 
farmer, acting as the agent of the land- 
lord, hands over to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, or to the clergyman, is not 
his money or his landlords. It makes no 
difference in tracing the ,origin of the 
property ; and the agency by which it is 
paid, it makes no difference in point of 
fact whether the money is paid to the 
Church, or whether, in the time of the 
millenium referred to by the hon. Member 
for Bradford, it is paid for the draining of 
your neighbour's field or mending local 
roads. In neither case does the landlord 
or the tenant pay the money ; he merely 
hands over money that never has been 
his, and if he keeps it in his pocket he 
robs the person or Body to whom that 
money belongs. I can quite understand 
that Welsh farmers who have not had 
the opportunity of examining the very 
intricate question of the origin of tithe 
are conscientiously convinced that they 
are paying this money to the  sup- 
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port of an alien Church. I do 
not quarrel with the Welsh farmer, for 
this his argument is based upon ignorance 
for which he probably is not responsible. 
Now members take exception to that 
remark ; but if they are of opinion that 
children at a Board School, or even at any 
public school, are edncated to understand 
the Tithe Question, I do not agree with 
them. Itis an extremely elaborate ques- 
tion on which many well-educated men are 
ill-informed, and I therefore insinuate 
nothing against the intelligence of the 
Welsh farmer when I say he may be 
legitimately ignorant of the true nature 
of tithe. Therefore, in this debate we 
have two classes of objectors to meet— 
we have the objectors whose principles 
are embodied in the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for West Dorset (Mr. 
Farquharson) and the class of objectors to 
whom the hon. Member for Kye gives 
some sanction when he said how hard it 
is that the yeoman or small landowner 
cultivating his land should have to pay 
tithe upon it in those years when agri- 
cultural distress .and Free Trade have so 
reduced the value of corn. Well, it 
is a very hard thing that he should 
have to pay this and his other claims, 
such as taxes, for instance ; but I do not 
see how the small landowners can 
be dissociated from landowners as a 
whole, and I maintain that whether the 
tithe is paid to the Church or to some 
Public Body, in neither case has the 
landowner any claim whatever to have 
this question re-opened for his benefit. I 
am glad to see there is one part of the 
question upon which hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway take the same stand 
with me, differing as we do on the 
Church question. What is the history 
of the Tithe Commutation Act that it is 
sought to re-open? The hon. Member 
for Eye says it ought to be re-opened 
in the interest of payers as well as 
owners? Why, it was a_ settlement 
which no doubt was largely brought 
about with a view to taking away 
hindrances to the development of agri- 
cultural science. Yet it was a settle- 
ment from which landowners have reaped 
enormous profit. I should like to read 
to the ‘House the evidence of Sir_ James 
Caird, and I suppose we all admit his 
authority on matters of land value. 
Before Mr. Inderwick’s Committee in 
1881 Sir James Caird was asked— 
Viscount Wolmer 
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‘**Do you adhere to what you said, that if the 
old rate of participation had continued in 
regard to tithe the income of the Church would 
have been £2,000,000 more than it has been, 
and that the whole of that difference has gone 
into the pockets of the landowners? ”’ 

Sir James Caird’s answer is— 

‘So far asI know. I do not know where 

else the difference can have gone.” 
Well, if that is the case, as I believe it is 
on what past principle can the advocates 
of the landowners ask that the question 
shall be re-opened in their interest ? Surely 
they have done pretty well by the bargain. 
Therefore, the real question before us, 
whether we are Churchmen or whether 
we are Liberationists is how the value 
of the tithe can be properly maintained. 
Whether the Church is to be disendowed 
and the tithe used for the various pur- 
poses such have been referred to. or not, 
it is quite clear that it is the interest of 
those who advocate either view that the 
tithe should be as large as possible. I 
do not think the members of the Libera- 
tion Society are likely to lend their votes 
to any Amendment having the effect of 
re-opening the question in the interests of 
the landowners. But, says the hon. 
Member for Eye, there are certain dis- 
tricts in Berkshire, in Lincolnshire, and 
elsewhere, where land has so deteriorated 
in value, that payment of tithe has become 
an impossibility, and where exceptional 
circumstances have prevailed exceptional 
measures must be taken or agriculture 
will be at a standstill. Now, I have no 
personal knowledge of such districts, and 
I view with a little suspicion any 
proposal to re-open this question in how- 
ever small a district, for it is obvious 
that the first person to derive benefit 
will be the landowner ; but if an argu- 
ment can be made in favour of any 
scheduled district, no doubt the House 
would be ready to listen to such an 
argument if properly supported by facts. 
But, upon the general ground of re-open- 
ing this question, I must protest against 
the claim of the tithepayer to re-valua- 
tion. It being alike the interest of 
Churchmen and Liberationalists to see 
that payment of tithe is made secure, 
and that tithe should be made as stable 
as possible it is difficult for me to 
appreciate the attitude of hon. Members 
who oppose the Second Reading of ‘this 
Bill. I can understand their special 
technical objections levelled at the 
Redemption Clauses, but I do not under- 
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stand such opposition levelled at the 
earlier portion of the Bill which has no 
other object in view whatever except 
rendering the collection of tithe more 
secure. What was the argument running 
through the speech of the hon. Member 
for Montgomeryshire? He appealed to 
us, and he will do me the justice to allow 
that I give him full credit for the con- 
scientiousness of his appeal, upon the 
principle by which he is actuated. But 
granted that he is actuated by principle 
only, how does the question of the 
collection of tithe at all affect the subject ? 
If he is actuated by a principle 
quite extraneous to all outside considera- 
tions, as I believe it is, how can it affect 
the advancement of that principle so 
dear to our opponents, that tithe should 
be collected by the County Court and 
not by means of distraint? There is a 
section of Liberationists in Wales who 
opeuly avow other motives, but I do not 
believe the hon.. Member gives them 
sympathy or aid. We have heard 
read to-day an extract from the South 
Wales Daily News, in which it is 
openly stated, “We must keep this 
open as a lever for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church.” LI appeal to 
hon. Members who are above such 
motives as that, whose views on the 
question are dictated by a sense of what 
they consider right, and not as a means 
of keeping open a sore for political ends ; 
I appeal to them to regard this Bill from 
the point of view whether it will bring 
about a greater amount of kindliness and 
peace to the country ; whether it will help 
to explain to the tenant that tithe is but 
a debt due from the land, and will put 
an end to scenes of ill-blood and disorder, 
which have brought discredit on the fair 
fame of Wales. If the Bill is approached 
in this spirit, and not in a hostile spirit 
such as finds expression in the senti- 
ments of the South Wales Daily News, 
I feel confident that although details of 
the Bill may be open to criticism, and 
they may do good service by suggesting 
amendments, that hon. Members will 
support the principle of the Bill and 
unite with us in bringing about a better 
application of a law, which they hope 
some day to turn to their own advantage. 

‘Mr: A. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.) : 
The noble Lord (Viscount Wolmer) has 
asked what will bring peace to Wales. 
Disestablishment will bring peace to the 
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Principality—nothing else and nothing 
short of it. I thank the Government for 
bringing in a series of Tithe Bills, for I 
am bound to say that by their action 
they have done more to advance the 
cause of Disestablishment than all the 
efforts of Liberationists put together. 
I regret, however, that the Government 
have put on the landlord the duty of 
collecting tithe. In Glamorganshire 
and Monmouthshire, those counties in 
Wales about which I know most, the 
most cordial relations exist between 
landlord and tenant ; but if the landlords 
have to collect the tithe, I certainly have 
fear as to the future. I should have 
thoughtthe Government would havetaken 
to heart the lesson they were taught last 
year. They must not suppose that all 
those who voted for the Amendment to 
last year’s Bill were at one with that 
Amendment. Asa matter of fact, they 
were not, and many of them only voted 
for it because it was the only means 
they had of expressing their opposition 
to the measure. It is said that the Welsh 
tenant farmer objects to pay tithe. He 
does not, any more than he objects to pay 
any other just debt. What he objects 
to is that the tithe should go to a small 
Church, to the Church of the.landlord, the 
Church of the wealthy people, the Church 
of about one-sixth of the people. I do 
not know whether the majority of the 
people of England object to the Estab. 
lishment or not, but my mind is quite 
made up on that point as regards Wales. 
Of 34 Members returned by Wales, 28 
were returned to advocate Disestablish- 
ment. As to the provisions of the Bill, 
I cannot find much fault; my objection 
is to the application of the tithe. Ithas 
been said by some Gentlemen that tithe 
is required in order to ensure the suc- 
cess of the Church of England, and last 
year the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
B. Reed) asserted that the Church of 
England has succeeded not only in the 
English-speaking districts of Wales, but 
in the Welsh-speaking districts. I 
rejoice if the Church of England has 
succeeded, but I think the hon. Member 
will agree with me that the Church has 
succeeded nowhere in Wales more than 


in-Cardiff. In that town. Church of* 
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10,000 persons. But to carry on her 
great work there how much does the 
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Church receive by way of tithe? Not a 
larger sum than £350 a year. As a 
matter of fact, the Church of England 
succeeds most in Wales in the very 
place where she receives least tithe. I 
do not deny that in the ranks of the 
Church there are many very popular 
men. For instance, there is no more 
popular man in Cardiff or Glamorgan- 
shire than the Dean of Llandaff. But the 
question of Disestablishment in Wales is 
the burning question. The people may 
be divided on other questions, but as to 
Disestablishment they are at one. The 
Government may legislate as much as 
they like in regard to tithe ; but until 
they bring in a great and comprehensive 
measure for the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England, there will be no 
peace in the Principality. 

*Mr. HEATH (Lincoln, Louth): I shall 
support the Second Reading of the Bill 
because I think the Government have 
dealt very ably with this thorny question 
of the tithe. The measure contains 
three principles which seem to me to be 
well worthy of support, namely, making 
tithe apply like any other debt ; putting 
the actual burden of the tithe upon the 
proper shoulders—those of the landowner 
—and facilitating the redemption. At the 
same time, I think the Bill has some de- 
fects, and I hope we shall see it amended 
before it becomes law. One defect is, 
that it gives a great deal more to the 
tithe owner than to the tithepayer. We 
have heard a great deal to-day about the 
landowners ; but this question does not 
affect the landowners or large farmers 
at all. In the case of the large farmers, 
the tithe is reckoned in the rent. But 
there is a very large class of small free- 
holders in this country—in the division 
I represent there are 2,000 of them—and 
it is on them the burden of the tithe 
falls. I hope some Amendment will be 
carried which will give some quid pro 
quo under this Bill to these small free- 
holders. When the Tithe Commutation 
Act was passed, the tithe owners took 
the remedy ofdistress, becauszat that time 
thatremedy was probably the cheapest and 
readiest to adopt. Now, owing to cir- 
cumstances, the remedy of distress is no 
longer so easy, as other remedies. These 
small; freeholders, under present circum- 
stances, have-cértain advantages. It is 
not worth wifile, for t'fe"pitpose of 
getting a small payment, to incur the 
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odium and cost of distress, and, in many 
instances during the hard times of the 
last few years, the small men have got 
reductions and time, which they would 
probably not have got if this Bill had 
been in force. I hope the Government 
will see their way to giving them some 
compensation for the loss of this advan- 
tage—something in the nature of the 
5 per cent. proposed when the original 
Bill was introduced. That would make 
the measure much sweeter to them if 
this were done. I hope, also, we may 
see another Amendment carried. We are 
going to advance 33 millions of money 
to the Irish farmer to allow him to re- 
deem his rent, and I hope the small 
English freeholder, whose dessert and 
whose need are quite as great as those of 
the Irish tenant, may have the same ad- 
vantage as you are going to give the 
Irish tenant. I trust we shall enable 
the small freeholder to redeem his tithe 
by means of a small annuity extending 
over 49 years at 4 per cent. In my 
opinion, this Bill will settle a great ques- 
tion which has been troubling us for 
many years ; will remove what has been for 
a long time a great stumbling block in the 
way of the English Church; and, with the. 
Amendments I suggest, will be received 
by the tithe owner as well as the tithe- 
payer as a great boon. 

*(9.20.) Mr, ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
(Glamorgaushire, 8.): The right hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Second Read- 
ing said that in the settlement of 1836 
the principle was laid down that there 
should be no personal liability. If the 
House will allow me for a moment to 
turn back to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment on this question during the last 
few years, they will find that this is, at all 
events, a new discovery on the part of 
Ministers. In 1887, for reasons with 
which I need not now trouble the House, 
a great deal of dissatisfaction had arisen 
with reference to the incidence of the tithe 
rent-charge. The clergy could not get 
their tithes, and the farmers said that 
they could not, or would not, pay them. 
The Prime Minister introduced a Bill in 
the House of Lords, in which he proposed 
to abolish distress and to turn the tithe 
rent-charge into a civil contract due from 
the landlord. He also proposed to bribe 
the landlord with 5 per cent. commis- 
sion in order to induce him to 
The 
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provision gave rise t> a storm of opposi- 
tionon the part of the clergy,and the 
proposal to pay 5 per cent. was rejected 
or withdrawn. In an essay which 
appeared in the Quarterly * Review, 
and which was attributed to Lord 
Salisbury and his nephew, there was 
a very hostile criticism on the attitude 
of the Whigs at the time of the publi- 
cation of the Unauthorised Programme 
One epigram used in that essay has re- 
mained in my memory. The writer said, 
“The Whigs regarded the Unauthorised 
Programme with public approval and 
private imprecation.” A similar attitude 
was adopted by the landlords when it was 
proposed that they should become liable 
for the tithe as a simple contract debt to 
be recovered in the County Court. 
Another Bill was brought in in the 
Session of 1888. That measure pro- 
posed to abolish distress and adopted 
substantially the same method as we 
find in the present Bill. It gave great 
dissatisfaction. The whole of the land- 
lord party throughout the Kingdom 
evidently regarded it with jealousy, 
suspicion, and dislike, and it was dropped. 
in 1889 it became necessary that some- 
thing should be done in a substantial 
way. The Welsh people struck against 
the payment of tithe. The Bill of 1889 
abolished distress, and it also proposed to 
put the payment of tithe on the tenant. 
The Government now come back to the 
method of 1880. They propose to avoid 
the Scylla and Charybdis of personal 
liability of both tenant and landlord ; 
but, at the same time, to impose 
grievous penalties very often upon both. 
Though the order of the County Court 
Judge can only be enforced nominally 
against the landlord there is only an 
apparent withdrawal of liability. It 
seems to me there is a very Close 
family resemblance between the pro- 
visions of the Bill and the eviction process 
adopted in the case of the Irish tenants. 
The difficulty arises when the landlord 
has paid the tithe and has put it on the 
rent. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Montgomeryshire has pointed out in 
reference to this Bill that 28 out of the 
30 Members for Wales are opposed to it, 
and that those 28 Members represent an 
enormous majority of the Welsh farmers. 
But I contend that it does not stop there. 
[ wish to submit that they also represent 
the land - owning classes throughout 
Wales. 1 find in the 7imes of December, 
VOL. CCCXLIIT.  [rxrep series. ] 
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1889, a very curious report of a great 
meeting at Rhyl. The Times’ report says 
of this meeting that the most diverse 
opinions were entertained on all the sub- 
jects brought forward with the excep- 
tion of one, and that was that there was 
a perfect unanimity of feeling to the 
effect that the Tithe Bill which laid the 
burden of paying the tithe on the Welsh 
landowner was impracticable. Mr. 
Humphreys, a Welsh landlord, is re- 
ported to have said that the Governmént 
proposal simply transferred the onus of 
the payment of tithe from the tenant 
to the landlord, and that all it meant 
was that the estrangement which *had 
existed between the clergy and the 
farmers would in future exist between 
the landlords and the clergy. Another 
Welsh landlord, Mr. Priestley, in his 
speech, gave utterance to similar 
opinions, and added that he “had no 
doubt that tithes must go sooner or later, 
and the Church, and all of them would 
be the stronger for it. The Conservative 
Party and the Government ought to be 
warned that the great majority of the 
people in Wales looked upon these pro- 
posals (the Government tithe propesals) 
as absolutely inadequate.” Well, the 
result of this meeting was, of course, an 
immediate outcry on the part of the 
Welsh clergy, some of whom wrote to 
the Times complaining of the attitude 
and demeanour of the landlords towards 
the Church. One letter which appeared 
in the 7%imes asked “ what the landlords 
had done to help the Church and to 
increase its popularity,” and the leading 
article which appeared in the same issue 
said the answer to that question must per- 
force be “very little.” The article also 
went on to speak of the falling out which 
had taken place between the clergy and 
the landlords of Wales as “a very un- 
lovely quarrel.” Now, that was a state 
of things which arose in Wales when 
these proposals of the Government were 
first made public. It was felt that the 
result of adopting them in Wales would 
be to transfer the friction which exists 
with the clergy from the tenant to the 
landlord class, and it was held that 
nothing could be more undesirable. 
This Bill, as has been well said, 1s 
nothing more nor less than a Bill of 
“pains and penalties,” by which a most 
invidious duty is cast upon the land- 
owning class—a duty which must cause a 
great deal of ill-feeling and difficulty 
EK 
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between the landlords and the clergy. 
The right hon, Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade 
made an observation about the 
lawlessness of the refusal to pay a just 
debt ; and I think his observation was 
directed mainly against my Colleagues 
and myself in this House, seeing that 
we represent the great body of the Welsh 
people. I think it is most  unfor- 
tunate that, in discussing a Bill of this 
kind, such a tone and temper should be 
adopted by a Minister of the Crown. I, 
for my part, do not for one moment refuse 
to accept responsibility for what has 
taken place in Wales. It is perfectly 
clear that this Bill is the outcome of the 
Welsh agitation, and it behoves the 
House and the Government now to face 
the whole matier. The late Dean of 
Bangor, the brother of the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, himself admitted that ‘‘ five-sixths 
of the Welsh-speaking people are outside 
the Established Church in Wales.” Arch- 
deacon Howell also, in a remarkable 
sermon, declared that 

“ The majority of the Welsh people are not 
to be found within the pale of the Church 
whose adherents were largely made up o 
English settlers and anglicised Welshmen.”” 
Now, Archdeacon Howell is himse 
a@ Welshman; he was born within a 
mile or two of my native place; he 
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was brought up among the Welsh 
people; he is an eloquent Church 


clergyman; and here we have from 
him a distinct admission that almost 
the whole of the Welsh-speaking people 
are outside the pale of the Established 
Church. Now, who are the people 
who have set on foot the agita- 
tion which has led to the introduction 
of this Bill? They are the Welsh Con- 
gregationalists and Baptists,and members 
of other denominations. These people 
have built their own places of worship out 
of their scanty earnings—the colliers, the 
peasants, the agricultural labourers, the 
small farmers, the small shopkeepers, 
have been for centuries building uv the 
whole structure of that great religious 
faith which is so vital throughout Wales. 
For generations they have been doing 
these things; and yet, during the whole 
of that time, £280,000 a year has been 
withdrawn from the produce of. the soil, 
in the shape of tithe, in order to pay the 
clergy. who minister to only a small 
minority of the population, a mino- 
rity which consists mainly of English 
Mr. Arthur Williams 
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born people. Up till 1868 they had 
to submit quietly to this state of 
things, because they had no adequate 
representation in this House; but in 
1884 they began to give utterance. to 
their views, and, having had _ the 
franchise extended to them, they were 
able to state their opinions on this and 
many other matters of great interest to 
their country. In regard to the agita- 
tion in Wales on the tithe question, I 
wish to point out that they have not 
violently resisted the operation of the 
law, except in a few cases where they 
have been irritated by injudicious treat- 
ment. In the majority of cases 
they have adapted the system pur. 
sued by the Quakers in_ reference 
to the church rates. They simply 
said, “ Here is public money which you 
apply to purposes contrary to our prin- 
ciples. We will not resist you, but we 
will not pay these tithes until you put 
in operation the methods which the law 
affords you for executing process against 
us.” For my part, I do not want to see 
any change in the attitude of the Welsh 
people, and I hope that they will continue 
determined to oppose this payment 
towards the maintenance of an alien 
Church. I trust they will maintain that 
attitude until the tithes which are 
collected are applied to national and 
public purposes. 

*(9.45.) Mr. BYRON REED (Brad- 
ford, E.): 1 should not have taken part 
in the debate at this stage had it not 
been for the somewhat pointed references 
made to myself by the hon. Member for 
Kast Glamorganshire.. I noted with 
some satisfaction that the observations 
which it was my privilege to make in 
this House when the subject of the, 
Church in Wales was debated last year 
fell upon an interested hearer in the 
person of the hon. Member. Sir, the 
personnel of this debate, so far as it has 
proceeded, isa sufficient index of the 
premises of this measure. , It is a fact 
that, so far as the opposition to the Bill 
is concerned, it has been mainly ex- 
pressed by Welsh Representatives ; and I 
am perfectly willing to admit that it was 
the fact of the peculiar difficulty in 
Wales in connection with the collection 
of tithe-rent charge which gaye, rise 
to the necessity for legislation in this 
respect. I am not by any means desirous 
of limiting, nor, indeed, does the Bill pro- 
pose to limit, this reform in legislation 
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to the Principality of Wales. On the 
contrary, I hold-thai the tithe owner and 
the tithe-payer all over the country will 
be benefited by the provisions of this 
Bill, which is shortly to become law. I 
think the tithe owner and the tithe-payer 
will find their relations in regard to this 
peculiar form of rent-charge more har- 
monious and more convenient than they 
have been in the past. I have been very 
much puzzled to understand in the 
course of this debate the attitude of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I have been accus- 
tomed for a number of years to hear, not 
only in the House of Commons, but 
also in the country, declamations from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite and their asso- 
ciates against the payment of tithe as a 
State tax; and I have been accustomed 
to hear these Gentlemen urge public 
audiences to agitate for the abolition of 
tithe, not on the ground of its wrong 
application, but on the ground that there 
is a bad principle involved in the tithe 
itself. 
Mr. PICTON: Name. No, no. 

*Mr. BYRON REED: In spite of the 
éontradiction of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
I say, from my personal knoWledge of the 
facts, that that has been the vein in which 
the tithe controversy has been carried on; 
and I am speaking in the recollection of 
the House when I say that objection has 
been made to the payment of the tithe 
itself, and not to the application of the 
tithe. But now, Sir, we hear that tithe 
is a most excellent charge, and one most 
proper to be paid, and one which should 
be cheerfully met, if only its application 
were fair, and that the real objection tothis 
Tithe Bill is not in the fact that the 
tithe payment is to be enforced, but it is 
to the religious purposes to which some of 
the tithe payments are applied. Iam not 
in the councils of the Liberation Society ; 
but' I believe hon. Members opposite, 
who are members of that Organisation, 
claim that tithe is national property, and, 
being national property, that it ought not 
to be handed over to a religious body—it 
ought not to be diminished by one jot or 
tittle in bulk or volume; so that by- 
and-bye, when a future Parliament 
comes to deal with the question of 
Disestablishment, the tithe will be 
more easily available for secular purposes 
by reason of the operation of the pro- 
visions of ‘this Act. I am not, Sir, now 
attempting to draw aside the veil of the 
future, I merely mention this matter 
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way of expressing surprise, and of 
taking public note of that extraordinary 
metamorphosis in the views of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, which has been ex- 
hibited in the course of this debate: I 
heard with some interest the speech of 
the hon. Member for Leicester, and I 
have to thank the hon. Gentleman for 
a most important and valuable admission 
which he made. The hon. Gentleman, 
speaking in reference.to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, said that the Com- 
missioners were not a national body, but 
were trustees for a religious denomina- 
tion. I do not understand him to dispute 
the accuracy of my quotation. Then, 
what becomes of the claim of hon. 
Members opposite to the property which 
these Commissioners hold in’ trust? 
What becomes of their claim to this as 
national property? If the Commissioners 
are trustees for a religious denomination, 
then surely the application of the property 
held in trust must be to that religious 
denomination. Iam grateful to the hon. 
Member for Leicester for giving me a 
weapon to be used in the controversy 
outside this House. There is another 
observation of the hon. Gentleman whic 
merits further notice. He has thrown 
acuriousside-light on themotivesand aims 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. He said that 
tithes are a first charge on the national 
land. I do not know what’ he meant to 
imply by that expression, and whether 
he meant to suggest that he is a disciple 
of Mr. Henry George, and that this 
House may look forward to a debate at 
no distant period when the hon. Member 
will propose a Resolution in favour of 
the nationalisation of the land, which, 
being interpreted, means taking away 
other people’s property. But the observa- 
tion, coming from him, struck me’ as 
being peculiarly significant, being asso- 
ciated, as it was, with the desire to 
deprive the National Church and other 
tithe owners of their property im ‘this 
form of rent-charge. I commend the 
observation to landed proprietors on the 
Opposition Benches, who are, on other 
subjects, often found associated with the 
hon. Member for Leicester. It isa matter 
which may give them some concern: 
And now I pass to the observations Gf 
the hon. Gentleman the Member‘ for 
Glamorganshire, to whom I must say I 
listened with considerable pleasure, 
and in whom I recognised a decided 
acquisition to the debating strength of 
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this House. The hon. Gentleman quoted 
some remarks made by the First Lord of 
the Treasury not long since upon this 
subject, and he suggested that the right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that tithes 
were national property. It may not be 
within the knowledge of the hon. Member 
thatthe First Lord of the Treasury, having 
had his attention drawn by the Member 
for Stockpert tothe language which he 
had used, two days later explained to the 
House the precise meaning which he at- 
tached to the term National, and that he 
thereby considerably modified the im- 
pression which his previous words had 
conveyed. No doubt that explanation 
escaped the hon. Gentleman’s notice. 

*Mr. 8. T. EVANS: No: it had not 
escaped my notice; I happened to 
have the explanation in my hands 
when I was speaking, and had any re- 
marks fallen from the First Lord of the 
Treasury I was quite willing to refer to 
that explanation. I rather think, as a 
matter of fact, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman adhered to his statement that 
tithes were national property, although 
he qualified his statement by saying that 
he did not agree with our proposals re- 
Sarding the application of them. 

*Mr. REED: I will not further contest 
the point. Iam speaking in the know- 
ledge of the House, and I believe that 
hon. Members on both sides will agree 
that the First Lord of the Treasury 
qualified his original statement in a very 
marked degree. The hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that the Welsh, as a 
nation of Nonconformists, were not 
satisfied with this appropriation of 
national property. I venture to point 
out that it matters not to the House 
whether the Welsh are a nation of Non- 
conformists or anything else, or whether 
they regard tithes as national property 
or otherwise. I regard the payment of 
tithe as a duty which every honest 
man who contracts it ought to pay. 
Let it be remembered that tithe is not 
a charge forced upon a man against 
his will, No man need contract to 
pay tithe unless he likes to, and if he 
does undertake the obligation he receives 
a full consideration for it. If he be- 
comes a tenant of a farm upon which 
tithe is payable, he gets the holding at a 
lower rent than he would have to 
pay for a tithe-free farm ; and if he pur- 


chases land liable to tithe he gets. it | 
price than is | 


at a proportionately lower 
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charged for land on which. there is no 
such liability ; and I say it is the essence 
of the grossest dishonesty for a man who 
has made a bargain under these con- 
ditions to come to this House with a 
grievance on his lips and ask for re- 
lief from a contract to which he became 
a party with his eyes open. I am 
sorry to be hard on the hon. Mem- 
ber ; but I should like to correct him as 
toa matter of history. Reference has 
been made by the hon. Gentleman to 
the tripartite division of tithe, and I am 
aware that it is said by some contro- 
versialists that in the old days tithe was 
divided into three parts ; one third for 
the maintenance of the fabric, one third 
for the support of the minister, and one 
third for the relief of the poor. The hon. 
Member apparently adopted that view, 
for he has referred to the third part as 
that belonging to the poor. May I point 
out to him that it must be in the know- 
ledge of almost every scholar and every 
antiquarian that that tripartite division 
was never the law of the land in 
Britain? It was the law in certaizi 
countries on the Continent ; but it was 
never the la® here, and at the most it was 
only a recommendation—an expression 
of an amiable hope to the Bishops of the 
Church, more than 1,000 years ago, 
that some of the tithe should be thus 
devoted to the poor. I believe the 
highest authority to whom I could refer 
the hon. Member is the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
who, I think, will confirm my view that a 
tripartite division was not a part of the 
law of this land. Now, I pass on to the 
concluding observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber. He spoke in tones of complaint of 
the effect of the tithe on a certain parish 
in Glamorganshire. The hon. Member 
stated that the County of Glamorgan 
paid £40 a year to the Dean and 
Chapter of Gloucester. 

*Mr. 8S. T. EVANS: What I said was 
that £3,000 per annum went from Gla- 
morgan to the Dean and Chapter, and 
that there was only one solitary sum 
of £40 that went to charitable objects. 

*Mr. BYRON REED: I apologise to 
the hon. Member for having confused 
his statement, and of course I at once 
accept his explanation. The point. is, 
as J understand it, that the poor country 
of Wales has to contribute large. sums 
of money in tithe payments for ecclesias- 
tical purposes to a rich country like 
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England. But even if that is so, Wales re- 
ceives much morefrom Englandin return. 
I have here a Return dated 12th April, 

1889, showing that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners received from Wales £28,796 
per annum—a very formidable sum, I 
have no doubt the hon. Member for Gla- 
morgan will say. But, on the other hand, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
paid back for ecclesiastical purposes in 
Wales the sum of £67,634, showing a 
balance given for ecclesiastical purposes 
by England to Wales of £38,838. This 
Bill has been described as a “Clergy 
Relief Bill.” I am not ashamed to 
accept that designation. But I would 
prefer to call it the “Clergy Pro- 
tection Bill.” It is something more, 
because it protects the lay as 
well as the clerical tithe owners 
and not only that, but it protects the 
Nonconformist ministerial tithe owners ; 
and that there are such may, perhaps, 
be in the way of information to some hon. 
Members. [am not ashamed to defend 
the temporalities of the clergy, who 
have no direct representation in this 
House. The clergy, at any rate, have 
a good claim as citizens for the 
preservation of their temporalities. 
By reason of their office, by the neces- 
sity of their environments, by the 
fact that most of them are poor and iso- 
lated, the clergy have a peculiar claim 
to our consideration. When I think of 
their heroic examples, their kindly and 
boundless charities, their exalted personal 
character, and their high education 
and learning, I feel impelled, as a 
layman of the National Church, to stand 
up and defend the temporalities and 
rights of the clergy in this honour- 
able House. Itis because I believe that 
the present measure will, in a great 
degree, bring that about, that I wish 
most cordially to support and aid by all 
the means in my power its speedy passage 
into law. 

*(10.7.) Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): Mr. Speaker, the 
clergy of the Church of England have 
hardly any right to complain that they 
are not well represented here, at all 
events as long as they are represented by 
the hon, Member who has just sat down. 
At the outset, Sir, I must deny that the 
farmers of Wales seek to escape the pay- 
ment of tithe. They have objected all 
along, not to the payment, but to the 
application of the money. Now, this is 
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essentially a Welsh Bill, and admittedly 
nothing would have been heard of it if it 
had not been for the agitation in Wales. 
The name of the Postmaster General is on 
the back of the Bill, and he is a sort of 
standing counsel to the Government in 
Welsh matters. But on this matter I am 
bound to say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man represents the opinions of the 
University of Cambridge rather than 
those of Wales. Having just come from 
the Principality, I can assure the Post 

master General, with some confidence, 
that the Bill is generally, if not 
universally, condemned. It is not liked 
by landlords, tenant-farmers, County 
Councillors, or Nonconformists ; and I 
much doubt whether the clergy would 
like it if they were not just now bound 
to be thankful for small mercies. It is 
looked upon as an.attempt to dothat which 
nothing short of a miracle will. do, 
namely, to set the Church of England 
in Wales on its legs again. The Welsh 
landlords and tenants regard it as a Bill 
to set them at loggerheads for the benefit 
of the Welsh parsons. I think, however, 
we ought to be grateful to them for it, 
for in the Carnarvon boroughs, when 
this Bill was introduced, it created 
such a scare that the Conservatives 
found the greatest difficulty in obtaining 
a candidate, and, like the people in the 
parable, they had almost to go into the 
highways and hedges to compel some- 
one to come in. The Government in 
bringing forward the Bill at the 
present time has not exactly shown the- 
wisdom of the serpent. The position of 
the opponents of the Bill is perfectly well 
defined. They do not object to the inci- 
dence of the tithe ; what they object to 
is its application. They claim as their 
authority the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who described tithes as national property. 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
stated perfectly truly that the right hon. 
Gentleman qualified that statement by 
saying that the tithes are national 
property, because the property of a 
national Church ; but that is true only ina 
limited sense ; and it is not true of Wales, 
where only three out of 30 Welsh 
Members can be rallied to vote against 
the disestablishment of the Church. 
The right hon. Gentleman drew a picture 
of the sufferings of the Welsh clergy. 
No one sympathises more than I do with 
the sufferings of the Welsh clergy; but 
do not those sufferings show that they 
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have lost the affections of their flocks? 
Are’ ministers allowed to starve by the 
Baptists or Congregationalists of Wales, 
the Wesleyans of Cornwall, the Unitarians 
of Birmingham, or the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland? A clergyman of the Church 
of England, the Rev. H. W. Clarke, has 
recently. published a pamphlet on The 
Past and: Present Revenwes of the Church 
of England in Wales. The figures are 
taken from official sources, and it is there 
shown that in the three dioceses of 
Bangor, St. Asaph, and Llandaff the 
tithe rent-charge payable to incumbents 
amount to £101,856, while the pew rents, 
fees and offerings for the maintenance of 
the incumbents in 748 Episcopal churches 
amount to £4,738, or £7 a year from 
each congregation, consisting of the 
richest. classes of Wales. For every 
pound each clergyman derives from 
tithe rent-charge he obtains from 
lis. own congregation th sum _ of 
103d. The Bill begins .at the 
wrong end. Let the tithes be applied to 
national purposes, and it will be found 
that the collection of them in Wales wil! 
be as easy a matter as the collection of 
Poor rates and School Board rates. That 
seems\als9 to be the opinion of English 
farmers, for at a meeting of the Farmers’ 
Alliance a Resolution has been passed 
dedlaring that— 

‘©No measure will be satisfactory which does 
not demand that the redemption price be 
handed to the County Councils, or which 
makes any alteration in the mode of recovery.” 
But then it is argued that, as this Bill 
deals simply with the mode of collect- 
ing the tithes, we, to whom the collection 
is comparatively a matter of indifference, 
have no right to oppose it. I cannot 
accept that view of the ese. We who 
oppose this Bill believe that a State 
Church is an evil in itself, and we 
absolutely decline to be parties to any 
measure -which has for its object the 
securing in perpetuity of the revenues of 
the Church. No doubt it is unfortunate 
for any Church to be unable to collect 
its revenues without coming to the 
House of. Commons for aid. But that is 
the fault of the system, not the fault of 
those ‘who oppose the Bill, and they 
¢caanot be blamed for taking the op- 
portunity to raise such a debate as this. 
The Bill has met with strenuous opposi- 
tion from all interests ; but with regard 
to Wales, the strongest opposition seems 
to have come from the habitual sup- 

Mr. Osborne Morgan 
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porters of the Government. A Conserya* 
tive meeting at Rhyl was held :three or 
four months ago, preceded bya conference 
of Conservative landowners.’ The meeting 
was held to consider the Tithe | Rent- 
Charge Bill of last Session, practically 
the same measure as’ that before . the 
House; and the First. Lord of the 
Admiralty spoke. Here is a paper with 
a report of his speech, surmounted by a 
portrait of the noble Lord, which: hardly 
does him justice. But though the meeting 
was called to bless the Bill, it reversed 
the part of Balaam, for it ended in cursing 
it altogether. LKvery one of the papers 
interested in agriculture, too, oppose 
the Bill, root and branch, and as was 
stated by a speaker at the Rhyl meeting 
in Wales, Conservatives and Liberals 
are united, not in an objection to pay 
tithes, but in an objection to pay them 
to the present recipients. The: Bill is 
divided into three parts. The first deals 
with the means of recovering the tithe 
rent-charge, substituting an action in the 
County Court for distress. The second 
transfers the liability of the rent-charge 
from the occupier to the owner,;. and 
the third part contains the redemption 
clauses. I do not think these, latter 
clauses will be of much use, because 
the tithe owner will not desire to re- 
deem, in view of the lower interest which. 
he will receive, and the tithepayer will 
not in many cases be able todoso. In 
Wales there is the very strongest objec- 
tion to the substitution of the County 
Court for distress. The Welsh farmer 
hates nothing so much, as the County 
Court, and for the clergy to bring their 
parishioners into the County Court would 
certainly not help to increase their popu- 
larity. Moreover, the proposition of the 
Government substitutes an expensive 
remedy for a comparatively mexpensive 
one; and the occupier would become 
liable not only for the tithe, but for all 
the costs of the County Court action, 
amounting at least to £10 or £12. Then 
the execution is to be carried out by 
Reccivers (who are also to be managers), 
and [I can assure the House that 
there is not a more cumbrous and 
expensive process than this. In fact, 
those who wish to disestablish the 
Church could not serve their ends better 
than by strongly supporting this part 
of the Bill, for it is sure to intensify the 
unpopularity of the Church. In substi- 
tuting the owner for the occupier as the 
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person liable for the charge, little benefit 
will be achieved, because the landlord 
will be sure to add the tithe to the 
rent. Then, of course, the large number 
of small Welsh occupiers, who are also 
owners, will receive no relief, and nearly 
every one of them is a Nonconformist. 
They have before offered a passive re- 
sistance to the tithe, and they will still 
continue to do so, while the people 
of Wales will continue to sympathise 
with the sufferers. One of the effects 
of the Bill will .be’ tnat under Sec- 
tions 1 and 6 (Sub-section 2), the tithe 
owner and land owner will be able to 
agree as to the amount of the tithe 
behind the back of the occupier, who 
will become ultimately liable. I will also 
say that the Government have chosen a 
singularly inopportune momént for 
bringing in this Bill. Just when the 
three counties which bore one-fifth of 
the ‘whole ‘tithe-charge of England— 
Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk—were re- 
covering from the agricultural ‘depres- 
sion, the Government, the friends of 
the landed interests, are re-opening the 
question of tithes in the interest of the 
tithe owner. I also think’ the moment 
singularly inopportune with ‘regard to 
the state of the agitation in Wales, 
which was beginning to die out. So long 
as the Establishment remains some form 
of agitation will remain, but this par- 
ticular agitation was beginning to die 
out. Things were beginning to settle 
down when the Government rake up the 
slumbering embers. I cannot help 
thinking that it would have been better 
to let sleeping dogs lie, especially as it 
seems to us that the proposal they are 
making contains the maximum of irrita- 
tion with the minimum of result. There 
are three methods of dealing with such 
a question as this. You could boldly 
grasp it and treat it asa great national 
question—that is the best way. The 
second best way is to let it alone, and 
the third, or worst of all way, is to potter 
and tinker with it. That is the method 
adopted by the Government who have 
brought forward these cumbrous pro- 
posals. No doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite has a docile and obedient 
majority at his back who will pass the 
Second Reading of the Bill; but I warn 
the right hon. “Gentleman that it is not 
until the measure gets amongst the 
shoals and quicksands of Committee that 
its real fate will be decided. In the 
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meantime, I ask is it wise, just, or states- 
manlike, to force on a Bill of this kind, 
admittedly designed to meet the case of 
Wales, against the unanimous feeling of 
Welsh Members, for not one single Gon 
servative Welsh Member has had’ the 
courage to-get up and support the Bill" 
although five Welsh Members have 
spoken from this side against it. Is it 
wise to force a Bill of this kind down the 
throats of even a small nation like Wales 
-—for the measure is especially aimed at 
Wales? It is because I hold it to be 
neither wise, just, nor statesmanlike that, 
whatever may be the opinion of my 
see 808 around me, I shall feel bound 
to vote against it at every stage. 

(10.35.) Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON’ 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) : The information 
of the right hon. Gentleman is singularly 
misleading. He has first of all assured 
us ‘on his own know ledge that the 
objection to pay tithe in Wales is 
wholly on account of its application. T 
take leave to contradict that statement 
flatly. Several of the fights about tithe 
have been t cases where the owners are 
not ecclesiastical, and the principal fight 
has been about the tithe paid to the un- 
denominational society of Christ Church. 
The objection to the payment of lay 
tithe, therefore, has been as great as that 
to the payment ‘of ecclesiastical tithe. I 
think I am entitled to correct the right 
hon. Gentleman on this point. But the 
right hon. Gentleman then brought us 
news of certain Conservative meetings” 
at Rhyl, and he tells us that declarations 
were made against the Bill of last 
Session. 

*Mr. O. MORGAN: I referred to a 
Conference that preceded the meeting at 
Rhyl. 

Mr. STANLEY. LEIGHTON: Well, 
let me assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that that Conference passed by an unani- 
mous vote a resolution approving of the 
Government Bill of last year, which the 
right hon. Gentleman says was the same 
as that now before the House. I think, 
therefore, I have a right to say that the 

right hon, Gentleman, before setting 
himself to tell us what the opinion of 
the people of Wales is on this question, 
should have satisfied himself thoroughly 
as to the accuracy of his information. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman tells us 
that the Church people are very few in 
Wales, as if that had anything to do with 
the question. Asa matter of fact, the 
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Caurch people are a larger Body than 
any other religious denomination in 
Wales. [“Oh!”] Yes; the Calvinistic 
Methodists, who are the next in number, 
are 50 per cent.smaller. [“Oh!”] Will 
the hon. Member who challenges the 
statement name any Religious Body which 
is more numerous than the Church ? 

*Mr. S. EVANS: There are three, at 
least. [Cries of ‘ Name.” 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Those 
are the inaccurate assertions which are 
made by the opponents of the Church in 
Wales, while the men who make them 
are afraid of a religious census, and 
content themselves with gathering 
statistics at chapel doors. They know 
that if they had a census the facts which 
are now well-known would then be 
placed on an authoritative basis. The right 
hon. Gentleman objected to throwing 
the burden on the owners instead of the 
occupiers, and making the tithe rent- 
charge recoverable by the owners. 

*Mr. O. MORGAN: No; I said I had 
the greatest objection to altering the re- 
m2dy from distress to the County Court. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: That 
is the same thing. If you have a distress 
you must distrain upon the occupier ; 
you cannot do so on the owner, as he has 
no visible property to distrain on. The 
right hon. Gentleman has not so much 
criticised the Bill as gone off upon 
broader issues. He has said that the 
tithes are national property. Well, that 
is a matter upon which we hear so many 
loose opinions that, perhaps, it will be as 
well t> mention what the law is. Lord 
Brougham has said— 


‘*T think the right of the Church in the pro- 
perty it enjoys is sacred as the rights of in- 
dividuals to their estates and freeholds, and 
that the parson of the parish has as good a 
right to the tenth part of the produce of the 
soil as the body of the proprietors and occupiers 
to have the other nine-tenths.”’ 


And that the pastor of a parish has 
as good a right to a tenth part of the 
produce of the soil as anyone had to any 
property. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man may have once read Blackstone, 
though he has forgotten hint now. 
Blackstone says— 

‘The clergy have precisely the same right 
to the tithes as the heir-at-law has to his 
ancertor’s estate, and the proprietor has no 
more reason to complain that his land is not 
tithe tree than he has that his neighbour’s 
field is not hisown.”’ 

Professor Freeman also says— 
Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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“Church property is not national property 
except in the same sense that all property is 
national.” 

After this, perhaps, the right hon. 
Gentleman will not repeat the statement 
that the tithe is national property. He 
and his friends may wish it to be so, and 
use arguments coloured by that desire, 
but national property it isnot. I decline 
to discuss this question as though it were 
an ecclesiastical question. I hope it will 
be dealt with on the broad principle of 
the security of all property. The payment. 
is now to be made by the landowner as 
we all know it was intended to be by the 
Commutation Act. 1 defy any Welsh 
Member to go to an agricultural constitu- 
ency and put it before the farmers 
whether they would like to have the 
tithe paid by themselves or their land- 
lords. I defy any Member to get a 
majority im favour of tithes being 
paid by the farmers themselves. 
Why, only the other day the 
Farmers’ Club declared that the land- 
owners, if they paid the tithe them- 
selves, would have little to complain of. 
I have taken pains to ascertain what 
the opinion of the agriculturists is on the 
point; and when [ brought forward a 
Bill some four or five years ago to make 
the tithes payable by the landlord, almost 
all the Chambers of Agriculture were in 
favour of it. Farmers to a man were in 
favour of it, though they may be, as the 
Mover of the Amendment described them 
in the Contemporary Review, men “ of 
obstinate and bucolic habits.” The agi- 
tation in Wales is described as a spon- 
taneous agitation, but it is nothing of the 
kind. It is a got-up agitation. It has 
been described by a great authority on 
the question as “an artificial growth, 
assiduously cultivated by Liberationist 
orators and a vernacular Press.” The 
same writer declared 





“Tt may, in fact, be truly said that the anti-, 
tithe agitation of North Wales has, in the main, 
emanated from the office of the Banner at 
Denbigh. ‘Ihe Organisation and pulpits of the 
chapels, aided by house-to-house visitations of 
Calvinistic Methodist deacons, backed by the 
inflammatory harangues of itinerant agitators, 
and encouraged by the promises of the ver- 
nacular Press, spread the contagionfrom parish 
to parish. In one case which has come to my 
knowledge, the principal agitator was a local 

ney-lender, who put the screw upon his 
debtors to join the agitation. Threats, coercion, 
intimidation, were freely used.” 


YM. STUART RENDEL: Whose 
language is the hon. Member quoting ! 
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quoting the language of Mr. Prctherd, 
who is, I suppose, one of the best autho- 
rities on the subject. Iam glad to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
has described the Welsh people as the 
fairest-minded. people in the world. 
Yes, and so they are. It is only a 
minority of agitators supported and 
backed up by political partisans who are 
unfair. The great body of Nonconfor- 
mists strongly protest against the method 
of the hon. Gentleman and his friends, 
and one Calvinistic minister, the Rev. 
Parry Hughes, has said— 

“IT conceive that nothing so unjust or 
illogical as the present persecution of the clergy 
was ever projected, and [ acknowledge with 
shame that it has been reserved for the Non- 
conformist promoters and supporters of the anti- 
tithe campaign in Wales, in defiance of the 
claims of morality, justice, and fair play, to 
trample ruthlessly onthe rights of men who, 
through no fault of their own, depend for the 
necessaries of life for themselves and their 
families on the ancient ei system of this country. 
It is not certainly all the Nonconformists 
who approve of the methods adopted 
by hon. Gentlemen and their friends, 
and the farmers in Wales and England 
are one and all in favour of the Bill. I 
looked forward on this occasion to the 
strong support of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir W. 
Harcourt). I do not know why he 
is not in his place—and I do 
not know where he is—but his 
language last year was so kind with 
regard to a Bill, which was really the 
same Bill as this, that I certainly thought 
he would have been here to assist the 
Government. 

“TI will undertake,” said the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘‘to do all I can to assist the Govern- 
ment in passing the Bill, because it contains 
three valuable principles—payment by the 
landlord, abolition of distress, and reduction 
of the tithe when the land will not bear it.” 
I defy anyone to say these are’ not the 
three leading principles of this Bill. I 
can assure the Government that they 
have in this matter the whole popular 
feeling of the farmers at their back ; 
that the landowners, on the whole, are 
willing to accept the Bill; and that 
probably the owners of the tithe rent- 
charge, although they will suffer in some 
respects by the Bill, will, for the sake of 
peace and quiet, which above all things 
they desire, accept it. 

(10.55.) Mr. WARMINGTON (Mon- 
mouth, W.): I can hardly congratulate 
the Government upon the Representatives 
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of Welsh opinion among their supporters. 
It is a very singular fact that no one on 
the other side of the House is able to 
express with any authority the opinion 
of Wales on any question which agitates 
the Principality. The hon. Member for 
Shropshire (Mr. Stanley Leighton) and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) can in 
eloquent terms siy what the opinion of 
the Principality is, but we fail to 
find any Representatives of a Welsh 
constituency who supports the statements 
which those Gentlemen use. I wish to 
question altogether the axiom laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and to which 
he himself does violence in his own Bill, 
with regard to the nature of the property 
in tithes. The Authority which, under the 
Bill, has to deal with the subject of tithes 
is the LKeclesiastical Commissioners. 
If the right hon.Gentleman had consulted 
the history of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, he would have found it was 
too late in the day to say that the pro- 
perty which belongs to the Church 
Establishment is not property which can 
be dealt with by the State. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners were con- 
stituted by Act of Parliament, and dealt 
with Church property on the footing of 
its being national property. They take 
away the endowments cf one diocese or 
of one parish and transfer them to an- 
other. The hon. Member for Shropshire 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton) does not know the 
depth of feeling on this subject which 
exists amongst the Welsh farmers. These 
men are not, as the hon. Member seems 
to suppose, in favour of the abolition of 
tithe on the ground that it is a private 
debt. They consider it as the mis- 
application of public property. If I 
should be asked to describe this Bill, } 
should say it is merely an attempt to prop 
up the Establishment in Wales from the 
outside. I agree that the Church in 
Wales has done a good religious work ; 
but if the Church desires to have its 
influence extended, it is not from the 
outside sources it should seek its 
strength, but from sources within its 
own walls, If those who are the devoted 
members of the Establishment in Wales 
desire to extend its work let them do 
their duty to their own Church in the 
same way as membersof other Churches in 
Wales do their duty to their own religious 
denominations. If that is done, no doubt 
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considerable influence will be exercised 
on the religious feeling in Wales. But 
this is not an attempt to strengthen the 
Church from the inside ; it is an attempt 
to strengthen the Church from the out- 
side ; to strengthen it by means of money 
which is dragged from the pockets of 
those who do not believe in the Estab- 
lishment in Wales as a religious institu- 
tion. The farmers of Wales raise the 
objection to tithe because they have a 
settled conviction that they are paying 
money which had its origin in national 
purposes towards a religious institution 
which only ministers to the religious 
wants of a small minority of the popula- 
tion: -I was very much surprised to hear 
that the hon. Member for Shrop- 
shire (Mr.8. Leighton) had the hardihood 
te say that the Church in Wales is the 
strongest religious institution in the 
Principality. I do not know how he 
measures strength. [Mr. S. Lerenron : 
By numbers.} There is a different way 
of measuring strength. I should like 
him to measure strength in this way, 
which, I think, would be a fair method : 
Let him take the support of the Church 
that’ is rendered by those who are mem- 
bers of the Church. He will then find 
that the Church of England in Wales is 
one of the weakest religious institutions 
in the Principality. Let him subtract 
from the revenues of the Church the 
contributions of those who are not mem- 
bers of the Church—contributions which 
are forced from them by the law of this 
country—and he will find that the Church 
is one of the weakest of the religious insti- 
tutions in the country. Last year the 
Postmaster General spoke of the distress 
of the Welsh clergy, and said it was a 
scandal. Of course it is. No one 
denies that; least of all do the Welsh 
Representatives. But to whom is it a 
scandal? Is it a scandal to those who do 
not profess to support the clergy? Is it 
a scandal to those who do not regard the 
clergy of the Church of England as their 
ministers? No, Sir; it is a scandal to 
those who profess the same religious 
opinions as the clergy ; it is a scandal to 
those who, being best able to support 
ministers of religion, fail in their duty 
and leave it to outsiders to find the 
means by which the clergymen can live 
properly. Now, this Bill is very com- 
plicated. I admit it has been very care- 
fully prepared ; it is very much superior, 
so far as draftsmanship is concerned, to 
Mr. Warmington 
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the Bill of lastSession. But, at the same 
time, its object is easily seen. Its object 
is not in the least degree to. benefit the 
payer of tithe, but to benefit the owner 
of tithe. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man might have explained a little more 
what he means by the provision as to the 
appointment of a Receiver. As I under- 
stand, it will be competent for the 
Receiver to manage the farm. What 
does that mean? Why, the costs of the 
Receiver will add enormously to the 
burdens which have to be borne by the 
tithepayer ; and if the Receiver is also to 
manage the farm, she -may borrow 
money and expend it in manage- 
ment, so that the man in occupation 
may be kept for years out of the 
beneficial enjoyment of the holding. 
Poundage and the costs and expenses of 
the Receiver and manager will more than 
double that which the tithepayer was 
originally expected to pay. . And this, it 
is said by the right hon. Gentleman, is to 
be a benefit. I-do not believe that the 
ownership of tithe is inimical to the 
tithepayer. As a rule, tithe owners 
and tithepayers have that amount of 
common sense which shows them that 
they are in fact partners in one concern, 
and I do not think the tithe owrer can 
agree to a measure which he sees’ places 
an additional burden upon the tithepayer 
as this Bill does. 1 hope’ that the 
Government will profit by the experience 
of last Session, and withdraw the Bill. 
The Postmaster General, who stands in 
the place of a Welsh Seeretary, is 
anxious, J understand, to send a 
message of peace to Wales. But the 
right hon. Gentleman must. see that 
there is no message of peace in. this 
measure ; but, on the contrary, that there 
is in it a great element of discord 
between the tithe owner and tithepayer. 
The right hon. Gentleman would do-well 
to persuade his Colleagues that this 
measure will not prove the means of 
bringing round the people of Wales to 
favour Establishment. If I were speak- 
ing merely as a Party man, I should 
say I desire nothing better than this 
Bill ; but I am not anxious to speak as a 
Party man. . I am anxious for this 
question to be settled, but the settlement 
ought surely to proceed upon the prin- 
ciple that that which is public property 
ought to be applied to public purposes. 
*Srm W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, North- 
West): [desire to say a few words on this 
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important question. Any one who has 
listened attentively to the debate must 
say that up to this it has run very much 
in one groove. I should like to remove 
it from that groove. It has been, in 
reality, a Welsh debate. I sympathise 
with those gentlemen who are anxious to 
state their views with regard to the 
Church of England in Wales, yet they 
must remember that this Bill applies to 
the whole of England. I think no one 
will deny that my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade has very 
clearly laid before us that which he in- 
tends by the Bill. Let me go back for 
a moment to ancient history. We had 
a Tithes Bill in 1887, but it was not 
pressed to a Division in this House. In 
that Bill there was 5 per cent. to be paid 
tothe landowners. That was to cover 
other proposals in the Bill which they 
thought might-be very objectionable to 
many of the landowners. But that 5 
per cent. was cut out of the Bill, and 
then the Bill itself disappeared from 
the scene. We then had ancther Bill. 
That Bill contained a provision which 
placed upon landowners a personal res- 
ponsibility, indeed more than a personal 
responsibility. If, for instance, you 
lived in Middlesex and had property in 
Yorkshire, and the Yorkshire tithe 
was not paid, the tithe owner 
gould come down on your property 
in. Middlesex and take sufficient 
to satisfy the tithe in Yorkshire. 
That. was a proposal which no reasonable 
man would have accepted. I would have 
fought it to the death. Sucha proposal 
would never have passed into law. After 
that another unfortunate Bill was 
brought forward. If the opinions of 
many gentlemen on this side of the House 
had been listened to that Bill would not 
have been pressed so far as it was ; but 
the Bill was pressed on, and then what a 
change of front took place! Why was 
the change made? Because my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Maldon 
Division of Essex (Mr. C. W. Gray) 
nearly carried an Amendment embodying 
the first principles of this Bill. My hon. 
Friend, therefore, ought to be satisfied 
with the present measure. The right 
hon. Member for Derby (Sir W. 
Harcourt), who was then leading the 
()pposition, stated distinctly that the 
change the Government had made was 
one which he could absolutely support, 
and that he believed hon. Members on 
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the Opposition Benches would support 
the Government in carrying the Bill: 
That Bill was ruled out of order. The 
Government, however, profiting by’ the 
experience of the past and relying onthe 
fair and reasonable support of the House 
of Commons, now places: before it. the 
provisions which were in the proposed 
Bill withdrawn last year. I think: the 
Government are right in bringing: for- 
ward this Bill, and I believe that-any 
fair and reasonable Amendments will be 
carefully considered by my: right hon: 
Friend in. charge of it (Sir M. Hicks: 
Beach). I think my right hon. Friend 
has done a great service to the House. 
If there is any man who has suffered 
from the agricultural depression itis he. 
I believe he has looked at both sides of 
the question, and can. represent. the 
views of all who are interested. in.it.. A 
right hon. Gentleman on the Front 
Opposition Bench said he should oppose: 
the Bill. on every point. I hope this 
declaration will strengthen my right hon. 
Friend. in the determination that, asi far 
as the main principles of the measure are 
concerned, he will adhere steadfastly to 
them if he really means to carry the Bill 
at all. There is not a »man. in 
the House who would not say it 
would be a disgrace to ‘a. strong 
Government like this after bringing: in 
a Bill for the fourth time to withdraw. it 
from the consideration of the House on 
account of the opposition of a few.Gentle- 
men on the opposite side. .. If they go on 
boldly I hope they will pass a measure. 
which will settle this question for many 
years to come. Reference has been 
made to the disturbances which have 
gradually sprung up in Wales since 1887. 
The way to prevent disturbance from 
growing is to be firm at the commence- 
ment. If the Government had been 
firm, if with a steady and resolute hand 
they had put down the disturbances they 
would not have grown atall. I venture 
to think that the provision with regard 
to the special rate is one that is in the 
interests of the landowners as well as the 
tenants, because they will be able to go 
to the Assessment Committee and get 
the absolute sum approved, which sum 
if less than the tithes, then the tithes 
will be reduced to that sum, and the 
tithe owner will have to pay the rates, 
no rates being charged upon the 
land. I would suggest to my right 
hon. Friend that he might go a step 
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further in that direction. We have 
heard that there are a large number of 
small holders who suffer tremendously 
by the present depression. We know 
that when the tithe commutation took 
place in 1836 the rates were more than 
double what they are at present. Who 
has benefited by the reduction of the 
rates? Has it not been the tithe owner ? 
If you read the statements made at the 
time by Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
Russell, you will find they were bothagreed 
that if the price of wheat went down, 
some re-arrangement ought to be made, 
and that they went further, and said the 
object of the commutation of tithe was to 
enable those who were putting their 
money into the land, namely, the land- 
lords, to make such great improvements 
as have been made since the Act of 1836. 
Then it was said the reason for fixing 
the payment was that there should be no 
extraordinary change ; that it would be 
most unfair if an increase of tithe were 
made on account of the improved 
cultivation of the land, and, though 
an enormous change has taken place 
since the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
yet it would be dangerous to re- 
open the fixed basis. We have to 
deal with it as it stands, and I venture to 
hope and I believe that the relief, small 
as it is, will be of service to a large 
number of people. But I go one step 
further in regard to the Redemption 
Clauses. My right hon. Friend has been 
much criticised upon these, and an hon. 
Member has said— 

‘* Whatever vou do if you redeem the tithe 
and get rid of the burden on the land, we shall 
place some other burden on the land, for that 
is what we think we ought to do ” 

But I would like to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester about this. He cannot 
be of that opinion he will not put 
another shilling on the land for has he 
not undertaken that if he should have 
the management of affairs, if he should 
ever sit there as Prime Minister, he 
would get an increase of 50 per cent. 
from the land? I confess I should like 
to know how he proposes to do it, and if 
he succeeds I will be his humble disciple. 
Wehave heard lately through theelaborate 
speech of my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary how he proposes to deal with 
tenants in Ireland ; and surely if we are 
to have a redemption scheme worthy of 
the name, we may urge upon my ri¢ht 
hon. Friend, with the assistance of the 
Mr. Warmington 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer and with the 
magnificent security of a first charge upon 
the land, that we might have the money 
advanced tousat a very much more reason- 
able rate than that mentioned in the Bill. 
That is one of the questions I hope my 
right hon. Friend will take into account ; . 
but believing that, upon the whole, he 
has endeavoured to fulfil the pledge 
given by the Government last year, and 
although there are some points in the 
Bill I do not approve of, and which may 
be amended, yet still I believe that if my 
right hon. Friend is only firm and sted- 
fast in his purpose, he will carry this toa 
successful conclusion, and at the end of 
the Session we shall have the credit of 
having placed upon the Statute Book a 
measure which |] venture to hope will 
settle this difficult and dangerous ques- 
tion of tithe for many years to come. 
(11.30.) Mr. HENEAGE (Great 
Grimsby): Asone who strongly opposed 
the Bill of last year, I feel bound to say 
that I think the present is a very care- 
fully prepared Bill, and one which might, 
by amendments in Committee, be made a 
very good measure. The debate so far 
has been carried on upon two lines ; by 
those who have supported the Bill and 
mildly criticised it, and others who have 
dealt with the measure from a Welsh point 
of view. The arguments of the Welsh 
Members may be summed up in this, 
that they would find no fault with the 
Bill provided it were to include a clause 
which should disestablish the Church in 
Wales. Whatever differences of opinion 
hon. Members may have with regard to 
the proper use and disposition of the 
tithe rent-charge, we must all agree that 
the tithe should be preserved in its in- 
tegrity for any use to which Parliament 
may choose hereafter to deyote it. That is 
exactly the principle of the Bill. Iam 
exceedingly glad that the Government 
propose to relieve the tenants from the 
payment of the tithe rent-charge. It 
was the greatest mistake that the tenants 
ever had to pay it, and it is contrary to 
the intention of the Tithe Commutation 
Act of 1836. I believe it was brought 
about by the land agents to save them- 
selves the trouble of making those small 
payments. In Lincolnshire, Northumber- 
land, and many other counties, on all the 
large estates the tithe rent-charge is paid 
by the landlords; but where it is paid 
by the tenant it is for the convenience 
of the landlord, and the tenant gets a 
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return for it at the rent audit. Iam 
quite certain the system has been a very 
bad system, and I think no one who 
reads the Act of 1836 can fail to see 
that the idea of the tenant paying the 
tithe is much deprecated. I am there- 
fore very glad that it is proposed to 
make payment by the tenant illegal, and 
we shall get rid of the scandal of a 
tenant being distrained upon for that 
which he is not bound to pay or entitled 
to pay except as a matter of convenience 
for the landlord, and I believe recovery 
through the County Court is the proper 
method to adopt. With regard to the 
certificate of the Assessment Committee, 
I agree with my hon. Friend who spoke 
last that this is a valuable provision of 
the Bill. It is fair to everybody all 
round, because land is depreciated in 
most counties from 22 to 25 per cent., 
and therefore the tithe owners’ charge 
on the land ought to be reduced by the 
same amount. But I am not very well 
pleased that the LKcclesiastical Com- 
missioners should be the Body to ad- 
minister the Act, because they have a 
very good character for running up 
expenses, and a very bad character for 
expediting business, and I am afraid a 
great deal of toll will be paid by the 
clergy for the work transacted for them. 
In regard to the redemption clauses of 
the Bill, I should like to ask why it is 
that when the landlords are unable to pay 
the capital amount of redemption, they 
are asked to pay 4 per cent. on mortgage 
to the Kcclesiastical Commissioners, for 
I find in another part of the Bill 
that the Tithe Receiver gets 33 per cent. 
What becomes of the other five-eighths 
paid by the landlord? Surely that 
should not be allowed to fall into the 
jaws of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Surely it would be better if matters were 
carried on as now, and that landowners 
might pay direct to the Tithe Receiver an 
amount say of 34 or 3} per cent. It would 
be a saving to landowners and to the 
tithe recziver, and the only people who 
would lose by the arrangement would be 
the officials of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, with whom, I confess, I have no 
sympathy. Then I would call attention 
to Section 3, Subsection 1, under which 
power is given to provide that all lands 
in the possession of the same owner shall 
be liable for the tithe due upon part of the 
land. NowT cannot see why these words 
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should be included. Surely whether 
aman is a large or a small landowner, 
or whether his occupancy is small or 
large, he should be dealt with on the 
same terms. But under this clause a 
man might have a large farm, part of 
which might be of great value, and part 
very poor land, paying badly, yet the 
grass land might be made liable and 
brought under the Receivership for the 
tithe not paid on the clay land. I make 
these remarks with a view to assist the 
Government in the Bill. I cordially 
support the Bill, and hope that every one 
who can assist in making it a perfect 
measure and a benefit to all concerned 
will vote for the Second Reading. 


(11.40.) Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, 
Mid) : I have been very much interested 
in the reasons assigned for supporting 
the Bill, but most of all by the right hon. 
Gentleman who told us generally that 
the Bill was for the benefit of tithe 
owners and tithepayers ; but nine-tenths 
of his speech was devoted to the Bill as 
it would affect the people of Wales. 
Wales was in the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman throughout. The President 
of the Board of Trade has told us of some 
imaginary opponent of the Bill, whose 
picture, as the right hon. Baronet drew it, 
was like Henry VIII. Well Henry VIII. 
was a Welshman, and I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that there are 
still Welshmen who would strike as big 
blows at the Ecclesiastical Establishment 
as ever Henry VIII. did. It is plain 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
that he has in his mind the interests of 
tithe owners only. He wants the tithe 
owners in England to have the same 
facilities for borrowing money from the 
taxpayers, as he and his Party are ready 
to give to the landowners of Ireland. To 
describe the Bill as a Tenant Farmer's 
Relief Bill is to describe it quite wrongly. 
How will the tenant be benefited? If 
the obligation to pay tithe is shifted 
on to the landlord, but if the tenant 
in his turn has to pay the amount 
to the landlord, how will the 
tenant be better off than before? 
When the hon. Member opposite argued 
that tithe is the property of the Church, 
I think he ought to have consulted his 
leaders on the Front Bench. The First 
Lord has explained, I think, that. when 
he said tithe was national property he 
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did not mean exactly what others did; 
but the President of the Board of Trade 
had admitted the same thing. 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS 
No. 

Mr. PHILIPPS : I do not wish to mis- 
represent the right hon. Gentleman, but 
I thought he used the expression 
“national property,” though he qualified 
it with other words. 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
never used it. What I did say was that 
the hon. Member for Swansea had 
described the property as national, but 
that I did not agree with him. 

~ Mr. DILLWYN: When did I do so? 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: In 
the terms of the Motion of which the 
hon. Member gave notice. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: I find that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not use the words 
“national property,” but the words “public 
property ” ; so there is not a great distinc- 
tion. Then the hon. Member for Hants 
said that he did not wish to be relieved 
of hisown burdens at the expense of the 
Church. Well, I can assure the hon. 
Member that the tenant farmers of 
Wales have no such wish either. They 
protest against the payment of tithes on 
public grounds, and not from any notion 
of private benefit. The agitation in 
which they have taken part has landed 
the farmers of Wales in very heavy 
expenses. Then we had the speech of 
the noble Lord( Viscount Wolmer), which, 
I suppose, was directed to showing that 
he has inherited a legal mind, 
but really it amounted to no more 
than the assertion of absurd legal 
quibbles. Then, from a Lincolnshire 
Member we had quite a pathetic.appeal 
to the Government to make the thing a 
little sweeter to tithepayers, for there 
were 2,000 such among his constituents. 
Anddoubtiless the Government will dothis, 
and the assistance of the British taxpayer 
will be asked to lend money at 2? per cent. 
Night after night we have heard taunts 
in this House of speeches being paid 
for ; but the speech of the hon. Member 
for Bradford is delivered almost nightly 
at 30s. and second-class return fare. We 
have heard the speech often, and I sup- 
pose often-shall hear it again. ‘Then we’ 
had the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
from Shropshire (Mr. Stanley Leigh- 
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very dull speeches; but who is the 
authority Prothero he quoted? Is he 
another of the 30s. speakers ? Hon. Mem- 
bers think such allusions are bad form, 
perhaps, but let them remember this 
when they use taunts against us on this 
side. There are four Conservative Mem- 
bers. for Wales, but they are not in the 
House, and they will not dare to speak 
in support of the Bill, although they may 
vote for it. The Bill will not put down 
agitation, which will be carried on by 
farmers who own their farms.  Agita- 
tion is not the cause but the effect of a 
real grievance, and agitation will go on 
until the Church in Wales is Disestab- 
lished. 


(11.55.) Debate adjourned 


morrow. 


till  to- 


SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY PURCHASE 
BILL.—(No. 195.) 


Considered in Committee, 
(In the Committee). 


Clause 1. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
Upon this Bill I desire to offer a few 
observations, general and particular, In 
the first place—— 5 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This first clause 
contains only the short title, and I do not 
think the hon. Member would be in order 
in discussing the merits of the Bill upon 
this clause. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): Seeing 
that on a recent occasion when this Bill 
was before us, and at some such an hour 
as this, the First Lord of the. Treasury 
cut short the discussion with the Closure 
Motion, and seeing thatthereisno time now 
for debate, I trust the right hon. Gentle- 
man will agree to postpone the Bill to 
afford opportunity for raising the few 
points that require discussion. In order 
that this stage may not be hurried 
through, as the Second Reading was, I 
move that you now report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit, again. 
—(Dr. Tanner). 


Sm G. CAMPBELL: (Kirkcaldy): 
The other: night, in ‘the course of 
a 10 minutes discussion, I ventured 
to ask for an explanation which, how- 
ever, I did not get,and the First Lord 
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stopped all discussion with the Closure. 
I hope, therefore, the Government will 
not attempt to press the Bill further now, 
but will accept the Motion and report 
Progress. 

*Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Suirn, Strand, Westminster) : 
Ihave no objection to the Motion, but 
let me remind the hon. Gentleman that 
an explanation was given to the effect 
that, under an arrangement entered into 
20 years ago, the Indian Government 
paid five per cent. on the company’s 
capital, and that payment would continue 
for a long term of years, unless the 
Government availed themselves of the 
right of purchase which the agreement 
gives them this year. By the exercise 
of that power the Government will effect 
an economy of £36,000 a year in Indian 
expenditure. If the Bill is defeated, the 
effect will be that the Government of 
India will pay £36,000 a year. more for 
the entire period of the agreement. 
However, I consent to the Adjournment 
now. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I wish to explain 
that I am opposing the Bill, not from 
any motives of obstruction, but because 
I believe the Bill is a mistake financially 
and in other respects. 


It being 12 o’clock, the Chairman left 
the Chair to report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 196.) 

Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported, without Amendment ; read the 
third time, and passed. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE (PREVENTION) 
BILL.— (No. 210.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 19. 

*(12.11.) Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, 
N.): One point appears to have escaped 
the attention of the Committee, in 
connection with the clause relating 
to the method in which penalties shall be 
recovered before the Court instead of in 
&@ summary manner. This Bill is so 
framed that what are generally meant 
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by contagious diseases are all brought 
under its operation, Under the Bill 
there is no clause defining particular 
diseases, but the Public Health Act, 
Clause 6, names a certain number of 
diseases, and the following clause states 
that the Local Authorities may add to 
them as many as they choose. Con- 
sequently, a particular class of disease, 
which I need not especially mention, 
might, if the lLoeal Authority so 
decided, come under the operation 
of this Bill, which would constitute 
a tremendous weapon and enormous 
power in dealing with these matters. 
By Clause 132 any Justice of the Peace, 
acting in and for a district, may 
direct the detention in hospital of 
persons suffering from these diseases with 
a view to preventing the spread of the 
disorder. Now, that virtually means 
imprisonment in a hospital; and if the 
powers under the Bill are taken in the 
sense to which I have alluded, they 
legalise a course which ought not to be 
sanctioned by aCommittee of this House 
without full intention and knowledge of 
what it is about. 

*(12.14.) Mr. F. SS. POWELL 
(Wigan): I think the hon. Gentleman 
has entirely failed to comprehend the 
purpose and principle of this Act. No 
extension of the list of diseases can 
take place without the consent of the 
Local Government Board ; and if the list 
were extended in an improper manner, 
that Authority would be summarily called 
to account. Nothing is further from the 
intention of those who framed the Act 
than to extend the list in the direction 
suggested by the hon. Member. 

*Carprain VERNEY: But it may be 
done. 

*(12.15.) Mr. POWELL: I have never 
heard any suggestion ‘of the kind, 
and feel greatly surprised that such wild 
observations should be uttered by the hon. 
Member. I hope that the Biull will be 
allowed to proceed. 

*Captain. VERNEY : I entirely agree 
with the hon. Member that this was 
never contemplated ; but still it may be 
done, and that is my reason for bringing 
the matter before the House. 

*(12.16.) Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): Will the .Lecal. Government. 
Board give us some assurance that this 
will be made impossible? There may be 
no intention on the part of the promoters 
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of the Bill to do this thing, and to bring 
in these other diseases; but so long as 
there is any possibility of its being done, 
it behoves us to guard against it. We 
have been taken in several times in the 
past, and we do not wish to be taken in 
again. Surely the Government or 
the hon. Member in charge of the 
Billcan insert words expressly limiting 
the effect of the measure. 


(12.17.) Mr. W. H. LONG (Wilts, 
Devizes) : I cannot, in the absence of the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
give any such assurance ; but I may point 
out that thelist of these infectious diseases 
cannot be extended except with the con- 
sent of the Local Government Board, and 
that implies that extension cannot be 
made without the knowledge of Parlia- 
ment. 

*Mr. M‘LAREN: Why not? 

Mr. W.H. LONG: All I can say is 
that I will undertake to lay this matter 
before the President of the Local 
Government Board before the Report 
stage is reached. 


(12.19.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER 
(Wolverhampton): I do not taink we can 
proceed any further. This is too serious 
a matter to be left merely on the under- 
standing that it is to be dealt with on 
the Report stage. We must clearly 
understand that there is no_possi- 
bility of doubt on this question. Under 
these circumstances, I move to report 
Progress. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) : 
May I point out that this Amendment is 
one proposed by the hon. Member for 
West St. Pancras, and that I had merely 
proposed it in the absence of the hon. 
Gentleman. Of course, if there is any 
objection to it I am quite willing to with- 
draw it. 


(12.21.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My 
position is simply this: A difficulty has 
arisen which the responsible Representa- 
tive of the Government is not able to 
elear up. This Bill has been advanced 
with startling rapidity. The hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of it cannot complain of any 
delay in putting it forward, and I think it 
is only due now to the House that we 
should not proceed any further. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


Mr. M‘Laren 
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TREES (LRELAND) BILL.—(No. 70.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, after the word “shall,” to insert the 
words “subject as hereinafter mentioned.” 
—(Mr. Macartney.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(12.23.) Dr. TANNER: I have 
already explained this matter to the 
Committee. The hon. Member desires 
to introduce Amendments which were 
introduced in the Bill by the House of 
Lords ona prior occasion, and inasmuch 
as our constituents decline to accept this 
Amendment because it will practically 
emasculate the measure, I must object to 
further progress being made. 


Objection being takento Further Pro- 
ceeding, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


SMALL HOLDINGS. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on Small 
Holdings be re-appointed to inquire into the 
facilities which exist for the creation of Small 
Holdings in Land in Great Britain ; whether, 
either in connection with an improved system 
of f.ocal Government or otherwise, those 
facilities may be extended ; whether, in recent 
years, there has been any diminution in the 
number of Small Owners and Cultivators of 
Land ; and whether there is any evidence to 
show that such diminution is due to legislation. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Broadhurst, 
Sir George Campbell, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Jesse Collings, Viscount 
Curzon, Sir Charles Dalrymple, Sir William 
Hart Dyke, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Llewellyn, 
Mr. James William Lowther, Mr. Seale- Hayne, 
Mr. Halley Stewart, and Mr. Angus Sutherland, 
with power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 

Ordered, That five be the quorum. 

Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Select Committee on Small Holdings 
in 1889, be referred to the Committee.—(Mr. 
Akers- Douglas.) 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 28th March, 1890. 


APPEAL COMMITTEE, 
First Report from ; read, and agreed to. 


EARL ERNE (CLAIM TO VOTE FOR 
REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR IRE- 
LAND). 


Ordered and Directed, That a Certi- 
ficate be sent by the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments to the Clerk of the Crown in 
Ireland, stating that the Lord Chancellor 
of the United Kingdom has reported 
to the House of Lords that the right of 
the Earl Erne to voté at the elections of 
Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of him 
the said Lord Chancellor; and that the 
House of Lords has ordered such Report 
to be sent to the said Clerk of the Crown 
in Ireland ; and it is hereby also ordered, 
that the said Report of the said Lord 
Chancellor be sent to the Clerk of the 
Crown in Ireland. 


COUNTY COUNCILLORS (QUALIFICATION OF 
WOMEN) BILL. 

A Bill to enable women to be elected and to 
act as County Councillors—was presented by 
the Lord Chaworth (Z. Meath) ; read 1°; and 
to be printed. (No. 50.) 


BILLS OF SALE BILL, 

A Bill to exempt certain letters of hypothe- 
cation from the operation of the Bills of Sale 
Act, 1882—was presented by the Lord Chan- 
cellor; read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 51.) 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL. (No. 52.) 


A Bill to amend and consolidate the Acts 
relating to industrial schools in Great Britain : 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL. (No. 53.) 


A Bill to amend and consolidate the Acts 
relating to reformatory schoo'’s in Great 
Britain : 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS BILL. (No. 54.) 


A Bill to amend the Summary Jurisdiction 
Acts with respect to the punishment of juvenile 
offenders : 

Were presented by the Viscount Cross; read 
1"; to be printed, and to be read 2*un Monday 
the 21st of April next. 


VOL. COCXLIII. [rarep sertes.] 
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TRUST COMPANIES BILL,—(No. 42.) - 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

*Tue Eart or MORLEY: My Lords, I 
had not an opportunity of saying any- 
thing upon this Bill when in Committee, 
and I take this opportunity of express- 
ing my regret that the clause as to 
carrying on other businesses was altered 
in the manner in which it was in Com- 
mittée. The result of that alteration 
will, I think, be to render the Bill abso- 
lutely nugatory. It is evident that no 
company at present exists which has for 
its sole business the performance of the 
offices of executor administrator or 
Trustee, and I do not think it would be 
possible to establish a company which 
should have as its only object the under- 
taking of those duties. I think if it is 
desirable to enable companies toe act 
as Trustees or executors, it is essential 
that these companies should also be 
permitted to undertake other business of 
a remunerative character. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I, of course, 
agree entirely with all my noble and 
learned Friend has said. I do not pro- 
pose to go over the ground again which 


I traversed when the Bill was in Com- 


mittee. I cannot think the alteration 
then made will afford any _ real 
protection to the public; because 


while it empowers such a company 
only to undertake the performance 
of the duties of executors and trustees, it 
in no way limits the investment of its 
funds by such a company, and does not 
prevent it involving itself in the very 
speculative investments which were the 
ground of objection to companies which 
undertook not only that business but 
other businesses as well. The Amendment 
which I have on the Third Reading is 
upon Clause 24, which is taken verbatim 
from my noble and learned Friend's Bill 
relating to Public Trustees, and I have 
merely made the Amendment to bring it 
into the final shape which that Bill 
assumed. It isin line 25, after “ of” to 
insert “any of,” and to leave out the 
words ‘“‘or of any such persons.” Then 
in line 27 to leave out the words after 
“ benk” and insert words, so that it shall 
read “that the company or bank shail 
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not be deemed liable by reason of having 
had notice thereof.” 


Amendments agreed to. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL.—(No. 43.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I do 
not propose at this stage to revive the 
discussion which took place in Committee 
upon this Bill, or to ask your Lordships to 
re-consider it in any way. My proposal 
to omit certain words, which I will 
allude to in a moment, was defeated in 
this House, and, of course, here, where wy 
noble and learned Friend can count upon 
the big battalions, it would have been 
useless to divide. But I desire to call 
your Lordships’ attention to the Bill as it 
stands, because I cannot think it is really 
appreciated, or that, when appreciated, it 
can be permitted finally to pass in its 
present form. The Bill provides that 
where any property which is subject to 
any liability, such as shares, on which 
calls may be made, is vested in the Pub- 
lic Trustee, the Public Trustee shall not 
be liable to the payment of any such 
calls. Whatever may be said for limiting 
the liability of Trustees, I think it ought 
only to be done under careful safeguards. 
Here the proposal applies, of course, only 
to a Public Trustee, and I must invite 
your Lordships’ attention to what will 
be the effect of the Bill as it at present 
stands. Ifthe owner of shares in a com- 
pany, upon which large calls still remain 
to be paid or can be claimed, thinks fit to 
vest those shares in the Public Trustee 
upon trust, we will say for a member of 
his family, the effect would be that the 
beneficiary would, under that trust, 
obtain all the advantages of belonging to 
the company in the way of receiving 
dividends in common with all the rest of 
the shareholders; but should the com- 
pany go into liquidation, neither the bene- 
ficiary nor the Trustee, nor anybody 
else, will, in respect of those shares, be 
liable to make a penny of payment 
towards satisfying the claims of creditors, 
and, of course, that will have the effect 
of throwing the whole of the burden 
upon the other shareholders. Now, this 
is not merely a question of the liability 


Lord Herschell 
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of Trustees, public or otherwise ; it is a 
question in which every public company 
and everybody who holds shares in a 
public company is interested, because, of 
course, in the event of liquidation or 
loss, they are all liable ; that is to say, if 
there are debts of the company they will 
fall to be paid by all the shareholders 
alike, and if any shareholder is freed 
from that liability it throws a greater 
burden upon the others. If you say that 
the Public Trustee shall not be liable 
beyond the amount of the property which 
he holds under the trust, the creditors 
will still have to be satisfied, and there- 
fore heavier calls will have to be made 
on the other shareholders. That will be 
the result of freeing the Public Trustee 
from liability under this Bill. I cannot 
think that that is the intention of your 
Lordships’ House, or that it ought to be 
carried into effect. What reason is there 
for it? Simply the result will be that 
if a man makes the Public Trustee his 
Trustee in regard to shares ina company, 
he thereby wipes out that portion of 
the capital of the company. Suppose 
that the capital of the compavy is 
£1,000,000, and a large number of the 
shares representing that capital are put 
in the hands of the Public Trustee, the 
result will be that whereas the capital of 
that company appears to be £1,000,000, 
it is, in reality, somuch less. That result 
is brought about simply because one of 
the shareholders chose to vest his 
shares in the Public Trustee. It may 
be said that may not be done to any 
great extent; but there will be every 
temptation for people holding shares to 
do so. Suppose a man vests shares in 
the Public Trustee for his son’s or his 
daughter’s marriage, he will get all the 
benefit of being a shareholder, and be at 
the same time freed from all burdens. 
Your Lordships know there are many 
prosperous companies who may, never- 
theless, get into trouble. Suppose the 
capital of a company is in £25 shares, on 
which £5 may have been paid, so that 
a liability of £20 remains upon them. 
We will suppose 1,000 of those shares 
settled, and that the Public Trustee is 
made Trustee. £5,000 has been paid 
upon them, and of course that is the 
amount of the property settled. The com- 
pany goes into liquidation; the other 
shareholders can be called upon to the 
extent of £20 per share on the amount 
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of their shares, but no call can be made 
upon the 1,000 shares settled in the 
hands of the Public Trustee, and the 
result is that that unpaid £20,000 is as 
much wiped out of the capital of the 
company by the action of the shareholder 
investing it in the Public Trustee as if 
the company had been started with a so 
much smaller capital. I have spoken 
only so far of a company being wound 
ap; but I hardly know what is to happen 
if a company is still a going concern. 
The Public Trustee is not to be bound 
to meet a call that is made—can the 
shares he holds be forfeited? If an 
ordinary shareholder does not pay his 
calls, the company can forfeit his shares; 
but could the company forfeit the shares 
held by the Public Trustee, who, the 
Legislature has said, shall not be liable to 
pay beyond the amount of the property 
he holds? I think that is a matter which 
is at least open to grave doubt. I will 
only add that I have thought it right to 
call attention to the matter in order that 
it may be considered elsewhere. Here it 
is quite hopeless now to expect a con- 
sideration of it ; but if the Bill passed in 
its present form I think it will be. found 
hereafter very difficult to justify such 
legislation. The truth is that the Public 
Trustee ought not to take shares in trust 
unless he has ample property in his 
hands to meet the liability upon them, or 
gets an indemnity which shall be 
sufficient to satisfy him that he is secure. 
No Trustee need hold shares in trust ; 
and it seems to me that if the Public 
Trustee does so it would be right that the 
shares he holds should remain subject to 
the same Jiability as other shares, 
because otherwise they are at once, by 
that difference in liability, in fact de- 
ducted from the capital of the company. 
This is a matter which will not only 
affect future transactions, but will affect 
existing companies, which may be in that 
way deprived of part of their share 
capital in some cases, and in others have 


~ to throw greater burdens upon their 


other shareholders. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I do not desire to argue the 
question over again ; but it seems to me 
that my noble and learned Friend 
entirely forgets the difference be- 
tween the positions of the Public 
Trustee and an ordinary Trustee. 
Unless some such provision as_ this 
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were incorporated in the Bill, the 
Public Trustee could never accept a 
trusteeship or executorship which in- 
volved taking over shares. The extent 
to which he will be liable is the full 
amount of the trust property, and no 
more. Being only a public official and 
not a private Trustee, there is an entire 
difference between his position and that 
of an ordinary Trustee. Practically, the 
effect of the alteration which my noble 
and learned Friend desires to make 
would prevent the Public Trustee ever 
undertaking any trust or executorship in 
which there were:shares at all; and I 
hope your Lordships will not allow the 
effect of the measure to be defeated by 
altering this excellent provision, as it 
seems to me, for limiting the liability of 
the Public Trustee. 

*THe Eart or MORLEY: I would 
venture to suggest that, if it is desirable 
to relieve the Public Trustee from all 
liabilities in respect of shares, it would 
be a simpler plan to prohibit the 
Public Trustee from holding any but fully , 
paid-up shares. I confess it seems to me 
that my noble and learned Friend behind 
me has made a very strong point in 
pointing out the unfairness with which 
companies would be treated under such 
a Bill as this. 

Bill read 3* (according to order) ; 
Amendments made; Bill passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


IRELAND—THE SPECIAL COMMISSION 
ACT, 1888. 

Fart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 

Lord President of the Council andthe Lord 


-Privy Seal yesterday, on behalf of the 


Government, read quite correctly the 
words of two Standing Orders. I 
naturally, feeling that I was responsible, 
and being perfectly aware that your 
Lordships have a right to enforce any 
Standing Order, immediately gave way, 
and I took the course which was sug- 
gested by those two noble Lords. My 
only compensation at the time was that 
I thought it would call even a little 
more attention than would otherwise 
have been paid to the objections which 
a small number of Members of this 
House desire to record, and whose 
example it was just possible a larger 
number might follow. Upon further 
inquiry, I find that there was no error 
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committed at all yesterday. That 
entirely relieves me, and I may state now 
what happened. The chief officer at 
our Table, with that courtesy with which 
he always assists Peers on both sides of 
the House, undertook to put the notice 
in exact form. He advised that some 
notice should be given, and those were 
the words which he adopted. I have 
here a list, with which I need not 
trouble your Lordships, of instances 
during the last seven or eight years, 
where Motions of this kind have been 
made, absolutely without any notice at 
all, and therefore, if notice had been 
given in the way proposed, it would 
have been an innovation, and contrary to 
the practice of your Lordships’ House. I 


do not, in the slightest degree, retire | 
| ships accede to this Motion, all that noble 


from the position I then took. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror THs 
COLONTES (Lord Kxvursrorp): I thought 
it was contrary to the Standing Orders. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan): There is one question which 
I would like to ask. the noble Earl, 
whether he is now alluding to the first 
or second of his Motions? The noble 
Earl will remember that he has made 
two Motions. The first Motion is now 
for the suspension of the Standing 
Order. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am talking of 
the objection which was raised yesterday 
to my question proceeding without 
notice previously given of the suspension 
of the Standing Order. Upon that, I 
say at once it is quite clear that any Peer 
has a right to say the Standing Orders 
shall be carried out to the letter; but 
that the constant practice has been, and 
the authorities are not aware of any 
single exception to it, that such permis- 
sion has been given to Members of the 
House without any notice whatever. 
Therefore, what I propose now to do 
with regard to the first Motion is to ask 
your Lordships to do exactly what the 
Lord President of the Council and the 
Lord Privy Seal requested should be 
done. My second Motion is of a different 
sort. Itis that owing to a misunder- 
standing, and to a change having taken 
place in the practice of the House, the 
names of some Lords, who yesterday, 
under a misapprehension, signed the 
Protest, be permitted to stand. I think, 
considering that it is an innovation 
which your Lordships have introduced 

Earl Granville 
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into our practice, and considering the 
alacrity which I showed to meet the 
wishes of the House, it would only be in 
cognisance with the usual good feeling 
of the House if that permission were 
given. 


Moved, “That Standing Order No. 
XXXYV. be dispensed with.”—(The Earl 
Granville.) 


*Tue Eart or MILLTOWN : My Lords, 
I am quite sure that the noble Earl will 
understand it is not with any desire to 
be discourteous to him that I say I hope 
you will not accede to the Motion he has 
made.’ The Standing Orders of your 
Lordships’ House are not, as it seems to 
me, made to be broken. They are, I 
think, of some value ; and if your Lord- 


Lords need do on another occasion when 
they wish to evade them will be to get 
upand move theirsuspension. If that is 
so I fail to see what use Standing Orders 
can be. I recollect the noble and learned 
Lord Herschell saying on one occasion 
that the difference between the Standing 
Orders of the House of Commons and 
those of your Lordships’ House is chiefly 
this— 

‘*That those of the House of Commons are 
not So severe, but they are always in force ; 
whereas those of your Lordships’ House, though 
much more severe, are very seldom enforced.’”” 
No doubt the Government may from 
time to time move the suspension of the 
Standing Orders in order to enable Bills 
to pass quickly through the House during 
the Session. That is a privilege which I 
think everybody will agree that Govern- 
ments of whatever shade politically 


ought to possess. There may be cases 


where it is necessary to exercise that 
privilege ; but in this instance, neither 
yesterday nor to-day, has the noble Earl 
given your Lordships a single reason for 
suspending the Standing Orders. He 
has now explained why he did not give 
notice of his Motion in the form which 
was suggested by Lord Cranbrook and 
Lord Cadogan; but why your Lordships 
should allow theStanding Orders to be sus- 
pended and should accede to the proposal 
he makes for allowing those noble Lords, 
some of whom were not present at the 
debate at all, and some of whom, I am 
told, were not even in England, to sign 
this Protest, he has not given a single 
reeson. I need only refer to Sir Erskine 
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May’s Parliamentary Practice to show 
what the custom of your Lordships’ 
House is with regard to these Protests. 
He says this— 

‘*Sometimes leave is given to Lords to enter 
Protests against any vote of the House some 


time after the period limited by the Standing 
Order.” 


And that is part of the proposal of the 
noble Earl, I have looked back to see 
what other occasions there were of this 
kind: they are not numerous, but there 
were undoubtedly two upon the Irish 
Church Bill. Then he says— 


“By the usage of the House of Lords the 

privilege of entering a Protest is restricted to 
those Lords who were present and voted when 
the question to which they desire to express their 
dissent was put; but leave is sometimes given 
to Lords to sign the Protest of another Peer, 
although they were not present when the 
question was put.’’ 
But not a word about their not being 
present when the debate took place, and 
I can find no instance of any Peer being 
allowed to sign a Protest who was not 
present during the debate. 

Kart GRANVILLE: Before the noble 
Earl proceeds I should like to call his 
attention to a few instances. On the 
21st July, 1882, without any notice of 
Motion whatever being placed on the 
Paper, it was ordered that Lord Strath- 
eden and Campbell be allowed to sign a 
Protest, and “that he sign the same 
before the rising this day.” This Protest 
was entered and signed by, among others, 
Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, who was not 
present that day. Then, upon the Army 
Discipline Bill, in 1881, it was ordered 
that Lord Stewart of Garlies have leave 
to enter a Protest “ before 2 o'clock to- 
morrow,” he and such Lords as desired ; 
and the Protest was entered and signed 
by, among others, Lord Hylton and Lord 
Waveney, who were not present. I 
really do not think I ought to trouble 
your Lordships by going through all the 
precedents which [ have here. 

*Toe Kart or MILLTOWN: This is 
rather a long interruption, and I think 
it woald have been better if the noble 
Earl had given those precedents to the 
House when he made his Motion ; but I 
do not gather from them that the Peers 


‘mentioned were not present at the de- 


bates. 


Ear. GRANVILLE: Yes: none of 
them were present. 
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*Tue Ear or MILLTOWN: How- 
ever that may be, I will presently 
call attention to an authority to 
whom I think some of your Lordships, 
at all events, will pay respect—Lord 
Brougham—showing that this is not tho 
practice of the House. In 1823 the Duke 
of Somerset, who had not voted on the 
question, nevertheless protested,and upon 
Motion, he having been present at the 
debate, though he had not voted, the Pro- 
test was allowed to stand on the Journals ; 
but that was an extremely exceptional 
case, and was made dependent on the 
fact that though he had not voted he was 
present at the debate and had then pro- 
tested against the Motion. Now some of 
these noble Lords were not present at the 
debate. Then there is reported in Han- 
sard another occasion which occurred in 
this House on the 16th July, 1846. That 
instance. was with regard to a Protest 
against the Corn Importation Bill. On 
that occasion the Earl of Radnor was 
allowed to call their Lordships’ attention 
to a question of some importance as he 
conceived. He alluded to the Protest of 
certain noble Lordsagainst the Third Read- 
ing. That Protest was signed by 93 Peers; 
and he always understood that only those 
Peers who were present could enter their 
protest, and that wasasalutary rule. He 
was present when the. question was put, 
and he denied that more than one-third 
of those Peers were present. 

“Tt appeared on an examination of the 
Journals of the House that 10 or 12 Peers had 
put their names to the Protest against the Third 
Reading of the Corn Jmportation Bill, who were 
not in the House during any part of the dis- 
cussion of that measure. He (the Earl of 
Radnor) was not desirous that any Peer who 
wished to have his. name handed down to pos- 
terity as professing the opinions expressed in 
that Protest should be deprived of that honour ; 
but he thought that, under the circumstances he 
had stated, it was a matter for their Lordships’ 
consideration, and he would leave the House to 
deal with it as it thought proper. He found, 
on comparing the number of Peers in attend- 
ance on the discussion of the Bill with the 
number of names affixed to the Protest, that 
the names of 10 or 12 Peers who were not pre- 
sent at the time were appended to that Pro- 
test. Now, if their Lordships overlooked the 
first objection, he hardly thought they would 
overlook the second; because the inference 
would be that any Peer, at any time, whether 
he took part in the discussion or not, might 
come down and protest against it, even although 
his arguments and reasons had been refuted in 
the course of the debate.”’ 
Upon that occasion Lord Brougham, an 
authority, I think, as I have already 
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said, to whom your Lordships will pay 
some attention, said that he conceived 
his noble Friends had done great service 
by calling attention to this irregularity, 
which he believed was no doubt uninten- 
tional, and arose from those noble Lords 
not having attended to the Rule of 
the House. After what I have ventured 
to say to your Lordships, I think you 
will see that the irregularity in this case 
cannot have arisen from that cause, and 
the Rule is, undoubtedly, that no person 
who was not present could protest. He 
lays that down without reservation, and 
he concludes— 

‘It was not so in the Irish Parliament, for in 
the Irish Parliament they could vote by proxy 
and protest by proxy.” 

But clearly, where that is not done 
in the Parliament of the United 

Kingdom, this cannot be done. Now, 
my Lords, I will ask whether we 
are, for no reason whatever, to abolish 
that undoubted custom of Parliament 
in favour of these noble Lords, some 
of whom I am credibly informed were 
not even in England when the debate 
took place, and one of whom has not 
yet even taken his seat in this House. 
If that noble Lord had been foolish 
enough to gratify the noble Earl by 
signing this Protest, he would have 
rendered himself liable to a penalty of 
£500. 

*Tue Eart or MORLEY: I should 
like to say a few words on the question 
of procedure in reference to the Standing 
Orders of this House, It appears to me 
that two questions have been somewhat 
confused in this discussion: the first is 
whether Peers have ever been allowed 
to sign a Protest, not having been present 
at the debate, and the second is the 
manner in which that leave has been 
given. I believe my noble Friend be- 
hind me (Lord Granville) is perfectly 
right in stating that Peers have been 
allowed to sign such Protests; but the 
method by which that leave has been 
given has been to enter it simply on the 
Minutes, without bringing it before.the 
House atall. In this case the question 
of suspending the Standing Orders did 
not arise at all. When the question 
is brought before the House, as it was 
by my noble Friend yesterday, the 
question of the Standing Orders at once 
arises. There, again, my noble Friend 
opposite (Lord Cadogan) was right in 

The Earl of Milltown 
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saying that notice should be given be- 
fore Standing Orders are suspended ; 
and I think your Lordships will 
agree with me that there is no case 
in which it is of so much import- 
ance that notice should be given 
as the suspension of Standing Orders, 
Under these circumstances, it seems to 
me the noble Earl is now quite in order, 
and if the noble Lord goes to a Division 
I shall certainly vote with him. 


Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM: I think 
the course we are asked to take is rather 
an unusualone. We are asked to suspend 
the Standing Orders in order to relieve 
certain noble Lords who were not present 
during the debate and enable them to 
enter this Protest. Why are we to be 
asked to act contrary to the Standing 
Orders of this House? What is the 
intention of this Standing Order? It 
says— 

“ Such Lords as shall make protestations or 
enter their dissents to any votes of this House, 
as they have a right to do, without asking 
leave of the House, either with or without 
their reasons, shall cause their protestation or 
dissents to be entered into the Clerk’s Book 
the next sitting-day of this House, before the 
hour of 2 o'clock, otherwise the same shall 
not be entered, and shall sign the same before 
the rising of the House the same day.” 


Now the debate took place this day a week 
ago, and the Protest was not entered in 
the Clerk’s Book before 2 o'clock of 
the next day of the House sitting: 
on the contrary, I believe it was 
not entered until Tuesday week, and the 
noble Lords did not sign on that same day. 
What was the object of this Standing 
Order? It was, I apprehend, to ensure 
that noble Lords should be present at 
the debate, or should be, at all events, 
attending in Parliament. Of course, the 
Protest could not be drawn up until the 
result of the debate was known; but 
the Rule points out that the Protest 
shall be entered on the very next 
day of the sitting of the House, and 
shall be signed the same day, that is to 
say, the very next day afterwards. We 
are now asked to say that this Rule shall be 
suspended nearly a week after the debate 
occurred, and in favour of noble Lords 
who were not, in some instances, 
as the noble Earl has stated, even present. 
He has stated that they were to have 
signed on the morrow, and he now asks 
us to suspend this Rule in order that 
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these noble Lords shall sign it. I think 
it is a very irregular course, and there- 
fore I ask your Lordships not to assent 
to it. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I should like 
to call attention to a precedent in this 
matter. On the 7th April, 1881, on 
the occasion of the Third Reading of the 
Army Discipline Bill, a Protest was 
entered nearly a month afterwards. On 
the 5th May it was ordered that Lord 
Stewart of Garlies should have leave to 
sign a Protest. TheProtest was entered 
accordingly, and was signed by several 
noble Lords who had not been present. 

Lorp KNUTSFORD: The Easter 
holidays may have had something to do 
with it. 

Eart CADOGAN : As the noble Lord 


‘has mentioned my name in connection 


with the proceedings of yesterday I will 
take this opportunity of stating that it 
was far from my intention either to act 
with discourtesy towards the noble Karl 
or to take advantage of the forms of the 
House to obstruct the Motion which he 
then made. But I would remind your 
Lordships that in proceedings yesterday 
two Motions were made by the noble 
Earl. First, there was a Motion brought 
forward contrary to one of the Standing 
Orders of this House, without any notice 
to suspend that Standing Order for the 
purpose ofthe Motion; and the second 
was a Motion to suspend the Standing 
Order at once without any notice. 1| 
felt that the last state of the noble Karl 
was worse than the first; because however 
inadvisable it was for the noble Earl to 
take the course of moving in opposition 
to a Standing Order, as he did in his first 
Motion, at all events it might be said that 
he gave notice of that Motion ; but the 
Motion for the suspension of the Stand- 
ing Order which he subsequently made 
was given without any notice whatever. 
I quite agree that the practice of this 
House with reference to matters of order 
is at all times lax, and especially so in 
comparison with the practice of the 
other House. I cannot say that I regret 
that laxity ; but, at the same time, I am 
bound to remind the House that it is— 
and I speak subject to correction—very 
unusual to move a suspension of Standing 
Orders without notice. 

Earn GRANVILLE: Certainly; we 
are all agreed about that. 
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Kart CADOGAN : I think the noble 
Earl will agree that it is not only an 
unusual but an extremely undesirable 
course. It was for that reason that I 
ventured to protest yesterday against 
the course which the noble Earl took. 
With reference to the Motion which he 
has this day placed upon the Paper, it is 
not, in my opinion, a matter for Govern- 
ment to decide; it is a question which 
the House must decide for themselves. 
I venture to think that perhaps 
too much importance and too much stress 
has been laid upon this Protest, of which 
we have now heard so much; and, for my 
own part, I can only say that if my noble 
Friend behind me goes to a Division I 
shall deem it my duty to vote with the 
noble Earl opposite, and in saying that I 
believe I am expressing the opinion of 
my Colleagues who sit on the same Bench 
with me. I have risen chiefly to explain 
to the noble Earl the reasons for the 
course I took yesterday, and to explain 
that I shall not be prepared, in case of a 
Division, to vote against him. 

*Eart FORTESCUE :'lt seems obvious, 
notwithstanding the precedents which 
have been cited, that a blot is often not 
hit until the matter raising the question 
has been brought conspicuously into 
notice ; but I think it is asortof reductioad 
absurdum with regard to the privilege of 
signing a Protest which is to be preserved 
to these noble Lords, of whom I am told 
one is not in England and others heard 
not a word of the debate, to enter a week 
afterwards their names on the Protest. 
No doubt,in times past, very remarkable 
Protests have been made and signed by 
men of great eminence ; but every argu- 
ment that applied to the disuse of the 
practice of giving proxies, which your 
Lordships agreed to within my recollec- 
tion as being one that was unseemly, 
seems to me, at least, as applicable to the 
signing of Protests by absentees a week 
after the debate has taken place. 
Whether the privilege of signing 
Protests is worth maintaining I[ 
do not know: I have no very 
strong opinion on the subject; but, 
I do say that if ever there was a redue- 
tio ad absurdum of a practice I think 
we have had a sample of it to-day, and 
therefore I shall vote against the Motion 
of the noble Earl. I think its effect 
would be to abolish practically the 
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signing of Protests incidentally and 
in an ignominious way. 


On Question, their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 34 ; Not Contents 23. 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


Moved, “That the following Lords be at 
liberty to sign, before the rising of the House 
for the Easter Recess, the Protest entered 
against the Resolution of the House of Friday 
21st March, although their Lordships were not 
presert when the question was put :— 


Light Railways 


M. Breadalbane. L, Acton. 
E. Chesterfield. L. Aberdare. 
E. Ashburnham. L. Hothfield. 
L. Camoys. L. Northbourne. 
L. Wentworth. L. Hobhouse. 
L. Vernon. L. Burton. 
L. Thurlow. L. Hamilton of Dalzell 
L. Leigh. L, Thring. 
And that the names of 
V. Hampden, 


L. Coleridge, 
L. Kensington, 


who signed yesterday (27th March) under a 
misapprehension, be permitted to stand (Karl 
Granville) ; agreed to.” 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) ACT, 
1889. 


*Tae Eart or LEITRIM: My Lords, 
before proceeding with my Motion, I 
should desire to give notice that as soon 
as possible after Easter I will introduce 
a Bill to amend the Tramways (Ireland) 
Act, 1889. With regard to the applica- 
tion of the Light Railways’ Act to 
Ireland generally, I need make no 
explanatory statement as to my reasons 
for bringing forward this Motion. As 
far as it applies locally, and as far as my 
Motion applies to the Grand Jury of the 
County of Donegal, I should like to state 
what steps I have taken before intro- 
ducing this Motion to your Lordships. 
I have given private notice to the fore- 
man of the Grand Jury, to the mover 
of the resolution of the Grand Jury, 
with reference to the Letterkenny and 
Dunfanaghy Line, tc the Duke of Aber- 
corn, who was foreman of the Grand 
Jury of Donegal for many years ; I have 
put notices in the county papers, and 
I convened a meeting in the dis- 
trict to which the second part of my 
Motion refers in the County of Donegal, 
through which the Letterkenny and 
Dunfanaghy Line would run. I have 
circulated among your Lordships a 

Earl Fortescue 
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report of what took place at that meeting 
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and itshould be in your hands. I know 
it was in the hands of many of your Lord- 
ships this morning. I desire, as far as 
possible, to deal with general principles, 
and also to avoid, as far as possible, all 
names of individuals or of places. My 
Lords, taxation without representation 
stinks in the nostrils of taxpayers of the 
United Kingdom; but in the case 
of the Tramways of Ireland Act, 
the pill was gilded with the 
grant of £1,250,000 from the Trea- 
sury, and it was shipped to Ireland as a 
remedy for the congested districts. I 
should like, before I pass on, to say 
something about the definitions which 
have been given of what are called 
“ congested districts.” I have never seen 
any intelligible definition of what a con- 
gested district is. The Commissioners 
under the Tramways Act asked some of 
the witnesses what their idea of a con- 
gested district was, and one witness 
would say that it was— 


‘A district in which there were a great 
number of people ; ” 


another gentleman would say that— 


“ The number of acres to the unit of popula- 
tion might represent what would bea congested 
district.” 


But when tested, I find that that defini- 
tion does not work at all; on the con- 
trary, it gives exactly the inverse ratio: 
that is to say, that in these congested 
districts large areas exist per unit of 
population, but the land is worth nothing. 
It may be worth 6d. or 1s., sometimes 
nothing an acre, for it is nothing but 
stones and rocks. Therefore, that will 
not work. Another gentleman, the 
foreman of the Grand Jury, seems to 
have endeavoured to define a congested 
district by a negative process. He 
says— 

“We have the most civilised district in the 
county, and we are seven miles from the 
nearest railway, and no chance of getting any 
nearer. 

A civilised district appears to be his 
idea of what is not a congested district. 
The writer of a letter to a newspaper 
from the Parish of Rossgull takes the 


| trouble to answer that definition, and he 


| says 


that it would be curious and 
interesting to know by what criterion 
this gentleman judges the different 
degrees of civilisation. Do they, in his 
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district, all use tooth-brushes, or do they 
wipe their noses with pocket-handker- 
chiefs, or have they reached that stage 
which a writer of note says is character- 
istic of the highest culture—‘“ Do they 
take jam with their mutton?” I do not 
think, my Lords, that one will work any 
way. But I will endeavour to give you 
my idea of a congested district. My 
definition of a congested district is this: 
that the degree to which a district is con- 
gested may be estimated by the propor- 
tion that the population of a given area 
bears to the valuation of that area in 
pounds sterling. I have tested it, and I 
should like to give a few examples to 
illustrate it in the County of Donegal. I 
have taken the parish as my area. Of 
course, you can apply it to electoral divi- 
sions ; you can apply it to a Petty Session 
district, or a Union, or any other district 
you choose; I have taken the parish. 
Now, the most congested district 
in the County of Donegal is what is 
called the Rosses, that is to say, the 
parish of Templecroome, and the popu- 
lation there is just three and a half times 
the valuation. The next are the 
parishes of Lettermacward and Tullaho- 
begley, and there the population is two 
and a half times the valuation ; and so it 
goes on until you get down to the valua- 
tion and population on a par, when it 
goes on until the valuation exceeds the 
population, and there we find a healthy 
and prosperous state of things. Now, 
my Lords, coming to the working 
of the Tramways Act; the defect 
in the Act, as far as I have 
been able to lay my finger upon 
it,seems to be that the congested districts 
must in every case make themselves 
responsible for the whole of the working 
expenses of these lines. I desire to 
point out to your Lordships the very 
serious and grave danger that I foresee, 
and that is that in certain cases this pill 
will leave such a nauseous after-taste 
that the patient will vomit. In other 
words, the congested district will turn 
upon the political physician, who will 
have produced an excretion which will 
have germinated into a white elephant, 
the burden of the working expenses will 
be greaterthan the relief to the taxpayers. 
The next defect that I would refer to in 
the working of the Act is this, as I 
understand it: The Board of Works have 
decided that no new lines should be 
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scheduled for the Summer Assizes. That, 
in my opinion, would be a very wise 
policy ; but I differ with the Board as to 
what may be considered new lines of 
railway. I hold that where the Board 
of Works have provisionally allocated a 
certain sum to reach a certain objective 
point, adeviation orentirely new method of 
reaching that objective point should not 
be considered a new line, but should be 
investigated between this and the 
Summer Assizes, and have its merits 
weighed against any alternative route. 
that may have been scheduled. Let 
me illustrate this. Point Z is your 
objective point in a congested district, 
and P is a terminus of an existing line. 
A sum of, say, £200,000 has been pro- 
visionally allocated fora line from P to Z. 
But it is now discovered that A is 
really your base, and that a line from 
A through P to Z, your objective point 
—that is to say, from your base to your 
objeetive point—would be 10 mileslonger, 
and therefore at £5,000 permile would cost 
£50,000 more than a line from A, your 
base, through a point Q, to Z. That is to 
say, line A P Z would be 10 miles 
longer than A QZ; and supposing you 
can show that there are existing com- 
munications from A to Q, as well as 
from A to P, why not make this line, 
which is 10 miles shorter, and connect 
with existing communications from A 
toQ? Why not make this bit of line 
from Q to Z? Supposing, also, that that 
line would better open up the congested 
districts ; supposing that that shorter line 
was supported by a large and representa- 
tive body of the ratepayers, I ask would 
it be wise, would it be business- 
like, would it be politic, to treat 
such a line as a new line and refuse 
to schedule it? I do pray the Govern- 
ment not to allow such red-tape notions 
to prevail. Other advantages may also 
be derived from the shorter line—there 
would be reduction in working expenses, 
and reduction in the rates per mile ; there 
may be even lower rates from A to Q 
than there are from A to P. All those 
considerations may, I say, if such a line 
were scheduled, be then taken into con- 
sideratim by the Commissioners and be 
duly weighed, and thus you will get the 
best value for your money, or whatever part 
of the £1,250,000 you are granting from’ 
the Treasury. There might be a further 
advantage in this shorter line. £200,000. 
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was the sum which I stated might be 
the full amount required to construct the 
line ; £50,000 would be saved by the 10 
miles at £5,000 a mile, ahd if that 
£50,000 were placed to a reserve fund 
for that line it might. be applied 
to meet one of the very great defects of 
the working of this Tramways Bill, that 
is to say, it might be applied towards 
defraying the deficit in the working ex- 
penses. A short one-clause amending 
Bill might be necessary, but see what 
you would save! You would save a con- 
siderable amount of taxation upon a con- 
gested district which already is struggling 
to live. Those are the remarks I desire 
to make to your Lordships as far as the 
Act may be applicable to the whole of 
Ireland. In regard to the latter part of 
my Motion, I desire to call attention 
particularly to the resolution of the 
Grand Jury of the County of Donegal, 
with reference to the Letterkenny and 
Dunfanaghy line, I should tike to read 
to the House the resolution of the Grand 
Jury, or that part of it, at all events, 
which says— 

‘‘And owing to the ratepayers and the 
Grand Jury unanimously condemning the 
deviation recommended by the Board of 
Works,” 
and so on. Now, to state that thousands 
and thousands of ratepayers were unani- 
mous seems to me absurd on the face of 
it ; but was that statement warranted by 
facts? The mover of the resolution was 
a land agent on the Grand Jury ; and at 
the time he framed the resolution 
he had in his possession a letter from one 
of the largest cesspayers in the district, 
which said this— 

**T do not think the lines proposed interest 

Milford or Mulroy at all ; nobody in these parts 
cares in the least which of the proposed routes 
is adopted. Of course, if taxation is propose 
on these districts they will be very much inter- 
ested, and I think you will find they will be to 
@ man against either route.”’ 
That letter was in the possession of the 
mover of the resolution, which says that 
the ratepayers were in favour of the 
route that was condemned in that letter, 
and the writer of that letter, I think, 
made good his case, for at the public 
meeting which I have already referred 
to, this resolution was adopted— 

“That this meeting regrets that the Grand 
Jury should have resolved that the ratepayers 
are unanimous in condemning the deviation 
recommended by the Board of Works. That, 
believing this meeting to be representative of 

The Earl of Leitrim 
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d | fact. 
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£20,000 of the £48,000 proposed to be taxed in 


the barony of Ki , we desire to support 
the Commissioners of the Board of Works in 


their deviation from Creeslough vid Carrigart 
to Milford, and we protest agairst the Grand 
Jury resolving that the tterkenny and 


Gweedore scheme met with the approval of the 
ratepayers proposed to be taxed.” 


Now, my Lords, that meeting was a 
public meeting, and was in every way 
representative. | Land-owners, priests, 
parsons, ministers, doctors and the masses, 
were all represented there, and what 
took place has been fully reported in 
the county papers. I have circulated 
it to your Lordships this morning. 
Three other resolutions were passed, but 
I will only trouble the House with one 
more. One was praying the Govern- 
ment to send Commissioners to hold an 
inquiry in Milford, so that the cess- 
payers in these districts may have the 
same opportunity of expressing their 
opinions as has been granted to Letter- 
kenny, Dunfanaghy, Bunbeg, places all 
on one side of the barony. Another 
resolution was praying that the line 
which I have sketched by the letters 
A Q Z should be scheduled and 
inquired into on its merits. Now, 
my Lords, I would only make further 
one or two short references to the Grand 
Jury, and I desire to do so with every 
courtesy that 1 can. In the first place, 
the Grand Jury was summoned by the 
High Sheriff, who was a promoter of 
the line that was disapproved of by the 
Commissioners, and which the Grand 
Jury appear to have adopted. I do not 
think the High Sheriff should have acted 
as a promoter; but I believe that it was 
an unintentional blunder. I do not 
wish to imply that he packed the jury 
in any way, I merely mention it as a 
The mover of the resolution was 
also a promoter of a line opposing the 
Commissioners’ line ; and in promoting 
his line he used, as he had a perfect right 
to do, every technical means that his skill 
could devise to impede the advantages 
of this Act in the district in which 
this great meeting which I have spoken of 
was held. In taking that course he was 
endeavouring to secure his own interests 
and the interests of his neighbourhood as 
he had a perfect right to do; but when 
he carried his promoters’ tactics into the 
Grand Jury, I think he committed a very 
grave and serious error of judgment; 
and I would ask your Lordships, who are 
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familiar with the practice of magistrates, 
whether we have not got precedents 
against such a course? Take the Bench, 
or take first of all your own Parliamentary 
Committees. I apprehend that the 
Grand Jury is, as nearly as possible, 
analagous in the work it has to preform 
on this occasion to your Parliamentary 
Committees. Would it be allowed for 
a moment that a Peer or Member of the 
other House should be deeply interested 
in promoting a line, and yet should be 
sitting upon one of your Parliamentary 
Committees? I apprehend not, my Lords. 
Parliament has, to a certain extent, lost 
control over the working of this Light 
Railways Act by committing it to the 
Grand Jury. We have no control over 
the Grand Jury, and I am not aware that 
there is any Executive control in any 
way over the Grand Jury. The Grand 
Jury which acted in this case is, 
so to speak, dead. The matter will 
possibly be dealt with again by the same 
Grand Jury, but not necessarily so, at the 
Summer Assizes. Therefore it is, my 
Lords, that I have endeavoured to 
influence the great voice of public 
opinion in this matter, so that it shall 
not be possible for a promoter to act in 
the face of public opinion as a judge in 
his own cause. I fear the Grand Jury 
have not risen to the occasion. Parliament 
has confided to them a great responsi- 
bility, and I trust that some good 
may come at the Summer Assizes from 
this Motion. Before I sit down I should 
like to say that I think the Government 
should exercise the greatest supervision 
that is possible over the administration 
of this, as I believe, great healing 
measure. My desire is that it should 
reach not merely the homes, but that it 
should reach the hearts of the people in 
the congested districts. Idesire to move 
that the Report and the Evidence taken 
before the Commissioners be laid upon 
the Table. 


Moved— 


“ That the Report of the Commissioners and 
the Evidence taken before them, under the 

ight Railways (Ireland) Act, 1889, with 
reference to the Letterkenny and Dunfanaghy 
Line be laid upon the Table.”—(The Lord 
Clements, FE. Leitrim.) 


Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, I think 
the House will hardly wish me to follow 
my noble Friend into all the subjects 
upon which he has touched in his, if he 
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will forgive me for saying so, discursive 
speech. I think it would hardlyassistus in 
arriving at a conclusion upon the question 
he has raised if I were to discuss with 
him what is the real meaning of the term 
“ congested districts.” No doubt that is 
a matter which it is somewhat difficult to 
explain to the satisfaction of all; and, as 
I understand, he merely alluded to the 
congested districts, because he considered 
that the Light Railways Act of the 
Government, was intended, to some extent 
at all events, to benefit those districts. 
Therefore, I do not think I need allude 
any further to that matter. But, my 
Lords, the noble Earl made some general 
remarks upon the working of the Light 
Railways Act, and he came after a time 
to the discussion of the particular case 
to which I think he intended in the 
main to direct the attention of the 
House. 

*Tue Eart or LEITRIM: No; to its 
working. 

Eart CADOGAN: The noble Earl 
gave as an instance certain railways, the 
points of which he defined by letters of 
the alphabet, and in a later portion of his 
speech he reminded us that those letters 
of the alphabet which he had previously 
named stood in reality for two places 
which he has named in the notice of his 
question. Therefore, I thought I was 
justified in imagining that the real object 
of my noble Friend was to call attention 
to the particular railway in which I 
believe he has an interest. He has 
called attention specially to the con- 
stitution of the Grand Jury, whose duty 
it was to decide upon the railway which 
is mentioned in the notice paper, and he 
referred to one of the members of that 
Grand Jury, who was personally, to a 
large extent, as I understood, interested 
in the alternative line which at that time 
was discussed ; and he told us that, in his 
opinion, it was exceedingly improper that 
a man should in such an inquiry as that 
be a judge in his own cause, and should 
be called upon to decide a question in 
which he had a large pecuniary interest. 
I believe that is the argument really of 
my noble Friend. I cannot, of course, 
for one moment differ from my noble 
Friend’s view in that matter ; but I think 
he will admit it is not one in which Her 
Majesty’s Government are competent to 
interfere. Nobody knows better than — 
my noble Friend that the Government 
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have nothing to’do with the striking of 
a Grand Jury. There is no power even 
of challenging members of a Grand Jury ; 
and it is impossible for the Government, 
in the review which they must ulti- 
mately make of these proceedings, to take 
into account the personal predilections or 
circumstances of any persons who serve 
upon the Grand Jury. Therefore, I am 
afraid to that extent I cannot offer my 
noble Friend any satisfaction. But I 
think perhaps the House will allow me, 
as the noble Earl has alluded to the 
general working of the Act, to state, in 
a few words, for the benefit of those who 
may not understand the matter as well 
as my noble Friend does, what has been 
the course adopted in deciding upon 
the various lines which are to be carried 
out under the Act. Theseveral schemes 
which have been brought to the attention 
of the Government were sent to the 
Commissioners of Public Works on the 
2nd September, and further Memorials 
were forwarded to the Commissioners as 
they were received. A notice was issued 
on the 25th October calling upon persons 
interested in any lines who had not 
already submitted Memorials or State- 
ments to send them in before Novem- 
ber 1. A list of lines to be scheduled 
was subsequently made out and em- 
bodied in an Order in Council passed 
on November 1. Immediately on re- 
ceipt of the plans from the promoters of 
the several schemes the Board of Works 
summoned the several persons selected 
to make the public inquiries to a confer- 
ence, when the most minute and detailed 
instructions were given to them as to 
the manner in which they should conduct 
their inquiries, and the nature of the Re- 
port to be furnished thereon. On Janu- 
ary 6 formal appointments were issued to 
the several Inspectors to hold the in- 
quiries, as set forth in an advertisement 
notice, which was published in the Local 
as well as in the Metropolitan papers, and 
all the plans and other documentary in- 
formation furnished by the promoters, in 
accordance with instructions, were trans- 
mitted to the several Inspectors, with a 
request that their Report should be 
handed in not later than February 17, in 
order to enable the Board to complete 


and have the cases laid before the Grand 

Juries of the several counties concerned 

at the approaching Spring Assizes. They 
Earl Cadogan 
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were also furnished with special maps 
showing the baronies and electoral divi- 
sions of the scheduled districts, and the 
fishery piers and harbours therein, to- 
gether with statistics of population, taxa- 
tion, and other matters bearing upon the 
subject of their inquiries. The last of 
the public inquiries, which were of a 
most exhaustive character, was closed 
on February 3. The Board of Works 
subsequently communicated to the pro- 
moters the result of the inquiries. But 
they have not yet furnished a General 
Report to the Government, who are, 
therefore, not yet in a position to come to 
a final decision in the matter. There- 
fore, I think my noble Friend will see 
that inasmuch as the Government have 
not yet received the General Report, it is 
impossible for them to deal piecemeal 
with one Report at a time from 
the different districts. It is quite 
obvious that if my noble Friend suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Government to 
discuss with him this particular proposal 
with regard to his district, other noble 
Lords who are interested in other parts 
of Ireland will feel themselves entitled to 
call in question the decisions of the 
Grand Juries throughout the country. I 
think the noble Lord will see that it is 
impossible for the Government to en- 
courage that method of procedure. He 
has also told us that there were no 
possible means of revision or control 
over the proceedings of the Grand Jury. 
I think in that he was inaccurate. 

*Tye Eart or LEITRIM: No; the 
noble Earl is referring, I suppose, to the 
Treasury ? 

Kart CADOGAN: At all events, if 
what is done does not meet with the 
approval of the Lord President in Council 
there is further power given in that 
respect. Under those circumstances, I 
hope my noble Friend will not be dis- 
satisfied when I say that we are unable 
to lay this particular Report to which he 
alludes, with the evidence relating to it, 
on the Table of the House; but I can 
assure him that as soon as the Govern- 
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_ment have received the Reports from all 


the various districts, information relative 


| to them all will be laid before Parlia- 
| ment. 
their communications with the Treasury, | 


*Tue Eart or LEITRIM: My Lords, 
the statement of the noble Earl is entirely 
satisfactory to me. It is just what I 
desired. I may say that the concluding 
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part of the Motion was really formal in 
order to afford me an opportunity of 
speaking in reply. My speech was 
directed, perhaps, quite as much outside 
this House as to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and I will not trouble your 
Lordships, therefore, with any further 
remarks, 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*, 
and to be printed. (No. 55.) 


House adjourned at Six o'clock, til] 
To-morrow, Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 28th March, 1890. 


NATIONAL DEBT. 


Return ordered— 


“‘ Showing at the close of each financial year, 
from 1835-6 to 1889-90, both inclusive, the 
aggregate Gross Liabilities of the State as 
represented by the Nominal Funded Debt, esti- 
mated Capital Value of Terminable Annuities, 
Unfunded Debt, and other Liabilities in respect 
of Debt, the estimated Assets, and the aggregate 
Net Liabilities, also the Exchequer Balances ; 
and, showing at the close of each financial year, 
from 1835-6 to 1889-90, both inclusive, the 
Gross and Net Expenditure charged on the 
Consolidated Fund on account of the National 
Debt, and other payments in respect of Debt.” 
—(Sir W. Harcourt.) 


EAST INDIA (CRAWFORD CASE.) 
Address for— 


‘€ Qopies of, or Extracts from, Correspondence 
relating to Memorials from Members of the 
Civil Service as to the Mamlutdars incriminated 
in the Crawford Case.”’—(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 





SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 


Sir Jonn Mowsray reported from the 
Committee of Selection ; That they had 
added to the Standing Committee on 
Trade (including Agriculture and Fish- 
ing), Shipping, and Manufactures, the 
following Fifteen Members in respect of 
the Bankruptcy Bill: Mr. T. H. Bolton, 
Mr. Caine, Mr. J. A. Campbell, Mr. 
Chance, Mr. Handel Cossham, Sir Robert 
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Fowler, Mr. H. H. Fowler, Mr. Gedge, 
Mr. Haldane, Sir E. Harland, Colonel 
Hill, Mr. Keily, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna, 
Mr. J. Lloyd Morgan, and Sir Albert 
Rollit. 

Report to lie upon the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 


ccs Soro 


MINUTE OF LORD DUFFERIN OF 6ru 
NOVEMBER, 1888. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he will lay upon 
the Table the whole of the Minute of the 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, as Vice- 
roy and Governor General of India, dated 
6th November, 1888, portions of which 
Minute have been already presented to 
Parliament? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Suirn, Strand, West- 
minster): No, Sir; in view of the confi- 
dential nature of the circumstances, the 
Secretary of State cannot lay the Minutes 
upon the Table. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) : 
May I ask whether the object with 
which this Paper has been asked for both 
in this and the other House, and the 
object with which it was granted, was 
not to communicate to the House the 
views of the Governor General and 
other Indian Authorities ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am unable to 
follow the argument of the hon. Gentle 
man; but speaking upon the responsi- 
bility of Her Majesty’s Government, I 
am prepared to say that it is not in the 
public interests that this Paper should be 
given. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the whole of this 
Minute has been printed in India, and 
that the withholding of it on the part 
of the Government may place in an 
unfortunate position the discussion which 
is likely to arise upon the Indian Council 
Bill? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it is 
possible that by a serious breach of con- 
fidence on the part of some one in the 
Public Service, what purports to be the 
Minute may have been given; but that 
would not justify me, on the part of Her 
Majesty's Government, in laying the 
Paper on the Table. 
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THE LATE MAHARAJA SCINDIA. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH : I beg to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for India | 


whether the telegram of the Governor 
of India, on the 19th June, 1886, to the 
late Maharaja Scindia, was in reply to 
the dying request of His Highness, that 
his son should not be placed for instruc- 
tion under a European tutor ; and whether 
the Secretary of State will lay upon the 
Table the complete text of the letter the 
late Maharaja referred to in the previous 
answer of the Under Secretary, and of 
any reply thereto ? 

*Tur UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Frr- 
eusson, Manchester, N.E.): I shall be 
much obliged to the hon. Member if he 
will postpone this question. I have not 
been able to communicate with the 
Secretary of State to-day. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : Will Monday do? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Yes; I think I 
shall be able to answer it on Monday. 


nS 


MERCANTILE SHIPPING REGULATIONS 
IN INDIA. 


Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act 
Amendment Bill, so far as they affect 
foreign vessels loading or discharging in’ 
British ports, will apply (should they 
become law) to foreign vessels loading or 
discharging in Indian ports; and, if not, 
whether the Secretary of State for India 
will call the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India to the point, so that 
British subjects, whether English or 
Indian, may not be put at a disadvan- 
tage ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): Perhaps I may be allowed to answer 
this question. The Bill would not apply 
to foreign vessels in Indian ports. It 
would, however, be open to the Govern- 
ment of India to enact analogous pro- 
visions. 

.Strr R. LETHBRIDGE: Arising out 
of that answer, I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman who is now repre- 
senting the India Office here if the Secre- 
tary of State will communicate with the 
Government of India upon the subject ? 


{COMMONS} 





Fisheries. 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I think my hon. 


| Friend had better wait and see what the 
_ provisions of the Bill are. 
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IRELAND—DISTRICT INSPECTOR 
BIGLEY. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether representations 
have reached him that District Inspector 
Bigley, of Lurgan, lodged a complaint 
with the superior officer of a member of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, named 
Dennis Burke, that he had been seen 
walking in company with a Nationalist 
car owner, named John Byrne, of Porta- 
down, and that, in consequence of the re- 
port, Burke was removed to another 
station; and whether the Government 
will take any action in the matter ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The - Constabulary Authorities 
report that the constable named was not 
transferred to another station on the 
grounds mentioned in the question, but 
because of his having absented himself © 
from his station without leave. 


IRISH FISHERIES. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention 
has been directed to the Report of the 
Inspectors of Irish Fisheries dealing with 
the damage done by the drainage works 
to the spawning grounds, and to the 
statement of the Inspectors that the 
works at Lough Allen and Killaloe will 
have an injurious effect on salmon and 
trout fishing in the Shannon, as the 
excavations will destroy the spawning 
beds, and that the same result will ensue 
on continuation of the works at Battle 
Bridge ; and whether any modification 
or alteration will be adopted in connec- 
tion with the drainage works which will 
prevent such damage to the important 
fishing interests? __ 

Mr. PATRICK JOSEPH O'BRIEN 
(Tipperary, N.) also asked whether 
several communications have been re- 
ceived from the “Limerick Board of 
Fishery Conservators,” requesting to be 
furnished with the Report of the Evi- 
dence taken by the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries last year in the inquiry held 
by them along the Shannon as to the 





alleged injuries to the fisheries by the 
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“Shannon drainage works,” and the 
wholesale destruction of the salmon fry 
by the too sudden lowering of the sluice 


gates at Killaloe as also alleged; what 


was the nature of the Report on this 
inquiry, and will it be laid upon the 
Table ; and what is the objection to the 
Report of the Evidence being supplied 
to the Board of Conservators at 
Limerick ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries have reported that the 
drainage works on the Shannon will 
injure the fisheries. The Board of 
Works hold an opposite opinion. The 
Fishery Inspectors’ Report, and the ob- 
servations of the Board of Works thereon, 
have been communicated to the Conser- 
vators of the river, who originally moved 
in the matter, and whose reply is now 
awaited. 

Dr. TANNER: Will no attention be 
paid to-this Report by the Inspectors of 
Irish Fisheries ; will the suggestion of 
the Board of Works be adopted; are 
the representations of the Inspeetors to 
be ignored ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My answer 
could not possibly have conveyed such an 
idea. 


BALLYCOTTON PIER. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if he is aware 
that the Grand Jury of the County of 
Cork have again refused to take over 
Ballycotton Pier from the Irish Board of 
Works ; whether his attention has been 
drawn tothe Report of Mr. Kirkby, M.A., 
C.E., that he found all the defects 
previously complained of more damaging 
to the structure, and that the pier was 
in a much worse condition, there being a 
distinct and appreciable settlement in the 
pier head, and the filling of the interior 
of the pier was also settling down and 
being washed away ; and to the state- 
ment of General Thackwell, that he had 
also visited the pier and found it to be in 
a@ most unsatisfactory condition; and 
whether any steps will be taken during 
the coming season to remedy the defects 
and prevent further damage to the pier 
in question ? 

*THe SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I have 
not seen the Report of the County Sur- 
veyor, or heard of any action of the 
Grand Jury. I am informed that the 
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pier was examined by the Board of 
Works’ District Engineer on the 22nd 
of January last. He reported that on a 
comparison of the levels at several 
well-defined points he could find no differ- 
ence since they were measured in 1888, 
nor in the batter of the walls. With the 
exception of differences in a few points, 
which are of no structural importance, 
the pier and breakwater were in a com- 
plete state of preservation. No repairs 
whatever have either been made or 
required since the transfer to the county 
on the 31st January, 1888. 

Dr. TANNER: Am I to understand 
that the hon. Gentleman has not heard 
that the Grand Jury has refused, for the 
fifth time, to take this pier over ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : [had not heard, until 
the hon. Member's question appeared 
upon the Paper, that any further action 
had been taken by the Grand Jury. As 
I have said, careful measures have been 
taken from time to time, and I believe 
that there has been no change in the 
condition of the pier. 

Ds. TANNER: If the Grand Jury 
persist in their refusal to take the pier 
over will the Treasury endeavour to get 
the defects complained of xemedied ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : Either last year or 
the year before I told the hon. Member, 
in answer to a question, that the pier had 
been handed over in consequence of 
the Act, and it is not in the power of the 
Treasury or the Board of Works to 
interfere. 


ALLEGED SEVERE SENTENCE. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to-ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been directed to the report of the sentence 
inflicted on a young boy named Thomas 
Keefe, of Youghal, by Mr. Frank Hodder, 
R.M., from which it appears that Keefe 
was convicted on the unsupported 
evidence of a man named Josh Desmond; 
whether Mr. Hodder is _ correctly 
reported in Cork papers to have stated 
that he would sentence Keefe to six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
were it not for his youth; whether he 
is aware that the offence complained of 
was Keefe telling a man who spoke to 
and consulted him about the purchase of 
some cattle at Midleton Fair that the 
cattle were the property of a man who 
had occasioned the arrest of a mutual 
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friend of theirs ; and whether an inquiry 
will bé made into the circumstances of 
the case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that Keefe is not a young boy. He 
admitted in Court that he is 17 years of 
age, and that he was a dealer in cattle 
on his own account. He was repre- 
sented by a solicitor at the hearing of 
the charge. The statement in the third 
paragraph does not accurately represent 
the offence. The man who was intimi- 
dated by Keefe from buying Desmond's 
cattle did not consult Keefe on the sub- 
ject, nor was an attempé made at the 
trial to show that Keefe had any pre- 
vious knowledge of the man. Desmond 
deposed to these facts in Court and his 
testimony was unshaken on cross-exami- 
nation by the solicitor for the defence. 
No evidence was brought forward on 
behalf of Keefe. The magistrates, on 
the evidence produced, ordered Keefe to 
find bail for his future good behaviour, 
or, in default, three months’ imprison- 
ment. The Court had judicial know- 
ledge of the prevalence of boycotting’ at 
Midleton Fair. The presiding magis- 
trate did announce that only for the 
youth of the defendant, and that it was 
his first offence, the magistrates would 
have inflicted a sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment. Keefe has given the 
required bail. 

Dr. TANNER: Was he convicted on 
the unsupported evidence of Desmond ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have said 
that Desmond was a witness against 
him. 

Dr. TANNER: The only witness ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not know ; 
but Desmond’s evidence was unshaken 
on cross-examination. 

Dr. TANNER: Was it not the simple 
fact that the man who wished to purchase 
the cattle asked the boy Keefe whose 
cattle they were ; that the boy told him ; 
and it was upon that that the charge 
was made ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That does not 
appear to have been the fact, but contrary 
to the absolute fact. 

De. TANNER: What evidence was 
there against Keefe except that of 
Desmond ? 

[No reply. ] 

Dr. TANNER: This is positively dis- 
graceful. 

Dr. Tanner 


Shannon 


{COMMONS} 
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Drainage Works. 


THE LAND COMMISSION. 
Mr. PATRICK JOSEPH O'BRIEN : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


Lord Lieutenant of lreland how soon will 
the Land Sub-Commissioners sit again at 
Nenagh, County Tipperary, no Sub- 
Commission having been held for the 
Unions of Nenagh, Borrisokane, and por- 
tion of the Roscrea Union connected with 
Tipperary, since the month of: November, 
1888 ; and whether, having regard to this 
fact, and considering the position of the 
tenants in these districts, in many of 
whose cases notices have been served for 
nearly three years, the tenants being still 
ob'iged to pay the old rents, and that in 
several hundreds of cases under the 
Land Act of 1887 notices have been 
lodged for more than two years, in which 
cases the tenants would be entitled to 
be refunded by the landlords the dif- 
ference in the sums paid by them since 
the passing of the Act, and the amounts 
of the judicial rents when fixed, he will 
facilitate the holding of the Commission 
in these di:tricts at an early date ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that a Sub 
Commission sat to hear cases from the 
district named during the months of 
January and February, 1889. All 
originating notices received before 31st 
October, 1887, were disposed of at that 
sitting. The Commissioners have 
arranged for a Sub-Commission to sit 
for this district at an early date. 


SHANNON DRAINAGE WORKS. 


Mr. PATRICK JOSEPH O’BRIEN : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, with reference to an answer which 
he gave on the Ist July last, in reply to 
a question from the hon. Member for 
Huntingdonshire (Mr. Smith-Barry), 
relating t» the Shannon Drainage Works, 
namely— 

‘“‘That the Board of Works are of opinion 
that no serious injuries can result to the 
fisheries by these works,” 
will he state on whose authority the 
Board of Works was guided in that 
opinion ; whether the Shannon Conser- 
vators think differently ; and whether the 
evidence taken by the Inspectors of 
Irish Fisheries in their inquiry tended 
to disprove the statement in question ; 
and what amount of money was suuk in 
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the drainage works at Killaloe, which 
were washed away by the recent floods? 
*Vr. JACKSON: I think, but I am 
not sure, that my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary has promised to lay cer- 
tain Papers on the Table, which will, I 
understand, give the information sought 
by the hon. Member. As _ regards 
Killaloe, I would only refer the hon. 
Member to the answer I gave to him 
yesterday on the same subject. 

Me. P. J. O'BRIEN: Will the hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to answer 
the last part of the question ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I am unable to 
answer it. I do not know. 

Dr. TANNER: Has any modification 
or alteration been adopted in regard to 
the drainage works of Killaloe? 

*Mr. JACKSON : If the hon. Member 
will put the question on the Paper I will 
inquire. 


POSTAL ACCOMMODATION AT 
NENAGH. 

Mr. PATRICK JOSEPH O’BRIEN : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
what is the cause of the long delay in 
the erection of the postal pillar boxes 
decided to be placed at certain points in 
the town of Nenagh, County Tipperary ; 
and whether he will be pleased to have 
inquiry made ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge): I 
find that the new letter box in Barreck 
Street, Nenagh, to which it is presumed 
the hon. Member refers, was erected 
yesterday. The box has not been placed 
in position quite so quickly as usual, 
owing, I understand, partly to delay on 
the part of the contractors in supplying 
it, and partly to a difficulty which arose 
in regard to the site. 


THE STATUTE OF EDWARD IIT. 

Mr. WILLIAM CORBET (Wicklow, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if he can state when the 
Return of the Statute of Edward III., 
ordered on 3rd instant, will be issued ? 
*Mr. JACKSON: It is not a matter 
within the control of the Treasury ; but I 
have made inquiry, and I am informed 
that this Return will, it is hoped, be 
issued in a few days. 


VOL. CCCXLIII. [rutep szrtzs.] 
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NET RENTAL IN IRELAND. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the term “net rental,” used on 
page 3, Return C. 5879, Session 1889, 
and also on page 3, Return C.5978 Session 
1890, of the Sales of Land (Ireland), has 
the same meaning as that given to it in 
his speech in introducing the Land 
Purchase Bill; and, if not, what is its 
meaning ? ; 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Net rent, as 
used by the Land Commission, excludes 
only head rent, Crown rent, tithe rent- 
charge, and drainage charge, but includes 
rates payable by landlord. Under my 
Bill the tenant will never have to pay 
head rent, Crown rent, or tithe rent- 
charge; and net rent, or, as it should 
rather be called, net value, excludes all 
rates hitherto paid by landlord, but 
henceforth to be paid by the purchasing 
tenant. 


ALLEGED BOYCOTTING AT CORK. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the statements in the Irish 
newspapers of .the boycotting of the 
Reverend Matthew Kerr, Presbyterian 
minister of Cork; and if he can state 
whether the reports are accurate ; and, if 
so, what the nature of the boycotting is? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: There has been, 
and is, so far as I know, no boyéotting, 
either in the proper acceptation of that 
word or in the modified sense of exclusive 
dealing, of the reverend gentleman in 
question. I understand that,he thought 
he was looked coldly on by his clerical 
brethren, and, further, that he was not 
appointed to a prison chaplaincy to which 
he considered he had a claim. These 
would seem to be the proceedings which 
he chooses to describe by the very inap- 
propriate term of boycotting. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman adopted the obvious course of 
inquiring from the reverend gentleman 
himself ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. 


THE RIVER BARROW. 


Mr. LEAHY (Kildare, S.): I beg to 
ask the Chief’ Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if it is his inten- 
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tion to bring in a Bill for the drain- 
age of the River Barrow this Session ; 
and, if so, when does he purpose intro- 
ducing it, and if it will be on the same 
lines as the one of last Session ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall bring in 
a Bill if I see a reasonable chance of 


passing it. 
EVICTIONS IN DONEGAL. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Monaghan’ 
N.): I beg toask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the lately-contemplated evictions on the 
Stewart and Swiney Estates in County 
Donegal have beenabandoned in deference 
to anysuggestionsmadeon the part of the 
Irish Executive ; whether like suggestions 
were made to the agent of the Olphert 
Estate; and, if so, by whom, and what 
was his reply ; how many families have 
been evicted on the Olphert Estate 
during the past week; how many 
evictions were abandoned and by whose 
authority, and for what cause they were 
abandoned ; and whether the Govern- 
ment will propose by their Land Pur- 
chase Bill to enable tenants evicted, and 
more especially tenants evicted in con- 
gested districts on the seaboard since the 
Land Purchase Bill was introduced, to 
avail themselves of the provisions of the 


Bill ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask the 
hon. Member to repeat the question on 
Monday. 


CHARGE AGAINST AN IRISH MAGIS- 
TRATE. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any com- 
plaints have reached the Lord Chancellor 
of the conduct of Mr. Hugh Graham, J.P., 
of Rahoney, Dromore, County Tyrone, 
accusing him of drunkenness and 
threatening to assault a passenger in a 
railway carriage on the 27th of March, 
1889, of being under the influence of 
drink while giving evidence in a Land 
Court on 23rd January, 1889, when 
Mr. Justice Litton had him removed 
from court by a policeman ; and of being 
on another occasion drunk at the Omagh 
Railway Station and annoying ladies, 
when a policeman who was asked to 
arrest him refused, on the grounds that 
he was on railway premises ; and whether 

Mr. Leahy 
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the Lord Chancellor has inquired into 
these allegations, and with what re- 
sult ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must also 
ask the hon. Gentleman to repeat this 
question on Monday, and, in the mean- 
time, I will obtain information. 
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THE EXPLOSIVES ACT. 

Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.): I beg to ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether it is competent to hold a secret 
Court of Inquiry under the Explosives 
Act; and, if so, under what conditions 
and restrictions ? 

THeATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Mappen, University of Dublin): 
It is quite clear that a magistrate acting in 
Ireland under the 6th section of the Ex- 
plosive Substances Act, 1883, may 
examine witnesses on oath and take 
their depositions otherwise than in open 
Court. Should the examination take 
place in the presence of any person 
charged with the offence his counsel or 
attorney are entitledto be present as of 
right. 


MR. M‘DERMOTT. 

Mr. GILL: I beg to ask the Attorney 
General for Ireland whether Mr. 
M‘Dermott, an evicted tenant of the 
Clanricarde Estate, has now been 11 
weeks in prison ; and whether, in view 
of the fact that he has been brought 
within the past week from Galway Gaol 
to Ballinasloe,and remanded for the 
tenth time for refusing to give evidence 
before a secret inquiry, and that he has 
on this, as on each previous occasion, 
offered to answer any questions put to 
him in open Court, under these circum- 
stances, and considering the severe 
punishment this gentleman has now 
been subjected to, and the cost to the 
taxpayer involved in these frequent 
remands, he will now direct that Mr. 
M‘Dermott be released ? 

Mr. MADDEN: This is a matter 
entirely within the discretion of the 
magistrate, with whom the Executive 
cannot interfere. 

Mr. GILL: Considering the utter 
futility of this proceeding up to the 
present moment, the great expense in- 
volved, and also the fact that Mr. M‘Der- 
mott has repeatedly offered to answer 
any question that may be put to him in 
open Court, will the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Chief Secretary exercise the 
discretion vested in him and order the 
man’s release ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not see 
anything in the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman that should affect the decision 
of the Government either one way or the 
other. 


RICHARD PIGOTT. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the 
Commissioner of Police. sent an officer to 
Mr. Soames to ask him whether he had 
paid to the late Richard Pigott any of 
the notes which he sent, just before his 
flight, to his housekeeper in Dublin, and 
could he state what was the purport and 
date of Mr. Soames’ reply ; whether the 
police traced two of the notes for £10 
and £5 as having been paid to Mr. 
Soames by his bankers upon his cheque ; 
whether a constable then saw Mr. Soames, 
and upon what date, and with what 
object; whether Mr. Soames wrote, 
and on what date, complaining of the 
language used to him by the con- 
stable ; whether any reply has been sent 
to this letter; and whether, having regard 
to the fact that a witness before the Special 
Commission absconded while under cross- 
examination, the Home Office have also 
ascertained, or will ascertain, to. whom 
and when Mr. Soames paid the two notes, 
and who paid them to Pigott, and when ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The answer to the 
first, third, fourth, and fifth paragraphs 
is in the negative. The answer to the 
second paragraph is in the affirmative. 
The police did endeavour to ascertain 
whether any person was responsible for 
the absconding of the witness Pigott. 
The inquiries made, of which I have 
already given the hon. Member the result, 
and the evidence given in Court having 
satisfied the police that Mr. Soames was 
not so responsible, any such inquiry as 
suggested in the last paregraph would be 
immaterial, 

Mr. COBB: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman not understand that it has 
never been suggested that Mr. Soames 
was responsible? But have not the Home 
Office attempted to trace the notes to the 
actual person who paid them to Pigott? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The police found 
that the two notes ultimately came from 
Mr: Soames ; but whether they passed 
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through Mr. Soames’s hands or through 
the hands of some of his clerks was not 
a matter for the police to'inguire into. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that these notes 
were drawn by Mr. Soames from the 
bank before, according to his own 
evidence, he knew anything about 
Pigott? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have given as 
complete an answer as I can. Mr. 
Soames drew the notes from the bank ; 
they were subsequently found in the 
possession of Pigott’s housekeeper ; and 
therefore no further inquiry was 
necessary. 

Mr. COBB: The point is, who was the 
individual who placed those notes in 
Pigott’s hands ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I perfectly under- 
stand what the hon. Member means, and 
I have given him all the information I 
possess. 


INSPECTOR JARVIS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he will cause 
Frederick Jarvis, now and in 1888 in the 
service of the Criminal Detective De- 
partment, to be asked whether he was, 
in November or December of 1888, at 
Kansas City with two persons named 
Pinkerton, who have a private detective 
agency in the United States ; whether he 
went with the two Pinkertons to Pueblo 
Colorado, and whether he went himself 
to Del Norte, which is close to the 
ranche belonging to P. J. Sheridan ; 
whether his presence in Del Norte was 
in any way connected with: the vicinity 
of the ranche to that town; and whether 
the Pinkertons’ agency is employed by 
Her Majesty’s Government ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I repeat once 
again that Inspector Jarvis has never 
at any time been at or near Kan- 
sas City, or Del Norte, Colorado. The 
story of this officer’s mission to Colorado 
is an absolute fabrication. I make this 
statement on the information of Jarvis’s 
superior officer, who, of course, has taken 
proper means to satisfy himself of the 
facts. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman himself know that 
Jarvis’s superior officer has satisfied bim- 
self of these facts ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: I have had the 
information communicated to me by 
Inspector Jarvis’s superior officer as 
authoritative. 


THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPT 

' COMMISSION, 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) : I beg toask 
the Secretary to the Treasury if he can 
explain how it is that some of the volumes 
issued by the Historical Manuscript 
Commission in 1888 were allowed to 
appear without the valuable and ex- 
haustive index which usually accompanies 
these interesting collections of manu- 
scripts ; and if, seeing that the value and 
usefulness of these volumes are largely 
enhanced by such an index, he will 
request the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission to prepare and publish an index 
to the manuscripts of the Duke of Rut- 
land, the manuscripts of Earl Cowper, 
and any other volume of the series that is 
at present without an index? 

*Mr. JACKSON : A question upon this 
subject was answered by the Under 
Secretary for the Home Department 
yesterday. Perhaps the hon. Member 
will be good enough to repeat the ques- 
Aion to my hon. Friend. 


SERIOUS CHARGE AGAINST A 
WARDER. 

Dr. TANNER: f beg toask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
in connection with the murder of a 
prisoner in Strangeways Gaol, whether, 
in view of the fact that the warder 
Mitchell had been previously charged by 
the Governor of the Gaol in question 
with assulting another delirious prisoner, 
any steps were taken by the Prison Com- 
missioners to prevent the repetition of 
.. such an offence; whether Mitchell will 
be re-admitted into the prison service ; 
whether, as Mr. Justice Grantham, in 
ikis charge to the jury, said that probably 
the day warder, Rappley, had been the 
cause of Gatcliffe’s death, it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to proceed against 
Rappley ; and whether an inquiry will 
be instituted into the circumstances of 
the case, and take into consideration the 
suggestions of Inspector Captain Wilson ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE - ror 
#HeE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): 1t is not 
the fact that Mitchell had’ been 
previously charged with assaulting 
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a prisoner, and he was charged at 
the Assizes, not with murder, but 


with manslaughter, and was acquitted. 
Mitchell has not been re-admitted into 
the prison service, and will not be. I do 
not understand the Judge to have. ex- 
pressed an opinion as stated in the ques- 
tion. There is no evidence against 
Rappley which would justify proceedings 
being taken against him. The fullest 
inquiry has already been made into the 
whole of the circumstances, and every 
precaution will be taken in future to pre- 
vent tue possibility of such an occurrence. 


THE NEW FOREST. 

Mr. COMPTON (Hants, New Forest) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury if his attention, or that of the 
Commissioners of Woods, &c., has been 
lately directed to the enclosure of some 
50 acres of the open lands of the New 
Forest, in the parish of Boldre, in or 
about the year 1832; and if he could 
state under what powers these enclosures 
were made ; if under the Act of 1 and 2 
Will. 4, cap. 57, under what powers the 
Office of Woods, &c., now claim a fee 
simple in such land free of commoners’ 
rights, and charge a rack rent for the 
same under a lease made to private 
Trustees ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes, Sir. The 
attention of the Treasury has been 
directed to the subject of my hon. 
Friend’s question. These enclosures 
were made under the Act of 1 and 2 
Will. IV., cap. 59, not 57, as stated in the 
question; and I am informed that, 
inasmuch as this land has been enclosed 
for more than 20 years, the rights of the 
commoners have been extinguished. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 
Compton, 

Mr. JACKSON said: I understand 
that a record is kept in the Inland 
1 am not aware 
whether a record is also kept in any 
other office ; but if the hon. Member 
will repeat the question I will answer 
it upon another day. 


THE LAND TAX. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if the quota of land tax for 
each parish is permanently fixed by law, 
subject to reduction only on proof 
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of redemptions effected within the 
parish ; if the Land Tax Commissioners 
for the division have power to reduce the 
quota on such proof being given, or if 
an order or certificate of the Inland 

evenue Department is required; if 
there is any, and what, appeal in cases 
where the full quota is levied after 
proof of redemption has been offered ; 
and, if there is a record access‘ble to the 
public kept in the Inland Revenue 
Department, and in the several divisional 
offices, of the various properties which 
have. been from . time to time 
exonerated from Land Tax by redemp- 
tion, and of the quotas as they at 
present stand ? 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscney, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The answer to the 
first question is, yes. As to the second 
question, the guota can only be reduced 
upon receipt of an authority under the 
hand of the Registrar of Land Tax or 
his deputy, who are officers of the 
Inland Revenue Department. As to the 
third question, an appeal can be made to 
the Land Tax Commissioners of the 
district, and their decision is final. The 
answer to the fourth question is, yes. 
A record is kept in both cases in the 
Inland Revenue Department. 


_ ARMENIAN OUTRAGES. 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER (Stoke- 
upon-Trent): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been drawn to the account in 
the Daily News of 24th March, describ- 


ing the continued ill-treatment of the 


Christian population of Armenia; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken, 
or propose taking, any steps to ascertain 
the truth of these reports; and whether, 
in the event of their proving substantially 
correct, the Government are prepared to 
make any representations to the Turkish 
Government with a view to protecting 
the Armenians from a continuation or 
recurrence of such outrages ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The account 
given in the Daily News of the 24th 
states from Vienna, on the authority of 
intelligence from Constantinople, that 
the Patriarch has received from the chief 
Armenian ecclesiastical authority in Van 
a letter giving full details of several 
casés of murder, pillage, and outraging 
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of women ; as Her Majesty’s Government 
have not szen the letter referred to they 
are at present without the particulars 
which are necessary for them to consider 
whether any fresh instructions should be 
sent to Her Majesty’s Ambassador. The 
hon. Member will find, at ‘the last page of 
Turkey No. 1, 1890, the instructions 
sent to Sir W. White on the 24th, of 
January, which direct his Excellency to 
take every fitting opportunity to impress 
upon the Government of the Sultan the 
danger of allowing the continuance of 
such a state of things as had been shown 
to exist in the districts of Van, Bitlis, and 
Mush. Reports have been received that 
the lately appointed Vali of Bitlis, Raouf 
Pasha, has exerted himself greatly to 
check disorders. ; 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER: Do the 
Government propose to inquire into the 
truth of the newspaper account to which 
my question refers ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: We cannot 
undertake to make inquiry into the truth 
of all newspaper statements which : are 
made in an anonymous paragraph and 
professedly at third hand. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): Is there 
any reason, when statements of this 
character have been made, why the right 
hon. Gentleman should not communicate 
with the Ambassador and inquire from 
him whether they have been confirmed ? 

*Srr J. FERGUSSON: Reports of 
ihis character have .been contradicted 
and shown to be without foundation 
repeatedly. If the occurrences referred 
to in the newspaper have taken place I 
feel sure that they will be brought 
to the notice of the Government in the 
ordinary course. 

Mr. BRYCE: I hope my hon. Friend 
will repeat the question. 


SCOTCH SALMUN FISHERIES 
COMMISSION. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether the Royal Commission on Scotch 
Salmon Fisheries have concluded their 
proceedings ; whether, in addition to 
examining those who are officially re- 
sponsible for what has been done, they 
have given the fishermen round the 
coasts and fishers on the rivers full 
opportunity of explaining their griev- 
ances ; and how many of them have been 


examined ? 
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A LORD or raz TREASURY (Sir H. 
Maxweit, Wigtonshire): As I had the 
honour of being Chairman of this Com- 
mission, perhaps the hon. Member will 
allow me to answer the question. The 
Commissioners have concluded their in- 
quiry, and will’ shortly meet to consider 
their Report. Every opportunity was 
given to fishermen interested in the 
question to give evidence, notice having 
been inserted in the newspapers of the 
meetings and inviting the attendance of 
witnesses. None, however, came for 
ward, except at Berwick-on-Tweed and 
Dumfries, at each of which places the 
Commission held a meeting. The evi- 
dence of 12 fishermen was cffered and 
taken. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Where did the 
Commissioners sit? Did they visit the 
localities along the coast in order to give 
an opportunity to the fishermen to be 
heard ? 

Sir H. MAXWELL: The Commis- 
sioners held sittings in Edinburgh, and 
alsc at any other place where they were 
invited to go. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Were they in- 
vited to go to any place on the East 
Coast ? 

Sir H. MAXWELL: Yes. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Berwick- 
shire (Mr. Marjoribanks) invited them 
to visit Berwick, and they went there. 
They were also invited to go to Dumfries, 
on the West Coast. 


FEMALE CLERKSHIPS IN THE POST 


OFFICE. 
Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury if the Civil 


Service Commissioners can state the 
shortest period within which they will 
hold the next examination for female 
clerkships in the General Post Office ; 
and if the Commissioners will consider 
the advisability of holding these examina- 
tions at regular stated intervals, so that 
candidates may not lose time and money 
in preparing for an examination which 
may not be held - after wad have 
passed the limits of age? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The Civil Service 
Commissioners inform me that they are 
unable to state within what period the 
next examination for female clerkships 
in the General Post Office will be held. 
The date must depend on the require- 
ments of the Service. 
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Publicans. 


THE MEDICINE STAMP ACT. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the ‘Exchequer whether 
his attention has been called to the 
varying decisions that have been given 
by the Inland Revenue Department as 
to what medical preparations need the 
patent medicine stamp and what do not ; 
and whether he can take steps to amend 
the Medicine Stamp Act, or to secure its 
more uniform administration, or other- 
wise endeavour to allay the dissatisfac- 
tion felt amongst chemists and druggists 
on the subject ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: My attention has 
been from time to time called to com- 
plaints of varying decisions given by the 
Inland Revenue Department in this 
matter, but there appears to be no 
general dissatisfaction, and the trade has 
manifested no general desire for the 
amendment of the Medicine Stamp Act. 
Every attempt, however, has been made 
to secure its uniform administration. In 
addition to issuing a summary of the 
Medicine Stamp Law with observations 
thereon for the guidance of chemists, 
the Inland Revenue Department has 
undertaken at the request of the trade 
to advise as to the liability involved by 
the use of labels. These labels number 
some thousands per annum, and it is 
almost unavoidable that varying deci- 
sions should occasionally be given con- 
sidering the many relaxations from the 
comprehensive charge imposed by law. 


CHARGE AGAINST PUBLICANS. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
drawn to acase at the Derby Borongh 
Court on Thursday 20th March, when 
two publicans were summoned for 
supplying liquor to a drunken man, 
Alfred Hall, who died shortly after, and 
in whose case the verdict was “death 
from apoplexy, caused by excessive 
drinking ;” whether the magistrates, 
having come to the unanimous decision 
that both of the defendants were guilty, 
fined one of them 40 shillings, and the 
other one 20 shillings, without endorsing 
either of their licences; and if this be 
correct, whether he will consider the 
expediency of legislating to provide more 
efficient measures for preventing this 
class of offences ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
the Justices that the facts are as stated. 
The defence of the landlords was that it 
was not noticeable to them or to their 
servants that the deceased was the 
worse for drink, and they gave evidence 
themselves and called witnesses to prove 
that the man was not drunk. The 
magistrates considered the case proved ; 
but, having regard to the previous good 
character of the defendants, and to the 
fact that they did not know the 
deceased was drunk, they did not 
endorse their licences. I think the 
discretion of the Justices can be safely 
trusted in such cases; and I do not see 
any necessity for an amendment of the 
law. 


Sir W. LAWSON : Is it not the duty 
of a publican to know when a man is 
drunk ? 


[No reply. ] 


ENFIELD SMALL ARMS FACTORY. 


Caprain BOWLES (Middlesex, En- 
field): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether, considering that the 
inhabitants about, and the workmen 
employed in, the Government Small 
Arms Factory at Enfield have subscribed 
largely towards public baths and wash- 
houses for the use of the Government 
hands, and that Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has given the site, also that 
when completed the Local Board have 
signified their willingness to take them 
over, the Government can see their way 
to give a small grant towards the cost of 
their erection ? 

Mr. JACKSON: This question has 
been most carefully considered at the 
Treasury with a view to meet, if possible, 
the wishes of the inhabitants at Enfield, 
and the Treasury would have been glad, 
had the Local Board adopted the Public 
Baths and Washhouse Acts, to con- 
tribute the Government quota towards 
the rates. The Treasury, however, in 
view of the number of places at which 
the Government employs large numbers 
of workpeople, were compelled to the 
conclusion that they ought not to 
contribute to the capital cost of the 
baths. I am glad to observe that my 
hon. Friend states that the baths when 
complete will be taken over by the Local 
Board, and if there is power and a rate 
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is levied for the cost of maintenance the 
Government will gladly contribute its 
quota. 


MILITIA CAPTAINS’ CONTINGENT 
ALLOWANCE. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War, in reference to Army 
Order No. 84, which deprives Captains of 
Militia of their contingent allowance, how 
armourers’ charges for repairing and 
oiling arms, company stationery, and 
other minor charges will in future be 
met ; and if he will state how many men 
in course of the training of their regi- 
ments during 1889 died or deserted ; 
what was the total amount of their 
debtor balances ; and what was the total 
amount of the contingent allowance paid 
to Captains of Militia for that year ? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannope, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The charges for repairing 
and oiling arms will fall upon the ‘allow- 
ance granted to the officer commanding 
the corps under Articles 774 and 775 of 
the Militia Regulations. Company sta- 
tionery will be provided from the 
Regimental Contingent Fund allowance 
under Article 770. Other minor charges 
must be more clearly defined before 
I can say how they will be met. 
The records for 1889 are not yet 
sufficiently complete to enable me to 
answer the latter part of the question ; 
but, practically, captains of companies are 
relieved of all liability on account of 
debts contracted by their men while out 
for training, and also of the debtor 
balances of men who die or desert. They 
are thus gainers rather than losers by 
the new Regulations. 


SEVERE SENTENCES — CASK OF 
J. THORNTON AND J. HAIGH. 

Sr EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that Joseph Thornton and John 
Haigh were, on the 4th of March, at 
Durham, sentenced by Mr. Justice Day 
to six and seven years’ penal servitude 
for assaulting a gamekeeper; and 
whether he is aware that, though the 
men in question were found poaching by 
the gamckeeper, it was close to the road, 
and in the day time; that no previous 
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convictions were proved against them ; 
and that no more dangerous weapon than 
a turnip was used in the assault; and, if 
so, whether he will make further in- 
quiries with a view to considering the 
justice of the sentences ? 
*Mr. MATTHEWS : 
newspaper report of this case,from which 
I gather that the gamekeeper was 
brutally illtreated by the prisoners, who 
knocked him down, kicked him, tried to 
strangle him, and beat him about the 
head with a turnip until he became un- 
conscious and received injuries from 
which he was still suffering after four 
months. The Judge, in summing up, 
called attention to the fact that there 
was no provocation whatever. Unless 
the hon. Baronet is in a position to place 
before me any new facts which were not 
before the Judge at the trial, I should 
not feel justified in interfering with the 
sentence. 


I have seen a 


RIGHTS OF WAY IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether, seeing that 
the Representatives of Scotland in this 
House on Tuesday week, in the pro- 
portion of nearly seven to one, voted in 
favour of entrusting to the County 
Councils the duty of maintaining and 
protecting rights of way in Scotland, 
the Government will bring in a Bill to 
give effect to the clearly expressed wishes 
of the Scottish people on this subject ? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute): The Government have 
given their attention to this subject, 
with every desire to meet the wishes of 
hon. Members. While in the present 
state of public business the Government 
are not prepared to propose legislation, 
they will be ready to give their candid 
consideration to any Bill which may be 
introduced by a private Member. 


TORPEDO PRACTICE THE MED- 


WAY. 


Mr. EDWARD KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Rochester): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War what is 
the result of the inquiries promised to 
be made regarding the explosions of 
torpedoes in the River Medway, and the 
consequent injury caused to the fishing 
industry in that river ¢ 

Sir Edward Grey 


IN 
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Fisheries. 
*Mr. bE. STANHOPE: Unfortunately tor- 
pedo practice cannot be carried on with- 
out injury to fish in the neighbourhood 
of the experiments ; but so far as can be 
ascertained there is, and for many years 
has been, very little fishing in the Med- 
way so far up as the mine-fields of the 
School of Military Engineering. No 
complaints appear to have been made at 
all recently to the Military Authorities. 


RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. ROBERT SPENCER (North- 

ampton, Mid): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the 
maximum rates which the Board of 
Trade may agree upon with the Railway 
Companies will increase the actu»l rates 
to be charged for the conveyance of 
agricultural and dairy produce ? 
M. HICKS BEACH: The hon. 
Member will understand that the whole 
question is now under consideration, and 
that it is not possible for me at this 
stage to say anything as to the relation 
of future maxima rates to present actual 
rates. 

Mr. COBB: Can the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say when the Report or the result 
of the Railway Rates inquiry will be 
laid before the House ? 

*Sik M. HICKS BEACH: I am not 
surprised at the hon, Member's question. 
The inquiry has lasted a great deal longer 
than I thought it would. I will do my 
best to bring the result before the 
House in the present Session, in the 
manner contemplated by the Act. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): May I ask if it is not the fact 
that maximum rates do not affect the 
actual rates charged ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I thought 
that everybody understood that. 


*SIR 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the attention of the Government 
has been directed to the following Reuter’s- 
telegram from St. John’s, Newfound- 
land :— 

“An immense demonstration and mass 
meeting of colonists took place here yesterday 
in connection with the Fisheries Question. 
Resolutions were unanimously passed indig- 
nantly protesting against the modus vivendi 
recently arrived at on the subject between ’ 
France and England. The meeting authorised 
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Memorials to be drawn up to the Queen and 
the Imperial Parliament, demanding the ex- 
tinction of French claims in the island, and 
appointed delegates to urge in London the 
importance of the present crisis ;” 
and whether, in view of the strong 
feeling in Newfoundland, the Govern- 
ment will take steps to open up fresh 
negotiations with France, in order that 
a fresh modus vivendi may be arrived at 
on the Fishery Question, which will 
meet with the sanction of Newfound- 
landers ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Her Majesty’s 
Government have seen the Report tele- 
graphed. The House will see that no 
modus vivendi could be arrived at which 
would satisfy those who desire the ex- 
tinction of French claims in Newfound- 
land. The matter in question is the 
respective rights of British and French 
fishermen under a certain Treaty. Her 
Majesty’s Government and the French 
Government are approaching a basis of 
settlement ; and, in the meantime, have 
agreed that without compromising prin- 
ciples or rights involved, the status quo 
as regards lobster-fishing and factories 
on the so-called French shore shall be 


- maintained, thus obviating temporarily 


causes of dispute and possible conflict. 
The modus vivendi only applies to the 
season now opening. I may add that 
three days ago the modus vivendi was 
violently attacked in the French Cham- 
ber, and the right of the colonial fisher- 
men to catch lobsters on the French 
shore at all was energetically denied by 
the Minister. A modus vivendi is there- 
fore necessary. I think I have already 
stated that the despatch explaining the 
steps which led to the modus vivendi 
and giving the full text of it had not 
reached Newfoundland when the meeting 
in question was held. It will,. in fact, 
not reach the Colony till next week, The 
policy of the arrangement -will then be 
better understood. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: In view of the 
extraordinarily excited state of public 
feeling in Newfoundland over this ques- 
tion will the Government take the 
earliest opportunity of cableing the 
full text of the arrangement with 
France 4 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Her Majesty’s 
Government have repeatedly expressed a 
wish that the Premier of Newfoundland 
should visit this country ; and they think 
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it very desirable that’ delegates from the 
Colony should attend here, in order that 
British interests may not be injured by 
action hastily taken by persons in the 
Colony without full information. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is not the 
excitement in Newfoundland due to the 
fact that the full nature of the arrange- 
ment come to is not understood ; and, if 
so, will Her Majesty’s Gcvernment send 
out a full account? Willthe Premier of 
Newfoundland, who has been invited 
to visit this country, be consulted 
before any final arrangement is come 
to? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I have stated 
that a despatch giving all information is 
on its way to Newfoundland ; but I cannot 
venture to indicate what may be done in 
the future. No doubt the feeling of the 
Colony will be consulted. 


THE REVEREND J. DOBIE. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS  (Berwick- 
shire): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
has now received information with regard 
to the imprisonment of the Reverend J. 
Dobie at Hodeidah; and what steps 
have been taken to obtain redress for the 
ill-treatment he has undergone ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : No information 
has yet been received. Inquiry will be 
made of Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople as to what are the 
circumstances of the case ? 


__THE FISHERY BOARD BILL. 
=Mr. MARJORIBANKS : I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether the Fishery 
Board Bill promised by the Government, 
will be introduced before the  Haster 
Recess, in order that it may receive due 
consideration by the classes interested 
therein ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I hope 
this Bill will be introduced shortly after 


Easter. 


EDUCATION STATISTICS. 

Mr. JOHN TALBOT (University of 
Oxford): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion when the Education Statistics for 
the year 1889 will be laid upon the 
Table ? 

Tae VICE®PRESIDENT oF ‘tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): The statistics to which my 
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hon. Friend refers have been laid upon 
the Table this afternoon. It may be for 
the convenience of the House to know 
that the Revised Instructions to Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors in connection with 
the new Code have also been presented 
to-day, and will be in the hands of Mem- 
bers as soon as possible. 


CIVILSERVICE, SECOND DIVISION, 


Mr. COBB: I beg toask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, with reference to the 
Order in Council of 21st March regu- 
lating the future position of the Second 
Division of the Civil Service, whether it 
is intended in future to promote into 
the higher grade, or otherwise specially 
remunerate beyond ordinary members of 
the Second Division, clerks whose duties 
involve the superintendence of other 
clerks, or are otherwise of a more respon- 
sible character than the duties of the 
generality of their colleagues ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The Order in Council 
of March 21 makes promotion into the 
higher grade of the Second Division of 
the Civil Service dependent on positive 
merit. Apart from such promotion, the 
Treasury stated in their Minute of August 
10 last their concurrence with the Royal 
Commissioners that clerks of the Second 
Division of proved merit should be 
selected for a certain number of special 
posts, and should be eligible also for ap- 
pointment to the Upper Division in case 
of exceptional fitness. The condition of 
not less than 10 years’ service laid down 
in Clause 18 of the Order in Council of 
February 12, 1876, governing such pro- 
motions, has been altered by the Order in 
Council of March 21, 1890, to a require- 
ment of eight years’ service. These are 
the provisions for specially rewarding 
clerks of the Second Division. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): Will the hon. Gentleman lay 
the Order in Council upon the Table ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Yes; I shall be glad 
to do so. 


REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Mr. BRYCE: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to resume the attempt on which they 
entered in the Session of 1888, to reform 
the constitution of the other House of 
Parliament ? 

Sir W. Hart Dyke « 
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Disease. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I can only 
speak of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment so far as the present Session is 
concerned. I must remind the hon. 
Member that a little later in the Session 
than this the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), in referr- 
ing to a proposal which was before the 
House of Lords in 1888 for the reform of 
that Body, remarked that it was a subject 
which “in its natural dimensions would 
require the fresh, unbroken, and virgin 
energy of the House.” I think the 
business already before the House for the 
present Session is not of a character 
which would permit of “fresh, unbroken, 
and virgin energy” being given to the 
consideration of the important measure 
to which the hon. Member refers. 

Mr. BRYCE: If the right hon. Gentle- 
man considers the question still of such 
importance, does he desire the House to 
understand that he proposes to resume it 
in another Session ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am always 
extremely reluctant to enter upon any 
indefinite undertaking. 


CATTLE DISEASE. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, whether it is true that no 
cattle disease has been reported to exist 
in the Netherlands ; and, if so, whether 
he will instruct the authorities to relax 
the restriction placed upon cattle and 
sheep coming from those ports ? 

THE PRESIDENT or rae BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptiy, Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford): There is no disease in the 
Netherlands, so far as we are informed; 
but it prevails extensively in Germany, 
and at no great distance from the Nether- 
lands frontier. As a matter of fact, 
animals from the Netherlands are now 
admitted into the interior of this country, 
and are not even subject to the Order to 
slaughter at the port of debarcation. 
But, in view of the danger of disease 
crossing the Dutch frontier in spite of 
the precautions of that Government, the 
English Inspectors at the ports, in the 
exercise of the duties imposed upon 
them by statute, detain the animals for 
a certain number of days at their discre- 
tion, so as to insure their being free 
from contagious disease, before they are 
allowed to pass into the interior of the 
country. It would not be wise or desir- 
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able, in my opinion, to relax those pre- 
cautions at present. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: May I ask why, 
if there is no disease in the Netherlands, 
cattleyfrom that country should be sent 
tocompulsory slaughter ? 

Mr.. CHAPLIN : It is quite true that 
just now the cattle in the Netherlands 
are free from disease, and, as far as I 
know, from the precautions which have 
been taken, they have been free from 
disease for ‘a considerable period. But, 
on the other hand, there has been a good 
deal of smuggling of animals over the 
frontier from Germany. 


PRIVILEGE. 





SIR W. MARRIOTT AND|MR. PARNELL, 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : Idesire, Sir, 
to ask the right hon. and learned Member 
for Brighton (Sir W. Marriott) a question 
of which I have given him private 
notice, namely, whether the report on 
the leader page of the Times of yester- 
day of a speech delivered by him on 
Wednesday evening at a meeting of a 
body called the United Club, held at St. 
James’s Hall, is correct ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet): As a point of order, Sir, I wish 
to ask you whether a question can be put 
by one hon. Member to another unless 
such question refers to some Bill or 
Motion before the House ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Brighton holds an official position, 
and therefore the question can be put. 

Sir W. MARRIOTT (Brighton): I 
have only a few minutes ago réceived 
notice of this question. Unlike most 
Members of this House, I do occasionally 
read the report of my speeches, and I 
have read the report of my speech of 
last Wednesday in the 7'imes of yester- 
day. Though not verbatim, it was, 
according to my recollection, a very 
accurate report. 

Mr. SEXTON : I have, then, to call 


_ the attention of the House to a matter 


of privilege. In order to ground the case 
of breach of privilege, I hope the House 
will allow me to read a brief extract 
from the Report of the Special Com- 
mission. The Commissioners say, on 
page 58 of the Report— 


“The third charge we have to consider is 
that, when on certain occasions the respondents 
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thought it politic to denounce and did denounce 
certain crimes in public, they afterwards led 
their supporters to believe that such denuncia- 
tion was not sincere. This was chiefly based 
on the letter known throughout the inquiry as 
the fac simile letter. We find that all the 
letters produced by Pigott and set out in the 
Appendix are forgeries, and we entirely acquit 

r. Parnell and the other respondents of the 

charge of insincerity in their denunciation of 
the Phoenix Park murders.” 
Having read that extract from the 
Report of the Commission, I propose to 
bring to your notice, and the notice of 
the House, three extracts from the 
report of the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Member for Brighton, on 
Wednesday, at the United Club, which 
the right hon. Gentleman has just ad- 
mitted in the presence of the House to 
be substantially correct. This, Sir, is 
the first extract— 

‘¢ When the Report of the Commission came 

to be examined in all its details, he might ven- 
ture to say that, on the whole, the Zimes had 
substantiated the points upon which they 
started.” 
I denounce that statement as untrue. 
The charges upon which the inquiry was 
demanded and upon which it was con- 
ceded were charges of complicity in 
crime on the fpart of Members of this 
House. These were the only charges 
in which the Irish Members and the 
country were interested—charges of in- 
timacy with murderers, of payments to 
criminals for the commission of crime, 
and to secure the escape of criminals ; 
and all those charges have been repelled 
by the Commissioners. The right hon. 
Gentleman, by his votes in this House 
on the 10th and 11th of this month, con- 
curred in the adoption of the Report of 
the Judges. What, then, are we to 
think of the man who, after giving his 
vote concurring in such Report, within a 
fortnight afterwards declares that. these 
heinous charges have been proved? He 
further said— 

“‘It should be recollected that the letters 
which had been so much spoken of were not 
the charge against Mr. Parnell and his friends. 
‘They were only evidence of the charge. Dis- 
proof of the letters did not disprove the 
charge.” 

And then the right hon. Gentleman went 
on to say that the charge had been “ sub- 
stantiated.” What is the charge that he 
says has been substantiated ? : 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman has asked the permission 


| of the House to raise a matter of 
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privilege; but he is now making a 
statement and entering into arguments 
as to the meaning and effect of a speech 
delivered by an hon. Member of this 
House outside this House. Matters of 
privilege are much restricted. It is 
usual in such cases to read the incrimi- 
nated passages to the House, and then we 
have to see whether they constitute primd 
Jacie acas2 of privilege. But, so far, the 
hon. Gentleman is stating to the House 
his version of what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said. If he will hand the passages 
of the report to the Clerk at the Table 
they can be read to the House. 

Mr. SEXTON : Then I move that the 
passages which I have marked in the 
speech of the hon. Member for Brighton 
be read by the Clerk at the Table. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
will bring the paper to the Table the 
Clerk will read the passages referred to. 

Mr. SEXTON : I have only one copy, 
and I desire to have it back. 


Complaint made to the House by Mr. 
Sexton, Member for West Belfast, of 
certain passages in a speech delivered at 
the United Club by the Right Hon. Sir 
William Marriott, Member for Brighton, 
and reported in the 7’imes newspaper of 
Thursday, the 27th March, reflecting on 
certain Members of this House, which he 
submitted constituted a breach of the 
Privileges of this House :— 


The said newspaper was handed in, 
and the passages complained of were 
read, and therewith, at the request of the 
Right Hon. Sir William Marriott, the 
context also, as followeth :— 


‘* When the Report of the Commission came 
to be examined in all its details he might 
venture to say that, on the whole, the Times 
had substantiated the points upon which they 
started, and the result of the Commission was 
to justify the action of the Unionist Party in 
the year 1886. It should be recollected that 
the letters which had been so much spoken of 
were not the charge against Mr. Parnell and 
his friends. They were only evidence of the 
charge. Disproof of the letters did not dis- 
prove the charge. The charge which was 
sought to be proved by the letter was that 
Mr. Parnell was insincere in his denunciation 
of the Phoenix Park murders. Of what was 
that letter evidence? For his part, he never 
thought so much of the letter as many people 
did, because he thought it a very natural letter 
under the circumstances. Mr. Parnell was in 
alliance with these people, he was paid from 
the same funds, and he had the unpleasant 
task of denouncing his allies. He believed 
that Mr. Parnell had a perfect horror of the 
murders, and that he might have known they 

Mr. Speaker 
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did more harm than they could possibly do 
good to his cause; but he was bound to take 
off the rough edge of the denunciation he was 
compelled to give of the crime. If Mr. Parnell 
had written the letter he did not think he would 
be in a bit worse position than he nov was 
placed in by the Report of the Judges. The 
Times had entirely established its case, namely, 
that Mr. Parnell was acting in alliance with 
others wanting separation, that he and his Par- 
liamentary colleagues had no complicity in the 
illegal means taken to advance their common 
end by his allies, and that the letter was only 
one proof of the charge brought against them, 
which charge had been substantiated before the 
Commission. The Report was very satisfactory 
in some points, but with regard to others there 
was still a. mystery. There was still a mystery 
over the letters, and there was still a mystery 
over the question how that £100,000 had been 
spent. The Report found that the letter some- 
times called the fac simile letter was a forgery. 
What was a fac simile letter but a letter like 
another letter that had been written? What 
was a forgery? It might be a pure invention, 
and the person whose name was used had 
never signed such a letter, or it might be a copy 
of an original document. That subject was left 
in the dark by the Report of the Commission. 
The Parneilite Party complained that the 
Judges did not denounce the Times for its 
negligence with regard to these letters. He 
knew Her Majesty’s Judges extremely well, 
and he would undertake to say that they had 
always good reason for either saying something 
or omitting to say something.” , 

Mr. SEXTON : I respectfully submit, 
Mr. Speaker, that the extracts read by 
your direction by the Clerk at the Table 
from the report of a speech the accuracy 
of which has been admitted by the right 
hon. Gentleman constitute a gross breach 
of the privileges of the House. | first 
call attention to the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman says that the 7'imes has, 
on the whole, substantiated its charges 
before the Commission. I denounce 
that statement as unfounded, and I say 
that with regard to all these heinous 
charges the Irish Members, as is uni- 
versally admitted, have been absolutely 
acquitted. Now, I come to the passage 
with regard to the forged letters. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— . 

“It should be recollected that the letters 
which had been so mach spoken of were not the 
charge against Mr. Parnell. ‘hey were only 
evidence of the charge. Disproof of the letters 
did not disprove the charge. The charge 
which was sought to be proved by the letters 
was that Mr. Parnell was insincere in his 
denunciation of the Phoenix Park murders. 
Of what was that letter evidence? . . . . The 
letter was only one proof of the charge brought’ 
against them, which charge had been sub- 
stantiated before the Commission.” 
Iask the House what charge has ben 
substantiated? I ask the right hon. and’ 
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learned Gentleman to define it in precise 
terms. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have listened to 
the hon. Member, and 1 am bound to 
say that this is not a case of privilege. 
It is the first time I have heard the 
passage or anything connected with it ; 
but it is not a case of privilege—that I 
am clear about, having listened to the 
whole statement. It is a matter of 
argument as to the conclusions drawn by 
an hon. Member from a certain decision 
of the Judges, as to which every hon. 
Member is at liberty to affirm his own 
conclusions. Whether those conclusions 
are just or unjust is a matter of opinion, 
and the right hon. Gentleman advances 
this statement on his own credit and on 
his own responsibility. As to this being 
a matter of privilege, the passages in 
question do not relate to the action or to 
the conduct of any hon. Member in this 
House, and this is the point to which 
privilege is restricted in cases like the 
present. I, therefore, do not consider 
this a case which I could properly submit 
to the House as a breach of privilege. 

Mr. SEXTON: Allow me to submit a 
few considerations. This speech arises 
out of a number of charges now ascer- 
tained to be false, made against a number 
of Members of the House. Those Mem- 
bers besought the Government to afford 
them means of investigation, and the Go- 
vernment appointed a Judicial Tribunal. 
That Judicial Body found certain charges 
to be false, and reported to that effect. 
The House is seized of the Report and of 
the findings of the Commission with 
regard to certain charges ; and I humbly 
ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether it is still 
competent for a Member of this House 
to declare that the charges found by the 
Commission appointed by this House to 
be false, are proved ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That does not in the 
least alter the case. The whole of the 
qutations made by the hon. Member 
have been comments on the decision of the 
Judges ; and provided they are made in 
such a way that they do not reflect upon 
the action of Members of this House 
—-—-[Mr. W. Repwonp : Oh!] | The hon. 
Member does not “understand what 
privilege is if he interrupts ‘me in that 
manner. I: say that privilege is restricted 
in this House, and comments, unjust or 
unfair though they may be—I say 
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—it is competent for any hon. Mem- 
ber to make, and to state the judgment 
he has formed as to the decision ‘of the 
Commissioners. If every hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech commenting on the Report 
of the Judges is to be brought up- as 
a question of privilege the time of the 
House would be entirely oceupied with 
such quesiions. 

Mr. SEXTON : I wish first to say that 
I was not the Member’ who interrupted 


you. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I am quite aware of 
that. 
Mr. W. REDMOND: Mr. Speaker—— 
*Mr. SPEAKER Order, order! 


Mr. SEXTON: I now beg to submit 
to you in regard tothe forged letters, as 
to which hon. Members of this House 
from their places here have declared 
their innocence, that the right hon. 
Gentleman in maintaining in a public 
speech that those Members were guilty 
has made an imputation against them as 
Members of this House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not gather from 
the extracts read that the right hon. 
Gentleman did state that there was any 
responsibility attaching in regard to the 
forged letters to those hon. Gentlemen 
acquitted by the Commission. There 
was no charge of that sort made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, as I understood it. 

Mr. SEXTON: The learned Gentle- 
man in his speech said that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork was respon- 
sible for the forged letters, for he said— 

“ What was a fac simile letter but a letter 
like another letter that bad been written? 
What was a forgery? It might be aqure in- 
vention : and the person whose name was used 
had never signed such a letter, cr it might be 
a copy of an original document. The subject 
was left in the dark by the Report of the 
Commission.” f 


IT humbly. submit to you that. although 
the learned Gentleman admits: that the 
letter forged by Pigott was-a forgery, he 
suggests that it was the reflection of a 
genuine letter written by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Perhaps the’ best 
way would be to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman for an explanation on that 
specific point. 

Sir: W. MARRIOTT: I admit fully 
the accuracy of the report ; but there are 
some points omitted which » would afford 





nothing. of their. justice ‘or’ fairness 


an explanation, and there are also some 
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words in my speech, the whole of which 
was not read, which would give the 
House a full idea of what was said. A 
great deal was said in no very serious 
way, but rather as chaff and banter. 
What I did say, and what does not 
appear, was this: I said it was reported 

that Mr. Parnell was going to ask for a 
Committee, and I said I thought that 
would be a great waste of time, and if he 
would take a friendly hint he would ask, 
not for a Committee, but for a friendly 
arbitration with the Times, with Lord 
Herschell as arbitrator. I further 
suggested that if Mr. Parnell was 
inclined to act in a friendly manner to 
the Zimes he should let the Z'imes have 
the services of Mr. George Lewis; and 
the Zimes, by way of returning the 
compliment, might let Mr. Parnell have 
the services of Mr. Soames ; while the 
senior Member for Northampton might 
come in as amicus curie, and then no 
doubt they would get atthe facts as to 
the letters and the expenditure of the 
£100,000. But I never made a single 
charge against any Irish Member or 
against the hon. Member for Cork. I 
gave my interpretation of the Report of 
the Commission ; that interpretation I 
am ready to maintain, and I think I am 
as well entitled to my opinion as other 
Members of the House are to theirs. 

Mr. SEXTON : I will not add another 
word. The right hon. Member, having 
made grave and deadly charges against 
Members of the House, now shelters 
himself behind what he calls chaff. I 
leave him to what he has deserved—the 
contempt of the House and the country. 

Mr.“W. REDMOND: As a matter of 
personal explanation, I should like to 
explain that the involuntary exclamation 
which escaped me was not intended in 
any degree to interrupt you, Sir, or to 
cause any disrespect to you. It was 
merely a protest against the action of the 
hon. Member. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am glad to hear 
what has fallen from the hon. Member, 
and I quite accept his explanation that 
the exclamation was involuntary, and 
thank him for his courtesy. 


Business of 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS, 
Return ordered— 


“Of Copies of certain Objections and 
Suggestions received by the Charity Com- 
Sir W. Marriott 
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missioners from Public Bodies and otherg 
relative to the Central Scheme published by 
the Charity Commissioners in pursuance of 
‘The City of London Parochial Charities Act, 
1883,’ for the regulation of the Charities com- 
prised in the Second Schedule to that Act, 
and of the Replies of the Charity Commis- 
sioners thereto and to certain other like Objec- 
tions and Suggestions.” 

“And, of certain Memoranda and Reports 
prepared by the Charity Commissioners or 
their Assistant Commissioners on Technical 
Inustraction on Institutions combining Recrea- 
tion with Education, and on Free Libraries.” 
—(Mr. Bryce.) 


the House. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN, 


James Somervell, esquire, for Ayr 
District of Burghs. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to—Consoli- 
dated Fund (No. 1) Bill. 

Army (Annual) Bill, without Amend- 
ment :— 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
“An Act to enable Incorporated Com- 
panies to act as executors, administra- 
tors, and trustees, and in other fiduciary 
capacities.” [Trust Companies Bill 
[Lords. | 

Also, a Bill, intituled “An Act for 
the appointment of a Public Trustee.” 
[Public Trustee Bill [Lords. ] 


MOTIONS. 


2 —— 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (ORDERS OF 
THE DAY.) 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen): May I ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
give some intimation, in tlie event of the 
Tithes Bill being read a second time this 
evening, what day will be fixed for the 
Committee stage ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I hope on Mon- 
day, the 21st; certainly not before that 


day. 
Mr. OLDROYD (Dewsbury): Will 
the Allotments Bill be taken on 


Monday # 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Government 
propose to take Supply on Monday. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 

I think the reply a little ambiguous. 
The House would prefer to know posi- 
tively whether the Allotments Bill will 
or will not be taken on Monday ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think my 
answer was sufficient. Supply is likely 
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to take the whole evening. The Bill 
will not be taken. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy) : 
What business will be taken on 
Monday, April 14? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Supply will be 
taken. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL : What Supply ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I cannot say, but 
ample notice will be given. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘ That the Order for resuming the Adjourned 
Debate on the Second Reading of the Tithe 
Rent-charge Recovery and Redemption Bill 
have precedence this day of all Orders of the 
Day, including the Committee of Suppiy.””— 
(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


(4.50.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North™ 
ampton): I have not risen to oppose the 
Motion, but I wish to have some sort of 
understanding with the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in view of his persistent raids 
on the time of private Members. Ap- 
parently this demand is made in order to 
get an additional day for the discussion 
of the Tithes Bill ; but, in point of fact, 
it really is asked in order to secure to 
the Government an additional day for 
the Estimates. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that the Easter vacation will 
not take place unless the Tithes Bill is 
read before Easter. Hon. Members in- 
tend to limit their eloquence on the 
Second Reading in order to secure that 
object. The Bill is to be discussed for 
two days ; but no sooner had this arrange- 
ment been come to than the right hon. 
Gentleman said—-“I must take Friday, 
and put down the Tithes Bill on that 
day, in order that I may be able to 
take Monday for Estimates.” I have 
been unable to discover why the right 
hon, Gentleman thinks it necessary 
to have an additional amount of money 
before Easter. A few weeks ago he asked 
for a Vote on Account, and took a private 
Members’ day. The Vote was for two 


‘ months, an excessive term, and that 


amount might have carried the Govern- 
ment over Easter. If these things occur 
before Easter the House knows what will 
take place after Easter ; not a single day 
will be left to private Members, I 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it would not be more reasonable 
when he wants extra time to have 
Morning Sittings on Tuesdays and 
Fridays? What-causes me to hate the 
House is that hon. Members never can 
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get any definite knowledge of what they 
are going to do a week in advance. [ 
urge the right hon. Gentleman to have 
some compassion upon hon. Members, to 
consider that we are very long-suffering 
persons, and that he is the master of 
many legions. He might at least make 
some arrangement whereby hon. Mem- 
bers could have time to themselves at 
any rate after 9 o'clock in the evening. 
(4.54.) Mr. BRADLAUGH (North- 


ampton): I know it is of no use 
protesting against the Resolution, 
although I have on the Paper to- 


day an important notice, and one the 
appropriateness of which will cease 
unless it can be brought on before the 
Budget Statement is made. I do, how- 
ever, want to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that he is hardly dealing 
fairly with private Members. It is said 
that private Members only indulge in 
destructive attacks on the Government, 
and do not help in constructive legisla- 
tion. I have introduced a small Bill 
dealing with certain small points of 
interest, and as to which I was assured by 
the first Law Officer of the Crown that 
it met with the approval of the Govern- 
ment ; but, notwithstanding that, progress 
with it has been stopped by a mere notice 
of an Amendment put on the Paper by 
one of the followers of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The Government, by their 
action in regard to private Members, are 
reducing Membership of the House 
almost to a farce, so far as constructive 
work is concerned. 

*(4.56.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think 
the hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
will admit that he has not been un- 
successful in regard to legislation as a 
private Member, and that the Govern- 
ment have not been unwilling to render 
him assistance. As to the Motion which 
the hon. Member has on the Paper, I 
think that if he will wait until the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer explains 
the Budget, he will find that no oppor- 
tunity has been lost by the postponement 
of that question. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke as the representative of the 
humble and long-suffering Members of 
this House complains that he has no 
definite knowledge of what the House is 
going to do a wéek inadvance. But may 
I point out that more than a week in 
advance I stated to the. House that the 
Tithes Bill must be read.a second time 
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this week, and that Supply would be 
needed before adjournment for the 
Easter holidays. I have given as much 
notice as was possible in the circum- 
stances. The senior Member for North- 
ampton has recommended Morning Sit- 
tings for the conduct of public business. 
{ will give the hon. Member an oppor- 
tunity of supporting a proposal of that 
kind which I shall make immediately 
after Easter. I think it is my duty to 
ask the House to vote Supply as rapidly 
as it can, consistently with the proper 
discharge of its duties; and I do not 
think at any time the House has ad- 
journed at Easter without having made 
some progress inSupply. I should like to 
correct one statement which I made a 
few moments ago. I do not wish it to 
be inferred that the Committee on the 
Tithes Bill will necessarily be taken on 
the 2Ist April, because the Second 
Reading of the Land Bill must precede 
the Committee stage of the Tithes Bill. 


(5.1.) Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Order for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the Second Reading of 
the Tithe Rent-Charge Recovery and Redemp- 
tion Bill have precedence, this day, of all 
Orders of the Day, including the Committee of 
Supply.—(Mr, Wiiliam Henry Smith.) 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (SATURDAY 
SITTING). 


Resolved, That this House do sit To-morrow 
at Ten o’clock ; and that Mr. Speaker, as soon 
as he has reported the Royal Assent to the 
Bills which have been agreed on by both 
Houses, do adjourn the House without Question 
put.—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arthur O'Connor, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Negotiable Securi- 
ties, ordered to be broughtin by Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, Sir John Lubbock, Colonel Hill, and 
Mr. Salt. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 206.] 


MARRIAGE (ACTIONS FOR BREACH OF PROMISE) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Roper Lethbridge, Bill to 
abolish actions for breach of promise of 
marriage, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Roper Lethbridge, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Caine, Dr. 
Commins, and Colonel Makins. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 207.] 


PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) (scoT- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
**The Public Houses (Hours of Closing) (Scot- 
land) Act, 1887,’ ordered to be brought in by 

Mr. W. H. Smith 
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Dr. Cameron, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. 
Stewart, and Mr. John Wilson. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 208.] 


PAROCHIAL BOARDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to reform 
the constitution of Parochial Boards in Scot- 
land, and the mode of electing the Members of 
such Boards, ordered to be brought in by Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Shiress Will, 
Dr. Farquharson, and Mr. Barclay. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 209.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





TITHE RENT-CHARGE RECOVERY AND 
REDEMPTION BILL. 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. |; 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debat2 on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [27th March], “That the Bill be now 
read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “ now,” and, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words “upon 
this day six months,’—(Mr. Picton, )— 
instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 
*(5.7.) Mr. C. W. GRAY (Maldon): 


As this question is one of consider- 
able importance to the constituency 
which I represent, I hope the House will 
excuse me if I trespass upon its attention 
for a somewhat longer time than usual, 
inasmuch as I desire to review the 
history of the tithes question before I 
come to the criticisms I have to make 
—TI hope in a thoroughly independent 
spirit—on the provisions of- the Bill 
which is now before the House. This 
Bill is by no means the same Bill which 
was before the House last Session. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Horsham 
(Sir W. Barttelot), said last night that I 
must of course support this Bill because . 
it contains certain provisions for which I 
contended last Session, and I cannot 
but feel the force of that remark. At 
the same time I must say that this Bill 
takes entirely different ground in regard 
to other provisions. The hon. Member 
for Lanarkshire last night attacked the 
Bill from a religious point of view, but, 
as far as I am concerned, I shall deal 
with the measure entirely from an agri- 
cultural point of view. The hon. Mem- 
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ber for Lanark stated that the Bill would 
confer no benefit on the tenant farmers. 
That is a statement with which I cannot 
agree, and as to which I shall have some- 
thing further to say at a later period. 
In order that I may push home the points 
I wish to make, it will be necessary for me 
to remind the House of the position of 
the tithes question prior to the passing 
of the Commutation Act of 1836. At 
that period a great deal of irritation had 
grown up between tithepayers and 
tithe owners. As long as tithe was 
collected in kind, it was only natural 
that continual disputes should arise. It 
had even occurred that a farmer who 
was bound to contribute one-tenth of the 
produce of his land to the clergyman, 
had sent his flock of ewes on to another 
farm at the lambing season. That led 
up to a state of things somewhat similar 
to that observable now in some parts of 
England—namely, irritation between the 
tithe owner and the tithepayer. Every 
hon. Member on this side of the Hause 
agrees that the irritation is to be 
regretted, and that the Government in 
bringing the Bill before the House hope 
to remove every reasonable grievance 
and cause of irritation. Another reason 
for the passing of the Act in 1836 was 
to prevent the tithe owner from par- 
ticipating in the increased production of 
the land, owing to the increased capital 
and extra science the farmer brought to 
bear on the cultivation of the soil. 
The repeal of the Corn Laws after the 
passing of the Tithe Commutation Act 
seriously affected the interests of 
tithepayers. That was the time when 
the question of tithe ought to have 
been taken up by Parliament. I can 
hardly imagine how the landowners 
allowed such a. ehange to take place 
without re-opening the tithe question. 
Possibly the reason might have been 
that the advocates of Free Trade told 
the people of England, and especially the 
farmers, that the change would not, to 
any great extent, interfere with the 
farming interest. It will be in the 
memory of hon. Members that Mr. 
Cobden and others, who fought so 
vigorously the battle of Free Trade, told 
the landlords and farmers of England 
over and over again that they would 
always have the natural protection for 
their corn produce, which was conse- 
quent on the cost of transit upon the 
VOL. CCCXLITI. [rairp septs. | 
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corn shipped to this country by 
foreigners competing with us in our own 
markets. At that time, this doctrine 
was regarded as sound and reliable, and 
it is only of late years that we have 
found how mistaken was the view thus 
put before the country. But it may be 
asked how any relief from foreign 
competition could be expected from a 
Tithe Bill. It should be recollected that 
the scheme of the Commutation Act 
settled the matter on more than one base. 
It is true, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
said, that there was a field or farm 
apportionment which could not be 
re-opened, because the data upon 
which it was calculated were gone. 
This first base was derived from a 
consideration of what the tithes had 
been worth on the average, of seven 
years to the Tithe Receivers. That 
was the first basis of the legislation intro- 
duced by the Commutation Act. The next 
step was to take an imaginary hundred 
pounds’ worth of tithe, made up of equal 
quantities of wheat, barley, and oats, 
and the price of that imaginary hundred 
pounds’ worth was to increase and de- 
crease, as the market prices fluctuated. 
Why was that barometer set up? I 
maintain that it was for the sole purpose 
of showing the capability of the land 
from which the crops were derived, for 
paying in the future larger or less sums 
of money as tithe. For years that 
barometer worked well; there was 
very little grumbling, and when the 
tithepayer and tithe owner met, it was 
very often over a good bottle of wine. 
There was no ill-feeling between the 
two. But then came the time when 
the barometer ceased to do the work 
for which it was set up, when it 
registered the tithes at from 8 to 10 
and 12 per cent. above par, while the 
tithepayer felt that he was paying 
a sum of money which was not 
the produce of his business, but was 
eating into the very capital with which 
he carried on his business. An hon. 
Member last night said rather than do 
anything unfair to the tithe owner he 
would suffer ruin. Ido not come here 
to ask che House of Commons to save me 
and my brother yeomen from ruin, if 
they can only do that by being unfair to 
the tithe owner ; but ifthe barometer set 
up has ceased to do the work for which 
H 
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it was intended, I claim the right to 
ask the House to put something in the 
place of the barometer, that will act in a 
fair and equitable manner between the 
two parties. Last night we heard a great 
deal of the grievances of the clergy 
in Wales, and I sympathise with them 
very deeply. We have heard also that 
the tithepayers in Wales have a 
grievance. If so, I sympathise with 
the farmers there. When it is asked 
that the law should be strengthened to 
insist on the payment of a legal debt, 1 
must say that I have no objection to 
that proposal. But if any step of that 
sort is taken, to my mind it is a re-open- 
ing of the settlement of 1836. If you 
re-open the settlement of 1836 for one 
purpose, then I say you must also listen 
to the demand to open it still wider for 
another. Last year the Bill brought in 
by the Government merely seemed to 
recognise that there was a grievance 
coming from the tithe owners, but there 
was no recognition of the  griev- 
ance of the tithepayer. I then 
contended that if we re-opened 
the settlement of 1836 for the benefit 
of the tithe owners, we must also, at least, 
goa little further, and say that the land- 
lord should be the person who actually 
handed over the cash to the tithe owner. 
The Government, I am glad to say, have 
adopted that principle, and it is, there- 
fore, impossible for me to be very hostile 
to the Bill. I will pass to another 
provision. I contended also last Session 
that there must be some recognition of 
those cases where the tithe is greater 
than the rent. The proposal of the 
present Bill is that where the tithe is 
in excess of the rateable value, the 
landlord shall get redress. My objec- 
tion to the proposal is this. Very rarely 
are farms of 300, 400, 500, and 600 
acres assessed so low as I consider 
they ought to be. The reason is that 
there are wheels within wheels. Yeoman 
farmers owning land of that description 
consider the advisability of trying to 
get their assessment knocked down to 
the lowest point. In the first place, 
lowering the assessment would have 
the effect of raising ‘the poundage 
which is levied from that assess- 
ment. And then, again, farms of 
this description are frequently ‘mort- 
gaged ; and it is not to the’ interests 
of these men, farming thei? *lard 
Mr. C. W. Gray H 
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under these conditions, to, using an 
old phrase, “cry stinking fish” of their 
own farms too loudly, because that would 
open the eyes of the mortgagees, and the 
probability is that, within a very short 
time, they would receive a letter from 
the solicitor to the mortgagee asking for 
a cheque in reduction of the mortgage. 
When you come tosuch a state of things 
as we have in the eastern counties it is 
very serious. I can say, without 
hesitation, speaking of the agricul- 
tural land of Essex, that the tithe 
is very nearly half the income derived 
from that land by the landlord. 
The barometer I have spoken of must 
have worked badly when such a state of 
things has arisen in a county close up to 
the very suburbs of this great Metropolis. 
To be a settlement for any length of 
time the Bill must contain provisions 
recognising the altered state of things I 
have alluded to. I am convinced that if 
the rateable value clause was not 
written with actual clerical ink, if there 
be such a commodity, there was a tithe 
owner not far away when the clause 
was drafted. That clause will not get 
the Government out of the difficulty. A 
good many intricate questions and com- 
plications will crop up, and if I have an 
opportunity in Committee I shall ask the 
Government whether the Assessment 
Committees, when making out the assess- 
ment of agricultural property for this 
purpose, will be directed to divide the 
assessment under two specific heads—one 
being the value they put on the land and 
the other being the value they put on the 
houses and buildings. I hope I am not 
making a speech that is unduly—I must 
not say hostile but independent. It 
is only right I should be frank and fair 
with the Government. I must acknow- 
ledge that they have behaved most 
handsomely to me. I have not had the 
slightest pressure put upon me. I am, 
therefore, enjoying my independence, and 
when the Bill gets in Committee I shall 
raise the point to which I have justalluded. 
In equity, the tithe owner has never had 
an atom of property in the bricks or wood 
of which the buildings are composed. 

“ Hear, hear!”] Iam very glad to find 
I am in that opinion supported by Tory 
Members, for they, like Ceesar’s wife, are 
beyond suspicion. ' There is no suspicion 
as to their idea of rights of property. If we 
are to be treated fairly onthe point, if we 
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are told that it will be admissible to 
deduct the rateable value of the buildings, 
1 shall begin to look much more favour- 
ably upon this clause, which is an 
innovation from the Bill of last Session. 
Now, one of the Tithe Bills of the 
Government proposed to give 5 per cent. 
to the tithepayer in consideration of the 
strengthening of the law for the benefit 
of the tithe owner. There seemed some- 
thing very fair about that proposition, 
because in a re-opening of the settlement 
of 1836 for the benefit of the tithe 
owner, there ought to be given a 
quid pro quo for the tithepayer. I trust 
that question will be raised in Committee. 
I now pass to the redemption clauses. 
In them we have taken up entirely new 
ground. It is to the redemption principle 
that I look for a fair settlement of this 
very difficult question, and the Bill goes 
so far in its scope that if it can only be 
hammered into a reasonable shape when it 
gets into Committee, it may possibly meet 
the case from the agricultural point of 
view. Last night the President of the 
Board of Trade said the redemption 
scheme provided in the present Act of 
Parliament was a dead letter, and I 
entirely agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen that for all practical purposes it 
has been a dead letter What do the 
redemption clauses in this Bill do for us ? 
Up to 20s. there is machinery that may 
possibly be operative, but directly you 
get beyond that amount we find what, to 
my mind, will be a complete blank. First 
of all, before you can move a step the 
tithe owner and the tithepayer have to 
meet and agree that they will go in for 
redemption. I can imagine that, under 
certain circumstances, they may be able 
to do that, but that will not advance 
them much, because they have also to 
agree what the terms of the redemption 
are to be. Is there any probability that 
under existing circumstances any large 
number of tithe owners and tithepayers 
will be abie to agree as to the number of 
years’ pruchase and soon? It must be 
borne in mind that the clerical tithe 
owner has only a life interest. I know 
some of them talk about being the 
Trustees of the Church, and I have no 
doubt when they say so they speak per- 
fectly conscientiously. There’are excep- 
tions, but the great majority of English 
landlords have met these depressed times 
in a spirit of fairness that will do them 
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credit as long as the name English land- 
lord lasts. Knowing what has been 
done by the ordinary landlord, some 
farmers have approached their landlord 
No. 2, the clerical tithe owner. In a few 
cases landlord No. 2 has given a little 
remission, but I know cases in which the 
clerical tithe owner has said to the 
farmer asking for a remission, ‘“‘ My 
good fellow, I should be only too 
delighted to give you a remission. It is 
true I can afford it, for I have got other 
property, and I should like very much 
indeed todo what you want, but I cannot 
do it because I look on tithe as a sort of 
trust, and it would be unfair to those 
clergy who have not private property if 
I were to do it.” If these redemption 
clauses are to be more than dead letters, 
there must be some pressure brought to 
bear to bring the two parties together. 
What the pressure is to be I leave to 
the Government. [An hon. Memprr: 
What would you do?}] I am asked by 
a hon. Gentleman, who is a barrister, 
what I would propose. I do not think it 
is fair to ask a yeoman farmer to explain 
fully on the spur of the moment what 
sort of a scheme should be adopted. 
Briefly, I should say there should be 
some time allowed for redemption 
I think it would be well if redemp- 
tion, when made upon the applica- 
tion of the landlord, were compulsory 
within a certain number of years 
from the passing of the Act. I believe 
that if redemption were made upon fair 
terms the tithe owner or, I would prefer 
to say the Church, would derive a great 
deal of benefit and become a far 
stronger and more efficient institution 
for good. Now, the hon. Member for 
Lanarkshire stated last night that the 
tenant will get no benefit whatever from 
the proposed change. I know that 
theoretically the landlord pays the tithe 
now, but the tenant has always had to 
bear the brunt of all disputes as to 
whether the tithe averages were being 
properly taken. He will no longer be 
interested as tenant farmer in anything 
of that sort, and in that respect. he will 
experience certain relief. Ihave heard, 
and I think there is a great deal in it, 
that if the Bill passes the tenant will 
benefit by a possible re-arrangement 
with his landlord. It has been sug- 
gested that in many parts of the 
country land being so unpopular tenants 
H 2 
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will derive advantage from a new 
bargain, that is to say, he will not con- 
tract in the new arrangement or agree- 
ment to give the landlord exactly the 
same amount extra in rent that the land- 
lord will take upon himself by way of 
tithe. I believe it is very likely that that 
will happen in many parts of the country. 
At any rate no tenant’s cow or hay stack 
can be restrained upon, and he would 
have no thought as to corn averages and 
the like. I thank the House for having 
listened to me so patiently, and I have 
now only to express the hope that the 
Bill will be read a second time without 
a Division. My reason for expressing that 
hope is that I think the promise of 
the President of the Board of Trade 
that all Amendments will be considered 
with an open mind is one upon which we 
can thoroughly rely. I believe the Bill 
can be so amended that it would facilitate 
fair arrangements of the nature I am 
pleading for, strengthen the law where 
it requires strengthening, and give relief 
where relief can be fairly demanded. 
*(5.56.) Sir H. VIVIAN (Swansea Dis- 
trict): I think the Government will be 
convinced by the speech to which we have 
just listened that they have avery thorny 
path to follow: that in Committee very 
serious questions will arise. The hon. 
Gentleman has said that the reduction in 
respect to buildings upon farms must lead 
to a very large reduction in the amount 
payable for tithe. Once I had the build- 
ings on certain farms of mine valued and 
I was perfectly amazed at the value set 
upon them. If buildings are not, as I[ 
believe they are not, subject to tithe, they 
undoubtedly enter into account in the 
‘fixing of the rent, and, if you are to assess 
‘the value of the tithe upon the rent, you 
must make very large reduction indeed in 
- respect to the value of the buildings. That 
alone will largely diminish the income 
‘which the owners of tithe will be entitled 
«to. Now, it is admitted that if the Bill 
is not aimed at Wales it is introduced in 
‘view of certain events in Wales. I 
-always regret disturbances, like those 
which have occurred in some parts of 
Wales, but it must be borne in mind that 
the action which was taken by tithe- 
payers in Wales was intended as a protest 
against the injustice of the tax they were 
galled upon to pay. They had no desire, 
and they have no desire, to refuse pay- 
ment of any just and proper tax. Their 
Mr. C. W. Gray 
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object simply was to protest in the most 
stern and solemn manner against the 
appropriation of the tax they were re- 
quired to pay. This Bill proposes that 
the tax shall be placed upon the shoulders 
of the landlords instead of upon those of 
the tenants. That does not relieve the 
tenant from the payment. He will be 
bound to pay more rent to his landlord ; 
and the hon. Gentleman (Mr Gray) has 
just said it is quite certain taat a very 
large addition, if not the whole amount 
of tithe, will be added to the rent. It 
may be, and I hope it will be, that, in 
many cases, landlords will take a more 
just view of the position than the owners 
of tithe have up to this time taken, 
I believe that they will do so, and 
that will only prove how wrong has 
been the position of those who 
have owned tithe up to this time. 
If, as he believes, in the future landlords 
will make a considerable reduction in 
respect to extra rent they have put upon 
their tenants then that must be, 
indeed, a condemnation of the course 
taken hitherto by owners of tithe. I 
doubt whether rents are too high now ; 
they may be in certain cases, but, at all 
events,what they will have to consider is 
whether money paid in respect of tithe 
is too high, and if they admit deductions 
from that, that is a distinct condemnation 
of those who heretofore received these 
rents. Undoubtedly the machinery will 
not be so direct as it has been heretofore. 
I am not so sure that we may not have 
again the question arising as to the 
payment of tithe in Wales. There 
are, happily, many small free-holders 
in Wales, and few of them are 
members of the Church of England. 
They willbe called upon to pay tithe in the 
future as in the past, and it is quite 
possible that even this Bill will not pre- 
vent a recurrence of those lamentable 
actions which have taken place in Wales 
on some occasions. The landowners may 
object. to pay the tithe, and it is evident 
the machinery of the Bill is far more 
complicated than that hitherto used. Is 
there anything more odious than the idea 
of a Receiver being appointed to be the 
manager of any man’s farm? That may 
mean absolute ruin tothe tenant, and is 
more likely to be so than anything he 
has encountered up to the present time. 
The grievance will not be removed. The 
tenants, though not so directly subject to 
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the payment of tithe, still will be as sen- | 


sible as now that the sweat of their 
brows will go in payment of tithe, and 
to that they have a_ conscientious 
objection. That is the position of tenants 
in Wales. Bear in mind it is a question 
of conscience. I am old enough to re- 
member when we had long and acri- 
monious debates in this House on the 
subject of Church rates, and at that 
time one of the most peace-loving Bodies 
in the community (the Quakers) refused 
to pay these rates, and in those long and 
often acrimonious debates, which few 
Members remember, it was said that 
Church rates would never be abolished, 
that it was a thing not to be contemplated. 
But after these debates there came a 
time when Church rates were abolished, 
and I ask are the fabrics of the Church of 
England in a worse position than before 
the rates were abolished? I say at no 
time have the fabrics of our Church been 
in so magnificent a condition, and why ? 
Because we have to rely on the voluntary 
system. Of all others there can be no 
question the voluntary system is the 
most healthy to rely upon. ‘The pro- 
phecies that the fabrics of our churches 
would fall into decay have all been 
falsified, and our churches now are the 
glory and splendour of our country. 
Well, but the Church has last its hold 
upon Welshmen, and that owing to the 
grievous misuse of its high privileges for 
a great number of years. It is now 
something like 1,100 years since the old 
British Church passed away and was 
absorbed by the Romish Church. 
During that lengthened period it is no 
exaggeration to say Church matters have 
been in a scandalous condition in the 
Principality of Wales. During the 
Romish times, so far as I can read history, 
the position was a bad one, and it became 
worse after the Reformation. Nepotism 
prevailed to the largest extent, and men 
were sent to minister to the spiritual 
wants of the Welsh people who had no 
feeling of sympathy for the people and 
could not even express themselves in the 
language of the Welsh people, and by 
these men the great emoluments of the 
Church were absorbed. For very many 
years this led to a condition of things 
most deplorable, and out of this condition 
of things the present position of the 
Church of England in Wales has grown. 
Stupor prevailed, I will not say irreligion 
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prevailed; but at any rate history shows 
that a scandalous condition of things pre- 
vailed in the Church. ‘The whole 
revival of the strong religious feeling in 
Wales began with the Methodist revival 
at the beginning of the century, and 
long after that the Church remained in 
its terrible state of stupor,from the effects 
of which it has never recovered. I was 
very much surprised yesterday to hear 
the hon. Member for East Bradford 
(Mr. Reed), who has studied this question 
very deeply, take to task my hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Gla- 
morgan (Mr. Evans), whose excellent 
maiden speech has shown his possession 
of an ability, and a power in addressing 
the House, which, 1 am quite sure, will 
make him a brilliant Member of it. I was 
astonished, I say, to hear the hon. 
Member take my hon. Friend to task for 
referring to the tripartite division of 
tithe. I understood the hon. Member to 
say that no such thing ever existed, that 
there was no historical warrant for saying 
that a tripartite division of tithe existed 
in this country at all. Well, I admit 
that there is no absolute proof, and 
doubtless this proof has been lost in the 
mists of ages. But in that very excellent 
work, Ancient Facts and Fictions, Lord 
Selborne quotes from an old document 
of Ethelred’s time, about 1014, which 
runs thus :— 

‘* Respecting tithe the king and his witan (or 

Parliament) have chosen and agreed that one 
third part of the tithe which belongs to the 
Church shall go to the reparation of the 
Church, the second part to the servants of God, 
and the third part to God's poor and needy ones 
in thraldom.” 
Doubts of the authenticity have, I know, 
been thrown upon this document, but it 
appears to me to bear evidence of truth 
on the face of it. There you have 
tripartite division, and what has become 
of that division? We hear no more of 
it, the whole is applied to the 
maintenance of the clergy, and we 
are accused of sacrilege, or some- 
thing very much approaching that, for 
suggesting that it might be applied to 
other purposes. Lord Selborne, upon 
the question how it was that the whole 
of the tithe became appropriated to 
parish purposes, says— 

‘‘ There was certainly no such general appro. 
ape of tithe to parish church made by any 
aw ever enacted in England, though the laws 
of Ethelred gave to certain churches on private 
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estates a third of the whole tithe. As to how 
the third passed into the whole there is not, so 
far as I know, so much as a canon of any 
Council or decree of any Pope in the nature of 
a@ logislative enactment to explain.” 


When so great an authority as Lord Sel- 
borne cannot explain how the Church 
became possessed of the whole of the tithe, 
I think I may say the evidence is lost. 
Nobody can explain it, or make out a 
real title to it. I suppose the title is 
one of prescription. No law or canon 
gives that title. The hon. Member for 
Kast Bradford used the word “ British,” 
and, properly speaking, that should refer 
to' Wales only. Great Britain, we know, 
is a term including the whole of the 
kingdom, but certainly the British are 
the Welsh. The Welsh were not con- 
quered until 1284, but the same arrange- 
ments existed in the whole Church, for 
the same Authority governed all the 
Christian Church. In 777 the ancient 
British Church was absorbed into 
the Romish Church. The ecclesias- 
tics at Rome thenceforth governed 
the whole of the Church of Great 
Britain although Wales had not been 
conquered by the Saxons Kings. This is 
ancient history and, perhaps, I owe an 
apology for referring to it. 1 should not 
have done so but that my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Evans) was challenged on the point by 
the hon. Member for Kast Bradford. It 
is quite evident that the latter had not 
paid sufficient attention to the historical 
question to animadvert on th2 statement 
of my hon. Friend. I have a very long 
experience of Wales. I have been in 
touch with Welsh feeling through my 
connection with one of the largest 
Welsh constituencies for 33 years. 
For 27 years I represented the largest 
constituency in the Principality, and for 
six years I have represented one of the 
largest. I do not look at Wales from 
Shropshire through a telescope. I am in 
constant touch with the people among 
whom I was bred and born, and I tell 
you very distinctly that the Church has 
lost its hold upon the people of Wales. 
The people of Wales have provided 
for their own places of religious wor- 
ship. If they had not done so there 
would in the great County of Glamorgan 
have been a state of religious destitution, 
for the Church is so fettered that it could 
not. meet the growing wants of an 
increasing population. You have a paro- 
Mr. C. W. Gray 
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chial system, which of all others is the 
worst and most restricted in regard to 
increased church accommodation. You 
have the incumbent of the parish who can 
vome down upon any one who desires to 
build a church, and insist upon his 
right to prevent it. But Free 
Trade has prevailed, thank God, in 
providing other places of worship. It is 
unnecessary to quote the enormous sums 
of money which have been expended by 
Welsh Nonconformists in erecting and 
maintaining their own places of religious 
worship. There are no people in the 
world so deeply religious as the Welsh 
people. On the first growth of a village, 
with the first few houses, they erect a 
place of public worship, and this they do 
out of their own hard-eatned savings. 
And yet you still call upon them to pay a 
further portion of those savings for the 
maintenance of a Church with which they 
have nothing in common, This is a 
grave and grievous wrong, and their 
refusal todo so is a protest against this 
wrong. They are a law-abiding, law- 
loving people, and this I say with perfect 
certainty. There is, I think, only one 
other Member of the House who can say 
he has addressed an assembly of 10,000 
Welsh colliers on a mountain side. 
My hon. Friend the Member for the 
Rhondda Division stood with me and 
addressed 10,000 Welsh colliers on a 
Welsh mountain side more than once. 
On one occasion I remember addressing 
them on the question of reform of the 
House of Lords, and I remember well say- 
ing to them—“ Now, you area thoroughly 
loyal people ; give three cheers for the 
Queen,” and every man of them re- 
sponded heartily. They were very ex- 
cited about the position of the House of 
Lords ; but I say no more loyal people 
exist within this realm. But do not 
try their patience too far ; do not put too 
great a strain upon these law-abiding 
people. The unanimous cry of Welsh- 
men is for redress of this grievance. 
Do not attempt to impose new fetters, 
and seek to rivet this Church upon the 
people more tightly. The existence of the 
Church as a Welsh institution cannot be 
defended, and only by meeting the just 
demands of the people is to’disendow 
the Church of England in» Wales. 
I have quoted the case ‘of ‘the 
Church rates, arid I would refer ‘to ‘the 
Irish Church. Have you not been com- 
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pelled to do justice to Ireland in regard 
to the great anomaly which existed 
there? Even to a greater degree the 
anomaly exists in Wales, and you refuse 
to redress this grievance, and endeavour 
to rivet the fetters more tightly. Do 
not continue such a policy. “The ery of 
Wales is for Disestablishment ; you can- 
not by such a Bill as this repress this 
ery ; you will render it more bitter. 
(6.23.) Viscourr CRANBORNE 
(Lancashire, N.E., Darwen): The hon. 
Baronet has just told us that he does not 
look at Wales through a telescope, and I 
must admit I think he looks at it much 
more closely, and from the point of view 
of one who studies the suffrages of Welsh 
electors with a view to his next return to 
Parliament. I confess I am surprised at 
the part Welsh Members have taken in 
this debate, because, as has been well 
remarked, it is the condition of things in 
Wales which has brought this question 
to a crisis and made legislation necessary. 
We have been told that the refusal of 
Welsh people to pay tithe is due to 
religious motives. I should be loth 
to say anything against the religious 
convictions of the Welsh people ; and I 
firmly believe they are a religious and 
godly people. But I cannot attribute the 
excesses that have taken place in Wales 
to religion and philanthropy. I have 
paid close attention to this anti-tithe 
agitation, and I have not the least doubt 
of the lengths the people may be induced 
to go by a misguided sense of religion 
and right. There is an instance I do not 
think has been quoted, of a clergyman 
newly appointed to an incumbency in 
Wales, a man of blameless character, 
against whom nothing could be said. 
He arrived in his parish suffering under 
a very serious domestic affliction, and no 
sooner had he arrived than there was a 
universal refusal of tithe. The poor 
incumbent became poorer and poorer ; 
the members of his family suffered 
acutely from want of nourishment ; two 
of his daughters died; and he was re- 
duced to the last verge of poverty. In 
this condition, he one day received a 
hamper and thought that at last some of 
his parishioners had taken pity upon his 
unhappy condition. Upon opening the 
hamper, instead of sorely-needed food, he 
found it. filled with nameless filth, and 
the message, “Here is. food for you.” 
These are the things that have taken 
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place, and will continue, unless a stop is 
put tothem. If you tell me that such 
excesses arise from the depth of religious 
convictions then all I can say is: I would 
not give twopence for religious feeling 
that prompted such an action as this. The 
hon. Baronet tells us,as others have told us, 
that the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of tbe Church of England in Wales 
is the proper remedy for the present state 
of things. But there is now a Unionist 
Government in power, which will not 
think of introducing such legislation as 
this, and that Government will continue 
in power for, at any rate, another, three 
years, and perhaps many years longer. 
What does the hon. Baronet proposeshould 
be done in the meanwhile? Does he 
propose that the tithepayers should keep 
the tithe in their pockets? If not, he 
must be a party to some legislation to 
force them to pay it. The non-payment 
of tithe must have a most demoralising 
effect on the Welsh people. But this 
Bill does not deal with Wales alone, and 
I desire to refer to the speech that has 
been delivered by the hon. Member for 
the Maldon Division, whorepresents a part 
of England which has suffered most 
acutely from the agricultural depression 
of recent years. The hon. Member com- 
mitted himself to the assertion that the 
corn averages which govern the payment 
of tithe would establish a sort of test of 
the fertility of the soil. 

*Mr. GRAY : I must correct the noble 
Lord there. What I said was that the 
corn averages would be a test as to the 
capability of the land to pay a larger ora 
less tithe. 

Viscounr CRANBORNE: I apolo- 
gise to my hon. Friend and adopt his cor- 
rection, though I cannot assent to the 


statement. Corn averages were estab- - 


lished bécause it was thought, at the 
time, that corn was more fixed in value 
than any other commodity. It might 
have been fixed on a money basis, but it 
was thought that the value of gold 
would vary more than that of corn. 
That having been the means by which 
the tithe has been fixed, let: us see 
whether, on the whole, it has worked 
fairly? I find that, calculating the 
average of years to the present day, and 
taking the years altogether, as, near 
as possible £100 is paid for what was 
fixed at £100 at the time of commutation. 
In the present year, and during the last 
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few years, of course, it has sunk far 
below that value, but, taking it all round, 
the tithe owner has got that which he 
bargained for at the time of the passing 
of the Tithe Commutation Act. I do 
not think, in the face of this fact, that 
there is reason to make any change mn 
the law on the ground that the tithe 
owner gets too much. Let us look at the 
other side of the case. Does the land- 
owner get the same or more or less than 
at the time of the passing of the Tithe 
Commutation Act? I will not go into 
figures, but I will venture to say that, 
taking the titheable land of England as 
a whole—of course, Essex is an excep- 
tion—the landowner has got at least two- 
thirds more than he had at the time of 
the passing of the Act, and, therefore, it 
is not fair to say that he has been 
prejudiced to the advantage of the tithe 
owner. The tithe owner has got what he 
contracted to get, and the landowner has 
obtained a great deal more. In those 
circumstances I cannot see that there is 
any case whatever for a revision of the 
tithe commutation, and I venture to say 
that the present Bill is not designed to 
effect any such revision. The settlement 
of 1836 is respected by the Bill. I 
know it is sometimes said that the Bill 
is a re-opening of that settlement, but 1 
cannot see that a measure designed like 
this one, to make people pay that which 
they legally owe, and to enable the tithe 
owner to more easily recover his debt, is 
one which re-opens the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act. Will the House bear with me 
a moment whilst I give an illustra- 
tion! I happen to know a very populous 
town in the North of England, which 
is near a great city— within five 
miles of it. In that town, owing to its 
proximity to the city, there are no 
County Court sittings, and I have been 
concerned lately in trying to persuade 
Her Majesty’s Government—that is to 
say, the Lord Chancellor—to have 
County Court sittings in that town. The 
reason I did this is, because it is found 
that the creditors in the town in which 
I am interested are prejudiced by the 
necessity of having to go five miles away 
to the city where the County Court sit- 
tings are held, in order to get judgment 
against their debtors. I am informed 
that so much is this difficulty felt that it 
positively, in a very serious degree, pre- 
judices the recovery of small debts. 
Viscount Cranbcrne 
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grants our request, and agrees that 
County Court sittings shall be held ix 
this town, the immediate result will be 
that every small debt there will be more 
valuable to the creditor. Will the 
debtor be able to go to the creditor and 
say, “ When I incurred this debt to you 
I thought I had to go to a town five miles 
off before it could be enforced against 
me! Now I find the debt can be en- 
forced in a much easierway. It is not 
right that you should have all the benefit. 
of the altered arrangements, and seeing 
that you can enforce the debt with much 
greater facility than you could before, I 
claim some remission.” No doubt that 
case is aridiculousone. [“ Hear, hear!” 
and laughter.| But it happens to be so 
obvious that even hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House can see 
what I mean. That instance shows very 
well that the method of recovery of debt 
has nothing to do with the amount 
really due, and that if it is found—as it 
has been found—that it is difficult for 
the tithe owner, who has the first charge 
on the produce of the land, to recover his 
debt, it is a fair and legitimate thing for 
Parliament to alter the method of 
recovery without being aecused of re- 
opening the settlement of 1836, and 
being called on to reduce the debt due. 
I said at the opening of these few 
remarks that I had great sympathy with 
the Counties of Essex and Berkshire, and 
those counties which have felt so deeply 
the agricultural distress. Well, the 
Government have evidently felt that too, 
and in the Bill they have presented to 
the House they have considered—as I 
think, very properly and in a very 
generous manner—some of the difficulties 
these distressed counties feel. For 
instance, there is the important provision 
that in cases where the rateable value is 
less than the tithe a remission shall be 
made to the tithepayer as against the 
tithe owner. That, under the circum- 
stances, is a generous concession, and it 
should be fully recognised as such. Itis 
@ concession because on a great number 
of properties the landlords will pay, 
although they do not get a sufficient 
rental. It is said that in cases of that 
kind, the landlords will charge a rent 
which the tenants will refuse to pay, and 
the land will go out of cultivation, as 


the landlords will have to take the land 
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into their own hands, and will find it 
impracticable to make use of it. If the 
tithe exceeded the rent there would be 
no remedy for the tithe owner. But in 
the great majority of cases there will be 
a hope that in better years it will be 
possible to make a_ profit, and 
the land will not be allowed to go 
out of cultivation. I think the land- 
owner should receive assistance in this 
case, but it should be a concession from 
the tithe owner. In many cases where 
the tithe is found to be in excess of the 
rent the reason is that at the time of the 
passing of the Tithe Commutation Act 
the landowners were allowed to apportion 
the tithe on their properties as they 
pleased, and they put it on as few farms 
as possible. Naturally, on those farms 
the pressure has been felt more than 
elsewhere ; but because the landowner 
has chosen to put the whole of the tithe 
on a few farms, is that any reason why, 
50 years afterwards, the tithe owner 
should be called on to suffer loss? That 
argument no doubt tends to show that 
the provision in the Government Bill is 
not fair to the tithe owner. But I think 
that, under present circumstances, and 
certainly in view of the difficulties 
which land is being placed in in the 
distressed counties, the tithe owner ought 
to be willing to make some concession in 
that direction. Let it be understood, 
however, that these are concessions, and 
substantial concessions ; and many of us 
think that, having gone ‘that far, we 
should not be called upon to go further 
in giving up the tithe owner’s rights. 
Let us look at this thing from a common 
sense point of view. Hon. Members 
opposite are not so anxious to relieve the 
land of tithe as they are anxious to make 
the tithe question a running sore in 
order to facilitate their efforts to bring 
about the Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment of the National Church. But 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the House 
will fight to the death against that object. 
I say frankly that there is no question 
in the whole field of politics on which 
I would not rather make concession 
than on the question of the endowment 
of the National Church. That being so, 
those who strive for Disestablishment will 
have to look forward to many years of 
bitter struggle before they meet with 
success, even if they are ever successful. 
Are they prepared to allow the tithe 
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question during these years of struggle 
to remain in its present state? They 
must consent to legislation of some kind 
with respect to it, and therefore I would 
urge them, on grounds of fairness and 
morality, to give a cordial support to this 
honest endeavour on the part of the 
Government to provide a machinery 
under which, without friction, the tithe 
may be fairly, honestly, and readily paid 
to the Church of England, as she has a 
right to expect, whether in England or 
in Wales. 

*(6.45.) Sir J.SWINBURNE((Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): In the few observa- 
tions I purpose addressing to the House 
I would disentangle the Bill from all its 
verbiage and ask the House to have 
regard to its main principles. Under the 
Commutation Act the produce of the 
land only is liable, and the tithe is only 
levied in a certain manner on the 
occupier ; but under the present Bill a 
great change will take place, both in 
regard to liability and process by the 
tithe owner. If the landlord does not 
pay the tithe a Receiver will be put in, 
and he, the landlord, will become a 
tenant to the Receiver, who becomes 
not only Receiver and landlord, but 
manager also. Then the tithe is to 
take priority of all other payments, 
except quit rent. All these are enor- 
mous advantages to give to the tithe- 
owner, and yet there is nothing on the 
other side to balance them. The whole 
Commutation Act of 53 years ago is 
torn to pieces in giving the tithe owner 
these advantages. In Clause 4 of this 
Bill the tithe owner is empowered to 
take the whole of the produce of the 
land, and divide it as he likes ; that is to 
say, if there happens to be more than 
one tithe owner they can divide the 
tithe as they like amongst themselves. 
The tithe owner, however, is saved the 
odium of being the collector, and actually 
the landowner and occupier are bound 
to advance the money to the tithe 
owner to pay his local rates and taxes. We 
heard the right hon. Baronet the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade express how 
deeply he respected contracts and former 
precedents, but here we have the 
arrangement made in the extraordinary 
Tithe Redemption Bill, passed only a year 
or two ago, upset and the contracts made 
between landlord and tenant broken. 
Over and over again we have heard how 
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difficult it is for landlords and tenants to 
make bargains, and how, when they are 
made, they ought to be respected. 
The tithe owner has his taxes paid for 
him in advance, and yet we have nothing 
on the other side to set against this ex- 
traordinary advantage. I have only 
to-day received a letter from an eminent 
land agent who has been long engaged in 
the buying and selling of tithes, and who 
has been consulted by an ex-Prime 
Minister on the subject. He—the 
land agent—-says the Bill is a poorly 
disguised attempt to increase the value 
of tithe at the expense of the landowner, 
but that the tenant farmers are too 
intelligent not to see that the merging 
of the tithe in the rent is only a device 
to remove the odium of collecting tithe 
from the shoulders of the parson. He 
adds that the provisions of the Bill will 
add 10 years’ purchase to the market 
value of tithe rent-charge by raising it 
from 15 to 25 years’ purchase. Then we 
come to the Redemption Clause. That 
clause only applies where the tithe is 
under 20s. Directly you come to a case 
where it is over 20s. redemption is 
optional, because a joint application is 
necessary. Suppose a young clergyman 
comes into an incumbency, the tithes on 
which amount to £500 a year, and asks 
his solicitor for advice. The solicitor 
would say, “ You must be a very foolish 
man to have the tithe redeemed. You 
must take into consideration what the 
tithe rent-charge would be worth at 25 
years’ purchase. You collect it directly 
from the landed proprietor, and you have 
the best security. The landed proprietor 
pays your local rates and taxes in 
advance. You are a young man, and by 
the time you have lived in the parish for 
30 or 40 years it will be very difficult to 
prove what the;‘value of the tithe was 
before this Bill passed. If the re- 
demption takes place then you will 
get double what you would get now.” 
That is what the solicitor would say, and 
a very sensible and reasonable thing it 
would be to say. Personally, I am both 
a tithepayer and a tithe owner. My 
predecessors in title, who purchased the 
tithe rent-charge from the .Crown, it 
having formed a portion of the estate 
of .that unfortunate: nobleman, Lord 
Derwentwater, never spent a farthing 
on the land, on which the tithe was 
charged, nor have I done so, as the 
Sir J. Swinburne 
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land does not belongto me. In my view 
the tithe owner in England stands in the 
same position as a bad Irish landlord who 
does nothing at all to improve the land, 
and the tithepayer is in the same position 
as a tenant in Ireland who has made all 
the improvements. Within the last 50 
years two-thirds of Great Britain has been 
drained, land has been manured, and 
waste land brought under cultivation. 
All has been done by the tenant and the 
landowner, the tithe owner never spend- 
ing a farthing. This Bill may well be 
compared with that relating to the 
purchase of land in Ireland, and we may 
well ask: Why should we be so generous 
to Irish landlords who have neglected 
their duty, and adopt a policy of spolia- 
tion towards English landowners who 
have done their duty to the best of their 
ability? I do not see why Clause 9 
should require that the redemption for 
the price named should be “for the 
permanent benefit of the benefice.” It 
would be enough to ensure that the re- 
demption should not be detrimental to the 
benefice. With regard to the Receiver, I 
would ask the House to consider for a 
moment what would be the position of a 
Receiver in a small country village. 
Could a more ingenious plan be devised 
for getting up hot blood and provoking 
riot than putting in a Receiver to 
manage a farm and collect the parson’s 
tithe? Then in Clause 12 the Bill 
goes on to provide that “if the owner 
fails to perform such duty,” e., 
not only he, but his executors and 
administrators, shall be liable to pay 
any subsequent owner of the land, or 
any part thereof, all expenses incurred 
by such owner in respect of tithe re- 
demption. I never heard of such a 
clause : it is a punishment clause of un- 
limited duration. Again, Clause 13 em- 
powers the Board of Agriculture to 
put a mortgage on the land. All recent 
legislation has been in the direction of 
trying to free the land, and thereby to 
reduce the law costs in land sales ; there- 
fore I say that this proposal is a step in 
the wrong direction. I can only see two 
courses open tous. Either we must repeal 
the Commutation Act altogether and find 
out the present real commercial value of 
the tithe and start on a fresh basis, or if 
the Government aredetermined to getrid 
of the tithes let them bring inacompulsory 
clause, providing for redemption at 15 
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years’ purchase, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to find the necessary money 
on the same terms as are offered to the 
Irish tenants, namely, at 4 per cent. for 
49 years. As to the proceeds of the 
sale, one-third should go to the Church, 
one-third be devoted to educational pur- 
poses, and one-third should go in re- 
duction of the rates. I think that, 
without doubt, the Church has improperly 
absorbed the whole of the tithe. Asa 
member of the Church I blushed to hear 
Gentlemen on the Front Bench opposite 
declare that clergymen of the Church of 
England in Wales had, with their 
families, been on the very verge of 
starvation. What were their congrega- 
tions doing to allow their ministers to 
starve in consequence of this tithe 
difficulty ? 

(7.8.) Mr. T. LEWIS (Anglesey) : It 
is now being generally acknowledged 
that the occasion of promoting this Bill 
was the tithe agitation in Wales. As I 
have spent my whole life among the 
tithepayers in that country, I have had 
every opportunity of knowing their 
opinion and feelings upon the tithe 
question, and I can assure the House that 
the passing of this Bill will not, in any 
degree, pacify or satisfy them. Hitherto, 
the relations between tenants and land- 
lords in Wales have been most amicable, 
but I am afraid if this Bill is passed, 
necessitating in many cases the re-adjust- 
ment of rents, it will occasion much 
irritation and ill-feeling. Indeed, it does 
not seem likely to give satisfaction to any 
class in the Principality—neither the 
farmers nor the landowners. A few 
months ago, in consequence of the 
general rumour that the forthcoming 
Tithe Bill would throw the payment of 
tithes on the landlord, a number of in- 
fluential landowners from the adjacent 
counties, met at Rhyl, in North Wales, to 
consider the subject; and the result of 
their deliberation was to pass a resolution 
to the effect that no such Bill was required 
for Wales, but that what was wanted was 
a Bill to expel, cheaply and effectually, all 
lazy and troublesome clergy from their 
ministerial office. And I firmly believe 
that that is the opinion of a large number 
of other landowners who were absent. 
As to the tithepayers, this Bill will not 
satisfy them, because, though the landlord 
in the first instance is made responsible 
for its payment, yet the farmers well know 
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that it will finally fall upon them. It is 
well that the House should know that no 
Tithe Bill will give satisfaction to the 
very great majority of the Welsh farmers, 
except a Bill to devote the tithe to national 
purposes ; as long as the tithe is used 
for the support of a small religious sect, 
the agitation and dissatisfaction will 
continue. It is not against the payment 
of tithes that the Welsh farmers object, 
but against its application. After all 
the efforts and sacrifices made by Non- 
conformists during the last 150 years to 
support religious instruction in Wales, 
which was almost wholly neglected by 
the Church, surely they deserve better 
treatment than to be saddled, in addition, 
with these proposed extra County Court 
expenses. Lord Aberdare declared some 
time ago— 

‘«That religion would have disappeared from 
the country had it not been for the exertions of 
the Nonconformists.” 

The late Dean of Bangor, speaking of 
the enormous numerical preponderance of 
Nonconformists, said— 

‘Statistical apologists will hint that these 
Nonconformists exist only on paper. Paper 
adherents do not give money. The Welsh 
Nonconformists give far more than £300,000 
a year.” 

Also he added— 

“The Church in Wales has lost five-sixths of 

the Welsh-speaking people, and her strength 
survives among the English-speaking upper and 
upper middle class.” 
In the County of Anglesey, which I have 
the honour to represent, there are several 
parishes where none but the clergyman, 
the clerk, and their families attend the 
church, while most of the inhabitants. go 
to chapels. It is not, therefore, so 
very strange that the Nonconformist 
farmers object to pay tithes, seeing that 
they receive no benefit whatever for their 
money. I do, therefore, hope that this 
House will reject the Bill. 

(7.15.) Sm J. KENNAWAY 
(Devon, Honiton): I desire to offer a 
few remarks to the House on this sub- 
ject. The question of tithes has been 
for a long period before Parliament, and 
various Bills have been introduced deal- 
ing with it, but of all those Bills none 
have dealt so completely and fully with 
it’ as the measure before us; and’ cer. 
tainly none of them have seemed to have 
anything like the general acceptance 
which this measure has found. I think 
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that the Government deserve credit 
for taking up and dealing with the 
guestion, for it is not a popular one. 
They have been told that they cannot 
touch it without raising many difficult 
and anxious questions which might 
really lead them into trouble, but they 
have acted in accerdance with their high 
sense of duty. In thataction they have, 
no doubt, been stimulated by the state of 
things which existed in Wales, and which 
Iam amazed that hon.Gentleman opposite 
seem to contemplate with very little con- 
cern—lI refer to the non-payment of 
tithes legally due to an amount so great as 
was mentioned by the President of the 
Board of Trade. It is extraordinary 
that the non-payment of £10,000 out of 
£38,000 should be regarded as a light 
matter, particularly when the legal obli- 
gation to.pay has existed for so very long a 
time. Another factor which has, no doubt, 
had its influence with the Government is 
to be found in the sufferings of the Welsh 
clergy, who undertook their duties in 
the belief that the law would secure to 
them that which they were legally 
entitled to, though no more. And 
there is also before the Government this 
even stronger point—the refusal to meet 
legal obligations, such as tithe, though it 
may be treated with equanimity by those 
who do not suffer, yet is likely to be very 
contagious ; and when once it is found 
that legal obligations of one sort can be 
avoided, it is very probable that the same 
thing will be attempted with regard to 
other obligations, with the result that 
the foundations of society will be dis- 
turbed, and law and order be shaken 
very considerably. The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down has stated that 
the measure will not satisfy the tithe- 
payers of Wales. I do not suppose it 
will, because the Welsh tithepayers wel- 
come the tithe agitation as helping 
them in their efforts to obtain the Dis- 
establishment of the Church. The right 
hon. Gentleman who spoke for the Front 
Opposition Bench yesterday (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) stated that they did 
not want a measure to improve the coi- 
lection of tithes, but one to deal with its 
distribution. No doubt some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite and we who sit on 
these Benches are not likely to agree on 
the matter, and I do not suppose 
that those hon. Gentlemen can 
expect that a Bill likely to please 
Sir J. Kennaway 
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them would be introduced by the present 
Government. But the means by which 
it is sought to enforce the law having 
been found incapable of application in a 
country where there is not much sympathy 
with the law in that particular respect, 
it becomes clear to the Government that 
something must be done to amend 
that law, for the sake of their reputation 
and to put matters straight. In England 
there has been very little agitation, com- 
paratively, but still there have been 
grumblings, and, from time to time, 
pressure has been brought to bear upon 
the tithe owner to make a furthur reduc- 
tion. But I think my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Maldon Division of Essex 
was rather hard on the clergy just now 
when he spoke of them as buttoning up 
their pockets and declaring that though 
they would be glad to make a reduction, 
yet for the sake of their order they could 
not do so. The hon. Member. quite left 
out of sight the fact that there has 
already been a reduction of 22 per cent., 
which the clergy have had to bear, and 
ave bearing without complaint, and it 
seems to me most unreasonable and 
unfair to ascribe their unwillingness to 
put in force the unpopular remedy of 
distraint to anything else than kind- 
ness of heart; neither is it fair to 
ask them to make further reductions 
As I said before, the Government were 
pledged to deal with this matter, and 
have had the courage of their opinions. 
They have, no doubt, also avoided spme 
of the blots which were certainly to be 
found in previous Bills, and especially 
that one which made the tithepayer 
personally responsible for the tithe. 
Now it is made quite clear that he is 
only liable for that which he gets from 
the titheable land itself, and that, I think, 
will remove one serious objection which 
has been felt to previous attempts at 
legislation on this subject. Then there 
is the question of re-valuation. Disap- 
pointment has been expressed becausy 
the Bill does not, beyond the fixing of a 
new rateable value, give any further 
power of re-valuation. No doubt, in 
some few counties—I am happy to say 
not in very many—the present settle- 
ment presses very hardly upon agricul- 
turalists indeed ; but we must remember 
that a bargain was made in 1836, and if 
we are to re-open that bargain because 
one party suffers, it would be necessary 
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to re-open the question altogether, and 
to give benefits to the tithe owner in 
cases where the land has increased in 
value, as it no doubt has done in many 


and tithe should be reduced in certain 
parts of the country, we introduce a 
principle which it was the boast that the 
settlement of 1836 had effected, namely, 
the abolition of growing tithes. There- 
fore, it stems to me very clear that there 
is a hardship where the value of the land 
has fallen more than the 22 per cent. re- 
duction in the tithe, but such cases as that 
can only be met by the 2nd clause of this 
Bill, which is an honest attempt to deal 
with the difficulty. Again, if we re- 
open the question of tithe averages we 
shall be confronted with a very difficult 
problem, because there are other articles 
besides wheat, such as wool and hay, 
which have risen in value. We might, 
perhaps, have hoped that more would 
have been done in the way of redemp- 
tion, but it is possible that some amend- 
ment in that direction may be devised 
in Committee. The whole question is, 
however, surrounded with difficulties, 
because each party puts the price very 
much higher or very much lower than 
the other, according to the point of view 
from which he looks at it. I particularly 
rejoice to see that compulsory redemp- 
tion is enforced in the case of building 
land, for it has in the past been the cause 
of considerable trouble and annoyance. 
We must realise that anything we can 
do will be sure to meet with the opposi- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
find this tithe grievance a lever for 
pressing forward the Disestablishment 
proposals, about which they are so 
anxious. It has been said that the 
tithepayers object to pay this tithe 
because they disapprove of it and it 
goes against their consciences. I do not 
quite see the force of that argument, 
becaus2 they do not refuse to pay the 
tithe altogether ; they only refuse to pay 
unless a reduction is granted. In the 
times of the agitation against Church 
rates those who objected to the rates 
refused to pay them on principle, but 
this question of a conscience which can 
be satisfied with a reduction of 5 per 
cent. I cannot understand. . A further 
reduction of 5 per cent. for collection has 
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tithe has been—22 per cent.—it cannot 
be right to ask the clergy to submit to 
a further reduction of 5 per cent. on 
their already attenuated incomes, more 
especially as there are already so many 
cases in which the tithe is paid by the 
landlord. I do trust we shall be able to 
bring this question to a satisfactory 
settlement, and I think we on these 
Benches should be unworthy of our posi- 
tion of supporters of law and order, and 
of the National Church, if we did not 
persevere in the attempt, not to give 
that Church any fresh advantages, but 
to preserve those rights which have 
belonged to her for so many years. 
(7.30.) Cotonen W. CORNWALLIS 
WEST (Denbigh, W.): This question 
has been argued by hon. Members 
sitting on this (the Opposition) side 
of the House as if it were purely a 
matter of Welsh opinion, and my hon. 
Colleagues from Wales have taken a 
somewhat provincial and narrow-minded 
view of the subject. I have been so- 
journing during the last fuw weeks 
among those who are deeply interested 
in the tithes question, and I have been 
much surprised at some of the stories I 
have heard. I look on this Tithes Bill 
not only as a measure relating to the 
Principality of Wales, and directed 
against the Disestablishment of the 
Church, but as one closely related to the 
agricultural interest all over the country. 
What is it we find? We find that in the 
County of Norfolk the tithes are greater 
than in the entire Principality of Wales, 
and I think the people of that county 
have quite as much interest in this Bill, 
if not more, than the whole population 
of the Principality. I think that this 
Bill will, as far as I can judge of it, bring 
about a better condition of things as 
regards the agricultural interest in 
England. I intend to support the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and, in doing so, I 
may be allowed to say that I consider the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade in intro- 
ducing it was most courteous and con- 
ciliatory, especially when we remember 
that he told the House that any recom- 
mendations emanating from this side 
would, so long as they did not touch the 
principle of the Bill, receive the careful 
attention of the:Government. I believe 
that if the Bill is read a second time this 
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to introduce such changes as will, at country. I can hardly conceive that the 
least, settle the question for a certain | English public are aware of the frightful 
time to come. The main principle of the | condition of some of the farms on which 
Bill is one of which no one will deny the the tithe at the present moment ig 
importance—it is to trausfer from the | actually more than the rental. I think 
shoulders of the tenant farmer to those | that the substitution of the County 
of the owner the liability for the payment Court for the present system of distress 
of tithes, The right hon. Gentleman | | is a proposal which cannot fail to meet 
the Member for Derby last year said he | the views of all hon. Members, and that 
regarded this as the proper principle to ‘the carrying out of this plan would con- 
act upon, and I think so too, But we duce to the peace and the happiness of 
are told that if the landlords are to pay , the country. We know that there are 
the tithes they will take care that the those who wish to keep up a state of 
tenants shall repay them in the rent. | things, which we all deplore, for parti- 
Well, Sir, I for one will take the chances | cular purposes of their own, and I trust 
of this. I believe the tenant farmers of | that their wings will be clipped and that 
Wales are honest men, and that the | it will be impossible to have again such 
greater portion of them will not attempt | an agitation as we have had in my 
to shirk the responsibility they under-;| country. I think the more sensible and 
took when they entered into possession | rational of the Welsh farmers will feel 
of their farms. It is very unfortunate | that the settlement of the tithe question 
that this question in Wales has got | ought to put aside all further agitation 
entangled with the question of re-|in regard to Disestablishment, and that 
ligion. After all, tithes must be the effect of this measure will be to 
paid, and I think my Welsh Colleagues | preserve the tithe not only for the 
are inconsistent in opposing the Bill, | Church in Wales, but for any future 
because it will make tithes a much better | purpose of a national character. 

property. They ought rather to support | *(7.40.) Mr. RANDELL (Glamorgan, 
the Bill, because they may utilise the Gower): I desire, Sir, to state what 
tithe in time to come for other purposes, | I believe to be the opinion of the great 
and this Bill will give a better security to | |majority of my constituents on the 
the tithe owner whenever it may be re- subject now before the House. I am 
quired for those national purposes of | astonished at some of the observations 
which we hear so much. I conceive also | of the hon. Gentleman who has just 
that the redemption of the tithe is the | spoken, especially so as he is one of the 
second great principle of the Bill; and it | Representatives of the Principality. He 
is one I have always advocated. I do hope | has complained that the Welsh Members 
and trust that Her Majesty’s Government | have treated this matter from a provin- 
may see their way to put the redemption | cial point of view; but if by that he 
on easier terms. I cannot understand | meant a Welsh point of view, 1 could 
why, when Consols are as low as they are | understand his argument, because this is 
now, we should be asked to pay 4 per | strictly a Welsh question. The hon. 
cent., and in my opinion the redemption | Member also spoke of the Bill being 
scheme can be carried out ona plan much | of great service to the agricultural 
less expensive to the landowners than | interest. If so, 1 would be pleased, 
that which is proposed by the Bill. | though I doubt it; but the Bill ought 
I have always considered that the | to be confined to England. The Bill 
incidence of tithes is certainly unfair;| proposes to shift the burden of the 
but, on the other hand, I see the difficulty | present payment of tithe from the 
there is in re-opening the settlement of | tithepayer to the landlord, and neither 
1836 ; at the same time I have always | in that nor in the redemption clauses, 
thought that before the Government | nor in the new method of récovery 
touched this question perhaps the wisest |in lieu of the old form of distress, 
course to have pursued would have been’ will it meet with anything but the 
to appoint a Royal Commission to visit | strongest objection on the part of the 
every county, and to consider the condi-| Welsh people. The new form of recovery 
tion in which certain counties are placed | is nothing but an attempt to coerce the 
by reason of the changed condition of | Welsh people to pay a tithe which they 
agriculture throughout the whole ' object to pay so long as the impost is 

Colonel W. Cornwallis West 
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applied to its present purposes. The 
proposal to shift the payment is some- 
thing thrown out with a view. to the 
conciliation of the English farmer, but I 


‘hope the English farmer will. not be 


deluded by proposals so fictitious. 
The Welsh farmer has been taught, 
and knows quite well, that if the 
landlord pays the tithe he will exact 
an equivalent from the tenant in the 
shape of increased rent. With regard 
to the redemption clauses the bulk of the 
Welsh Members are opposed to them 
altogether. We believe that under them 
tithes will be frittered away, and. that by 
subsequent alienation they will be lost 
sight of altogether. We recognise 
tithes to be national property, and are 
anxious to keep them intact and apply 
them to national purposes, educational and 
otherwise, To that extent the farmer 
would be relieved, because what he pays in 
tithes he knows he will be saved in rates. 
As to the alleged right to the tithe for 
the purposes of the Established Church, 
I hold that what Parliament has a right 
to make Parliament has also a right to 
unmake. By shifting the burden from 
one shoulder to the other, you do not 
remove it. And if you insist upon doing 
this, then, I think, in all fairness, we may 
ask you to confer extended jurisdiction 
upon the County Court, so that the rents 
of the tenants may be {judicially revised, 
as their rents will most assuredly be 
consequently increased. In _ recent 
years many large estates have been 
put into the market, and hundreds 
of tenant farmers have purchased their 
holdings, and are now freeholders. These 
men are chiefly Nonconformists, and 
they will as stoutly oppose the payment 
of tithe in the future as in the past until 
fairly appropriated. Then you will simply 
put in a number of Receivers of the 
County Court, and in that way practically 
confiscate their holdings. What is the 
object of the new method of recovery? I 
take it that it is to assist the Welsh 
clergy to recover their tithes. Had it 
not been for the case of the Welsh clergy 
I think the other questions that have 
been raised in this Bill would have been 
referred to a- Royal Commission. Will 
this Bill have the effect of assist- 
ing the Welsh clergy? I think 
it will have the opposite effect, 
and that it will only accentuate 
the differences and further embitter the 
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feelings which already exist. Distress 
is at present levied upon the goods of 
the farmer, while the person of the 
parson is removed from the scene 
of action. The bailiffs and emergency 
men do the disagreeable work of 
collection. But under this Bill you make 
the clerical tithe owner a plaintiff in the 
County Court, where he will be sure to 
attract the attention of the industrial 
classes, who will be amazed at the strange 
spectacle of a minister of religion in a 
Court of Law demanding his pound of 
flesh from needy men who object, not 
to the payment of tithe, but to its mis- 
application. This new jurisdiction 
which you seek to confer upon the 
County Court will overweight its 
machinery and throw it out of gear, 
Already, there are complaints as 
to the bailiffs of County Courts not 
being able to do their duty in 
the matter of executions following 
judgment. Besides, solicitors and counsel 
will be employed, and such will be the 
legal paraphernalia, that ta recover £5 
of tithes it may easily be that £10, £15, 
or £20 will be expended in costs. 
I am glad the Government do not 
seek to re-introduce the penal powers 
which appeared in their last Bill. I do 
not say this with a view to encourage 
them to insert powers of that kind. I 
do not suppose that any Government 
would venture to imprison,men who 
refused payment of tithes on conscien- 
tious grounds; but I say that without 
imprisonment clauses the Bill will be 
a dead letter. The County Court pro- 
cess is a double-edged weapon, and I think 
that while it will wound the victim, it 
will also wound the hand that strikes. 
*(7.50.) Mr. BEADEL (Chelmsford) : 
Mr. Speaker, it is a mistake to suppose 
that any Bill would satisfy hon. Members 
opposite unless it abolished tithes alto- 
gether. The Bill is for the purpose of 
amending difficulties which have arisen 
under the Act of 1836—an Act which 
was passed for changing that which was 
an uncertainty into a certainty. It 
created a rent charge as certain as any 
charge which might be made on private 
property, subject only to septennial aver- 
ages of corn. I should have been glad 
if the Government had not touched that 
measure at all, but the necessity has 
arisen from the terrible state of agricul- 
tural depression. If hon. Members would 
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study the agricultural question they 
would realise the importance of putting 
it in a better position. They would 
take steps to cause the produce of the 
land to be worth more than the cost of 
production ; would confer a great amount 
of good upon the whole nation, and over- 
come crotchets which exist in the minds 
of many. Unfortunately, there are 
thousands of acres which if absolutely 
tithe free the cost of production would 
exceed the value of the produce. That 
proceeds from only one cause ; and, I 
think if the President of the Board of 
Trade were to take the Minister of Agri- 
culture into his confidence, a remedy 
could be found. The President of the 
Board of Trade is taking a very wise and 
prudent step in trying to minimise the 
evils of the tithe system and in en- 
deavouring to prevent the question crop- 
ping up again within short periods. I have 
always acted upon the principle that the 
tithe should be paid directly by the land- 
lord, and that the clerical tithe owner 
should not be placed in the position of 
having to dun his parishioners for his 
daily bread. Therefore, I welcome the pro- 
posal which changes the payment from 
the tenant to payment by the landlord. 
With regard to redemption, I think it is 
better to get rid of small sums. I re- 
member the time when tithe was 12 per 
cent. above par, and when it was paid 
with the greatest pleasure in the world ; 
but now that it is 22 per cent. below 
par nobody likes to pay it at all. There 
is clearly something wrong in our system. 
I realise the true cause, and if hon. Mem- 
bers would take care not to allow articles 
to be sent into this country to compete 
with our produce, they would confer an 
enormous benefit on the community ; you 
would hear no more of the tithe rent- 
charge difficulty, and you would find the 
National Church of this country in a 
very happy and contented state. (7.55.) 


(8.32.) Notice taken, that 40 Members 
were not present; House counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


(8.35.) Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM 
(Bristol, E.): I was very much struck 
and amused by the remark of the hon. 
Member for Denbigh (Colonel West) that 
the introduction of this Bill would bring 
peace to Wales. It seems strange to me 
that anyone should entertain the idea 
that the introduction of the process of 
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the County Court into tithe collection 
will bring peace to any part of the 
country, much less to Wales. I was 
also very much amused by the statement 
of the noble Lord the Member for the 
Darwen Division (Viscount Cranborne) 
that he and his Party were fighting this 
question of tithe on this ground—that 
they mean to fight to the death the 
question of Church and State. He and 
his Party have fought to the death a good 
many questions, and they have always 
been worsted. They fought to the death 
against reform, against the abolition of 
slavery, against Free Trade, against 
Nonconformists having any : social or 
political position, and they have been 
worsted in all the fights ; and they will be 
worsted in the fight in which they are 
now engaged. Then I was amused at the 
noble Lord saying he depended upon the 
Unionist majority to defend the Church 
Establishment, because the present 
Unionist majority numbers amongst its 
ranks those who have said the most 
bitter things against the State Church, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
for instance. I listened with attention 
to the speech of my right hon. Colleague 
(Sir M. Hicks Beach) in which he intro- 
duced the Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted in his earlier sentences 
that the subject was difficult and com- 
plicated. I entirely agree with him, but 
I cannot see that the Bill grapples with 
the difficulties or unravels the complica- 
tions. There are three Parties to be 
considered in this matter ; and my com- 
plaint is that the Bill, as Tory legislation 
generally does, only takes one Party 
into view. I contend that tithe property 
is national property devoted for the time 
being to the interests of a sect, but the 
time will assuredly come when the 
nation will appropriate it to something 
more national than a sect. Last night 
the noble Lord the Member for the 
Petersfield Division (Viscount Wolmer) 
spoke very pathetically against meddling 
with the tithe question in any tinkering 
way, and he reminded us that in the 
settlement of 1836 the nation lost two 
millions sterling at least. His argu- 
ment was that we must do what 
we can to strengthen the _posi- 
tion of the property, but I maintain 
that this interference with the tithe 
question to-day is going to lead to a good 
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deal of frittering away of this national 
property. Hon. Gentlemen opposite pro- 
fess to love the clergy. It is quite evi- 
dent that they love themselves, because 


‘the burthen of all their speeches on this 


measure has been, a considerable reduc- 
tion of the sum to be paid. Let me re- 
mind hon. Gentlemen that in the settle- 
ment of the tithe question at the Refor- 
mation, more than 25 per cent. of the 
tithe got lost. by being appropriated not 
to the clergy, but to the landed interest 
of the country. The whole of this dis- 
cussion goes to show that the great ob- 
ject the landed sections of the House 
have in view is to lessen the burden 
which presses upon them. lam a large 
tithepayer, but I do not want a Bill that 
will lessen the amount I have to pay. 
What 1 desire is that the payment should 
be diverted to some great national pur- 
poses ; and I will not join hon. Gentle- 
men opposite in the endeavour to lessen 
the value of tithe in order to suit their 
own selfish purposes. Now, one of the 
Government’s great boasts is that they 
are the farmers’ friends. The hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Gedge) 
was exceedingly candid last night when 
he asked why should the farmers have 
any relief, I say because the Govern- 
ment and the Conservative Party have 
always assured the farmer that they are 
the men whoare looking after his interest. 
Here is a Tithe Bill, and I can find 
nothing in the Bill that will to any ap- 
preciable extent benefit the farmer. I 
find that the collection of tithe is to be 
brought under the same operation of law 
as rent, and the new process of collection 
will cost him four or five times as much 
as the old process. If the farmer does 
not get any more practical relief than 
this Bill gives him he will get very 
little. The next party in the question 
are the clergy, and 1 admit the Bill does 
something for them. An hon. Gentle- 
man has said the Bill will increase the 
value of tithe from 15 to 25 per cent. I 
can hardly agree with that ; but if that-is 
so the measure will benefit the clergy at 
the expense of the nation, and therefore 
ought to be fought tooth-and-nail. Then 
I have been struck with’ another 
thing. The Government and the Party 
opposite are always pleading © the 
sacredness of contracts. Contracts are 
always sacred when they want to get 
something out of the bargain. There 
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was a‘ sacred contract made in 1836. 
Part of that contract was that you should 
not collect tithe except upon - the 
crops that grow on the particular 
land that is titheable. But this Bill 
alters the whole thing. Where is the 
sacredness of contract? Where are your 
religious ideas of contract? I am’ aware 
that the Welsh clergyare labouring under 
considerable difficulty, but the difficulty 
arises from the fact that they depend 
upon what is not voluntary, but exacted. 
The President of the Board of Trade, 
when he was introducing the Bill, seemed 
to regard the Church and Christianity 
as synonymous terms. The greatest 
triumphs of Christianity were made in 
the early centuries, when tithes, if paid 
at all, were paid as voluntary offerings. 
Nowadays the clergy are always telling 
us that we are to have more in Heaven 
than on earth ; but I find that when we 
come to anything like tithe, they think 
quite as much about earth as anything 
else. The President of the Board of 
Trade referred pathetically to the poverty 
of the clergy in Wales. Is it not a dis- 
grace toa Church so wealthy, to a landed 
aristocracy so rich—and generally the 
aristocracy are members of the Church 
—that the clergy are so poor? Did it not 
strike the right hon. Gentleman’ that, 
when he was speaking of the poverty of 
the Welsh clergy, he was condemning 
his own Church and Party, in a way I 
should be ashamed to do? Then it is 
said we are trying to evade a just debt. 
It strikes me that comes with bad grace, 
considering that it is hurled at people 
who are supporting their own system of 
religion, and ask for nothing.. We do 
not want to get rid of the payment of 
tithe at all, but we want to put tithe 
into a path where it will promote the 
best interests of the country: The 
farmers ought to know that no relief to 
any appreciable extent will come to them 
by the lessening of tithe. We want to 
get them relief by appropriating tithe 
in such a way as will save their pockets 
in other directions. I contend there is 
no confiscation in that, because, of the 
original tithe, as much belonged to the 
poor as’to the clergy. ‘How the clergy 
have-got hold of it is rather singular to 
me. ‘Some of us maintain that tithe 
ought to be appropriated to the relief of 
the poor. That would relieve the poor 
rate, and would be a practical way of 
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helping the farmers. This is about the 
only country in the world in which there 
is tithe. There are two things you have 
never been able to transplant to any of 
our Colonies—a State Church and the 
present landed system of this country 
—and depend upon it, when a system 
cannot be transplanted, it is doomed. 
As you could not transplant a State 
Church to America and the Colonies, 
you will not be able to keep it 
here very long. And there is quite 
as much Christianity in the Colonies 
and America, where there is no 
State Church, as there is in this country. 
Then get rid of the idea that tithe has 
anything to do with the religion of the 
country. Let us clear our minds of cant 
and humbug. Let us recognise the fact 
that this is simply an attempt to keep 
the property of the nation in the hands 
of a few people. I am told that our 
arguments are based upon opposition to 
the Church. I have no opposition to the 
Church as a religious institution. I 
hope I have a solemn belief that the 
future of our country, as indeed the 
future of the world, depends upon the 
promotion of Christianity; but, on the 
other hand, I believe nothing has kept 
Obristianity back so much as tithes and 
Church rates, which you have endea- 
voured to prop up. I venture to warn 
the Government that in endeavouring to 
tinker with great questions like this they 
are endangering the very object they 
have at heart. The noble Lord the 
Member for the Darwen Division said 
you have three years to live. The 
country is beginning to find you out, and 
only want an opportunity to put you to 
rout. (Mr. Appison: Hear, hear.] I 
think that, much as we value the 
presence of the hon. Gentleman who sits 
by the vote of the Mayor, we shall be 
without it after the next election. In 
conclusion, I have only to say that if the 
Government deal with the question at 
all, I wish they would deal with it in a 
generous spirit to the farmer, in a just 
spirit to the nation, and in a statesmanlike 
spirit to us all, They have only had 
regard for the clergy, and by that they 
will, 1 hope, deprive themselves of a good 
deal of support from the farmers. We 
certainly shall let the farmers know who 
their friends are, and who it is who come 
here under the pretence of being their 
friends, and then support a Tithe Bill 
Mr. Handel Cossham 
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which carries them into the County 
Court and heaps far more costs upon 
them in the collection of tithe than ever 
before. 

*(8.55.) Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON 
(Dorset, W.): There is a notice of 
Motion on the Paper in my name, but I 
am not anxious to move it on account of 
the very conciliatory speech we listened 
to last night from the President of the 
Board of Trade. The debate seems to 
have taken a triangular form. There 
are those who are anxious to do away 
with tithe in connection with the Church. 
There are those who are anxious to give 
to the full, and, in my opinion, more 
than the full, to the tithe owner; 
and, lastly, there are those who think, 
as I do, that some compromise 
ought to be made in the matter. I am 
very well satisfied with the Bill in many 
respects. I am very pleased that the 
landlords are to pay the tithe in future, 
because I am quite certain from my 
experience of tenant farmers, and it is 
considerable, that it is the wish of the 
tenant-farmers of the country that they 
should be relieved from the payment of 
tithe. Again, I welcome the arrange- 
ment for the recovery of tithe, because I 
think it will save a great deal of un- 
pleasantness. I do not believe for a 
moment that the Government intend 
that the Receiver or the manager is to 
become a farm bailiff, and take the 
management of the farm out of the 
hands of the farmer. The Receiver will 
simply receive the rents which otherwise 
would go to the landlord. That is a 
very fair proposal, and one which I 
think will save a great deal of trouble. 
But when I come to the question as 
between tithe owner and tithepayer, I 
am very much opposed to the Bill, 
because whatever hon. Members may say, 
this is a re-opening of the settlement 
ander the Tithe Commutation Act, 1836, 
and it is a re-opening of it m two ways. 
In the first place, you are making what 
was permissive under that Bill com- 
pulsory as regards payment of tithe by 
landlords, and you are substituting 
recovery by seizing the rents from 
recovery by distraint. The noble Lord 
the Member for the Darwen Division 
(Viscount Cranborne) told us that we 
have no right to complain, and he gave 
us instances of certain debtors in a town 
where there is no County Court. He 
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said those debtors would have no right 
to complain if a County Court was set in 
motion in that town. But that is not 
the question at all. As I view the 
matter, there was a special contract 
arrived at in 1836 between the tithe 
owner and the tithepayer. On the one 
hand, it was settled how the payment 
should be made, and on what that 
payment should be based. On the other 
hand, it was settled that there should be 
certain specified modes of recovery. 
That seems to be a widely different 
thing to the instance given by the noble 
Lord. I object to this re-opening of the 
settlement of the Tithe Commutation 
Act, 1836, on behalf of one party only to 
the bargain. I think if the settlement 
is re-opened at all, it should be re- 
opened in the interest of both parties. 
I may say the Government have 
re-opened it on a remarkably tender 
point in regard to tithepayers. We 
do not object to pay tithe. English 
yeomen and landlords have never ob- 
jected to it, but what we do say is that 
the amount of it we are asked to pay is 
unduly, improperly high ; and we think 
that before the Government give tithe 
owners greater power for collecting their 
debt, it is their bounden duty to take care 
that the amount recoverable is not more 
than can justly be claimed. It is quite 
useless for the Government to think that 
by merely shifting the burden from the 
tenant to the landlord they can escape 
all further difficulty. In Wales, we are 
told, the payment of tithe is objected to 
from religious motives, but I am not at 
all disposed to credit that statement. I 
do not think it is entirely the case, and I 
should not have sympathy with the 
Welsh people if it was the case. That a 
man should decline to pay from religious 
motives is a strange motive to put 
forward; it is about on a par with a 
Liberal politician declining to pay taxes 
when a Tory Government is in office. I 
do not think it is the case. I have read 
the evidence as to the origin of the tithe 
riots in Wales, and the reason almost 
universally given was that farmers 
objected to the tithe because, instead of 
being a tenth, it was in many cases 
a quarter or even a half. We have 
had tithe troubles in Hampshire, and 
and there I believe the troubles arose 
with the landowners, The Bill itself, I 
think, points to the fact that too much 
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tithe ‘is demanded, because we find in 
the Bill a clause making provision for a 
re-adjustment in those cases where the 
tithe: exceeds the amount, the whole of 
the profit derived from the cultivation of 
the land. I cannot ‘understand how 
anybody can suppose a man can come, 
and asking for a so-called tenth, have a 
right to claim more than the whole. 
Tithe is a misnomer in many cases. It 
is certain that tithepayers are suffering 
from an injustice, dnd the Bill proposes 
tostereotype and perpetuate.this injustice, 
and, therefore, I think that tithepayers 
have a right to ask the House for some 
concession before they pass this Bill. It 
is all very well for hon. Members: to 
twit the landlords upon the wish to\pay 
less, but would not any man object’ to 
pay more than he would be properly 
required to pay? We do not ask to pay 
less for any other reason than that ‘we 
think an unjust demand is made upon ‘us. 
Then, I should like to call the attention 
of the Government to the effect upon 
agriculture of the present system of tithe 
collection and tithe paying. You have 
in Hampshire, in Essex, in Berkshire, 
and in many parts of the country, tithes 
exceeding in amount the value of the 
profits derived from the cultivation of the 
lands upon which the tithe is levied. 
And what does this mean? It means 
that the landlords are unable or unwilling 
to lay out a single farthing in repairs on 
buildings, or in keeping the property in 
proper order; that you have tenants 
discouraged from cultivation, and the 
land grows worse instead of better; and 
it necessarily follows that labourers lose 
employment, and so the Church grows 
more and more unpopular, being con- 
sidered the primary cause of the 
trouble. This in itself should be a 
reason to induce ‘the Government to 
make considerable concessions, especially 
in cases where we have the tithe 
equalling or exceeding the whole of 
the profits derived from cultivation. 
We are asked to suppose that the clause, 
providing that tithe owners shall have 
no greater claim than the’ ‘amount of the 
profits is a concession to tithepayers; 
but it is impossible under: this’ Bill that 
it should be arranged otherwise, for the 
Bill proposes ‘that the new ‘way of 
recovery of tithe-shall be seizing ou. the 
rent or profits, and it is perfectly’ clear 
that the tithe owner could not recover 
12 
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more than the rent, so it is a necessary 
consequence of the method of recovery 
proposed, and I do not consider it is a 
concession to tithepayers ; and if it is so 
considered, it is not sufficient. I think 
that where the tithe exceeds the whole 
of the profit, a much more considerable 
concession may justly be asked. The 
point I wish to make is_ this: 
it is perfectly clear that if the tithe has 
become more than the whole, that the 
machinery for ascertaining the amount 
of tithe due must be out of order. 1 will 
not go into the whole question of corn 
averages ; but I should like to point out 
that, under the present system, the lower 
corn falls the more faulty becomes the 
machinery. In the Tithe Commutation 
Act it is provided that the amount of 
tithe payable shall be calculated on the 
average price of British-grown corn soldin 
certain markets. When wheat is at 50s. 
. aquarter, then farmers send two or three 
qualities of corn to market, and theaverage 
is taken over the whole ; but when wheat 
falls to 28s., the farmer only sends his 
best sample, not offering the second and 
third qualities ; so that when the tithe- 
payer can least afford to pay it, the tithe 
is high, being calculated not on the value 
of the whole crop, but on the value of 
the picked samples which alone are sent 
to market. Here, I think, we have a 
grievance that deserves inquiry. I dare- 
say we shall be told if is impossible to 
re-open the whole question of tithe and 
corn averages, but that is not the point. 
The tithe owners say, “alter our method 
of recovery,” and while we acquiesce in 
that, we say alter also the Act in another 
detail on our behalf. We do not ask to 
have the whole basis of corn averages 
altered; we ask merely for an alteration 
of the present system of ascertaining the 
value of British-grown corn. If that is 
done, I am certain the tithe will be 
lowered considerably, and we shall escape 
from the difficulty of having land where 
the tithe exceeds the profit. We shall 
be reminded of the difficulties, and that 
a Committee have reported on the almost 
impossibility of interfering with the corn 
averages. It may be so; and if it is so, 
and the Government wish to shirk the 
difficult and almost impossible task, then 
we ask them to extend to tithepayers some 


advantage in the Redemption Clauses of | 


the Bill. As I understand these clauses, 
they are at present absolutely unworkable 
Mr. H. R. Farquharson 
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and impracticable. I do notthink you will 
find a single instance of a tithe owner or 
payer of tithe exceeding £1 redeeming 
under the terms offered in the Bill. We 
know that the clergy especially are very 
hard hit. They have a very small in- 
come, and I believe they might honestly 
say they could not afford any further 
reduction in that income. This means, 
according to the Government proposals, 
that the tithepayer would have to offer 
them such a sum for their tithe as at 
34 per cent. would equal their present 
income. This would amount to 28} 
years’ purchase, and the tithepayers are 
offered this at 4} per cent. If you 
work this out it amounts to this—that 
the tithepayer for 50 years will be called 
upon to pay 23 per cent. in excess of the 
sum now paid to the tithe owner. It is 
quite clear that no tithepayer in his 
senses would ask the tithe owner to 
agree to redemption on these terms. I 
cannot help thinking that under these 
Redemption Clausesthe Government have 
an opportunity of making a considerable 
concession to tithepayers, and I trust 
from what the President of the Board 
of Trade has said that they will 
take advantage of the opportunity. 
If they do so, they will have the grati- 
tude of the whole tithepaying community 
and of the whole agricultural interest, 
and, what I believe they will value more, 
the support of an united party, in which 
my vote will be included. 

*(9.12.) Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flint 
shire): Asa Welsh Member, I am deeply 
interested in this matter, and what I have 
to say will be from a Welsh point of 
view. There is a total distinction be- 
tween the Welsh and the English view. 
With English Members in the main this 
has been a question of property, and this 
has been exemplified in the interesting 
speech to which we have just listened ; 
but in Wales we regard the question 
from a wholly different standpoint, and 
it is well the House should understand 
that the vast majority of the Welsh 
people regard this as matter of conscience 
and religious principle. I quite admit 
that, mingled with this, there are other 
motives ; agricultural depression and 
other elements have played a_ part, 
but undoubtedly the principal element is 
the religious principle, and those who 
‘fail to acknowledge this’ will fail to 
understand the strong feeling of the 
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Welsh people. There is no doubt that 
the main object of the Bill is to rivet the 
tithe permanently upon the people in the 
interest of the Church of England. The 
greater part of the Bill is to render tithe 
safer than before, to make it more 
secure, and, so far as may be, to per- 
petuate it as the property of the Church 
of England as by law established. « This 
is why the Biil is so unpopular in Wales, 
and why Welsh Liberal Members find it 
impossible to acquiesce in it. It is alto- 
gether too late for any legislative changes 
to reconcile the Welsh people to that 
Church. English Members may not 
be aware of the scandals attached to 
tithe appropriation in Wales in the past, 
and if I refer for a few moments 
to past history it is to explain 
the deeply-rooted aversion of the Welsh 
people to the present system by law 
established. A large proportion of the 
Welsh tithe was literally stolen from 
the country by Henry VIII. and his des- 
cendants, and given to Court favourites, 
sold again by them, and as lay property 
has been handed down to the present day 
to owners who have no residential or any 
other connection with the Principality. 
These facts have been burned into the 
memories of the Welsh people. Another 
large portion of the tithe was alienated by 
the Bishops, sold or setapartfortheendow- 
ment of their families, and so it has come 
to pass that a great portion of the tithe 
has ceased to perform any ecclesiastical 
function or to be ofany use whatever to 
the Principality. I am sure the Post- 
master General will bear me out in this. To 
show the truth of my observation, I would 
remind the House that in 1836, when the 
Tithe Commutation Act was passed, the 
amount of Welsh tithe was £280,000, 
and of this amount £67,000 a year 
belonged to clerical impropriators non- 
resident in Wales; £61,000 to lay 
impropriators scattered over the country ; 
£8,000 to schools and colleges ; and only 
£137,000 belonged to the parochialclergy. 
But let it be remembered that alarge num- 
berof the parochial clergy were absentees, 
their posts were sinecures, and the duties 
were discharged by miserably paid 
curates. So, of the whole of the tithe 
collected in Wales at the time of the 
Tithe Commutation Act, only a third 
went to the working clergy of Wales. 
Can the House conceive a greater abuse ? 
There is only one comparison I can make, 
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and that is the way in which the revenues 
of the Irish Church were formerly distri- 
buted. The Welsh and the Irish Churches 
were conspicuous examples of ecclesias- 
tical corruption, and each succeeded in 
alienating the feelings of the people. 
One illustration of the extent of the 
abuse of ecclesiastical management is fur- 
nished in the fact that in 1830 it was 
computed that in the See of St. Asaph, a 
poor diocese, no less than £27,000 a year 
was absorbed by the Bishop and his im- 
mediate relations, sons mostly, who had 
been preferred to all the rich livings in 
the diocese, and the entire working clergy 
of the diocese only received £18,000 a 
year. There was a state of things in 
which the parochial clergy were aliens in 
blood and language from the great bulk 
of the people; the ceremonies of the 
Church—such as baptism, confirmation 
and marriage—being performed in En- 
glish and translated into Welsh by an in- 
terpreter at the Bishop’s or clergyman’s 
elbow. Need we wonder that the great 
bulk of the people became Noncon- 
formists and that the Church of England 
stank in the nostrils of the people. 
Wales became absolutely alienated from 
the Church of England, and it is wholly 
impossible now to alter this condition of 
feeling. I do not say these abuses exist 
now. A great many Acts of Parliament 
have been passed to improve this state of 
things, and the most flagrant abuses have 
been removed ; but even in the present 
year of the total tithe collected in 
Wales—£300,000—still, 37 per cent. 
is appropriated to lay purposes and 
only 63 per cent. to the local clergy. 
Contrast the action of the Ecclesiastical 
Authorities in Wales with that of the 
Nonconformists who, out of small earnings, 
have built 3,000 chapels, and maintain 
their religion at a cost of £300,000 or 
£400,000 a year, and it will be seen that 
the religious life of the people has flowed 
through channels outside the Church of 
England. No doubt there has been a 
considerable revival of the Church in 
late years, and the Hstablishment is 
in a much healthier condition than it has 
been in for the last century ; yet, still, it 
cannot be denied that Nonconformity has 
made the Welsh people the most religious 
in Europe. This I assert without fear 
of contradiction. How can a people with 
such a history acquiesce in the payment 
of tithe to the Church of England? It 
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is wholly impossible. It never can be 
held that the tithe has any sacredness 
in the minds of the Welsh people. The 
Welsh people do not regard tithe as 
enjoined by the teachings of the Chris- 
tian religion; their interpretation of 
the New Testament leads them to 
believe the tithe is no part of the 
Christian dispensation. To them it is a 
Jewish institution, and derives its exist- 
ence in our time from the darkest ages 
in the history of the Church. They do 
not regard it as in any sense a divine in- 
stitution, and it is impossible that it 
should have in their minds that sacred 
or semi-sacred character it has in the 
minds of many English members. We 
must bear these facts in mind in forming 
our judgment. It is impossible that we 
can legislate for Wales in this matter as 
we can for England, where apparently 
the majority of the people acquiesce 
in the payment of tithe and its appli- 
cation to the Church of England. 
The Welsh nation never can be satisfied 
until tithe is made national property. 
We must treat Wales as a nationality, 
and that is the foundation of the whole 
question. Wales has a separate nationality 
in history, language, blood, and ideas ; 
and if you wish to have a peaceable and 
settled Wales, a source of strength to the 
whole Kingdom, you must satisfy this 
deep national longing. You do not 
understand how deep the feeling is ; the 
great mass of the people are possessed by 
it ;and, until you reeognise this and grant 
religious equality, you will have ever 
recurring troubles in Wales. Pass what 
Bill you like now, you will come no 
nearer to a settlement of the question. 
Agitation. will follow agitation, and 
trouble succeed trouble, and the demand 
for Home Rule will increase. Now, I 
put it to this Unionist Government, who 
wish to discourage Home Rule agitation, 
if they wish to weaken the desire for 
Home Rule in Wales, let them grant 
Disestablishment and the nationalisation 
of the tithe. Do this, and you will 
take the heart out of the Home Rule 
movement; refuse this, and you stimulate 
@ movement against what you conceive 
to be the best interests of the kingdom. 
I believe the. right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Raikes) knows the truth 
of this. He lives in Flintshire, and 
knows. the feeling there. He knows 
that if you refuse this the agitation will 
Mr. Samuel Smith 
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increase and Members will be returned 
for Wales of more and more advanced 
opinions. I hold comparatively moderate 
views. I do not wish to see a needless 
multiplication of Legislatures ; but to bind 
our peoples together there is only one 
way, and that is to recognise the national 
desire and deal with each part of the 
country in a manner suited to its 
national traditions and deeply- seated 
convictions. Then in Wales you will 
have the most contented and peaceable 
part of the United Kingdom. If you 
refuse this you prepare for yourselves 
and for the Legislature of the future 
greater difficulties to deal with. We do 
not wish to see things carried to extremes ; 
we do not wish to see a very radical solu- 
tion; we would rather see things solved in 
a moderate and reasonable way, and there- 
fore we ask and hope for some expres- 
sion of sympathy for the reasonable 
representations of the Welsh people. 

*(9.30.) Sm JOHN DORINGTON 
(Gloucester, Tewkesbury): It is very 
much to be regretted that the hon. 
Member, like others, should have 
entered the region of Disestablishment 
and other questions altogether foreign 
to the objects of the Bill. There have 
been statements made on the Church 
Question and arguments based on these 
statements which should not be allowed 
to pass unanswered. The hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Hussey Vivian) alluded to 
the origin of tithe, and quoted Lord 
Selborne as apparently in favour of 
the idea of w tripartite division of tithe. 
The hon. Member for Bristol seemed also 
to say there was this tripartite division, 
and that there was a special allocation for 
the poor. But I know something of the 
matter, having made a specia! investiga- 
tion of it some’ years ago, and I will ask 
the House, not to take my opinion, but 
to hear what Lord Selborne has said on 
the subject. He quotes a tract published 
by the Liberation Society, called The 
Case for Disestablishment. The author 
of the tract says of the tripartite 
division :— 

**(1) In all early laws about tithes it is 
clearly laid down that the poor were to have a 
share. (2) That at first the division into four 

, and after a while into three parts, pre- 
vailed here. 8) That later on when tithes 
were not so free y given away, and a law was 
passed to compel them, the same plan was 


insisted on, and the poor still had their share. 
(4) That this was before the time of Parlia- 
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ments, but when Parliaments made laws upon 
the subject their rights were preserved. 
(5) That nobody seems to know how or when 
od poor lost their legal claim to a share of the 
tithes.’’ 

‘(Of these statements,” Lord Selborne says, 
‘‘there is but one to which that degree of 
respect is due, which may be accorded to all 
opinions which have been the subject of honest 
controversy among learned men, namely, ‘hat 
which relates to the division of tithes, in a 
remote age, into parts, of which one was for 
the poor; but it is necessary for those who 
maintain that opinion to show by historical 
evidence that at some time or other in England 
any such practice did in fact prevail, and this 
has never been, and never can be, done. It is 
absolutely unfounded.’’ 


The idea arises simply from the practice 
of foreign Churches, which was never 
introduced into England. In some 
dioceses of French, Spanish, and some 
other Churches the division was into 
three only of those parts, the Bishop 
taking no share. The hon. Baronet 


‘the Member for Swansea (Sir H. 


Vivian) has spoken of the mysterious 
origin of tithes ; but there is no mystery 
about it if the historic documents are 
investigated. The original gifts of 
tithes exist by hundreds in our public 
libraries, especially gifts by the owners 
of manors and parishes in this country. 
Thus you have the origin of tithes, 
and this explanation is probably quite 
sufficient for the purposes of this 
discussion. I think the Government 
deserve great credit for the way in which 
they have brought in the Bill, and the 
provisions which they have included for 
the collection and possible redemption of 
tithe. It is assumed that whilst the 
tenants have been in the habit of paying 
the tithes, it was not the intention of 
the Act of 1836 that they should pay 
them. But if that were not the inten- 
tion it was the necessary consequence of 
the provisions in that Act for the 
recovery of tithe. The remedy is against 
the tenant and not against the landlord, 
so that it is much more. to the interest 
of the tenant to pay than to leave the 
payment to the landlord. Where the 
tenants are willing to trust the landlords 
it is more convenient that the landlord 
should pay, and my own practice has 
been to take all the tithes into my own 
hands. But there isadrawback. What 
is the effect of the landlord taking this 
course? During bad years the tenants, 
paying a fixed rent, while the tithe is 
regularly descending, give a constantly 
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increasing rental to the landlord, because 
he pays a less tithe; but when the 
years are prosperous the tithes - go 
up, and the landlord loses by that, 
and has no advantage from the in- 
creased prosperity of the land. So that. 
in order to make things fair we should 
have to return to the exploded practice 
of corn rents. I think it desirable to 
make the change proposed by the Bill, 
namely, that the landlord should pay the 
tithe. Reference has been made to the 
provision of the 2nd clause with regard 
to the special rate. 1 look on that as the 
happiest provision of the Bill. It pro- 
vides a means of discerning whether the 
tithe and the value of the land are in 
accordance with one another; and the 
valuation is placed in the hands 
of those who are sure, in their own 
interests, to see that the value is as 
high as it ought to be. The right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board of 
Trade alluded to grievances which un- 
doubtedly prevail, and which, I think, 
demand a larger recognition from the 
Government than they seem inclined at 
the present moment to afford. With 
reference to what fell from the hon. 
Member for Bristol with regard to the 
landlords putting the money into their 
own pockets, I repudiate that insinuation 
altogether ; but I would ask for a remedy, 
because it is an injury to the Church 
that these cases of hardship should 
occur. They are numerous in some 
counties, but rare in others, and form 
no large proportion of the total amount 
of tithe raised in, England; but so 
long as they exist they are a scandal, 
and some way of dealing with them 
is needed. This opinion has not been 
formed without due consideration of 
the subject, nor without other opinions 
backing up my own. The question was 
discussed by a Diocesan Conference in my 
county two years ago, and a Special 
Committee was constituted, containing 
nearly all the dignitaries of the diocese— 
archdeacons, canons, and parochial clergy, 
as well as squires and landlords. The 
Committee came to the conclusion that, 
as a whole, the tithe system had worked 
well since 1836, and did not require any 
alteration except in regard to the hard 
cases, and that, with regard to the hard 
cases where the tithe is out of all propor- 
tion to the rental value of the land, some 
remedy was demanded, which should be 
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applied subject to revision—that is, that 
you should not apply a final settlement 
to any reduction you might make. The 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Board of Trade has said it is impossible 
to have any re-valuation, and I quite 
agree in that; but where the tithe 


exceeds one-half of the whole valuation | 


of the land, or amounts even to the full 
value, that is certainly not what was 
intended when the Act of 1836 was 
passed. That was intended to be a final 
Act, on the supposition that the conditions 
of life then prevailing would continue, 
and that the produce of the soil of Eng- 
land would remain the same as it was 
then. One object was to stop dny further 
increase of the tithe consequent upon 
agriculturalimprovements, sothatthe door 
should be closed against a rise, and equally 
closed against a fall. But owing to the 
fall which has taken place in the prices 
of produce, it has become impossible to 
realise the rates in respect of which the 
land was valued. Tillage has largely 
disappeared, and the land has gone back 
from a considerable rental to the poor 
and inferior prices of pasturage, in many 
casesamounting only to 3s., 4s.,and 5s. per 
acre. In such cases the tithe becomes 
an absurdity ; certainly it is an offence 
against public sentiment. It is a 
transfer of the estate from the landowner 
to the tithe owner. Well, under the 
provisions of the 2nd sub-section of the 
1st clause, I think it quite practicable to 
apply a remedy under equitable condi- 
tions to all concerned. Perhaps I may 
point out that, as I read the 2nd sub- 
section, there can be no question, what- 
ever a Superior Court might say, the 
Inferior Court having before it such a 
case might remit not only the excess 
beyond the whole value of the land, but 
the whole tithe itself. This was not 
probably the intention of the draftsman, 
nor is it desirable to go as far as 
that. I would propose that instead, 
as the 2nd sub-section provides, of 
persons whose tithe was in excess of 
the whole special rateable value being 
alone allowed to go into Court for 
redress, a much lower figure should be 
taken—say, even one-half of the special 
‘ rateable value—and redress should be 
granted for one year. Thus, in the 
present circumstances, a just.and fair 
arrangement would be arrived at which 
would: not prejudice a revision. in the 
Sir John Dorington 
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years when farming would again become 
a profitable industry in England. 

*(9.45.) Mr. W. ABRAHAM 
(Glamorgan, Rhondda): I will pre- 
face the remarks I have to make 
on this Bill by saying that, not being a 
labourer or farmer, I do not pretend to 
understand the details of this measure, 
but being desirous of ascertaining what 
the farmers or the labourers have to say 
upon this subject, I have endeavoured to 
read what has appeared in relation to 
it in the Press, and that portion of the 
Press which is not atall times favourable 
to this side of the House. I also 
attended a few days ago a meeting at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, a meeting 
of farmers from different counties in 
England. I will quote what I then 
heard in reference to this measure—- 

* A Bill conceived entirely in the interest of 

the tithe owner, which will not redress any of 
the grievances of the tithe payers are suffering 
under a Coercion Bill to screw tithe out of un- 
willing payers, a sop to the Establishment at 
the expense of the land, and in Wales of some- 
thing more than the land ; a Bill which, failing 
to provide a proper means of revision and re- 
adjustment, added insult to injury, and 
perpetuated a state of things which it was 
impossible to bear.” 
That is the judgment of the farmers 
of the Eastern Counties of England on 
this Bill ; my own opinion is that it isa 
a Bill to give perpetual security to the 
increased incomes derived by the clergy 
under the Tithes Commutation Act. That 
meeting was composed of men who have 
been strict adherents to the policy of the 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. One of them 
said— 

“They had not burnt parsons’ homesteads, 
nor boycotted the Conservatives, but had 
followed them like sheep, and this was their 
reward.” 

An hon. Gentleman opposite has said 
there is to be no distraint, and no 
imprisonment. I do not know how he 
arrives at that conclusion ; but, according 
to my reading of the Bill, it provides 
both for distraint and imprisonment. 
[Cries of “ No.”| An hon. Member says 
“No.” True, under this Bill a man cannot 
be sent to prison, and his land cannot be 
sold, but he will incur the same 
consequences by non-payment of the 
tithes and costs. With a Receiver in 
possession the landlord cannot distrain 
for rent, and the farmer will be in this 


happy position, he will be able to punish - 
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the landlord and parson while asserting 
his own independence at the same time. 
But what else can be done? If it is 
proved that a man is able to. pay, and 
refuses to do so, and a process is issued 

inst him for contempt of the 
judgment of the Court, he may 
be sent to prison at once. If that is 
not imprisonment I do not know what 
else it is. When this sort of thing comes 
about we shall have friction between 
landlord and tenant, instead of friction 
whichat presentexists between the tenant 
and the parson. This is what appears 
to me to be the real outcome of Lord 
Salisbury’s Bill. If 1 am not greatly 
mistaken you'will find, especially in Wales, 
that the result will be to alienate from 
the Church not only the tenant, but 
probably the landlord as well. I see it 
stated in a paper called Land and 
Water (and I am of the same opinion) 
that— 


“When the people recognise that the land 
of the country is to be farmed by County Court 
officials for the benefit of the clergy, and that 
the landlord is to be turned out of his in- 
heritance for the sake of the parson a very 
formidable state of things will arise.” 


Another statement was made at that 
meeting by one of the farmers opposed 
to the Bill, namely, as to the necessity of 
providing for re-assessment of the basis 
of the tithe rent-charge. It was said 


- that at the time of the passing of the 


Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 the 
average price of wheat was 7s. per 
bushel ; an acre, of land producing 28 
bushels. This would amount to 
£9 16s. per acre, which, after 
deducting £6 as the cost of production, 
left the farmer a net profit of £3 16s. Od. 
as the average for the seven years ‘pre- 
ceding the Act of 1836. That was the 
basis on which the tithe rent-charge was 
then fixed, but through the abolition of 
protective duties the extension of rail- 
ways in foreign countries, and the multi- 
plication of the means of quick and cheap 
transit of corn from other parts of the 
world, the market prices in this country 
were greatly reduced. Now, supposing 
the home farmers were able, by the use 
of artificial manures and a system of 
high farming, to maintain a yield of 28 
bushels per acre, how would the balance 
stand. Taking the average prices ofthe 
last six years he would only receive 4s. 
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per bushel, instead of 7s. as formerly ; 
that would allow him £5 12. Od. per 
acre, so with the cost of production 
being £6, there would be a loss per acre 
of 8s. Where, I ask, is the justice of 
compelling the farmer to pay the same 
amount on an article on which he is 
losing 8s. per acre as compared with his 
former profit of £3 16s. Od.? The 
injustice of the case is at once demon- 
strated. Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite may say that this is the case of 
the farmer and labourer only, but, with 
due submission, I beg to think other- 
wise. Why, the farmer has been com- 
pelled in a large measure to give up the 
profitless task of wheat-growing ; indeed, 
we are told that no less than three 
million acres of land which formerly 
produced wheat are now turned into. ° 
pasture. What does this mean? It 
means keeping the ploughman, the 
labourer, and the harvest-men deprived 
of their healthy employment on the 
farms, and sending them to the large 
towns to swell the already large number 
of the unemployed. It means the driv- 
ing of these men by hundreds into our 
mines, where they will be surrounded by 
dangersof which they havehad no previous 
experience, and whereby they will be not 
only in jeopardy of their own lives, but 
the means of jeopardising the lives of 
other people. To pass this Bill without 
some provision for revision and re-adjust- 
ment on the basis upon which the tithe 
rent-charge is made would be, as was 
stated at the Westminster meeting, 
adding injury to insult, which has al- 
ready been heaped upon the agriculturists 
of this country asa remedy. It is proposed 
to remove the direct payment of the 
tithes from the tenant to the landlord, 
but is that any real remedy. for the 
grievance? I am afraid not, for the 
transfer will benefit no one but the 
parson and the tithe owner, whose 
interests are entirely opposed to those 
of the other parties. It is idle, there- 
fore, to attempt to create the belief that 
this question will be satisfactorily settled 
by merely shifting the immediate payment 
of the tithe from the tenant to the landlord. 
The tithe is an impost which impedes the 
cultivation of the land, and affects all 
the interests connected with the land— 
landlord, farmer, and labourer. It 
discourages the landlord from investing 
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capital for any purpose connected with 
the land. Hence, the mere shifting of 
the burden of tithe will not afford the 
remedy which is demanded, for tithe has 
grown to an amount which is quite out 
of proportion to the amount that the 
land can bear. It is admitted that this 
debate is a Welsh debate, and the hon. 
member for East Bradford wentso far as 
to say that it is the agitation in Wales 
which has created the necessity for this 
Bill. I know that the President of 
the Board of Trade smiled his acquies- 
cence at the assertion that it was a 
Welsh debate. But I cannot see, Sir, why 
it was necessary for him to sing to us 
again the plaintive cadence of the poor 
starving clergy of Wales. Sir, if there 
is any disgrace at all in this matter it is 
that the richest Church in the world 
should allow its ministers to come before 
the world as applicants for the charity of 
mankind. I think all these allusions to 
the sufferings of the Welsh clergy is 
the greatest possible disgrace to the 
Church and the Churchmen themselves 
—especially in Wales. For there you 
have on the one side almost all the rich 
and landed people who have, in 
addition, about £300,000 a year 
of religious endowments. Yet with 
the sufferings of the clergy of 
this favoured Church all the world 
is ringing. On the other hand, you 
have in that little country the great 
mass of the poor and the labouring 
classes. You have the miners and the 
farmers the puddlers and the shep- 
herds, and the small shopkeepers in the 
villages, and all of them that are free- 
holders have actually to pay out of 
their small revenues tithes for the 
maintenance of a rival Church. These 
people have to build their own chapels, 
and maintain their own ministers. And 
you never hear of their minister being 
starved. The hon. Member for 
Oswestry said that this is not the 
spontaneous action of the Welsh, but 
is a case got up by the minority and a 
few agitators. If that is true, what 
a wonderful illustration of what minori- 
ties and agitators can effect. ButI deny 
the contention, Sir. Previous to the tithe 
agitation, the Welsh people sent to this 
House 34 Members, 28 of whom were 
pledged to the Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment of the English Church. The 
Mr. W. Abraham 
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tithe agitation is pressing forward with 
incredible rapidity, and that the course 
taken by the clergy has given it a greater 
impetus nobody willdeny. The Welsh 
poet says— 
‘¢ Ergyd morthwyl yr arwerthwr, 
Werthodd geffyl ffarmio John, 


Drawodd gnul hen gloch angladdol, 
Eglwys trais y deyrnas hon. 


Gwerthi yd a gwair y bobl, 
Ceidwaid hedd yn rhoddi sen, 
Gwel’d y ffeirad yn yr hodl, 
Dyna ddaw a hi i ben." 
Yes, we have had very valuable assistance 
given by the minority and by the 
agitators. I do not pretend to know the 
origin of tithes, but this the Welsh 
people know, that it is used for purposes 
with which they have no sympathy. 
When in the reign of Henry IV. an Act 
was passsed providing that the Vicar 
should not be removable at the caprice 
of the proprietor, but was to be 
canonically instituted and inducted, 
he was to be sufficiently endowed 
for three purposes, ‘‘ to do divine service, 
to inform the people, and to keep hospi- 
tality.” That means divine service for 
the nation, not a few of the nation ; and 
it means giving information to the nation 
in full and not in part; and it means 
hospitality, to whom if not for the poor? 
I contend that the tripartite arrangement 
is found in this Statute, although it is 
denied. For a very long time the vicar, 
Bishops, and parsons have disregarded 
the keeping of hospitality, as they con- 
sider it sufficiently maintained by keeping 
themselves, and giving such charity, if 
any, as they think fittodispense among the 
poor of their own congregations. Tithes 
are the property of the nation, and are 
devoted to the National Church, main- 
tained by law professedly for the advan- 
tage of the nation at large. The tithe, 
in our opinion, thus became national pro- 
perty. And when the nation was of one 
faith, their arrangement with respect to 
tithes was an intelligent one, and 
might have had the sanction of the 
national will, yet since that time 
a change has come over the spirit 
of the people. For years past the 
Church has not only failed but has 
neglected to do its duty in Wales. An 
article in a Bangor paper says the 
English services in the Welsh Cathedral 
bears the inobliterated stamp of the iron 
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arm. It gives interesting details regard- 
ing the services in the Bangor Cathedral. 
In the diocese of Bangor the Bishop 
receives an income of £4,200 per annum, 
and having sat upon his throne for 31 

ears he has drawn the enormous sum 
of £130,200. The second dignitary is the 
Dean ; he holds a comfortable office for 
which he receives a handsome remunera- 
tion of £700 per annum, whilst the 
two Archdeacons, who are also well paid, 
conduct their services and deliver their 
charges in a language which is foreign to 
that spoken by the people. The Pre- 
centor, a person from Yorkshire, is also 
in receipt of good emolument; while the 
four Canons, who come to the city which 
affords them a pleasant change for three 
months every year, each receive £350 
per annum for the amount of work they 
are called upon todo. To those may be 
added the ordinary and the minor Canons 
who are in receipt of £170 a year each, 
the total cost of upholding English 
services within Welsh Cathedrals reaches 
the enormous amount of £4,000 ex- 
clusive of the Diocesan. The condition 
of the cathedral churches in Wales is 
unique. The population of four Welsh 
cities is as follows :—Bangor, 10,000 ; 
St. Asaph’s, 2,000 ; Llandaff, 800; and St. 
David's, including the island of Ramsey 
and several hamlets, a little over 2,000. 
This gives the total population of 14,800, 
or, say in round figures, 15,000 ; but it 
is to be remembered that not 1 per cent. 
of these people can avail themselves 
of the daily services conducted in these 
cathedrals. This being so, I would ask 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite of what 
good can these daily services in the 
cathedral of Bangor be to. the Welshmen 
of Bethesda and the Welsh speaking 
population of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood ? Nevertheless the people have 
to pay this enormous sum of money for 
keeping up the services for the rich, 
while the poor are practically forgotten. 
I ask the House to contrast the position 
of Llandaff with its 800 people and 
Cardiff with its population of 80,000. 
Of what good are the services of Llandaff 
to the toiling people around? What 
good are they to the miners of Rhondda, 
or to the toilers among the hills and 
vales of Glamorganshire? So far as the 
adaptation of the Church system to the 
necessities of the people is concerned all 
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this money is entirely wasted. Not only 
has the Church failed in its ministrations, 
but it has neglected to do its duty to the 
people. There was a time when Wales 
stood in need of religious services and 
education. There was a time when one 
of our poets said that Wales was in 
“heathen darkness,” and at that time the 
Church of England had a good oppor- 
tunity of supplying the religious want 
that was then experienced. But it failed 
to do this. What does the Rev. W. 
Williams, of Pantycelyn, say ?— 
‘*Pan oedd Cymru gynt yn gorwedd 
Mewn annuwiol farwol hun, 
Heb na Phresperter na ffeirad 
Nac un Esgob ar ddihun ; 
Yn y gorwel tywyll du-dew, 
Pryd nad oedd y ffydd ond gwan, 
Pryd yr ofnent fyn’d i’r meusydd, 
Ac i'r lleoedd nad oedd Lian. 


Howel Harries’o Drefecca 
Fel yr Udgorn seiniai ma’s,} 
Weithiau o Sinai, weithiau o Seion, 
Addewidion nefol ras.” 

This describes the time when Wales 
needed religious instruction, and the 
Church neglected the opportunity of 
imparting it. The Welsh nation in those 
days was similarly situated to the man 
who went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and fell among thieves, and the 
Levite coming along, looked at him and 
passed by on the other side, and left him 
there todie. The priest, like the Levite 
priest of old, came, and saw, and passed 
along on the other side, and had it not 
been for Nonconformity in the charac- 
ter of the Good Samaritan journeying 
that way, and, taking compassion upon 
the people, bound up their wounds, 
poured oil and wine upon them, set 
them on their beasts of burden and took 
care of them, the Welsh would have 
remained in the same position still. 
There the Welsh people would have 
been left until to-day for anything the 
English Church would have done for 
them had not the Church been moved 
by the fear of losing its emoluments. 
There is one point more to which I would 
refer. The right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade admitted last 
night that the tithes, like all other 
Church property, were paid for services 
rendered to the nation at large. I would 
remind the hon. Gentleman that the 
Dean of Manchester, in a paper he read 
some time ago, said— 
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“We must be fundamental, we believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church, we accept history in 
England as fairly interpreting its claims. 
What can be accepted from the civil power, and 
undertaken by the civil power without damage to 
the Sovereign, we are still ready to accept and 
to undertake for the sake of ;the nation and not 
otherwise. We must make it clear to the 
nation that the duty of bringing the people of 
this kingdom to the kingdom of God and 
of Christ we have at heart, and neither 
position nor possession,” 
The clergy of the English Church say 
that they do not receive the tithes for 
doing other work than that of promoting 
the Kingdom of God. But in Wales 
the Church represents less than one- 
sixth of the people, while there are 
many parishes in the Principality that 
receive no service,at all from the Church 
clergy. This is the case in Cardigan- 
shire, Carmarthenshire, and Pembroke- 
shire. In a parish in Cardiganshire 
Mr. Griffiths Jones Penlan has been farm- 
ing land for upwards of 20 years, 
on which he has paid £10 per annum 
for tithes, making a total of £200. 
During the whole of that period he has 
only been inside the church on one 
solitary occasion, namely, that of the 
funeral of his brother, which service is 
all he has ever received for his payment of 
£200. [A Voice: More shame for 
him.}] An hon. Member says “shame ” 
because that person does not go to 
church, but what use would it be for 
him to go there, inasmuch as the seryice 
of the church is in a foreign tongue, 
which he, as a Welshman, is unable to 
understand. In this matter we are 
dealing with the Welsh-speaking people, 
and we are forcing upon them services 
in a foreign language, which they are 
incapable of understanding, and because 
they do not like to go to church to hear a 
service in a foreign tongue you ery 
“shame.” This man is a deacon of a 
Calvinistic Methodist Chapel and pays 
every week his fair share towards the 
support of that chapel. He does not 
want your services, but still, though 
you have nothing to give him, you 
compel him to pay £200. In another 
case, in Carmarthenshire, the tithe 
payable in the parish is £78 per an- 
num. There is a tiny church there, 
about the size of two wheelbarrows, 
and through the portal of that church 
there goes not a man, woman, or child 
from the beginning of January to the 
Mr W. Abraham 
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end of December, and yet you compel 
the people of that parish to pay £78 a 
year in tithes. In another place, 
in Pembrokeshire, we find a small 
parish and a large farm, and of 
them you can say that the two are 
one. Mr. Gibbs, the occupier of that 
farm, pays somewhere about £50 a year 
in tithes, and there is not a church in 
the parish. How, under these circum- 
stances, can you expect the Welsh people 
to continue loyal? Can you wonder for 
a moment that the Welsh people are 
opposing your Bill? It perpetuates a 
payment to the clergy for which they do 
nothing. Doyou think this Bill is going 
to bring peace to Wales,? I am afraid it 
will not. The Welsh people have been 
loyal to a degree. They are a peaceful 
nation, but I am afraid that if you force 
this measure upon them instead of bring- 
ing peace and goodwill tous you will 
bring something very different. You 
will create dissension. If you want us to 
be peaceful give us justice. It is impos- 
sible that lasting peace can exist unless 
it is based on justice ; then, let me appeal 
to you to give us justice. Allow us to 
keep our money or give us something in 
return ; we are poor and need the money 
for national purposes, and we protest . 
against being asked to pay you these 
tithes without receiving value for them. 

*(10.37.) Mr. TALBOT (Oxford 
University): I must say, Mr. Speaker, 
that from the tone of the hon. Member's 
remarks I should not have been surprised 
at his incurring your rebuke for a com- 
plaint that this debate has been exclu- 
sively carried on in the English language. 
If itis wrong to have religious services in 
English it is, surely, equally wrong to 
have debates in this House in that lan- 
guage. But the hon. Member, despite 
what he says in regard to the Welsh lan- 
guage, is willing to come here and take 
part in our deliberations in the language 
which is common to all Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. The lecturing the hon. Gentleman 
has given is only one illustration, as I ven- 
ture to think, of the extraordinary man- 
ner in which this debate has wandered. 
It does not seem to me that this debate 
has really approached the kernel of the 
question, nor, from what I have heard 
from hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, does it seem to me that they 
take a very serious view of the situa- 
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tion. It is a very curious thing that 
when one of the most important measures 
of the Session, which has been intro- 
duced by Her Majesty’s Government, is 
under debate the leader of the Opposi- 
tion is not present in his place. If I 
were to draw any conclusion from the 
appearance of the House, and especially 
of the Bench opposite, it would be 
that the leaders of the Opposition have 
some difficulty in making up their minds. 
After all, this is a Bill which in 
its substance the right hon. Member 
for Derby said last year he would 
cordially support. The right hon. 
Gentleman no doubt will follow, and 
will tell the House what line he is 
going to take on this occasion. I 
shall not be surprised if the right hon. 
Gentleman says that, although he can- 
not approve the Bill in every particular, 
he will not advise his hon. Friends to 
oppose the Second Reading. Whether he 
says that or not, that seems to be the 
tone, indicated by their general demean- 
our, which the leaders of the Opposition 
have adopted. Thatis a reasonable view 
to take. I am bound to say, however, 
that on my own side of the House little 
animation has been displayed on the 
subject. [Jronical cheers]. Well, per- 
haps we cannot be animated on 
all subjects. We look on this from a 
business point of view. No doubt the 
hon. Member who has just spoken stirred 
his friends up to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm, I might almost say romance. 
We have had the subject treated from 
every point of view—from that of the 
Welsh bard to that of the politician. But 
I look at this as a matter of justice. The 
tithe is the first charge on the land, but 
it has been, in many cases, more difficult 
to collect it than the rent. Those 
who support the Bill do not ask 
for any exceptional privileges for 
the tithe owners. All we ask is that 
until a change is made in the funda- 
mental institutions of the country and 
the Church is disestablished and dis- 
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owners shall be secured. Surely that 
is not an unreasonable ground to 
take. It is the ground on which for 
some years past I have endeavoured to 
advocate a settlement of this question. 
This is the fourth year in which 
Her Majesty’s present Government 
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have brought in a Tithe Bill. Intro 
duced under happier auspices than 
any other measure of the same kind, 
this Bill bids fair to settle the ques. 
tion, and I should have thought, there- 
fore, that the House of Commons would 
approach it in a business-like spirit, 
with the intention of seeing justice done 
between man and man—which intention 
and desire has always been the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the British 
House of Commons. But thisdebate has 
degenerated into a Disestablishment de- 
bate. Why is thatso? Simply, I sup- 
pose, because hon. Gentlemen cannot 
find an opportunity for bringing forward 
the question of Disestablishment legiti- 
mately, and seize upon this Bill as an 
excuse. And they are utterly irrespon- 
sible on this occasion, for they know that 
an adverse Vote will not injure their 
caus2. When we come to look at the 
details of this Bill, surely they are 
such as will commend themselves to 
the common sznse of this House. 
There is one concession made by the 
tithe owner which ought not to be lost 
sight of. At present if land is out of 
cultivation, two years of tithe arrears 
can be claimed when it again comes into 
cultivation. But if this Bill becomes 
law that claim will fall to the ground. 
Hon. Members who represent county 
constituencies will find it rather difficult 
to persuade their constituents that this 
Bill is not conceived in their interests, 
for no one can controvert the statement 
that it will remove a pressure from the 
tenant which has long weighed upon him 
in connection with the tithe rent-charge. 
It will remove a great deal of friction, 
and that must be a boon which the 
tenant farmers of this country will appre- 
ciate. Again, it should be remembered 
that the tithe rent-charge owner is the 
only person who pays rates upon his in- 
come. Living, as the clergy do, upon 
very narrow incomes, sometimes, I fear, 
on the very verge of privation, they 
find themselves called upon to pay rates 
upon their tithe rent-charge. This surely 
should be borne in mind when we 
are considering the re-adjustment of 
this question. One word as to the 
redemption clauses. I am glad that the 
Government have taken up that subject, 
though in what form they will carry it 
out may not yet be certain. If the Pre- 
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sident of the Board of Trade, however, can 
inducethe Chancellor of the Exchequerto 
grant money on easier terms so as to 
facilitate redemption he will be doing 
a great good ; and I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman will, in any case, take 
care of the interests of the tithe rent- 
charge owners, from whom great con- 
cessions are demanded. I sincerely con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman on 
the care and attention which he has given 
to the subject, and I can promise from 
this'side of the House, if not an absolutely 
unqualified, at any rate a very general 
support. The impression left by the de- 
bate is that the House has come to the con- 
clusion that the subject ought to be taken 
‘out of the category of unsettled questions. 
(10.50.) Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
The hon. Member who has just sat down 
has found fault with us for not being 
sufficiently impressed with the magnitude 
and importance of this Bill, and he com- 
plained that I was absent when the 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Bill made his statement. I am very 
proud that the hon. Gentleman thought 
it worth while to notice my absence ; but 
there was. also absent, apparently, a far 
more important person when this great 
measure affecting the tithe was opened 
to the House, and that was the represen- 
tative of the University of Oxford (Mr. 
J. G. Talbot). Therefore, if he will 
permit me to return the compliment, I 
will express my extreme surprise that 
the hon. Gentleman should have chosen 
that particular moment to absent him- 
self. He has talked of the unanimous 
tone which has characterised the whole 
of the debate on the opposite side of the 
House. The hon. Member must have 
singular conceptions of what constitutes 
unanimity. I have listened to every 
speech made to-night; but if the hon. 
Gentleman is of opinion that the speeches 
made by the Members for Ma'don (Mr. 
Gray), West Dorset (Mr. Farquharson), 
and the Tewkesbury Division of 
Gloucester (Sir J. Dorington), were 
speeches unanimously in favour of the 
proposals of the Government, I entirely 
differ from him. There was not one 
single provision of the Bill which the 
hon. Member for Maldon did not condemn 
in a very strong manner. 
‘*Mr. GRAY: I am very sorry to 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, 
Mr. Talbot 
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but I must say I certainly did not express 
any condemnation of that particular 
clause which transfers the onus of paying 
the tithe on to the*landlord. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, there is 
one clause which the hon. Member did 
not altogether condemn. I will do 
justice to that clause presently. I have 
to apologise for not having been present 
yesterday. The fact is I was usefully 
employed elsewhere. My absence from 
the opening of the debate was due to no 
desire to shirk this discussion, or to 
escape from whatever responsibility - 
might belong to me in respect of this 
measure. The hon Member for Oswestry 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton) has said quite 
truly that I have expressed approbation 
of any Bill which proposed to do the 
following things: First, to put the pay- 
ment of the tithe upon the landlord ; 
secondly, to bring about an abolition of 
distress; and thirdly, to obtain a 
reduction of the tithe if the land required 
it. I entirely agree, and if this Bill 
contained those provisions, or anything 
like them, I should be perfectly prepared, 
however much I might differ on the 
details, to support it. But, in my opinion, 
it contains none of them. This Bill does 
not put the payment upon the landowner 
and discharge the tenant. Of course 
you are not speaking of the case where 
the landowner now pays the tithe, but 
of the case where the occupier bears the 
burden. I venture to affirm that where 
the tenant now pays the tithe under 
contract with the landlord, this Bill does 
not discharge him from that payment. 
He will have to pay it exactly the same, 
though you may call it by another name. 
And with regard to the owner who is 
likewise the occupier there is naturally 
no pretence thathe receives any discharge. 
Now, I want this to be examined most 
carefully, because I want the occupiers 
of this country to see to what extent 
they get any relief at all under this Bill. 
You say the Bill abolishes distress. I 
absolutely deny that it abolishesdistresson 
any occupier whatever against whom it 
now operates. Not only this, but it intro- 
duces distress under circumstances which 
will make it a much greater burden. 
It leaves distress in every case where it 
now exists and makes it far more burden- 
some and costly than at present. I ask 
any hon. Gentleman to look at Clause 6, 
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Sub-section 2, of the Bill. On the whole, 
in England I should say, it is the more 
ordinary case for the tenant to contract 
to pay the tithe, and that is the case 
dealt with under this sub-section. In 
that case the tenant of the land— 

‘‘ Shall owe in addition to and as part of his 
rent, such sum in each year as the owner has 
paid in respect of the tithe rent-charge.”’ 

He is not relieved of the tithe rent- 
charge in any way. The landlord has 
paid the tithe, and he comes down on 
the tenant and levies upon him in place 
of the parson. The tithe under the name 
of rent wilt be exactly the same thing as 
the man paid before this Bill was intro- 
duced. How then is that man relieved? 
Take a case in which a tenant pays £100 
rent for his farm and the tithe rent-charge 
is £50. At present the tenant pays 
£100 rent to his landlord and £50 to the 
parson. Under this Bill the’ landlord 
will pay the £50 to the parson, and he 
will come down upon the tenant and 
demand that £50. Calling it rent does 
not make it different; it is tithe just as 
it was before. What is the relief then? 
The only difference is that the landlord 
levies instead of the parson, and as the 
agent of the parson. Now, I have said 
that distress is not done away with. 
Supposing that tenant says to his land- 
lord, ‘No, I will pay you the £100, but 
I will not pay the £50 of tithe which you 
have paid on my behalf,” just as he might 
have said to the parson, “I will not pay 
the £50.” The only.remedy the parson 
would have would be distress upon the 
land. But what is the situation of the 
tenant-farmer now? He is liable, not 
only for that which can only be levied 
by distress out of the land, but as you 
have by this Bill constituted it rent due 
to the landlord, the remedies against 
the tenant are the same remedies as 
those which the landlord has for rent. 
But that is not all. It becomes a 
debt which can be sued for; it be- 
comes a personal obligation which 
affects the whole property and person of 
the occupier; you can have executions 
not only against the land, but against the 
whole property of the tenant ; ay, and in 
the last resource you can have ejectment 
for non-payment of this sum of money, 
which really is tithe. I say that so far 
from relieving the occupying farmer you 
place upon him a threefold burden; you 
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create against him two remedies for levy- 
ing this sum of money to which he was 
not liable before. He is liable to tithe as 
a debt for which, after judgment, he may 
be sent to prison, and you have made 
him liable to ejectment. A nice position 
this, in which to place the Noncon- 
formists of Wales. You create against 
the tenant remedies of a most oppressive 
character to which he is not now sub- 
jected. That is the case of the tenant 
under contract to pay tithe at present ; 
it will be screwed out of him as before. 
Now, let me ask the attention of the 
House to a matter of the gravest im- 
portance, and one which ought to be 
thoroughly understood in the country. 
Look at the condition of the small holder 
who is owner and occupier of his own 
land. In my mind, that is a class of the 
community that requires the greatest 
protection at the hands of this House. 
He is dealt with in Clause 3, Sub-section 2, 
which says— 

** Where the owner of the lands is also the 
occupier, he shall, on the appointment of the 
Receiver become tenant to the Receiver in like 
manner as if he had attorned tenant to him as 
owner, and the sum ordered to be paid were 
the rent payable to the Receiver as such 
owner.”’ 

I ask the House -to listen to this and 
to consider the case of a man of this class, 
so numerous in Wales, who refuses to 
pay tithe. In what position does this 
Bill place him? He is made tenant to the 
Receiver. Who is the Receiver? He is 
the agent of the parson, he is the tithe 
collector-—what used to be called in Ire- 
land the tithe proctor—and you positively 
take this freeholder and, inorder to collect 
the tithe, make him tenant to the tithe 
collector. Is this going to bring peace 
to Wales? A more monstrous outrage 
Inever heard of. [Ministerial laughter. | 
Yes, you may laugh at these small free- 
holders, but you will soon laugh at the 
wrong side of your mouth, I think. If 
you make the small freeholders in 
England and Wales tenants to the tithe 
collector, you will find that your tithe, 
and the objects for which it is collected, 
will disappear very rapidly. Under this 
clause the tithe collector will have all 
the rights of the landlord, and amongst 
them, of course, the power of distress. 
What becomes, then, of the pretence that 
you do away with distress? The very 
first remedy that will be applied under 
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this claus2 is distress. The freeholder, 
being tenant to the Receiver, is subject 
also to an action and to judgment and 
‘consequences of judgment. This clause 
says— 

‘“Where the owner of the lands is also the 
occupier he shall, on the appointment of the 
Receiver, become tenant to the Receiver in like 
manner as if he had attorned tenant to him.” 
There is no attempt to define the con- 
ditions of this tenancy, and whether they 
are to contain a provision for re-entry is 
not stated, but whether there is to be a 
provision for re-entry or not, if the man 
is made tenant to the tithe-collector he 
can be turned out of his tenancy at any 
time. It comes to this, that you make 
the small freeholder the tenant of the 
parson in order that the latter may re- 
cover the tithe. To suppose that you 
are going to bring peace to Wales by 
legislation of this character, to my mind, 
passes beyond the limits of absurdity. 
In Clause 3 you deal with the non- 
occupying landowner, and whilst you have 
created a personal liability in the case 
of the occupier, you take very good care 
that the landowner shall have no personal 
liability whatever. Throughout this 
Bill your extreme regard for the interests 
of the landowner and your extreme dis- 
regard of the interests of the occupier 
are conspicuous. In the first section of 
Clause 3 a landowner not being an 
occupier is protected in this way :— 

‘An order under this Act shail not be 
executed personally against the owner.” 

But there is no provision that an order 
shall not be executed personally against 
the ocenpier ; in fact, it is to be executed 
personally against the occupier. There- 
fore, whilst you have provided that the 
owner shall not be personally liable, 

‘Nor by sale of the lands, nor by any process 
of law other than that provided by this Act,” 
you give no such protection to the 
occupier. Why then does the hon. 
Member for the Oswestry Division (Mr. 
Stanley Leighton) claim my vote for this 
Bill? It violates every principle 
which he- asks me _ to support. 
He may, perhaps, say that-some of the 
Amendments which were inserted by the 
Attorney General at the eleventh hour last 
Session were open to the same objection. 
That: is perfectly true. I must confess 
that when those clauses were flashed 

Sir W. Harcourt 
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upon us all of a sudden by the Attorney 
General, I did not realise that this was 
the case. [Ministerial cries of “Oh!”] 
No, and. I venture to say that-at the 
time nobody realised it. It is rather 
remarkable that even in this debate 
no one has yet drawn attention to the 
consequence of making a man liable for 
rent in this manner, and to how entirely 
it changes the aspect of the question 
when you do that which is the key- 
stone of this Bill, convert tithe rent- 
charge into a rent liability. If it be 
a reproach to me that I did not realise 
that these consequences would have 
followed from the proposals made last 
year, I accept the censure that may be 
passed upon me. [I do not believe the 
Government realised what they were 
doing. I believe they thought they 
were giving relief to the tenant, whereas 
they were really imposing upon him a 
great burden. I also approved, as the 
hon. Member for Oswestry says, of the 
reduction of the tithe rent-charge. 
When the hon. and learned Attorney 
General produced his new clauses to 
the House last year, there was one which 
I fixed upon at the time as most valu- 
able. That was the clause for the 
constitution of the County Court as a 
Land Court to revise the tithes, and now 
that clause has disappeared altogether. 
It is remarkable that the President of 
the Board of Trade denounced that 
clause and its principle in his speech 
yesterday. The Government are not 
fortunate with their Tithe Bills. They 
have introduced four, and they have all 
miscarried. Last Session they intro- 
duced a measure which was so knocked 
to pieces that they were obliged to 
change its whole scope, and®now one 
of the very Amendments which they 
then proposed is condemned by the 
President of the Board of Trade. That 
Amendment said— 

‘«'The Court, on being satisfied by evidence 
that it is just, shall make such order for the 
remission of part of the sum claimed as will 
prevent the total sun of the tithe rent-charge 
from exceeding the annual sum which, under 
all the circumstances of the case, may reasonably 
be taken to have been the net profit of the 
land.”’ 

That is something like a remission of 
tithe. Net profit was the principle of 
that measure. If there was no net profit 
the whole sum could be remitted and 
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the amount so remitted could not be 
recovered. But all that has gone, and 
the Amendment proposed by the 
Attorney General, I suppose with the 
sanction of the Cabinet, carrying that 
principle into effect has altogether dis- 
appeared. And what have we in its 
place? We have this extraordinary 
affair called the special rateable value. 
I should have thought the farmers of 
England had been bothered enough with 
rateable value already without being 
introduced to a new rateable value. 
This is an entirely new departure from 
the proposal of the Attorney General 
last year, and I am not pledged to support 
anything entirely different from that. 
This is not the Bill I am pledged to 
support. In my belief this is nothing 
but a re-opening of the settlement of 
1836. In my opinion, the claim of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite and on this side of 
the House for a fair and equitable 
revision of the position of the tithepayers 
is one that cannot and ought not to be 
resisted. I am glad that hon. Members 
behind me will take the opinion of the 
House about going into Committee upon 
the question whether there ought not to 
be arevision of the tithe. I think Her 
Majesty’s Government must perceive 
from the speeches which have been made 
from their own Benches the largeness of 
the undertaking they have entered upon. 
The alterations demanded by the hon. 
Member for the Maldon Division (Mr. 
Gray) and the hon. Member for West 
Dorset (Mr. Farquharson) are alterations 
of the whole fabric of the Bill. As to 
the Redemption Clauses, they have been 
condemned past all redemption by the 
speakers who sit behind me. There was 
no epithet of contempt which the hon. 
Member for West Dorset did not heap 
upon them. He said that under the 
terms fixed by this Bill no man in 
his senses would redeem, except it 
was in the case of smali building 
property. Unless the Government in- 
tend to keep us sitting till September I 
should advise them to withdraw the re- 
demption clauses. They are of no use to 
anybody ; they are utterly unworkable, 
and Ido not think they could ever be 
hammered into a workable measure. In 
dealing with property of this character, 
where the value is to be determined by 
bargain between the tithe owner 
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and the tithepayer, I can conceive no 
worse Body to preside over that bargain 
than the Board of Agriculture—it is the 
most unfit body that could be chosen. As 
the hon. Member for West Dorset said, 
the person who would negotiate on be- 
half of Church property would be merely 
the life tenant. The life tenant is not 
the proper person to deal in bargains with 
respect to that description of property, 
and if the redemptions are carried out 
the very worst Body to remain Trustees 
of that description of national property is 
the Kcclesiastical Commissioners. In 
their whole framework the redemption 
clauses are to be condemned. I confess 
lsee but one merit in this Bill, and 
that is, that it. professes to transfer the 
burden of tithes from the tenant to the 
landowner. Sut in its present shape it 
does not do so at all. As long as you 
leave the tithe upon the land you cannot 
help interfering with the tenant, because 
the occupier is the person from whom the 
tithe is to be collected. You have no 
hesitation in making the occupier per- 
sonally responsible, and you have done 
so, but you have not made the landowner 
personally responsible. In all these 
respects it appears to me that the Bill 
entirely fails to accomplish the objects 
you professed in our discussion last 
August. It does not relieve the tenant 
by transferring the burden of liability to 
the landlord, ard it does not abolish dis- 
tress. It keeps up distress in every case 
where it at present exists, and it does not 
provide anything adequate to meet the 
other evils of an action against the tenant 
and dismissal from his holding. Nor does 
it provide anything adequate for the re- 
vision of the tithe. Under these circum- 
stances I confess I see extremely little in 
this Bill that should make it worth adopt 
ing, and certainly nothing that promises 
a settlement of the tithe question. 
Throughout this discussion I hawe en- 
deavoured to conform to the invitation 
of the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. Talbot), and to discuss the 
matter quite apart from the question of 
the appropriation of tithe. I have said 
nothing with regard to disestablishment, 
although I have my own opinion on it. 
I have looked at the question only from 
the point of view of the effect the Bill 
will have on the occupier of land in Eng- 
land, which, I think, will be most pre- 
K 
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judicial. With reference to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Picton), and the speeches we have 
heard from representatives of Wales, if I 
may offer a word of advice to them, it is 
that they should sever the question 
of Welsh Disestablishment from the 
question of English Disestablishment. 
I think it is unfortunate that in the 
Amendmentof the hon. Member for Leices- 
ter the two questions are involved the 
one with the other ; and it would be far 
better if the question of Welsh Disestab- 
lishment were made the subject of a 
separate Motion. When it is thus raised 
I shall heartily support it, for I believe 
the case for Welsh Disestablishment and 
the appropriation of Welsh tithes to 
education or other national purposes 
has been abundantly established and 
ought to be supported. No doubt we 
shall have to go into Committee on this 
Bill; but unless the Government alter 
the Billas materially and as fandament- 
ally as they altered the Bill of last year, 
I do not think there is the smallest chance 
of its passing intolaw. If they want to 
save the time of the House I strongly 
advise them to throw a great deal of their 
cargo overboard. If they confine their 
Bill to one or two clauses, one clause 
throwing the liability for tithe upon the 
landowner, and another clause giving 
the County Court power to equitably 
revise the rent-charge, then they might 
pass their Bill. But in the form in which 
it is now framed the Bill does neither of 
these two things. The occupier is left 
with all the grievances complained of, 
his burden is practically as before. <A 
Bill which leaves the remedy of distraint 
and other remedies extant against the 
occupier, and which gives no equitable 
revision of the tithe, is a Bill so useless 
and so injurious that if a Division is 
taken I shall certainly vote against the 
Second Reading. 

*(11.35.) THe POSTMASTER GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Raikes, Cambridge Univer- 
sity): The right hon. Gentleman always 
interests the House, and never more so 
than when he is replying to himself. 
He has devoted the body of his speech to 
explaining away, as far as he can, that 
cordial approval which he bestowed on 
these self-same propositions when they 
were before the Honse last Session. The 
right hon. Gentleman is frank ; he says 
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it is only recently he has found salvation 
on this subject ; possibly what happened 
yesterday may have contributed to it; 
and I still cherish the belief that if he 
had spoken early yesterday we might 
have found him in the same mind he was 
in last August, when he assured the Go- 
vernment of his cordial support in passing 
these very propositions which he assures 
us now are impossible and untenable, 
The Amendments proposed last August by 
the Attorney General are not merely 
substantially but they are verbally 
identical with two of the clauses of the 
Bill to which the right hon. Gentleman 
objects to-night—Clauses 3 and 6. And 
what said the right hon. Gentleman then ! 
He said— 

“What I desire is that the Government 
should introduce a clean Bill, if I may be 
allowed to call it so, such a Bill as that cir- 
culated in the form of the Amendments of the 
Attorney General. We will then consider that 
Bill, and deal with it as containing a pri ciple 
we on this side of the House approve of, 
namely, that the tithe shall be put on the 
owner, and not on the occupier. It further 
contaius the principle that the tithe shall be 
seduced when rents and profits are not 
adequate to meet it. We approve of that, and 
also of the principle that in future the power 
of distraint should be abolished.” 


Well, Sir, that is the Bill of this Session. 
We have adopted the very words which at 
that time met with the warm approval 
of the right hon. Gentleman, although I 
am bound to say they were not viewed 
with equal approval by the right hon. 
Member for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan); for I believe he was almost 
a@ martyr, or at least a confessor, 
for the principles he then expressed, 
and to which he has now con- 
verted his right hon. Friend. I am 
unable to follow the particular cir- 
cumstances which have led the right 
hon. Member for Derby this year to sit 
at the feet of the right hon. Member for 
Denbighshire ; but the fact is evident. 
There is only one respect in which the 
Bill of this year departs from the Amend- 
ments of the Attorney General ; that is 
in the clause by which the Assessment 
Committee are substituted for the County 
Court for valuation purposes. Those who 
are familiar with county business will 
see how considerably the Bill of this year 
benefits the occupier of the land as com- 
pared with the Bill of last year ; because 
this Bill makes it possible to bring down 
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tithe to the level of the rateable value, 
which is formed on the basis of the land 
having paid a certain profit over the 
rental value instead of bringing it down 
to the net profit, which does not allow 
any margin of the sort. If the right hon. 
Gentleman has at heart the interest of 
the tenant-farmers, with whom he occa- 
sionally endeavours to coquet, though I 
think not very successfully, he should 
find in this clause an additional reason 
for supporting proposals on which he 
bestowed such encomiums last year. I 
do not know that I need occupy more 
time with the objections of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; we may leave the spzech of 
the one year to reply to that of the other. 
I think I have shown that the con- 
troversy is not so much between us and 
the right hon. Gentleman as between him- 
self andoneof his many former selves. For 
a moment or twol will refer to a few 
other speeches, though I am most un- 
willing at this hour to follow my hon. 
Friends and neighbours of Wales, who 
have made this discussion a sort of 
happy hunting ground for airing their 
views on Welsh disestablishment. I was 
glad to hear the words of counsel the 
right hon. Gentleman gave as to keeping 
separate questions distinct from each 
other ; but I fear his example may, before 
long, be in the opposite direction. 
The Mover of the Amendment 
and others appeared to me to labour 
under a_ strange confusion and 
conflict of purposes, which made their 
speeches more interesting as psychological 
exercises than as contributions to serious 
debate. We have had hon. Gentlemen 
objecting to the Bill because it is a tithe 
owners’ Bill, and we have had others 
objecting because they say it whittles 
away the property of the tithe. Not un- 
frequently we have heard hon. Gentle- 
men make use of both of these mutually 
destructive lines of argument as reasons 
for opposing the Bill. Most of the 
speeches which we have heard have 
answered each other; and it has been 
characteristic of more than one speech 
delivered below the Gangway opposite 
that it has answered itself. It is 
said that this Bill ought to be 
opposed because it will diminish 
what is called the national pro- 
perty in tithe, and we are told that this 
is national property because it belongs to 
the National Church, and then we are 
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also told that the Church is no longer to 
be regarded as the National Church. We 
are told that the State ought to take 
possession of the tithe because it belongs 
to a National Institution, and in the same 
breath we are told that the Church is not 
a@ National Institution. Such are the 
mutually destructive arguments of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and constitute the 
stock-in-trade of the usual disestablish- 
ment speeches we have listened to. But 
the hon. Member for the Eye Division 
(Mr. Stevenson) has discovered another 
pretext which excites our interest and 
curiosity more than the others with 
which we are more familiar. He told us 
we were to regard the tithe as not paid 
by the tenant—and there, I think, he was 
right—as not paid by the owner—and 
there, in a certain sense, he was also right 
—and then he proceeded to deduce from 
these established propositions the theory 
that the tithe is paid by the community, 
and therefore it was possible thecommunity 
might become the recipients of the tithe. 
I do not know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man is a landed proprietor ; if he is, I 
trust he is not a mortgagor. If he is the 
proprietor of property subject to mort- 
gage, he might as well declare that he 
does not pay the interest on themortgage ; 
it ispaid by the community amongst whom 
he would otherwise spend his money. I re- 
member he introduced this argument last 
year, and it struck me as one of the most 
interesting curiosities produced from the 
brain of hon. Gentlemen carrying on 
the search for novelties in politics. The 
speeches delivered by hon. Gentlemen 
on this side of the House have been very 
valuable contributious to the discussion. 
The hon. Member for the Maldon Division 
(Mr. Gray) has spoken with a vigour 
and independence which Her Majesty’s 
Government are ready to honour and 
value ; but though he made several sug- 
gestions as to the direction in which this 
Bill might be improved, he spoke 
generally in favour of it. The point he 
urged in regard to the separate assessment 
of buildings and land, and the deduction 
of the rateable value of buildings, is one 
the Government regard as well deserving 
consideration. There was another point 
he urged in the course of his speech 
with regard to the Board of Agriculture 
being allowed to appoint an arbitrator in 
the fixing the value of the tithe rent-charge 
which also appears to. the Government 
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to demand very careful examination. In 
the same way some of the suggestions of 
the hon. Member for West Dorset (Mr. 
Farquharson), although perhaps not so 
practical because a little more ambitious, 
are yet suggestions the Government are 
glad to have heard, and which will re- 
ceive the attention of the House in 
Committee. There have been two 
speeches made in the course of the 
debate in regard to the Welsh part of 
this question which I should like to 
notice. The hon. Member for Mont- 
gomeryshire said Wales was unanimous 
against the Bill, and that if this Bill 
were forced through it would justify a 
Separatist movement for Wales. 

Mr. STUART RENDEL: What I 
said was a Separatist movement in this 
House. 

*Mr.RAIKES: A Separatist movementin 
this House, I suppose by Welsh Members. 
But having fired off his minor pieces of 
artillery, the hon. Gentleman proceeded 
to tell us this is a punitive measure. 
Looking at the Times I do not find that 
word in the report of his speech ; but he 
used the expression. Well, I shall have 
an opportunity next week of addressing 
a Welsh constituency, and I may tell the 
hon. Member that the first and foremost 
measure to which I will call attention, as 
a claim of the Government on the con- 
fidence of the Welsh people, will be this 
very measure he so describes. I feel 
sure that any audience in Wales before 
whom the effect of the measure is fairly 
stated and not misrepresented and garbled 
by those who make it their business to 
misrepresent, and who live by misrepre- 
sentation.—[ “Oh, oh !” |}—I am making 
no reference to any Member of this 
House—I have never known any 
Member to be guilty of that— 
I am sure that any audience in 
Wales would regard this measure as 
a boon, and by no means as punitive. 
Unfortunately there are those in Wales 
who in the vernacular Press make 
it their business to misrepresent ; indeed, 
one of the qualifications for a Radical 
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candidate in a Welsh constituency at the 
present time appears to be that he should 
not understand the arguments by which | 
he is recommended to the electors. 
Although I am not master of the 
vernacular tongue, I, for my part, am ; 
prepared to tell the Welsh people the 
truth about this Bill; and I am sure that 
Mr. Raikes 
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fair-minded men, of whom there are 
hundreds of thousands in Wales, so far 
from considering this as a punitive 
measure will regard it as @ measure 
relieving the tenant-farmers from a 
grievance of which they have long com- 
plained. No doubt it will be punitive to 
the agitator, for it will deprive him 
of part of his stock-in-trade. I do not 
however, think that pity is likely to be 
excited for those who, having fostered and 
aggravated that grievance, are now doing 
all in their power to prevent its removal. 
I have only one word more to say, and 
that is with reference to the speech 
delivered two days ago by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Denbighshire. 
He went down in hot haste and, address- 
ing his constituents, he declared the 
tenant would under this Bill be put in a 
worse position, an infinitely worse position, 
than before ; that he was liable to be put 
into the County Court. to be mulcted in 
heavy costs, to be turned out of 
his holding by an officer of the 
Court in whose clutches he would 
remain until he prid the uttermost 
farthing. I wish my right hon. Friend 
had read the Bill before he made such 
an astounding statement. My right hon. 
Friend enjoyed some reputation at the 
Bar. He must know that a more out- 
rageous distortion of the whole provisions 
of the Bill was never attempted. 

*Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: The 
right hon. Gentleman is quoting from an 
abbreviated report of my remarks. I 
was referring particularly to the 6th 
clause and to the occupying owner. 

*Mr. RAIKES: Iam glad to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman will not accept 
the responsibility of the report. I have no 
doubt the most friendly reporter is some- 
times obliged to abbreviate the reports 
of my right hon. Friend’s speeches, But 
I am not able to give way altogether, for 
whether the right hon. Gentleman refers 
to the 6th clause or any other clause of 
the Bill, I should like to know how he 
can possibly justify the assertion that the 
tenant is liable to be put into the 
County Court and mulcted heavily in 
costs, because it is the owner who is to 
be put into the County Court, it is the 
owner who will have to pay costs, not the 
tenant. I know my right hon. Friend 
had no wishto misrepresent the Bill; but 
if he had he could not have done it more 
thoroughly. Itis only right to expose 
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such misstatements in this House when 
they are made by a man of light and 
leading in Wales like my right hon. 
Friend, Thesystemadopted in the Bill, the 
system of collecting from the owner not 
the occupier, has been the immemorial 
custom in Scotland. It has been in 
existence, I believe, almost ever since the 
Reformation. We have the experience of 
the most practical people in the world to 
guide us, and we see the Church of Scot- 
land existing under these conditions, and 
retaining the affection and sympathy of 
the people. Certainly it cannot be 
denied that the Church of Scotland exer- 
cises a powerful influence in the social 
life of Scotland. This is the system we 
are putting into operation, and I believe 
our proposal will meet the approval of 
the House of Commons as a body, and 
that we shall be followed by some of the 
Members of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own Party. Where is the Leader of the 
Liberal Party? He is, I presume, where 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby was last year. He has not yet 
found salvation by listening to the elo- 
quence of the Member for Denbighshire. 
The Bill, 1 believe, will be appreciated 
by the great majority of the people of 
the country, not as an attempt to aggran- 
dise the Church, not to improve the 
position of landowners, but a serious 
effort to place the burden on the right 
shoulders, and relieve those who plead 
scruples of conscience against the pay- 
ment of a just debt. We shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we have 
placed in a position of security this 
property, which I believe to be the 
property of the Church, but which 
equally requires to be guarded and 
defended if, as others say, it is property 
belonging to the nation. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): I 
desire, Sir, to be allowed to make a 
personal explanation. In the heat 
of debate last night I made use of 
an expression in reference to the 
hon. Member for East Bradford which, 
as reported in the Zimes, is not correct ; 
but which in any case, because of its 
personal nature, I regret having used. 


(11.55.) The House divided:—Ayes 
289 ; Noes 164.—(Div. List, No. 39.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 24th April. 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASE (PREVENTION) 
BILL.—(No. 80). 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 19. 


*(12.19.) Tue PRESIDENT or tHe 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(Mr. Rircme, Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s): I regret I was not in 
the House when this Bill came on last 
night. I understand that objection was 
raised to its being proceeded with in 
consequence of a fear on the part 
of some hon. Members thet power would 
be given to the Local Government Board 
to approve the inclusion of certain 
diseases which are contagious in their 
character in the operation of this Bill. A 
similar question was raised last year, and 
I was then successful in assuring hon. 
Members that the word infectious dis- 
tinctly excluded such diseases. I may 
say that my opinion is fortified by that 
of the Law Officers of the Crown. If, 
after consultation, hon. Gentlemen still 
think it necessary to expressly provide 
against this contingency, I will undertake 
to introduce the necessary words in the 
Interpretation Clause on the Report. 
stage. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 20. 

(12.21.) Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) : 
I desire to -bring an important point 
arising out of this clause under the atten- 
tion of the Committee. This clause pro- 
vides that where the Act is put in force: 
in any district in which a Local Act 
containing a similar provision is in 
force, such last-mentioned provision 
shall cease to be in operation. Now, I 
consider that to be altogether superfluous, 
and I propose to move that this clause 
be expunged, and that the Act shall not 
be put in force in any district in which 
similar provisions are enforced under a 
Local Act. 

Amendment proposed, “That Clause 
20 be omitted.” : 

Question proposed, “That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


*(12.22.) Mr. RITCHIE: If the hon. 
Gentleman will be good enough to scan 
Clause 20 carefully he will find that if 
the provisions of this Act are by a Local 
Act enforced in any particular district 
this Act shall not apply. 
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(12.23.) Dr TANNER: My point is 
that this clause is superfluous. Surely 
every district is the best authority to 
decide what are its own requirements. 
I will appeal to my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast to say if he 
thinks it judicious the clause should pass 
in its present form. 

(12.24.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
I think the assurances we have received 
from the hon. Gentleman in charge of 
this Bill are satisfactory. 

Dr. TANNER: Very well. In defer- 
ence to my hon. Friend’s superior judg- 
ment I withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Royal 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered upon 
Monday 14th April, and to be printed. 
[Bill 210.] 


TREES (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 70.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2. 
- Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 

9, after the word “shall,” to insert the 
words “subject as hereinafter men- 
tioned.” —( Mr. Macartney.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted,” 


Objection being taken to Further Pro- 
ceedings, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 


Committee report Pro.ress; to sjt 
again upon Wednesday 23rd April. 


INLAND REVENUE REGULATION BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to consoli- 
date certain enactments relating to the regu- 
lation of the Inland Revenue, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Jackson, Mr. William 
Henry Smith, and Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 211.] 


HOP INDUSTRY. 

Ordered, That Sir Roper Lethbridge be dis- 
charged from further attendance on the Select 
Committee on Hop Industry. 

Ordered, That Mr. Herbert Knatchbull- 
Hugessen be added to the Committee.—(Mr. 
Akers-Douglas.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Saturday, 29th March, 1890. 


COMMISSION. 
The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 
1. Consolidated Fund (No. 1.) 
2. Crown Office. 
3. County Councils Association Ex- 
penses. 
. Lunacy (Consolidation). 
. Army (Annual). 
House adjourned at half past Ten 
o’clock to Thursday the 17th 
of April next, a quarter past 
Four o'clock, 


ot 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 29th March, 1890. 


The House met at Ten of the clockin 
the morning. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners. 
The House went ;—and being re- 
turned ;— 
Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to,— 
1. Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Act, 
1890. 
. Crown Office Act, 1890. 
. County Councils Association Ex- 
penses Act, 1890. 
4. Lunacy Act, 1890. 
. Army (Annual) Act, 1890. 
Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House, of Friday 28th March, Mr. 


Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


oO b 


oO 


House adjourned at a quarter after Ten 
o'clock, till Monday next, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 31st March, 1890. 





QUESTIONS. 





EXPORT DUTIES IN THE SCILLY 
ISLANDS. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that an Export Duty of 6d. per cwt. has 
been for some time charged by Mr. 
Smith, the proprietor of the Scilly 
Islands, on all flowers exported from the 
islands ; with what object has this Export 
Duty been imposed, and is such duty 
legal; whether he is aware that Mr. 
Smith imposes a duty of 5s. a year on 
every boat-owner, and in addition 1s. 
extra duty for every boat actually em- 
ployed, and a duty of 1d. each for all 
shell fish exported from the islands, 
including lobsters, crayfish, and crabs ; 
and whether Mr. Smith has carried out 
any works for the improvement of land- 
ing-places in the off islands out of the 
proceeds of those duties; whether he 


* has been informed that in the past the 


captains of vessels anchored in the roads 
have in some instances refused to pay the 
charge levied upon such vessels, on the 
ground that no legal right existed to 
impose such charges; whether, in the 
Provisional Order constituting a Local 
Council for the islands, it is proposed to 
confirm the rights, if any, of Mr. Smith 
to levy these several duties ; and whether 
he will take into consideration the advis- 
ability of withdrawing from the pro- 
prietor the right to impose some or all of 
these duties, especially those levied on 
the export of flowers and shell fish ? 
*The PRESIDENT or tax LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The Pro- 
visional Order which the Local Govern- 
ment Board propose to issue for the 
constitution of a Local Council for the 
Scilly Islands will not touch the question 
of any rights of Mr. Dorrien Smith to 
levy the duties or charges which are 
mentioned in the question. The Board 
are not empowered by the Act under 
which the Order is issued either to con- 
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firm any rights of Mr. Dorrien Smith to 
levy these charges or to withdraw from 
him any such rights. As regards these 
duties or charges they are matters with 
regard to which the Board have no juris- 
diction whatever. 


IRELAND—THE RIVER SLANEY. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he is aware that there are 36 
preserves or several fisheries on the 
River Slaney between the town of Ennis- 
corthy and the source of the river in 
which the respective owners have neg- 
lected to pay to the Board of Conserva- 
tors the amount laid down by Act of 
Parliament, namely, 10 per cent. on the 
Poor Law valuation of such fisheries ; 
why has this money not been collected 
from the owners in the same way as the 
Licence Duty required by rod and net 
fishermen; and with whom does. the 
fault lie that this rate has not been col- 
lected up to the present ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Ba.rour, Manchester, 
E.): The Inspectors of Irish Fisheries 
report that at the present time there are 
only two fisheries in the River Slaney 
valued under the Poor Law, and that on 
each of these Licence Duty covering the 
10 per cent. rate fixed by Statute has 
been paid. The point as to whether any 
other fisheries in this river should be 
rated is under the consideration of the 
Valuation Department. The 10 per 
cent, rate is recoverable by Boards of 
Conservators in the same manner as 
Licence Duty. 


UNMUZZLED DOGS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
it has come to the knowledge of the 
Police of Dunfanaghy that considerable 
alarm and annoyance has been caused to 
the inhabitants of that town by a fero- 
cious dog, the property of Captain 
Brunker, of the Royal Noth Lancashire 
Regiment, stationed at Dunfanaghy ; and 
whether this dog has frequently worried 
and maimed other dogs in the streets, 
unchecked by Captain Brunker ; and, if 
so, whether he can say why this animal 
is allowed to go unmuzzled, and why its 
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owner: has not been prosecuted by the 
police ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am given to 
understand that no complaint has been 
made to the local police, nor has any cir- 
cumstance come to their knowledge 
suggesting that there is any ground for 
such a complaint. 


THE BELFAST SORTING OFFICE. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General how long the 
Controllership in the Belfast sorting office 
has been vacant; and when it is to be 
filled up? 


*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge) : There 
is no such appointment as that of 
Controller in the Belfast Post Office. 
The appointment in question is that of 
clerk, and this appointment has been 
filled by the promotion of Mr. Grant, 
who has for some time been performing 
the duties of Controlling officer. 


THE FASTNET ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg toask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he will explain why 


tenders were not invited for the con- 
tract for boat attendance on the Fastnet 
Rock Lighthouse, which lapsed on the 
th of January last ; when will tenders 
be invited, and what reason is there for 
the delay ; when the late boat Halcyon 
‘was suspended from attendance, were 
any steps taken to ascertain the truth or 
otherwise of the allegations made by the 
crew of this boat that their lives and the 
lives of the light-keepers of the Fastnet 
Lighthouse were seriously endangered 
on more than one occasion through the 
boat’s unseaworthy state; whether the 
Board of Trade were warned a few years 
ago that the boat was in a dangerous 
state ; whether there is any intention to 
re-instate this alleged unseaworthy boat 
in attendance on the lighthouse ; at what 
weekly cost has the steamship Alert been 
for weeks doing the work, and would he 
inquire whether the attendance could be 
carried on more cheaplyand as efficiently 
by a local boat ; how long is it intended 
to continue the Alert at this work ; and 
is it a fact that a seaworthy boat has 
been offered to attend on the lighthouse 
at the old contract price ? 
Mr. Patrick O Brien 
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*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD o,f 
TRADE (Sir Micnart Hicks Beaca, 
Bristol, W.): I have communicated with 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights, who 
inform me that tenders were not adver- 
tised for as usual on the expiration of the 
late contract, inasmuch as the question 
of revision has been for some time past 
under consideration, but that tenders 
will be immediately invited by public 
advertisement, for temporarily carrying 
on the attendance on Fastnet. In Jan- 
uary last, the contractor reported that 
some of his crew complained that the 
Halcyon was not seaworthy ; but on a 
subsequent examination made by order 
of the Commissioners by the commander 
of their steamship Alert, assisted by his 
ship’s carpenter, the vessel was reported 
to be “perfectly sound” and well found 
in gear, &c. Should the former contrac- 
tor tender again, and his tender be 
accepted, the Commissioners will not 
object to the employment of the Halcyon. 
No additional expense has been incurred 
through the steamship Alert being sent 
to Crookhaven to carry out the service, 
beyond the cost of the coal and stores 
expended, and she will continue the work 
until such time as o new contract for 
the temporary service has been arranged. 
The former crew of the Halcyon stated. 
they had a boat, and would attend the 
Fastnet at the old contract rate per trip; 
but the Commissioners know nothing of 
the boat in question. With regard to 
the fourth paragraph of the question, I 
haye to say that three years ago, 
when tenders were being invited, the 
Board of Trade were told by an intending 
tenderer that the boat of the existing 
contractor was unseaworthy and the com- 
plaint was forwarded to the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights, who are the 
Executive Authority in the matter. 
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SALES OF INCUMBERED ESTATES. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland what is the area and value of the 
land which has changed hands under 
“The Sale of Incumbered Estates Act, 
1848,” up to 3lst December, 1889? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Registrar 
to the Land Judges reports that there 
are no means of ascertaining the area of 
the land disposed of by sale during the 
period mentioned. The total receipts for 
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land sold, which, however, includes house 
property, amounted from 1850 to 
December 31, 1889, to £54,565,205. 


THE LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. PETER M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, inasmuch as 
originating notices served in 1887 by 
tenants in the County Sligo are still un- 
disposed of, why the Land Commissioners 
departed from their practice hitherto of 
holding sittings in December as well as 
in July ; and when the next sittings will 
be held? May I further ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, as he now pro- 
poses to proceed with the Land Purchase 
Bill, it is not desirable to expedite these 
proceedings ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; I think 
it is desirable that the proceedings of the 
Court should be carried on as rapidly as 
possible ; but 1 do not know that that is 
a matter which is directly affected by the 
Land Purchase Bill. In regard to the 
particular question on the Paper, the 
Iand Commissioners report that no 
fixed rule has ever existed for holding 
sittings of Sub-Commissions at regular 
intervals or at specified periods of the 
year. The Commissioners are using 
every exertion to have the remaining 
applications received in the closing months 
of 1887 cleared off with every possible 
expedition. 


CHARGE AGAINST AN IRISH 
MAGISTRATE. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the recent statement of the Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, that Mr. Percy 
Morgan, J.P., had obtained money under 
the Arrears Act, in consequence of an 
affidavit joined in by him in which he 
swore that asum of £30 rent was due to 
him by Bernard Clogher, his tenant, up 
to lst November, 1880; whether he has 
been furnished with a receipt showing 
that on the 30th April, 1881 (one year 
and seven months prior to the swearing 
of the affidavit) Mr. Clogher had cleared 
up all rent due him to the Ist 
November, 1880; and whether he will 
make inquiries into the matter, and con- 
sider whether the penalties specified in 
Section 7 of the Arrears Act should 
be enforced in the case ? 
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Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
JRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): I have not yet had time to 
obtain the facts necessary to enable me 
to form an opinion as to the character of 
the transactions. I will, however, do so 
without delay. 

Mr. SEXTON : Assuming the receipt 
to be genuine, does it not show that a 
swindle has been committed ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Iam unable to givea 
complete answer to the question until I 
know what the facts of the case are. 


THE ENNISKILLEN POST OFFICE. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he will now grant the sum of money 
offered as compensation to David McGaw, 
of Enniskillen, in 1884, in settlement of 
the dispute in reference to the Ennis- 
killen Post Office ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: A sum of £200 was 
offered to Mr. McGaw in 1884, on con- 
dition of his releasing the Postmaster of 
Enniskillen from an agreement to take a 
lease of the old Post Office premises. 
Mr. McGaw refused those terms, and 
the Postmaster was compelled to execute 
the lease. Under these circumstances, I 
am not now prepared to recommend that 
any sum of money should be granted + 
Mr. McGaw. 


THE QUINN BEQUEST. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
why there is so great delay in the matter 
of the “ Quinn Bequest” for Newry? 

Mr. MADDEN : I gather from infor- 
mation received from my hon. Friend 
the Attorney General for England that 
this is a bequest which is being admin- 
istered in the English Courts. If the 
hon. Gentleman will postpone the ques- 
tion I will cause full inquiry to be made. 
Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to give 
notice that I will repeat the question on 
an early day after Easter. 


BOYCOTTING. 
Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the trial of James 
Daly, a large merchant in: the town of 
Carrickmacross, and three others from 





the same place, before Judge O’Brien, at 
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boycotted the Great Northern Railway 
(Ireland), three of them getting six 
months each hard labour, the other three 
months ; whether he is aware that they 
were taken-from the County Monaghan 
to the City of Derry ; that all Catholics 
were asked to stand aside, some of the 
Catholics being Justices of the Peace, 
and that the greater number of the jury 
who tried the prisoners were Orangemen ; 
whether the report is correct that a local 
solicitor, not employed in the case, advised 
the Solicitor General as to the Protestants 
who should not be allowed on the jury, 
and that a gentleman connected with the 
Derry Sentinel newspaper also advised 
Mr. Ross as to keeping off a Protestant 
named Hatrick; and whether care will 
be taken in the future that Catholics 
shall not be excluded from juries? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My attention 
has been called to the conviction referred 
to in the question. It is the fact that 
the venue was changed from the County 
of Monaghan to the City of Derry in 
order to obtain a fair and impartial trial ; 
but I have no information as to the re- 
ligion of the persons who composed the 
jury, or of those who were directed to 
stand aside. The report mentioned in 
the third paragraph, that a local solicitor 
advised the Solicitor General as to the 
Protestants who should not be allowed 
on the jury, does not appear to be 
correct. 

Mr. SEXTON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman throw any light on the fact 
that three of the prisoners, who were not 
members of the National League, only 
got three months’ imprisonment ; while 
three others, who were members of the 
League, got six months’ imprisonment, 
although the Lord Lieutenant has 
never exercised his full powers in that 
county ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I 
cannot throw any light upon it. 


THE POSTMASTER OF MEARNS CROSS. 

Mr. O’HANLON: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether Thomas Kelly, of 
Esnacillager, or Mearns Cross, who was 
appointed postmaster some two years ago 
by an official from Dublin, was ever re- 
munerated forhistroubleand expense ; and 
whether, inasmuch as Kelly set the boxes 
apart for stamps, letters, and papers, and 
kept them exclusively for that purpose 

Mr. O’ Hanlon 
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since, and that his place is eight miles 
from Clunes, County Monaghan, and 
three miles from the nearest post office, 
some remuneration will be paid to him 
for his expenses ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I cannot find that any 
appointment was conferred on Thomas 
Kelly, as supposed by the hon. Member ; 
but about the time stated the official 
delivery of letters was extended in the 
neighbourhood of Mearns Cross. 1 will, 
however, have further inquiry made on 
the subject. 


THE CASE OF CAPTAIN RYE. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
I beg to ask the Attorney General 
for Ireland whether Mr. C. J. Harold, 
one of the Justices who were try- 
ing the case against Captain Rye 
at Crookstown, County Cork, has been 
and still is employed by Captain Rye 
as bailiff or agent; and, if so, whether 
an intimation will be conveyed to him 
not to take any further part in the case 
in which there are four other magistrates 
adjudicating ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have called for a 
Report upon this matter, but have not yet 
received it. I must, therefore, ask the 
hon. Member to defer the question. 

Dr. TANNER: As the matter is one 
of great interest, will the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman deign to afford me 
information to-morrow 4 

Mr. MADDEN: Certainly, if I have 
received it. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, as President of the Irish Local Go- 
vernment Board, whether hisattention has 
been directed to the action of Mr. John 
Rye atthe Bandon Board of Guardians, 
and if it is correctly reported that Mr. 
Rye endeavoured to prevent the poor 
labourer, Jeremiah Corcoran, from ob- 
taining out-door relief; whether he is 
aware that it was proved that Mr. 
Rye’s object was to oblige Corcoran to 
take the bribe of 7s. weekly made by 
Captain Rye, now on his trial for shoot- 
ing Corcoran ; and that medical evidence 
was given the Boardin support of Cor- 
coran’s claim; and whether the Local 
Government Board intend to take any 
action in the matter ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: ‘I am informed 
that it is the case that at the meeting of 
the Board of Guardians Mr. John Rye 
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did state that if Corcoran required more 
than the 7s. a week offered by Captain 
Rye it would be given, as the latter did 
not wish that the man should be a charge 
upon the rates. The assertion in the 
second paragraph was made by a member 
of the Board, but was repudiated by Mr. 
John Rye. Medical evidence was given 
in the case. The Board decided to con- 
tinue the allowance of 5s. a week sanc- 
tioned at their previous meeting. The 
Local Government Board are not aware 
of anything in the matter calling for 
action on their part. 

Dr. TANNER: Am I to understand 
from the right hon. Gentleman that the 
reports which appear in all the Cork 
newspapers, to the effect that Mr. John 
Rye said that Captain Kye had offered 
this man 7s.a week, and that there was, 
therefore, no necessity for granting him 
out-door relief, are not correct ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
seen the reports in the Cork papers. 

Dr. TANNER: Was not this money 
deliberately offered to Corcoran on be- 
half of Captain Rye, as a bribe, after 
having fired at him twice, not to give 
evidence against him ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have given 
the hon. Member all the information that 
has reached me. I understand there 
was no question of a bribe, nor am I 
aware: that Captain Rye fired twice. 
That is the very question at issue. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Was it not stated 
before Mr. Cecil Roche that the man had 
been tampered with; and did not Mr. 
Cecil Roche adjourn the Court so that he 
might have the man brought before him 
in order to ascertain whether he had 
been tampered with ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
the hon. Member to defer that question. 

Dr. TANNER: I will take the oppor- 
tunity of raising the question of this 
discreditable transaction on the Vote for 
the administration of Jaw and justice. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is a 
fact that the Dromore, County Tyrone, 
Bench of Magistrates is composed of nine 
Orangemen and one Roman Catholic, 
although an overwhelming majority 
of the people in the district are Roman 
Catholics; and whether he will draw 
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the attention of the Lord Chancellor to 
the matter with a view to having some 
Catholic Magistrates appointed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Lord 
Chancellor’s Secretary informs me that 
the Dromore Bench appears to have been 
attended during the last three years by 
nine Local Justices. There is no infor- 
mation as to whether any of these 
Magistrates are Orangemen, nor as to the 
relative proportion of the religious de- 
nominations of the people in the district. 
I am also informed that the Vice Lieu- 
tenant of the county is always glad to 
consider the names of any properly- 
qualified Roman Catholics that may be 
submitted to him and the Lord Chancel- 
lor to give effect to such recommenda- 
tions when made. 


IRISH TRAMWAYS. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, 8.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury what is the unappro- 
priated residue of the £40,000 a year 
mentioned in “The Tramways (Ireland) 
Act, 1883”; and whether any, and, if 
so, how much, approximately of this 
residue will be applied, in addition to 
the £600,000 mentioned in “The Light 
Railways Act, 1889,” towards carrying 
out the railways passed by Grand Juries 
under that Act? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tpa—e TREASURY 
(Mr. Jacksoy, Leeds, N.) : Of the £40,000 
mentioned in the Tramways (Ireland) 
Act, 1883, the amount unappropriated is, 
Iam informed, £16,691, which will be 
available for appropriation in addition to 
the £600,000 provided under the Light 
Railways Act of last Session. 


THE ERASMUS SMITH ENDOWMENT. 


Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when 
will the Educational Endowments Com- 
missioners publish their scheme dealing 
with the Erasmus Smith Endowment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I under- 
stand that some delay has occurred 
in considering the scheme, owing to 
the retirement of Mr. Justice Naish, one 
of the Judicial Educational Endowments 
Commissioners, from the Commission 
owing to ill-health. But that the matter 
now only awaits the return from Circuit 
of his suecessor on the Commission. 
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THE CLONGOREY ESTATE. 


Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether Mrs. Kelly, the tenant 
of the Clongorey holding referred to in 
the order of committal issued by the 
County Court Judge of Kildare, has 
been released from prison by the Execu- 
tive ; whether Mrs. Morrissey, a person 
not the tenant of holding, is still in 
prison, with her infant, one month old ; 
and whether the Executive have re- 
solved that this imprisonment shall con- 
tinue ? 

Mr. A. J..BALFOUR: As already 
stated in reply to a former question, 
Mrs. O’Kelly was discharged from 
custody on medical grounds. Mrs. 
Morrissey is still confined in prison with 
her infant. The Executive Govern- 
ment-have no control in the matter. The 
woman is in custody by order of the 
County Court Judge, and can obtain her 
release at any moment by purging her 
contempt. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the husband of 
Mrs. Morrissey is in prison also; and 
does he contend that this woman and 
her infant had any control over the 
farm ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the case to 
answer the question. Mrs. Kelly was 
released from custody on medical 
grounds on the approval of the com- 
mitting Judge. If medical grounds can 
be urged in the case of Mrs. Morrissey, I 
have no doubt that she will be discharged 
also. 

Mr. SEXTON: As the husband, who 
is the only person to control her, is in 
prison, is it not the imperative duty of 
the right hon. Gentleman to ascertain 
whether there has not been an abuse of 
authority ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have already 
said that the Government cannot inter- 
fere. 

Mr. SEXTON : Then I will endeavour 
to: press the question upon the attention 
of the. House before the adjournment 
for Easter. 


EVICTIONS IN DONEGAL. 
Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
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lately-contemplated evictions on the 
Stewart and Swiney Estates in County 
Donegal have been abandoned in defer. 
ence to any suggestions made on the 
part of the Irish Executive; whether 
like suggestions were made to the agent, 
of the Olphert Estate; and, if so, by 
whom, and what was his reply ; how 
many families have been evicted on the 
Olphert Estate during the past week ; 
and how many evictions were abandoned 
and. by whose authority, and for what 
cause they were abandoned ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No suggestions 
as to the abandonment of evictions on 
any of the estates mentioned have been 
made by the Government, nor have I 
any reason to believe that the evictions 
on the Stewart and Swiney Estates have 
been abandoned, although it would seem 
that they have been for the most part 
deferred. I understand that one decree 
was executed on the Swiney Estate last 
week ; 67 families were evicted on the 
Olphert Estate, all of whom, except those 
who were sub-tenants, had joined the 
Plan of Campaign and paid money into 
the war chest instead of to the landlord. 
Four evictions were abandoned at the 
instance of the agent to the property, 
owing in one case to the tenant havi 
died the previous day, and in the other 
cases to the opinion of the military 
doctor present, that the inmates of the 
houses concerned were unfit for removal 
through illness. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that a telegram was 
sent by the agent of the Olphert Estate 
to the District Inspector, threatening that 
he would carry out evictions himself 
next week if protection was not afforded, 
and why did he threaten to do this ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I know nothing 
whatever about the telegram. It 
appears as if it has been stolen. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN : Without discussing 
that question, I may say that, whether 
stolen or not, it is not forged. I beg to 
give notice that after the Easter Recess I 
will call attention more specifically to 
the evictions on this estate. 


MR. HUGH GRAHAM, J.P. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether any complaints 
have reached the Lord Chancellor of the 
conduct of Mr. Hugh Graham, J.P., 
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of Rahoney, Dromore, County Tyrone, 
accusing him of drunkenness and 
threatening to assault a passenger in a 
railway carriage on the 27th of March, 
1889, of being under the influence of 
drink while giving evidence in a Land 
Court on 23rd January, 1889, when Mr. 
Justice Litton had him removed from 
court by a policeman ; and of being on 
another occasion drunk at the Omagh 
Railway Station and annoying ladies, 
when a policeman who was asked to 
arrest him refused, on the grounds that 
he was on railway premises; and 
whether the Lord Chancellor has inquired 
into these allegations, and with what 
result ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the case of this gentleman is being 
inquired into by the Lord Chancellor. 


LAND PURCHASE IN IRELAND. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the report of the professional 
valuer appointed by the Land Commis- 
sioners, as reported in Cork Herald, to 
inquire into the security offered by the 
holdings on the estate of Mr. H. B. 
O'Sullivan at Rahoona and Kilnamartyra, 
County Cork, for the repayment of the 
advance, from which it appears that the 
purchase money offered by the tenants 
was excessive, and that the combined 
interests of the tenants and landlord were 
not deemed by the valuer security for 
the money ; whether it is a fact: that the 
terms of purchase agreed upon by the 
tenants would have brought down the 
yearly payments to nearly 50 per cent. 
under the present rents; whether it is 
true that the rental in question was 
determined and enforced by the Receiver 
Department of the Chancery Court, and 
that many tenants were evicted by the 
court in default of payment of rack rents ; 
and whether it is his intention to take 
any notice of the Report of the pro- 
fessional valuer ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Inquiry is 
being made into this matter. 

Dr. TANNER: May I remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that the matter 
has been brought under the notice of this 
House again and again? How long will 
it take the right hon. Gentleman to give 
me some sort of a reply, or will he give 
me any reply at all? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot give 
the hon. Gentleman a reply until I 
receive the information that will enable 
me to answer his question. 

Dr. TANNER: I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will observe the usual courtesy 
towards hon. Members who feel it their 
duty to put questions in this House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COM- 
MISSION. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he can explain how it is. 
that some of the volumes issued by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission in 
1888 were allowed to appear without the 
valuable and exhaustive index which 
usually accompanies these interesting col- 
lections of manuscripts; and if, seeing 
that the value and usefulness of thése 
volumes are largely: enhanced by such 
an itidex, he will request the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission to prepare and. 
publish an index to the manuscripts of 
the Duke of Rutland, the manuscripts of 
Earl Cowper, and any other volume of 
the series that is at present without an. 
index ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marrews, 
Birmingham E.): It is distinctly stated 
in the first volume of the Report on the 
Duke of Rutland’s manuscripts that the 
index to the first two volumes will be 
given at the end of the second. The 
second volume is now in the press. The 
index to the three volumes of the calen- 
dar of Lord Cowper’s manuscripts (two 
of which have been issued) will be at 
the end of the third and concluding 
volume, which is practically complete 
and in the press. I am not aware that 
any other volume in the series is at 
present without an index. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MISSION TO DELHI. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) - 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of’ 
State for India whether his attention has 
been drawn to a letter of the Bishop 
Designate of Durham, published in the 
Times of 26th March, respecting the 
Cambridge Mission to Delhi, in which: it 
is stated that “This work was under- 
taken at the suggestion of the Indian 
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Government, who have given the site ;” 
and whether this statement is accurate ; 
and, if so, whether this is a departure 
from the traditional British policy in 
India of strict neutrality in religious 
matters ? 


*Tat UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : 
In reply to the hon. Gentleman, I have 
to say that the “work” referred to by 
the Bishop Designate of Durham is 
St. Stephen’s College, Delhi—an educa- 
tional establishment of the Cambridge 
Mission. It has always been the prac- 
tice of the Government of India to make 
grants in aid to all institutions calculated 
to promote the education of the people, 
and this practice has not been found to 
interfere with the religious freedom 
which the British Government guaran- 
tees. 


THE MAHARAJA SCINDIA. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the telegram of the Governor 
of India, of the 19th June, 1886, to the 
late Maharaja Scindia, was in reply to 
the dying request of His Highness, that 
his son should not be placed for instruc- 
tion under a European tutor; and 
whether the Secretary of State will lay 
upon the Table the complete text of the 
letter of the late Maharaja referred to. 
in the previous answer of the Under 
Secretary, and of any reply thereto ? 


*Srr J. GORST: The character of the 
request of the late Maharaja Scindia is 
not correctly described in the question ; 
but it was undoubtedly his wish in June, 
1886, that his son, then under 10 years 
of age, should be under native and not 
European tutors. This wish was for 
three years complied with, and the young 
Maharaja was left during that time 
under the charge of native tutors only. 
He is now 13} years of age; and in the 
judgment of the Government of India 
his own interests and those of his people 
require that, while neither his religion 
nor caste will be in any way inter- 
fered with, he shall be under the charge 
of a’ British officer. The Secretary of 
State does not think it in the interest of 
the Public Service to lay on the Table 
either the letter or the reply. 

Mr. Bradlaugh 
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THE 19rn MIDDLESEX RIFLES. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he can 
state the date or dates or tenor of any 
charges of insubordination preferred 
against the bandsmen of the 19th 
Middlesex (Bloomsbury) Rifles ; when 
such charges were investigated; and 
whether the accused were then severally 
present and heard in their defence, or 
whether he will cause inquiry to be made 
in the matter? 

*Tae SECRETARY or STATEror WAR 
Mr. E. Srannops, Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): The commanding officer reports 
that the insubordination of the bandsmen 
consisted of persistent and long-continued 
defiance of, and opposition to, the band- 
master’s authority. Apart from this 
general course of insubordination, they 
were insubordinate on December 11 and 
January 25, on which latter day some of 
them were very insolent to the adjutant. 
I have no doubt that the commanding 
officer satisfied himself that these men 
could not be retained as bandsmen con- 
sistently with discipline; and I do not 
contemplate any further inquiry. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that with reference to 
Bandsmen Andrews, ©. Butler, W. 
Butler, and Norman, the colonel heard 
the charge against them, and acquitted 
them; while with reference to five 
others there has been no charge and no 
hearing against any of them? If the 
right ‘hon. Gentleman can be satisfied 
that such was the case, will he direct” 
inquiry into the matter ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: In the interests 
of discipline, I shall not go behind the 
decision of the commanding officer. 


EXTRADITION TREATY WITH THE 
UNITED STATES, 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if the 
new Extradition Treaty between Her 
Majesty and the United States has been 
duly ratified and is now in force ; and 
whether, having regard to the long- 
standing interchange of criminal refugees 
between Anglo-Saxon States which may 
now be effectually stopped, the provisions 
of the new Treaty can be brought to the 
knowledge of the Chief Officers of Police 
throughout the country ? 
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*THs UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
york FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
gussoN, Manchester, N.E.): The new 
Extradition Treaty between Her Majesty 
and the United States has been duly 
ratified, and will come into force on the 
4th of April. Iam informed that the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment will call the attention of Chief 
Officers of Police to the Treaty. 


RETURNS OF ACCIDENTS. 

Sir WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he has any objection to include 
in the Return of Accidents (Factories, 
Railways, and Mines), notice of which 
appears in to-day’s Orders, the localities, 
and the names of the factories, work- 
shops, and mines in which accidents have 
occurred during the year ending 31st 
October, 1889 ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am afraid I 
cannot comply with the hon. Member’s 
request. It would add enormously to 
the labour and-cost of the Return ; and it 
would be wholly unprecedented, and nota 
little invidious, and would lead to con- 
clusions possibly altogether erroneous as 
to the persons really responsible for the 
accidents, unless the cause of the accident 
were in each case explained. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War what regulations, if any, exist re- 
quiring that the Finance Committees of 
Volunteer Corps shall sanction the 
incurring of debt for their corps by Com- 
manding Officers, as well as the paying 
of debt after being incurred by such 
officers ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: There are no 
specific regulations on:the subject; but 
it is considered that paragraphs 704 and 
705 of the Volunteer Regulations are 
sufficient security against improper ad- 
ministration of the funds of a Volunteer 
corps, either by the Commanding Officer 
or the Finance Committee. 


FEES IN BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether it is the case that 
the fees payable to the Accountant of the 
Court of Session in resvect of the Audit 
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and Supervision of Bankruptcy proceed- 
ings are payable in stamps; whether these 
stamps are procurable only in Edinburgh ; 
and whether, considering the large 
number of bankruptcy estates in 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland, he 
would arrange for the stamps being 
procurable in the Stamp Office, Glasgow ? 
*Mr. JACKSON: Instructions have 
been given for a supply of the necessary 
stamps for denoting these fees to be sent 
at once to the Stamp Office in Glasgow. 


THE CONTRACT FOR STATIONERY 
AND STAMPS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the new contract 
with Messrs. De la Rue and Company 
for the supply of stationery and stamps 
has been signed; and whether he has 
any objection to lay the contract upon 
the Table ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The contract was 
signed and has full effect. No public 
advantage would be derived from laying 
it on the Table. 


CUSTOMS OFFICERS, 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he is 
aware that officers of Customs on water- 
guard duty on the River Thames are 
employed continuously for periods of 
24 hours without rest, and whether 
there is any bedding supplied to the 
Harpy cutter, where these officers are 
stationed ; whether officers, when em- 
ployed in the landing and examination 
of free goods fully entered, are obliged to 
give continuous attendance, when neces- 
sary, for 12 hours per day without 
any extra remuneration, during the 
eight months from March to October ; 
and whether officers of the Outdoor De- 
partment are employed on clerical work 
at present for eight hours per 
day, whilst seven hours per day is the 
maximum for officials employed on 
clerical work in the Indoor Department, 
and what is the reason for this dis- 
tinction ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: It is true that 
officers of Customs employed upon water- 
guard duty on the River Thames are in 
attendance for duty contingent upon 
ships’ arrivals for 24 hours continuously, 
being relieved from attendance for the 
succeeding 24 hours: In all such cases 
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of employment officers do, as a matter of 
fact; receive some rest in addition to the 
time allowed for meals, which necessarily 
varies according to the exigencies of the 
work. Beds are furnished upon request 
to.all stations where officers of Customs 
are liable to give attendance on water- 
guard duty for 24 hours continuously. 
Up to the present no request, however, 
has been received from the Harpy cutter. 
Customs regulations permit of the land- 
ing and examination of free goods fully 
entered between the hours of 6 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. during the eight months from 
March to October. This privilege is, 
however, not often availed of to the full 
extent, and only in very exceptional cases 
does it happen that Customs officers are 
required to give 12 hours’ continuous 
attendance upon this work. Officers of 
the Outdoor Department who are required 
to be employed on warehousing accounts 
are necessarily held available for such 
service throughout the hours during 
which the bonded warehouses are open, 
which at this season of the year are eight 
a day ; in the winter months only seven 
hours a day. Officers so employed are 
inter-changeable with those who are 
actually working in the warehouses or 
upon landing stations for the like number 
of hours in each day. The hours of ser- 
vice for the Indoor Department are based 
on different requirements, and are ren- 
dered, not by outdoor officers, but by 
clerks appointed solely for clerical 
work, 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : If it is true that 
the officers of the Harpy are employed 
continuously for 24 hours, will the hon. 
Gentleman see that beds are supplied ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: Beds are supplied 
whenever a request is made for them. No 
request has been made in this case. If 
the men think it more for their comfort 
that beds should be supplied, I am sure 
that any wish on their part to that effect 
will be complied with. 


Trinity College, 


RAILWAY RATES—THE CARRIAGE OF 
MILK. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention has 
been called to the Report made by Dr. 
Fox to the Rural Sanitary Authorities of 
Mid-Cheshire districts on the importance 
to the public health of cheap rates of 
carriage for milk; and whether the 

Mr. Jackson 
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Railway Commissioners in deciding upon 
the matter are empowered to take into 
their consideration this most important 
question of the public health ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I have seen 
the Report referred to, and agree as to 
the importance of cheap rates of carriage 
for milk. The Act of Parliament con- 
tains no special provision with regard to 
milk ; but in fiximg maximum rates for 
that as well as other articles, the Board 
of Trade must take intc consideration 
all the circumstances affecting the case. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN. 

Mr. SAMUELSON (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he is aware that 
some grievance is felt by persons who 
own sheep which feed on common or 
unenclosed land in the Forest of Dean, 
who have hitherto obtained exemption 
from taking out licences for dogs kept 
by them solely for use in tending sheep, 
because they have this year been com- 
pelled by the Inland Revenue officers to 
take out such licences; whether this 
change has been ordered by the Depart- 
ment ; and whether he will consider the 
propriety of removing the grievance by 
reverting to the former custom ? 

*Mr. JACKSON : The statutory exemp- 
tion isin favour only of “farmers” in 
respect of a dog used solely in tending 
sheep or cattle on a farm. The Board of 
Inland Revenue have already considered 
the case of persons who own sheep which 
feed on the unenclosed land in the Forest 
of Dean, and have decided not to insist 
too stringently on the term “ farmer,” 
though it is rather doubtful whether 
colliers or small tradesmen become 
“ farmers” by feeding sheep on common 
lands. But the Board do insist that any 
dog for whom exemption is granted shall 
be used solely for tending sheep or 
cattle, and any other use of such a dog 
forfeits the exemption and renders the 
owner liable to the penalty for keeping 
a dog without licence. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (University of 
London): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether the 
Royal Charter granted to the University 
of Trinity College, Toronto, gives it 
authority to examine candidates, and to 
issue degrees in the Faculties of Arts, 
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Medicine, Divinity, Law, and Music out- 
side the diocese of Toronto; whether the 
examinations in music, conducted .on be- 
half of the University of Trinity College, 
Toronto, notified to be held in London at 
Easter, are still to be proceeded with ; 
and whether he has considered the pro- 
test of the English Universities, the 
Royal Academy, and Royal College of 
Music ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (Baron H. de 
Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): This 
question is under reference to the Law 
Officers, and I therefore cannot, at pre- 
sent, make any statement as to the 
powers of this University. The Secretary 
of State has no control over the examina- 
tions, and has no information which 
would enable me to reply to the second 
paragraph of the question. The protests 
referred to in the concluding part of the 
question are under consideration. 


INSANITARY CONDITION OF ASSIZE 
COURTS. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the statement of Mr. Justice 
Denman, at Chelmsford on Friday 21st 
March, that the Assize Court was in such 
an insanitary state as to be a perfect 
disgrace, and dangerous to Judges, coun- 
sel, and prisoners, and, further, to the 
similar comments made by Mr. Justice 
Smith and Mr. Justice Wills, on Thursday 
27th March at Cardiff, as to the sicken- 
ing smells in the Assize Court at Cardiff ; 
whether attention was drawn by the 
Departmental Committee two years ago 
to the insanitary condition of these 
Courts; and whether he will take 
immediate steps, by representations to 
the Local Authority or otherwise, to 
have these and other Courts which may 
have been similarly complained. of put 
into a proper sanitary condition ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir. The 
learned Judge has called my attention to 
the state of the Court at Chelmsford ; 
but I have not seen the comments re- 
ferred to as to the Cardiff Court. The 
duty of providing a proper Court-house 
and accommodation for prisoners await- 
ing trial rests with the Local Authorities. 
In consequence of the Report of the 
Committee of 1886, I made strong 
representations to all the Local Autho- 
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rities throughout the country, including 
those of Chelmsford and Cardiff. At 
Cardiff many improvements have’ been 
made.. With regard to Chelmsford, I 
again in July last asked the Justices to 
take the earliest opportunity of giving — 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Committee. I am now making further 
inquiry with regard to both places. 


INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMEN7. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
will state the number of officials in the 
Inland Revenue Department who have 
40 years of service ; whether it is true, 
as stated in the Civilian of 22nd March, 
1890, that eight expectant Inspectorships 
and one Inspectorship are vacant; and 
when the vacancies may be filled up? 
*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I do not think any 
public object would be served by in- 
quiring into the number of officials in 
the Inland Revenue Department who 
have 40 years of service. The statement 
in the newspaper referred to by the hon. 
Member is inaccurate. There is no 
Inspectorship vacant. The expectant 
Inspectorships are new appointments, 
and there has been some delay in filling 
them up (owing to the examination of 
the books, &c., of the candidates) 
which will not occur again. But there 
are five, not eight, of these posts vacant, 
and they will be filled up in a few days. 


THE CHELSEA SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that, although two 
months have elapsed since the Chelsea 
Savings Bank was closed, and although 
large assets were available for immediate 
distribution, no dividend has yet been 
declared ; and whether any steps can be 
taken to expedite the action of the 
Official Liquidator ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member is 
aware, of course, that the assets in such 
a case as that of the Chelsea Savings 
Bank are not available until all the 
claims have been got in by the Official 
Liquidator. Reasonable notice has to be 
given for this purpose, and the date 
fixed for claims to be sent in with 
regard to the Chelsea Savings Bank was 
the 18th of this month. An order was 
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made four days later for payment in full 
to depositors under £5, including in- 
terest up to January 20 last, and of 15s. 
in the £1 to depositors of over £5, who 
were also offered facilities by the Liqui- 
dator for the transference of their 
moneys to the Post Office Savings Bank. 
The money for the actual payment of the 
dividend ordered will be placed to the 
credit of the Official Liquidator, and 
payment will be made after April 8. 
I trust that the hon. Member will 
recognise that all possible diligence has 
been shown in the matter. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
Will the Treasury call the attention of 
the Trustees and Managers of this bank 
to the recent decision in the case of the 
Cardiff Savings Bank ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: As it is a matter of 
great interest to all Trustees, I think it is 
probable that the case has been brought 
to the attention of these gentlemen in 
the same way in which the hon. Mem- 
ber’s attention has been drawn to it. I 
do not know whether the Liquidators 
are aware of the judicial view taken by 
the Judge. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): May 
Task when the Bill on this subject will 
be introduced ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : The Judgments in 
the case referred to, which were only 
delivered a few days ago, and were of a 
very complicated character, will have to 


be considered in connection with the 
Bill. 


CHINESE EMIGRATION TO 
AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the negotia- 
tions with the Government of China on 
the question of Chinese emigration to Aus- 
tralia have been completed ; and, if so, 
what settlement of the matter has been 
come to? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON : No settlement 
in regard to this question has yet been 
arrived at. Some of the Colonial 
Governments, whom it was necessary to 
consult, have not yet expressed their 
views. Answers have now been re- 
quested of them by telegraph. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: How long have 
the negotiations been going on? Early 
last Session, when I put a question upon 

Jr. Goschen 
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the subject, I was told that the negotia- 
tions were nearly complete. 

*Smr J. FERGUSSON : That is so; but 
the hopes which were then entertained 
were disappointed. I am not able to 
say when the negotiations will be finally 
concluded. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is the matter 
now awaiting the consent of the Austra- 
lian Colonies ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: Yes, Sir; or 
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PILOTS. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea Town): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been drawn to 
the pecuniary disadvantages the pilots of 
most of the ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland labour under by their inability 
to provide funds for the payment of 
Parliamentary and legal charges incurred 
in obtaining the necessary Provisional 
Order to enable them to obtain the 
unanimous recommendation of the 
Select Committee on Pilotage (1888), 
and the benefits of the Merchant Shipping 
(Pilotage) Act of 1889, which granted to 
the pilots aseat on every Pilotage Board ; 
and whether the Board of Trade has any 
funds at their disposal which could be 
used in assisting the pilots to obtain the 
Provisional Order for direct representa- 
tion, or whether he will introduce a 
clause in the Merchant Shipping Bill to 
facilitate the pilots in obtaining the 
requisite Provisional Order ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Pilots who 
apply for Pilotage Provisional Orders are 
in no worse position than applicants for 
other Provisional Orders, such as those for 
Oysters and Mussels, Piers, Tramways, Gas 
and Water,&c. Applicants in allcases have 
to pay, towards the expenses of settling 
the Order, a fee the amount of which 
has been fixed by the Treasury; but 
they have no Parliamentary or House 
fees to pay, as Bills to confirm Pro- 
visional Orders are introduced by the 
Department. Legal charges in defending 
an application against opposition would, 
of course, fall on the applicants. There 
are no funds at my disposal which could 
be applied to the relief of one particalar 
class of applicants ; but if special circum 
stances should arise which would justify 
a representation to the Treasury to 
forego the fee, or a portion of it, 1 will 
direct such a representation to be made. 
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THE MAILS TO THE HEBRIDES. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that the 
steamer Lochiel, which carries the mails 
between Strome Ferry and Stornoway, 
is so small that when the weather is 
rough she is unable to make the trip, 
and that she has several times during 
the past winter not made the voyage ; 
whether he is awate that Mr. MacBrayne, 
the contractor, frequently sends the 
Lochiel round by Portree, thus delaying 
her arrival in Stornoway till 1 or 2 
in the morning, while the Portree 
steamer is sent to out-of-the-way places 
to pick up sheep, cattle, and other traffic ; 
and whether he will take some steps to 
provide a good and regular mail service 
between Strome Ferry and Stornoway ? 
*Mr. RAIKES: Yes, Sir; I am aware 
that the steamer Lochiel has failed on 
certain occasions to perform the voyage 
between Strome Ferry and Stornoway 
on account of rough weather, when a 
larger and more powerful vessel might 
have succeeded. The deviations of 
route round by Portree, and the conse- 
quent deviations of the Portree steamer 
to which the hon. Member refers, have 
also, I am informed, been due to stress of 
weather. I regret that I am not in a posi- 
tion to incur the large additional expense 
which the employment of a more power- 
ful steamer would involve, having regard 
to the fact that existing arrangements 
already entail a very heavy loss to the 
revenue. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS WITH THE 
COLONIES. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General if it is a 
fact that the United Kingdom is pre- 
cluded by some Convention with Foreign 
States from entering into preferential 
postal arrangements with the Colonies of 
the British Empire ; and, if so, what is 
the date of the Foreign Treaty which so 
limits the power of Her Majesty within 
Her own dominions ; what are the terms 
of the restrictive clause; and for how 
much longer will it remain in force ? 

*Mr. RAIKES:I may, perhaps, usefully 
refer my hon. Friend to a reply which I 
gave in this House to the hon Member 
for Glasgow on the 11th of March last 
as bearing upon the present question. 
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In that reply I said there was great 
reason to doubt if it would be competent 
to this country to reduce the ocean postal 
charge to its colonies to 1d. without with- 
drawing from the Postal Union; but I 
am not aware of any Convention which 
generally precludes the United Kingdom 
from entering into any preferential 
postal arrangements with the colonies of 
the British Empire. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet): Arising out of the answer, 
may I ask whether it is competent to 
enter into preferential. arrangements 
without the consent of the parties to the 
Convention ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I imagine that certain 
preferential arrangements would be 
possible without the consent of the parties 
to the Convention. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Do the Govern- 
ment contemplate taking any immediate 
steps to obtain freedom from these em- 
barrassing obligations ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: That is a question 
which I cannot answer. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER:: I will ask a ques- 
tion on the subject at a later date. 


SEVERE SENTENCE, 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of Isabella Pickup, who, in February, 
1889, at the Manchester City Sessions,. 
was sentenced to five years’ penal servi- 
tude for stealing a pair of boots; and 
whether he will make inquiry, with a 
view to consider the justice of this 
sentence ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; my 
attention has not been called to this case 
otherwise than by the question of the 
hon. Member. I gather from the calen- 
dar that there were numerous previous 
convictions for drunkenness, abusive 
behaviour, and felony against the pri- 
soner. If the hon. Member has any facts 
in his possession which can be urged in the- 
woman’s favour I shall be happy to give 
them full consideration ; otherwise I do 
not see any reason to interfere with the 
sentence. 


THE DEATH OF W, H. GATCLIFFE. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department why, in the private exami- 
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nation recently conducted by one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors, Captain Wilson, 
inside Strangeways Gaol, Manchester, 
relative to the death of W. H. Gatcliffz, 
owing to the breaking of six of his ribs 
and his breast bone, two persons who 
could have given important evidence 
were not examined, namely, Dr. Kitchen, 
who made a post-mortem examination of 
the prisoner’s body, and Henry Mac- 
Birnie, a prisoner who occupied the next 
bed to that of the deceased ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The persons 
swnamed had already given evidence on 
three different occasions before the 
coroner, the stipendiary, and the Judge, 
and there was no reason for their further 
examination by the Inspector, who had 
their evidence before him, and exercised 
his discretion in a manner with which I 
am quite satisfied as to what witnesses 
could be most usefully examined by him, 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Is it not the 
fact that on the occasion referred to the 
evidence was confined to an investigation 
as to whether a certain person was guilty 
or not; whereas the investigation of 
Captain Wilson would occupy a much 
larger field ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not think 
that the post-mortem examination was 
calculated to throw any light upon the 
matter. 


MAJOR H. B. WOODS. 

Mer. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether, in view of the 
eminent services of Major H. B. Woods 
during 22 years as an officer of the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry, the strong 
recommendation to mercy which accom- 
panied the finding of the court martial on 
him last October, the fact that the 
language, in regard to which he was 
found guilty, having been due to a 
brother officer calling him a liar, and the 
nunierously signed Petition in his behalf 
from the inhabitants of Plymouth where 
he was quartered, the Lords of the 
Admiralty could see their way to re-con- 
sider their confirmation of the sentence 
of the court martial, so that the country 
may not entirely lose the services of this 
gallant officer? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Haminton, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The statements in the question 

Mr. Pickersgill 
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of the hon. Member give an inadequate 
and incorrect idea of the gravity of the 
offences and acts for which Major Woods 
was tried. The sentence of the Court 
and all the circumstances connected with 
this most painful affair have been full 
and carefully considered by myself and 
the naval members of the Board, and it 
is our unanimous opinion that the sen- 
tence should not be interfered with. 


CAMBRIDGE TRUSTEE SAVINGS 
BANK. 
Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 

I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he’is aware that the 
Trustee Savings Bank at Cambridge is 
closed for the receipt of deposits; whether 
it is a fact that the Trustees and 
Managers have refused to afford through 
the Post Office Savings Bank Authorities 
the usual facilities to depositors to 
transfer their accounts on the spot; 
whether they have refused to allow the 
exhibition of the usual Post Office notices 
on the premises of the bank ; whether 
Messrs. J. Mutlock and Co., bankers, of 
Cambridge, treasurers of the aforesaid 
Trustee Savings Bank, are making 
arrangéments for the transfer to their 
own bank of a large number of the 
deposit accounts of the said Trustee Bank ; 
and whether the National Debt Com- 
missioners can take any steps to bring to 
the notice of depositors, who are generally 
ill-informed as to these matters, the usual 
facilities and information afforded by the 
Post Office Savings Bank to depositors, 
with the view of attracting the deposits 
of aclosed Trustee Savings Bank to the 
Post Office Savings Bank ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The answer to the 
first three questions is, yes. As regards 
the fourth question, Iam informed that 
statements have appeared in the local 
papers attributing this action to Messrs. 
Mutlock and Co. The action of the 
Trustees has been entirely new and un- 
precedented ; but the National Debt Com- 
missioners have no means of communica- 
tion with the depositors of a savings 
bank. They have, however, given the 
Trustees full information as to the steps 
to be taken for closing the bank, adding 
that— 

“The Trustees will, no doubt, in the interests 
cf the depositors themselves, induce as many of 


them as possible to accept transfers to one or 
other class of savings banks.”’ 
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that is, Trustee Savings Banks. It isa 
question whether a provision should not 
be made in the new Bill compelling 
the Trustees of banks which are closed 
to inform their depositors of the facilities 
afforded by the Post Office Savings Banks. 

Mr. HOWELL: To whom do the 
deposits belong? Do they not belong to 
the Trustees and not to the Commis- 
sioners of the National Debt ? 

*Mrx. GOSCHEN: The Commissioners 
can only communicate with the managers 
and Trustees. They have no direct com- 
munication with the depositors. I believe 
that the Trustees are as anxious to 
increase the legitimate business of these 
banks as the hon. Member himself. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
makea formal request to the Trustees to 
put up the usual announcement in the 
building ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: That has already 
been done by the direction of the Com- 
missioners. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS. 

Mr. JOHN KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether three Lower Division 
vacancies in the Accountant General’s 
Department of the Admiralty have 
recently been filled up by persons who 
have passed no examination, except in 
the case of one who was for some time 
a boy copyist; whether about a dozen 
Civil Service writers in this Department 
were recommended for promotion under 
the Treasury Minute of 21st December, 
1886, to the Lower Division, and that of 
this number three only have been so 
promoted ; and whether, in the event of 
the appointments to the above-named 
vacancies in the Accountant General’s 
Department being only of a temporary 
character, it is intended that steps should 
at once be taken to fill up the vacancies 
from the writers in the Department so 
recommended, and who have for several 
years discharged the work ? 

Tae SECRETARY v0 rae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, 
S. W. Ormskirk); The Civil Service 
Commissioners having exhausted their 
list of qualified candidates for Second 
Division clerks, three vacancies in the 
Accountant General’s Department of the 
Admiralty had to be temporarily filled 
by copyists. It is not intended to 
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promote any of the present copyists to 
the Second Division clerkships now 
vacant. 


THE EASTERN SOUDAN. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government can now see their way to 
advise the Egyptian Government to 
expend a-considerably larger sum than 
£500 on the relief of the inhabitants of 
the Eastern Soudan now perishing of 
famine, having regard to the terrible 
sufferings reported from that district, 
and to the desirability of establishing 
influences and connections which may 
make for the re-establishment of peace 
in the Soudan, and prevent the re- 
currence of like calamities ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The Egyptian 
Government, besides placing £500 at 
the disposal of the Governor of Suakin 
for the relief of the distress, has directed 
him to provide work for the able-bodied 
men. It is obviously undesirable to give 
gratuitous relief except to those who are 
physically unable to work. In answer 
to inquiries how a London Committee 
could best assist, Sir E. Baring has 
advised that £500 should be sent to the 
Local Committee, and it is hoped that 
the arrangements made by the Governor, 
with the aid of private charity, may prove 
sufficient to relieve the starving people 
without any serious demand on the tax- 
payers of Egypt. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are unwilling by any tender of 
their advice to the Egyptian Government 
to allow the impression to exist that that 
Government is insensible to the dictates 
of humanity. 


SHIPPING GOODS TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): 
1 beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he is 
aware of the great trouble, inconvenience, 
and loss caused to partners in firms ship- 
ping goods to the United States of 
America, through their being compelled 
personally to attend the American 
Consulate to make declarations on all 
consignments of the value of £10 and 
upwards ; and whether it is not possible 
to come to an arrangement with the 
United States Government whereby this 
inconvenience may be avoided ? 
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*Siz J. FERGUSSON: Her Majesty’s 
Minister has addressed the United States 
Government with reference to the 
memorials received on this subject from 
Chambers of Commerce, and has asked 
for modifications of the regulations in the 
sense desired.’ He has been informed 
that the regulations are undergoing 
revision, but has not been able as yet to 
ascertain whether the grievance com- 
plained of has been remedied. 


RATING AND VALUATION (SCOTLAND). 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the Government propose during this 
Session to re-appoint the Select Commit- 
tee on Rating and Valuation (Scotland) 
which in 1888 took evidence but made 
no Report ? 

*The LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Buteshire): It was on 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dundee (Mr. E. Robertson) that 
this Committee was appointed in 1888. 
If a Motion is made for the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee, the Government 
will not oppose if. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) : Then 
I beg to give notice that directly after 
the Easter Recess I will move for the re- 
appointment of the Committee. 


ASCENSION ISLAND. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford: 
Central): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether he can state 
what is the value of the victualling 
stores supplied from Ascension to the 
vessels of the West African Squadron 
during the last two years, or either of 
them ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The value of 
the victualling stores supplied from 
Ascension to the ships on the West 
Coast of Africa station amounted during 
the two years ended September 30,1889, 
to about £10,500, or an annual average 
sum of £5,250. This is exclusive of the 
value of the stores issued to the residents 
on the island, amounting to about 
£3,000 per annum. 


THE OATHS AOT. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General whether he is aware 
that at. Lynn County Court, on March 
19th, Robert Green claimed to affirm 
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under “ The Oaths Act, 1888 ;” whether 
the County Court Judge is correctly 
reported as having asked: “Are you a 
Quaker?” and on being answered in the 
negative, refused to allow Green to 
explain how he was entitled to affirm 
under “The Oaths Act, 1888,” saying, 
“You must go to argue that somewhere 
else ;” and whether any steps can be 
taken to bring “The Oaths Act, 1888,” 
to the official knowledge of the Judge? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir E. 
Cxarke, Plymouth): In reply to the hon, 
Member, the Attorney General isinformed 
that the statement in the question does 
not fully represent what passed. The 
learned Judge states that he understood 
the defendant was claiming a right to 
make a speech and not asking to be 
allowed to affirm, and on his telling him 
he must be sworn, or if he had conscien- 
tious objections to taking the oath he 
might affirm, the defendant at once con- 
sented to be sworn and gave evidence. 
The learned Judge seems to be acquain- 
ted with the provisions of ‘‘The Oaths 
Act, 1888.” 


NAVAL AND MILITARY COUNCIL OF 
DEFENCE. 

Str JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham 
lets, Bow) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether Her Majesty’s 
Government, when considering the 
suggestion of the Royal Commission re- 
specting the formation of a Naval and 
Military Council of Defence, will further 
take into consideration the opportunity 
afforded by the establishment of any 
such Council for providing in some form 
for the representation upon it of outlying 
portions of the Empire contributing to 
the maintenance of the regular Naval 
and Military Forces of the Crown ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, West- 
minster) : The subject to which my hon. 
and gallant Friend refers will un- 
doubtedly receive the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government, but he will, 
I am sure, realise that it is surrounded 
with very great and serious difficulties. 


POSTAL ORDERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware that large numbers of cheques 
are drawn for one guinea or two guineas 
in payment of subscriptions to charitable 
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and other institutions, and greatly to the 
inconvenience of the bankers; whether 
he will supply the public with postal 
orders for one guinea and two guineas 
respectively ; and whether he will extend 
the time so as to make postal orders pay- 
able within 12 months of issue, without 
fine or increased charge ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: I have no information | Pe 


as to the number of cheques drawn for 
sums of a guinea or two guineas respec- 
tively, though I have no doubt that they 
are numerous, but I know that the idea 
of introducing a postal order for a 
guinea had to be abandoned owing to 
the opposition of bankers. As regards 
the last part of the question, the hon. 
Member does not seem to be aware that 
the limit of time during which postal 
orders are payable without fine was re- 
duced in deference to the wishes of this 
House from 12 months to three, when 
the Act of Parliament was under the 
consideration of the House. 


RAILWAY MESSAGES BY TELEGRAPH. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
h's attention has been called to the evi- 
‘lence of the late Mr. C. H. B. Patey, 
C.B., Third Secretary of the Post Office, 
given befare the Select Committee on 
tie Revenue Estimates, that, under the 
trms of the Telegraph Act, the Post 
Office had, as part of the bargain for its 
way leave, to transmit messages sent on 
te business of railway companies free 
of cost ; that in 1871 there were trans- 
mitted 97,000 such messages, and in the 
yew 1888 961,000 messages ; that these 
ruilway messages would represent some- 
thing like 1s. a message at the least, the 
loss of revenue on them being nearly 
£50,000 a year; and that the railway 
«ompanies had found it more convenient 
t» do their business by means of the 
Tslegraph Office for nothing than to do 
it in other ways; and whether he will 
«5 once take steps to introduce a Bill 
itto Parliament to put an end to this 
arrangement ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Iam well acquainted 
with the evidence in question which, the 
hon. Member may recollect, was given in 
my hearing. He may also recollect that 
h> was present in this House on the 28th 
March last year, when attention was 
called to the evidence by the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Bradford, 
and the hon. Members for Bethnal Green 
and South West Notts; and I would 
refer him to the remarks which I made 
on that occasion. I may add, for the in- 
formation of the House, that legal action 
on the right of the railway companies to 
send certain classes of messages is now 
nding, and, until the result is known, 
I shall not be in a position to consider 
the question of the further relation of 
the Post Office to the companies in this 
matter. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Sm RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, whether his attention has been 
called to the Report of the Commission 
on Industrial Education, made to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, 1889, of 
which 10,000 copies were ordered 
to be printed; and whether he will 
consider the propriety of directing 
the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington, to issue, as a handbook for 
the use of such technical schools as may 
require it, a series of plates of the nature 
of those engraved in the Annual Report 
of the Pennsylvannia State College, 
which are stated at page 304 of the Report 
of the Commission above referred to, to 
be “the best available illustration of a 
progressive series of exercises for a course 
of the mechanic arts?” 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): I have seen the Report to 
which my hon. Friend refers, but valuable 
and instructive as the plates are, it is not 
proposed to issue a handbook because it 
has not been found expedient for a 
Government Department in this country 
to publish text-books. No doubt, as 
manual instruction is henceforth to be 
included in the curriculum, many books 
on the subject will be produced by 
private enterprise and may to a large 
extent be based on the Report in question. 


IRELAND—CASE OF MR. McDERMOTT. 

Mr. THOMAS GILL (Louth, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what have 
been the costs incurred by the Crown in 
the various remands of Mr. McDermott, 
of Clanricarde, including the cest of 

M 
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transporting and escorting him on each 
occasion from the gaol to the locality in 
which the secret Court before which he 
has been summoned has been held ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have already 
answered this question in reply to a 
query of the hon. Member for Cork. 

Mr. GILL: Is not the right hon- 
Gentleman aware that Mr. McDermott 
has already been for 10 weeks in gaol, 
and is he not of opinion that the time has 
now arrived to grant his release ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Iam aware that 
Mr. McDermott is in prison because he 
has refused to answer the questions which 
have been put to him. 

Mr.GILL: Has he refused to answer 
any question that may be put to him in 
open Court, and has he not been brought 
10 times from Galway Gaol to. Ballenas- 
loe, a distance of 40 miles ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I only know 
that he is detained in custody because he 
refuses to give evidence in regard to the 
commission of an outrage. 

Mr. GILL: Has he not offered again 
and again to give evidence in open 
Court ? 


[No answer. | 


THE EDUCATION CODE. 

Sir W. HART DYKE: I beg to give 
notice that on Monday, April 14, I will 
move for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
purpose. of making operative certain 
articles in the new Education Code with 
reference to instruction in evening schools 
and the proposed new Grant to small 
schools in rural districts. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Will the Bill be 
confined to those official subjects ? 

Sm W. HART DYKE: Yes; to those 
special subjects. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEES AND TRUST COM- 
PANIES’ BILL. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a question, of which I 
have given him private notice, namely, 
whether the Government will consent to 
the Public Trustee Bill and the Trust 
Companies’ Bill, which have now come 
down to this House, being referred to a 
Select Committee to inquire and report 
upon their provisions ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes, we should cer- 
tainly propose that those two Bills should 
Mr. Thomas Gill 
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be referred to a Committee, but I am not 
quite certain whether it should be a 
Select Committee specially appointed for 
the purpose or whether it should be one 
of the Standing Committees. 


CRETE AND TURKISH WAR VESSELS, 
Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I also 
desire to ask the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs a question, of which T 
have given private notice, namely, - 
whether there is any foundation for the 
statement in the 7%mes of this day tele- 
graphed from Athens that several 
Turkish war vessels cruising around 
Crete have endeavoured to disguise their 
character by flying the British flag ; and 
whether, if the statement is found to be 
true, the Government will take prompt 
notice of such unwarrantable conduct ? 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON : We have heard 
that there was a rumour at Athens that 
one or more Turkish men-of-war had 
been seen in the direction named, under 
Italian colours. No mention was then 
made of such use of British colours, nor 
have the Admiralty heard anything con- 
cerning these allegations. 

Mr. BRYCE: May I ask whether, 
considering the positive way in which 
the statement is made in the 7imes, the 
right hon. Gentleman will take steps to 
inquire whether the statement is true? 

*Sir_ J. FERGUSSON: The Foreign 
Office are hardly bound to make inquiry 
on every statement that appears in the 
newspapers. I would remind the hon. 
Gentleman that this country has ships 
in those waters, and that if any improper 
use is made of the British flag it is quite 
certain to be reported to the Admiralty. 


THE CONVICT DALY. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask if the Home 
Secretary has any statement to make in 
reference to the prisoner Daly ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have made it clear 
on former occasions that the visitors have 
written in answer toan application made 
to them stating that they expect their 
Report to be ready in the course of the 
Easter Recess. 


EPIDEMICS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON : I wish to ask 
whether the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
is aware of the fact that influenza or 
some other epidemic has seriously inter- 
fered with the attendance of school 
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children in Ireland; and whether he 
will give any instructions on the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will com- 
municate with the authorities on the 
subject. 


CHARITY COMMISSION SCHEMES. 

Sir R. PAGET: I wish to ask the 
hon. Member for Penrith whether the 
Charity Commissioners will be prepared 
to send to the clerks of County Councils 
a copy of every draft scheme to be pub- 
lished by the direction of the Commis- 
sioners, for the regulation of a charity 
administered for the benefit of any 
parish or place within the jurisdiction of 
the County Councils respectively ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : The Charity Commissioners 
will comply with the request of any 
County Council which passes a resolution 
requesting to be supplied with a copy of 
every draft scheme for a charity in that 
county published after the date of such 
resolution. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I wish to ask the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs a question 
of which I have given him private 
notice. It is whether the attention of 
the Government has been called to the 
cablegram received by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sunderland with refe- 
rence to the Newfoundland Fishery 
Question, in which it is alleged that 
the Government of Newfoundland deny 
having consented to the modus vivendi 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
France, alleging that it had been only 
partially submitted to Newfoundland ? 
Is it true that the Government of New- 
foundland did not consent to the modus 
vivendi at present existing, and is it true 
that the despatches were only partially 
submitted to Newfoundland ? 

*(4.41.) Sir J. FERGUSSON: With 
regard to the questions now put by the 
hon. Member, I answered similar ques- 
tions last week. I may state that the 
modus vivendi was submitted with a 
view to meeting, as far as possible, 
the views of the Government of New- 
foundland. In its original form it was 
not consented to by the Government 
of Newfoundland, but a full explanation 
of the whole case has been sent to the 
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Government of Newfoundland, and the 
objection which has been expressed to, it 
is, I think, founded on a misapprehen- 
sion. I think it would be much better 
to wait until the Government of New-. 
foundland is in full possession of the facts 
of the case. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Considering 
the extremely excited condition of 
public opinion in Newfoundland over 
this matter, do not Her Majesty’s 
Government consider it vital to cable out 
the full text of the arrangement come to 
with France; and do the Government 
intend to invite representatives of New- 
foundland to this country ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Her Majesty’s. 
Government have expressed their 
desire that representatives from New- 
foundland. should come over: to this 
country for the purpose of consultation, 
but I am not authorised to make any 
further communication. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: In consequence 
of the reply I have received I beg to 
give notice that I shall call attention to 
this subject on the Vote for the Foreign 
Office. 


THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield) - 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
when his Bill will be intcoduced P 

Sm W. HART DYKE: Monday, I4th 
April. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Will it be confined 
to the subjects which have been men- 
tioned ? 

Sm W. HART DYKE: It will; that 
was my object in making the statement. 





PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Fifth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) (NAMES 
OF LANDOWNERS). 


Return ordered— 


‘Giving the names of the landowners the 
purchase of whose properties under ‘‘ The Land 
Purchase (Ireland) Act, 1885,’ has been sanc- 
tioned by the Irish Land Commission since the 
lst day of January, 1889, with the following 
particulars against each name :—(a) area of the 
property; (b) county in which situated ; (c) 
total rental ; (d) valuation ; (e) amount of pur- 
chase money ; (f) total number of holdings on 
the estate (in continuation of Return, No. 81, 
of Session 1889.””)—(Mr. J. Morley.) 
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Customs 


ARMY (COURTS MARTIAL.) 


Address for— 


‘Return for 1889, for each Regiment of 
Cavalry, Battery of Artillery, Company of 
Engineers, and Battalion of Infantry, respec- 
tively, of the number and proportion to average 
stre of, first, General; second, District or 
Garrison and Regimental Courts Martial, distin- 
guishing those in which the offences are only 
in relation to Enlistment ; third, Minor Punish- 
ments ; fourth, Desertions ; and, fifth, Stations 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 308, of Session 1889.”’)—(Sir Frederick 
Fitz-Wygram.) 


EDUCATION (PRIMARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PARIS.) 


Address for— 


‘*Copy of Letter from Sir B. Samuelson, 
Baronet, M.P., to the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, concerning 
Public Primary Instruction in Paris,”’—(Sir 
William Hart Dyke.) 


NEW MEMBER. 
Edmund Francis Vesey Knox, esquire, 
for the County of Cavan (West Cavan 
Division). 


MOTIONS. 


—~1o2o——_ 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (MORNING 
SITTING.) 


(4.47.) Motion made, and Question 
proposed, “That this House do meet To- 
morrow, at Twoo’clock.”—(Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 


Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman state what is to be the order 
of business ? 


*Me. W. H. SMITH: I hope to 
be able to make sufficient progress in 
Supply this evening in order to be able 
to move the Adjournment to-morrow. 
In that event, there are one or two Bills 
which will not occupy more than two 
minutes. After that we will move the 
Adjournment, which will take effect at 
the rising of the House at seven 
o'clock. 

Mr. SEXTON : What Bills ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The South Indian 
Railway Purchase Bill, and I hope we 
may possibly take the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill. 

Dr. TANNER : How much money— 
how many.Votes will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman require this evening ? 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope it will 
be possible to take Class 1. Some 
of the money is required for buildings, 
and it is desirable that there should be 
no delay in obtaining it, in order that 
the buildings may be proceeded with 
during the most favourable time of the 

ear. 

Mr. SEXTON : I understood that no 
Irish Supply was to be taken before the 
17th April. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is the last 
of the Votes in Class 1, and it will not be 
taken. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Department. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bil] to 
amend the Procedure in regard to Private 
Bills relating to Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lord Advocate, Mr. 
William Henry Smith, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 214. ] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


20 
SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT. 

*Sir JOHN COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to the increased respon- 
sibilities and duties of certain officials 
employed in the Customs Department 
during the last eight years, arising 
from recent legislation, Departmental 
changes, and developments of trade and 
shipping ; and to move— 

‘“‘ That in the interests of the Revenue and 
the commercial and shipping transactions of 
the United Kingdom, it is expedient that 
special inquiry should be made into the organi- 
sation of the Castoms Department, particularly 
as regards the position, the hours, and the 
overtime of the outdoor officers, upon which 
subjects the Royal Commissioners on Civil 
Establishments were unable to report, and 
a remitted to the Treasury to deal 
with. 

Ido not, Sir, wish to weary the House, 
or to approach this question in a spirit 
of captious criticism, but rather to deal 
with it on broad and general grounds, 
believing as I do that inquiry is necessary 
and that it should be an inquiry which 
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will go to the root of the matter. The 
Customs Department performs two great 
functions. First, the overhauling and 
minute examination of all ships, of all 
cargoes, of all passengers, and of all the 
effects of passengers coming into the 
Kingdom, and various other com- 
plex duties connected with bonded ware- 
houses, the export trade, transhipments, 
and the gauging duties. This work 
is done by the practical or out-door staff 
of the Customs. The second function 
is the recording of the results of such 
overhauling and minute personal exami- 
nation by the practical staff. This re- 
cording is done by the clerical or indoor 
staff. Now, the central superintending 
establishment over this duplex Organisa- 
tion consists of a Board of three Com- 
missioners, a Secretary’s Office, a Surveyor 
General’s Office, an Accountant General 
and Controller's Office, a Statistical 
Branch, and a Bill of Entry Branch. The 
superintending establishment is composed 
of 207 officials in the proportion of about 
3 of the practical staff to 204 of the 
clerical. Two out of the three Com- 
missioners were Treasury clerks; the 
third was a War Office clerk, while the 
Secretary was also a Treasury clerk. 
Thus, the general administration is almost 
exclusively in the hands of gentlemen 
without previous practical experience of 
Customs work. The rest of the Customs 
Department is organised in establish- 
ments at the various ports, such as 
London, Liverpool, and elsewhere, and 
each of these Departments at each 
port is divided into indoor and 
outdoor branches—or, as I prefer to call 
them, the clerical and practical staffs. 
The duties of the clerical staff of a port 
establishment do not materially differ 
from clerical work in other Departments 
of the State. But the duties of the 
practical staff at the port are heavy, 
complicated, peculiar, and various. The 
practical or outdoor staff are on duty by 
night as well as by day ; they are exposed 
to all the vicissitudes of the weather. 
Rain or shine, fog or storm, in rough or 
smooth water, their work must be 
done. Upon the activity, vigilance, 
and accuracy of these officers, the Cus. 
toms Revenue depends. Upon their 
tact, temper, and judgment also de- 
pends the smooth working of the 
gigantic foreign trade of the country. In 
1888, the aggregate tonnage of ships 
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dealt with was 68} millions of tons. 
The value of the imports and exports 
dealt with by the practical staff in that 
year amounted to £685,500,000. The 
net duty from weighing and gauging all 
dutiable goods and assessing Customs 
Revenue amounted to £21,000,000. 
Then they have the keeping of the 
accounts of goods in 308 bonded ware- 
houses. They have charge of Quarantine 
Duties, the examination of passengers’ 
baggage, of ships’ stores, of dangerous 
oils and explosives, and of cattle, and 
they have to see that there is no evasion 
of the law with respect to indecent 
publications and to British trade marks. 
They have to verify statistics with regard 
to imports, and to enforce the law 
respecting copyright. They have also 
their duties connected with the bonded 
warehouse, including the examination 
and certification of the shipments of all 
bonded and draw-back goods, and the 
authorisation of all the deliveries from 
bonded warehouses. Taking the number 
of the examining staff, every examining 
officer overhauls annually, on the average, 
over .40,000 tons of shipping ‘in the 
year, supervises over £400,000 of 
imports and exports, and assesses over 
£12,000 of Revenue. That justifies 
the statement that the duties of the 
practical staff are complex and various. 
In order to bring the ground for inquiry 
into as small a focus as possible, 1 will 
now confine myself to illustrating my 
point by taking the establishment of the 
Port of London as exhibiting the general 
conditions which I think should be 
inquired into. The establishment of 
the Port of London consists of a clerical 
staff of 92, and of an outdoor staff of 
1,278 ; and I find that the average salary 
of the clerical staff is £293, whilst the 
average salary of the outdoor staff is 
only £140. Now, this exemplifies 
sufficiently one of the points which, I 
think, demands careful examination, 
namely, that the average salary of the 
practical or outdoor staff is less than 
half the salary of the clerical or indoor 
staff. This great discrepancy in the 
salary averages is a matter which, [ 
think, in view of what I have brought 
before the House, demands serious and 
careful investigation. I can only 
account for it by remembering that the 
Treasury itself is a thoroughly clerical 
Department, and naturally has a fellow- 
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feeling for the clerical branch of the 
Customs. As regards hours of work, 
those of the clerical branch are much the 
same, I understand, as those of 
the other clerical Departments of the 
State, but the hours of duty of the 
practical outdoor staff are longer—so far 
as my information goes—than those of 
any other Department of the Civil 
Service. I find that officers at the larger 
ports are often on duty and, perhaps, 
without rest, for alternative, continuous, 
periods of 24 hours, and that Sundays 
and Bank Holidays are included. I 
find that the Chairman of the Customs, 
commenting on that statement before 
the Ridley Commission, observes that— 
“ When on duty for 24 hours, the officers 
are allowed time for meals and for {such rest 
and sleep as the Service will permit.’’ 
Weil, I think that is a very mild qualifi- 
cation, and one that supports my argu- 
ment for inquiry. I find that the 
information was laid before the Civil 
Service Commission by Mr. Hinks, the 
head of the Water-guard, that in each 
21 days a man is in attendance 224 hours, 
or 10} hours in every 24, and is on duty, 
at most, every other Sunday. That 
was also a qualifying remark on 
the broad statement of long hours 
that was laid before the Ridley Com- 
mission by the outdoor Department. 
I think it will be seen by every 
one who peruses the Report of that 
Commission, or reads the Appendix, that 
it is officially acknowledged that the 
hours are longer than in the clerical 
Departments of the Services. Then the 
outdoor staff have less chances of pro- 
motion than the indoor. They receive, 
on an average, less pay, and they are 
Jonger on duty, and yet they do all the 
practical work of the Customs Depart- 
ment. The origin of this state of 
things, so far asI am able to ascertain, 
began in 1882. In that year there was 
a great re-organisation of the Customs 
Department, and, as far as Ican make 
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out, it resalted in the rapid promotion | 


and increased payments of the clerical 
heads of the Customs, and an increase 
of work and reduced chances of promo- 
éion to the outdoor practical staff. Pre- 
vious to June, 1882, the clerical work of 
the warehousing branch of the Port of 
London was performed by an indoor 
special clerical staff of 269 officials with 
average salaries of £250 a year; but in 
Sir John Colomb 
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1882 the work was transferred as an 
additional duty to the outdoor services, 
performed by the practical officers, whose 
average salaries at that time were about 
£128 a year. In order .to compensate 
the outdoor staff for the unpleasant 
effect of this amalgamation a new classi- 
fication of the staff was not only pro- 


mised, but actually approved of 
by the Treasury. In effect, that 
classification was to provide supe- 


rior appointments and improvements 
in the status of the officials in the higher 
Department of the outdoor branch of 
the Customs. But the promise has not 
been kept. The classification was altered, 
and the benefits promised by it were 
withheld. In the revised classification 
the number of higher posts was cut down 
and a new lower and cheaper grade of 
outdoor officers—called “ assistants ”— 
was added at the bottom of the classifi- 
cation. The increase at the bottom 
was to compensate for the cutting off 
at the top of those good appointments 
and better prospects afforded by the 
original classification. I find that since 
1882 the general Customs staff has been 
materially reduced, and I find also that 
there are now only 112 persons em- 
ployed overlooking and superintending 
the outdoor Customs work for the 
whole of the ports of the United 
Kingdom. Since 1883 the practical staff 
of the Port of London has been reduced 
by something like 22 surveyors and 
8 first-class examining officers; and I 
find on comparing the Board of Trade 
Shipping Returns of 1882 and 1888 that 
while, on the one hand, the clerical 
Department has been cutting down the 
superintendents and practical officers of 
the Port of London, the aggregate 
number of tons of shipping entering the 
port has been 1,500,000 tons greater in 
1888 than in 1882. Now, the result of 
all this, however satisfactory it may 
have been to the clerical Department, 
has been that the work of the practical 
Department has been increased, whilst 
the promotion has been retarded. I find 
that, taking the last decade and dividing 
it into two portions of five years each, in 
the five years ending 1888 there were 
43 less promotions from second-class 
examining officers to first-class examining 
officers than there were in 1883 ; and I 
find.that in the five years ending 1883 
the promotions of inferior grades ‘to 
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assistant examining officers and examining 
officers and gaugers were 425, but in the 
five years ending 1888 the number of 
promotions had fallen to 311, so that the 
decrease of promotions for these two 
periods, and for that particular step of 
advancement, has been 114. I find that 
in 1888 there were only six promotions 
to first-class, while the average of such 
promotions in previous years was 28. 
So that, with increased duties, there has 
been a decrease of prospects of promotion 
in the Outdoor Department. In order, 
as it appears to me, to get the practical 
work done with less hands, and to avoid 
increasing the cost, the Department has 
had to resort to the plan of having tem- 
porary makeshift appointments—acting 
men and acting assistants who belong to 
the lower grade, and whilst doing the 
work of the higher grade, receive the pay 
of the lower. This is naturally a grievance 
to the lower grade officers, and my point 
is that on broad grounds of public policy 
it is a bad system that responsibilities 
assigned to a particular class of 
individuals should, because you have 
an insufficient number of such men, be 
imposed on men of an inferior grade. 
Thus inferior officers of the practical 
staff are employed on superior duty 
without extra remuneration, although 
the work has been increasing, a 
thing which, in itself, it seems to me, 
deserves very searching inquiry. There 
is a matter in connection with this 
subject to which I think I am justified 
in drawing the attention of the House. 
I am not going to labour the point, 
and I am not going to say that the 
statistics I give are such as justify 
a strong pronouncement of opinion ; 
but they are curious and _ interest 
r to me that 
as it is the practical staff that stands 
between this country and evasion by 
dutiable goods, and on their efficiency 
and their work depends the revenue of 
the country, there should be a very 
minute inquiry to ascertain whether 
all the changes which have occurred 
since 1882 to the detriment of the 
practical staff have not led to a de- 
cline, to some extent, of that revenue. 
During the past eight years, whilst these 
changes which have tended to diminish 
the number of the practical staff were 
occurring, there has been a great advance 
in our national business. The tonnage of 
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the ships entering and clearing the ports of 
the United Kingdomin 1888 was 7,000,000 
tons greater than 1882. That means 
a largely increased number of ships, and 
means a great increase of personal 
exertion in overhauling 7,000,000 tons of 
additional shipping. Then, if you take 
the Export and Import Returns of 1882, 
and compare them with those of 1889, 
you will find that goods of the value 
of £21,000,000 more in the last-named 
year than the former had to pass under 
the supervision and constant, examina- 
tion of the practical outdoor staff. The 
increase in the supervision of passengers 
and their baggage it is impossible to 
state, for the reason that whilst there is a 
record kept of immigration and emigra- 
tion from and to places outside Europe, 
there is none in regard to European 
immigrations and emigrations. In the 
record that exists, I find that the emigra- 
tion and immigration figures in 1882 
were 78,000 passengers, whereas in 1888 
they were 129,000, or an increase of 64 
per cent. It is fair to assume that in the 
unrecorded emigration and immigration 
the increase has been as great. Therefore, 
it will be seen that there has been an in- 
crease in the amount of work the outdoor 
Custom House officers have had to perform. 
But in addition to that, this House has 
imposed and placed fresh duties on the 
practical staff since 1882. The enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act of 1887 is one of these 
fresh duties. The new work created by 
the excellent Wine Duties Act of 1888 
is another, Then there is the Registry 
of Fishing Boats Act of 1886, with re- 
spect,to which new duties are imposed 
and increased labour is also thrown on 
them by the new system’ of gauging 
casks to the quart instead of to the 
integral gallon, There is also the testing 
of spirits for “obscuration.” It. is a 
curious fact that, in spite of all the 
increase of trade and business, the 
revenue from Customs Duty stagnates 
in a way not to be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by the alterations, made in 
the amounts of the duties. The Cus- 
toms Returns, oddly enough, show that 
the revenue collected has, since 1882 
fallen as the number of officers of the 
outdoor department has diminished. I 
do not base any strong argument. upon 
the fact; I merely notice the coincidence. 
Thave not been able to work out the 
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variations due to alterations in duty, and 
there are various nice considerations to 
be taken into account before it would be 
safe to lay down the doctrine that the 
revenue has fallen, because the number 
of officers has been reduced, and the 
number of duties imposed upon the 
Department has increased. There is 
another odd fact. As the number of 
officers of Customs has been reduced, 
the number of seizures of smuggled 
goods has increased. It is interesting in 
this respect to compare the figures of 
1882 with those of 1889. In 1882 the 
number of established Customs officers 
was 5,223. In 1889 it had fallen to 
4,595—a decrease of 628. The revenue 
collected in 1882 was £22,175,937, 
whilst that collected in 1889 was only 
£21,888,603—a decrease of over a 
quarter of a million. The seizures of 
smuggled goods in 1882 numbered 1,698, 
and in 1889 they had risen to 4,354—an 
increase of 2,656. The convictions for 
smuggling in 1882 numbered 1,516, and 
in 1889 3,294—an increase of 1,778 
cases. The number of seizures of 
tobacco and spirits had in seven years 
increased by 113 per cent. When it is 
remembered that goods seized are liable 
to treble duty, it is evident that in 
order to make smuggling profitable 
there must be at least some three 
successful evasions of duty to. com- 
pensate for each failure. Therefore, 
Wwe may approximately compute the 
number of cases of smuggling last year 
at some 10,000 cases, over 8,000 of 
which were not detected. The revenue 
from unomanufactured tobacco, which is 
most likely to be affected by an increase 
in smuggling, is tolerably stationary, in 
spite of the increase of population in the 
last decade. The consumption of tobacco 
per head of the population given in the 
Statistical A bstractis, of course, based only 
upon the consumption of tobacco which has 
paid duty. I find that in 1868 it amounted 
to 1°35 Ibs., whilst in 1878 it was 1-44 lbs., 
showing an increase of 9-100ths of a Ib. 
of tobacco per head. But this ratio of 
increase has not been kept up, for inthe 10 
years between 1878 and 1888 the increase 
was only 1-100ths per head. It is 
certainly difficult to reconcile these 
figures with one’s own observation as to 
the practice of smoking except by assum- 
ing that large quantities of tobacco reach 
the country without havin id duty. 
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Asa proof that smoking has increased 
I. may mention the fact of the new 
institution of smoking concerts con- 
stantly given by almost all the political 
clubs in the Kingdom. I find also that 
the number of occasional dealers licensed 
in 1889 was nearly fourfold that in 1879, 
These facts seem to me to show that the 
consumption of tobacco is increasing, and 
is not practically standing still, as would 
appear from the Statistical Abstract. In > 
conclusion, I would mention that the 
whole case of the complaints of the out- 
door staff was laid before the Ridley 
Commission and was commented on 
by the Clerical Head and _ the 
Secretary of the Customs Service. 
The Commissioners reported that they 
“did not feel themselves in a position to 
report in detail,” and for so declining to 
report they gave as a reason that : 
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‘It would require much more accurate and 
technical knowledge than could possibly be at 
our command, before we could give opinions 
adverse to those entertained by responsible 
heads of offices, who areso thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the character of the work,’’ &. 


And so the Commission left the question 
tothe Treasury. 1 would ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to devise some 
machinery for an inquiry being conducted 
“with more accurate and _ technical 
knowledge” than the Commissioners 
possessed, and by which a thorough and 
impartial investigation may be made 
into the whole question. The House is 
aware that neither the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
nor the present Financial Secretary (Mr. 
Jackson) is responsible for the pulling to 
pieces of the Customs machinery in 1882. 
I fully recognise the difficulty of putting 
right a huge and complex administrative 
machine after it was pulled te pieces by 
’prentice hands eight years ago, and 
after it has been tinkered with ever 
since. I recognise also that the cry for 
economy in this House involves cheese- 
paring in the lower grades of Depart- 
ments. I am fully alive,to the fact that 
there are inherent evils and dangers to 
the administration of the Services by the 
modern system of multitudinous Com- 
missions and Inquiries, which are often 
at cross purposes with each other. I 
apprehend that the ever-increasing de- 
mands on the time and attention of 
Ministers by the ‘continually accumu- 
lating power of Parliamentary talk, is 
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really shifting the practical duties of 
administration from their hands to those 
of permanent clerical officials, who in 
theory are their subordinates. It appears 
to me that as the time and attention of 
Ministers is more and more absorbed by 
this House than by the Departments 
over which they preside, so must the 
permanent clerical officials transfer to 
themselves more and more of the admini- 
strative functions of Ministers. For the 
grave evils I have ventured to brin 
before the House I blame not men but 
the modern system, and I bring forward 
my Motion on the ground of its import- 
ance, and because I am persuaded of its 
public necessity. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ That” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words— 

‘“‘In the interests of the Revenue and the 
commercial and shipping transactions of the 
United Kingdom, it is expedient that special 
inquiry should be made into the organisation 
of the Customs Department, particularly as 
regards the position, the hours, and the over- 
time of the outdoor officers, upon which sub- 
jects the Royal Commissioners on Civil Estab- 
lishments were unable to report, and therefore 
remitted to the Treasury to deal with,’’—(Sir 
John Colomb,), 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


(5.35.) Mr. BRADLAUGH (North- 
ampton) : In rising to second the Amend: 
ment moved by the hon. and gallant 


Gentleman, I wish to say I am placed in 
an exceedingly difficult position by the 
concluding words of his speech. If I 
fancied anything I was likely to say in 
support of the Amendment tended in any 
way against the policy of economy which 
I understand both Front Benches prac- 
tically concur in, I should be extremely 
loth to occupy the time of the House. 
But there is economy and economy, and 
if the case presented with so much detail 
by the hon. and gallant Member has 
anything in it, as I think it has, a ground 
for inquiry has been made out. It is 
true that many evils necessarily result 
from raising discussions in this House 
upon the administration of the various 
Departments; but I think that is an evil 
inherent in our system of Parliamentary 
Government, and it is no use deploring 
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it at the present moment. Ministers are 
under the control of Parliament, to some 
extent at any rate, and evils in the De- 
partments should be brought before the 
House in order that Parliament may 
understand what it is giving Ministers 
money for. Primé facie I would suggest 
that, if there were no such grounds 
presented as have been presented in 
support of this proposal, the fact 
that general inquiries have been 
deemed necessary by Royal Com- 
missions in the other Departments 
would involve the possibility that such 
an inquiry might be necessary here. If 
it be true that, coupled with the re- 
duction of the Customs staff, from various 
parts of the coasts and creeks smuggling 
has increased, some inquiry is necessary. 
I see the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
contradicts that, and I am sure his means 
of information are more complete thancan 
possibly be those at my disposal ; but then 
we have before us the fact that there has 
been no increase of revenue proportionate 
to the increase of population. I see the 
Secretary to the Treasury says I am 
wrong in that. I know there is nothing 
more deceptive than a mass of figures ; 
but I am bound to say it seems to me to 
be the case at the moment that there 
has not been the increase of revenue 
from tobacco and spirits which one would 
expect in view of the increase of popu- 
lation. Of course, if this was due to the 
greater sobriety of the people—and I 
believe the masses of the working-classes 
are growing more sober year by year—it 
would be a matter of congratulation. 
But the statement made by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman seems to show that 
there has been an increase of smuggling 
all round, and the increase in seizures 
and convictions seems to show that a 
business of no inconsiderable extent 
is carried on. Certainly I think 
some inquiry should be made into 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
allegations. Since the Playfair inquiry; 
in 1875, the conditions under which 
these Civil servants work have nos 
been inquired into. This evening, in 
reply to a question I put to him, the 
Secretary to the Treasury said some of 
these men are kept at their work con- 
tinuously for a period of 24 hours. 

*Toe SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY.(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): No, I 
did not say that. There isa confusion 
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of terms. I said they were in attend- 
ance for duty. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: But they are 
liable to be called upon at any time 
during the 24 hours. I do not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman in his 
happy life ever had the disadvantage of 
being liable to be called upon in this 
way. Having been part of my life 
subject toa command of “guards, turn 
out,” Iam bound to say that a man who 
is liable to be called upon at any time in 
24 hours, even if he has convenience 
for rest, is certainly not in a very 
enviable position. When we are told 
that in the case of the Harpy cutter 
no bedding is provided for the 
men who are on duty, it is quite 
clear that the authorities think that 
the men are likely to be called upon 
so often that the beds would not be much 
used if they were provided. I do not 
want to stand between the Government 
and the Votes they wish to take, and 
therefore I simply suggest that a primd 
facie case has been made out by the 
Mover of the Amendment for some 
inquiry. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man does not ask for a Royal Commis- 
sion or for an inquiry by the House— 
forms of inquiry which I expect would 
not be well received by any one con- 
nected with the Department. But surely 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
himself undertake some inquiry, or under- 
take that special attention should be paid 
to this matter, so that Parliament should 
see there was no real grievance which 
was left unredressed. I understand by 
his manner that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer assents to the view I am ex- 
pressing. If that is so, I am loth to 
occupy the time of the House longer. 

(5.43.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 
(Edinburgh, Mid Lothian) : It appears to 
me that there is one very simple and quite 
conclusive ground for the Amendment 
which almost precludes, and certainly 
does not require, any lengthened dis- 
cussion. There seems to be no dispute 
about the fact that there has been an 
inquiry into the organisation of the Civil 
Service establishments, and that those 
who were charged with that inquiry have 
not been able, from want of time, to under- 
take an examination into the organisation 
of the Customs Department. Itis, there- 
fore, in point of fact a question of what 
has been recognised as a public duty, com- 
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bined with the evidence before us that a 
portion of that public duty remains un- 
fulfilled. I therefore think the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Member is 
obviously ‘reasonable in the purpose 
which it contemplates, and I gathered 
from different indications that the 
Government are not indisposed to accede 
to that opinion. It appears to me also 
that the hon. and gallant Member has 
exercised a sound discretion in avoiding 
any endeavour by the terms of his 
Amendment to limit the action of the 
Government as to the nature—the precise 
machinery—of the inquiry they are to 
make, and I would suggest, if it should 
appear that there is a general concurrence 
with regard 1o the purpose in view, that 
the hon. and gallant Member should 
show a further discretion by withdrawing 
his Amendment on the clear understand- 
ing that the Government are to discover 
for themselves and to state to the House 
what they deem to be the best machinery 
of inquiry. I think the hon. and gallant 
Member will feel—as I myself certainly 
feel, and strongly feel—that there ought 
never to be any interference by the 
House, through any vote or Motion, in a 
question of the administration of a 
Public Department, except wherea neces- 
sity for such interference has arisen. 
No necessity for such interference can be 
said to have arisen when the object con- 
templated by the Amendment is one 
which Her Majesty’s Government admit 
to be reasonable, and with respect to 
which they are prepared to provide 
adequate means for carrying it into 
effect. Upon that supposition I re- 
commend the Mover and Seconder 
of the Amendment not to ask the 
House to come to a vote on the Amend- 
ment. I am bound to say I have another 
reason for wishing that the House should 
not come to a vote.upon the Amendment, 
and that is that while I commend what 
seems to me the sound judgment of the 
Mover of the Amendment in respect to 
the discretion he allows to the Govern- 
ment, and in respeet to the substantial 
justice of his object, I certainly should 
not like to be pledged to the general 
colour and tendency of the speech of the 
hon. and gallant Member. The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) has said that nothing would 
induce him to second the Amendment if 
he thought there was anything in it 
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which would be adverse to public 
economy. Then the hon. Member said 
“but there is economy and economy.” 
Will he forgive me for saying that that 
is aremark which I have often heard used 
in this House? No doubt the hon. Mem- 
ber used it with a good object. The fact 
is, every one who recommends anything 
extravagant in this House invariably 
takes care to have it well understood he 
does so in the interest of economy. There 
is good economy and bad economy, such 
an hon. Member will say, and he is in 
favour of good economy as opposed to 
bad economy, and on that account he 
recommends certain expenditure, having 
it in his mind to save the money in 
some other way not yet developed or 
explained. Such declarations ought to 
be received with some caution, and I am 
quite clear that if we go into this inquiry 
it ought to be undertaken without 
prejudice and without any general supposi- 
tion that what is to be arrived at is a fore- 
gone conclusion. A considerable point 
of the Mover’s speech was to show that 
whereas there has been an increase of 
duty in the Port of London between 
1878 and 1888, the increased duty is 
performed by a diminished number of 
official persons. I should have thought 
that prima facie that statement ought 
to fill the mind of the hon. Member 
with a lively satisfaction. On the 
contrary, it is treated by the hon. Mem- 
ber as being a most grave circumstance, 
requiring a minute and jealous inquiry. 
Indeed, that part of his speech actually 
tended to the conclusion that if it 
could be shown that there was a 
diminished amount of duty done by an 
increased number of officials, that 
circumstance would have filled the 
hon. Member’s mind with  satis- 
faction and joy. I have not the smallest 
doubt that in the case of the constituents 
of the hon. Member, as in other cases, a 
very large amount of public duty is 
performed by a body of trustworthy 
servants at moderate: remuneration. I 
do not question that, but I must observe 
that the case of the Customs Department 
is peculiar from one very important 
point of view. There is no other depart- 
ment of the State the duties of which 
have undergone so extraordinary a 
revolution in our time—I mean in the 
sense of simplification and facilities. It 
is nearly 50 years since, as Vice Presi- 
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dent of the Board of Trade, I became 
minutely acquainted with the working 
of the Customs Department, and it is 
marvellous to compare its duties at that 
time with what they are now. A very 
large proportion of the duties of the 
Board of Trade at that time consisted in 
investigating the cases of difficulty which 
arose, and arose from day to day, under 
the Customs law, and required inces- 
santly to be made the subject of appeal 
from the Customs Authorities to the 
Board of Treasury, which used the Board 
of Trade as its adviser. What has 
become of those appeals? The whole 
subject matter of ‘them has been swept 
away. The change in our commercial 
system which has reduced the 1,200 
articles of our tariff to something like 
12, and which has established as the rule 
of trade in this country a system of free 
goods and free entry instead of universal 
duty, striking every commodity as it 
approached our shores, and entailing a 
system of examination, checks and 
counter-checks, such as are now totally 
unknown, has happily relieved the 
department of ninteen-twentieths of its 
former difficulties. I must say I believe 
also that the Department has been 
extremely well administered under its 
successive heads. Everything I trust 
that can be established in the nature of 
a substantive grievance on the part of 
the hon. and gallant Member’s con- 
stituents will, I hope, receive a close and 
careful examination, but I trust this 
inquiry will not be undertaken with the 
belief that something must be very 
wrong indeed, on grounds such as have 
been laid before the House by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. 

*(5.56.) Toe CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I think 
it is desirable I should rise at once to 
state the course which the Government 
propose to take in regard to this Amend- 
ment. The Amendment was introducedin 
a conciliatory speech by my hon. and 
gallant Friend, and I may say at once 
that. the Government will meet him 
precisely in the spirit indicated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, who for many years has 
been endeavouring to reform the ad- 
ministration both of the Customs and of 
the Inland Revenue, and who is as 
responsible as any one, and probably 
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more responsible than any one, for this 
desirable result—that the revenue in 
this country, both of the Customs and the 
Inland Revenue, is collected with less cost 
to the taxpayer than in any other country 
in the world. A distinction ought to be 
drawn between the efficiency of the 
Service and the position of the. officers 
engaged in that Service. With regard 
to the officers engaged in the Service, one 
fact is clear, namely, that rigid good 
faith must be kept with them, and that 
they should have no reason to complain 
that the terms on which they entered 
the Service have been changed to their 
detriment. But neither are they 
entitled to claim that if there is a Service 
pretty similar to their own, which stands 
on a different footing, the terms of their 
own engagement must be altered to 
their advantage. There is nothing more 
dangerous than the levelling up of all 
Departments of the State by a system of 
comparison of the salaries received in one 
Department with those received in other 
Departments. The question is whether 
the duties of the officers are adequately 
remunerated. My hon. and gallant Friend 
supposes they are not adequately paid, but 
therearenow600applicants forthe Service. 
I have had sufficient experience of the 
Civil Service to know that if the Customs 
officers are levelled up to some particular 
point, another class will at once wish to 
be levelled to the same point also. For 
the Government I can say that they will 
inquire into every possible real grievance 
that may exist; but I must deprecate the 
basis of a general levelling up of salaries 
advocated by my hon. and gallant Friend. 
One of the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
main grievances was that there has been 
a certain reduction in the upper part of 
the Service. 

*Sir J. COLOMB: The Outdoor Service. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Well, my point is that 
whenever any re-organisation or reform 
takes place involving a diminution of num- 
bersit must be asked,where is the diminu- 
tion to take place? It will not take 
place at the bottom of the scale, where 
the young men are, nor in the middle, 
because the House naturally and rightly 
objects to pensioning men in the prime 
of life. Therefore, the reduction must 
take place in the upper branches of the 
Service ; and if any such reduction is to 
be deprecated because it curtails the 
opportunities for promotion, there will 
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be an end to all reform at once. I have 
heard the complaint made many times, 
and I think that it is impossible to r+. 
cognise that Civil servants have any 
vested interest in the number of offices 
in the higher grades of the Service. If 
the State acknowledges that there is such 
a vested interest, then there will be an 
end to all reform. I therefore would 
beg hon. Members, when complaints are 
brought to them that promotion is 
slackened by any scheme of re-organisa- 
tion, not to lend too ready an ear to that 
which is claimed as a vested right. I 
feel strongly on this point, for I regret 
to see the degree to which the minds of 
Civil servants have lately been disturbed. 
No one recognises more than myself the 
immense merits of the Civil Service. . It 
is a Service of which any nation might be 
proud. In its honour, integrity, and 
loyalty it is unapproached; while the 
loyalty which it ever shows to the Execv- 
tive Government of whatever Party is 
one of the most striking features of the 
Services. There is also another loyalty, 
and that is a strong feeling of loyalty 
among the Civil servants to the Depart- 
ments to which they belong. I fear that 
this latter sentiment is being injured by 
the tendency not to think of the special 
Department, but to treat the Service as 
one vast Body. If that is done, loyalty to 
particular Departments will be destroyed, 
and I am not sure that the public in- 
terests will not suffer thereby. As to the 
proofs which exists that the Service is 
not efficient —— ‘ 

*Sir J. COLOMB : Sufficient. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I should be very sorry 
to think that the Customs officers do not 
believe their services to be efficient, or 
that there is any sJackness as to seizures. 
I think that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man’s proofs will entirely break down 
under examination. But there is no 
evidence that an increased number of 
seizures means an increased amount of 
smuggling. The Customs officers have 
derived great assistance from the employ- 
ment of steam launches, and this fact, 
together with increased vigilance, may 
account forthe greater number of seizures. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman suggests 
that there has been a reduction in the 
amount per head of the Customs revenue ; 
but he should not be too ready to speak 
of a reduced consumption of spirits per 
head. It is rather too soon to do that, and 
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I am afraid my hon. Friend and the 
House may have a rude awakening as to 
any great falling off in the amount of 
spirits consumed per head. Again, if 
there has been a reduction it might 
be due to the increased temperance 
adopted during the time when wages are 
not so plentiful. It would not be wise to 
form any premature conclusions as to 
the revenue from spirits in a year of in- 
creasing prosperity. So far as spirits, 
then, are concerned, I think my hon. 
Friend's case has broken down. As to 
tea, it has been proved conclusively that 
a reduction in the amount of tea con- 
sumed per head is due to the substitution 
of Indian for China tea, the former being 
stronger and producing more cups to the 
pound. My hon. and gallant Friend has 
not established a conclusive case ; but 
there are points to which the attention 
of the Government should be directed. 
I think that there ought to be a rigid 
examination of all those arrangements 
which the Customs officers hold to 
be objectionable ; because; even though 
the officers are wrong, the Govern- 
ment wish to remove the sense 
of injury. Too much importance cannot 
be attached to the advisability of having 
:s contented as well as an efficient Service. 
As to the 24 hours’ question, the Govern- 
ment will make it the subject of inquiry 
how far the convenience of the men and 
the necessities of the Service can be made 
to agree. I propose that I myself, if the 
House will so far confide in me, should 
undertake to conduct a personal inquiry 
into the matter. I will enter upon it 
without any preconceived ideas on one 
side or the other, and will act simply on 
the principle that strict justice must be 
done between the interests of the tax- 
payers and the demands of the Service, 
and that the interests of the taxpayers 
and the contentment of the Service are 
equally secured. 


(6.12.) Mr. FORREST FULTON 
(West Ham, N.): I desire to express 
a very earnest hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the course of his inquiry, 
will call before him officers from the Out- 
door Department as well as from the 
Indoor Department. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes. 


Mr. FULTON : The outdoor officers 
complain most that they have to do all 
the work, while the indoor officers and 
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the clerks from the Treasury secure all 
the plums of the Service. Nearly all the 
higher offices have been filled in that 
way, and this, I think, is a distinct 
grievance under which they believe they 
are suffering. I have been brought into 
close contact with many of these officers ; 
I think them a very reasonable body of 
men ; and I know they will be satisfied 
with such an inquiry as the right hon. 
Gentleman offers, provided they have an 
opportunity of placing their grievances 
before him. 

(6.14.) Mr. RALPH NEVILLE 
(Liverpool, Exchange): I wish to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the promise he has 
given us, and I am quite certain that it 
will prove extremely satisfactory to m 
constituents. In Liverpool I think there 
has been one great abuse, namely, the 
appointment of officers of one grade to 
the active duties of those of a higher 
grade without any payment of the higher 
emoluments. Though occasionally un- 
avoidable, it is obvious this practice is 
easily abused, and one result is that by 
it you are not keeping faith with a body 
of public servants who took office in the 
belief that they would have certain 
chances of promotion. Ever since I have 
had the honour to represent Liverpool in 
this House, outdoor officers have fre- 
quently complained to me of the extreme 
length of the hours imposed on many of 
them. Some of the men who are em- 
ployed in watching and in boarding 
vessels are often on duty for 24 hours at 
a stretch. It may be true that those 
duties do not require any great amount 
of intelligence, but they make great 
demands on physical strength through 
lack of shelter, for the men have to be 
on deck in all weathers, and no adequate 
provision is made for their rest in the 
short intervals during which they are off 
duty. I think the right hon. Gentleman 
will find that too much is expected of 
some of these men; and I am glad that 
they are to be afforded an opportunity of 
stating their grievances. At the same 
time, ! hope it will be clearly understood 
that the men are not to suffer in any 
way for stating what they believe to be 
their grievances. There is a feeling 
that men who have brought forward 
grievances have been treated with harsh- 
ness, and certainly an inquiry which was 
set on foot at Liverpool was followed by 
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men being removed to other ports, much 
to their own disadvantage. 

(6.18.) Mr. J. R. KELLY (Camber- 
well, N.): Will the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer give us an assurance that the 
inquiry shallextend to the case of the 
messengers, who believe rightly or 
wrongly that they have a _ serious 
grievance? When the warehousing sys- 
tem was altered in 1882 there were 16 
first-class messengers and 20 second-class, 
and a great majority of the latterentered 
the Service believing that as vacancies 
occurred among the first class messengers 
they would be filled up by men of the 
second-class. It is true these messengers 
receive but small salaries. The second- 
class men get £70 a year, with an 
annual increment up to £80, while 
the first-class get £80, with an annual 
increment up to £90. Their complaint 
is that now when vacancies occur in the 
first-class only every alternate one is 
filled up from the second-class. I hope 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will give this matter his attention. I 
should also like to know if the in- 
quiry will extend to the case of those 
who are employed in the Statistical 
Department? It will surprise the 
House to learn that out of 120 gen- 
tlemen employed in that Department 
as many as 54 are writers, and, there- 
fore, have only temporary engagements. 
Mr. Giffen, in referring to these men, 
expressed a strong opinion that they were 
called upon to discharge duties which 
should be fulfilled by persons on the per- 
manent staff ; ;and a former Secretary of 
Customs pointed out that there was no 
difference between the work done by 
these writers and that done by the Lower 
Division clerks. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will inquire whether it is 
right and in the public interest that a 
great portion of the responsible work 
done by this Department should be done 
by gentlemen who only hold a temporary 
position. 

(6.24.) Mr. A.O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I desire to express the genuine 
satisfaction with which I have heard that 
@ personal investigation is to be made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
whom the Civil Service generally will 
place confidence. But I do venture to 
impress on the right hon. Gentleman 
that it will still be necessary to re-assure 
a large number of men in the Customs, 
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who are very doubtful whether they can 
give evidence with safety to themselves, 
whatever tribunal may be constituted., 
Some time ago an officer was drowned at 
Harwich, and at the inquest evidence 
was given by certain Customs officers ag. 
to the number of hours he and others 
had been on duty. Soon afterwards 
those who gave this evidence were sum- 
marily removed to other ports, which 
involved the breaking up of their homes. 
This was done by orders of the Board of 
Customs. I do not say it was the result 
of their giving evidence, but it certainly 
was the sequel; and in the Customs 
generally there is a strong feeling that 
that is likely to be the kind of treatment 
meted out to men who venture to give 
evidence with regard to matters of 
internal administration. I have been 
assured that owing to the long hours and 
the insufficiency of the staff for certain 
duties—chiefly water-guarding, landing, 
and export duty—officers are required to 
give a record of daily work, which it is 
impossible for them to perform; and 
those who have made inquiries for me 
have said that the statements can be 
proved if opportunity is afforded. Mr. 
Horsfall’s Committee in 1862 recom- 
mended a limitation of the number of 
hours that men should be employed ; and 
since then the tendency has been to 
increase rather than diminish them. I 
do think there should be a searching 
investigation into these matters. 

*(6.28.) Sm GEORGE BADEN-POW- 
ELL (Liverpool, Kirkdale) : During the 
time I have represented Liverpool in this 
House I have become cognisant of many 
grievances of Customs officers. Some of 
the complaints, no doubt, are perhaps 
exaggerated, and when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer comes to look into them 
he may find them to be empty grievances. 
But some of them are, undoubtedly, sub- 
stantial grievances, and one of these has 
to do with the matter of promotion. 
Therefore, the undertaking of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to personally 
preside over this inquiry will give 
general satisfaction. 

(6.29.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
I hope that the inquiry of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will embrace the ports 
of Ireland, and particularly Belfast, 
which has witnessed marvellous develop- 
ment, which is now the third port in the 
United Kingdom, and which probably 
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will compare very favourably with any | 
similar port in respect of the cost at 
which its revenue is collected. I do, 
therefore, ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to inquire into the condition of 
the Customs officials in Ireland, and to 
give them every facility for laying their 
case before him. 


*(6.30.) Mr. LAFONE (Southwark, 
Bermondsey): I do not wish to deny 
that the officers have grievances of which 
they may complain ; but there is also a 
grievance among merchants, labourers, and 
others, which arises from the short hours 
during which outdoor officers are on 
duty during part of the year. During 
four months in the year their hours of 
duty are from nine to four, and thus the 
waterside labourer was restricted to 
earning 2s. 1ld. a day, under the old 
wage rate of 5d. per hour. I trust this 
grievance on the other side will not be for- 
gotten in this inquiry. I do not think 
there is a single trade in London in which 
the hours are so short: I hope the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
Committee will take into consideration 
these extremely short hours during four 
months in the year during which Cus- 
toms officials allow the landing and 
storing of goods. I suggest an extension 
of hours with increased pay, if necessary, 
as the present system is a source of great 
inconvenience and loss to merchants, 
shipowners, and labourers. 


(6.31.) Mason BANES (West Ham, 
S.): I only wish to express the hope that 
this will not be a merely Departmental 
inquiry, but that every facility will be 
afforded for every officer to fully ventilate 
his grievance. For over 40 years I have 
had practical experience among them, 
and I know they have substantial griev- 
ances of which they complain. I am 
quite sure the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will appreciate the advantage of 
having contented servants instead of dis- 
contented slaves. There is a growing 
sense of injustice among the men as year 
by year they have found their work and 
responsibilities increase, while they have 
fewer chances of promotion. I am con- 


' vinced that if they are allowed to state 


their case fully the right hon. Gentleman 
will be inclined to give them redress, and 
so I hope that full opportunity will be 
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*(6.32.) Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) :: 
I have no intention of prolonging the 
debate ; I only wish to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if he will 
extend the inquiry to include the 
messengers of the Customs Depart- 
ment? I am strongly in favour of 
economy ; but I would not have it 
practised on the lower salaries ranging 
from £70 to £100 a year. It is fair, 
however, that all who have grievances 
should have them inquired into, although 
I do not suppose inquiry will settle the 
matter entirely, for I never yet heard 
that public officers were ever perfectly 
satisfied. Of course, however, after fair 
inquiry, there skould be less ground for 
complaint. 

(6.33.) Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pan- 
cras, E.): Ido not representa river side 
constituency, but a large number of my 
constituents are engaged in the Customs 
Department, and I think that I, in 
common with all Metropolitan Members, 
may congratulate the Government on 
their intention to hold this inquiry. But 
1 would ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer not to look with too 
optimistic a spirit on the fact that there 
is a large increase in the number of 
prosecutions for bringing in goods 
without paying duty. The offence of 
smuggling seems to have greatly in- 
creased, so much so, that recently there 
were as many as 200 prosecutions at 
Liverpool, and the goods “run” were 
chiefly tobacco. Concurrently with this 
there was a diminution in the staff ; and I 
cannot understand how, with a decreased 
number of officials, there should be an 
increase in the number of discoveries of 
cases of smuggling. I also find that 
since the staff was decreased several 
warehouses in Liverpool are not watched 
while goods are landed, and it is 
practically left to the honesty of traders 
to declare that goods are not smuggled. 
I trust when this investigation takes 
place the question will be included 
whether there are a sufficient number of 
Custom House officials to protect the 
interests of the Revenue and _ the 
taxpayers. 

*(6.35.) Mr. GOSCHEN: With the 
indulgence of the House I will answer 
the questions that have been put to me. 
Certainly Irish officials will have the 
same opportunity as other classes of 
having their complaints inquired into. 
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As to the character of the inquiry, and 
the suggestion that it shall not be 
Departmental, I can only describe 
it as one in which I shall sit as 
a Judge; and I shall have the 
assistance of my hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury, and men 
with practical acquaintance of the matters 
under investigation and impartial judg- 
ment. But I must say, in answer to the 
hon. Member opposite, that the inquiry 
will be confined to the class mentioned 
by my hon. and gallant Friend. It would 

2 impossible for me to extend the 
inquiry into all the other branches of 
the Service, and upon this particular 
Service inquiry was recommended by the 
Commission, and this is one of the 
grounds upon which I undertake it. 
These, I think, were the main questions 
asked. I am glad that the House is 
satisfied with the undertaking I have 
given; but may I venture to express 
# hope that Members will not too much 
encourage communication between mem- 
bers of the Civil Service and politicians 
in relation to the conditions of service, 
for it has a tendency to undermine 
proper discipline in the Service. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): 
May I inquire whether inquiry will be 
dirscted into the allegations as to the 
insanitary conditions of work said to 
prevail in certain classes of the Service ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I presume that will 
fall within the scope of the inquiry. 

*Mr. MORTON: And in reference to 
my question as to messengers. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: It is not contem- 
plated that these should be included in 
the inquiry. I may say that there are 
no posts in the Service for which there 
are so many applications, which seems 
to indicate the conditions are not very 
unsatisfactory. 


(6.40.) Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question again proposed. 
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ALLEGED MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE— 
CASE OF GATCLIFFE. 


*(6.40.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal | 


Green, S.W.): I take this opportunity 
to call attention toa grave miscarriage of 
justice. It is a matter upon which the 
Home Secretary has been questioned, but 
his answers have been altogether unsatis- 
factory. I refer to the circumstances 
under which a prisoner named Gatcliffe 
dir. Goschen 
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met with his death while confined in 
Strangeways Prison, Manchester. The 
facts of the case are briefly these: Gat- 
cliffe was committed for 21 days fora 
comparatively venial offence, being drunk 
and disorderly. He was removed to 
Strangeways Gaol on November 20, 
and was at the time found to be suffering 
from delirium tremens, and was at once 
admitted to the hospital, being lodged in 
what is called the “ Association” room, 
where at the time there were six or 
eight prisoners confined. He was there 
subjected to the usual examination by 
the assistant surgeon of the prison, and 
at that time, it is important to observe, 
the surgeon has stated upon oath there 
were no external marks of violence upon 
his body. He was repeatedly seen by 
the surgeon, and I mention particularly 
that he was seen by the surgeon on Fri- 
day the 22nd, when he presented no un- 
favourable symptoms. The surgeon next 
saw him at half-past 9 on the Saturday 
morning, when he was suffering from 
severe injuries, was in fact dying, and 
actually died half an hour afterwards, 
and the medical evidence is that 
he died in consequence of certain 
injuries which the post-mortem examina- 
tion disclosed. To give a brief summary 
of the injuries, his breast bone was 
broken, besides four ribs on one side of 
the body and two ribs on the other were 
fractured, one of the ribs being fractured 
in two distinct places; and, in addition, 
there were more than a dozen contusions 
and bruises on chest, arms, and thighs. 
The post-mortem examination was in 
accordance with statute made by a 
surgeon, not an official of the prison 
(Dr. Kitchen) ; and from Dr. Kitchen we 
have it in evidence that, in his opinion, 
the fractures could not have been self- 
inflicted, and that some of the fractures 
and bruises must have been caused by the 
fist of another person. Dr. Kitchen did 
not stand alone in this evidence—he was 
generally corroborated by Dr. Paton, the 
assistant surgeon of Strangeways Prison. 
Then came the question, how were the 
injuries sustained? I mentioned just 
now that the prisoner was seen by the 
surgeon, and seemed to be going on well 
on Friday, 22nd ; therefore, it is clear that 
the injuries, however they arose, were 
sustained between that time and half- 
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on that night, a warder named Mitchell, 
was placed on trial for the manslaughter 
of Gatcliffe; and against him there was 
the direct evidence of three prisoners in 
the room that during the night they saw 
Mitchell repeatedly strike Gatcliffe with 
his fist, Gatcliffe being at the time tied 
down to his bed. These prisoners were 
asked why they did not ring the bell, or 
give an alarm, and they replied they were 
too much afraid to do that, for if they 
had done so they would have been 
charged with mutiny, and have got into 
serious trouble for committing a breach 
of discipline. Of course, I am not in any 
way desirous of re-trying the case in the 
House of Commons, and I will not refer 
to the trial except so far as the result of 
it fixes responsibility upon the Prison 
Commissioners, and, through them, upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. The jury rejected altogether 
the evidence of the three prisoners. Well, 
for my own part, I do not think their 
story incredible, or even improbable, and 
I base my opinion on a very weighty 
document. Here I have the Report of 
the Penal Servitude Acts Commission, in 
which the Commissioners draw attention 
to the evidence given before them by 
the Governor of Chatham Prison to the 
effect that he would never take prisoners’ 
evidence against a warder, that he had 
always shown prisoners that he takes the 
warder’s part; that even if he dis- 
approved of the conduct of a warder he 
would not let a prisoner know it ; that 
the word of a warder is decisive in 
every case ; that when a man becomes a 
convict he is necessarily placed in such 
a position that under no conceivable 
circumstances is his word to be pre- 
ferred to that of a free man; that, in 
fact, it is of .very little use practically a 
prisoner making a complaint. The Com- 
missioners add, “the Governor of 
Chatham Prison is an upright, careful 
officer.” Well, my only observation is 
that when an officer takes such a dis- 
torted, extravagant view of his position 
this character is all the more dangerous. 
There were two theories set up on the 
part of the defence, one being that the 
prisoner Gatcliffe was delirious, and that 
he injured himself tumbling about. 
Now, I submit this theory is completely 
upset if one considers the position 
of the injuries .upon the body of 
the prisoner. There were no in- 
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juries whatever upon the head and face, 
or on the back part of the body; 
all the injuries were upon the chest, 
arms, and thighs. I rely a good deal upon 
this fact, because I think it will be ob 
vious that if you suppose a. delirions 
patient injuring himself by tumbling 
about it will be almost inevitable, that 
the extremities of the body, and the head, 
and face particularly, that will sustain 
injury ; whereas, in this case, not. a 
scratch appeared on the extremities of 
the body ; all these terrible injuries were 
in the front part and near the middle 
of the body. Another theory for the 
defence was that the injuries had been 
sustained in the course of putting .a 
strait jacket upon Gatcliffe, and his 
struggles against this. This theory is 
altogether untenable, having regard to the 
medical testimony, not only of Dr. Kit- 
chen, but of Dr. Paton, the prison sur- 
geon; and when one considers the 
character, extent, and number of these 
terrible injuries I submit to the right 
hon. Gentleman that even if we accept 
this theory we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that reckless criminal violenee 
was applied to the person of the prisoner, 
and, therefore, that manslaughter was 
actually committed, although, of course, 
there might be some change in the pre- 
cise legal aspect of the offence. How 
does the matter stand so far as the 
responsibility of the Prison Commis- 
sioners is concerned? [ submit with 
the utmost confidence that upon 
the evidence we must conclude one 
thing, at all events, that the injuries 
to Gatcliffe were not self-inflicted. 
and the conclusion is irresistible that in 
that association room which was oecupied 
at the time by some eight prisoners, 
criminal and brutal violence was applied 
to the body of Gatcliffe, and, as a result, 
he died. Warder Mitchell has, been 
acquitted. Of course, I accept the 
verdict of the jury as to Mitchell’s 
innocence, but who then, I ask, is the 
guilty person who committed this offence 
in the room while eight persons were 
present? That is the question to which 
the public have a right to insist upon an 
answer. Are the Commissioners content 
that it should be possible to do a man 
to death by brutal violence in this way, 
and no one shall be brought to justice ¢ 
If so, is the Home Secretary content? 
I am bound to say, with ail respect, 
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that if the right hon. Gentleman does 
not control his: Commissioners with a 
firmer hand they will bring him into 
very grave discredit with the country. 
What has been done in the matter? The 
HomeSecretary has informed us that there 
has been an inquiry, a secret inquiry, so 
far as the public are concerned, conducted 
ante Wilson. But who is Captain 
ilson? He is either a Commissioner 
or an Inspector, or one of the servants of 
the Board ; so you have actually one of 
the officers of the Board, whose adminis- 
tration is called in question, appointed to 
investigate the circumstances of this case. 
I venture to think that the public 
would have felt more satisfied if the 
Visiting Justices of the Prison had 
been requested to hold the inquiry. 
In the case of Daly, in Chatham Prison, 
the Visiting Justices were asked to con- 
duct the necessary inquiry, and I cannot 
see why, except, indeed, for the purpose 
of sheltering the Prison Commissioners, a 
similar course was not taken in this case. 
Well, Captain Wilson, at all events, has 
conducted the investigation, and certain 
results have followed. I understand that 
Chapman, the hospital warder, has been 
dismissed. I shall be glad to know if 
‘this is so, and, if so, why was he dismissed ? 
“{ understand, also, that Dr. Braddell, the 
chief medical officer, who has performed 
excellent service for 23 years, has been 
. served with three months’ notice to leave, 
and if that is so, I should like to know 
why? The Home Secretary has told us 
that two other officers of the prison have 
‘been dismissed, and perhaps he will be 
good enough to tell us why this is the 
- case. Apparently the only person who 
has escaped with absolute impunity is 
“the Governor of the prison, but if there 
has been so lax an administration as 
‘that in the course of this inquiry, no less 
‘than four officials have been summarily 
‘dismissed, how is it that the person 
«chiefly responsible for the administration 
and discipline of the prison, Major 
‘Preston, has been allowed to escape 
‘oensure ? JI am informed, upon what I 
believe to be excellent authority, that 
an order has been given that in future 
all cases of prisoners suffering from 
delirium tremens shall be _ treated 
in the body of the prison, under 
the care of two or more prisoners. 
If that be so, I certainly protest most 
atrongly against any such order being 
Mr. Pickersgill 
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carried out. The Prison Commissioners 
are not without experience of the fatal 
results following such an arrangement. 
I presume the right hon. Gentleman has 
not forgotten the painful and fatal occur- 
rence which happened at Armley Gaol in 
March, 1888, when a certificated Iunatic 
was placed in a cell under the care of 
two prisoners, and, during the night, one 
of those prisoners was killed by the 
lunatic. I only mention this because it 
shows that the Prison Commissioners 
have had experience of the fatal results 
which follow mischievous arrangements 
of this character. Now, this case, 
so far as the Commissioners are con- 
cerned, ccmes upon the top of many 
recent cases which have caused very 
great disquietude in the minds of all who 
are interested in the administration of 
our English prisons, and there are one or 
two of those cases to which I think it 
necessary to allude. It is only’ a few 
months since I drew attention in this 
House to an occurrence in Ipswich Gaol. 
In a civil action brought against the 
Governor of that prison the plaintiff 
recovered damages to the amount of £75, 
on the ground that he, being an uncon- 
victed prisoner, was put in prison clothes 
and forced to enter the bath against his 
will. The gravamen of the complaint in 
that case lies in the fact that it was 
proved that for 10 years there had “been 
in operation in that gaol a set of rules 
that were absolutely contrary to the law. 
Only a month or two ago a much 
stronger case occurred, and the late 
Governor of Northampton Gaol is now 
suffering 10 years’ penal servitude for 
attempting a criminal operation on 4 
pregnant woman, that pregnant woman 
being the matron of the female side of the 
prison of which he was the chief officer. 
That was a scandal of the very grossest 
kind, and is proof that the supervision 
exercised by the Prison Commissioners 
is not what it ought to be. Now, Sir, 
I have just a word to say with regard to 
Daly’s case. I am aware that that case 
is still sub judice, but it is admitted on 
both sides that Daly, a prisoner in 
Chatham Gaol, was poisoned not once, 
but on several occasions, by the wrong- 
ful administration of belladonna, which 
is sufficient evidence that there was very 
considerable laxity in the administration 
of that prison. Let mie take another case. 
I refer to one that oceurred in Birming- 
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ham Gaol last year. The Visiting Justices 
of that prison reported to the wirty: 
Justices that the bread served out in the 
| was unfit for human food and that 
the health of the prisoners who had eaten 
it had thereby become impaired. Of 
course, one is glad that the Visiting 
Justices discovered this, and drew public 
attention to it, but surely it was not the 
business of the Visiting Justices to find 
out an impropriety of such a character. 
It ought to have been discovered by 
the officers of the prison long before. 
There is another case to which I will 
briefly call attention. It is one which 
occurred inside Millbank Prison in 
January last—only two months ago; in 
that case an inquest was held on the 
body of Joseph Honeysett, who was 
seriously injured there during the month 
of December, so much injured that he 
died in consequence. It is true, I 
believe, that the prisoner stated that he 
fell down in his cell, but, according to the 
evidence given by his mother at the 
inquest, he had had to undergo a regular 
fight to get into the Infirmary. The 
Coroner naturally inquired for the 
prison doctor, but that person was not 
forthcoming. I presume they have more 
than one prison doctor in that gaol, but 
it was said that the doctor was ill and 
there was noone to represent him. A 
juror said— 
‘Mr. Coroner, 1 am afraid we shall not get 


at the bottom of this now, for the case is most 
unsatisfactory. ’ 


And a witness said— 


“Tt is a strange thing that the deceased 
should have been in prison for five or six 
months, and the authorities there should know 
nothing of it,”’ 


{ think that the remark made by the’ 


Coroner is worthy of the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman, for he said— 


‘It is idle to hold inquiries if the informa- 
tion is withheld from us.’’ 


Now, this exactly touches what I believe 
to be the real source of the mischief. 
‘The Prison Commissioners have adopted 
a policy of hushing up everything that 
may in any way bring discredit on the 
administration, and consequently on 
themselves. For my part, I do not 
hesitate to say that this policy of exces- 
sive secrecy leads, and always will lead, 
to abuses and scandals, because it affords 
the most effective cover for bad and un- 
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scrupulous persons. I do not wish to do 
any injustice to the prison service of 
this country. It is clear that in every 
service there must be a certain propor- 
tion of bad and untrustworthy men, and 
this remark, I think, applies with excep- 
tional force to the prison service, where 
the duties are of a singularly unpleasant 
and repulsive character, and where the 
officers of every grade are constantly 
brought into contact with the seamy side 
of human nature. It is only by publicity, 
and by meting out punishment where 
power has been abused, that you can 
hope to make the prison service of this 
country what it ought to be. In conelu- 
sion, I have only to say that in the case 
of the prisoner Gatliffe there has been, 
in my judgment, a serious miscarriage 
of justice, and that if the matter is left 
where it is you will have taught a bad 
lesson to unscrupulous men in the prison 
service, namely, that they may be guilty 
of brutal ill-treatment towards helpless 
creatures placed under their charge, 
and the Prison Commissioners will 
do their best to hush up the matter, 
and thus secure for them practical 
immunity. I think it is high time that 
a protest should be made against the 
policy which distinguishes the present 
Prisons Board. I have felt it my duty 
to make this protest to-night, and I trust 
that, in doing so, I shall have, at any 
rate in some degree, the support of this 
House. 

*(7.10.) Sm R.N. FOWLER (London, 
City): I : nly desire to say a few words 
upon this matter to which my attention 
was called a few weeks ago. I refer to 
the Manchester case which I looked into 
with some care. I was not, however, 
aware that it would be brought up to- 
day, or I should have been better pre- 
pared to have discussed it. Neverthe- 
less, I may say that it struck me as being 
a case which we can hardly be called 
upon to decide in this House, because it 
has already been considered by a jury 
whose verdict ought to prevent our going 
into the matter. All I wish to do atthe 
present moment is to point out that 
several of the officials of the prison have 
been dismissed by my right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary, which is a proof 
that he has had the matter under his 
careful consideration. Representations 
were made to the Home Office, and the 
case was thoroughly investigated by my 
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right hon. Friend, and from the fact that 
he has dismissed a number of the prison 
officials it is evident that he was not 
satisfied with the result, and that he is 
disp to take a strenuous line in the 
discharge of his duty. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): I 
do not think it is at all surprising, after 
the cases that have been brought before 
this House in reference to the treatment 
of prisoners in Irish gaols, that an 
English Member should have thought 
proper to bring forward the question 
which is now before the House. The 
experience we have had in Ireland, 
where the question of prison treatment 
has long been a burning question, has 
had the effect of throwing a little light 
on what appears to be going on in 
England. And I am glad that the prison 
discipline of this country is now beginning 
to attract the intention of English 
Members. I do not think you could 
have’ a better instance of this than the 
fact that the hon. Baronet who has just 
addressed the House, and who, when 
Irish cases have been brought before us, 
has habitually treated them with con- 
tempt, and invariably given his Vote 
for the Government, has at last found it 
necessary to bestow some attention on 
an’ English case. Now that the ques- 
tion has reached a stage in which it has 
secured the attention of British Legisla- 
tures, there can be little doubt that 
before long the necessary reforms in re- 
gard to prison treatment will be 
brought about. I read in one of the 
London papers, published on Saturday 
last, an account of an interview with a 
man who had recently been released 
from Chatham Prison, and, in the course 
of his statements, the man preferred 
very serious charges against the officers 
of more than one gaol. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary will be able to say, in the 
reply he will presently make, whether 
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there is any ground for those 
charges, and what course he in- 
tends to take with regard to the 


officers who are implicated. This man 
alleges that while he was in Chatham 
Prison, he was very badly treated. He 
says :— 


‘Four times I was punished by solitary con- 
finement in a solitary cell, and on every one of 
those occasions the punishment was unjustly 
given. They charged me with not returning 
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to work when I was not able to work through 


my ill-health, and they charged 
talking when I was not. I cannot describe 
the terrors of those cells. The smell in them 
is horrible, and they are so cold, while the 
light is altogether insufficient. Whenever I 
came out of them after confinement, I felt like 
a drunken man on regaining a better atmos- 
phere ; but if the change made me reel, as it 
= once or’ twice, I only got a clump on the 
ead,” 


This is a strong charge against some 
officer in the gaol, and I think it is one 
that ought to be inquired into. I am 
not going to accept the bare statement 
of any prisoner, but I know, from my 
own experience of prisoners in Ireland, 
that cruelties are perpetrated of which 
no one ever hears in consequence of that 
sort of freemasonry which is known to 
exist among the prison officials. This 
man, whose name is Harrison, was re- 
moved from Chatham to Millbank, and 
he states :— 


**T saw the dynamitards there and they com- 
plained bitterly of their penal cells. ‘The two 
who were last convicted—Gallagher and Haw- 
kins—are only allowed a quarter-of-an-hour’s 
exercise daily instead of an hour, and they 
feel the deprivation keenly. Our food con- 
sisted of skilly, soup, potatoes, bread, and some- 
times meat, but it was very tough and gristly 
meat, strongly reminding one of cat’s food. 
The food and general treatment of prisoners 
has been so bad that several cases of insubor- 
dination occurred. I will give an instance of 
some of the treatment. There was one man 
in a dying condition over whom a pail of water 
was thrown asa remedy, with the result that 
he had to be removed to the infirmary and his 
parents sent for, so critical became his con- 
dition. But he eventually recovered.” 


me with 


Here we have complaints of the quality 
of the food and the condition of the 
cells, and we are told that several cases 
of insubordination had occurred. This 
is what might be expected under the 
circumstances, as it very seldom happens 
in well-conducted prisons that revolts 
take place. Harrison goes on to say— 


‘On another occasion, in the cell next to 
mine, I heard two officors go in and beat a 
prisoner unmercifully with their staves. [t 
was something terrible, for I could hear it was 
his poor head they were hitting. I have not 
seen him since. He is either in the Infirmary 
or dead. I stopped in my cell about two 
hours after that, but I never heard him move, 
and I determined to let the world know of it 
when I got out. I believe a special inquiry has 
been held recently into the charges alleged by 
prisoners, but what has been done, or whether 
anything has been done, I cannot say.”’ 


That was a case which occurred in Mill- 
bank, and I think it is one deserving in- 
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vestigation by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary. Harrison alsomakes 
charges against the chaplain which I hope 
are not true, for a prisoner has the right to 
look to the chaplain for encouragement 
andsympathy. One chaplain said to him, 
“You are like the rest of them that want 
to turn the world upside down,” and did 
not give him encouragement ; whereas at 
Wormwood Scrubbs the chaplain advised 
him that if he observed the rules, and con- 
ducted himself well, he might get out of 
prison before the completion of his term. 
There you have the contrast between the 
sympathetic chaplain who does his duty, 
and advisesthe prisoner toobserve therules 
and to regain his liberty, and the chap- 
lain who offers no word of consolation, 
but, priding himself on being an old, 
true-blue Tory type of man, permits him- 
self to carry his political opinions into 
the gaol, to the irritation of political 
prisoners, with whose political sentiments 
I have yet to learn that the rules allow 
interference on the part of the chaplain. 
The same man says that he was three 
months at Chatham without having re- 
ceived a visit from the chaplain at all. 
The chaplain, as soon as the prisoner is 
classed, ought to be the first to go and 
see him, and when he does go it ought 
to be to console and encourage, and not 
to gibe. If Mr. Harrison’s statement is 
true, not only did the chaplain at 
Chatham annoy him, but he neg- 
lected a plain duty, which was 
to have gone and seen the prisoner 
as soon as he was passed. It rests with 
the prisoner himself, as soon as he is 
passed, to say to what denomination he 
belongs. As soon as he does that a card 
is put upon his door, and it is the business 
of the chaplain to see him as soon as 
possible. If this chaplain has failed to 
do his duty, I hope he will be called to 
order for his misconduct. If you cannot 
make him fulfil his duty in this prison of 
Chatham, which the criminal classes 
recognise as a hell upon earth, at least 
you can get some other clergyman who 
will realise the responsibility of his 
office. I think experience shows that a 
case has been made out for impartial 
and thorough investigation into the 
prison system. It should be seen that 
men who find themselves in prison, often 
as much from their misfortunes as their 
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as possible. I hope the Home Se- 
cretary will see the advisability of 
having some Commission to inquire 
into the various charges which arise all 
over England ; and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not the information now, I 
trust he will be able to give us some in- 
formation to-morrow, as to the allegations 
respecting Millbank Prison. 

(7.25.) Dr. TANNER: Sir, before 
the right hon. Gentleman replies, I take 
this opportunity of emphasising the 
remarks made by my hon. Friend. It 
was only last Friday that I addressed a 
question to the right hon. Gentleman on 
the subject, and it is really most ex- 
traordinary that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have done nothing in this case. 
I cannot understand how the right hon. 
Gentleman can feel satisfied himself with 
the answers which he gives on the in- 
formation supplied to him, and I believe 
that if he made thorough examination 
into the matter he would not remain 
satisfied. I asked him about the Warder 
Mitchell, who assaulted another delirious 
prisoner ; and if you find such a case of 
gross inhumanity as to insult a poor man 
who was suffering from delirium, I think 
it ought to be inquired into, and matters 
not allowed to remain as they now are. 
The right hon. Gentleman was not per- 
fectly certain whether Mitchell would or 
would not be present. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I did not say so. 

Dr. TANNER: I did not understand 
that at the time. But it shows the 
great use of pressing these questions, for 
each time we get more definite infor- 
mation. I know that the right hon. 
Gentleman is proverbially courteous in 
this House, and I acknowledge courtesy 
whenever I meet with it. Will the 
right hon. Gentleman take into con- 
sideration the suggestion of the In- 
spector, Captain Wilson, whose counsels, 
from his official position, certainly carry 
weight? I think the country requires 
an answer, and I hope the Government 
will be able to clear themselves from the 
charge of sheltering people guilty of 
inhumanity of the worst possible cha- 
racter. I should also like to have some 
information as to the prisoner Daly, for, 
as a medical man, I cannot understand 
how it came to pass that a medicine like 
belladonna, which is a strong poison, was 
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to me that there must have been some- 
thing radically wrong in the treatment 
of Daly. If there is such laxity in 
regard to the dispensing of medicines in 
Her Majesty’s prisons it is easy to 
stretch matters still further, and have 
prisoners actually killed with other 
piosons. I think the circumstances of 
this case should be thoroughly inquired 
into. 

(7.33.) Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot 
complain of hon. Members raising ques- 
tions of this kind as to the conduct of 
prison officials, as I believe that nothing 
18 more calculated to keep these officials 
up to the mark than the application to 
them cf this constant watchfulness on 
the part of hon. Members. I think it 
best not to enter into the case of the 
man Daly in any detail, as the case is 
still under investigation by the Visitors 
of the prison, whose Report, I hope, will 
be full and searching. I beg to postpone 
any observations I may have to make upon 
the case until the Report comes in. This 
much I may say, however, that I have 
allowed the Visitors an absolutely free 
hand, having left them to pursue their 
investigation without the slightest con- 
trol on my part. There can be no doubt 
that the task of the prison warders is 
not an easy one, from the very nature of 
their duties, for they are constantly being 
provoked and irritated by prisoners who 
resist prison discipline as muchas they can, 
and I do not say this to censure such 
prisoners, as it is very natural on their 
part to resist so far as they can. The 
duty of the warders is disagreeable, and 
necessarily disagreeable, and there is no 
doubt that the men are constantly in a 
state of irritation, and that being so, it is 
necessary that the Prison Authorities 
should keep a watchful eye upon them 
to see that the great power which, from 
the very necessity of the case, is exer- 
cised by them is not marked by cruelty. 
When the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green, however, makes the case at 
Strangeways Gaol illustrative of the 
charge that the Prison Commissioners 
shrink from inquiry and try to hush 
up these matters, it appears to me that 
the accusation is utterly unwarranted by 
the facts. What did the Commissioners 
do? I hold in my hand an enormous 
mass of evidence collected by them. This 
shows that they held a most careful in- 
quiry in the hospital ward to find out the 
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real facts of the case ; and, as the result. 
of their investigation, the man Mitchell 
was put on his trial. That, surely, was 
not trying to hush the matter up, or 
an endeavour to cloak the guilt of a 
warder ! 

*Mr. PICKERSGILL: Their hands 
were forced by the verdict of man- 
slaughter returned by the Coroner's 
Jury. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I would point out 
that before that verdict was returned 
the prison officials had inquired into the 
circumstances attending Gatcliffe’s death, 
and the matter had been put into the 
hands of the public prosecutor. The 
hon. Member felt—and, of course, I feel 
still more—embarrassed by the verdict of 
the jury, but the hon. Member must not 
make that verdict the foundation for 
charges against the PrisonCommissioners, 
who were not responsible for the result 
of the trial. It is not proper that J 
should comment on what the jury 
thought fit to find or on what the Judge 
thought fit to say. The hon. Member 
has, with some’force, put before the House: 
the points which operated on my mind in 
considering this case. I considered the 
case over and over again to see if there 
was any other direction in which an 
inquiry could take place, but the evidence 
of the doctors who attended the man 
Gatcliffe from half past 5 to 6 o’clock 
on the evening of the 22nd November— 
that was the evening before his death— 
was conclusive that when they then 
examined the deceased the injuries of 
which he ultimately died were not 
visible. The Prison Commissioners: 
endeavoured, as far as they could, to 
ascertain all that had taken place on the 
22nd November. I hope I shall not be 
accused of neglecting to say everything 
that might be said, but when dealing 
with the case of men over whose heads 
accusations are hanging, though it is 
necessary to say something, I cannot go 
further than that the most careful 
investigation has failed to bring forth any 
prima facie evidence on which a charge 
of undue violence can be brought against 
any other person. Underthe circumstances 
what other public inquiry is possible? 
If I could have seen a primd facie case of 
misconduct against any other person, that 
case would certainly have been brought 
forward. It was not my fault, still less 
that of the Prison Commissioners, that 
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no one has been convicted. The Prison 
Commissioners displayed the utmost zeal 
in the case. The greater part of the mass 
of papers I hold in my hand is made up 
of Reports by the Commissioners, and they 
have certainly done their best to investi- 
gate the case, as. well as to find out the 
history of Gatcliffe, the time his drinking 
habits began, and all other circumstances 
connected with him down to the time of 
his death. Chapman was the hospital 
warder in charge of the room—it was not 
an association room, but a hospital ward, 
and Gatcliffe was put into it because he 
had incipient deliriwm tremens. Two 
other persons in the ward, Dukes—who 
has since been executed—and Chadwick 
were examined over and over again by 
the Prison Commissioners. They were 
put into that ward because it was thought 
that both men might commit suicide if 
they were not watched. The conclusion 
of the Prison Commissioners was that 
Chapman was responsible for an un- 
doubted irregularity—namely, putting on 
a strait waistcoat twice in the course of 
the 21st of November upon Gatcliffe, 
without the positive instruction of the 
medical officer, which was the rule of the 
prison. Chapman has been dismisséd, 
and neither he nor Mitchell, the warder, 
will again be employed in the Prison 
Service. Of the personal medical 
qualities of Dr. Braddon I cannot speak 
too highly. He is a man of very great 
eminence, a man of perfect humanity, 
and I desire to say not a word in the way 
of censure on Dr. Braddon. The Prison 
Commissioners felt, however, that Dr. 
Braddon was not able to give that undi- 
vided attention to the medical care of 
the prisoners that was desirable. He was 
a gentleman who came in under the Act of 
1887, and he was allowed tocontinue his 
private practice and to pay only occa- 
sional visits to the prison during the 
course of the day. It appeared to me 
and to the Commissioners that this case 
showed that a closer and more concen- 
trated attention on the part of the chief 
medical officer was desirable. There- 
fore, we determined to substitute a per- 
manent medical officer in the place of Dr. 
Braddon, and we hope that change will con- 


duce to the satisfactory medical treatment 


ofthe prisoners. One other officer hasbeen 
dismissed, Rappley, the day warder, who 
was in charge during the hours of day- 
light both on the 21st and the 22nd 
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November. Rappley, with the assistance 
of two of the prisoners in the room, put 
a strait waistcoat on Gatcliffe on two. 
occasions on the day of the 23rd. Rapp- 
ley’s excuse was that he was carrying out 
the course of practice which he had 


known to be made use of before when 


patients were noisy, and Gatcliffe was 
undoubtedly noisy and mischievous. 
Hon. Members compel me to say that, 
after the acquittal I did look round, 
to see whether anyone else was re- 
sponsible. I am, however, bound to say 
that, after making the utmost inquiry 
into all the circumstances of the unfor-., 
tunate affair, I have been unable to 
discover even a primd facie case against 
Rappley, and the testimony of the 
medical men, which goes up to the final 
circumstances in the case, certainly 
acquit him of any blame in connection 
with the man’s death. I must say, at 
the same time, I cannot agree with 
Rappley’s conduct after the event. I 
believe there was a deficiency of straight- 
forwardness in his account of the blows 
inflicted by Mitchell and others in the 
ward, and he has been discharged from 
further service in the prison. The 
Governor of the prison has not escaped. 
I believe it will not be denied that he is 
a most humane man, thoroughly desirous 
of doing his duty towards the prisoners 
under his charge. I believe the Governor 
has the respect and goodwill of all the 
magistrates who commit prisoners to his 
keeping, and I believe that will be found 
to be the feeling entertained towards 
him in the locality generally. At the 
same time I thought it right to direct 
that that gentleman should be severely 
reprimanded for what I consider a 
want of sufficient supervision. I have 
stated that in the House already, in 
answer to the many questions which 
have been addressed to me. I do not 
mean to say that the Governor was 
responsible for the ultimate injuries 
sustained by Gatcliffe, but there was a 
deficiency of supervision in regard to the 
strait waistcoat. It was in a place 
where it ought not to have been, namely, 
under one of the beds in the ward. It 
ought to have been in safe custody, 
where it could not have been got at with- 
out the knowledge of higher officials than 
the warders. The Governor, however, 
was not responsible for the character of 
Mitchell, who was employed as a hospital 
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warder. He was always regarded as a 
qaiet and kindly-disposed man. He was 
formerly a colour-sergeant in the Army, 
and had testimonials of the highest 
kind. I cannot agree with the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green (Mr. Pickers- 
gill) that cases of violence to prisoners 
are on the increase. When we look at 
the extent and character of our prison 
system we must be prepared to find 
eases of misconduct on the part of 
warders now and then; but I think, 
under all the circumstances, the hon. 
Mombor will find that the number of 
gach instances is extremely small. As 
regards what has been said by the hon. 
Member in reference to the Visiting 
Commissioners I must also disagree. I 
regard the Commissioners as a most 
admirable Body. The Visitors display 
commendable watchfulness and control 
in these matters, and spare no effort to 
check any abuse of power either on the 
part of a warder or a Governor of a 
prison. Iam convinced that they dis- 
charge the duty devolving upon them 
conscientiously and well. I do not 
know ‘that any better system could be 
substituted for that which is at present 
in force in this respect. It is the duty 
of the Visitors to visit every prisoner, 
and if any complaint is made as to the 
maltreatment of a prisoner it is the duty 
of the Visitor to investigate the com- 
plaint, and to bring any official before 
him for the purpose of enabling him to 
arrive at the facts of the case. I cannot 
conceive any better system of discovering 
and punishing cases of maltreatment. I 
am not going to say that any warder or 
any Governor is not liable to make mis- 
takes, but I do say this much, that the 
hon. Member who introduced this 
matter has not brought forward the 
slightest foundation to support the 
charge that the Prison Commissioners in 
this case neglected to discharge their 
responsible duties. My experience of 
them is that they do their utmost to pre- 
vert any undue exercise of the powers 
entrusted to prison officials. 

(7.55.) Mr. COSSHAM (Bristol, E.) : 
I -would impress upon the right hon. 
Gehtleman the importance of thoroughly 
probing each case that comes to the front, 
s0-a8' to carry out the spirit of the law 
whivh has made the punishment inflicted 


Government 


leas vindictive than it used tobe. I think | As to the chairs in the parks 
thé punishment of imprisonment is quite received from letting them is 


Mr. Matthews 
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enough to inflict on any man without 
adding to it by treating the prisoner 
vindictively. All vindictive punish- 
ment tends to harden prisoners. Our 
object should be to lead them into the 
paths of virtue rather than to drive them 
back into the paths of vice. I am glad 
the right hon. Gentleman has given so 
muck personal attention to this matter, 
and I hope that all cases of the kind will 
receive his personal investigation. 


GOVERNMENT FURNITURE 
CONTRACTS. 
(7.57.) Me. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston) : I should like to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 


Plunket) a question I have already 
addressed to him on two or three occa- 
sions in regard to the system of supply- 
ing the Government with furniture. I 
think that last year the right hon. 
Gentleman promised that the contracts 
for the supply of furniture in Govern- 
ment offices should be thrown open 
instead of being left in the hands of two 
or three privileged firms in _ the 
Metropolis. I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether that 
promise has been redeemed? I feel 
under deep obligations to the right hon. 
Gentleman for having kept the promise 
he made to me two years ago in regard to 
Kew Gardens. I pressed on the right hon. 
Gentleman, two or three years ago, the 
necessity of providing light refreshments 
to the public who frequent Kew Gardens. 
Iam glad to say he took the hint, and 
has provided an admirable establishment 
of the kind in the gardens. I wish now 
to ask him who it is who provides the 
seats in our public gardens, and what 
becomes of the revenue derived from the 
letting of such seats ? 


*(8.0.) Tas FIRST COMMISSIONER 
or WORKS (Mr. Priunxet, Dublin Uni- 
versity): As to the hon. Member's first 
question the pledge I gave last year was 
that the name of any respectable firm 
which was sent to the Office of Works 
should be put on the list of those invited 
totender. I now repeat that pledge ; some 
additional names havesince then, I believe, 
been put on the list, andif the hon. Member’ 
will submit to me the names of other firms 
I shall be glad to add them to the list. 
the money 
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as extra receipts, and paid into the Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. CREMER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman have any objection to insert- 
ing advertisements in the ordinary 
newspapers for tenders for furniture 
contracts # 

*Mr. PLUNKET: One objection is that 
we have found by experience that if that 
system be adopted tenders are received 
from a number of firms that we know 
never will be able to carry out the 
contract. 

Mrz. MORTON: I should like to 
impress on the right hon. Gentleman 
the fact that he ought to advertise 
for tenders of this sort. It is 
well-known that the system of asking 
tenders from certain firms does not 
enable you to get fair tenders. I know, in 
connection with my own business, that 
very often arrangements are made be- 
tween the various parties, and the tenders 
are sent in accordingly. A few years 
ago it could be told with almost dead cer- 
tainty who were to get certain tenders, 
simply because an arrangement was 
made between the people on the list. 
Until you get independent persons to 
tender in the ordinary way you cannot 
get a fair system of tenders. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
1890-91. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I. 


1.. Motion made, and Question pro 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £31,725, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of ent during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1891, for Ex- 
penditure in respect of Royal Palaces and 


- Marlborough House.” 


(8.7.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR: This 
being the first Vote of the Civil 
Service Estimates, I desire to ask a 
question, which has reference not only 
to this particular Vote, but to a number 
of other Votes in different Classes. The 
Vote which has just been put from the 
Chair includes the Royal Palaces, which 
previously were dealt with in a separate 
Vote, and also Marlborough House, which 
was also treated separately. The Go- 
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vernment propose in this case, as in a 
great many others, to takea lump sum 
for a number of different Services. It 
seems to me that a Department which 
obtains this complex Vote will be in the 
position of having a very much larger 
balance probably than it had before. It 
may have a balance on a single’ Vote 
equal to what would have been the 
balances on the two combined Votes in 
previous years. That will give them a 
very much freer hand than they ever 
had before, and will diminish pro tantothe 
Parliamentary check over the Estimates. 
I wish to know whether the Government 
propose to treat this lump sum as a 
single Vote belonging to the entire 
Service, or whether they will be com- 
pelled to surrender any unexpended 
balance on the several items? If, for 
instance, they have an unexpended 
balance on the Royal Palaces Account, 
will they be compelled to pay that into 
the Exchequer, or will they be at liberty 
to expend it on Marlborough House? 
*(8.11.) Mr. JACKSON: My right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury said, on a previous occasion, 
that it was the intention of the 
Government to take the opinion of the 
Public Accounts Committee as to what 
steps should be taken as regards the 
balances—whether the items under each 
sub-head should be treated as separate 
Votes and the unexpended balance be © 
repaid into the Exchequer, or whether the 
balances should be available to be trans- 
ferred from one sub-head to another. 
There are obvious advantages in there 
being the power of transfer, but the 
Government have no desire to act in any 
way contrary to the opinion of the House 
and of the Public Accounts Committee. | 
The continued control of Parliament may 
be secured in one of two ways. One 
plan is that the Comptroller and Auditor 
General should report, in his Annual 
Report, any case in which one of the 
sub-heads has been exceeded. The rolling 
of the Votes into one was not suggested 
with any desire or view to obtain a larger 
power of transfer than at present is 
possessed, but there are advantages if 
putting two or three Votes of a like 
character together. As the Committee 
knows, the margin necessary to avoid 
Supplementary Estimates is increased in 
degree and in extent according as thé 
Votes are numerous, and no doubt @ 
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reasonable consolidation of Votes with 
the power of making a transfer of balance 
arising on one sub-head. to defray a 
deficit arising in another sub-head does 


tend, and will tend, to diminish the total , 
amount of money which any Government - 
would have to ask for. The Departments — 
are very much opposed to having to come , 


to Parliament for Supplementary Esti- 
mates, and I think that to put Votes 
together will tend in the direction of 
both. economy and control. But the 
matter will shortly be considered by the 
Public Accounts Committee, and we 
shall be guided very much by the 
opinion. they express as to the course 
to be taken. If it is deemed 
sufficient that the Comptroller and 
Auditor General should report every 
case of excess of expenditure on any sub- 
head it will be possible, either by an 
alteration of the law or by some regula- 
tion or instruction, to guard against the 
balance under one sub-head being ap- 
propriated under another sub-head. 
(8.15.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR: The 
Committee will appreciate the care with 
which the hon. Gentleman addressed him- 
self to the point which I have raised, but I 
confess that his answer does not appear to 
me to be at all satisfactory, and that for 
more thanone reason. We are asked to 
vote a lump sum, and are not told 
specifically how that sum is to be 
appropriated. We are told also that the 
matter has been referred to the Public 
Accounts Committee. Is the Public 
Accounts Committee in such a condition 
that it can direct how the sums of money 
voted in Committee of this House are to 
be appropriated? That is a function 
never contemplated for the Public 
Accounts Committee, and how it is to 
derive power to give such directions I do 
not know. Asa matter of fact, the 
Public Accounts Committee has, in a 
special Report to the House, refused to 
arrogate to itself any authority to direct, 
or even to advise, with regard to the 
mode in which the Votes are to be sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons. It is 
concerned only in the appropriation 
of public money after the money has been 
spent. We are in this difficulty, that if 
the Public Accounts Committee adheres 
to the Report which it made about a 
fortnight or three weeks ago, the House 
will have referred a matter to an 
Authority which declines to answer, and 
Mr. Jackson 
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we shall be in the position that we shall 
have voted away sums of money for 
aggregate Services without any assurance 
whatever that the balance saved on one 
Service will not be devoted to some 
branch of the Service that was possibiy 
never mentioned in the Estimates at all. 
I had hoped we should have some specific 
assurance from the Secretary to the 
Treasury that Votes were consolidated 
for convenience of procedure in Com- 
mittee, but that for appropriation 
purposes each sub-total would be confined 
to the Services for which it was 
specifically obtained. 

Mr. JACKSON : I am sorry I did not 
make it clear to the hon. Gentleman and 
the Committee, but it was my intention 
to give that assurance. I am prepared, 
if it is desired, to come under a pledge 
that the surplus under one of these sub- 
heads shall not be devoted to the pur- 
poses of another sub-head. 

(8.22.) Mr. LABOUQHERE (North- 
ampton): I do not quite understand 
whether the hon. Gentleman does come 
under that pledge. 

Mr. JACKSON : If the Public Accounts 
Committee adhere to their position. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Ii they adhere 
to the view that it is ultra vires, then 
the pledge that the hon. Gentleman has 
just given holds good? [Mr. Jackson: 
If it isdesired.] Ido not precisely know 
how far the wish of hon. Members now 
present in the House will be considered 
to be the desire of the House. [Mr. 
JACKSON was understood to dissent.] Then 
we must go further. I was going to 
commence my holiday to-day, but the 
First Lord of the Treasury was good 
enough on Friday to give a sort of 
personal invitation to me to come here 
to-day and aid him in the transaction of 
business. Considering the great courtesy 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, and how 
anxious I am to oblige him so far as | 
possibly can, I have come here to aid him 
in carrying on business, though, perhaps, 
not in the way he desires—I have come 
here.to look at the Votes in a deliberate, 
calm, impartial, and economical fashion. 
This Vote has always provoked a good 
deal of discussion. It divides itself into 
three different heads—into Palaces in the 
personal occupation of Her: Majesty, 
Palaces partly in the occupation of Her 
Majesty, and Palaces not in the occupa- 
tion of Her Majesty. In the case of 
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Buckingham Palace, I find a large ex- 
penditure on the Royal Mews. That has 
always been objected to, because we never 
understand why this vast expenditure is 
to take place in these Royal Mews 
considering that Her Majesty is seldom in 
London. Then I do not understand why 
we should pay so much in respect of St. 
James’s and other Palaces not in the 
occupation of Her Majesty. A large 
number of persons have apartments 
there ; but the very least that can be 
expected of them is that they should 
keep up their apartments, and provide 
their own fuel and light. Again, when 
structural alterations are made in any of 
the Palaces I do not see why they should 
be made at our expense. I find that 
£2,754 against £1,984 last year is asked 
for Kensington Palace. I should think 
the best thing to do is to clear that 
Palace away. It is in a miserable 
condition at present, and it must cost a 
great deal to keep it in repair. There 
are two good ways of dealing with the 
palace : one would be to clear it away, 
and the other to let it for a large 
restaurant for instance—of course, I 
should advocate that it should be a 
temperance restaurant. By the adoption 
of the latter plan we should get a rent for 
the Palace, and it would be used with 
advantage to the public. It has been 
suggested that it should be converted 
into a picture gallery, but it is too much 
out of the way for such a purpose. If it 
were swept away, the grounds might, 
with advantage, be thrown into Kensing- 
ton Gardens. Hampton Court Palace is 
a People’s Palace, and therefore I do not 
complain of the expenditure there, but 
we have got the Hampton Court Stud 
House. I should like some explanation 
about that. I have asked for many 
years what becomes of the foals. We 
expend money on stallions. I presume 
these animals have progeny, and that 
the foals are sold. We do not, however, 
get a farthing for any of the foals. 
Then we get the Kew Palace and build- 
ings upon Kew Green. Now, I have 
never yet discovered what Kew Palace 
is. I have been often to Kew, and there 
I have seen a dead wall, over the top of 
which you may see part of a wretched 
looking house, which we understand to 
be Kew Palace. Who on earth lives in 
Kew Palace # 

*Mr. PLUNKET: Nobody. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well, then, 
we have it on official, authority that 
nobody lives there, and here we have 
this year £1,420 and last year £720 
expended upon a place where nobody 
lives—a wretched, ramshackle place . 
where, I believe, George III. lived while 
he was insane. At all events, it is a 
house of no use to any human being, and 
it is really ridiculous that it should con- 
tinue to occupy land and prevent other 
persons from availing themselves of 
building leases there. Then we have a 
long list of houses and expenditure upon 
them for maintenance and repairs, and 
I believe every one of these houses has 
been lent to some lady or gentleman who 
occupies it. But if Her Majesty allows 
these houses to be occupied rent free, at 
least, I think, the occupants might be 
required to keep the houses in repair. 
The amount is not large, but the principle 
is one upon which I think we ought to 
register a protest. Here are buildings 
the use of which Her Majesty does not. 
require, the maintenance of which costs 
£7,617. Now, in view of the fact that 
as I have said this is unnecessary expen- 
diture against which we ought to register 
a protest, I beg to move a reduction of 
the Vote by £5,000. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum not exceeding £26,725 be 
granted for the said Service.—(Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


*(9.8.) Mr. MORTON: In connection 
with——- 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

*Mr. MORTON : I have been sent here 
to secure economy in the public expendi- 
ture. I do not intend to saya word 
against Her Majesty or against the 
Royal Family. But my attention has 
been particularly drawn to the item in 
this Vote for Light, Fuel, and Water. 
Surely these things ought to be paid for 
out of the allowances we make to the 
Royal Family? Now, I understand that 
the allowance to Her Majesty includes 
the maintenanceandrepairof Buckingham 
Palace and the other Palaces used by 
Her Majesty ; but 1 take it it also includes 
new works unless they are required for 
the benefit of the nation. I find in 
connection with Buckingham Palace 
there is an item of £270 for fuel, light, 
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water, and household articles. Why 
should we pay that? Why is it not 


paid out of the Royal allowance. Again, 
there has been an expenditure of £500 
on some sanitary works at Pimlico Mews. 
Is there any occasion for keeping up 
those mews, seeing that they are never 
used by Her Majesty? Certainly by- 
and-bye we may have a Monarch who 
may make use of them; but until then 
they might be let, and I would suggest 
that if they were let to Mr. Barnum on 
the occasion of his next visit to this 
country a considerable sum might be 
realised for the benefit of the Public 
Exchequer. Now I come to Windsor 
Castle. Under the item for wages, I 
find that a labourer is paid a guinea 
a week, and that a turncock, in addi- 
tion to receiving £1 8s. a week, gets an 
annual allowance of £8 for acting as 
rat-catcher. Why is not this paid out of 
the general allowance? I had supposed 
that the new drainage system in 
London had got rid of ali the rats. 
There is a further payment of £10 a 
year to a rat-catcher employed at the 
Albert Memorial Chapel. I am not com- 
plaining of these amounts, but I do 
think they should be paid by Her 
Majesty out of the allowance made her 
by the nation. Now,'I want to know 
who occupies the White Lodge, Regent’s 
Park? On the general question, I must 
say I do not think that all these Palaces 
are required. Surely it is not necessary 
to keep up both Buckingham Palace and 
St. James’s Palace. Buckingham Palace 
might be handed over to the people, who 
could hold their meetings there instead 
of at Trafalgar Square. It is of no use 
to Her Majesty, and therefore in the in- 
terests of economy, we might very well 
get rid of it. Kensington Palace might 
also be got rid of, because it is of no use 
to Her Majesty. . I do not object to 
Her Majesty having several Palaces if 
only they are used by her. The London 
County'Council are lookingout fora build 
ing in which to meet, and, seeing the 
central position of this building, I 
think it might be a very desirable build- 
ing in which they should meet for the 
transaction of their business. I want 
some information as to Hampton Court 
Studhouse, Kew Palace, the Military 
Knights’ House at Windsor Castle, 
Holyrood Palace, and Marlborough 
Mr. Morton 
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House. At Kew last year we spent 
£700 on an empty house, and this year 
we are asked to spend another £1,400, 
I hope that in the interests of economy 
that Vote will be withdrawn, and that 
old Palace got rid of altogether. Then, 
why are the Military Knights’ houses at 
Windsor kept up out of the . public 
money ? This expenditure does not 
appear to me to be for the good of the 
nation. For Holyrood Palace there is a 
Vote of £1,366, of which £700 is for 
maintenance and repairs. Now I do not 
object to this Vote, but what is going to 
be done with the money? When | 
was last at Holyrood I found 
it in a wretched condition; it 
did not look as if anything at all 
had been spent on it. Indeed, it 
is generally complained in Scotland. that 
the public buildings are sadly neglected 
by the ‘British Parliament. I do not 
know why that is so; perhaps it is be- 
cause Scotland is so far away. No doubt 
when the Scottish people get Home Rule 
they will take better care of these old 
Palaces. I hold that Holyrood should be 
kept up; and I hope to hear how this 
money will be spent. In regard to 
Marlborough House, I am told there is a 
bargain with the Prince of Wales similar 
to the one made with the Queen. [, 
therefore, do not think the nation ought 
to pay for new works there, such as 
alterations to the steward’s room. The 
Prince of Wales should pay for these 
things out of his allowance. Again, the 
people who occupy these Palaces should 
pay for their own coals and light and 
water. So long as the present system is 
allowed to exist you will never get real 
economy. If the Royal Family have not 
a sufficient grant allowed them at present 
to do so, then on another occasion 
sufficient money should be granted to 
them in order to meet all these items of 
expense, instead of the Government 
coming to Parliament and asking the 
taxpayers to pay the bills. It is in the 
interests of economy that an arrangement 
such as this should be put in force. 
Finally, let me point out that when these 
Votes are laid before the Committee, we 
are allowed to criticise them, but we are 
never allowed to reduce them. They 
are forced through the House of 
Commons without regard to our criti- 
cism. Unfortunately, the Government 
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make the passing them a question 
of confidence, and consequently the 
supporters of the Government are 
obliged to vote them, whether they like 
it or not. I think the Liberals are as 
bad in this respect as the Conservatives 
when they are in power. The Com- 
mittee ought to be able to reduce these 
Estimates regardless of Party allegiance, 


and an adverse vote ought not to affect | 


the Government. Until you can discuss 
the Votes under these conditions, you 
will never get economy practised in 
any Department. 1 see there is 
an item for Insurance, Tithe Rent- 
Charges, &c. Now, we have been told 
that tithe is a religious payment; then 
surely the Royal Family might set the 
people a good example by paying their 
own tithes. Ido not think the Palaces 
ought to be occupied by Royal favourites ; 
but if they are, then these tenants should 
be made to keep the premises in repair 
at their own expense in the same way 
that other tenants for life are bound to 
hand over houses to their successors in 
good repair. Clergymen who occupy 


vicarages are bound to do this ; then why | 


should not friends of the Royal Family, 
who are allowed to occupy these Palaces, 
be compelled to doa similar thing? It 
is our duty to endeavour to induce this 
Parliament to secure greater economy in 
these Votes ; and ] warn the Government 
that if they do not, we may presently get 
anew Parliament which will make greater 
changes than they may dream of. Per- 
sonally, I should prefer these changes to 
be made gradually, and, therefore, I ask 
this Committee to make a beginning. 
It is easy to spend other people’s money ; 
but when a man has to spend his own, he 
generally endeavours to do it in the most 
economical manner. It seems tome that 
the expenditure of this country is in- 
creasing from year to year, and we ought, 
wherever we can, to practise economy. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to assure us that in future the 
works coming under these Estimates will 
be put out to tender, as it isa well- 
known fact that where the present 
system is carried out, the tradesmen 
arrange among themselves who shall get 
the contract—that, in point of fact, there 
is what is known as a “knock out” 
amongst them, the only possible check 
upon which would be the issue of ad- 
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vertisements inviting tenders from every 
one desirous of doing the work. This is 
the method pursued by nearly all other 
authorities, and has been found to work 
well in practice, I must apologise for 
having kept the House so long. I have 
done so solely in the interests of economy, 
having been specially pledged on that 
subject to my constituents. 

-(9.33.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I 
am altogether opposed to any increased 
expenditure on this Vote, as I think 
the incomes possessed by those who 
occupy the Royal Palaces ought to suffice 
for the outlay required upon them. The 
increase does not arise on Palaces in the 
occupation of Her Majesty, but on the 
other two classes, namely, Palaces par- 
tially in Her Majesty’s occupation and 
Palaces not in the occupation of Her 
Majesty. On some of the Palaces in Her 
Majesty’s occupation there are large re- 
ductions. For instance, the amount re- 
quired for Windsor Castle is reduced 
from £6,800 to £6,325; but when we 
come to other Palaces, we find the result 
to be the other way. Surely we ought 
to have.some explanation of the increased 
expenditure now asked for, especially in 
regard to such charges as are made for 
the supply of fuel and water to those who 
occupy these Palaces. 


(9.36.) Mr. H. COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): Many of the items that appear 
under the head of this Vote are so in. 


significant and trivial that they may 
almost be characterised as petty. I 
think that the only ground on. which we 
can be asked to defray these charges is 
where they contribute to the benefit of 
the general public ; but it can hardly be 
for the advantage of the public to main- 
tain a number of Palaces which they are 
unable to use. I call on the Government 
to see that something is done that will 
enable a proper use to be made of these 
Palaces. Whether the Motion of my 
hon. Friend is the right one I am hardly 
prepared to say.. I do not think some of 
these items are calculated to deepen 
respect for existing institutions, for I 
observe that they include money for 
ratcatchers, bellringers, fuel, and so 
forth. I think it is the plain duty of 
the Government to get rid of this ex- 
penditure and to economise. 
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(9.40.) Dr. TANNER: I will not 
follow my hon. Friend into details, 
although most of his remarks are sensible 
ones. In view of the progress of the age, 
1 think a good many of these medisval 
remnants might be done away with, and 
common-sense opinions made to prevail. 
Really, as one who has had the disad- 
vantage of listening to these recurring 
debates year after year, I think some- 
thing might be done to adopt proper 
phraseology in describing the duties of 
certain people. But I rise for the 
purpose of eliciting information with 
respect to aseries of items which have 
cropped up again this year in connection 
with the Royal Palaces. I observe an 
item relating to sanitary work. Year 
after year I have been trying to get 
other medical men in this House to give 
proper attention to this subject with the 
view of effecting some useful economy. 
Kach year we have this item of sanitary 
works. The Royal Mews, Pimlico, 
sanitary works, £500; White Lodge, 
Richmond Park, £250; St. James’s 
Palace, not in the occupation of Her 
Majesty, £500; Kensington Palace, 
£755; Kew Palace and buildings on 
Kew Green, £475. For “works and 
alterations of a minor character”—it does 
not say whether these are sanitary or 
not—there is a sum £500. I should not 
s9 much object to this expenditure if it 
were brought on one year, but we 
have it coming up year after year, 
and I think it is throwing away money 
not by the hundreds, but by the 
thousands, and we have this wasteful 
extravagance when, week after week 
and month after month, there are poor 
starving wretches coming into this City. 
The hon. Member for Peterborough was 
right in insisting that there should be 
satisfactory tenders for this work ; and 
we know that if, under a system 
of tenders for the work, you had 
this constantly recurring expenditure, 
you would have someone whom you 
could hold responsible. I really press 
the right hon. Gentleman whether this 
is not a matter to which some remedy 
could be applied? I admit that these 
old Palaces require to have adapted to 
them from time to time recent sanitary 
improvements, but I certainly think that 
should not involve the necessity of a large 
annual charge. A good deal of. money 
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has been spent on Pimlico Mews, a place 
for the housing not of men, but of 
horses. Further, some of these Palaces 
are not occupied by Her Majesty, but by 
a number of pensioners. And this [| 
would say, that when you are incurring 
this expenditure, you certainly ought to 
enter into some good and satisfactory con. 
tract. I certainly should not think 
I was doing my duty if 1 did not rise to 
obtain some explanation of this expendi- 
ture. Why have these alterations been 
made? Because of disease or infection, 
or merely in consequence of speculative 
opinions offered by advisers? I should 
like to know what reasons the right 
hon. Gentleman has to advance in con- 
nection with these matters. 

(9.55.) Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea): 
There is one point I should like some 
special information upon. What is the 
use of Kew Palace? Is it used by pen- 
sioners, servants, or caretakers? I think 
we ought to have a specific answer upon 
that point before we are called upon to 
spend more money on an old, useless, 
and rotten Palace. 

*(9.56.) Mr. PLUNKET: I hope the 
hon. Member for Fermanagh will not 


think me unreasonable if I now 
interpose between him and _ the 
House in order to reply to the 


questions which have been addressed to 
me. An hour has already been spent in 
discussing this particular item, and the 
Committee do not appear to be getting 
much “forrarder.” Underlying the 
whole of the questions which have been 
put to me is the assumption that the 
Palaces we maintain ought to be only per- 
sonally in the occupation of Her Majesty. 
Now, when this question came up last 
year I explained the whole case. The 
fact of the matter is that all these 
Royal Palaces and houses for which 
we ask a vote to be taken in this House 
were formerly provided for out of the 
Civil List. What happened? The view 
taken at the commencement of the reign 
of William IV. was this: that it would 
be better, in future, that these Palaces 
should not be provided for out of the 
Civil List, but should be borne by the 
Votes of Parliament. And the way that 
came about was because a very strong 
and influential Committee which sat to 
consider this very question of the Civil 
List at the beginning of the reign of 
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William IV. recommended that a great 
number of other expenses which had 
fallen under the Civil List should be 
transferred to, and undertaken by, 
the Votes of Parliament. That 
recommendation was made in 1831. 
And, accordingly, these Royal Palaces 
were placed under the Surveyor 
General in 1831 in consideration 
of ‘the reduction of the Civil 

(ist from £1,200,000 to £500,000, or 
more than one-half. That method of 
dealing with these charges was re-con- 
sidered at the commencement of the 
present reign ; and the Committee on the 
Civil Lists then, as always appointed 
on the accession of a new Monarch, re- 
ported strongly in favour of continuing 
the arrangement of 1831. They said 
that the change had worked extremely 
well and economically. The Report 
of the Committee of 1831  con- 
tains a schedule setting out the 
charges which had been formerly 
borne by the Civil List, and which were to 
be transferred to Parliament under the 
arrangement I have described ; and 
amongst the charges there set out are 
the expenses of the Offtte of Works in 
regard to all these Palaces. Parliament, 
in fact, undertook to provide for the 
maintenance and repair of all these 
Palaces. 

*Mr. MORTON: Does that apply to 
fires, fuel, and lighting ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: Yes, Sir, all that. 
Everything for the up-keep of the 
Palaces. I hope, under the circum- 
stances, hon. Members will not expect 
me to go through all the cases to which 
allusion has been made. There are 
two cases, however, which I must deal 
with, as a certain amount of misappre- 
hension seems to prevail with regard to 
them. One was mentioned by the 
senior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), and with regard to that 
{am specially anxious that this misap- 
prehension should not prevail. The hon. 
Member referred to the Palace at Kew. 
It is the duty of the Office of Works 
under the arrangement I have mentioned 
to keep up not only that Palace, but 
also Cambridge Cottage, which is in the 
occupation of the Duke of Cambridge, 
and Church House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : “ Church ” 

House? 
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*Mr. PLUNKET: Yes; that is merely 
the name of the place. It is not attached 
to a Church. The item for sanitary 
improvements, to which attention hasbeen 
called, is connected with these buildings, 
and not the empty Palace. The Local 
Authorities of Kew have initiated a new 
system of drainage there, and, as a result, 
it has been found necessary to under- 
take these works. As to the alterations 
at St. James’s Palace, they have become 
necessary owing to the decease of the 
Duchess of Cambridge, who was the 
last occupant of the Palace, and the 
necessity for putting the building into a 
condition to receive a new occupant. 
That new occupant will be Prince 
Albert: Victor. I wish it to be under- 
stood, however, that the expense which 
has been incurred in preparing the Palace 
for Prince Albert Victor is no more than 
would have been necessary if the 
new occupant had been anyone 
else. There must be considerable addi- 
tional outlay on alterations owing to the 
circumstances that the son of the Prince 
of Wales is about to occupy the Palace ; 
but all this additional outlay will be 
borne by the Princ of Wales. The hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) has 
complained of a matter to which one or 
two other Members have adverted, 
namely, the item for fuel. They say, 
“ Why do you not make these personages 
pay fortheirown fuel?” andone hon. Mem- 
ber even went so far as to say that Her 
Majesty should be required to pay for 
fuel out of the Privy Purse. Well, asa 
matter of fact, Her Majesty and the 
other personages in question do pay for 
the fuel they use out of their private 
means. The items charged in the esti- 
mate for fuel are simply in. relation to 
coal used for heating apparatus, and 
similar purposes, in the public parts of 
the Palaces. Then the hon. Member for 
Mid Cork asked me about sanitary 
repairs in connection with the Royal 
Mews. 

Dr. TANNER: I did not refer to the 
Royal Mews at Pimlicoalone. I referred 
to a long list of places where sanitary 
repairs had been made. 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I understood that. 
I would point out that the Royal Mews 
is on the schedule I have referred to. 
There is permanent accommodation there 
for 230 persons, besides a large number 
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of horses; and the works carried on 
there have been such as have been 
rendered necessary by sanitary considera- 
tions. The outlay was not one which it 
was possible to reduce. Every one of 
the sanitary works—which are now 
going on, and which I hope will soon be 
completed — have been undertaken 
with great reluctance by myself, and 
still more reluctantly acceded to by my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. We only undertook them because 
they were absolutely necessary. I hope 
the Committee will think that I have 
given sufficient answer to the questions 
addressed to me. 

(10.15.) Mr. LABOUCHERE : I 
would draw the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that when we 
entered into the arrangement at the 
commencement of the reign of Her 
Majesty no sort of arrangement was 
made to maintain these Palaces. What 
we did was to relieve Her Majesty alto- 
gether of the obligation of maiftaining 
them ; and, if that had not been the case, 
why should it be necessary to submit 
the Vote to Parliament and to ask hon. 
Members from year to year to sanction 
these items? It is absurd to suppose 
that we are under an obligation to the 
Sovereign to maintain houses which are 
absolutely unnecessary. As to the 
£1,700 charged for Church House and 
Cambridge Cottage, the right hon. 
Gentleman says the outlay was necessary, 
as new drainage works were being 
carried out by the Local Authorities ; but 
I have had quite recent experience of 
connecting houses with drainage systems 
and am in a position to say that the ex- 
pense in the case of asingle house should 
not exceed £10 or £20.- But we have 
-heard of these drainage charges before 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s prede- 
cessors. I know my old friend the 
drains. The Government are always 
getting houses connected with them at 
enormous expense. As to the charge 
of £152 for heating this deserted Palace 
at Kew, this amount represents 140 tons 
of coal, which would never have been 
used in one house. As a matter of fact, 
this money is absorbed by a number of 
sponging drones. They get something, 
in all probability, out of these sanitary 
works also ; and I protest altogether 
against such payments and against 

Mr. Plunket 
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keeping up these unnecessary establish. 
ments. 

(10.20.) Mr. W. REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): The right hon. Gentleman 
asks the Committee to believe that the 
Crown. would not recommend _ this 
expenditure if it were not absolutely 
necessary, and he also spoke of the 
reluctance of the Treasury to authorise 
such expenditure. I am sure there ig 
no Member here who would for a moment 
insinuate that the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works or the 
hon. Gentleman the ‘Secretary to the 
Treasury have authorised the expendi- 
ture of this large sum, knowing that it 
was unnecessary. What we complain of 
is that Gentlemen on the Tre 
Bench are themselves duped and hood- 
winked by others. I do not suppose 
they have gone over all these Palaces to 
see what was necessary to be done. We 
all know that there are no people more 
likely to bring about a job than builders 
and contractors ; and when we find that 
year after year large sums of money are 
asked for putting various buildings into 
a sanitary condition, and that notwith- 
standing such*expenditure they never 
seem to be in a sanitary condition, I 
think we have legitimate cause for com- 
plaint. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Plunket) gave us an interesting account 
of how the maintenance of these Palaces 
came to be thrown on the country. No 
doubt all he said was true, but it did 
not at all go to prove that it is either 
necessary or advantageous that thousands 
of pounds should be spent every year in 
maintaining Palaces in which nobody 
lives. I believe the Queen does some- 
times go to Buckingham Palace ; but she 
never goes to Hampton Court, or Kew, 
or St. James’s Palace, and there are a 
variety of other buildings of the kind to 
which the members of the Royal Family 
néver go. I say it is in the interest of 
the Royal Family that expenditure of 
this kind should not be allowed. There 
is, undoubtedly, a strong feeling 
throughout the country that it is 
monstrous for Parliament to be called 
on year after year to spend £36,000 
in maintaining buildings which absolutely 
serve no purpose at all. Only the other 
day an appeal was made to the generosity 
of the country to provide money for the 
equipment of the Volunteers. I am not 
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very much in favour of warlike prepara- 
tions of any kind myself, but I say that 
if you are to have Volunteers they ought 
tobeeffectively equipped. Why cannotthe 
large sums of money which are wasted on 
the maintenance of uninhabited Palaces 
be spent on the equipment of the Volun- 
teer Force, and in helping to provide 
better houses for the unfortunate poor 
people of this City? When one walks 
through the streets ofthis town, even under 
the very shadow of the walls of this House, 
and finds them filled with unfortunate 
wretches whoare half starved and at the 
last stage of misery, it does seem a mon- 
strous thing that money should be 
squandered in this way. Nobody on 
these Benches objects to spending what 
is necessary and proper in maintaining 
Palaces for the Queen, but we do object 
to spending money on houses which are 
never used at all. We believe that the 
Government Officials are humbugged by 
contractors. Are there no means by 
which a satisfactory conclusion could be 
arrived at as to whether this expenditure 
is necessary or not? I am certain that if 
an investigation could be made, it would 
be found that a great part of the expen- 
diture is unnecessary. 

*Mr. MORTON: I am sorry to detain 
the Committee ; but I do not thoroughly 
understand this Vote, and the right 
hon. Gentleman has left several of my 
questions unanswered. One of them 
related to the Estimate of £1,165 for 
furniture, another to repairs at Holyrood 
Palace, and another to public tendering. 
I am glad to hear that these build- 
ings belong to the nation, because, when 
we get a more democratic Parliament, we 
shall know what to do with them, and 
that with very little trouble. The right 
hon. Gentleman has said that one of the 
houses at Kew is occupied by the Duke 
of Cambridge. I object to public money 
being provided to keep up a cottage for 
the Duke of Cambridge. His Royal 
Highness receives a large allowance from 
this House, and a large salary, and he is 
the last person in the United Kingdom 
who ought to call on the House of Com- 
mons for money, for a house, furniture, 
fuel, or anything of the sort. 

(10.32.) Mr. PICTON :I really must 
press for an answer to some questions 
Tasked the right hon. Gentleman. Surely 
it is of some consequence to the Com- 
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mittee to know why the expenditure 
on the Palaces in the present occupa- 
tion of Her Majesty has not m 
creased, whilst that upon Palaces not in 
the occupation of Her Majesty has 
increased. Again, I want to know why 
it is that the cost of keeping up Kew 
Palace is precisely double—£1,420 
instead of £710? I admit it is very 
humiliating to have to discuss these 
matters in a Committee of the whole 
House, but the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to remember that the annoyance 
arises from an increasing discord between 
the feeling of the age and the customs 
manifested in these Estimates. The 
feeling is more for spending money in 
public needs and not on old-fashioned 
institutions which do no good to anyone. 
Public feeling has not shown any ten- 
dency to object to reasonable expenditure 
for the comfort, and state, and splendour 
of the Court. What public feeling does 
object to is spending money on old build- 
ings that are of no good to anyone in the 
world. I really think if hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite knew the true 
interests of the institution which they 
always boast of defending, they would 
offer some proper explanation of this 
expenditure. 

*(10.37.) Mr. PLUNKET: I really 
think we ought to have some regard 
to the proportion of things and for 
the time of the House. Hon. Members 
opposite have occupied an hour and 
a half of public time in discussing 
such questions as whether it is neces- 
sary to have ratcatchers and turncocks 
at the Royal Palaces. I am anxious 
to afford every information of an im- 
portant character that is asked for, but 
it is too much to occupy the time of the 
Committee for so long upon subjects of 
trifling importance. The expenditure on 
Palaces has nothing whatever to do with 
whether or not the Palaces are in the 
occupation of Her Majesty. The hon. 
Member for Peterborough asks for in- 
formation as to the expenditure on 
furniture. £700 has been expended 
for furniture for St. James’s Palace, 
which is used for public purposes, and 
£300 in improving the entrance to the 
Picture Gallery at Hampton Court, in 
order to make it more commodious, and, 
therefore, more adapted for the enjoy- 
ment of the people who visited the 
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gallery. Thus £1,000 is at once accounted 


a(l0. 40.) Mr. CREMER: I hope the 
lion. Member for Northampton will press 
his Motion to a Division, not because we 
wish to waste the time of the House in 
discussing questions of ratcatchers or the 
other trifling matters to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has alluded, but because 
we are anxious to register our votes, in 
the name of the people who have to pay, 
against the expenditure of £36,000 for 
the maintenance of seven residences for 
the very few people who inhabit them. 
It: was my painful duty early one 
summer’s morning not many years ago 
to walk through St. James’s Park, and I 
counted on and around seats within 300 
yards of Buckingham Palace 27 poor 
creatures huddled together trying to keep 
themselves warm in the morning air. 
Each of them looked as if they were on 
the verge of starvation. A policeman 
came along and roused them from 
their miserable slumbers. A more 
wretched spectacle I never saw! As I 
stood and looked at these poor creatures 
and then at that enormous building— 
Buckingham Palace—in which no one 
save the hangers-on had resided for 
five months at the time I witnessed 
that spectacle, I asked myself, and 
the people who have to pay this money 
ask themselves, whether this is a speci- 
men of the civilisation of which we boast 
in the 19th century. It is not necessary, 
however dignified and exalted the occu- 
pant of the Throne may be, that he or 
she should have seven residences. It is 
to protest against this waste of public 
money and against the glaring anomaly 
to which I have just made allusion that 
I shall follow the hon. Member for 
Northampton into the Lobby. There is 
just one question I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, and which he has, 
I am sure, not purposely evaded. It 
was the question I addressed to him 
earlier in the sitting. It is why the De- 
partment over which the right hon. 
Gentleman presides with so much dignity, 
and I believe in the main usefulness, 
does not think it worth his while to issue 
public tenders for furniture? It is well 
to say that any respectable firm can, by 
making application, get its name put on 
the list ; but I have not yet been able to 
learn that firms, who may get put on the 
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list, ever know when furniture is — 
in any Government office. If the 

know that, how is it possible rae: 
tender? If there was a disposition to vas 
80, itis very easy for the Department to 
issue through the public Press tenders 
indicating that a certain quantity of 
furniture is required by a given date, 
and that the Government are open to 
receive tenders. Then there is an item 
of £4,325 for repairs. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman be good enough to say 
whether those repairs and alterations are 
done by contract—whether tenders are 
invited for the work, or whether the work 
is confined to a few firms who 
are thus able to arrange matters 
amongst ‘themselves? It is quite an 
understood thing that privileged firms 
do occasionally enter into arrangements, 
and that, in consequence, the public 
suffer. A system of open tender would 
put an end to this sort of thing. 

(10.45.) Dr. TANNER: I merely 
rise to ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
give his attention to the one point which 
I raised earlier in the evening, and that 
is as to the sanitary works at the Royal 
Mews, Kensington Palace. Were the 
works undertaken under medical advice ¢ 
Then in the matter of insurance. Some 
of the Palaces are insured and others are 
not. What is the reason of this? 

(10.47.) Mr. NORRIS (Tower Ham- 
lets, Limehouse): I cannot but think 
that this subject has been entirely 
exhausted. I have endeavoured to do 
right by sitting out the discussion, and 
I think that every phase of the Vote has 
been fully discussed. I hope. the hon. 
Member for Northampton, with whom 
many of us agree in many points, will 
not put the Committee to the teouble of 
a Division. 

*(10.49.) Mr. PLUNKET: The 
sanitary works were, in many instances, 
rendered necessary by medical reports. 
The drains were in the worst possible 
condition, and money was absolutely re- 
quired to be spent. As to insurance, my 
impression is that the persons occupying 
the houses pay the insurance, but I will 
make further inquiries on the point. 

*Mr. CREMER: I have put two ques- 
tions of considerable importance to the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I have answered 
them twice already. As regards furni- 
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ture, I have said we are willing to put 
any respectable firm on the list who 
choose to apply ; and as to tenders we do 
invite tenders where the work to be 
done is sufficiently great as to make it 
wise to do so. Many of the works are 
extremely small, and they are executed 


. by contractors we specially employ. 


(10.55.) The House divided :—Ayes 
61 ; Noes 159.—(Div. List, No. 40.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


2. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £78,775, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1891, for the Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens.’’ 


*(11.5.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I rise to move the 
reduction of this Vote by £701 in respect 
to the maintenance of Hampton Court 
Park. This Motion is a hardy annual, 
but I hope that this is the last year in 
which it will be necessary to bring it 
forward. The argument in favour of the 
proposition which I am about to submit 
tothe Committee is so strong that if it 
were not for one’s experience upon other 
matters, it would be surprising that it 
should have been necessary to reiterate 
it so frequently to the Committee. 
Hampton Court Park comprises an area 
equal ‘to that of Kensington Gardens and 
Hyde Park combined ; it is in the midst 
of rural scenery ; it is public property, 
and yet from this public property the 
public are absolutely excluded, the enjoy- 
ment of it being reserved for deer and 
horses, and some 90 favoured families in 
the neighbourhood who pay a guinea a 
year for the privilege of possessing a 
key. This matter was very strongly 
pressed upon the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman last year in Committee, 
and he then said that he had not had 
that amount of public pressure brought 
to bear upon him to enable him to 
overrule the natural reluctance of the 
Treasury to add to the expenses of 
the Park. Now, if he would only 
specify the precise character and degree 
of the pressure to which he would 
succumb, I should be glad to take 
my share in the application of the 
necessary stimulant. But seriously I 
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do think that since he spoke in March 
last, he has had brought before him, in a 
manner itis impossible to dispute, strong 
evidence of the existence-of a large body 
of public opinion in favour of throwing 
open the Park to the public. I have 
had sent to mea copy of a local news- 
paper suggesting that this matter should 
be brought forward and strongly urged 
again this year, and from the tone of the 
leaders I gather that this newspaper is 
of a distinctly Conservative complexion. 
In this paper I. find an account of a 
deputation which in August last waited 
upon the right hon. Gentleman and urged 
him to consent to the opening of the Park 
to the public, and this deputation certainly 
carried with it a considerable amount 
of public weight. It included the Mayor 
of Kingston and representatives of other 
Local Bodies in the neighbourhood, and 
they suggested that the public should 
merely have permission to cross the Park 
along the footpaths which already exist ; 
and that, in fact, the privilege which is 
now. monopolised by a few favoured 
residents should; be shared by the public 
at large. The right hon. Gentlemen has 
always strongly insisted upon the 
expense that would be involved; but I 
see that the responsible members of this 
deputation assured him that, so far as one 
item of expense was concerned, he need be 
under no anxiety,as they would guarantee 
on the part of the locality the expense of 
four self-acting gates giviny access to the 
Park. The right hon. Gentleman has had, 
then, some of the pressure he last yearsaid 
was wanting, so one ground of objection 
is removed. The other day he was 
asked a question. as to some changes 
made in theadministration of the Park, 
and I understand he told us that the 
deer hitherto maintained there were 
about to be replaced by horses or foals— 
and, as an hon. Member suggests, cattle— 
and we were also told that grazing would 
be let to the Master of the Horse at a net 
gain to the Exchequer of £600 a year. 
Now, whether it is £100 or £600, I 
think the suggestion of a net gain to the 
Exchequer as the result of the operation 
is rather calculated to raise a smile, 
because surely the nominal transfer of 
the amount from one public official to 
another—from the Master of the Horse 
to the First Commissioner of Works— 
can hardly be regarded as a real source 
O 2 
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of public revenue. This consideration, I 
think, may be omitted. As I under- 
stand, the demand put forward by the 
people resident in the locality, all they 
desire is to be permitted to cross the 
Park, and therefore if their right, as I 
shall put it, can he conceded, and at the 
same time the grazing can be let to the 
Master of the Horse, well and good but 
if it becomes a question whether the 
enjoyment of the Park by the public, or 
by the horses and cattle, is to be first 
considered, I, for one, maintain that 
the interest of the public ought to 
have the first place. This is a 
public Park ; it is public property ; and it 
is surely little short of scandalous 
that it should practically be only 
available to some 90 favoured families. 
It is a matter which year after year has 
been pressed upon the First Commis- 
sioners and it is clearly a concession, if 
you choose to call it a concession, which 
must eventually come. I cannot but 
think the right hon. Gentleman would 
be well advised to make the concession 
at once with a good grace. For these 
reasons, which are not new, which I 
regret to say it has been necessary’ to 
urge year after year, I beg to emphasise 
my protest by moving the reduction of 
the Vote by £701. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a reduced sum of £78,074 be 
granted.” 


*(11.15.) Mr. PLUNKET: The grounds 
upon which the hon. Member brings 
forward his Motion this year are some- 
what different from those on which it 
was formerly brought forward. Hitherto 
it has been considered as agrievance which 
ought to be redressed that, whereas the 
public paid for the maintenance of 
Hampton Court Home Park, they were 
not admitted to the enjoyment of it. 
Well, I need not traverse that argu- 
ment, because, as I will explain, that 
state of affairs no longer exists. But I 
think there is, generally, some misappre- 
hension as to the real state of the case. 
It is generally supposed: that this 
has been, at some time or other, 
a Park open to the general public ; but, 
that the public have been excluded froma 
right they formerly enjoyed. That is a 
misapprehension altogether. The Park 
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has never at any time been thrown open 
to the public; it has always been reserved 
for the stud of half-bred horses belong- 
ing to Her Majesty; and there is a 
stud hous? there which we are obli 

to maintain, which we cannot legally 
dispose of or destroy. The question 
presents itself, whether the character of 
the Park is or is not to be changed ; 
whether, apart from any grievance, it is 
a Park that should be thrown open to 
the public. It must, I think, be admitted 
that in this particular place the exclusion 
of the public from the Park is not, at the 
worst, such a serious deprivation, as it 
might be in another place, for the public 
have at hand the grounds and gardens of 
Hampton Court Palace and Bushey Park 
on the other side of the road. The 
hon. Member has said that a few 
favoured individuals are admitted to the 
enjoyment of the Park; but I believe 
the only persons are those resident in 
Hampton Court Palace, and a few 
others, who pay a guinea a year for a key 
of admission. Then the hon. Gentleman 
has referred to my observation on a former 
occasion, when Isaid thatno great pressure 
had been put upon the Government to 
induce them to make the change, and he 
has mentioned a deputation which did 
me the honour of waiting upon me last 


autumn. Well, the deputation was one 
from the immediate neighbourhood 
of Hampton Court Palace, from 


Kingston and adjoining places, and 
they certainly stated, with great propriety 
from their point of view, a strong desire 
that the Park should be thrown open. 
But then it must be remembered that, 
if thrown open at all, it must be in 
obedience to the demand of the public 
generally ; because if it is no longer used 
for the purposes to which it is at present 
devoted, it must be maintained entirely 
at the public expense. It is quite true 
that up to the present time the public 
have been saddled with such maintenance ; 
but by the arrangement I have men- 
tioned, by the abolition of the herd of 
deer which were the source of some 
expense to the nation, this item will dis- 
appear from the Estimates, an item of £150 
a year, and other small sums, making, I 
think, about £200. Not only that, but 
in consideration of the fact that there 
will no longer be deer there, there will be 
an increased rental for grazing of horses 
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of about £500 or £600, so that we shall 
now actually have a small profit on the 
Park. It must further be said that the 
expenses the deputation said they were 
willing to undertake if the Park were 
thrown open is bat a small part of the 
expenses that would be incurred. It 
would be necessary if the public were 
permitted full enjoyment of the Park 
that additional expense should be under- 
taken for footpaths and perhaps roads and 
for management and police. Under all 
the circumstances, the Government have 
come to the conclusion that it would be 
better to keep the Park in its present 
condition, but that the public should no 
longer be called upon to provide for the 
maintenance, and that the item should 
disapp2ar from the Estimates. 

(11.22.) Dr. TANNER: The right 
hon. Gentleman will remember that a 
question was put to him in reference 
to the grazing. I should like to ask 
what amount will be realised from the 
lettings, and will they include grazings 
for cattle as well as horses? I should 
also like to know how the income will be 
expended; whether it will go to the 
relief of those who have hitherto borne 
the cost of maintenance ? 

*(11.24.) Mr. PLUNKET: The graz- 
ing will be mainly for the purpose of the 
stud establishment. I am not aware 
how far the Master of the Horse may 
think it desirable to include the grazing 
of cattle. As to the money derived from 
the letting that goes into the Exchequer 
as a set-off against expenses in a general 
way. 

(11.25.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 67; Noes 142.—(Div. List, No. 41.) 


Original Question again proposed. 

(11.35.) Msg. PICTON: I should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman about 
certain enclosures in Regent’s Park which 
have been made during the past year. 
I do not say that they are not justifiable, 
because, probably, they have been made 
in order to allow the grass which has 
been destroyed by excessive traffic to 
grow again ; but I want to know if, when 
the land is again covered with grass, the 
enclosures will be thrown open for the 
perambulation of the public? Otherwise, 
the enjoyable area of the Park will be 
considerably reduced. 
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(11.36.) Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W.): What are the present arrange- 
ments with regard to games being played. 
in the Royal Parks—games such as lawn 
tennis, and cricket, and football? Can- 
not more facilities be given for the 
people to indulge in these games in the 
Parks? Surely a portion of Hyde Park 
might be set aside for that purpose. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
give the Committee some information on 
the subject. 

*(11.38.) Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): A portion of the land at 
Kew Gardens has been railed off, and the 
public thereby excluded from it. I 
should like to know why, and I should 
also like to know what is the cost to the 
British taxpayer of keeping in repair the 
building which stands within the en- 
closure, and which is said to have for- 
merly been a Royal residence? 

(11.39.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: How 
many houses are there at the disposal of 
the Crown in Kew Gardens? Does the 
present Director live in one? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: Yes. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The other day 
I asked a question as to the widening of 
Knightsbridge Road, for which purpose 
a portion of the Park is to be used. . No 
doubt it will be a considerable advantage 
to the public. But some years ago, 
when Mr. Ayrton brought in a Bill with 
a similar object, it was thrown out by 
the House. Now, while I do not object 
to the improvement being carried out, I 
do think it is doubtful whether the land 
should be taken without first passing a 
Bill through the House for the purpose ; 
because if you can give a small portion 
of the Park away without the assent of 
Parliament you can equally well give 
away a large part of it. Would it not 
be better for the right hon. Gentleman 
to bring in a Bill order to carry out this 
useful scheme ? 

*(11.42.) Mr. PLUNKET: I hope 
hon. Members will excuse me if I only 
make a brief reply. With regard to 
what has been called an enclosure in 
Regent’s Park, it consists merely of 
palings which anyone can step across ; 
the fact of the matter being that the 
grass has been completely worn away. If 
hereafter it can be done I shall be glad 
to have the palings removed ; but I can- 
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not give.an undertaking until I see how 
the grass turns out. With regard to the 
question of games in St. James’s Park 
and the Green Park, it is obviously im- 
to entertain the idea. In 

gent’s Park a considerable amount of 
ground is devoted to this purpose, and I 
am afraid that the Government cannot 
go beyond what has been done there. 
The question with regard to Hyde Park 
has been considered again and again ; 
but, with the best wishes to provide the 
public with ground for games, the con- 
clusion I have come to is that, con- 
sidering the immense amount of traffic, 
the public meetings, and the reviews 
of troops, we cannot provide space 
for cricket or football. I regret that 
I cannot give an answer with re- 
gard to the enclosed space in Kew 
Gardens; but if the hon. Member will 
put down a question I will endeavour to 
get the necessary information. With 
regard to the question referred to by the 
hon. Member for Northampton, it is true 
that Mr. Ayrton brought in a Bill when 
he made what was in some respects a 
somewhat similar proposal, but in other 
respects the cases were entirely different. 
In the former case the proposal was to take 
a considerable amount of ground, and a 
very considerable advantage would have 
resulted to private individuals; in the 
latter case only a very small amount of 
the Park was required for what would, I 
think, be a public improvement. Under 
these circumstances, I was prepared to 
entertain the proposals of the Vestry— 
they seem, however, to have dropped the 
matter, I believe, because the London 
County Council refused to join them in 
the expense of making the desired 
changes. 


*(11.47.) Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY 
(Elgin and Nairn): I am quite a 
novice in Supply, and therefore I will 
venture to ask a few questions with 
regard to the Vote under consideration, 
but I will not detain the House long. 
Now, I notice there is a item of £1,140 
for the department of the Ranger at 
Richmond Park, and of this there are 
no less than £669 charged for the 
salaries of the Ranger himself, a Deputy 
Ranger, of a superintendent under 
the Ranger, and of an assistant 
superintendent. under the Ranger, as 
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well as for a bailiff of the Royal 


Parks. I move to reduce the Vote 
by £669, and I want to know 
what are the duties of these officials 
What does the Ranger do? I have 
never seen any ranging going on, although 
I lived near one of the Parks at one 
time. 

*(11.53.) Mr. PLUNKET: The 
bailiff has the management of all the 
Royal Parks. The Ranger and his 
assistants have also considerable re- 
sponsibilities. Amongst others, they have 
the charge of the herds of deer, and of 
the gate lodges and lodge-keepers. 

*(11.54.) Mr. MORTON : Who is the 
Head Ranger? Will the right hon. 
Gentleman tell us that? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: The 
Cambridge. 

*(11.55.) Mr. MORTON: I want, a 
little more information as to the 
expenditure on these Parks, and I hope 
that the Government will not object to 
give it. There is asum of £142 for 
incidental expenses. What is that for? 
I find, further, that the expenses for St. 
James's, Green Park, and Hyde Park are 
lumped together, and that the items are 
not set out separately and in sufficient 
detail to enable hon. Members to check 
or compare them. Further than that, I find 
there is an allowance to the Superinten- 
dent under the Ranger of £96 in lieu of 
fees. I object to the fee system altogether. 
I think we are entitled to further details 
of this item. Another official gets £20 in 
lieu of fees. What is the meaning of 
that? I should like to point out that the 
Head Ranger, the Deputy Ranger, and 
the Superintendent under the Rangerare 
military officers. 

(11.58.) Dr. TANNER: My hon. 
Friends around me have good cause 
to complain that the new arrangement 
of the Estimates by the Government has 
increased the difficulty of dealing with 
these questions, and I think we have | 
just cause of complaint on this head. I 
know hon. Gentlemen opposite do not 
complain because they are not allowed to 
speak on the Estimates. Now, I want to 
know something about the chairs which 
are stacked in a great heap near 
Kensington Park. What is done with 
the money realised by letting out these 
chairs? Is it applied to keeping them 
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in repair? -As to games being played in 
the parks, I noticed when I was at 
Darlington the other day that, in the 
small park there, boys were playing at 
football: Surely, then, a portion of such 
a huge park as Hyde Park should be 
devoted to such a purpose. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again to-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY PURCHASE 
BILL.—(No. 195.) 


Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again to-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (RE-COMMITTED) BILL.— 
CNo. 200.) 

Order for Committee read. 


Sm R. N. FOWLER: I object. 

*Mr. HOWELL: There are several 
Amendments on the Paper which have 
been agreed to, and the House must go 
into Committee to dispose of these, and 
then report Progress. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: I would ask 
the hon. Gentleman whether he agrees 
to the other Amendments on the Paper? 

*Mr. HOWELL: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade can state whether 
arrangements have been made. 

*Sir M. H. BEACH: I would ask the 
hon. Member to withdraw his objection 
for the present, and allow the Amend- 
ments agreed upon to be taken, and the 
remaining Amendments can be discussed 
at a later stage. 

Sm R. N. FOWLER: I withdraw 
my objection, Sir; but hon. Members 
opposite will remember that a good many 
Bills emanating from this side are 
objected to, and they cannot be sur 
prised if we object to their Bills in 
return. 

“Bill considered in Committee, and 
Amendments made ; Committee report 
Progress ; to sit again to-morrow. 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND) RATING BILL. 
(No. 149.) commrrrer. 

Order for Committee read. 

(12.13.) Mr. SEXTON: I have no 
objection to the principle of this Bill, but 
it requires certain Amendments, 

Mr. pe COBAIN (Belfast, E.): There 
are Amendments on the Paper to meet 
the case. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Member’s 
Amendments are not sufficient. 


Committee deferred till Monday, 28th 
April. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND 
BUILDING ACTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 
(No. 132.) sEconD READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

(12.14.) Mr; H. W. LAWSON: We 
do not object to the Amendment of the 
hon: Member for Sussex, if he will allow 
the Bill to be read a second time. 

*Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): I 
object. ‘ 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I hope the hon. Gentleman 
will withdraw his objection. 

*Mr. M‘LAREN : There are two Scotch 
Education Motions down for discussion, 
and if we are to discuss these Bills at 
any length we will not reach those 
Motions, But I will not press my 
objection. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday, 
14th April. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 15.) 


Read a second time, and committed 
for Friday, 18th April. , 


MOTION. 





EDUCATIONAL. ENDOWMENT (SCOT- 
LAND) (REDHYTHE BURSARIES, &c., 
FORDYCE). 

(12.16.) Sm C. DALRYMPLE 

(Ipswich) : I have to move— ' 

‘“ That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her consent from that part of the Scheme of the 
Educational Endowment (Scotland) Commis- 
sioners for the management of the Endowments 
in the County of Banff, known as the Redhythe 
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Bursaries, George Smith’s Bounty, and the 
Stuart Mortification, which consists of and is 
contained in the following words of Section 26 
of the said Scheme (that is to say), ‘or with 
the consent of the Governors at any School 
where higher instruction is efficiently given 
which the bursar could attend while living with 
parents or relatives.’ ”’ 

In making this Motion I have to state 
that I have no connection with the 
locality to which the scheme refers, and 
have only taken it up on public 
grounds, with a view of carrying 
out what was the original view of 
the Scotch Education Department be- 
fore that Department was influenced by 
certain representations made by those 
who are interested in the locality. The 
Motion proposes to restore the scheme to 
the form in which it stood in 1888. There 
is no question as to the benefit conferred 
by these bursaries, which were formerly 
bestowed by patronage, being now 
extended to the whole county. They 
are to be open under the scheme 
to the whole county for com- 
petition by students in Banffshire, the 
one point at issue being whether the 
parish of Fordyce, which is the original 
locality of the scheme, should be deprived 
of the advantage of having the bursars 
educated there. The Motion I propose 
is only asmall modification of the scheme, 
and the effect of the deletion of the 
words objected to will be that while the 
benefits of the bursaries are to be ex- 
tended to the whole county the advantages 
of education shall not be withdrawn 
from the parish of Fordyce. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘*That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her consent from that part of the Scheme of 
the Educational Endowment (Scotland) Com- 
missioners for the management of the Endow- 
ments in the County of Banff, known as the 
Redhythe Bursaries, George Smith’s Bounty 
and the Stuart Mortification, which consists of 
and is contained in the following words of 
Section 26 of the said Scheme (that is to say), 
‘or with the consent of the Governors at any 
echool where higher instruction is efficiently 
given which the bursar could attend while 
living with parents or relatives.’’’—(Sir Charles 
Dalrymple.) 


*(12.26.) Me. J. A. CAMPBELL 
(Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities) : 
I cannot but acknowledge the moderation 
with which the hon. Baronet has intro- 
duced this Motion. He has refrained 
from introducing a Motion which would 

Sir C. Dalrymple 
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involve the rejection of the scheme 
as a whole, and has merely dealt 
with one point which has already 
caused a good deal of discussion in the 
North. There has been a difference of 
opinion as to whether the bursars under 
this scheme should be required to attend 
school at Fordyce. It appeared to the 
Commissioners that the competition for 
the bursaries ought to be thrown open 
to boys from all parts of the county. It 
was, therefore, considered reasonable that 
the Governors should be empowered to 
dispense with the condition of the bur- 
sars all going to Fordyce for their educa- 
tion. On that point there was some 
difference of opinion; but the Commis- 
sioners thought the preponderance of 
argument was in favour of this extension 
of power to the Governing Body. 


(12.28.) Mr. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton): I would ask the House to pause 
before assenting to the proposal of the 
hon. Baronet. It is worthy of attention 
that the local opinion not only in the 
county but in the burghs is not 


entirely favourable to this suggestion 
of extended competition. We know that 
the Commissioners have made consider- 
able inquiry in the locality, and have 
the advantage of much information which 
hon. Members have not been in a position 
to obtain. Moreover, hon. Members for 
the county and burghs connected with 
the scheme, acting on representations 
made by their constituents, are favourable 
to the scheme. I think, therefore, the 
House would do well to pause before 
overthrowing the conclusions at which 
the Commissioners have arrived. 


(12.30.) The House divided :—Ayes 
104; Noes 75.—(Div. List, No. 42.) 


Resolved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
to withhold her consent trom that part of the 
Scheme of the Educational Endowment (Scot- 
land) Commissioners for the management of 
the Endowments in the County of Banff, known 
as the Redhythe Bursaries, George Smith’s 
Bounty, and the Stuart Modification, which 
consists of and is contained in the following 
words of Section 26 of the said Scheme (that 
is to say), “or with the consent of the 
Governors at any School where higher instrac- 
tion is efficiently given which the bursar could 
atcend while living with parents or relatives.” 


To be presented by Privy Councillors. 
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ACCIDENTS (FACTORIES, RAILWAYS, 
AND MINES.) 
Address for— 


“Return showing (i.) in the case of Fac- 
tories and Workshops, the number of Accidents 


which were reported to the Inspectors in the. 


year ended the 31st day of October 1889, under 
Section 31 of ‘The Factory and Workshop Act, 
1878,’ as having happened to persons employed 
in Factories and Workshops under the Act, 
distinguishing between fatal and non-fatal 
Accidents, giving separately the numbers for 
Factories and Workshops and the nature of 
the various employments in which the Acci- 
dents occurred, and stating the numbers of the 
persons employed in all Factories ; (i'.) in the 
case of Railways, the number of Servants of 
Railway Companies reported during the year 
ended the 3lst day of December 1889, under 
Section 6 of ‘The Regulation of Railways Act, 
1871,’ as having met with Accidents caused 
by the travelling of trains or the movement of 
vebicles used exclusively upon Railways, and 
also the namber of Servants of Companies 
raported during the same period under the 
same section as having met with Accidents in 
which the movement of vehicles used exclu- 
sively upon Railways was not concerned, dis- 
tingu'shing between fatal and non-fatal Acci- 
dents, classifying as far as possible the occupa- 
tions of the Servants of Companies killed and 
injured, and stating the number of the nersons 
employed by such Companies ; and (ivi.) in the 
case of Mines, the number of Accidents in the 
year ended the 31st day of December 1889 to 
persons employed in Mines, under 35 and 36 
Vic. c. 77, and 50 and 51 Vic., c. 58, of which 
notice has been received by the Inspectors under 
Sections 11 and 35 of those Acts respectively 
distinguishing between fatal and non-fatal 
Accidents, specifying the class of the Mines in 
which the Accidents occurred, and the number 
of persons employed in each class of Mines 
during the year.” —(Sir William Plowden.) 


ORPHAN HOSPITAL SCHEME, EDIN- 
BURGH. 
*(12.35.) Mr. W. M‘LAREN: I am 
sorry to have to detain the House 
at this hour; but unfortunately this 
is the last opportunity I shall have for 
bringing this scheme before the House, 
and it becomes law if not rejected 
before April llth. The Government, 
or the majority of its Members, have 
already voted to-night in favour of 
altering another scheme of the Com- 
missioners, and I sincerely trust that 


they will at least leave this an open 
question, and will not appoint their 
Whirs to act as Tellers against my 
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Motion. This is a matter of great import- 
ance to a large number of orphans in 
Edinburgh, and it is a subject on which 
the citizens of Hdinburgh feel very 
deeply. It should not be called a 
hospital, the name is misleading; it is 
really an orphan home, and one of the 
best managed institutions in Edinburgh, 
It is not an old endowment absolutely ; 
it is fully up to the requirements of the 
present time. It is true the original 
endowment dates from 150 years ago; 
but the endowment has gone on increas- 
ing, such satisfaction has the manage- 
ment given the people of Edinburgh, 
that for the last few years the capital 
has been largely increased by bequests 
and donations. I may say that in the 
attempt to upset the present manage- 
ment the Commissioners are opposing 
the wishes of donors still living who are 
perfectly satisfied with the present 
management. Since the Charter was 
granted in 1742 this has been a dis- 
tinctly charitable and not an educational 
institution, in so far as charity and not 
education has been the standard for ad- 
mittance ; and it is one of the ob- 
jections to the scheme of the Commis- 
sioners that under the new constitution | 
it will become almost entirely an 
educational institution, the charitable 
element being almost eliminated. The 
existing management is conducted on the 
principle of providing destitute children 
with a home, giving them also instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
other subjects ; but the destitution is a 
necessary element in the recipient of the 
charity. But under the new scheme it 
is provided that there shall be an edu- 
cational examitiation. The capital value 
of the institution is £78,000, the build- 
ing standing at something like £20,000 ; 
or I believe it is worth a good deal more 
now ; it cost that amount to build many 
years ago. The Governors have found, 
on following out the career of the children, 
that not more than 14 per cent. of the 
children taken care of in this institution 
have turned out badly in later life. Idoubt 
if any institution can show such an 
extremely satisfactory result. The 
institution contains both boys and girls ; 
it is not conducted on the monastic 
system, it is really like a well-managed 
home, with all the comforts of home and 
the training that home life gives a child. 
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The managers have circulated a state- 
ment in which they say the hospital was 
founded and has been extended solely 
on charity ; it is unique in character ; and 
the only qualification required is that a 
child is destitute, and therefore a proper 
object of charity, no inquiry being made 
into its state of knowledge. The 25th 
section of the new scheme upsets all this, 
and provides that the hospital itself shall 
be closed, and that children only shall be 
admitted to the foundation when he or 
she has passed an examination in the 
standard suitable to the age of the child. 
Such a qualification will be required 
from every child before any benefit is re- 
ceived ; and when there is a greater num- 
ber of candidates than there are vacancies, 
which is almost invariably the case, the 
managers on selection are to have due 
regard to the merit of examination. 
It is perfectly clear that this will 
throw open the endowment not to 
the class for which it was intended, but 
to the children of parents who, having 
been well todo, were able to give their 
children a better education, and these, of 
course, will secure the exhibitions. The 
desire and intention of the founder, and 
of all those donors who year by year have 
added to the endowment, would cease to 
be respected, the institution will cease 
to be charitable, and will become educa- 
tional. There is no need under the En- 
dowments Act that this should be so; 
the 16th section of that Act provides 
that in framing schemes the Commis- 
sioners, in making selection of those 
eligible for the benefit of an endowment, 
may provide for examination or in such 
other manner as they may determine. 
Besides, this is not primarily an educa 
tional endowment. Another great point 
of objection is the compulsory closing of 
the hospital. The whole Governing Body 
is tobeswept away, and a new Governing 
Body appointed of 15 members, eight to 
be elected by contributors and seven by 
the representatives bodies of Edin- 
burgh—the School Board, the Town 
Council, the Medical Profession, 
the Legal Profession, and so on. 
This is a good enough constitution, no 
doubt ; but it provides a new set of 
Governors under the new scheme, and 
there is no reason why a new set of Go- 
vernors should not manage the hospital 
as they may think fit, to close it or to 
Mr. W. M‘Laren 
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keep it open, but I object to the compuls 
sory closing of the hospital in five years. 
The Town Council have petitioned 
against it, and so have 22,000 of the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh. A week ago 
the Governots held a meeting, and 
a resolution in favour of closing 
the hospital was only carried 
by the casting vote of the chairman. 
Therefore, I may say that half the Gover- 
nors are in favour of keeping it open, and 
but for the accidental absence of Sir 
William Muir the vote would have been 
in favour of keeping the hospital open. 
The opinion of this gentleman is entitled 
to weight, and he has urged his views 
very strongly. We want to leave this 
matter optional, and I do not think the 
Government should object to that. I do 
not wish to detain the House unneces- 
sarily ; it was necessary to make this 
explanatory statement, and I hope I 
have been brief. My objection really 
lies at the root of the scheme, and 
therefore I propose to vary the terms of 
the Motion as I have given notice of 
them, and to ask the House to object 
to the whole scheme. 


384 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her: Majesty, praving Her Majesty to with- 
hold Her consent from the Scheme for the 
administration of the Orphan Hospital (Edin- 
burgh).”--(Jir. Walter M* Laven.) 


* 12.45.) THe LORD ADVOCATE 
(Mr. J. P. B. Roserrson, Bute): I do 
not desire to canvass the arguments 
addressed to the Hovse by the hon. 
Member for Crewe. I do not doubt 
that the scheme of the Commissioners is 
one which would have conferred very 
large educational advantages on a 
deserving class of persons ; but one can- 
not shut one’s eyes to two facts—in the 
first place, that the scheme constitutes 
a very material departure from the 
existing organisation, and probably from 
the intentions of the founder of the 
charity ; and, on the other hand, that that 
change has not commanded that general 
assent which alone would entitle it to 
absolute Parliamentary confidence. 
Looking to these facts, I do not propose 
on the part of the Government to offer 
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any opposition to the Motion of the hon. 
Member: I rejoice that he has had the 
courage of his convictions, and has 
departed from a Motion which would 
have embarrassed the charity without 
pointing out a clear path for its further 
development. While the Government 
assent-to the Motion, I desire to add that 
that implies no want of appreciation of 
the very carefully considered scheme of 
the Commissioners ; but merely, on the 
whole, that there is a Pesca conclu- 
sion arrived at that the existing benefits 
are greater than those proposed to be 
conferred by the Commissioners. 


*#(12.48.) Mr. C. S. PARKER 
(Perth): I think the House has reason 
to complain that at the last moment the 
hon. Member for Crewe has withdrawn 
his Motion to amend the scheme, and has 
moved its rejection. I regret also that 
the Government are a consenting party 
to this, if they did not even prompt the 
change. 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I first 
learned that the hon. Gentleman 
intended to alter his Motion about an 
hour ago from the hon. Member himself. 


*Mr. C.S. PARKER: I apologise for 
having supposed, if it be not so, that the 
move originated on the other side of the 
House. The alacrity with which the 
right hon. Gentleman welcomed it sug- 
gested that idea. But the chief point to 
which I ask attention is this: the Lord 
Advocate represents the Education De. 
partment, by whom the Commissioners’ 
proposals have been responsibly con- 
sidered and approved. Yet, on the three 
last occasions when their schemes have 
been attacked he has lent his aid to their 
opponents—twice silently, without a 
word of explanation, and now this third 
time not upon the merits, but simply on 
the ground that in Edinburgh popular 
opinion is divided. It is true the Por 
Council and others have petitioned 
against the scheme as it stands. But 
only a few years ago, when a Commis- 
sion, on which I had the honour to serve, 
looked into the question, public opinion 
in Edinburgh, and generally in Scotland, 
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ran strong against the system of keeping 
children together in hospitals, as against 
boarding them in separate homes; and 
the old Governing Body of the hospital, 
representing the subscribers, still support 
the proposed reform: The majority of 
them in favour of selling their 
building is small; but the feeling 
still prevails that even for orphans 
some kind of family life is preferable 
to collecting them within the walls of 
one large institution. The Governors 
also urge that, when they can educate 
the orphans free of cost in public schools, 
they are no longer justified in going to 
the expense of a separate teaching staff. 
1 must add a word on the only other 
point raised‘by the Motion as entered on 
the Notice Paper, the mode of selection 
for admission. The scheme does not 
enforce competition, it only requires 
some examination suited to the children’s 
age, and if they have been at school 
some “due regard” to their good con- 
duct, regular attendance, and satisfactory 
progress there. The measure of this 
regard is left to the discretion of the 
Governors. The children must all be 
fatherless and “needful.” And there 
is nothing to prevent avowed preference 
of those who have lost both parents, 
or who most require help. I think it 
reasonable and right that in choosing 
among the needy some preference should 
be given to the deserving. I cannot, 
therefore, vote against examination and 
due regard to proficiency and character. 
If the hon. Member would confine his 
Motion to leaving the Governors free to 
sell or keep their building as they may 
find best, I would support that. But he 
seems to have made other terms with his 
allies ; and against entire rejection of the 
scheme, compelling the Governors to 
continue the hospital system, I must * 
protest. 


#(12.50.) Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL: 
I wish to say, on behalf of the Com- 
missioners, that they do not agree with 
the view that this Orphan Institution is 
not a Hospital. They consider that it has 
all the defects of the hospital system, 
inasmuch as a large “number of 
children are kept there with very 


little intercourse with the outside 
world; and that the objections which 
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were so forcibly urged against the 
hospital system by the Commission on 
Endowed Schools and Hospitals, which 
reported in 1875, apply to this institution. 
The recommendation of that Commis- 
sion was that the children in ordinary 
hospitals should be boarded out in 
families, and that in the case of orphans 
for whom boarding out was not con- 
sidered suitable, there should be cottage 
homes provided, but not with 0 


large a number of residents as 
would interfere with the domestic 
character of the home. The Com- 


mission felt that this orphan hospital was 
not a home, and that what was desirable 
for these orphans was that they should 
be placed in cottage homes, in so far as 
that could be carried ont. I wish to say so 
much in defence of the scheme of the 
Commissioners. 

(12.53.) Mr. HALDANE: I wish to 
call the attention of the House to the 
extraordinary position taken up by Her 
Majesty’s Government. This is the third 
of these schemes which has been 
rejected by them. Only a few minutes 
ago we were discussing another scheme 
prepared by Commissioners acting 
under an Act of Parliament for which 
Her Majesty’s present Government 
at all events are constructively 
responsible, and carrying out a policy 
which they have sanctioned, and 
the Lord Advocate, without a single 
word and without any warning, went 
into the other Lobby and threw over- 
board the scheme of the Commission. 
We are aware that the head of the 
Commission is a Conservative nobleman, 
who is not altogether popular in all 
sections of his Party ; but I recognise him 
as a man of great ability, and a man for 
whose opinion I have the greatest respect, 
as I have also for that of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. J. Campbell). But 
I do think we have cause to com- 
plain that the decision of Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh and of the hon. Gentleman 
should have been overthrown on the last 
occasion without any word or without 
any warning, and on this occasion by a 
more general statement, which, if it 
comes to anything at all, goes to impugn 
the principle which underlies the Act of 
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Parliament. I do not know what occult 
influences have been at work with the 
Lord Advocate, or what outside pressure 
has been brought to bear upon him ; but 
this I do know: that it is a very extra- 
ordinary circumstance that in this House 
the work of one of the best Commissions 
that has sat in Scotland for many years 
past should be treated as it has been 
treated by the Government. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
to withhold Her consent from the Scheme for the 
—_ of the Orphan Hospital (Edin- 

urgh). 


To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


RIGHTS OF WAY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Buchanan, Bill to confer 
on County Councils in Scotland the power of 
maintaining and protecting Rights of Way, 
and otherwise to amend the Law relating to 
Rights of Way in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Asher, Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. Shiress Will, 
Mr. Munro Ferguson, Mr. Birrell, Mr. Essle- 
mont, and Mr. Caldwell. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 216.] 


RAGHTS OF WAY (SCOTLAND) (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bill 
to enable roy 9! Councils in Scotland on a 
report by the sheriff to sue actions of Right of 
Way, ordered to be brought in by Sir Charles 
Dalrymple, Mr. James Campbell, Mr. Arthur 
Elliot, Mr. McLagan, and Mr. Mark Stewart. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 216.] 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) (NAMES 
OF LANDOWNERS.) 

Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 31st March ; Mr. John Morley) ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 115.] 


EDUCATION (PRIMARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PARIS). 

Return presented, —of Letter from Sir 
B. Samuelson, Baronet, M.P., concerning 
Public Primary Instruction in Paris 
[Address 31st March ; Sir William Hart 
Dyke} ; to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at One o’clock’ 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, Ist April, 1890. 





The House met at Tw of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


PARCEL POST. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg toask the Postmaster Gene- 
ral whether he will endeavour to re- 
arrange thescale of charges for Parcel Post 
so that the maximum charge shall be one 
penny per pound after the first pound, 
with a minimum charge of 3d. for each 
parcel ; and for whatperiod has the present 
Parcel Post arrangement with the Rail- 
way Companies been concluded ? 


*THe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge): 
should, of course, be very glad to arrange 
for any modification of the Parcel Post 
likely to be beneficial to the public and 
not injurious to the revenue. The ten- 
dency, however, of the hon. Member’s pro- 
posal would be to increase the number of 
small parcels carried at scarcely remu- 
nerative rates, which, perhaps, he has 
not fully considered. The present Par- 
cel Post arrangement with the Railway 
Companies has been concluded for 21 
years from the Ist August, 1883. 





POST CARDS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware that a strong desire exists 
amopg those having business or other 
correspondence with the Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the 
Orange Free State, to be supplied with 
post-cards for those countries; whether 
these countries namedare the only civilised 
ones with which there is no communica- 
tion by post-card; and whether he has 
taken any steps to supply this want of 
the public ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: I have long recognised 


the convenience that would be afforded: 


to the, public by extending the post card 
system to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
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have been éngaged in negotiations with 
the Cape Post Office with the object’ of 
establishing this mode of communication. 
An arrangement on the subject has now 
been made, and as soon as a date has been 
fixed for commencing the system, I shall 
have the pleasure of announcing it to 
the public, in the usual manner. TI shall 
endeavour to make similar arrangements 
as regards Natal and the other: Ganth 
African States. ' 


MILITARY PENSIONS. 


Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether James Marshall, late 23rd 
Regiment, was discharged from Netley 
Hospital on 22nd Augyst, 1865, suffering 
from the effects of asthenia, on a pension 
of 7d. per diem ; whether, owing to an 
error on the part of the medical officer in 
entering his illness as asthma instead of 
asthenia, James Marshall received no 


[| Pension from 22nd August, 1867, until 


29th June, 1886, when his pension was 
restored, with two years’ back pay in 
addition ; whether the said James Mar- 
shall is not entitled to 17 years’ pension ; 
and whether the circumstances of the 
case will be re-considered ? 

*Toe SECRETARY orSTATE ror WAR 
(Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): James Marshall was discharged 
on August 22, 1865, on account of 
asthenia on a pension of 7d. a day for 18 
months, which expired on June 11, 1867, 
when his case was considered, and the 
renewal of his pension refused. . Nothing 
was heard of his case for 16 years; but 
in 1883 he again applied for a renewal of 
his tem msion, which was 
refused. In 1886 he made, a further 
appeal, and on re-consideration it was 
discovered that the medical officers had 
assumed that his discharge was on 
account of asthma. He was re-examined 
for asthenia, and was granted a pension 
for life, but without: arrears: Several 
appeals have been received asking for 
arrears of pension for the 19 years from 
1867 to 1886, and the utmost. allowed 
under: the Regulations, namely, two 


| years’, has been granted. During a por- 


tion of this time Marshalk was in a 
lunatic asylum, 80 that. had, he -been.in 
receipt of a. pension it would: have been 
paid to the authorities for his: support, 
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and would not have benefited his family. 
Although, therefore, I cannot give him 
any further arrears of pension, I will 
consider whether we might not be 
justified in somewhat increasing his 
pension for the remainder of his life. 


TIRELAND—RAILWAY BETWEEN 
GALWAY AND CLIFDEN. 

Sm CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.): 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Treland if he is aware of the circum- 
stances under which the Grand Jury of 
Galway, at the Spring Assizes just held, 
made a presentment in favour of a rail- 
way between Galway and Clifden on 
either a broad or narrow guage system 
upon a Report from the Commis- 
sioners of the Board of Works, Ireland, 
the Government to advance in the 
one case £244,600, and in the other 
case £219,000, the country guaranteeing 
only £1,000 in aid of such railway ; 
whether he is aware of the Minute re- 
corded by the Grand Jury of Galway, 
expressing its regret that the negotia- 
tions entered into between five of the 
members of the Grand Jury as a Com- 
mittee and the Chairman and Directors 
of the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company of [Ireland fell through ; 
whether he is aware that the Grand 
Jury, in consequence of the advice of 
Mr. Barton, C.E., stated that they felt 
bound to pass a perfectly open present- 
ment, but that they also wished to 
express their earnest desire that the pro- 
moters and the Government might 
come to some arrangement which would 
secure the maintenance and work- 
ing of the railway by the Midland 
Great Western Railway Company ; 
whether he is aware that the Chairman 
and Directors of the Midland Great 
Western Railway Company had ex- 
pressed themselves unreservedly to the 
Grand Jury, that having regard to the 
defective mode in which the projected 
line had been laid, and notwithstanding 
the modifications suggested and allowed 
by Mr. Barton and embodied in the Com- 
missioners’ Report, that their company 
‘would never undertake the working and 
maintenance thereof ; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government would, under the 
foregoing circumstances, direct an in- 
dependent inquiry as to the projected 
undertakings for giving railway accom- 

Mr. E. Stanhope 
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modation from Galway to Clifden, under 
the supervision of the Board of Trade, 
before payment of any public money is 
authorised to be made for the construc- 
tion of railways in Galway ? 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): The facts are as stated in the 
first four paragraphs of the question. 
With regard to the suggestion made by 
my hon. Friend in the last paragraph, 
Her Majesty’s Government do not see 
that any advantage would be derived 
through holding an additional inquiry, 
the former inquiries in the matter 
having been of the, most exhaustive 
character. 
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RAILWAY FROM RATHMULLAN TO 
FALCARRAGH. 


Dr. FOX (King’s Co., Tullamore) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether application has been 
made to the Lord Lieutenant to schedule 
under the Light Railways Act of 1889 a 
line of railway from Rathmullan to 
Falcarragh, vid Milford, County Donegal, 
and whether it is the intention of the 
Government to do so ; whether it differs 
from the route recommended by the 
Royal Commission in 1887 ; whether it 
would be the extension of any existing 
line ; whether Rathmullan and Milford 
are in any sense congested districts ; 
and whether he is aware that the Grand 
Jury of County Donegal, at last Assizes, 
condemned that portion of the line 
between Falcarragh and Milford ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I am informed that 
no such application has been made to the 
Lord Lieutenant. 


THE ESTATE OF Mk. 
O’SULLIVAN. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co. Mid): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the Report of the professional 
valuer appointed by the Land Com- 
missioners, as reported in Cork Herald, 
to inquire into the security offered 
by the holdings on the estate of 
Mr. H. B. O'Sullivan at Rahonna and 
Kilnamartyra, County Cork, for the re- 
payment of the advance, from which it 
appears that the purchase money offered 
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by the tenants was excessive, and that 
the combined interests of the tenants 
and landlord were not deemed by the 
valuer security for the money ; whether 
it is a fact that the terms of purchase 
agreed upon by the tenants would have 
brought down the yearly payments to 
nearly 50 percent. under the present rents ; 
whether it is true that the rental.in ques- 
tion was determined and enforced by the 
Receiver Department of the Chancery 
Court, and that many tenants were 
evicted by the Court in default of pay- 
ment of rack rents; and whether it is 
his intention to take any notice of the 
Report of the professional valuer ? 


Mr. MADDEN: I have not seen the 
newspaper statement referred to; but the 
Land Commissioners inform me that any 
such statement would be wholly un- 
authorised, inasmuch as the Reports of 
their Inspectors under the Purchase of 
Iand Acts are confidential documents. 
It is a fact that the Commissioners, not 
being satisfied with the security, refused 


the applications referred to, and that the 


terms of the purchase would have 
brought down the yearly payments con- 
siderably. The Chief Receiver’s De- 
partment inform me that the rental of 
the estate was not determined there, but 
was furnished to the Department in the 
ordinary way when the management of 
the estate was taken over, and that one 
tenant only has been actually evicted. 


Dr. TANNER: Is it not the fact, as 
stated in the second paragraph of the 
question, that the terms of purchase 
agreed upon by the tenants would. have 
brought down the yearly payments to 
nearly 50 per cent. under the present 
rents P 


Mr. MADDEN: I have already stated 
that the rents would have been consider- 
ably brought down. 


Dr. TANNER: Is it not the fact that 
these tenants have been obliged to pay, 
again and again, these excessive sums 
of money, and that many tenants have 
been evicted in default of the payment of 
rack-rents ? 


Mr. MADDEN: One tenant only was 
evicted. I presume that the others paid 
the rents. 
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Mr. McDERMOTT. 

Mr. THOMAS GILL (Louth, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland what have been the costs in- 
curred by the Crown in the various 
remands of Mr. McDermott, of C)anri- 
carde, including the cost of transporting 
and escorting him on each occasion from 
the gaol to the locality in which the 
secret court before which he has been 
summoned has been held ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Constabulary 
authorities report that the expenses in- 
curred in the matter in question amount 
to about £45. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): This 
Gentleman has been 10 times remanded 
for refusing to give evidence in secret, 
and I wish to ask the Government 
whether during the recess they will not 
allow him to. give evidence in open 
court in order that he may be able to 
protect himself against defamation ? 

Mr. MADDEN: This is an inquiry 
under the Explosives Act of 1883. The 
answer given by Mr. McDermott has 
invariably been that he could give evi- 
dence, but that he refused todo so. In my 
opinion, it would be extremely undesir- 
able in such acase to interfere with the 
discretionary powers of the Magistrates 
who are conducting the inquiry. The 
man does not state that he has no evi- 
dence to give, but that he will not give 
it, as the law requires him to give it. 

Mr. SEXTON : Does the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman not see that if 
he were to give evidence in secret he 
would be exposed to imputations here- 
after ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Act of 1882 ex- 
tends to every part of the United King- 
dom, and the mode of conducting the 
inquiry must be left to the discretion of 
the Magistrates who conduct it. 


THE CASE OF CAPTAIN RYE. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
Mr. C. J. Harold, one of the Justices 
who were trying the case against Cap- 
tain Rye, at Crookstown, County Cork, 
has been, and still is, employed by Cap- 
tain Rye as clerk in connection with the 
lime-kilns, or agent; and, if so, whether 
an intimation will be conveyed to him 
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not to take any further part in the case 
in which there are four other Magistrates 
adjudicating ? 

Mr. MADDEN : The Lord Chancellor’s 
Secretary informs me that it is under- 
stood that some years ago Mr. Harold 
was connected with Captain Rye in the 
management of some quarries, but that 
it is not known whether that connection 
still exists. Inquiries on this point are 
being made. 

Dr. TANNER: So much being ad- 
mitted, will some pressure, in the inter- 
ests of justice, be brought to bear on Mr. 
Harold, in order to prevent him from 
taking any further part in adjudicating 
upon the case of Captain Rye ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I think that the 
interests of justice may be safely left in 
the hands of the Lord Chancellor, before 
whom the matter has come. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it not the fact that 
the decision of the two Removable Magis- 
trates has already been overridden by the 
local Justices, one of whom is, or has been, 
in Captain Rye’s employment ? 

[No answer was returned. ] 


FOREIGN OFFICE CONTRACTS, 
Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 

Works whether he has seen the answer 
of the Decorators’ Society to his state- 
ment in reference to the repair of furni- 
ture in the Foreign Office; and what 
steps he has taken to inquire into the 
truth of their a.legations ? 

*Tur FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Ptunker, University of 
Dublin): I have forwarded the answer 
af the Decorators’ Society referred to in 
the question to Messrs. Jenks and 
Wood for their observations. I have not 
yet had an answer, as the partner in the 
firm who dealt with the particular sub- 
ject has not returned to London, but I 
have no doubt I shall soon have the 
answer. 


EDINBURGH BOTANIC GARDENS. 
Mr. LAWSON: 1. beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
he is aware that 10,000 persons visited 
the. Botanic Gardens, Houses, and 
Museum, at Edinburgh, the first Sunday 
on which they were open to-the public, 
Dr. Tanner : 
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and that since then they have been much 
used on that day ; and if the conduct of 
the people is reported to have been 
orderly and satisfactory ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I am informed that 
the attendance at the Botanic Gardens 
in Edinburgh averaged about 10,000 on 
each Sunday when the weather was 
favourable during the first two months 
after the Gardens were open on Sundays, 
they have been much used since, prin- 
cipally by the artizan classes, and 1 be- 
lieve that no complaint has been made 
of any misconduct on the part of the 
visitors. 


THE YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 

Mr. LAWSON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether, and 
if so when, he intends to make a state- 
ment as to what part the Yeomanry 
Cavalry are to take in the second line of 
defence ; whether their position will 
correspond to that of the Volunteer In- 
fantry and Artillery ; and, if not, can he 
explain the reason ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: There are a 
good many difficulties in the way of 
assigning to the Yeomanry, with the 
same definiteness as in the case of the 
Volunteers, the exact position which 
they will have to fill on mobilisation, and 
I was unwilling to make any partial 
statement on the subject. But a scheme 
is being worked out which will fully 
recognise the value of the Yeomanry in 
the defence of the country, and I shall 
be glad to make it public as soon as it is 
finally settled. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : How 
soon will it be that we shall have this 
information ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I would rather 
not fix a date. 


Dr. TANNER: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman fix an approximate time ? 
*Mr. K. STANHOPE: No; there are 
a good many details involved. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
formally invited the attendance of 
delegates from Newfoundland to discuss 
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the Fishery Question ; and, if not, 
whether the Government will cable such 
an invitation to Newfoundland, in’ view 
of the great excitement in that Colony ? 

Dr. TANNER: I have received a 
cablegram from Newfoundland upon this 
subject, and I think it would save both 
time and trouble to the House and the 
right hon. Gentleman if I tell him the 
effect of it. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is not asking a question. 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): Her 
Majesty's Government have formally 
and repeatedly invited the attendance of 
the Premier of Newfoundland to discuss 
this question, and have no doubt that he 
will come to England as soon as the 
state of Parliamentary business in the 
Colony permits. They do not think it 
desirable to telegraph anything further 
at present. ‘They will, of course, be glad 
to receive other delegates also if the 
Colony so desires, but they do not think 
they should propose it. May I take this 
opportunity of correcting an error in a 
report which I have seen of my answer 
upon this subject yesterday? I am 
made to say that the modus vivendi with 
France had not received the assent of 
“Newfoundland in its original form.” 
What I said was “ in its final form,” as is 
obvious from the context. 

Dr.. TANNER: Has the: consent of 
the Legislature of Newfoundland been 
obtained to the modus vivendi arranged 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of Krarice, in reference 
to the lobster canning industry on the 
west coast of Newfoundland ; and has 
any attempt been made to obtain the 
consent of the Legislature before the 
fishing season opens ? 

*Sr J. FERGUSSON: I have re- 
peatedly answered the first part of the 
hon. Member’s question, namely, that ino 
despatch has yet been received from 
Newfoundland, giving the consent of the 
Legislature to a modus vivendi for 
arranging the difficulty. So far as the 
last question of the hon. Member is 
concerned it is surely one for the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland. 
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THE SCOTCH SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose 
Burghs) : T beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the effect of Section 29 of “ The ‘Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1889,” upon 
the franchise for School Board purposes 
in Scotland ; and whether, in the case of 
service franchise occupiers, the entries 
of annual value now for the first time 
required to be made in the Valuation 
Roll by Section 29 of the Act of 1889 do 
not satisfy the requirements of Schedule 
B of “The Education (Scotland) Act, 
1872,” so as to qualify as electors for 
School Board purposes all service frai- 
chise occupiers whose names are enteréd 
on the Valuation Roll as occupiers of lands 


and heritages of the annual value of not 
less than £4? 


*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. PR, 
B. Ropertson, Bute): In my opinion, 
the persons referred to in the question 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman are 
qualified as electors for School Board 
purposes. As the Valuation Roll is now 
made up their names are entered as in- 
habitant occupiers of lands and heritages 
of the annual value of not less than £4 ; 
and Ido not think that the fact that 
they are described as “ inhabitant occu~ 
piers,” and not simply “ occupiers,” can 
be held to derogate from what is other- 
wise a clear qualification. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.)* 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture when it will be‘ con- 
venient for him and the President of the 
Local Government Board to receive the 
deputation upon the subject of wahenew- 
losis in cattle ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptin, Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford): In reply to the hon: Mem- 
ber, I may say that after communication 
with my right hon. Friend I have inti- 
mated to the gentlemen who desire to wait 


upon us that we'shall be happy to receive 
them at the Board of’ Agriculture on 


Thursday, April 24, at half-past 1, if that 


day is quite convenient to them. ob 
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THE MORFA PIT. 
Ms. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 


(Lanark, N.W.) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the alleged extreme narrowness of the 
shaft in the Morfa Pit, as stated in the 
Daily Graphic recently ; whether it is 
true that it would have been possible to 
rescue the horses now left to starve in 
No. 9 level of the said pit, had the shaft 
been of an ordinary width and the cage 
of sufficient size ; and whether it would 
be possible to insert a special clause in 
the Mines Act rendering it illegal for 
horses to be used in pits wherein there 
are no means of saving them in cases of 
explosion ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marrnews, Birmingham, E.): No, Sir. 
My attention has not been called to 
the structure of the Morfa Pit shaft. Until 
I receive the Report of the Inspector and 
of the legal representative of the Home 
Office at the inquest, I am not in a 
position to answer the question in the 
second paragraph. I will consider the 
suggestion in the last paragraph of the 
question. 


THE FACTORY ACTS—VAUGHAN & Co., 
CARDIFF. 

* Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if the workers in the 
steam laundries of Messrs. Vaughan and 
Company, of Cardiff, are under the 
Factory Acts; if so, how does it come 
that fines are exacted by this firm; and 
if Messrs Vaughan and Company’s works 
are under the Factory Acts how is it 
that the Factory Inspector for the 
district has not brought this matter 
under the notice of the proper authori- 
ties ¢ 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir ; I under- 
stand that these laundries are under the 
Factory Acts. I have not at present 
any information as to what fines are 
exacted by the firm. I will make inquiry 
into the matter, 


FACTORY ACTS—GREAT WESTERN 
COTTON WORKS, BRISTOL. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 


I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
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the Home Department if he has had any 
Reports from the Factory Inspectors of 
the Bristol District in regard to the 
engine having been repeatedly run over- 
time at the Great Western Cotton Works 
in Bristol; if he would make inquiries 
in order to avert a strike amongst the 
female operatives in those works; 
whether he is-aware that last ‘autumn 
an agreement was entered into by the 
Directors of the Works that the engine 
would be stopped at 8.30 am. to 9 a.m. 
for breakfast ; from 1 to 2 p.m.for dinner ; 
and finally at 5.30 evening, as the opera- 
tives complain that in every instance 
this agreement is not complied with; 
can he explain why these hours, which 
are those stipulated by Act of Parlia- 
ment, have been broken; whether com- 
plaints have reached him that on Friday, 
21st of March, the Chief Inspector and 
Sub-Inspector called at the factory, but 
confined their inspection to walking 
through two weaving sheds, and that, 
as soon as the Inspectors left, steam was 
put on, and the engine ran overtime ; if 
the Inspector notified the manager of his 
visit ; and, if so, why; and why, with 
the excessive heat and dust that prevails 
in these works, no preparation has been 
made for the application of “The Cotton 
Cloth Factories Act, 1889,’ which came 
into operation Ist March, 1890? 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: I have not yet 
been placed in possession of the necessary 
information to enable me to answer all 


the questions of fact. I have received 
no Reports as to the engine running 
overtime, and no complaints as to the 
visits of the Chief Inspector. The Chief 
Inspector has been, and is, visiting 
several towns in connection with the 
carrying out' of the provisions of the 
Cotton Cloth Factories Act, and, amongst 
other places, has paid a special visit to 
Bristol. Inquiries will be made as to 
the statements in the hon. Member's 
question 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS TELEPHONE. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether all or any of the Government 


Offices in London are connected with the 
telephone erected for the use of Members 
within the House of Commons ; and, if 
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not, whether, considering the great 
convenience it would be to Members for 
making inquiries and appointments, he 
will have connections established ? 

*Toe SECRETARY to tHe TRKA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
Although telephonic communication with 
the Government Offices might be of 
some convenience to Members, I am 
afraid I cannot say the same with 
respect to Ministers. To them it would 
be very inconvenient. Suppose, for 
example, a Member wished to com- 
municate with the Treasury upon some 
matter of business. There would pro- 
bably be involved a communication from 
the Treasury to myself, and I would in 
all probability be in the House. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the convenience would only 
be available to Members during the 
sitting of the House, and all the Govern- 
ment Offices are represented in the House, 
it would be more convenient that a 
communication, if urgent, should be made 
direct to the Member of the Government 
responsible for the Office with which 
communication is desired. All communi- 
cations on Government business made to 
a Government Department should. be 
subject to the authority and supervision 
of the head of that Department. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 
P. O’Brien, 


*Mr. JACKSON said : My own personal 
view is that a clerk communicating upon 
Government business with a Government 
Department should only be subject. to 
the supervision and authority of the head 
of that Department. No information 
would be obtained through the telephone 
in the absence of the head of the 
Department. 

Dr. TANNER: Might it not be 
absolutely beneficial to the Minister 
himself—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member cannot argue the matter 
now. 

Dr. TANNER: I will raise the 
question on a future occasion. 


PRISON TREATMENT OF GEORGE 
HARRISON. 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
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has seen the report of an interview 
between a representative of the Press 
and Mr, George Harrison, lately released 
from Millbank Prison, in which Mr. 
Harrison alleges that while in Chatham 
Prison he was four times punished by 
solitary confinement on a charge of 
refusing to work when he was unable to 
work through illness; that he was on 
these occasions placed in a cold, badly- 
lighted cell, the smell of which was 
horrible ; and that on one occasion after 
release from the punishment cell, and 
while suffering from the effects of the 
extra punishment, he was struck on the 
head by an official ; whether the Prison 
Rules require that the medical officer’s 
sanction must be obtained before a 
prisoner is placed in solitary confine- 
ment or any extra punishment, and 
whether reduction of dietary or increase 
of labour are inflicted ; has this rule been 
observed in Mr. Harrison’s case; and 
whether he will cause a fullinquiry to be 
made into the allegations and state result 4 
I have also to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he has seen the statements 
of Mr. George Harrison, lately released 
from Millbank, to a representative of the 
Press, that two prisoners named Gallagher 
and Hawkins, confined in Millbank, are 
only allowed a quarter of an hour’s 
exercise daily ; whether this statement 
is true ; and, if so, why are the prisoners 
named deprived of the two hours’ 
exercise daily prescribed by the Prison 
Rules ; whether he has seen the further 
statements of Mr. Harrison, namely, 
that— 

“‘ The food and general treatment of prisoners 
in Millbank has been so bad that several cases 
of insubordination occurred.” 

“There was one man in a dying condition, 
over whom a pail of water was thrown as a 
remedy, with the result that he had to be 


removed to the infirmary and his parents sent 
for, so critical became his condition.” 

“On another occasion, in the cell next to mine, 
I heard two officers go in and beat a prisoner 
unmercifully with their staves. . . . Heis 
either in the infirmary or dead. I stopped in 
my cell about two hours after that, but never 
heard him move.” 

“They (the insubordinate prisoners) were 
scourged on the bare back, and sometimes put in 
irons, according to the orders of the Director, 
before whom the Governor took them ; ”’ 


and, whether he will cause an investiga- 


tion to be made into those allegations, 
and state the result? I have. further 
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to ask the right hon. 
whether he has seen the statement of 
Mr. George Harrison, that, when he was 
imprisoned in Pentonville Prison; ‘the 
Chaplain, addressing him, said— 

You want 
We've gota 


Prison Treatment ° 


‘*'You are like some of the rest. 
to turn the world upside down. 
lot. more like you” ; 
whether he has seen the further allega- 
tions against the Chaplain of Chatham, 
namely— 

“He did not come near me till I sent for 
him, after three months had gone, and, when he 
did come, his words were, what will men not 
do to make themselves popular before their 
fellow men” ; 
whether he will cause an investigation 
into the truth of these allegations ; 
whether he will give the names of the 
Chaplains of Pentonville and Chatham 
respectively ;. and whether any com- 
munication has been addressed to them 
in connection with these matters ! 

Mr. JOHN KELLY (Camberwell, N.): 
I have also to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the para- 
graph published in the Star newspaper 
of the 29th ultimo, in which George 
Harrison, who was released on the 
morning of that day upon a ticket-of- 
leave, is made to speak of gross ill-treat- 
ment suffered by the prisoners at 
Chatham, and to use the following 
words :— 


“T will give you an instance of some of the 
treatment. There was one man in a dying 
condition, over whom a pail of water was 
thrown as a remedy, with the result that he 
had to be removed to the infirmary, and his 
parents sent for, so critical became his con- 
dition On another occasion, in the 
cell next to mine, I heard two officers go in. and 
beat a prisoner unmercifully with their staves. 
It was something terrible, for I could hear that 
it was his head they were beating. I have not 
seen him:since, He is either in the infirmary 
or dead. I stopped. in my cell about two hours 
after that, but [ never heard him move"; 


whether there is any, and, if so, what, 
truth in the statements contained in 
such paragraph ; and whether there is 
any power to revoke the licence of a 
prisoner released on ticket-of-leave, in 
the event of his causing the publication 
of accnsations against warders and other 
prison officials, charging them with 
murder.or attempted murder, which, 
‘upon inquiry, may be found to be wholly 
untrue } 
Mr, Patrick O’ Brien 
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Gentleman | * 


| Governor and medical officer. 








of George Harrison. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I will answer. the 
three questions of the hon. Member and 
that'of my hon. Friend‘the Member for 
North Camberwell (Mr. J. Kelly) at the 
same time. With regard to the allega- 
tions as to Harrison’s treatment, as far as. 
I have been able to ascertain -in the 
short time allowed to me he was punished 
by close confinement four times, but in 
each case was certified as fit to work and 
to receive punishment by the medica} 
officer. Shortly after his arrival at Chat- 
ham he complained to the medical 
officer that the work was too hard, and 
he was exempted from spade work and 
heavy lifting, and thenceforward put to 
light labour only. The cell in which he 
underwent punishment was not cold or 
badly ‘lighted; the temperature was 
60 degrees ; ample provision is made for 
the ventilation: The story about ‘his 
being struck on the head the Governor 
states to be a pure invention. With 
regard to the charges made against the 
Chaplains I have made inquiry, but have 
not had time to receive answers. No 
complaint was made at’ the time to the 
Visitirig Director at Chatham. The Rev. 
Mr. Wheeler is Chaplain at Chatham. 
The Rev. Mr. Stecker is Chaplain ‘at 
Pentonville. As to the statement that 
Gallagher and Hawkins had not more 
than a quarter of an hour's exercise, I 
presume the reference is to Callan and 
Harkins. The rule is thatevery prisoner 
during his first nine months is allowed 
an hour’s exercise daily, which these 
men had. The Governor of Chatham 
Prison denies absolutely the story as to 
a pail of water being thrown over a 
dying man. As to insubordination 
caused by bad food and general treat- 
ment, and as to a man being unmercifully 
beaten by two officers in his cell, I invite 
the hon. Members who give publicity to 
such statements to supply the dates and 
particulars relating to them. Corporal 
punishment can be ordered only by a 
Director after proof on oath of very 
serious breaches of discipline, and must 
be inflicted in the presence of the 
The rules 
also require that dietary punishment 
shall not be inflicted on a prisoner, and 
he shall not be placed in a punishment 
cell -unless certified by the. medical 
officer to\be in a fit condition of health 
to undergo such punishment. These 
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rules were observed in Harrison’s case. 
There is power to revoke'a licence at the’ 
pleasure of Her Majesty; but though 1’ 


‘should deplore the conduct of. this 
licence-holder, if he has been spreading 
in the Press charges which I believe to 
be absolutely without foundation, yet I 
cannot say that on this account I should 
be justified in advising the ‘revocation of 
his licence. 


-Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I cannot give the 
dates. I have only asked. questions in 
reference to what I read in the papers. 
All Task of the right hon, Gentleman is 
that he will institute some independent 
inquiry. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am quite pre- 
pared to make an inquiry into the matter, 
and the character of the inquiry’ will 
depend upon the information I receive. 


CUSTOMS—DUTIES ON VIOLINS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury if he would state under what 
authority a violin (consigned from Paris 
to Mr. D. Lawrie, of Glasgow, at the 
Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras), 
valued at £800, dated 1696, and purport- 
ing to be the work of Antonius Stradi- 
varius, of Cremona, was on the 25th 
March detained ‘by the Customs Autho- 
rities at Dover ; if it is true, as stated by 
the Station Master at Dover in explana- 
tion, that its detention was due to the 
fact that in consequence of violins, repre- 
sented as the work of classic makers, 
having been imported, consignees of 
such instruments are now required to 
state whether the imported article is for 
private use or sale ; and, if for sale, to 
prove the accuracy of the date and name 
on the label before the instruments are 


given up by the Customs ; whether the | 


violin will be delivered to Mr. Lawrie with- 
out further delay ; whether the fact of an 
old violin having passed the Customs is 
to be taken as a Government certificate 


of the genuineness of its date and signa- 
ture ; and if the regulation is intended | _ 


to protect purchasers of violiris ‘against 
imposition, why an exception is made in 


the case of violins declared to be for 
‘private use, but which may subsequently 
“be sold?) 
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*Mr. JACKSON: The question ap- 
peared‘on the Paper only this morning ; 
but I have been able to ascertain that 
this violin was imported at Dover'as de- 
scribed by the hon. Member. It was de- 
clared to ‘be of the value of £80, and it 
was detained. On the 28th of March a 
letter was received from Mr. David 
Lawrie stating that the violin was his 
own property, and was intended for his 
own use. Upon that statement directions 
were given for its delivery to him, and it 
has, I believe, been delivered.‘ 


Dr. CAMERON : Is it the fact that ifa 
violin is declared to be for sale it is 
stopped unless the signature on it can be 

verified ? 


*Mr.. JACKSON : I have not been able 
to obtain information in answer to this 
question. 


COLLISION IN THE BRISTOL 
CHANNEL. 


Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) : I beg to ask the Presidentof the 
Board of Trade whether, having regard to 
the loss of life which has occurred, he 
will direct an inquiry into the cause of 
collision on the 12th instant, in. the 
Bristol Channel, between the steamer 
Grantully and the trawling smack Holme 
Bay, of Lowestoft, as the result of which 
was that the five or six hands on board 
the smack were lost ? 

Sm SAVILE CROSSLEY (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : 1 beg also to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether, in 
view of the serious loss of life which 
occurred through the eollision, he will 
order an inquiry to be held into the facts 
of the case ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): As all those on board the smack 
perished, and no evidence on their behalf 
has been available, I have not thought 
that any useful purpose would be served 
by ordering an official inquiry. But if 
the hon. Members are in a position to 
furnish me with any evidence I shall be 
quite ready to re-consider the question. 


PARAFFIN. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 


‘S.W.): I beg to ask the’ Secretary’ of 


State for the Home Department whether 


‘his’ attention has been ‘drawn to the 
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terms of an agreement between] pose, while enormously increasing the 
Thompson and Bedford Company, | bulk of the document, to print it in the 


Limited, as representing American pro- 
ducers of paraffin, on the one part, and 
the Scottish Mineral Oil Association on 
the other part, limiting the production 
and fixing the price, and imposing other 
restrictions on the sale of the materials 
necessary for the manufacture of candles 
within the United Kingdom, and estab- 
lishing a differential charge of “ not less 
than 4d. per lb.” against all candle- 
makers who are not members of the 
Candlemakers’ Association and do not 
maintain minimum prices of 4s. 4d. and 
4s. 6d. per dozen pounds, and also pro- 
viding that 

‘* The minimum prices herein agreed to are 
only binding until 30:h June, after which they 
may be raised but not lowered ;’’ 
whether he is aware that all the leading 
candlemakers of the United Kingdom, 
with one exception, have been coerced 
into submission to the conditions of this 
‘agreement ; and whether, having regard 
to the judgment of Lord Esher in the 
recent case of the “Mogul Steamship 
Company v. M‘Grigor,” he will bring the 
matter under the notice of the Public 
Prosecutor, in order that the opinion of 
the Law Officers may be taken as to 
whether the facts would justify a prose- 
cution as for an indictable public wrong? 


Mr. MATTHEWS : This is a question 
which ought to be put to my hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General. 


THE EDUCATION CODE, 


Mr. POWELL (Wigan) : I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education when the instruc- 
tions to Inspectors will be distributed, 
and when the Code will be printed and 
circulated in such a form as to show 
separately all articles cancelled, modified, 
or established since the last edition, in 
accordance with custom and the pro- 
visions both of the Code now in force 
and of the New Code? I also beg to ask 
when the New Code of Regulations will 
come into force ? 


Sm W. HART DYKE: I have already 
stated that the instructions to Inspectors 


will be distributed as soon as possible ; 

the changes in the Code are so extensive 

that it would not serve any useful pur- 
Mr. Pickersgill. 





form suggested ; the plan observed in 
the year 1882 has therefore been fol- 
lowed. In reply to the second question 
of my hon. Friend, I cannot do better 
than refer him to the terms of the 
Minute prefixed to the Code, showing 
that it will practically come into opera- 
tion on the 1st of September. 

*Mr. POWELL: When will the Code 
become law ? 

Sm W. HART DYKE: It will become 
law when it has been duly discussed in 
this House, and perhaps amended. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: When will the in- 
structions to the Inspectors be issued ? 


Sm W. HART DYKE: I have already 
said that I hope they will be in the 
hands of Members next week. They 
will be published in the form of a Par- 
liamentary Paper. 


THE KITCHEN COMMITTEE. 


Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chairman of the Kitchen Com- 
mittee how much money the Committee 
will save by putting the waiters on half 
pay at Easter time; and whether he 
would consider the advisability of con- 
sulting with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as to making provision for 
the amount necessary to give the waiters 
full pay during the adjournment of the 
House ? 

A LORD or tor TREASURY (Mr. 
Sipyey Hereert, Croydon): The saving 
would be about £58. The circumstances 
would not warrant any application to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the sub- 
ject. 


In reply to Mr, P. O’Brizy, 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said : Ac 


cording to the present arrangements it 
would be impossible to add very much 
to the expense of the staff without alter- 
ing the tariff. 

Dr. TANNER: Does the hon. Gentle- 
man mean to say that a sufficient 
sum of money is not now received for 
the extremely bad catering we get ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


THE CROXTON VILLAGE SCHOOL. 
Mr. NEWNES (Cambridge, E., New- 
market): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
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dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether the Croxton Village 
School, which is in receipt of a Govern- 
ment grant, was refused to the Liberal 
candidate for West Cambridgeshire on 
18th February, on the ground that it 
could not be let for political purposes, 
and on the 12th March was let, or lent, 
for the annual meeting of the Croxton 
Conservative Club; and whether he will 
take any steps to prevent the Govern- 
ment aided schools being used in the 
interests of one Party and to the exclu- 
sion of another? . 

Sir W. HART DYKE: It is not the 
duty of the Department to determine 
for what purposes managers or owners of 
schools may allow them to be used out 
of the ordinary school hours. I have no 
means of bringing pressure to bear one 
way or the other upon these owners of 
schools ; but I have already expressed an 
opinion in this House that schools should 
be lent to both Parties, because the more 
the views of hon. Members opposite are 
disseminated the better for the political 
future of our own friends. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Is it not the fact 
that these schoolrooms are almost univer- 
sally lent for Conservative demonstrations 
and refused when asked for by the 
Liberals ? 

Sirk W. HART DYKE: No, Sir ; that 
is very much denied. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON TOWN 
HOLDINGS, 


Mr. LAWSON : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury when the Select 
Committee on Town Holdings will be re- 
nominated to take evidence and report 
on the rating of ground rents and 
values ? 


*The FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Srru, Strand, West- 
minster): I understand that the names 
will be handed in in the course of the 
evening. 


VACCINATION RETURNS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: My attention 
has been called to the Returns of Vac- 
cination that have been laid on the 
Table. May I ask how it is that several 
counties have been absolutely omitted 
from them ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: I must ask for 
notice of the question. 


IRELAND— THE CLONGOREY 
HOLDINGS. 

Mr. SEXTON : I gave notice of my 
intention to call the attention of the 
House to this case to-day ; but I beg to 
postpone any further action until after 
the Easter recess. 


TAXATION OF LAND AND BUILDINGS 
IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, AND 
IN BRITISH COLONIES. 

Address for— 
‘“‘ Return showing— 
1, Taxation on land ; 

(a.) The per-centage on the annual value 
which the rate levied amounts to ; 

(b.) The total amount raised, the totals 
for local and National purposes being 
stated separately ; 

(c.) The per-centage which the amount 
raised by taxation of land bears to the 
total taxation ; 

2. Taxation of buildings: 

(a.) The per-centage on the annual value 
which the rate levied amounts to; 

(b.) The total amount raised, the totals 

or local and National purposes being 
stated separately ; 

(c) The per-centage which the amount 
raised by taxation of buildings bears to 
the sot daantion.” bli. Provand.) 


MOTIONS. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That Proceedings on Supply have prece- 
dence at the Evening Sitting this day, and also 
to-morrow ; and that the provisions of Standing 
Order 56 be extended to the Sittings of the 
House this day and to-morrow.” —(Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 

(2.56.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man should have given some reasons for 
the Motion. Yesterday, the right hon. 
Gentleman will remember, was the first 
day on which the House was asked to 
consider the Civil Service Estimates, and 
that being so any hon. Member hada 
right to call attention to subjects before 
the Speaker left the Chair. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he expected to pass 
the whole of the first Class of Civil 
Service Estimates. Now, with all respect 
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to the right, hon. Gentleman, looking at 
the precedents, that was a preposterous 
expectation. We might have gone on 
with the preliminary discussion until 12 
o'clock ; but as we understood that the 
right hon. Gentleman wanted to have 
some money, we took the unusual course 
of allowing you, Sir, to leave the Chair at 
8 or half-past 8 o'clock. It must not be 
forgotten that the matter was put off 
until the very last day before the 
holidays. Everyone knows tbat the 
Votes on the Royal Palaces and on the 
Royal Parks invariably gave rise to a 
very considerable amount of discussion, 
as various Members desire to make com- 
ments upon them. The right. hon. 
Gentleman got those two Votes, and .he 
was fortunate in getting them. On the 
first Vote there was a good deal of dis- 
cussion, but upon the second there was 
hardly any. The right hon. Gentleman 
also got a Vote on Account for two 
months; and if he will point out one or 
two Votes in connection with which 
there are contracts we will be ready to 
assent to them. But I think it is unfair 
to us and to hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
call upon us to pass the whole of the 
first Class of the Civil Service Estimates 
before we leave for the vacation. A 
good many Gentlemen, not dreaming 
that the right hon, Gentleman would ask 
for these Votes, have gone away. If it 
is the duty of the right hon. Gentleman 
to get money, it is the duty of hon. 
Members to criticise the Votes. Let 
there be a modus vivendi. The next 
Vote is a very controversial Vote. 


An hon. Memser : What is it ? 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : It is a Vote of 
£195,000 for the Houses of Parliament. 


If the right hon. Gentleman will consent 
to take a couple of Votes which will give 
him enough money, and. will then agree 
to the adjournment of the House, the 
‘whole thing can be settled ; but to ask us 
to pass the whole of these Votes ina 
perfunctory manner is to ask us to 
abrogate our duties as an Opposition. I 
warn the right hon. Gentleman that if 
he persists in taking this extraordinary 
course the proceedings are likely to be 
somewhat lengthy. There is only one 
instance in which Class I. of the Civil 
Service Estimates was taken in one 
night, and it was when the Government 
Mr. Labouchere 
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brought in their Local Government Bill, 
There was a feeling’ on this side of the 
House that we should be able. to turn 
out right hon. Gentlemen opposite upon 
that measure. We were deceived, and it 
was no encouragement to induce us to 
act in the same manner again. I ask 
the Government to take now that which 
has been the usual course on. other 
occasions, and not to keep hon. Members 
here when they want to be elsewhere. 


*(3.0.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am in 
the recollection of the House when I 
state that from time to time during the 
last week I urged upon the House the 
necessity which the Government were 
under of asking for Class I. before the 
Adjournment. The grounds upon which 
we asked for those Votes were that there 
were contracts involved, and, unless the 
Votes were sanctioned, the most favour. . 
able opportunity for building operations 
would be lost, and serious inconvenience 
would be caused to the public. interest. 
These contracts extend to all the Votes, 
and it is on that ground that I adhere to 
the intimation which I gave with regard 
to them. Therefore, though it may be 
the duty of hon. Members to criticise the 
Votes, it is equally the duty of the 
Government to endeavour to conduct the 
business of the House with due regard to 
the convenience of the House and the 
public interest, even though in doing so 
they may trench upon the holidays which 
hon. Members have a right to expect. 
Some of the discussions last night might 
have been curtailed without injury to the 
public interest. The Government are 
most anxious to meet the views of every 
Member of the House, so far as may be 
consistent with. their obligations to the 
public. “i 

Mz. LABOUCHERE : Will the righ 
hon. Gentleman allow me to interrupt? 
I think we may come to an arrangement 
if the right hon. Gentleman will leave 
out Votes No. 6 (Art and Science Build- 
ings) and No. 7 (the Diplomatic and 
Consular Buildings), which I do not 
think are pressing. There are a great 
many Gentlemen who desire to discuss 
questions connected with them. ‘[Minis- 
terial cries of “No, no!) If the right 
hon. Gentleman will do that I believe 
we shall be able to come to an arrange: 
ment. 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I am exceedingly 
sorry that I am not able to comply with 
the suggestion, which the hon. Gentleman 
deems a reasonable proposal. The views 
of hon. Members might be expressed 
shortly ; Iam sure they will be expressed 
shortly on this side of the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : There are 
Members who wish to speak who are not 
here. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot poaliieib 
the Votes. Hon. Gentlemen have had 
ample notice that these Votes would be 
asked for before the Adjournment. We 
must ask for Votes down to No. 13 (Rates 
on Government Property), postponing 
Vote 14(for Public Works and Buildings), 
before I can move the Adjournment of 
the House. 

* Dr. TANNER: Are the Government 
in earnest in pushing forward to-day the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) (Pleuro- 
Pneumonia) Bill ? 

_ (3.5.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Brad- 
ford, Central) : I think that the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman in regard to 
Votes which involve building contracts is 
a very reasonable one. The Diplomatic 
and Consular Buildings Vote, however, 
is scarcely subject to that observation. 
This Vote includes the building of an 
agency house at Cairo, a subject which 
has frequently given rise to discussion. 
It is important that thecontracts referring 
to buildings in England should be 
entered into at once ; but as it is not so 
important in the case of the diplomatic 
and consular buildings I would suggest 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
postpone that Vote. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I can only speak 
again by the indulgence of the House, 
but I wish to state that there is a special 
reason connected with the Cairo item in 
the Vote which obliges the Government 
to ask for the decision of the House upon 
it. There is a contract for the land on 
which the Agency Houss is to be erected, 
and this contractonlylasts until March 31. 
The. contract has been extended for a few 
days, in order to give the Government.an 
opportunity of obtaining the decision of 
the House.on the question. If the Vote 
is postponed the contract lapses altogether, 
and there would be no. site available 
upon which to erect a building. 
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Dr. CAMERON: I am afraid” that 
when the two sides of the House get to 
loggerheads the public business makes 
very little progress. It is quite evident 
that the Government can, if they 
choose, force these Estimates through the 
House with very little discussion. But 
if they take the Committee stage’ before 
Easter, there is still the Report stage to 
follow. Will the right hon. Gentleman 
promise to afford an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Votes on Report? 

-*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Well, I think that 
is a reasonable proposal, and I will 
endeavour, as far as possible, to meet the 
views of the hon. Gentleman as to any 


particular Vote on which discussion may 


be desired. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will not take the 
discussion on the Report of the Naval 
Vote. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Lagree to that. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) : 


I think we want more definite assurance 
as to the opportunity of discussing the 
Votes on Report. 

*(3.10.) Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): 
To. my mind this question of dealing 
with the public money is the most im- 
portant question which the House of 
Commons has to consider. The manner 
in which Votes of money are rushed 
through the House appears to me to be 
simply scandalous. A great deal of time 
is occupied by the House in discussing 
other matters, but it does not give nearly 
sufficient time to the consideration of 
spending money. If Supply is rushed 
through in the hasty way now proposed, 
there will be no opportunity afforded to 
hon. Members of ventilating grievances, 
which, in the interests of the people, we 
ought to have. It is not merely a 
question for hon. Members. It is a 
question for the country, and the people 
of the country demand that all questions 
concerning the expenditure of money 
should be prenerly discussed and con- 
sidered. I ok}:ct to anything like a 
threat on the ont of the right hon. 
Gentleman that hon. Members. -will lose 
their holidays if these Votes are not 
passed. This is neither a fair nor a 
proper argument to. use towards the 
House. It may be all very well to treat 
the Irish Members in this way,. but 
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there’ is no one strong enough in this 
country to treat with contempt and also 
with impunity Members representing 
English constituencies. I would recom- 
mend the right hon. Gentleman to an- 
swer the questions which are put to 
him, and not to compel hon. Members to 
ask the same questions twice over. Let 
them tellus what they want in regard 
to these building contracts and we shall 
be glad to comply with their wishes. The 
Government must remember that they 
cannot conceal these things ; they can be 
discussed either now or on Report ; and I 
insist upon proper answers being given to 


hon. Members by the right hon. Gentle-’ 


man. I trust that in future hon. 
Memters will take more interest in 
questions connected with the expendi- 
ture of the money of the people. 


Dr. CAMERON : Supposing the right 
hon. Gentleman obtains the Votes he de- 
sires in a reasonable time this afternoon, 
will he then move the Adjournment of 
‘the House at once ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Last night I in- 
dicated that the Government would ask 
the House to pass the Committee stage 
of the South Indian Railway Purchase 
Bill and the Second Reading of the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Bill. I be- 
lieve that those Bills will take buta very 
short time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


RAILWAYS, &., RETURN TICKETS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Morton, Bill to enable 
passengers in railway trains and on steamboats, 
&c., to make use of return tickets for twelve 
months after the date of issue, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Morton, Mr. Causton, Dr. 
Clark, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, and Dr. Tanner. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 217.] 


BANKRUPTCY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Campbell, Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Law of Bankruptcy 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
James Campbell, Mr. Thomas Sutherland, and 
Mr. Baird. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 218.] 


SHOP HOURS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Provand, Bill to amend 
_the Law relating to the employment of women 
and young persons in shops, &c., ordered to be 
broughtin by Mr. Provard, Mr. Whitley, Mr. 
Jennings, Mr. Channing, and Mr. Samuel 
Smith. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 219.1 


Mr. Morton 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—+oe — 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
1890-91. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I. 

1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £165,767, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of f asaperge during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1891, for expenditure 
in respect of Public Buildings in Great Britain, 
including the Houses of Parliament.’’ 

(3.15.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I 
wish to call attention to Item C., the 
rents of houses. There isa large num- 
ber of houses that are rented as public 
offices, at the same time that there are a 
considerable number of public sites that 
are unoccupied and have been unoccu- 
pied for years. I notice that the First 
Naval Lord of the Admiralty has a resi- 
dence in Queen Anne’s Gate at a rental 
of £700 a year. I could never under- 
stand why the First Naval Lord should 
have a residence, seeing he has a salary 
of £2,000; itis outofallreason. The 
Board of Trade Offices might be erected 
on a vacant site, instead of rents being 
paid for the present ramshackle buildings. 
I hope the First Commissioner of Works 
will, as rapidly as possible, get rid of the 
hired houses, and to do his best to 
provide buildings on sites already pur- 
chased. 

*(3.20.) Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER 
or WORKS (Mr. Piunxer, Dublin Uni- 
versity): For a long time past various 
plans have been tried by which the bad 
habit of the housing of the public 
establishments in hired premises might 
be got rid of. In recent times the India 
Office, the Local Government Board, 
the Home Office, the Foreign Office, 
and others have been properly housed. 
The Board of Works are at present 
engaged in erecting new Admiralty 
buildings ; the War Office will probably 
be undertaken next, and when those two 
Departments are provided for, there will 
be comparatively little room for complaint 
with regard to the use of hired pre- 
mises. 
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- (3.7.) Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W): I would wish to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to the great 
want of accommodation in the Offices of 
the Board of Trade. When a deputation 
attends there is no room into which they 
can be shown without the presence of the 
clerks. The offices “are a disgrace to 
the country. 


*(3.8.) Mr. PLUNKET: I agree that 
the accomodation at the Board of Trade 
is unsatisfactory, and I think it ought 
to be improved as soon as possible, with 
due regard to priority of claims, on 
the part of others of the Government 


Departments. 

*(3.10.) Mr. MORTON : I want to ask 
a question on Item C. I notice an item 
of £2,800 for Dover House, and I see, 
“Stables occupied by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty.” I should like to know 
what the First Lord of the Admiralty 
wants with stables. Are they occupied 
by the celebrated Horse Marines. I 
think we are entitled to know some- 
thing about it, because it looks a large 
sum. Then there is an item on page 22 
for the supply of water to various public 
offices by private companies. I want to 
know whether that supply is regulated 
by meter, and what is the cost per 1,000 
gallons. On page 23 I see that carpets, 
&c., cost £2,300; then there is £3,050 for 
various articles—baskets, glass, and china 
ware. Are these articles supplied by 
public tender? So far as I am concerned, 
I shall not be satisfied until the Govern- 
ment—I do not care of what Party— 
adopts a system of publicly inviting 
tenders, a system adopted by the 
smallest Municipal Authorities through- 
out the country. I think we ought not 
to enter into contracts for works cost- 
ing, say, £200, without publicly adver- 
tising for tenders. I do hope we shall 
have a more satisfactory answer this 
afternoon upon this point than we had 
yesterday. 


Dr. TANNER: There are some 
matters in connection with this Vote to 
which I think attention might be called. 
Some of the larger items are in connec- 
tion with the sanitary improvement of 
some of the offices, where a perfectly new 
scheme has been adopted. We are 
asked to vote on account a further sum 
of £5,000, and I ask for what practical 
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purpose is the money to be expended ? 
Take the University of London. Of 
course, everybody taking an interest in 
the higher education of the country 
necessarily feels a deep interest in the 
education provided by this University, 
which I believe to be one of the best in 
the country. Still, I think it right to 
call attention to the large expenditure of 
£9,500 which is proposed for the pur- 
pose of providing additional accommoda- 
tion for the students coming up for 
examination. I want to know whether 
this is in consequence of an increase in 
the number of students requiring to be 
examined, and whether the proposal 
is one that has had the sanction of the 
Governing Body? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Commissioner 
of Works will perhaps excuse 
my putting these questions, and 
will probably allow me to say further 
that I am glad to find that money is 
needed for providing increased accom- 
modation for the University of London. 
I hope that this will tend to set at rest 
any question that might be raised in 
regard to the Royal University of 
Ireland that will come later on. I may 
add that I am pleased to see that the 
expenditure required for the Royal 
Courts of Justice has this year been re- 
duced. There is one other point to 
which I wish to direct attention, 
Yesterday evening I made reference to 
the item put down in connection with 
rent, insurance, and tithe rent-charge 
in respect of our public buildings, and I 
desire so say that when the Estimates for 
next year are prepared, I hope these 
items will be placed under separate 
headings. As itis, it is impossible for 
us to know what insurance money is 
paid by the country in connection with 
our numerous valuable buildings and 
institutions. I yesterday called atten- 
tion to the small sum payable for the 
insurance of the Royal Palaces. Taking 
up the list of the public buildings of 
Great Britain, I find that there is a 
sum of £4,709 11s. 3d. to be paid under 
the three headings I have named, which 
is an increase of over £1,000 on the sum 
payable last year. This being so, I 
think it would be advisable to put the 
amounts payable under separate headings, 
so that the country may know exactly 
how much it has to pay for each. I 
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hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
deem it necessary to offer some explana- 
tion with regard to these matters. 
*(3.40.) Mr. PLUNKET: In answer 
to the hon. Member for Peterborough, I 
have to state that the supply of water 
to the Public Offices is by meter, the 
price being from sixpence to nine- 
pence per 1,000 gallons. As to the 
stables, certain of the Public Offices 
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carry with them the right of stabling ; : 


but there being no stables at the 
Admiralty, stables have been pro- 
vided at Dover House for the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. With regard 
to furniture, it is not possible to take 
contracts for all the furnishing which 
has to be provided ; but whenever the 
quantity of furniture required exceeds, 
say, £15 or £20, competitive tenders 
are invited. Any firm of standing may 
be placed on the list of those who are 
invited to tender. With regard to the 
London University, there is a great 
increase of students, which has made 
the present accommodation inadequate. 
If the hon. Gentleman complains that 
there are certain firms not on the list, 1 
will see that they are included. 


*Mr. MORTON: No, Sir. All I wish 
is that the Government should adopt the 
system of publicly inviting tenders, 
though I am quite aware that it could 
not be carried out in all cases. 


(3.42.) Mr. CREMER: I should be 
glad to know who the firms really are ? 
A great many people would be glad to 
be enlightened. 


_*(3.43.) Mr. PLUNKET: As I have 
said before, if any hon. Gentleman 
chooses to submit a firm, I shall be giad 
to put it on the list. The names I have 
here are Holland & Sons, Johnston, 
Norman «& Co., Jenks & Wood, Hampton 
& Sons, Hughes & Co., F. Coote, and 
occasionally, also Gillows, Howard, Oetz- 
mann, as well as a few others. 


(3.44.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Brad- 
ford, Central): I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the further 
accommodation will be available for the 
examinations by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, who have been very much 
inconyenienced by not having a suitable 
place for holding their examinations ? 

Dr. Tanner 
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Service Estimates. . 
*(3.45.) Mr. PLUNKET: The ‘sug- 
gestion of the right. hon. Gentleman is 4 
very pertinent one, and is well worthy 
consideration, inasmuch as the present 
accommodation for these examinations 
is not only insufficient but expensive, 


*(3.45.) Mr. MORTON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say that the same 
rule will be applied to buildings and 
repairs of buildings as is to be applied ‘to 
furniture ; and are we tounderstand that, 
where the repairs are of a serious 
amount, tenders will be invited: by ad- 
vertisement ¢ 

*Mr. PLUNKET: Yes. 

(3.46.) Dr. TANNER: Will it not be 
advisable to settle this matter by 
attaching to the Estimates a list showing 
the various contracts entered into under 
the different headings. This would save 
a good deal of trouble, and would protect 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Commissioner of Works from any in- 
sinuation or innuendo as to things not 
being square. 

*(3.47.) Mr. CAVENDISH BEN- 
TINCK (Whitehaven): I have a few 
observations to make in moving the re- 
duction of this Vote by the’ sum of £500 
on account of the restoration of West- 
minster Hall. The chief point I de- 
sire to raise is one that relates to the 
total want of proper accommodation 
for carriages and carriaye horses 
in Palace Yard. There is a cave or 
cavern at one corner of the yard, which 
is used for the shelter of horses and 
carriages, but in regard to which the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) has 
said that it is intended not for carriages, 
but for saddle horses. It would, no 
doubt, be a convenient place for carriages ; 
but for the sudden and abrupt descent 
from the yard above, and although it is 
said not to be intended for carriages, I 
may state that I myself saw within it 
when I left the House last night no 
fewer than five carriages. For my part, 
Iam unable to understand why saddle 
horses should have preference over the 
carriages and carriage horses which are 
usually waiting in Palace Yard at night. 
The precipitous descent into the new cave 
or cavern might have been easily avoided 
by the architect, and the fact. that it 
exists is the fault of the Government 
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Officers. I am glad to see the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford: in 
his place, because I know that he, as a 
former Commissioner of Works, has gone 
into the matter, and I submit to the 


House that. it is quite a new thing-not 


to have a carriage shed in connection 
with this House. I have been a Mem- 
ber of this House for a great many years, 
and I cannot remember the time. when 
there was not a shelter for Members’ 
carriages. Why such provision has not 
been made in connection with the new 
work it puzzles my comprehension to 
understand. The architect, by the 
exercise of a very small amount of 
ingenuity, might have provided such a 
shed ; but instead of doing so, he has 
built a walk right-across the entrance to 
the new buildings, and to the north of 
that wall there is. a large platform. of 
ground which is of no use whatever to 
Members of this House. I cannot see why 
that wall should not be removed and a 
proper carriage shelter erected there. 
Having thus brought this matter before 
the right hon. Gentleman with as little 
circumlocution as possible, I shall be glad 
to hear what he has to say in regard to it. 
On the last occasion of the discussion of 
these Estimates, I endeavoured to impress 
on the right hon. Gentleman the extra- 
ordinary character of the stone parapet at 
the southern side of Westminster Hall 
near Sir Charles Barry’s Staircase. . It is 
totally out of harmony with the original 
design, and I pointed out to my right 
right hon. Friend that it is totally useless 
for any practical purpose, for anyone 
wanting to enter the south-west door 
might approach it by steps through the 
old iron gates. In conclusion, I beg 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
£500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item N, for the restoration of 
Westminster Hall, be reduced by £500.” 
—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 


 *(3.57.) Mr. PLUNKET: I have con- 
sidered the matter of the staircase in 
Westminster Hall to which my right 
hon. Friend has referred. I have taken 
advice upon the subject, and I now 
propose to make some alterations. I 
propose to take the present moulded 
coping off the wall, and reduce the 
height of the latter by 1 ft. 6 in.; to 
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continue the coping which was fixed by 
Sir Charles Barry in lieu of that 
remoyed ; fix a guard rail on the latter 
coping, and re-fix the iron gates and 
railing to correspond with those on the 
opposite side. I have had a Report made 
to me to the effect that the use for the 
shelter of carriages of the covered place 
intended only for horses to stand in is, 
very dangerous, and certainly the build- 
ing was-not planned to be used for any 
such purpose. [considered the question 
whether it would be possible to erect 
in the centre of Palace Yard any 
considerable shelter for carriages, and I 
came to the conclusion that. it would 
not be possible to do so without disfigur- 
ing the appearance of the yard. 

(4.3.) Mr. CAUSTON: I think the 
use to which the new rooms outside 
Westminster Hall has been put fully 
confirms the views expressed by many 
of us who, in 1885, opposed the erection 
of the new buildings: There has 
evidently been great difficulty on the 
- of the Government in finding a use 
or them at all. TI would point out also 
that the divisions and the bookcases which 
have been put up in the different rooms 
are entirely out of harmony with the 
rest of the elaborate design of the build- 
ing. I would further draw attention to 
the fact that the fireplaces and grates 
are simply ornaments; they cannot be 
used. Neither coal nor gas can be burnt 
in them, for the simple reason that there 
are no chimneys. The health of the 
officers who use the rooms will, I am 
afraid, suffer in consequence of this 
state of things. In consequence of the 
arrangements adopted for heating the 
atmosphere is unbearable, and I believe 
the officials have to spend a great part of 
the time which should be devoted to work 
in walking up and down Westminster 
Hall for the purpose of getting fresh 
air. The large room does not seem to 
have been applied to any purpose, and I 
should like the right hon. Gentleman 
to say what he propcses to do with 
it? I know the right hon. Gentleman is 
not himself for the building, but I believe 
it to be practically useless. 


*(4.7.) Mr.PLUNKET: I cannot in 
the least agree with the view taken by 
the hon. Member as to the utility of the 
rooms. It seems to me that by the 
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placing of new Smoking Room, Reading 
Room, and Ladies Dining Room at the 
disposal of Members during the pre- 
sent Session —I think much to their 
satisfaction — by the removal of cer- 
tain officers to the other side of West- 
minster Hall, a very great addition 
has been made to the comfort and 
convenience of the House. I admit 
that some complaints were made at first 
as to the heating of the newly-erected 
rooms, but they seemed to be due to the 
differences of opinion existing among 
the occupants as to the temperature 
which ought to be kept up. I have since 
put up partitions between the various 
offices, and I believe the officials are now 
as happy as possible. It is true there are 
fireplaces which cannot be used ; but as 
the rooms are perfectly well warmed and 
ventilated by other means, I do not think 
that is a very serious complaint. It is 
the case that [ am not responsible for 
the new building. I wish I were, for 
in my opinion it is a very handsome and 
statelyaddition to the old Hall. 

(4.10.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I 
think I must have been misunderstood on 
this question. I certainly never said that 
the erection at the side of Westminster 
Hall was intended as a shelter for car- 
riages. On the contrary, I always said 
it was intended only for horses. That 
was fully explained when the scheme 
was being discussed. It replaces the 
shed which stood close by formerly, and 
which was certainly only intended for 
sheltering horses. It very often happens 
that 30 or 40 carriages are in the yard at 
the same time, and it would be impos- 
-sible to make provision for sheltering the 
whole of them. A proposal was made 
to erect a carriage shelter on the other 
side of the yard, but it was rejected on 
the ground that it could not be carried 
out without spoiling the artistic ap- 
pearance of the Houses of Parliament. 

*(4.12.) Mr. CAVENDISH BEN- 
TINCK : The reply given by my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Plunket) as to car- 
riages is most unsatisfactory. We know 
quite well, after many years’ experi- 
ence, that the old shed accommodation 
in Palace Yard was amply sufficient 
for the protection of the coachmen and 
carriages who come down. 
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that when you are spending this vast 
sum of money on the new buildings and 
upon the land in front of them you 
cannot provide some kind of shelter for 
servants and carriages of Members 
during the winter months. I should 
like to know why the zig-zag wall has been 
erected on the north side. It is cer- 
tainly no ornament. 

*Mr. PLUNKET: It was in the plans, 
and was approved by the Committee. 
*(4.15.) Mr. CAVENDISH. BEN- 
TINCK: The fact of its having been 
in the plans does not make it of any 
use, and I think that every decision the 
Committee arrived at ought to be con- 
demned. This is not a question of orna- 
mentation, but one of usefulness and 
almost of humanity to the servants and 
to the poor dumb animals brought down 
here night afternight. Last night, at mid- 
night, I found five carriages in the new 
buildings, and I am informed by the 
constables in attendance that as many ° 
as 10 or 12 have been in there at one 
time. Does not this show in the clearest 
way in the world that some such accom- 
modation is necessary? I suppose the 
right hon. Gentleman will see the new 
shelter is to be handed over entirely to 
the horses of telegraph messengers and 
to the bicycles and tricycles one sees 
stored away there. I think Members of 
this House ought to be considered by 
the right hon. Gentleman before the 
telegraph boys and messengers. Mem- 
bers of this House are those who vote 
the money, attending here long hours, 
and I think they are entitled to some 
consideration. There is no doubt if the 
right hon. Gentleman would consult 
Mr. Taylor, of his own Office, who is a 
gentleman of ability, some means could 
be devised for giving shelter to car- 
riages. All I would ask is that Mem 
bers of Parliament who use private 
carriages and often have to take them 
home, as I have, late at night, shall 
have some consideration given to them. 
I do not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
can say that this question was before the 
Parliamentary Committee. I should 
hardly think that such an important 
question could have been omitted. How- 


All Task is ever that may be, I think the question 


that equal, accommodation should be | now is a serious one, and that, although 
given now. It seems to me ridiculous there is nota large attendance of Mem- 
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bers, we ought to take a vote of the 
House about it. Members may come in 


_ and outvote us without having heard the 


discussion, but we must take the chance 
of that. 

(4.18.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I rather 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down. At present, as 
the right hon. Gentleman says, the 
shelter is used for carriages. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
has said that it is dangerous to use it for 
that purpose, and, that being so, I pre- 
sume he will forbid such use being made 
of it. Under these circumstances, and in 
view of the fact that we have not yet 
arrived at that democratic age when we 
all use omnibuses or walk down to the 
House, but have horses and coachmen 
who are liable to be affected by the in- 
clemency of the weather when the House 
sits late, I hope the First Commis- 
sioner of Works will make inquiries to 
see if a change cannot be made without 
injury to the architectural beauties of 
this building—to see if some shelter can- 
not be put in Palace Yard or somewhere 
else where carriages which have to wait 
for Members can be protected from the 
weather. 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I will undertake to 
give the matter most careful considera- 
tion. 

*(4.20.) Dr. FARQUHARSON: I 
must say I am rather sceptical as to the 
extreme satisfaction of the clerks with 
the new rooms adjoining Westminster 
Hall. Though I have heard no com- 
plaint, I fail to see how they can be satis- 
fied with the atmospheric conditions 
under which they live—with the manner 
in which the rooms are lighted and 
heated. In the case of one of the rooms 
it is said that the clerk occupying it likes 
it, but whether he likes it or not he 
ought not to be permitted to remain in it, 
for it is stuffy. It cannot be healthy 
for any one to remain in it any length of 
time. Willthe right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works tell us 
what is to be done with the large -room 
called the Conference Room? It is a 
room of splendid proportions, and so hand- 
some that it is a pity it cannot be used 
for some practical purpose. I should 
deprecate its being used for a Grand 
Committee Room for the reason that it is 
too great a distance from _ this 
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House, and it would overtax the 
energies of even the most agile 
to get from that room to the Lobbies here 
during the short time the Division bell 
rings. Members who are old and infirm 
and not fitted for the athletic performance 
of running helter-skelter from the Com- 
mittee Room to the House, traversing a 
tortuous flight of stairs on the way, 
would find it impossible to discharge 
their Parliamentary duties if required, to 
sit on a Grand Committee in this room. 
I hope, therefore, we shall not be put to 
the inconvenience and possible danger of 
having to use this room as a Grand Com- 
mittee Room. As to the new shelter for 
horses and carriages, I think it is equally 
dangerous for both. I do not think it 
can be safe for horses to come down that 
very steep and narrow incline, especially 
in wet and slippery weather. Whilst 
inspecting the place to-day, I noticed one 
or two horses there, and saw a young 
man suddenly dash down amongst them 
on a bicycle. Such a thing as that, I 
should think, must be very inconvenient 
and very dangerous to horses. I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
would not be possible, without interfering 
with the architectural proportions of the 
building, to make some sort of descent 
down, which horses could be driven 
with safety ? 

(4.23.) Mr. CREMER: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman replies, I would 
like to put a questien to him with refer- 
ence to a matter that I raised in the 
House the other day—though if he has 
not yet had time to consider it, I will 
not press for a reply. I desire to know 
why Members are not allowed to visit, 
and to escort their friends through, the 
Painted Chamber and the Buckingham 
ChamVer in the other House? Why 
should it be necessary to obtain the escort 
of a Peer in order to visit these places ? 
Then, again, the right hon. Gentleman 
undertook to ascertain why we are 
precluded from visiting the crypt, and if 
he is now in a position to enlighten us on 
the subject I shall be glad. 

. (4.25.) Dr. TANNER: I desire to 
draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman: to the ventilation of this 
House—a subject which I had occasion to 
deal with five years ago. On certain 
occasions, when, for instance, we are 
expecting a great Division, the atmo- 
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sphere gets extremely stuffy, and laden 
with carbonic acid gas. ‘The -draught 

omni up from the chamber -below 
through the floor is always the same. 
It. cannot be graduated and made to fit 
the particular circumstances.of the time, 
therefore. I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether something cannot be 
done in the matter? If it. is possible to 
effect. a. cure it will be greatly to the 
advantage of the Members of the House, 
and even more so to the officials who 
remain here throughout the. sittings. 
The draught could be increased by en- 
larging the apertures for the escape of 
foul air overhead. I think the mode of 
introducing fresh air from below requires 
alteration. It. comes up. through the 

oor,and, therefore, of necessity, brings up 
with it small particles of dust, which get 
into the lungs of hon. Members, causing 
discomfort and danger to health. These 
are small matters, but they deserve to be 
gone into. I should also like to urge 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
desirability of restoring the frescoes up 
stairs near Sir Charles Barry’s statue, 
which are in a most dilapidated condi- 
tion. 

(4.28.) Mr. CREMER: [Cries of 
“Divide.”| I trust the Committee will 
bear with me for a moment, as it is seldom 
I waste the time of the House. I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he would not place a few trees or 
shrubs and flowers on the terrace outside 
the House, which at present has a most 
cold and barren appearance ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: As 
I understand the right hon. Gentleman 
to say he will inquire into the matter to 
which I draw his attention, I will not 
press my Amendment to a Division. 

*(4.30.) Mr. PLUNKET : The'sugges- 
tions made by the hon. Member opposite 
(Dr. Tanner) some years ago with the 
view of excluding fogs from this House 
were, as the Committee knows, adopted 
with beneficial results. I shall be very 
glad to confer with him and the officials 
who have charge of the ventilation as to 
whether it is possible to do anything 
more to improve the ventilation of the 
House. As to the large room on, the 
other side of Westminster Hall, I am 
afraid it is too remote to be used by a 
Committee, unless it is arranged that its 
sittingsshall not overlapthose of the House ; 

Dr. Tanner 
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but in every other respect the room is 
well adapted for the purposes of a Grand 
Committee. I have made some inquiries 
respecting the picture galleries inthe 
House of Lords, and, as regards the 
Painted Chamber, access can be gained to 
it only through the Division Lobbies and 
the writing-room of the House of Liords, so 
that it is not reasonable to expect that it 
should be accessible, even to the Members 
of this House, when ‘the other House ‘is 
sitting. I will make further inquiry as 


to whether additional facilities can be 


given to Members to visit the room 
when the House of Lords ‘is not sitting. 
With reference to the Buckingham 
Chamber, 1 am still in correspondence 
with the Lord Chamberlain. I have not 
yet received an answer to the inquiry I 
made respecting the admission of Mem- 
bers to the Crypt. As to the frescoes 
on the staircase, I have taken the best 
advice I could obtain, and have been 
assured that they are no longer within 
the reach of reinedial art; and no one is 
able to suggest a plan by which decay 
can be arrested. 


(4.36.) Mr. CREMER: I am not so 
unreasonable as to imagine that Members 
of this House should be admitted as of 
right to the Lobbies and the writing- 
room of the House of Lords when that 
House is sitting. But I would point out 
that the House of Lords does not meet 
until half-past 4 o’clock, and that it 
frequently happens that Members of this 
House are desirous of visiting the 
Painted Chamber and the Buckingham 
Chamber between the hours of 2 and 
half-past 4. Will the right hon. 
Gentleman make inquiries to ascertain 
whether Members of :this House will be 
admitted to those Chambers during the 
hours I have referred to, and, in fact, 
during the time the House of Lords is 
not sitting ? 


*(4.37.) Mr. PLUNKET: The public 
are admitted in the usual way when the 
House of Lords is not sitting on Satur- 
days, and on Monday and Tuesday in 
Easter week, and at other times, but I 
will make inquiries to ascertain whether 
there is any objection to admitting hon. 
Members of this. House whenever the 
House of Lords is not sitting. 


Mr. CREMER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman reply as to the.shrubs. 
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*Mr. PLUNKET: The question has 
been considered. I have spoken to a 
large number of people, about it and the 
general opinion is that to put shrubs or 
flowers on the river terrace would not be 
an adornment, but rather a disfigure- 
ment. 

(4.38.) Dr. FARQUHARSON: Is 
it not the fact that the restrictions upon 
hon. Gentlemen visiting the House of 
Lords are of recent date? A few years 
ago we were free to visit the House of 
Lords at any time the House was not 
sitting. 

*(4.38.) Mr. PLUNKET: I will in- 
quire. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 


*Mr. MORTON: I see an item of 
£200 here for the supply of oil for the 
lamps used in the Committee Rooms. 
Why is there so much oil used here? 
I have been looking about but have 
been unable to find many lamps in use. 
lalso find that the Resident Engineer 
has a salary of £250, rising by £5 
annual increments to £300; but he is 
here accredited with £400. How does 
that happen? I notice that he receives 
other sums under other heads but there 
is nothing to account for the increase of 
salary. Would it not be well in future 
to put the whole sum paid to this gentle- 
man down in one item instead of divid- 
ing it in this way? I am aware that 
payments are sometimes put down in 
this way in order that more than the 
maximum salary can be paid, and, per- 
haps, that has been done in this case. 
If so, I must say I do not agree with the 
system. 

*(4.39.) Mr. PLUNKET: Up to the 
present year the salary of the Assistant 
Engineer was as stated by the hon. 
Member, but Dr. Percy, the eminent 
Engineer of the House of Commons, 
unfortunately died last autumn, and 
we took the opportunity of re-model- 
ling the Department. Instead of filling 
up the vacancy at the old salary of 
£600 a year we added £100 to the 
salary of the Assistant Engineer, giving 
him £400 instead of £300, and con- 
ferred the, whole responsibility on that 
gentleman. As to the consumption of 
oil, oil lamps are used in Committee 
Rooms and in the residences attached to’ 
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the Hous2, but the consumption of oil 
will be reduced as the electric light is’ 


extended, as it will be during the Kaster 
and Whitsuntide holidays. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. £21,000, to complete the sum for 
Admiralty, Extension of Buildings. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: There has 
been such a long delay in commencing 
the extension that I was in hopes the 
rumour was true that the Government 
had determined to re-consider the matter, - 
and I regret to learn from this Vote that 
it is intended to persist in the extension 
scheme. Two years ago we had the 
assurance of architects that the work 
would be completed in two and a half 
years. Now, two years have passed and 
nothing has been done beyond digging 
the foundations. I presume no contracts 
has been entered into for the new 
building. I am opposed to the scheme 
because it will prevent for any period 
within present contemplation the bringing 
of the Admiralty and the War Office 
under one roof. That defect has been 
prominently brought before our notice 
by the Report of the Army and 
Navy Royal Commission. The whole 
question seems to me to turn on 
the expediency of bringing the naval 
and military Departments into harmony 
with each other. One of the proposals 
of the noble Lord the Member for Pad- 
dington (Lord R. Churchill) was that 
these two Departments should be placed 
under the control of one Secretary of . 
State. Though that proposal was rejected 
by the Royal Commission it is obvions 
that the Commissioners regarded it as of 
enormous importance that the two De- 
partments should be brought into har- 
monious working, and'I understand that 
they have a plan for effecting that. I 
believe myself there would be no mode 
in which the two departments could be 
brought into greater harmony with. one 
another than by putting them under 
the same roof. Until quite recently that: 
has always been the view of every high 
Authority who has considered the matter. 
In time of ‘peace the adoption of such a 
scheme would involve economy whilst in 
time of war*it would involve a large in- 
crease of efficiency. My right hon: Friend 
the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), 
who has presided over the Admiralty 
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and the War Office, and who was at the 
headbof the War Office at the time when 
this country was involved in war with 
Egypt, stated in evidence before: the 
Committee that in time of peace it was 
important that the two Departments 
should be close together, whilst in time 
of war it was absolutely essential. He 
also said that the separation of the two 
Departments was a cause of weakness 
and might be the cause of disaster. 
Within the past two or three years a 
somewhat adverse opinion has been given 
on the point by the Fist Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord G. Hamilton) and the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith). I quite admit the high authority 
of the First Lord of the Treasury in such 
matters, but at all events he has not had 
experience of the advantages of such 
relations between the two Departments 
in time of war. I believe some proposal 
has been considered for putting the War 
Office on the other side of Whitehall on 
the site of what is known as Carington 
House ; but if that proposal were carried 
out the War Office would be on the 
other side of the street, and it would 
involve great additional cost. It was 
with the view of bringing the two 
Departments together that the Spring 
Gardens site was purchased seven or 
eight years ago. I am not now recom- 
mending that Messrs. Jennings’ plan 
should be revived, as that scheme, in my 
opinion, is dead. 


(4.50.) Mr. Courryey retired and the 
Chair was taken by Sir J. Gorsr. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE continued : 
At the same time some schemé might be 
adopted which would carry out the plan 
I am advocating. Looking at the 
question from an economic and an 
artistic point of view, I must again 
challenge my right hon. Friend, as I did 
two years ago, to say whether he could 
bring forward any single architect of 
influence or importance who will recom- 
mend the present proposal either upon 
architectural or economic grounds. The 
proposal is to add two wings to the exist- 
ing Admiralty at a cost of something 
like £195,000. The existing Admiralty, 
whieh is, I believe, about 150 years old, 
certainly would not cost more than 
£80,000 or £90,000 to re-erect. You are 
going to add to an old building, which is 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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certainly very deficient as an office, and 
which is not a lofty building as compared 
with offices in other parts of London, an 
extension which will cost £195,000, and 
from the necessity of maintaining the 
old building you are practically going to 
extend all its main defects to the two 
wings. From an economic point of 
view, that does not seem to be a 
wise course. As to the artistic 
point of view, I believe every Authority 
who has looked at the plans has 
condemned them. They have been 
condemned by the Institute of Archi- 
tects, and I believe I am right in saying 
that the professional officers of the Office 
of Works itself have not recommended 
them to the Government, and that those 
who are entrusted with the erection of 
the buildings do not consider the scheme 
a wise or sound one. I believe myself 
that even now, at the eleventh hour, it 
would be wise not to proceed further 
with the scheme, but to invite sugges- 
tions for utilising the site, which was 
bought at very considerable cost, for the 
erection of a great buildirg which would 
accommodate both the Admiralty and the 
War Office. At present the War Office 
is spread about in numerous separate 
buildings. I believe there are as many 
as nine or ten of them, in different parts 
of London. The existing War Office site 
cannot be made available for new build- 
ings, and it will, therefore, be absolutely 
necessary at some future time to purchase 
a new site at a very considerable outlay 
of money. The most serious defect of 
the present scheme is the impossibility 
of the two great Departments ever being 
brought into continuity. On the whole, 
I most seriously suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman whether even now it 
would not be a wise course to postpone 
further progress with the building, and 
consider whether it would not be possible 
to erect upon the Spring Gardens site a 
building—not according to the original 
plan of Messrs. Leeming—which will be 
suitable both for the Admiralty and the 
War Office. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will not think, in the remarks 
I have made, that I have any personal 
feeling in the matter, arising from the 
rejection of the scheme which I originally 
recommended to the House. On the 
contrary, I shall be most willing to sup- 
port the right hon. Gentleman in any 
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scheme which, on the whole, commends 
itself to me as one likely to attain the 
object I have set forth. I do not think 
the present scheme will prove effective 
from an administrative point of view. I 
believe that, architecturally, it will be a 
failure, and that in the long run it will 
land the country in greater expendi- 
ture. 

*(5.2.) Mr. PLUNKET: Certainly 
any suggestion on such a subject coming 
from the right hon. Gentleman is worthy 
of very respectful and careful con- 
sideration; but when he asks us, 
not at the eleventh hour, as_ he 
says, but at half-past 12 to 
reject the presentscheme he can hardly 
expect us to assent. I do not sup- 
pose that it is desired that ] should 
follow the right hon. Gentleman 
through all the arguments which 
he has put forward on several previous 
occasions, and which have been answered 
over and over again. The whole ques- 
tion was very carefully considered by a 
strong and important Committee who 
rejected the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It then became our duty 
to do something, and accordingly in 1887 
were entrusted to Messrs. Leeming the 
duty of preparing fresh plans. It is true 
Messrs. Leeming preferred their own 
original plan, but for the purpose of 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Committee they do entirely approve of 
their present plan. That plan was 
adopted in principle by the House in 
1887, when it voted the sum of £500 
for the preliminary expenses which it 
entailed. In the following year the 
plans when prepared were exhibited in 
the Tea-room, and in the same year the 
House voted £5,000 on account of the 
cost of carrying them out. In these cir- 
cumstances, I think that itis impossible for 
the right hon. Gentleman to ask the 
Committee to go back in the matter. In 
December last the Government authorised 
the expenditure of £21,000 upon the 
construction of the foundations of the 
new buildings, and I cannot believe that 
the right hon. Gentleman is serious 
when he asks the Government now to 
stay their hands in the matter. 

*(5.6.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I do 
not wish to do any injustice to Messrs. 
Leeming. I have no doubt they con- 
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sider they are making the very best of 
the job which has been entrusted to 
them, and that they are as a matter of 
fact doing the work as well as it can be 
done. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. Motion made, and Question pro 
posed, 

“That a sam, not exceeding £52,522, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 8lst day of Marcb, 
1891, for Expenditure in respect of Miscel* 
laneous Legal Buildings, viz., County Courts, 
Metropolitan Police Courts, and Sheriff Court 
Houses, Scotland.” 


(5.8.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am 
afraid I shall be obliged to put 
the Committee to the trouble of a 
Division on this Vote. The Com- 
mittee will see that it includes a 
very large sum for the Metropolitan 
Police Court Buildings. It is the old 
question whether these Metropolitan 
Police Courts ought to be paid for by 
London or by the Imperial Exchequer. 
I have raised the point when Liberal and 
Conservative Ministries were in power, 
and before London got its County 
Council, and the reply I always got 
was, wait until London gets a County 
Council or some sort of Municipality. 
The very last year before the 
County Council was_ established 
the point was especially im- 
pressed upon the House, that as soon 
as the County Council was set up a new 
arrangement would be made. We have 
got a County Council, but we still have 
to pay for the Metropolitan Police Courts. 
It may be urged that in some sense some 
of the expenditure is Imperial. A little 
of the business at Bow Street is connected 
with extradition treaties and so on, and no 
doubt to that small extent the expendi- 
ture may be regarded as Imperial. Many 
of us represent towns in different parts 
of the country, and we know that our 
constituents have to pay for their own 
Police Courts. Why, in the name of 
goodness, should we be called upon to pay 
for our own and also for the Police Courts 
of the richest place in the entire country? 
Under the circumstances, and seeing that 
neither Liberal or Conservative Govern- 
ments have kept faith in the pledges 
given, I beg to move that the Vote be 
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reduced by £18,000, which will allow a 
little for the Imperial work at Bow 
Street. - 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Items G ito K, for Metropolitan 
Police Court Buildings, be reduced by £18,000.” 
—(Mr. Labouchere.) 

(5.13.) At this point Mr. Courtney 
returned to the Chair. 


*Mr. PLUNKET: Ofcourse I am not 
going to enter into the general question 
whether or not these buildings ought to 
be maintained by the country at large 
or by the Metropolis itself. That is a 
question, no doubt, for discussion. The 
answer I have to give to the hon. 
Member is simply this, that I am an 
humble builder who must follow in- 
structions, and the 17th and 18th Vic. 
cap. 94, authorises and commands me 
to provide these buildings. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: No doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman is bound by 
Act of Parliament to provide these 
buildings, but if my Motion is carried 
the Parliament that gave him that 
authority will relieve him of it. 

(5.16.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): The question is not as small 
as the Motion seems to indicate, and I 
desire to state the reason why I intend 
to vote against the proposed reduction. 
I am not prepared to vote for the transfer 
to the County Council of any expenditure 
on Metropolitan Police Courts or the Police, 
now incurred by this House, until the 
whole question of the control of the 
Metropolitan Police has been settled in 
the only way it can be settled, and that 
is by handing over that control to 
the County Council. 

*(5.18.) Mr. MORTON: I do not 
propose to discuss the question as to who 
should pay this money, although it is 
very hard that the people in the provinces 
should have to pay-for their own Police 
Courts, and that the London Courts 
should be paid for out of the general 
purse. What I want to know, however, 
is whether the works in connection with 
the Wandsworth Police Court are to be 
completed. 1 understand that a site has 
been purchased. Is the building to be 
proceeded with at once ? 


(5.20.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 51 ; Noes 130.—(Div. List, No. 43.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr, Labouchere 


{COMMONS} 
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4. £18,062, to complete the sum for 
Art and Science Buildings, Great Britain, 


*Mr. F. S. POWELL (Wigan): I de- 
sire to know whether the First Com- 
missioner of Works can assure us that 
the New National Portrait Gallery is 


secure against fire, and also that the 
building is proof against damp. With 
regard to South Kensington, many friends 
of the Government expressed great 
regret two or three years ago that the 
Government could not do more for that 
institution, and especially for the building 
devoted to educational purposes. It is 
with great gratification, however, that 
they now notice that the Government 
heve adopted a more liberal policy. 
There is a Vote this year for £100,000 
for South Kensington. I trust that, hay- 
ing so well begun, and having occupied 
sr. worthy a position in’ connection 
with education, the Government: will 
proceed further in the same direction. 
The point I am coming to now is in 
reference to South Kensington Museumi. 
I think it is greatly to be regretted that 
that magnificent building, South Kensing- 
ton Museum, should be left incomplete ; 
that while some portions of the building 
are just cause of pride, other portions 
remain in that miserable condition ‘in 
which they have stood for many years. 
In the course of last Session I called 
attention to one particular part of the 
building, the shed that adjoins the main 
building, the roof of which was in a 
hopelessly dilapidated state. Last autunin 
when I visited the museum and saw 
beautiful specimens of art from various 
parts of the country, which were being 
prepared for exhibition, so unsound was 
the state of the roof, that large’ por- 
tions of the floor and tables were marked 
out as being not safe to receive the 
drawings. Notwithstanding all the care 
thus exercised many drawings were 
seriously injured by wet. I cannot 
conceive anything more mortifying than 
for students to prepare drawings. with 
much diligence and skill, and then to 
find them so little cared for or appreciated 
that they are injured in exhibition: 
Another point of :more importance is the 
danger to the Museum itself. ~ : This 
builditig to which I have alluded is of 


such a character that: it is full of in- 


flammable material, and it ‘mighti: well 
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take fire from negligence that could 
scarely be called culpable. : I do not think 
there is any warehouse in the country 
that is liable to such risk as this shed, 
to which I called attention last year. If 
a fire should break out the building 
must inevitably be destroyed, and a great 
body of fire will be called into existence 
to the extreme danger of the rest of the 
buildings. Althoughin theory the Museum 
itself is fireproof, we know what a 
great difference there is between theory 
and fact in these matters, and how 
buildings which are calculated to be 
fireproof are apt to succumb to the in- 
fluence of fire by reason of some unsus- 
pected crack or flaw in the ironwork, 
which makes your precautions vain, and 
so your building is destroyed: and your 
collection perishes. ‘I cannot conceive 
anything more discreditable to the admin- 
istration of this country than to allow such 
a risk to the South Kensington Muséum 
for the sake of the paltry saving over this 
shed. Other parts of the building are 
in a not more satisfactory condition ; but 
this shed calls for special condemnation 
as a discredit to British art and an alarm- 
ing danger to the Museum. I will not 
occupy time by going into the history of 
the South Kensington Museum, but I may 
be permitted to call attention to the fact 
that so long as seven years ago, when 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was in charge of the 

epartment of Works, he placed on the 
Votes a sum of £5,000 as the begin- 
ning of the completion of what was 
then known as the South West Wing. 
He withdrew that Vote under pres- 
sure of debate in the early part 
of the Session, but he said he would 
replace it on the Estimates in the course 
of the Session. This was a distinct pro- 
mise in 1883, but from that time until 
now no steps whatever have been taken, 
so far as I know. I feel great reluctance 
to occupy the time of the Committee now, 
for I know how valuable time is. I will 
content myself with saying that the con- 
dition of these buildings is a discredit to 
this country, aud the continued postpone- 
ment of the necessary work shows an un- 
certainty of policy which is a condemna- 
tion of our administration. I do hope 
that ere ‘long fresh» proposals will: be 
made to the House towards completing 
the’ buildings, making them worthy of 
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their purpose, and that, as a preliminary 
step, this shed may be taken in hand and 
rebuilt, so that we may have a place 
wherein to exhibit in safety those speci- 
mens of art sent up by our young 
students all over the country. 

*(5.40.) Mr. PLUNKET: Certainly my 
hon, Friend has no need to make any 
apology for the remarks he has addressed 
to us on a subject most interesting. and 
important. I think that in a few words 
I can satisfy him. In the first place I 
can assure him that the building in which 
the National Portrait Gallery collection 
is housed at Bethnal Green is as carefully 
provided with every possible appliance to 
prevent danger from fire as any buildirig 
can possibly be. ‘ I need scarcely say that 
in the new building about to’ be 
erected for the collection at the 
back of the National Gallery every ‘care 
that experience and science can suggest 
for the exhibition, lighting, and security 
of the pictures will be taken. ~ My hon. 
Friend has alluded to some imperfections 
in the roof of the South Kensington 
building and to damage caused to’ pic- 
tures there ; but this damage, I think, 
was caused by the neglect of some of the 
attendants, who left the sky-light  win- 
dows open, and allowed the rain to 
enter. Whatever imperfections in that 
roof there were have been set to 
rights. As to the larger question, 
my hon. Friend is aware that a few 
weeks ago we obtained, by a Supplemen- 
tary Estimates, £100,000 for effectually 
improving the housing of the science and 
art collection at South Kensington, and 
I think my hon. Friend will accept that 
as an earnest of the goodwill of the 
present Government to carry out the 
objects he has at heart. We have under- 
taken the purchase of a large. piece .of 
land, and hope to make, if I may use the 
expression, a really good job of the whole 
thing for the future. No more time 
than is necessary will be occupied in’ the 
preparation of plans that will take the 
utmost advantage of the great aequisi- 
tion of space secured, and my’ hon. 
Friend may rest assured that. we ‘are 
prepared to put the buildings on a.proper 
and worthy footing. 

(5.42.) Dr: TANNER: There is; one, 
point to which I should like’ to. call 
attention. By dint. of continual -ques- 
tioning a certain amount’. of - eonces-| 
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sion has been obtained. There was a 
great amount of protestation offered 
at the time we were urging that the 
British Museum should be thrown open 
in the evening, and much was said about 
the additional expense that would be 
incurred. Iam glad to see that these 
forebodings have not been fulfilled. 
The British Museum is now opened in 
the evening, and I notice that under 
sub-head D, for maintenance and repairs, 
there is a decrease of £10. There is, I 
think, sufficient encouragement in this 
to justify our urging that the Govern- 
ment should go a step further. The 
Trustees have not incurred that large 
expense which it was alleged they would 
have to incur to make the concession to 
public opinion, and certainly I would 
hope that, seeing that in every way in 
which you approach the subject, the 
public would benefit by the opening of 
the Museum on Sunday—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN : This is a question 
that should be raised on the Vote for 
Administration, not for the Maintenance 
of the building. The hon. Member 
should discuss the point he desires to 
raise when the Vote for Administration 
and Personnel comes forward. 

Dr. TANNER: In that case I will 
defer my observations. 


Vote agreed to. 


5. £33,993, to complete the sum for 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings. 

(5.44.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: This 
is one of the Votes we were anxious to 
have postponed, and there is one item 
in it really very important—£9,000 for 
the purchase of a site for building a 
house at Cairo. It can hardly be said 
that in the present condition of affairs we 
can discuss this matter just now; and 
what I would suggest is, that if the 
Vote is passed now, it should be under- 
stood it is without prejudice of any 
opinion we may have to express as to 
the purchase of this Cairo site, that we 
have in no way pledged ourselves, 
and that we may raise the question 
on Report. 

*(5.45.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: The 
hon. Member would only be within his 
right in raising this question on Report ; 
and, as he says, the passing of the Vote 
now is without prejudice to any Motion 
he may think it right to make on Report, 

Dr. Tanner 


{COMMONS} 
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when he will have full opportunity 
offered him for raising a discussion. | 
have explained the circumstances under 
which we are compelled to ask for the 
Vote, and those circumstances will equally 
hold good when we ask the House to 
confirm the Vote of the Com. 
mittee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I did not hear 
them. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We are com- 
pelled to purchase the site, and the 
arrangement will lapse unless we 
complete the purchase within a given 
time. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: The House 
may amend the Vote. 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We must 


take our responsibility for that. The 
hon. Member will be _ perfectly 
within his right in moving the 


reduction of the Vote by £9,000, but I 
need not say the Government will ad- 
here to the original sum, and we have 
no doubt the House will sustain us. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I only hope it 
will be fairly understood that we have 
not assented to it. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We shall put it 
no higher than that the Committee has 
assented to the Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: That is just 
it. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We shall ask the 
House to approve the assent of the Com- 
mittee. The hon, Member knows per- 
fectly well that it is entirely within his 
right to move that the House shall dis- 
agree with the Committee to the extent 
of £9,000 or any other sum. 

(5.47.) Mr. LEVESON GOWER 
(Stoke-on-Trent): I have no wish to 
waste time; but can the Government 
give us any information as to the increase 
under the head of new works for the 
Legations in China and Japan? The item 
is £5,200 this year ; it was only £2,000 
last year. 

*(5.47.) Mr. PLUNKET: As the 
hon. Member is aware, our relations 
with China and Japan are becoming very 
much more extended, and it has become 
more and more expedient, as the im: 
portance of our relations with these 
countries has increased, that our repre- 
sentatives should be placed in positions 
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of dignity and comfort. Without going 
in detail into the work, which, in 
various places has been necessary, 
I may assure the hon. Member that this 
additional expense has been found to be 
absolutely necessary, and it is a not 
altogether unsatisfactory sign of in- 
creasing importance of our relations with 
these countries. 


(5.48.) Mr. W REDMOND: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman explain the in- 
creased cost of the Legation at Tangiers ? 
That which was last year £2,195 is 
increased this year to £6,200. For 
a place of this kind it would seem to 
me it isa disproportionate increase. Also 
I should like to have some explanation 
of items under Sub-head T, where there 
is a decrease from the estimate of last 
year for various Missions and Consulates. 
It appears to me that there are many 
places abroad where large sums of 
money are spent under this head with- 
out any returning advantage. I should 
like to know how the Government 
proceed in regard to this expenditure, 
whose estimate they act upon, and 
whether any tenders for the contracts are 
invited. It is fit matter for remark, I 
think, that we should be asked to 
sanction an increase of £4,000 on a place 
like Tangiers without an explanation. 

*(5.49.) Mr. PLUNKET: As to the 
Legation at Tangiers, that was a sub- 
ject of discussion last year, and this is 
the carrying out of an undertaking I 
then explained which involved an 
expenditure of £9,000. The principle we 
proceed upon, when it becomes necessary 
tosanctionadditionalexpenditure, iswhere 
it is practicable to send a surveyor to 
make personal investigation as to value. 
We have an officer who is frequently 
employed in such work. The necessity 
(Tangiers) has arisen from reasons I 
need not now go into again. Shortly, I 
may say that the growth of Native build- 
ing around the old house has rendered 
it unfit for the habitation of our Repre- 
sentative. 

Vote agreed to. 

6. £281,465, to complete the sum for 
Revenue Department Buildings, Great 
Britain. 

7. £176,000, to complete the sum 
for Surveys of the United Kingdom. 
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8. £17,375, to complete the sum for 
Harbours and Lighthouses Abroad 
under the Board of Trade. 

(5.22.) Mr. W. REDMOND: I under- 
stood the First Lord to say that he 
would be satisfied if the first eight Votes 
were taken. 

*(5.22.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: No. I 
said it was absolutely necessary that the 
first eight Votes should be taken because 
of the contracts to which I referred ; 
but. there were other Votes I, men- 
tioned as being of a character that 
would not occupy much time, and these 
I asked the Committee to take before 
the Adjournment. That was the under- 
standing. 

(5.53.) Mr. W. REDMOND: It 
appears, then, that I was mistaken. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks us to take 
these Votes as being of a non-contentious 
character, but that does not apply to 
Vote 10. Occasion arises for a short dis- 
cassion upon Holyhead Harbour, upon 
which item there is an increase of £4,702, 
due to the repair of damages caused by 
storm. Upon this matter questions 
have been addressed to the Government, 
and I am aware that great dissatisfaction 
has been expressed as to the manner in 
which works on the breakwater at 
Holyhead have been carried out. I am 
not, myself, prepared to stite the case ; 
but I know there is much to be said 
on the subject by Members not now 
present, and I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to allow the Vote to stand 
over, or to give an undertaking that a 
full opportunity for discussion shall be 
given on Report. 


*(5.55.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am 
sorry that I am unable to consent to a 
postponement; but, undoubtedly, there 
will be an opportunity on Report for the 
hon. Member and his friends to make 
such observations as they may think 
fit. I am in the recollection of the 
House when I say that I distinctly stated 
that I must ask the Committee to con- 
tinue until these Votes were taken. 


Vote agreed to. 


9. £25,040, to complete the sum for 
Peterhead Harbour. 


10. £4,000, to complete the sum for 
Caledonian Canal. 
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11, £156,453; to complete the sum 
for rates on Government property. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day 14th April. r 


Committec to sit again upon Monday 
14th April. 


SU PPLY—REPORT. 
CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 1890-91. 
Crass 1. 

Resolutions [31st March] reported. 

1. “That a sum, not exceeding £31,725, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1891, for 
expenditure in respect of Royal Palaces and 
Marlborough House.” 

(6.0.) Mr. W. REDMOND: I think 
before the House agrees to this Resolution 
we ought to have a promise from the 
Government that they will endeavour to 
lessen the expenditure on the unoccupied 
Royal Palaces. As I said last night, we 
do not complain of proper provision being 
made for proper Palaces for members of 
the Royal Family, but it does seem a 
monstrous thing that year after year 
thousands of pounds should be expended 
upon Royal Palaces that members of the 
Royal Family never occupy. At least, I 
think an undertaking should be given 
that inquiry shall be made with a view 
to the reduction of this expenditure. I 
do not see why the Government should 
not undertake to appoint a Committee 
on the subject. I am quite sure there 
is much dissatisfaction caused throughout 
the country as public attention is drawn 
year after year to the large sums of 
money the House of Commons is called 
upon to vote for buildings that serve no 
public purpose whatever, and I think 
the Government should give an under- 
taking that they will endeavour to prac- 
tise economy under this Vote. 

*(6.5.) Mr, PLUNKET: Certainly ; 
I can give an undertaking that I 
will always do my best to reduce ex- 
penditure under this Vote, and every 
other Vote for which I am responsible. 
So far as I am concerned, the hon. Gen- 
tleman may rest assured I will give my 
best attention to the matter. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give a Committee ? 


Resolution agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 
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2. ‘That a sum, not exceeding £78,775, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1891, for the Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens.” 


(6.10.) Mr. W. REDMOND: I can- 


not lose the opportunity of expressing 
my strong opinion that a great many of 
these Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens 
might, without any detriment to their 
use by the Royal Family, be thrown open 
to the public. I may mention, for 
instance, Hampton Court Park and the 
grounds of Buckingham Palace. These 
last, I believe, are’ extensive, and I am 
assured on good authority are never 
used. It is only reasonable, of course, 
that while Her Majesty is in residence at 
Buckingham Palace the public should be 
excluded; but for a great part of 
the year the Palace is empty, and 
then the grounds might be thrown 
open to the public. Open spaces 
in London are not so many that 
this would not be a great boon to the 
people, and I cannot help thinking that 
Her Majesty would not object to her people 
having an entry to the grounds during 
her absence from London. There is no 
intention whatever of encroaching un- 
warrantably on the privileges of those 
who have special claims to the enjoyment 
of the Royal Parks, but surely it is not 
an unreasonable request that the people 
who contribute nearly £100,000 towards 
the maintenance of the Parks should 
have some share in the enjoyment. 


*(6.15.) Mr. MORTON: Several ques- 
tions were put last night in relation to 
this Vote-to which no answers were given 
for want of time, and, perhaps, we may 
have the answers to-day. I asked 
whether in future the expenses of St. 
James’s Park, the Green Park, and 
Hyde Park could be kept separate. I 
also wished to know the functions of the 
bailiff of the Royal Parks. He appears 
to be a military officer, but I cannot 
understand what his duties are. Then I 
find a large expenditure for the Rangers’ 
Department, and I ask why this expendi- 
ture when we have a large item for 
police. Then I asked for an explanation 
of the item on page 12—£96 for allow- 
ances in lieu of fees. . If fees are 
abolished and ‘you then make allowances. 
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445 Contagious Diseases 
out of the public money, 1 do not see 
much gain in the result. 

Resolution agreed to. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(PLEURO-PNEUMONIA) BILL.—(No. 168.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

(6.18.) Tae PRESIDENT oF THE 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE (Mr. 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): It has 
been arranged that this Bill shall be taken 
to-night, and I will, therefore, explam its 


object very shortly. The Bill ‘proposes’ 


to confer upon the Board of Agriculture 
further powers for the purpose of dealing 
with pleuro-pneumonia, which has pre- 
viously been dealt with by Local Autho- 


rities under various Acts of Parliament’ 


and Orders in Council. Most stringent 
measures have been taken, and large 
sums of money expended for cattle which 
have been slaughtered, and great’ éx- 
penses have been incurred by the various 
Local Authorities, but without ‘ any 
adequate result, owing to a want of 
uniformity of action, which experience 
has taught it is almost impossible to 
obtain. Under these. circumstances; it 
seems impossible and useless to persevere 
with a system which has involved so 
many sacrifices without satisfactory 
results. If that is so, one alternative is 
that we should altogether abandon the 
hope of ever getting rid of that disease. 
That would be a most unfortunate con- 
clusion, for the example of the Nether- 
lands shows the possibility of extirpating’ 
the disease. By the Bill it is proposed 
that there shall be placed at the disposal 
of the Board of Agriculture a sum of 
money which it is hoped will obviate the 
necessity of trenching on local resources. 
The adoption of. this principle is, I think, 
absolutely necessary, because the Local 
Authorities cannot be expected to submit 
to a large and wholly unlimited expendi- 
ture of their funds by a Central Depart- 
ment over which they will have no 
control. It is further provided in the 
Bill, in view of the possibility of a 
deficiency arising, that it is in the case 
of Great Britain to be met out of the 
local taxation accounts of England and 
Scotland respectively in the proportions 
mentioned in the Bill, which are the 
same as those in which the Probate 
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Duty is distributed. I am aware objec- 
tion may be taken to’ that on the ground 
that it interferes with the allocation of 
morieys already provided ‘for ‘ certain 
specific local purposes, and also ‘that a 
county perfectly free from diseass may 
be called ‘upon to contribute. On’ the 
other hand, it’ should be remembered, 


first of all,” ‘that the risk is very remote. 


Tt lias’ been impossible’ to obtain an 
accurate estimate ; but on the best 
estimate we could get, I have every 
reason to hope that ‘the risk of calling 
upon local resources will be’ ai remote. 
‘In thé secorid place, if the localities are 
called upon to pay, it will be a fractional 
tithount, considering that the whole defi- 
ciéncy would be distributed among all 
the different counties’; and, i’ the third 
place, it must be remembered that 
although there are nowe great number of 
counties ‘entirely free from the disease, 
they are all liable to it at any moment. 
In view of thegreat advantages they are 
going’ to receive," they may be well 
content to bear the infinitesimal risk to 
be thrown upon them. Ireland will be 
treated separately under the Bill, and the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Privy Council 
will be substituted for the Board of 
Agriculture. A sum will be provided 
by the Imperial Exchequer, and any 
deficiency will be met out of the General 
Cattle Disease Fund, which is already in 
existence and which has been frequently 
used for that’ purpose. I hope I have 
described'clearly, if briefly, the objects of 
this Bill, and the means by which it is 
intended to carry them ont.. I sincerely 
hope the House will allow the Bill to be 
now read a second time. Itis a Bill with 
regard to which the Government have 
received numerous appeals and petitions 
from various parts of the country, and 
I think there is a general wish that it 
shall now be read a second time. If 
there is any objection to it in point of 
detail that can be dealt with in Com- 
mittee. I move that the Bill be now 
read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
ime.”—(Mr. Henry Chaplin.) 


(6.24.) Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I conclude that the House 
is in favour of this Bill being read a second 
time to-day. Ido not therefore oppose 
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against being committed to every- 
thing it contains. Some of its provisions 
will, no doubt, have to be discussed in 
Committee. The Bill arms the Agricul- 
tural Department with very large powers 
in order to stamp out pleuro-pneumonia. 
I believe that the only way to effect the 
object of the Bill is by the pole-axe, as 
has been proved by the experience of 
the Netherlands. Not only should all the 
cattle affected be slaughtered, but every- 
thing which has been brought into 
contact with them should be destroyed 
also. It has been a lorg, painful, and 
expensive process in the Netherlands, 
but it has been successful ; and I believe 
that if the powers in the Bill are 
courageously acted upon their object will 
be attained. 

(6.25.) Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): I hail the Bill with 
satisfaction, and congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman on having so well 
signalised his accession to office. I have 
the honour to represent in this House a 
cattle breeding and feeding county ; and I 
may say that great inconvenience has 
been experienced in Aberdeenshire 
owing to the various Local Authorities 
not being equally strict in their 
enforcement of the Acts and 
Orders. We know perfectly well 
that pleuro-pneumonia is not a disease 
which springs up spontaneously, and I 
believe the prospects of stamping it out 
will be much increased if the provisions 
of this Bill are properly carried out. 

(6.27.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): I am hardly so sanguine as 
my right hon. Friend, who apparently 
wants to slaughter everything and every- 
body happening +o be brought into con- 
tact with a diseased animal. It should 
not be forgotten that there is a remedy 
short of extermination. In some of our 
Colonies the disease has been stamped 
out by means of inoculation, which is a 
much less expensive process. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will give a 
reasonable time before the Committee 
stage is taken. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday, 24th April. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


Mr. Mundella 


{COMMONS} 
the Bill ; but I wish to guard the House | 
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SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY PURCHASE 
BILL.—(No. 195.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday, 14th April. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE AMEND. ° 
MENT BILL.—(No. 95.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


(6.28.) Motion made, and Question 
proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.”—(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will not persist at this hour 
in pressing forward the Second Reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: The whole of 
the Bill, except one point, has been 
practically accepted by the Government. 
As I am willing to abandon that point, I 
hope the Government will allow the 
Second Reading to pass. To utilise spare 
minutes such as these is the only chance 
that a private Member bas of passing a 
Bill; and 1 think it is rather hard that, 
in such circumstances as I have men- 
tioned, the Government should bar its 
further progress. If the Government 
intend toadhere to that course, then I 
am ready to challenge a Division. I will 
strike out every portion of the Bill to 
which the Government takes objection. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Then I assent to 
the Second Reading. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 14th April. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (RE-COMMITTED) BILL.—(No. 200.) 

Ordered, That the Bill, as amended, be 
printed. [Bill 220.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Resolved, That this House, at the conclu 
sion of the Morning Sitting, this day, do ad- 
journ till Monday 14th April.—(Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Seven o'clock til 
Monday, 14th April 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 14th April, 1890. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
sLaciiiapigi 
ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St- 
Rollox) moved that the Order for the 


‘Second Reading be read and discharged, 


and that the Bill be withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order for the Second Reading 
be read and discharged, and that the 
Bill be withdrawn.” 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) : 
As my name appears on the Paper in 
connection with a notice of opposition to 
this Bill, I wish to explain the reasons 
which induced me to give it. I know 
that very strong reasons ought to be 
given to justify the House in rejecting a 
Private Bill cn the Second Reading, 
because there is always an opportunity 
of having the measure fully discussed 
before a Select Committee. But the 
House is aware that Bills relating to 
electric lighting can be proceeded with 
by way of Provisional Order. In this 
case the authorities of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields have not taken the trouble to 
ask for a Provisional Order, but have in- 
troduced a Private Bill. They have 
now withdrawn their Bill; but I think 
they ought to have given earlier notice 
of their intention to withdraw it. 
Notice was only given this morning, and, 
so far as I am personally concerned, I 
have come up expressly from the North 
for the purpose of opposing the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 





HEREDITARY PENSIONS. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor ‘of the 
Exchequer whether he is now in a posi- 
tion to state, or whether he will be 
able to lay upon the Table a Minute 
showing, the course he intends to 
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pursue with respect to the several 
perpetual and hereditary pensions, pay- 
ments, and allowances still uncommuted, 
and as to which a Select Committee of 
this House, in 1887, unanimously 
reported in favour of their abolition ? 


Tus CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s 
Hanover Square): I have now re- 
ceived a completed Report from the 
Law Officers with regard to the several 
perpetual and hereditary pensions, &c., 
still uncommuted ; but, owing to the pre- 
paration of the Budget,I have not yet 
been able to give to the subject that 
personal attention which is indispensable 
to its proper consideration. 


IRISH ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the serious 
and numerous errors in the Irish 
Ordnance Survey Maps now being issued, 
such as for example, sheet 168, inch 
scale, extensions of Waterford and 
Limerick Railway opened in 1864 and 
1886 not marked ; two guide banks, one 
with lighthouse in River Sair, made 
1867 (marked in chart of the river) not 
marked ; about one and a half miles of 
new road between Waterford and Passage 
opened in 1855, not marked ; Knock- 
aderry Reservoir made in 1875, not 
marked ; sheet 179, inch scale, embank- 
ments, reclaiming land near Tramore 
made in 1863 or 1864, and one mile of 
cliff road near Lady’s Cove, Tramore 
made in 1869, not marked; sheet 9 
(County Waterford) 65-inch scale, People’s 
Park made about 1855, and new court 
house built about 1855, not marked ; 
whether the Government are taking any 
action to promptly correct these and 
similar mistakes in other maps ;* and 
whether there is any reason why the 
Government should not revert to the 
old plan of supplying maps direct from 
the Survey Office in the Phoenix Park, 
so as to save the public the heavy 
expense of a special messenger there 
when the Dublin agents are out of stock 
of sheets required by return post? 

Tue PRESIDENT ov rae BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaruiy, Lincoln, 
Sleaford): Perhaps I may be allowed 
to answer the question. The prac- 
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tice of the Ordnance Survey is to 
insert new railways only on the 1-inch 
sheets. The insertion of other details, 
such as new roads, reservoirs, build- 
ings, d&c., on the l-inch and larger 
scales, forms part of the general revision 
af the country. The necessity for com- 
pleting the cadastral survey of those 
parts of England and Wales which have 
hitherto had no map on a larger scale 
than 1-inch to a mile has been so urgent 
that it has been impossible to devote as 
much of the Survey Vote as is desirable 
to the revision of the Irish maps. This 
year, however, a considerable increase has 
been sanctioned in the funds available 
for the survey of Ireland, and it is hoped 
that the work in that country will pro- 
ceed more rapidly. With reference to 
the last paragraph, contracts for the sale 
of Ordnance Survey maps have been 
made with three firms to act as sole 
agents in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
respectively. The Director of the Survey 
is of opinion that the system is not 
satisfactory, and when a favourable 
opportunity occurs it will be carefully 
considered. 


IMPORTATION OF MOSS LITTER 

Mr. YOUNG (Christchurch): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the Customs officers have the 
right, and whether it is their practice, 
to examine every tenth bale of moss 
litter imported into this country by 
cutting it through the centre, thereby 
rendering it unsaleable ; and whether 
any steps can be taken to modify this 
practice, so as to protect the consignee 
of such goods from injury as far as 
possible ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; the Customs 
officers certainly have the right to 
examine any imported package. But I 
am advised that it is not their practice 
to cut through every tenth bale. What 
they actually do is to examine by boring, 
a different operation from cutting 
through, 8 or 10 per cent. of the bales, 
and to investigate about 2 per cent. 
more by opening. 


THE QUINN BEQUEST. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General why "there is so great delay in 
the matter of the “Quinn Bequest ” for 
Newry? 

Mr, Chaplin 


{COMMONS} 
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*Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): In reply to 
the hon. and learned Member, I have to 
say that there has been no great or 
unusual delay in the matter to which 
his question refers. The settlement of 
schemes of this kind always occupies a 
certain amount of time. In the month 
of November of last year I took all the 
steps in my power to expedite matters, 
The scheme was settled early this year, 
and has been deposited in order that 
suggestions from the locality may be 
received and considered. The matter 
is now well advanced, and I hope that 
it will be completed before Whitsuntide. 
I wouid remind the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, as he is well aware, that I 
have not the conduct of the matter. 
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THE CIRCUS ROAD POST OFFICE, 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether it has been decided to move the 
Circus Road Branch Post and Telegraph 
Office from its present central position 
to St. John’s Wood Terrace, where it will 
be much less convenient for the public, 
being away from the main road ; and 
whether the owner of the premises in 
Circus Road is willing to grant extended 
accommodation at a fair rent ! 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge): It 
has been decided to move the Circus 
Road Branch Post Office to 104, St. 
John’s Wood Terrace. The new posi- 
tion will be about 150 yards further 
from Wellington Road; but it will, I 
hope, be found reasonably convenient 
for the neighbourhood generally. The 
owner of the Circus Road premises was 
willing to add an adjoining house, but 
the accommodation would not have been 
satisfactory, and the increase of rent 
would have been unduly large. 


SECOND DIVISION CLERKS, 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, 8.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether, with reference 
to the adjustments of increments and 
payments of arrears to the new Second 
Division clerks in connection with the 
conversion of triennial into annual incre- 
ments, it is a fact that fractions, amount- 
ing in many cases to nearly the complete 
pound, have been excluded from such 
calculations, resulting in losses in these 
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instances bothimmediately and annually ; 
and whether, in view of this, he will 
remedy this grievance and caus? these 
arrears of increments to be calculated 
to the nearest pound ? 

Toe SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): It is 
true that, in accordance with the 
directions contained in the recent Order 
in Council, fractions of a pound are 
omitted in converting the triennial in- 
crements of Second Division clerks into 
annual increments. No power is reserved 
to the Treasury to modify these 
directions. 


VACCINATION RETURNS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH:I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the Return “ Vac- 
cination Acts (persons imprisoned, &c.)” 
is incomplete, and, if so, in what 
respect ; and if he can state the reasons 
for such incompleteness; whether he 
can inform the House why no mention 
is made of persons imprisened or fined 
at Kdmonton Petty Sessions ; and why 
the County of Middlesex is entirely 
omitted 4 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marrnews, Birmingham, E.): Yes, Sir; 
this Return is incomplete in so far as 
by inadvertence Returns from the 
Petty Sessional Courts of Middlesex as 
well as from the Metropolitan Police 
Cour‘s is not included. The County of 
Middlesex are not, however, entirely 
omitted. It is represented in the Return 
from the Metropolitan Police Court 
Districts. Steps have been taken to 
obtain the necessary statistics from these 
Petty Sessional Courts, and the Return 
will be supplemented with the now 
missing particulars ,at the earliest 
possible date. 


TELEGRAMS TO FRANCE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, in view of the fact 
that telegrams are charged for through- 
out France at the rate of less than $d. 
per word, and that throughout the 
United Kingdom, even between the 
South-Kast of England and across St. 
George’s Channel: to the North-West of 
Ireland, the charge is $d. per word, 
he will open negotiations for a reduc- 
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tion of the charge for telegraphic 
messages from England to France to 1d. 
per word, in place of 2d., the present 
rate? - 

Mr. RAIKES: No, Sir. 


AMERICA—HONG KONG POSTAL 
CHARGES. 


Mr. H. HEATON: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that the postage from the British Settle- 
ment of Hong Kong to the United 
States of America is 5d. per half-ounce, 
and from the United States to Hong 
Kong 24d. per half-ounce ; and whether 
he will consider the feasibility of lowering 
the postal charge from Hong Kong 
to the United States to 24d. per half- 
ounce ? 

Mr. RAIKES: The explanation is 
that for which I have so often had 
to claim the indulgence of the House 
for the gratification of the hon. Member 
The United States is one of the countries 
of the Postal Union which do not choose 
to avail themselves of the option reserved 
by the Convention to charge a surtax 
over and above the fundamental rate of 
24d. on letters carried long -distances by 
sea. The Colony of Hong Kong is 
within its Treaty rights in pursuing the 
contrary course and charging a surtax ; 
and I should not, I conceive, be war- 
ranted in interfering in the matter. 


IRELAND—EVICTIONS ON THE 
SWEENEY ESTATE. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland, 
with regard to the abandoned, or 
postponed, evictions on the Sweeney 
Estate, in the County of Donegal, 
whether any communication was recently 
made on the part of the Irish Govern- 
ment to the landlord of that estate, 
urging him to proceed with the 
evictions ? ; 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): It is not the fact that any 
communication has recently been made 
by the Irish Government urging the 
landlord of this estate not to proceed 
with the evictions. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether there has been 
any communication with the landlord 
urging him not to press on the evictions! 
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Mr. MADDEN : No, Sir. 
Mr, SEXTON: I will take the first 
opportunity of showing that there was. 


POST OFFICE IN LISBURN. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether the post 
office at Sloan Street, Lisburn, sanctioned 
a month ago, has not yet been opened ; 
what is the cause of the delay ; and how 
soon the opening will take place ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The opening of a post 
office at Sloan Street, Lisburn, has been 
awaiting the appointment of a suitable 
person as Receiver. That appointment 
has now been made, and the office will 
be opened as soon as the new Receiver 
ean be instructed in his duties. 


GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANKS. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury why Irish 
depositors in the Government savings 
banks are obliged to give seven days’ 
notice for withdrawal of sums of £10 
and upwards ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I think the hon. 
Member, in speaking of Government 
savings banks, is in error. I presume 
that he refers to Trustee savings banks, 
whith are not “Government savings 
banks.” The withdrawal of deposits in 
such banks is governed by the rules of 
the banks, and the practice is not 
identical—in some cases a longer, in 
others a shorter, notice is required— 
but the matter is entirely within the 
discretion of the Trustees, by whom the 
rules are framed. 

Mr. SEXTON: Can the Postmaster 
General say what notice of withdrawal 
is required ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I will find out and let 
the hon. Gentleman know. 


TRAWLING IN THE MORAY FIRTH. 

Mg. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether he is 
aware that hardship is inflicted on the 
fishing population by the illegal opera- 
tions of trawlers working within the 
proscribed limits in the Moray Firth, 
especially on Sundays; whether com- 
plaints have reached him regarding this 
matter; and whether a Government 
vessel could be employed to cruise in 
the Moray Firth with the object of pre- 
venting such breaches of the Law ? 


{COMMONS} 
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*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Roserrson, Bute.): I am informed 
that two complaints have recently 
been made to the Fishery Board against 
steam trawlers for fishing within the 
prescribed limits in the Moray Firth, 
and that they are now being investigated 
by the Procurator Fiscal. A Govern- 
ment vessel is at present employed 
on the East Coast, and visits the Moray 
Firth, as well as other parts of that 
coast. 


THE ALLOTMENTS BILL. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
May I ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
if he can fix any day before which the 
Allotments Bill will not be taken ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or raz TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Suitu, Strand, Westminster) : 
I think I can say that it will not be 
taken this week. 


THE YWELSH SUNDAY CLOSING 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. A. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.): 
Will the First Lord of the Treasury say 
what action the Government propose to 
take in reference to the Report of the 
Welsh Sunday Closing Commission ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I must ask the 
hon. Member to give notice of the 
question. I have not myself seen the 
Report, and it is obvious that the Govern- 
ment should have some time to consider 
it before making any statement. 


THE IRISH CHORCH SURPLUS. 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: Has the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer any 
objection to lay on the Table and circu- 
late a Paper giving details of the present 
state of the Irish Church surplus ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: A Paper is being 
prepared showing the present state of the 
Irish Church surplus, and I hope it 
may be possible to lay it upon the Table 
of the House. 


THE LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) 
BILL—RETURNS. 

Mr. SEXTON: When will the promised 
Papers in connection with the Land Bill 
be given ? 

Mr. MADDEN : They are in course of 
preparation, and I hope that they will 
shortly be in the hands of Members. 
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THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
SERVICE VOTE. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
May I ask if there was not an under- 
standing before the adjournment for the 
holidays that no Votes would be taken 
to-night in relation to Foreign Affairs, 
and, if so, is it proposed to preceed with 
the Diplomatic and Consular Vote which 
stands first on the Paper in Supply ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There was no 
understanding that the Diplomatic and 
Consular Vote was not to be taken to- 
night, and Class 5 has been put down 
after notice. The understanding at the 
close of last Session was that these Votes 
which had been postponed should be taken 
at the earliest possible period this year. 
The Report of the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Vote will, however, be postponed for 
at least a week, and Members who desire 
to speak upon it will have an opportunity 
of doing so. They will also have an 
opportunity of speaking on Foreign 
Affairs on the Foreign Office Vote in 
Class 2. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-on-Tyne): 
As next week is likely to be a full week, 
may I ask whether full opportunity will 
be afforded for the discussion of this 
Vote on Report. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: If it is desired to 
discuss the Vote, full opportunity for 
the discussion will be afforded. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOK INJURIES 
TO WORKMEN BILL. 
In reply to Mr. BrapLaven, 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH said that the 
Second Reading of this Bill would not be 
taken this week. 


JOHN DALY. 

Me. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
Home Secretary if he is now ina position 
to circulate the Report and evidence in 
regard to the case of John Daly ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I regret to say 
that I am not yet in a position to do so. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will repeat the 
question on Thursday. 


THE CREWE MURDER. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary a ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
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notice; namely, whether he has any 
objection to state to the House upon 
what grounds he founded his advice to 
the Crown to grant and withhold the 
Royal clemency in the case of George 
Davies and Richard Davies in counection 
with the recent murder at Crewe ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The case of the 
Davies brothers at Crewe was one of a 
cruel and deliberate murder, in which 
the jury most properly based their’re- 
commendation to mercy on the ground 
of youth alone. It was impossible in 
such a case to give effect to the recom- 
mendation in the case of Richard Davies, 
who was all but 19—-an age approaching 
manhood, in which responsibility for 
deliberate crime has been enforced, and, 
in my opinion, should be enforced. George 
Davies was only 16 years and eightmonths. 
No person so young has been left for 
execution for very many years. Although 
his guilt was undoubted, the conclusion 
at which I arrived, after very careful 
study of all the evidence, was that he 
acted under the influence of his elder 
brother, that Richard initiated the plot, 
and took the principal part in its execu- 
tion. Under these circumstances, I 
thought it was possible to give effect to 
the recommendation of the jury in the 
case of George. I am permitted to say 
that I had the advice and concurrence of 
the learned Judge in extending mercy to 
George and to him alone. - 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he has had any evi- 
dence in addition to that given to the 
jury at the trial in favour of the opinion 
he has expressed, that it was the elder 
brother who plotted and took the main 
part in the exccution of the’ murder; 
whether the jury who tried the case did 
not publicly declare after the trial that 
the recommendation to mercy was in- 
tended to apply equally to both prisoners ; 
and_whether he knows of any instance in 
which such a recommendation has been 
disregarded ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I have already ex- 
ceeded somewhat the precedent in 
answering any question at all upon this 
subject. I must entirely decline to enter 
on any discussion of the evidence or of 
the facts, the whole of which were under 
my most careful consideration. It is 
within the knowledge of the hon. Gen- 
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tleman that the whole of the facts ap- 
peared in the newspapers, and I must 
refer him to them. 


MAIL CONTRACT (LONDON AND EAST 
COAST OF AFRICA) (ZANZIBAR). 


Copy ordered— 


“‘ Of Contract with the British India Steam 
Navigation Company, dated the 5th day of 
February, 1890, for the conveyance of Mails 
between London and East Coast of Africa 
(Zanzibar), together with a Copy of the Trea- 
sury Minute relating thereto.”—(Mr. Jackson.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 


upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
122. 


SUCK DRAINAGE [PROVISION OF 
FUNDS]. 


Committee to consider of authorising the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of a portion of the Costs, Charges, 
and Expenses which have been or may be 
incurred by the Drainage Board for the River 
Suck Drainage District (Queen’s Recommenda- 
tion signified), To-morrow. 


CONTRACTS WITH FOREIGNERS. 
Return ordered— 


‘‘Of all Contracts for Articles of Home 
Manufacture made in the United Kingdom by 
the several Government Departments, between 
the Ist day of April, 1889, and the 31st day of 
March, 1890, with Contractors outside the 
Kingdom (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 215, of Session 1889).’’—(Mr. 
Howard Vincent.) 


MOTION. 


—— +2 


EDUCATION CODE (1890) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir William Hart Dyke, 
Bill for the purpose of making operative 
certain Articles in the Education Code, 1890, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir William Hart 
Dyke, Lord George Hamilton, and Mr. 
Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 222.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





INLAND REVENUE REGULATION BILL. 
(No. 211.) 
SECOND READING. 

(3.50.) Order for Second Reading 
read. 

Mr. JACKSON: I beg to move the 
Second Reading of this Billi, which is a 
consolidation Bill pure and simple, with 
the exception of four minor points, which 


Mr. Matthews 


{COMMONS} 
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are stated in the Memorandum issued 
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with the Bill. The Government have 
been pressed to introduce the measure, 
and, having taken the usual means of 
ascertaining the feeling on both sides of 
the House, they find that the course now 
proposed, namely, to read it a second 
time and refer it to a Standing Com- 
mittee, is generally acceptable. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is it the fact 
that the Bill was circulated only this 
morning ! 

Mr. JACKSON: No; it was cireu- 
lated before Easter. 


Question, “That the Bill be now read 
a second time,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, “That the Bill be referred 
to the Select Committee on Statute Law 
Revision,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY--CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 
1890.1. 


Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Crass V. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £307,909, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary tu defray the Charge which will come 
in course of paymeut during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1891, for the 
Expenses of Her Majesty's Embassies and 
Missions Abroad, and of the Consular Establish- 
ments Abroad and other Expenditure charge- 
able on the Consular Vote.” 

(4.2.) Mr. LABOUCHERE- (North- 
ampton): I think, Mr. Courtney, that 
as we have made great progress with 
the Estimates at this early period of the 
Session, it is obvious that we shail have 
more time for entering into this Vote 
than we have usually had. The First 
Lord of the Treasury has said that we 
shall have another opportunity of dis- 
cussing these questions. I hope that we 
shall have many opportunities, because 
it is a Vote which requires careful 
looking into. I find that the first item 
of the Vote has reference to the Argen- 
tine Republic, and that the Legation and 
Consulate at Buenos Ayres cost £4,500 
a year; but the Committee will be sur- 
prised to hear that the cost of a similar 
mission at Uruguay is something like 
£1,750 less. The cause of the difference 
is the tomfooleries in which we indulge 
at Buenos Ayres and abstain from in- 
dulging in at Monte Video, So far as 
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Europe is concerned, there may be some 
justification for having these Legations, 
but in South America there cannot be 
the slightest justification for them. In 
South America the people are practical 
people, and they do not understand the 
difference between a Consul General, an 
Knvoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and a Vice Consul. 
They go to the Consulate solely for the 
business purposes they have to transact. 
There are very few social duties involved, 
and if the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs will look into the matter he will 
find that the Argentine Republic is the 
sole Republic in South America which 
enjoys the presence of an Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
As I find that it costs £2,750 more per 
annum than any other Mission in South 
America, I propose to move the reduction 
of the Vote by that sum, which will 
leave the expense of our representation 
in the Argentine Republic at the same 
figure as for Uruguay, and more than it 
is at some of the other Republics. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £305,159, 
be granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): 
May I ask, as the general practice is to 
move the reduction’ of particular items in 
a Vote, whether, if the present Amend- 
ment is taken, it will be competent for 
an hon. Member to move a further 
reduction ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do not think 
that the effect of my Amendment will be 
to prevent further discussion of the Vote 
or Motions for further reductions. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) is 
quite right in the view he takes. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: Then it will be 
competent to move further reductions ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN : Yes, certainly. 

*(4.7.) Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. 
Frerausson, Manchester, N.E.): The ques- 
tion which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton has just raised is one which he 
raised two years ago, and I am afraid 
that I can only give him the answer 
which I gave then, and which is equally 
applicable now, namely, that the raising 
of the post of Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative at Buenos Ayres to the dignity 
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which now attaches to 'it wal in coti- 
formity with the recommendation of the 
Consular Committee which sat in‘ 1870. 
It is most necessary that Her Majesty’s 
Government should be efficiently re- 
presented, and the expense which is 
entailed is by no means excessive. The 
hon. Member says that we should be as 
well represented by a Consular Officer as 
by a Diplomatic Minister, but that is not 
the opinion of foreign countries, and we 
should be placed in an inferior position 
to that which is occupied by Foreign 
Powers if we were not represented at the 
Argentine Republic in as dignified a 
manner as they are. In regard to the 
Argentine Republic there have been 
special reasons why we should have been 
led to increase our establishment there, 
owing to the great amount of emigration 
to that country from Ireland which has 
recently taken place, and to which 
attention has been specially directed by 
hon. Members opposite. The com- 
plaint which has been made is that 
British and Irish interests have not 
been adequately safeguarded, and 
therefore Her Majesty’s Government 
have slightly increased the establishment 
in order to meet the extra work. I 
trust that these will be considered suffi- 
cient reasons to justify this Vote,and | 
that it will be agreed to without further 
discussion. 

(4.12.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do 
not think that we ought to be bound by 
the recommendation of a Committee 
which sat in 1870. I have read the 
Report of that Committee, and I cer- 
tainly do not think much of it. I must 
say that I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man is almost trifling with the House 
when he says that emigration from 
Treland to Buenos Ayres really necessi- 
tates the continuance there of double 
the number of gentlemen to those who 
are required in Monte Video. Of course, 
it is possible to get hold of a gentleman 
who has been in the Diplomatic Service 
at Darmstadt or St. Petersburg, who has 
been mixing in courtly society there, and 
who probably has never seen South 
America in his life. Ifsuch @ man is 
sent out he would probably ask to be 
surrounded by an expensive staff, and in 
this case I find that we have a Minister 
at £1,500 a year, a Secretary of Legation 
at £500 a year, a second Secretary at 
£450, together with a clerk at £200, who 
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probably does more work than the 
Minister and the first and second Secre- 
taries put together. That is notall. At 
Monte Video all the work is consular 
work, and so far as the emigration work 
at Buenos Ayres is concerned it is purely 
consular, and not diplomatic, work. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman mean to 
say that we carry out the same principle 
all over South America? He knows that 
we do not. There are a considerable 
number of Republics in South America 
where France and other Powers retain 
Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary, but where we have 
simply Consular Agents; but it is a 
remarkable fact that when you once put 
up the salary and the position they 
always continue. There is really no 
reason why in the Argentine Republic, 
any more than in any other of the 
Republics of South America, we should 
have the expensive mechanism which is 
attached to the office of Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
I shall certainly divide the Committee 
upon the Amendment, in order to make 
it clear that we are not prepared, year 
after year, to vote for this useless and 
unnecessary expenditure, simply because 
a Committee which sat in 1870 thought 
it desirable. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : In certain cases, 
as in Stuttgardt, where a Minister is 
no longer deerned necessary, the post 
has been done away with, and in others 
the office of Minister and Consul 
General has been united, but in the 
case of the Argentine Republic, the case 
is different, inasmuch as the increasing 
demands of British interests make it 
necessary that this country should be 
adequately represented. There are, in- 
deed, reasons connected with emigration 
which have rendered an increase in the 
Argentine establishment necessary, and 
under this head provision has been 
made in the Vote. 

(4.17.) Mr. W. REDMOND (Ferma- 
nagh, N.): May I ask what has been 
and is being done by these gentlemen 
in the interests of Irish emigrants? 
What services do they perform to en- 
title them to the large sum we are 
asked to vote, and what are the qualifi- 
cations they possess for the discharge 
of the duties? So far as I know, 
complaints are continually coming from 
the Argentine Republic, in spite of the 

Mr. Labouchere 
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presence of our representative there, 
and I believe I am correct in saying that 
in Ireland the people at large have no 
knowledge of any special efforts which 
are being made to protect Irish interests, 
or of any Reports on the subject. 

(4.20.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: I 
would refer the hon. Gentleman to the 
Papers which were furnished on the 
subject last year. There is no ground 
for reproach or blame of the kind 
suggested, and Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tive is assiduous in attending to the in- 
terests of British and Irish immigrants, 
as weil as to all the other duties of his 
post. 

(4.22.) Mr. W. REDMOND: That is 
not the complaint. What I contend is 
that officers could be found who would 
be quite as zealous and as determined to 
do their duty for a much less sum than 
we are asked to vote for these gentle- 
men. It is precisely because I think 
we were shown last year that there was 
something radically wrong in __ the 
management of the affairs of emigrants 
to the Argentine Republic arriving from 
Ireland, that I made up my mind to 
come here and repeat what I had said 
before. I think ‘that the salaries should 
be cut down by at least one half, and I 
would certainly urge the hon. Member 
for Northampton to divide the Com- 
mittee on the subject. It is simply 
monstrous that this country should be 
asked to pay £4,500 a year for a Mission 
to the Argentine Republic. 

(4.25.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I do not think the Under Secretary 
has told the Committee the whole story 
in connection with the Consular Service 
in the Argentine Republic. I believe 
our representative, Mr. Bridgett, was 
absent on leave for a considerable time 
in 1888, and that Mr. Ibbetson, who was 
appointed Acting Consul in his place, 
was subsequently sentenced to three 
months imprisonment for embezzling the 
consular fees. Another officer, Mr. 
W. G. Turner, who acted as clerk and 
pro-Consul, was also charged with em- 
bezzlement, and absconded. He was 
arrested in England and sentenced toa 
month’s imprisonment for misbehaviour 
in office. Mr. Bridgett seems to have 
been absent from his duties from the 
early part of 1888 until a late period in 
the same year, and it is a matter of some 





| interest to know how the affairs of the 
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Mission were conducted in his absence, 
and what is the exact condition of the 
Consulate at Buenos Ayres at the 
present moment. It would appear that 
at least £500 was embezzled by Mr. 
Bridgett’s immediate or indirect official 
representative, and the whole of the 
Mission appears to have been in an 
exceedingly lax condition. In this case 
responsibility cannot be traced ; an officer 
has been absent from an important post 
for six or eight months, Papers which 
ought to have been sent to the Foreign 
Office have not been sent and they have 
been called for in vain. Nevertheless, 
the Estimates are proposed to be increased 
in favour of a Mission of this kind. I 
think the Committee ought to receive 
some special information on the points I 
have indicated before they consent to 
pass the Vote. 

*(4.27.) Sir J. FERGUSSON: It 
frequently happens that Consular Officers 
require leave, in which case their places 
are filled by efficient substitutes. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Who are irres- 
ponsible. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The Consul is 
still responsible to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. As to the arrival of emigrants, 
unfortunately it occurred that after one 
ship arrived full of emigrants another 
arrived on the following day, when the 
barracks for emigrants were full. Imme- 
diate steps were, however, taken to 
afford accommodation. 

(4.28.) Mr. T. P. OCONNOR 
(Liverpool, Scotland): I must say that 
I think the right hon. Gentleman has 
failed to answer the extremely able 
speech of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. The hon. Member showed that 
he was more than justified in calling 
attention to the subject, for the debate 
has developed the fact that, both in 
regard to the Legation and the Consul- 
ate, the arrangements have led to em- 
bezzlement and to the discharge of the 
duties of the Mission in a manner which 
ought to receive the reprobation of this 
House. So far as the emigration to the 
Argentine Republic is concerned, I think 
that those who intended to emigrate 
should have received information as to 
what the real condition of things was 
before they left Ireland, so that they 
might have decided upon not emigrating 
at all, or upon postponing their journey 
until a more convenient season. I can 
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only say that in the South of Ireland, 
from which a considerable amount of 
emigration took place, there has been a 
feeling of exasperation at the manner in 
which the emigrants have been treated. 
When people are proposing to leave 
their homes and their country, perhaps 
for ever, they ought to be informed what 
the actual condition of the country in 
which they intend to take refuge is. 
The Under Secretary, unfortunately, has 
given no answer whatever to the com- 
plaints which have been made, but has 
rather confirmed the reprobation of my 
hon. Friends. It is quite true that the 
hon. Member for Northampton made 
these complaints two years ago, but 
although attention is called to the mis- 
deeds of the Government year after year 
the officials have still no answer to 
ive. 

(4.30.) Mr. BRADLAUGH (North- 
ampton): I do not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman can hold out any 
hope that the Emigration Information 
Office can cope with the questions which 
have arisen in reference to emigration 
to the Argentine Republic. It is clear 
that persons have been holding out to 
the world that they are authorised by 
the,Government of the Argentine Re- 
public to make promises, which are 
afterwards repudiated by that Govern- 
ment, and that, as a result, persons who 
have gone out as emigrants have had 
difficulties of the most serious character 
in obtaining employment. I think a 
great deal of the distress that has 
occurred might have been prevented if 
proper information could have been fur- 
nished to emigrants with regard to the 
Argentine Republic. 

*(4.32.) SmJ. FERGUSSON: I am 
very happy to be able to satisfy the hon. 
Member. There is no difficulty at all in 
procuring and circulating information 
about foreign countries in the way he 
mentions, and during the last year and 
a half I have been constantly sending 
to the Emigration Information Office 
information about the Argentine 
Republic and other countries. Circulars 
have been sent to all British representa- 
tives, asking them to furnish information 
that may be useful to persons purposing 
emigration, and Iam sure the excellent 
office to which I have referred does 
circulate the information with which we 


have furnished it about the Argentine 
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Republic. The emigration in question 
took place in spite of the standing 
advice given by the most influential 
people in Ireland, namely, Archbishop 
Croke and many of the Catholic clergy. 

(4.33.) Mr. BRADLAUGH : The 
Emigration Information Office issues very 
cheap sheets of information about several 
countries, but Ido not know that they 
have issued any such sheet with reference 
to some countries with regard to which 
information might very well be given. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will 
agree with me that there is likely to be 
a larger tide of emigration from Italy to 
the Argentine Republic, and if some 
cheap sheets could be published, like 
those issued with regard to our colonies, 
a great deal of misery might be 
prevented. 

*(4.34.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: I will 
make inquiries at the Emigration Office, 
and ascertain whether the hon. Member’s 
suggestion can be carried out. 

(4.34.) Mr. W. REDMOND: The 
right hon. Gentleman has not told us 
how it is the Representatives of this 
country in the Argentine Republic have 
not warned Her Majesty’s Government 
officially of the danger of large num- 
bers of emigrants going there. Ipfor- 
mation ought to have been furnithed 
as to the way in which emigrants 
get on in the Argentine Republic. We 
pay large sums of money to our Repre- 
sentatives, but we are unable -to get 
from them the reliable information we 
need as to the characteristics of the 
country. We are obliged to depend 
upon the information furnished privately 
to Archbishop Croke and other gentlemen 
who take an interest in the welfare of 
emigrants abroad. If proper official 
information had been forthcoming 
people would not have gone to the 
Argentine Republic from Ireland in 
the numbers they did. If the right 
hon. Baronet can say that representa- 
tions came from: Her Majesty’s Minister 
warning intending emigrants against the 
Argentine Republic, and hinting that 
they would have to face considerable 
difficulties if they went there, that 
Minister might be said to have earned 
the large sum of money he gets. But 
no such representations were made—or, 
if there were such, they did not reach 
the Irish people. What I say is that if 
we are to pay £4,000 a year to Repre- 

Sir J. Fergusson 
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sentatives of Her Majesty’s Government 
in the Argentine Republic, let them 
properly earn it, and do not let them 
leave it to Irish Archbishops to do their 
work. 

*(4.42.) Sin. J. FERGUSSON: Her 
Majesty’s Representative in the Argen- 
tine Republic did exactly what the 
hon. Member says he should have done. 
As soon as he heard that large numbers 
of emigrants were being persuaded to go 
there, he, of his own accord, wrote home 
accounts of the country, which were 
disseminated. But it is a mistake to 
suppose that emigrants to the Argen- 


tine Republic, on the whole, do 
badly. What Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative pointed out was _ that 


owing to the cost of living and to the 
different. manner in which Southern 
races are fed emigrants leaving the 
United Kingdom for the Argentine 
Republic would not find themselves so 
well off on reaching there as they do on 
arriving at such places as Australia. 
Nevertheless, the emigrants in many 
parts of the Republic, where the climate 
is good, find themselves fairly well off. 
As I said last year when this question 
was raised, some of the emigrants went 
to places which were not suited to them, 
and some of them were thriftless and not 
industrious, and no credit to their own 
country. 

(4.44.) Mr. W. REDMOND: The 
right hon. Gentleman says that Her 
Majesty’s Representative ‘sent informa- 
tion to this country as soon as he heard 
that large numbers of emigrants were 
going to the Argentine Republic, and 
that that information was disseminated. 
I must take exception to that statement. 
These warnings did not reach the Irish 
Representatives—they were not circu- 
lated in Ireland. What we complain of is 
that Her Majesty’s Representative in 
the Argentine Republic allowed un- 
scrupulous emigration agents to come to 
Ireland, and by false pretences induce 
large numbers of people toemigrate. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that some of 
the emigrants were not good specimens of 
their race ; but that is no reason why 
unscrupulous persons should have been 
allowed to induce them to emigrate, and 
why no adequate preparations should 
have been made to receive them in the 
Argentine Republic. So far as Ireland 
is concerned, I think we have been 
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badly represented in the Republic, and 
have every reason to complain of our 
treatment there. I trust the Amend- 
ment will be pushed to a Division. 

*(4.46.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): 
I desire to know whether, when these 
gentlemen are appointed to represent 
this country abroad, care is taken that 
they have adequate knowledge of the 
language of the people amongst whom 
they have to live, so that they may not 
be at the mercy of the permanent local 
officials ? 

*(4.47.) Sir J. FERGUSSON: I am 
not able to say whether or not our Re- 
presentative in the Argentine Republic 
can speak Spanish, but I think it likely, 
and he is a very capable man. 

(4.47.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR: The 
answer the right hon. Gentleman gave 
me just now was not correct. Certain 
financial irregularities occurred at the 
particular place I mentioned. The Consul 
was absent for eight months at a 
stretch, and left no one responsible 
in his place. The man who acted for 
him was fraudulent. This Consul had 
had experience of embezzlements in 
previous years, and the person guilty had 
been punished and the amount of the 
embezzlements lost altogether. On the 
second occasion the Consul himself was 
made responsible, but only for a portion 
of the money, and the public have to 
bear a loss of at least £500. I want to 
know why he is not required to pay the 
whole of the money lost through his own 
negligence? What attempt is being 
made to secure that the administration 
in this Consular Office will be better in 
the future than it has been in the past ? 
The right hon. Gentleman ought to be 
able to give me a definite answer. 

*(4.51.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: The 
question the hon. Member asks me is as 
to an event not very recent. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: It only occurred 
last August. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: At any rate 
it is easy to see how one might be inac- 
curate in a singular particular. I was 
under the impression that the Consul 
had borne the whole of the loss. At 
all events, he has borne a considerable 
part of it, and I have no doubt that when 
the circumstances were considered by 
the Secretary of State and the Treasury 
it was held that he was not so blameable 
that he ought to be required to bear the 
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whole of the loss. Though a public 
servant, as a rule, is responsible for the 
robbery of a person he puts in his place, 
there may be circumstances under 
which the responsibility is diminished. 
I admit that at the present time I can- 
not give all the reasons which bear on 
the case, but it must be remembered 
that Consuls have not an extraordinary 
amount of leave, and that there has been 
no irregularity in the circumstance that 
a person not in the public service was 
temporarily charged with these duties. 


(4.55.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 66 ; Noes 124.—(Div. List, No. 44.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

(5.3.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: The 
next item relates to Austria, and [ 
find we maintain a chaplain to the 
Ambassador at Vienna, at a cost of . 
£300 per annum. The law in regard to 
these chaplains is somewhat: singular. 
Where there is a Consul the Foreign 
Office is permitted to give the equivalent 
of any amount which is subscribed by 
the British residents. The object of 
this was to enable chaplains to exist at 
ports. But it appears that now it is 
carried further, for we find occasionally 
that where there is a Legation or Em- 
bassy in a town in the interior, a salary 
is granted towards a chaplain. I do 
not gather whether this £300 is given 
to the chaplain because any amount issub- 
scribed by the English residentsat Vienna. 
There are exceedingly few English at 
Vienna, and I do not quite understand 
why we should have a chaplain there. 
There is not a chaplain in Paris or in 
Berlin. © We know that Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff was very strong in the 
House in his advocacy of Christianity, but 
now he is amongst the Mahomedans in 
Persia, yet he does not require a chap- 
lain. Then why should a chaplain be 
required for the Ambassador in Austria? 
I presume the chaplain belongs to the 
Church of England, but we might send a 
Roman Catholic, or a Jew, or a Noncon- 
formist to Vienna. Or it may be that 
some of the secretaries there are Jews 
or Nonconformists. Are they to have 
separate chaplains? The whole thing is 
nonsensical; it is contrary to the 
elementary principles of religious tolera- 
tion. The Ambassador is highly paid, 
and if he wants a chaplain to conduct 





divine service for himself on Sundays, 
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let him pay him out of his salary. I beg 
to move the reduction of the Vote by the 


sum of £300 in respect of the chaplain 
in Vienna. 


Supply—Civil 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum not exceeding £307,609 be 
granted for the said Services.”—(Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


*(5.6.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: The 
number of chaplains abroad is not as 
great as it formerly was; it has been 
reduced by a number of cases where 
there did not appear sufficient reason for 
the maintenance of chaplains. The par- 
ticular chaplaincy to which the hon. 
Gentleman has called attention has 
existed ‘since 1817, and the church in 
which the chaplain ministers was not 
erected at the cost of the British public, 
but of private subscriptions, and the 
Government undertook no responsibility 
in regard to its maintenance. The 
reason for appointing this chaplain in 
connection with the Vienna Embassy 
was the very strong desire on the part 
of the British subjects there for the 
ministrations of a clergyman of the 
National Church. [Hon. Mempers : 
“What Church?”] Well, the Church 
of the majority. [Hon. Mempers: “Oh, 
oh!” and “ Which majority?”] Ofcourse, 
I do not wish to incite debate on such 
controversial points, but the reason for 
appointing a chaplain in connection with 
the Embassy was, and is, that there is 
an Austrian law which requires pastors 
of churches recognised by the State 
to be Austrian subjects., By this 
clergyman being attached to the Em- 
bassy he is exempted from the 
operation of that law. I _ hope 
that the existence of this chaplain is, on 
the whole, very beneficial to many who, 
though they do belong to the Anglican 
communion, may find comfort in attend- 
ing to his services. The Committee are 
aware that at Alexandria a Scotch 
chaplain is retained, because we find 
that in the Consulate there are many 
Scotchmen. [Sir Grorce CampBeLs: 
No, English.] Well, perhaps, there is 
a sufficient number of Scotchmen to 
render them predominant. This is the 
only charge that is made in respect of 
this church and chaplain, and while 
we retain an Established Church I think 
I am not wrong in saying that the best 
way in which we can assist in provi- 

Mr. Labouchere 


{COMMONS} 
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ding religious services for our fellow- 


Service Estimates 


countrymen abroad is through the 
National Church. 

(5.16.) Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL : 
Though the right hon Gentleman did 
not distinctly say so, I gathered from 
his words that this clergyman at 
Vienna is a member of the Church of 
England. Certainly the right hon. 
Gentleman must have done immense 
violence to his own feelings ; he must 
have let his official capacity overwhelm 
his private capacity when he talked of 
that as the National Church. If Iam 
not mistaken the right hon. Gentleman 
is a distinguished member of the 
Scottish National Church, an elder of 
that Church—a representative elder, I 
think—and that he should speak of the 
Church of England as the National 
Church is very strange. I imagine his 
doctrine is that abroad the religion of 
the majority should prevail, and that 
we ought to maintain chaplains for that 
majority. We are told that at Alex- 
andria, which is, to a great extent, a 
Scotch colony, we retain a Scottish 
clergyman. Do we not maintain an 
English clergyman there? I should be 
very glad to know if that is the case. 
But as to the reason the right hon. 
Gentleman gave for maintaining an 
English clergyman at Vienna, I under- 
stand that the Austrian law is so 
illiberal that no one is to be allowed to 
officiate at religious services who is not 
an Austrian subject, unless he is a 
member of the Embassy. 

*(5.12.) Str J. FERGUSSON: No, 

I did not say that. I said that the 
Austrian law requires that the per- 
manent pastors of the Churches recog- 
nised by the State shall be Austrian 
subjects. 

(5.12.) Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL : 
Surely there can be no difficulty what- 
ever in this matter. I do not wish to 
be irreverent, but I must say that these 
British clergymen abroad are really 
almost nuisances. You are persecuted. 
You cannot go to any of tkese places 
abroad without being bothered and 
pestered to subscribe to British clergy- 
men. We get enough of religious 
ministrations at home, and when we go 
abroad we go for pleasure. Under these 
circumstances I shall certainly vote with 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton. 
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*(5.13.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Glou- 


cestershire, Cirencester): If my hon. 
Friend goes to a Division I shall vote 
with him. I fail to see why we should 
help to support Protestant Kngland ser- 
vices in Vienna any more than in the 
eight or 10 German towns where there 
is Church of England service, and where 
English residents and visitors (working 
with an Association at home estab- 
lished for the purpose) support the ser- 
vices they want. I was worshipping 
in this church in Vienna, not many 
months ago, and T do not know why 
I was called upon to hand round 
the plate, but the result was most 
unsatisfactory. I will not betray confi- 
dence by saying what a miserable collec- 
tion was made from that very respectable 
congregation, including an hon. Member 
of Parliament, who happens to be sitting 
opposite. ButI feel strongly that people 
will not subscribe to religious ministra- 
tions when they find the State supplies 
it for them. There are Church of Eng- 
land churches on the Continent which 
are much more deserving of help, if you 
put the matter on that ground, than the 
church at Vienna, where there are 
plenty of people able, and who ought to 
be willing, to support it. 

(5.15.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: We 
are to understand that the real reason 
why we have to pay this chaplain is that 
he was appointed in 1817, and that the 
piyment has continued from year to year, 
apparently without any protest. The 
English chaplain in Greece receives 
£100, and the gentleman in Denmark 
£200, and £115 of the latter sum is 
subscribed by the residents. Therefore, 
if it is necessary to have a chaplain at 
Vienna there is no reason why he should 
be paid £300 a year. The right hon. 
Gentleman has laid it down as a ground 
for our paying £300 to the chaplain 
in Vienna that the Church of England is 
in a majority in England. He is labouring 
under a mistake. The Church of England 


is not ina majority. Theright hon. Gen- |, 


tleman says we ought to agree to 
this item of the Vote because we have 
an Established Church. I object en- 
tirely to an Established Church. I 
should like to see the Church dis- 
established and disendowed. I protest 
against this chaplaincy being maintained 
now because’ it has been maintained for 
a considerable number of years. Taking 
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the question on its merits, there is no 
earthly reason why we should pay for 
this chaplain. 

(5.18.) Dr. FITZGERALD (Longford, 
S.): I donot think the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs has displayed very 
great knowledge of the state of religion 
in Vienna or at home. Is the right hon, 
Gentleman aware that most English 
people, when they go abroad, go to mass ? 
The fact is, there is no necessity at all 
for these English pastors abroad ; and 
certainly we, the Irish representatives, 
can hardly see why the Irish taxpayers 
should be called upon, the Church in 
Ireland being disestablished, to con- 
tribute towards the salary of the 
minister of a Church in which they do 
not believe. I hope my hon. Friend 
will press his Motion to a Division. 

(5.19.) Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wed- 
nesbury): I think the right hon. Gen 
tleman might give us the’ assurance that 
he will ascertain from Vienna whether 
some private subscription might not be 
obtained for the payment of a salary to 
the minister of the church. The Am- 
bassador at Vienna has not any greater 
duties to perform than other Am- 
bassadors ; and I am not aware that the 
existing Ambassador has been so ex- 
travagant in his hospitality to the 
English people in Vienna that it is 
necessary for him to call on the country 
to pay for these exceptional services. If 
the right hon. Gentleman makes the 
inquiry I suggest we shall be able to 
judge next year whether there is any 
reason for a Vote for the maintenance of 
this chaplain. In the meantime, I 
entirely acquiesce in the views expressed 
by the hon. Member for Northampton. 

*(5.20.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: The 
congregation maintains the church itself, 
though it does not pay the stipend, and it 
was for this reason that the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Winterbotham) performed 
the duties which he said were carried 
out by him so ineffectually. 

(5.21.) The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 69 ; Noes 134.—(Div. List, No. 45.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

(5.30.) SmG. CAMPBELL: We have 
discussed the question of our Minister at 
one South American Republic, and I now 
turn to the question of our representation 
in a larger and more important Republic 
in South America ; I mean the Republic 
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of Brazil. A very large establishment 
is maintained at Rio. Here is a 
Minister at £4,000 a year, and the rent of 
a house £500; a Secretary at £700; a 
Consul at £1,000, and a Vice- 
Consul at £450. It is a very 
large establishment indeed. I would 
take the opportunity to ask whether 
we have now settled down to 
ordinary diplomatic relations with the 
Brazilian Republic, whether all ques- 
tion of acknowledging the Republic has 
been set at rest, and whether we are now 
on the same diplomatic footing with the 
de facto Government of Brazil as with 
any other country? Also, I should like to 
ask whether, now that a Republican form 
of Government is established in Brazil, it 
would not be possible to reduce the ex- 
penditure for our representation in that 
country to, at all events, the level of that 
which the Committee has sanctioned for 
the Argentine Repablic? There is, no 
doubt, a considerable amount of show 
and ceremonial attending an Imperial 
Court, but that Court having ceased to 
exist in Brazil, no doubt the Ambassa- 
dorial expenses there will b2 considerably 
reduced. I know the country is large 
and important, but I do not know that 
our interests there are greater than in 
the Argentine Republic, and there is 
no great amount of British emigration 
to Brazil. I do not know what the 
Consul and Vice-Consul have to do in 
addition to what is done by the Minister, 
the Secretary, and the Under Secretary, 
but I think they must all have an easy 
time. It appears to me there is no 
necessity to keep up a Legation on 
such an extravagant scale, and I therefore 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £306,909, 
be granted for the said Service.” —(Sir 
George Campbell.) 


*(5.35.) Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: 
The hon. Member is not quite correct in 
assuming that our relations with Brazil 
have been continued on the same footing 
as heretofore. The exact position is that 
until the provisional Government is 
ratified by the country, or, at all events, 
by a Representative Assembly, we, in 
common with other Powers, only 
recognise it as the de facto Government. 
I think the Committee will see thal it 

Sir G, Campbell 


{COMMONS} 
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would be an extremely invidious pro- 
ceeding to alter the status and position 
of our Minister in Brazil, just because it 
has ceased to be an Empire, and has 
become a Republic. As to British 
interests in Brazil being small, I think 
it must be generally known that the 
reverse is the case, and an enormous 
amount of British capital has been in- 
vested in Brazil, and in a variety of 
ways our interests in that country are 
very large. I can assure the Committee 
that questions very frequently arise and 
call for the interposition of our Minister 
in Brazil,and these questions, require very 
careful handling indeed. Again, I must 
remind the Committee that these posts, 
and the pay attached, had the careful con- 
sideration of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Committee, and 1 do not think the Com- 
mittee will considerthe recommendations 
made are obsolete because the inquiry 
was made 19 years ago. 

(5.39.) Mr. W. REDMOND: It 
would be unfortunate, I think, if we, 
by any change in diplomatic representa- 
tion, should seem to throw discredit on 
the present form of Government in 
Brazil, or to imply an opinion one way 
or the other upon the political change 
in Brazil. Among the items in respect 
to the Legation in Brazil I find £300 
for the services of a translator, and we 
further find that this same gentleman 
holds the post of Vice Consul at Rio. I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what amount in addition to the £300 is 
paid for the Vice Consular duties? I 
presume that the translator is required 
to havea knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage ; but would it not be perfectly 
possible to obtain a Secretary to the 
Legation with this knowledge, and so 
effect an economy of £300? 

*(5.40.) Mr. P. STANHOPE: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will give us some 
assurance that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, while recognising the de facto Go- 
vernment in Brazil, will insure the care- 
ful watching of British interests by 
our Minister there. Those interests are 
very considerable. It must be generally 
known that many English companies 
have invested large capital in railway 
and other works in Brazil, and with, I 
think, hopeful prospects in the future. 
I am anxious there should be no 
semblance of discredit cast upon the 
future of Brazil, and I trust that Her 
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Majesty's Government will urge upon the 
Government of Brazil the desirability of 
upholding public credit in the interest of 
the country, and of British subjects who 
have invested their capital there. 
*(5.41.) Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : 
J am afraid I cannot, off-hand, tell the 
Committee the amount of the pay 
attached to the additional duties of the 
translator, but I will give the information 
on Report. I am sure the hon. Member 
will see it is not possible to anticipate all 
the questions that may be asked. As to 
the reason for the extra pay, I could 
recall many cases in which the translation 
and compilation of official papers in a 
foreign country require a knowledge that 
cannot be acquired in a short time, and 
indeed, knowledge of a technical 
character, and at certain posts it has 
been necessary, with every desire for 
economy, to retain the extra services 
of gentlemen as_ translators, for 
which they are paid in’ addition 
to the salary attaching to their ordinary 
duties. As to the question of the hon. 
Member for Wednesbury, undoubtedly 
Her Majesty’s Representative in his 
informal relations with the de facto 
Government of Brazil will continue to 
look after British interests as heretofore ; 
and I am glad to say he is on good terms 
with the existing Government, and as 
in former times obtains satisfaction 
whenever it has been required. It would 
be most unfortunate if, for a single day, 
those relations should be suspended. 
(5.43.) Mr. W. REDMOND: I find 
here the information I sought, and it 
appears that this gentleman who gets 
£300 as translator receives also £450 as 
Vice Consul at Rio. This, I think, is an 
unsatisfactory way of distributing ex- 
penditure over the Estimates. Why not 
set down the payment in one item as 
£750? Anyone who did not take the 
trouble to examine the matter carefully 
would suppose that the payment is made 
to two men, whereas this official], in his 
double capacity, receives £50 a year 
more than the Secretary to the Legation. 
It seems to me to be an extravagant 
item. No doubt a translator must be 
thoroughly conversant with the Spanish 
language ; but does the right hon. Gentle- 
man mean to say that in Brazil it is 
not possible to get the services of a 
gentleman thoroughly qualified for a 
salary of £500, and who would consider 
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himself well paid for his services as Vice 
Consul and translator? But I have a 
doubt if it is possible for one man to 
discharge the double duty. In any case, 
I think the right hon. Gentleman might 
promise to communicate with the Head 
of the Legation in Brazil with a view to 
effecting an. economy in expenditure 
under this head. 

(5.46.) Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: 
I only wish to disclaim the idea that a 
Republic requires an inferior representa- 
tion to an Empire. All I suggested was 
that under a Republic there is less cere- 
monial, and Ambassadors have less ex- 
penses. We are represented by an 
Ambassador in the United States, and 
our relations with that Government are 
very important ; but our Representative 
there receives less than do Ambassadors 
to France, Germany, Turkey, Russia, and 
other countries. The fact is, that under 
a Republic the habits of official life are 


simpler, and rightly so. My suggestion, 


amounted to this : thatas soon as matters 
are settled in Brazil the question of the 
salary for our Representative there 
should be re-considered. ' 

(5.47.) Mr. W. REDMOND: I do 
not wish to press the matter unduly ; 
but can the right hon. Gentlemen tell 
us that the one official can discharge the 
duties of both translator and Vice Consul ; 
why the two salaries should not be 
entered as one item; and can he hold 
out any hope of an economy in this 
particular ? 

*(5.48.) Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : 
The fact is, these salaries are continually 
being revised, and whenever a post falls 
vacant any economy that can be made is 
effected. Very often the new officer 
appointed receives less salary than his 
predecessor, and the Committee will 
observe that occasionally where the 
work does not seem to require an officer 
of so high a grade a transfer of that 
officer is made to a place where there is 
more work and greater responsibility. 
The Committee may be assured that 
these Estimates are year by year narrowly 
examined by the Treasury, and no 
opportunity for effecting an economy is 
lost. On Report I shall be able to give 
the hon. Member the reasons for the 
arrangement in the case he mentions, 
and it certainly was made because, after 
consideration, it appeared the most 
economical and suitable. 
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Mr. W. REDMOND: Then I have 


nothing more to say now. 
Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed. 


(5.53.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Edin- 
burgh, W.): There are one or two 
questions I should like to ask in regard 
to our relations with Foreign Powers 
upon matters connected with Africa. In 
this connection there have, of course, 
been difficuities which have prevented 
the right hon. Gentleman from answer- 
ing questions, and though there was a 
short discussion during the debate upon 
the Address, I think we have shown 
every forbearance towards the Foreign 
Office and have given ample time for 
framing proposals for reasonable settle- 
ments of difficulties that have arisen on 
the Shiré River and in the Nyassa 
country. We anxiously look forward to 
a statement which will tell us how these 
difficulties have been met, and that ssme 
effectual form of Government has been 
established there. We also look forward 
to a settlement of the questions relating 
to the open navigation of the Zambesi. 
We are the more anxious for information 
in view of the alarming rumours from 
time to time published in the news- 
papers-—I may instance the telegram 
from Zanzibar published this morning, 
which I hope has no foundation in fact. 
Then, further North on the African 
Continent, I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if he can make any statement 
that may tend to dispel disquieting 
rumours as to German movements and 
the conflict between the German and 
English companies on the South-East 
Coast? Only this day we have had 
rumours of a German offer to buy out 
the interest of the King of the Belgians 
on the Congo River. 1 would urge on 
Her Majesty's Government that they 
should as speedily as possible come to 
definite terms with the German Govern- 
ment as to spheres of influence and 
our mutual relations in South-East 
and Central Africa. It has been 
matter of interest and anxiety for a long 
time. In July, 1887, the German 
Association addressed a Petition to the 
Imperial Government expressing anxiety 
lest the expedition of Mr. Stanley should 
disturb their commercial interests. The 
German Government notified the com- 
plaint to Her Majesty’s Government, and 
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Service Estimates, 
Lord Salisbury said that Her Majesty’s 


Government were prepared to disclaim 
all annexation within the sphere of Ger- 
man influence if the German Govern. 
ment would act similarly towards Great 
Britain. I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether this understand- 
ing is intended to cover the claim put for- 
ward by Germany to the country lying 
between Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa ? 
I wish to urge upon the Government 
that there is a strong competition going 
on in that part of the world, and unless 
a clear decision is speedily arrived at 
with respect to the limitations of the 
influence of either Power, there is a 
prospect of very serious disagreement in 
the future. 

(6.4.) Commanper BETHELL (York, 
E.R., Holderness): The fact is, that 
while Germany’s sphere of influence is 
well marked to the North and South, it 
is very hazy to the West. I therefore 
join the hon. Member for Edinburgh in 
urging that steps should be taken at once 
to clear up the doubts which certainly 
exist, so that in the future no complica- 
tions may arise between us and Germany. 
I should like to be informed whether 
the East Africa Company have absorbed 
the Lakes Company, as is reported. If 
it. has, will the charter of the 
former company include the territory 
claimed by the latter? I am_ not 
favourable to these large companies. 
I view with considerable dislike the 
system of farming out the government 
of large tracts of territory to these com- 
panies, because it bristles with difficulties 
for the future. 

*(6.8.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: It is 
necessary to be very reticent on ques- 
tions of great national importance, and 
debates in the House on these tender 
questions might possibly complicate the 
negotiations in progress. It is desirable 
to avoid doing this. The hon. Member 
has asked me as to the relations between 
this country and Portugal in regard 
to South African affairs. As I stated to 
the House the other day there are some 
questions between Great Britain and 
Portugal which are as yet unsettled. 
For instance, Her Majesty’s Government 
think Portugal has not fairly treated a 
British company in the seizure of the 
Delagoa Railway, and they expect that 
the company will receive just compensa- 
tion, though the matter has not yet been 
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brought to a satisfactory conclusion: 
As to the rumours which have been 
current of the advance of Portuguese 
expeditions to the lakes, there is no 
reason to doubt the loyalty of the Portu- 
guese Government to its engagements. 
With regard to the rumoured expedi- 
tion to Mashonaland, the Portuguese 
Government have assured Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Lisbon that they have 
no information whatever with regard to 
such an expedition. Telegrams received 
from Mozambique on the previous day 
made no mention of it. The Governor 
has, moreover, been instructed that the 
Portuguese Government will not sanction 
further operations in that region pend- 
ing the negotiations now in progress. 
There is a report that a German expedi- 
tion about to set out into Central Africa 
will affect British interests. I am, 
however, glad to state that the German 
Government have, unsolicited, assured 
Her Majesty’s Government that the 
expedition under Emin Pasha is designed 
entirely to operate within the German 
sphere and will not at all prejudice 
British interests, as the German Govern- 
ment fully recognise the demarcation 
which has reserved to each Power a 
sphere of influence. Two Powers in 
such a position as Germany and Great 
Britain have lately occupied have never 
acted with more perfect loyalty to each 
other and with a greater absence of 
friction, and I am quite sure we may 
rely on it that the German Government 
will take no steps prejudicial to our 
interests. The region between Lakes 
Tanganyika and Nyassa is undoubtedly 
one in which Great Britain has great 
reason to take an interest, as it has been 
the scene of the enterprise of some very 
noble British subjects. No definite 
arrangement has been made with regard 
to that region, but I hope that the House 
will feel assured that British interests 
run no risk from the conduct of allies 
who have hitherto shown such perfect 
loyalty. I now think that I have 
answered all the questions which have 
been put to me. 

(6.14.) Mr. W: F. LAWRENCE 
(Liverpool, Abercromby): What is the 
position of the negotiations with regard 
to the Oil Rivers, and what action have 
Her Majesty’s Government taken in 
respect to that district ? 
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*(6.14.) Sm J. FERGUSSON : I must 


first answer a question which I forgot 
to notice. The Government have no: 
information about the absorption of the 
Lakes Company by the East Africa 
Company. It has been rumoured that 
this is to take place; but, so far as I am 
aware, no definite arrangement has been 
come to. No-decision has yet been 
arrived at about the administration of the 
Oil Rivers. The House will, however, 
be made aware of the Government’s 
intentions in time to allow of any objec- 
tions being made before final steps are 
taken. I hope that it will not be long 
before a satisfactory arrangement is 
concluded. 

(6.15.) Commanper BETHELL: We 
all know that prevention is better than 
cure ; and I hold that, unless the respec- 
tive spheres of influence are defined in 
the West, there will be trouble very soon. 
I do not care whether one company has 
been absorbed by the other or not ; but 
it is desirable it should be known what 
is the policy of the Government towards 
the absorbing company, how far it can 
claim the benefit of the terms of the 
charter, and whether the powers given 
by the charter extend north of the 
Zambesi. I wish for an assurance that 
the terms of the charter do not extend 
to the region that has been more or less 
occupied by the African Lakes Company, 

(6.17.) Mr. BUCHANAN: I wish 
to know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have formulated any idea as to the 
future government of Nyassaland and 
the district of the Shiré Highlands. I 
would earnestly urge upon the Foreign 
Office the extreme desirability—nay, 
even the absolute necessity—of coming 
to some definite arrangement with Ger- 
many at as early a date as possible with 
reference to the limits of the respective 
spheres of influence of the two countries. 
What one reads from day to day makes 
it quite clear that the seed is being sown 
of an endless crop of troubles. It does 
great credit to, those who have had the 
conduct of delicate negotiations that so 
far there has been no serious disagree- 
ment between those who represent the 
two Governments; but as things are 
going on the future cannot be looked 
forward to with any confidence, and the 
sooner we come to a clear understanding 
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with Germany the better it will be for 
all concerned. 

(6.19.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I think 
that the right hon. Gentleman ought now 
to give a clear explanation about the 
South Africa Company, as to which I 
have several times asked him questions. 
From the terms of the charter I have 
never been able to understand what are 
the powers of the company. It appears 
to have vague territorial rights over 
Matabeleland, Makolololand, and possibly 
the Shiré Highlands ; but what the rights 
of the company are I cannot discover. 
For example, I cannot tell whether it 
may exclude all other persons engaged 
in trade. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man will explain this, and also what 
would happen in case Lobengula, King 
of Matabeleland—— 

(6.20.) Mr. BAUMANN (Camber- 
well, Peckham): I rise to a point of 
order. Can this matter be discussed on 
this Vote ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: It certainly does 
come within the sphere of the Vote, but 
I think the discussion would be more 
appropriate on the South African Vote 
which follows. 

(6.21.) Sir G. CAMPBELL: This 
ruling illustrates the extreme inconveni- 
ence of lumping a great number of 
subjects in one Vote, and the framing of 
the Estimates makes it extremely diffi- 
cult to discuss any particular point. 
Evidently a good deal of scrambling is 
going on for territory in Africa, and pre- 
cautions ought to be taken that the 
scramble does not provoke bad blood and 
difficulty. There is, I am convinced, ex- 
treme danger in letting loose companies 
with vague and indefinite powers, and 
care ought to be taken that they do not 
involve their respective Governments in 
serious misunderstandings. Where you 
have territorial companies you ought to 
define the territory within which each 
shall operate and not give them vague 
charters which enable them to assume 
all kinds of rights. I hope and trust, 
therefore, that the various spheres of in- 
fluence will soon be clearly defined, and 
that thus future difficulties will be 
avoided. I do not sympathise much 
with the claims of Portugal, who has 
already got more territory than she can 
control ; but we are bound by the Berlin 
Treaty to submit to arbitration the diffi- 
culty which has arisen with that country, 
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and we are taking a somewhat high- 


handed course in_ simply saying 
to Portugal, “Hands off! You shall 
not touch the territory in question.” 
I trust that this difficulty will be settled 
in a manner creditable to .our good 
name. 

*(6.27.) GeyeraL Sir LEWIS PELLY 
(Hackney, N.): There is no doubt of 
the goodwill of the German Government 
towards Her Majesty’s Government, but 
the time has arrived when some clear 
definition of our respective boundaries 
should be amicably arrived at. It is all 
very well to say that certain boundaries 
have been laid down, but in practice 
questions and disputes are constantly 
arising, and such disputes might easily 
produce great inconvenience. It is not 
very clear how far the sphere of British 
influence extends in different directions. 
It seems to me it might be arranged that 
representatives of the companies in- 
terested and Delegates of the respective 
Governments should meet amicably in 
conference and agree as to boundaries, 
and these might be laid down on maps, 
and copies given to all concerned. 

(6.29.) Mr. W. REDMOND: The 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs has 
several times spoken of ‘spheres of in- 
fluence.” I think it would be a satisfac- 
tion if we could hear once for all what 
we are to understand by a “sphere of 
influence.” Does it mean a territory or 
a district which this country is bound 


to defend against any other? I hold 
that the dispute with Portugal 
arose out of the vagueness of 
the phrase ‘ sphere of . influence.” 


If the right hon. Gentleman will give 
some explanation to the House on these 
points, he may be able to satisfy the 
minds of those who regard with some 
apprehension the present position of this 
country in regard to its African responsi- 
bilities. 

Cotone. NOLAN (Galway): I would 
point out that we had a lesson with 
regard to our relations with South Africa 
some 10 yearsago. I refer to the fact 
that in consequence of the attempt of 
the Government, which was unfortu- 
nately successful, to stop discussion in 
regard to the Zulu War, we were led 
into a second war, and so had two wars 
instead of one. According to the speech 
made by the Prime Minister at the 
beginning of this year, the affairs of 
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Africa were interesting European Powers 
to such an extent that the African Ques- 


tion had become at that moment an 


European Question. Having studied this 
matter somewhat attentively I should 
like to hear the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs clear up the question as to 
the principle on which it is intended to 
sett'e the different spheres of influence 
of the European Powers. According to 
what has happened in the case of Portu- 
gal it would appear that the possession 
of the seaboard outside the sphere of 
Portuguese influence does not give the 
right to interference in regard to the 
interior; but, on the other hand, our 
whole case in regard to the question that 
has arisen with reference to Germany is 
that the possession of the seaboard does 
give a right of access to the interior 
territory. Thus it will be seen that we 
are conducting a diplomatic argument 
with two different Powers on what is 
practically the same point, but on abso- 
lutely opposite principles. I hope the 
right hon. Baronet will be able to tell us 
on what principle we are defining these 
different spheres of influence. Whether 
it is right or wrong that we should 
occupy certain portions of the interior 
of Africa is a matter of little con- 
sequence, as compared with the enormous 
dangers and expens2 that will be in- 
curred by any Government that may 
hold sucha position. As has already been 
pointed out, there is nothing so likely 
to prevent European Powers from being 
dragged into future wars in regard to 
the administration of African territory as 
the proper definition of the spheres of 
influence accorded to each Power. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
ought to take tne House into his confi- 
dence and tell us something of the prin- 
ciples on which he is settling these 
questions. At present we have no 
quarrel with Germany, and we ought to 
get some information from the Govern- 
ment on this very important question. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College 
Division): I should like to have some 
explanation from the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs as to the Nyassa 
district. It is stated that missionaries 


out there have recently been engaged in’ 


very warlike operations, in regard to 
which we should like to have some 
definite information from Her Majesty’s 
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Government. We find that the Consul 
at Nyassa receives £500 a year, while 
there is also a Consul at Quillimane, who 
has been imprisoned for some contraven- 
tion of the Portuguese law, and two 
Vice Consuls in the African mainlands 
serving with the army of the mission- 
aries, who have been fighting against the 
Arabs. Now, we should like to know 
who these gentlemen are. Last year the 
position was this: Some of these mis- 
sionaries and some military officers 
belonging to Her Majesty’s Army were 
engaged in a filibustering war against 
the Arabs, for which I do not blame 
them ; but I think I am entitled to press 
Her Majesty’s Government to define 
what was their position in regard to this 
matter, and what they think are the 
actual rights and wrongs of the mis- 
sionaries. It is stated that they com- 
menced their operations in self-defence, 
that then they asked Her Majesty’s 
Government for protection, and were 
told that if they protected themselves 
they would only be doing what men in 
such a situation had a right to do. The 
consequence was that they did protect 
themselves, with great valour and 
energy, as any other set of men wonld 
do who were fighting for their lives ; but 
at this point a diplomatic dispute arose 
in connection with the Vice Consul at 
Quillimane. The Portuguese refused to 
permit the importation of arms and 
ammunition for their defence, and, while 
our Government were encouraging them 
to defend themselves, the Portuguese 
Government—according to the Portu- 
guese Report—had, at the instigation of 
Her Majesty's Government, laid down 
regulations forbidding the importation 
of gunpowder and weapons by way of 
Quillimane or other portions of. the 
Portuguese territory. The consequence 
was that our own subjects were pre- 
vented from obtaining arms and ammu- 
nition, while it was alleged that the 
Portuguese were allowing arms and 
gunpowder to be sent in for the use of 
the Arabs to any extent they might 
require. It was because of the alleged 
improper importation of gunpowder and 
arms that our Vice Consul was im- 
prisoned, and that imprisonment means 
a very long time, because the Vice 
Consul would have to appeal to the 
Lisbon Authorities to get his sentence 
reversed, or confirmed, as the case might 
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be, and await the result. I ask the 
right hon. Baronet to inform the Com- 
mittee whether the Vice Consul at 
Quillimane has been got out of 
the mess into which he has 
been drawn, or whether he still 
remains with the legal sword of 
the Portuguese hanging over his 
head? The right hon. Baronet has 
told us that while British interests in 
that district are watched over by Her 
Majesty’s Government we need have no 
anxiety ; but I say that it is just when 
they are watched over by Her Majesty’s 
Government that we have the greatest 
auxiety, and it is for this reason and 
because of the oracular and sphinx-like 
nature of the reply given to my hon. 
Friend behind me that I venture to ask 
the right hon. Baronet for more definite 
information. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I am sure the 
hon. Gentleman has no wish that 
I should enter at length into matters 
that have been lately in dispute between 
Her Majesty’s Government and that of 
Portugal, so as to run the risk of re- 
viving the irritation which I trust is in 
the course of being allayed; but I should 
be sorry to be thought unduly reticent 
by withholding information which I am 
able to give in terms that I hope may be 
sitisfactory to the House. I have been 
questioned. as to the division of the 
territory in the neighbourhood of Nyassa, 
and the arrangement for the administra- 
tion of the district. I have to say that 
1 am not at present in a position to 
make a declaration on that subject. 
It is evident that the arrangements for 
the administration of these regions must 
be a matter of very careful consideration ; 
and I think hon. Gentlemen will see that 
I should be acting very improperly were 
I to make a premature declaration on 
this subject. It is a difficult subject, 
and of course it is dependent upon other 
nogotiations which have not been brought 
to a conclusion. I think it would be 
extremely desirable that the spheres of 
influence of the various Powers in Africa 
should be defined, but obviously that is 
an object which cannot be accomplished 
inashort time. It is only lately that 
we have been able to effect limitations 
with the French in Western Africa, and 
we hope that result will be found 
extremely beneficial for the profitable 
exercise of our respective influences and 
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the avoidance of disputes. But it may 
be a long time before that will be brought 
about everywhere. It is not to be 
wondered at that, when various Powers 
are pushing their influence in regions 
never before reached, it should not be 
found possible at once to define the 
territories. The hon. Member for Fer- 
managh asked what is meant by “sphere 
of influence.” A “sphere of influence,” I 
take it, is founded upon an agreement 
made between the Powers concerned. 
For instance, there may be a declaration 
of a sphere of influence between two 
Powers which may not affect a third 
Power's infiuence, like the agreement 
made between the Portuguese and the 
Germans with respect to abstention from 
the exercise of their respective influence 
beyond a certain line. In that case it was 
a declaration of abstention as regards an- 
other Power. In the same way, the respec- 
tive spheres of influence of Great Britain 
and of Germany are defied in North- 
Eastern Africa, so that our colonising 
and administrative operations and theirs 
may not clash one with the other. The 
object of declaring a “sphere of in- 
fluence” is to avoid collision with other 
Powers, and I hope that, as far as the 
declaration of, the spheres of influence 
have gone, they will prove profitable in 
that direction. The hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy has declared himself against 
entrusting companies with colonising 
operations. Nothing I can say would 
alter his opinion upon that point, but it 
is a policy which was not adopted by 
Her Majesty’s present Government. 
We have succeeded to arrangements 
made by our predecessors, and have our- 
selves made others of a similar kind. AsI 
understand that policy, it is to regulate 
and control the settlement of our country- 
men in uncivilised countries, so that they 
may avoid the errors which have 
often been committed in times past. 
Such powers may be exercised by the 
companies, whom we know and whom we 
can control. The Committee will re- 
member that under the Royal Charters 
there can be no administration or ques- 
tion of settlement without the sanction 
or control of Her Majesty’s Government. 
My hon. Friend asked a question with 
regard to the amalgamation of these two 
companies, and inquired what would be 
their rights under the Royal Charters. 
There has been hitherto no question of 
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granting any charter to these companies 
in the interior of Africa. These com- 
panies are voluntary associations at 
present ; they assume and regulate their 
own responsibility. We have nothing to 
say to their amalgamation, because they 
are bodies over whom we have no 
control. If they amalgamate for their 
own purposes, and then approach Her 
Majesty’s Government with the view of 
obtaining certain powers, then arises a 
question whether they ought to possess 
those powers. But that is a question 
which has not been considered. 

Commander BETHELL: Is it the case 
that the South African Company are not 
bounded on the North at all, and that it 
is provided in their charter that they 
may extend on the North? 

*Sr J. FERGUSSON: I believe 
that is the case. Similarly there 
is no boundary line by which the East 
African Company are confined. But I 
would point out to the House that it is 
not desirable that these matters should 
be too closely discussed, for it is manifest 
that such discussions must touch the 
interests of other countries. It has been 
remarked that I have been very reticent 
in these matters, and I would observe 
that it is not unreasonable I should be 
so. The hon. Member for Northampton 
asked what are the rights of the South 
African Company. They are limited to 
the terms of the Charter, and they will 
be answerable to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the way in which they exercise 
their powers. Judging by other com- 
panies’ successes, I hope these Chartered 
Companies have a future before them, 
and that they will lead to an extension of 
British dominions and protection in the 
regions in which they operate. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow wished for an 
explanation of the presence of the Con- 
sul at Mozambique and in the neighbour- 
ing districts. One Consul was appointed 
in the Nyassa district; the other hap- 
pened to be travelling in’ the country, 
and, with much courage and devotion, he 
rendered assistance to the handful of 
Europeans who were maintaining an 
unequal contest. It is true that a 
military officer took part, but I hardly 
think it worthy to call the strife in 
which they were engaged as a “ fiibus- 
tering expedition.” The British, an1 the 
tribes friendly to them, were attacked by 
slave traders, who, with fire and sword, 
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spread desolation through those region® 
of Africa, and when they saw danger im- 
minent, they were compelled to stand on 
their defence. With regard to the im- 
prisonment of the Consul at Mozambique, 
Tam happy to say that it was a mere 
trifling and ephemeral matter. He was 
a gentleman who acted for a time as 
unpaid Vice-Consul. We have a great 
many about the world who perform the 
necessary duties merely for the fees. 
This gentleman, in his private capacity, 
received the consignment of rockets for 
the service of the Lake Company. He 
made, as he thought, an honest declara- 
tion of the consignment to the Local 
Authorities. He was arrested, but 
before the day was over he was 
released, and there was an end of the 
incident. I think I have answered all 
the questions, and I hope the Committee 
will not consider it necessary to go 
further into matters which have lately 
caused some little difficulty between 
two countries so long friendly as Great 
Britain and Portugal, but leave the 
settlement of points which are still in 
question between us, without the risk 
of publicity, to be brought to a conclusion, 
which is not, I hope, far distant, and 
which may restore the friendly relations 
which I trust will always subsist between 
the two countries. 

Dr. CAMERON: I want to know 
something about the Nyassa District. 
When I used the word “ filibustering ” 
I thought it conveyed a much more 
definite idea than do the words “ sphere 
of influence.” “ Filibustering ” means the 
fighting of certain persons without their 
being commissioned by any recognised 
Government. That was the case with 
the fighting in Nyassaland. What I 
want to know is this: If you get these 
“spheres of influence” defined how are 
the people within them to be governed ! 
By these Chartered Companies? If 
so, we should have some guarantee that 
they will be responsible to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. What I com- 
plain of is that at the present moment 
they are not in that position at all. 
The Consul or Representative of 
the Government has no _ power. 
He had no official position among 
these men who were fighting for 
their lives ; he had no control over them ; 
and the consequence was that these 
British subjects were engaged in what 
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was neither more nor less than fili- 
bustering. I must say it appears to me 
to be a matter deserving of some 
consideration that the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not seem to be aware of the 
seriousness of such a state of matters. 
Only a few years back I had occasion to 
call attention to an occurrence in the 
same district, where some missionaries 
took extraordinary powers into their own 
hands, punishing natives most severely 
for certain offences against chastity. 
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Because the natives had their own 


ideas as to what was right and wrong 
these missionaries inflicted on them most 
atrocious punishment, absolutely heating 
some of them to death. We were told 
that these matters brought them within 
the scope of our law, and that a Mission 
wouldgofrom Zanzibar to the scene of the 
disorder. However, the person charged 
with the Mission fell ill, and nothing 
was done. Having seen such things 
going on for a series of years, and 
having seen a prolonged system of 
fighting taking place for another series of 
years, knowing that this country takes a 
great interest in these people and will 
not see them abandoned, and knowing 
that these people are open to a recurrence 
of such dangers, I say that we ourselves 
may be landed in a mess unless we 
take the matter in hand = and 
establish some permanent form of 
Government. The answer the right 
hon. Gentleman gives me is that nothing 
has been done, and that nothing is to be 
done. I say the Government have made 
Chartered Companies. These companies 
derive their rights from you. Are you 
going to give them rights over the 
territory occupied by these missionaries 
and the population they have drawn up 
around them; are you going to leave 
these people governed by responsible 
companies able to defend them if 
attacked in the exercise of their legal 
powers ; or do you intend to leave things 
to drift on as they have drifted for years 
past in a manner which, sooner or later, 
is sure to embroil the relations of this 
country with those of other countries 
who have interests in this part of the 
world ? 

(7.4.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: A little 
time ago I made some observations as to 
the South African Companies, and you, 
Sir, quite rightly held that those obser- 
vations were not in order, though I 
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should be able to make them when we 
got more to the Consular part of this 
Vote. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary has answered one 
or two of the observations I made, so I 
presume it will be convenient for me 
to refer to those mattersnow. The right 
hon. Gentleman put forward as an excuse 
that some of these charters were granted 
by previous Governments; but that is no 
answer to hon. Members sitting in this 
part of the House, who take up a 
perfectly independent attitude, and 
oppose such charters no matter by what 
Government granted. We have opposed 
them when Liberal Governments have 
been in power precisely as we oppose 
them when Conservative Governments 
are inpower. I tried a short time back 
to discover how these charters are 
given. So far as I can see, they are 
granted in the loosest possible manner. 
Some gentleman, presumably with in- 
fluence, goes to, I suppose, the Colonial 
Secretary and says, “We want a 
charter.” There is no opposition. No 
one knows that the charter is being 
asked for until it is granted; and as 
those who ask for it are persons of some 
influence, it seems an almost necessary 
consequence of asking for a charter that 
it should be given. With respect to 
this South African Charter last Session, 
there were certain grants made by Lo- 
bengula, the chief King of Matabeleland, 
to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. I asked several 
questions about the matter—— 

(7.7.) Tae CHAIRMAN: I pointed 
out before that the question of the 
sphere of action of these Chartered 
Companies would come more properly 
under a later Vote dealing with South 
Africa. It may be dealt with here in so 
far as the territory embraced in the 
charter touches territory also affected 
by the Consular Vote, but you cannot 
on this Vote discuss the policy of the 
original granting of a charter. 

(7.8.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I under- 
stand, Sir. As to the matter before us, 
let us have some clear understanding 
as to how far the “sphere of influence,” 
if you like to call it so, extends. What 
has been the answer of the Under 
Secretary? He says the House ought 
to be very reticent about these charters, 
as ill-advised publicity may get us into 
trouble with other nations. He seems 
to think that it is the Foreign Office and 
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not this House who has to settle these 
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matters. It seems to me that both this 
House and Foreign Governments ought 
to know how far the sphere of in- 
fluence of these companies extends. It 
should be specifically stated how far the 
territorial authority of each company 
extends. I should like to ask the Under 
Secretary whether, in the case of this 
latest company, it is a fact that there 
is no specified line of delimitation—is 
the Zambesi the boundary, and, if not, 
what is the line of demarcation? It is 
most desirable to lay down definite 
frontier lines between the sphere of 
influence of each European country ; or 
else, by the action of one of these com- 
panies, we may find ourselves involved 
in war with France, Germany, Portugal, 
or some other European nation. 

*(7.10.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: I 
thought I had indicated what the 
answer is on this point. I thought 1 
gave the Committee to understand that 
the interior frontier of this company has 
not been definitely limited ; but let me 
say that the company working this Royal 
Charter will be closely watched and will 
not be allowed to commit any acts that 
might involve us with Foreign Powers. 
Any step which it might desire to take 
which would seriously endanger our 
relations with Foreign Powers would 
not receive the sanction of the Home 
Government, under whose control the 
company is. 

(7.11.) Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): I should like to put a 
question about a matter which my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Market 
Harborough Division brought before the 
House last Session. I would ask 
whether there is any likelihood of a 
relaxation of the extremely inconvenient 
regulations restraining British medical 
men from practising in Switzerland ? 

*(7.12.) Sir J. FERGUSSON: I have 
heard: several complaints on this head. 
It is, no doubt, a hardship on our 
fellow-countrymen in Switzerland that 
they cannot always avail themselves of 
the services of British medical men, but 
the medical profession is a close one in 
all Kuropean countries. In Switzerland 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
unable to come to satisfactory terms 
with the Swiss Authorities, mainly owing 
to there being no equivalent to be given 
to the Swiss in return for the relaxation 
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of the objectionable regulations. An 
arrangement has, however, been come to 
in favour of British medical men 
regularly living in Switzerland. I am 
afraid, however, that it is not possible to 
get rid of the main grievance the hon. 
Member refers to. . 

(7.14.) Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND 
(Middlesex, Uxbridge): I would point 
out that, according to my own know- 
ledge, last year an English medical man 
was fined 500 francs for giving medical 
advice to a lady staying at the same 
hotel in the Engadine. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: That medical’ 
gentleman was not one of those in 
whose favour the relaxation was made. 

(7.16.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I think 
the Swiss Authorities are quite right. 
There are a lot of quacks in England, 
and precautions are taken in this country 
against their palming themselves off as 
fully-qualified medical men. How are 
the Swiss to know whether an alleged 
British medical man is really qualified or 
not? Why should not an English doctor 
who goes abroad be required to show to 
some Authority there that he knows 
something of his profession? The ex- 
amination English doctors are required 
to pass in Switzerland is a very simple 
one, and I am assured that only the 
greatest ignoramus would fail under it. 
I have seen a good deal of English 
doctors abroad. Generally speaking, 
they are little men who cannot get on at 
home. They call themselves “ Dr.,” get 
puffed by their friends, and secure a 
practice, and end by killing and destroy- 
ing far more than the native doctors in 
their own country. I hope nothing will 
be done to urge Switzerland to do away 
with the excellent regulations she has 
laid down in this matter. 

(7.17.) Mr. P. STANHOPE: 
I -must take exception to the items 
for clerk allowances in the case of 
Chili, Mexico, Peru, Roumania, Servia, 
and other places. In my opinion, Chili 
and Bulgaria would be excellent schools 
for some of the young attachés. We 
have 56 second and third secretaries, 
who seem to enjoy themselves in the 
larger capitals. In Paris there are 
five, in Vienna five, in Berlin five,. and 
soon. Many of them I believe to be 
redundant. In Bulgaria Mr. O’Conor 
has done excellent service, and a young 
attaché would be greatly benefited by 
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being placed under a man of his 
experience. I beg to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by striking out £250 
clerk allowance for Chili. 

(7.20.) Tur CHAIRMAN: The 
reduction must be on the General Vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £307,359, 
be granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. 
Philip Stanhope.) 


*(7.20.) Sir J. FERGUSSON: I can 
only say that the junior members of the 
Service are sent where it is thought they 
can be most usefully employed. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that the 
attachés and junior secretaries at the 
Embassies are not sufficiently employed. 
I know that more than once during the 
last four years certain Ambassadors 
have had to ask for further assistance 
on account of the pressure of the work 
devolving on them. The Mission in 
Bulgaria is on a temporary footing, and 
we have not yet been able to enter into 
official relations with the Bulgarian 
Government under the present Prince. 

(7.22.) Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, 8. W., 
Newton): I should like to draw atten- 
tion to the practice—which has now 
grown to considerable dimensions—of 
drafting into the Service men who have 
had no previous experience of it or con- 
nection with it. ‘I desire to obtain some 
explanation of the fact that student 
interpreters in the Levant have been 
reduced in number. I should like to 
know whether the reduction has been 
made because the Government consider 
that the student interpreters have not 
been of any real assistance. I can only 
assure the Government that in the 
opinion of those best entitled to judge 
they have been found of great value. 

*(7.24.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: I do 
not think it has yet been decided 
whether the number of student inter- 
preters in the Levant shall be increased 
or not. At present, I believe, it is 
thought that there are enough of them 
for the Service. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 
(7.25.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: I was 
about to move the reduction of the Vote 
for the Chargé d’ Affaires at Darmstadt 
and also at Coburg. The right hon. 
Gentleman has anticipated me with 
Mr. P. Stanhope 
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regard to Darmstadt, by saying that the 
position there was not to be filled up. I 
hope he will be able to make a similar 
statement with regard to Coburg. 

*(7.26.) Sm J. FERGUSSON was 
understood to say that there was only 
a subordinate agent at Coburg. 

(7.26.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: Why 
should there be a Chargé d’Affaires at 
Coburg ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : It is necessary 
to have an officer to attend to the 
interests of British subjects in certain 
places. There have been one or two cases 
in which I can assure the hon. Gentle- 
man that people who came to me were 
very thankful, indeed, for the good offices 
which were performed. 

(7.27.) Sir G. CAMPBELL : I quite 
see that someone must look after British 
subjects, but usually that officer is 
designated a Consul. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Consuls are 
usually appointed only where there are 
sufficiently large commercial relations to 
make their services necessary. There are 
no Consuls at the minor German capitals. 

(7.28.) Mr. A. OCONNOR: In this 
Vote by far the largest sum comes under 
the head of Turkey. It is, perhaps, 
necessary and proper that it is so, 
because the responsibility of this country 
with regard to Turkey is of a different, 
and in some respects a more important, 
character than with regard to any other 
European country. It is now 11 years 
since the late Lord Beaconsfield and the 
present Prime Minister arrived at 
Charing Cross and received a great 
ovation on their announcing that they 
brought back “peace with honour.” I[ 
feel it rather difficult to reconcile: that 
boast with the attitude which the Go- 
vernment have taken up with regard 
to a portion, at least, of the subjects of 
the Sultan.—I mean the inhabitants of 
Armenia. The Armenians were entitled, 
under the Treaty of 1856, to look to this 
country and other European Powers for 
a certain amount of intervention and 
protection against the barbarities and 
atrocities to which they had long been 
subject. At the time that Treaty was 
passed Greece, Crete, Herzegovina, and 
Bulgaria were in many respects on 
the same footing as Armenia; and 
with respect to every one of those 
Provinces of the Turkish Empire, 
the intervention of this country has 
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not been withheld. With regard, 
however, to Armenia, where the Chris- 
tian subjects have probably suffered 
more than in any other portion of 
the territory of the Porte, this country 
has failed to do what appears to be 
its plain duty. By the Treaty of San 
Stefano, Russia undertook certain 
responsibilities with respect to the 
Christian subjects of the Porte in Asia. 
But that responsibility was set aside, and 
a new responsibility was adopted by the 
Great Powers which met at the Berlin 
Congress. By the 61st Article of the 
Berlin Treaty the Signatory Powers 
undertook not only to secure protection 
to the inhabitants of Armenia against 
the Circassians and the Kurds, but to 
obtain from the Porte guarantees in the 
shape of local reforms which were 
necessary for that purpose, and, at the 
instance of Lord Salisbury, there were 
specially added to the 61st Article words 
which threw on the Porte the obligation 
of furnishing the other Signatory Powers 
with Reports from time to time as to the 
measures to be taken in order to effect 
those objects. The Powers undertook 
by the same Treaty to supervise the 
application of the reforms. How has 
that engagement been carried out? It 
is impossible for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to repudiate, as he has attempted to 
do, any special responsibility on the part 
of this country in respect of Turkey. 
The responsibility is concomitant with 
our authority and power, and must be 
measured by it. It is useless to pretend 
that the country does not practically 
guarantee the integrity of the Turkish 
Kmpire. If it were not for Great 
Britain, unquestionably the fabric of the 
Turkish Empire would have been, in 
the last 10 years, much _ more 
seriously broken than it has been, if 
not irretrievably ruined by forces which 
are only too well recognised. The 
Armenians have special claims upon this 
country, and upon Lord Salisbury, in this 
particular matter, because they received, 
at the time of the Congress of Berlin, 
special and direct acknowledgement from 
his Lordship, not only of the direct 
interest which the Government of Her 
Majesty took in their condition, but that 
his own personal efforts should not be 
wanting in order to secure the needed 
reforms. What has been done since ? 
Absolutely nothing. Atrocities of the 
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most horrible description on men, women, 
and children, have been perpetrated 
without number. In Erzeroum, Van, 
and Mush, it is the ordinary every-day 
lot of the Christians not only to be 
assaulted and robbed by the Kurds, but 
to suffer every kind of exaction at the 
hands of the Turkish authorities. We 
have had furnished to us a Blue Book 
which contains, among other things, a 
long account of the trial of one of the 
greatest ruffians who ever disgraced 
Turkish annals—I mean Moussa Bey. 
That man has been acquitted of the 
charges brought against him, and it is 
reported in the Blue Book that the trial 
was little better than a farce, and that the 
Procureur General, instead of being a 
prosecuting officer, was practically an 
advocate for the accused, and bullied and 
brow-beat the witnesses against Moussa 
Bey, so that they were practically afraid 
to give evidence. We are told that 
our Ambassador will endeavour to 
procure a further trial, but we have 
heard nothing of any definite step being 
taken on the subject. We know that 
some of Moussa’s associates and supporters 
in Armenia have been decorated, and 
that the very brother of this ruffian has 
been engaged in predatory attacks and 
outrages on the Christian population in 
the neighbourhood of Bitlis. The unfor- 
tunate people are driven by the inaction 
of Her Majesty’s Government to cast 
their eyes in a totally different direction 
for protection—I mean in the direction of 
Russia. Russia has already absorbed a 
portion of that which was formerly 
Armenia, and the armed forces of Russia 
are looking over the walls, as it were, 
into the Armenian quarters. The 
Armenians have no desire to come under 
the authority or the rule of the Czar. 
They are perfectly willing to remain 
subjects of the Sultan. All they ask is 
that they should be allowed such local 
and domestic administration as shall 
protect them from the exactions of the 
Turkish officials and from the predatory 
attacks of the Kurds. They do not, 
unfortunately, perhaps, for themselves, 
do what the Bosnians or the Bulgarians 
or Herzegovenians did. They have not 
had recourse to insurrection. It is true 
there have been little local riots, but 
there has been nothing in the way of 
organised resistance. But the action of 
Her Majesty's Government practically 
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teaches them that if, like others, 
they will only resort to armed in- 
surrection, they will attract the 
attention of Her Majesty's Government, 
and possibly of other Powers, and secure 
that which their present attitude renders 
practically hopeless. If you do not 
interfere, how long do you expect the 
Government of the Czar to stand idly 
by? Surely it is high time the Govern- 
ment of the Queen brought some pres-~ 
sure on the Porte to secure not merely 
the punishment of isolated ruffians like 
Monssa Bey, but to secure some of those 
administrative reforms and guarantees 
which not only the Porte undertook to 
bring about, but. which the Signatory 
Powers promised to see carried out. I 
do not want to move a reduction of the 
Vote, because I suppose it would only be 
a formality. Possibly the observations 
I have made will be sufficient to evoke 
from the right hon. Gentleman some- 
thing definite in the way of a reply. 
(7.44.) Mr. LEVESON-GOWER 
(Stoke-on-Trent): In reference to the 
question of the state of Armenia, I take 
leave to recall to the recollection of the 
right hon. Gentleman a statement as 
to the outrages and violations of women, 
and murders and robberies, which took 
place but a short time ago in the district 
mentioned by the hon. Member for East 
Donegal. When I asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he would give in- 
structions for an inquiry to be made as 
to the truth or otherwise of the reports 
he said he could not undertake to make 
any inquiry upon third-hand rumours. 
The accounts had a very definite source. 
They were contained in a letter written 
by the chief Ecclesiastical Authority at 
Van to the Patriarch of Armenia, and 
by him transmitted to the Porte; and 
it seems to me that, under these circum- 
stances, there are two courses open to 
Her Majesty’s Government, either to 
direct Sir William White, at Con- 
stantinople, to go direct to the Porte and 
inquire into the truth of the statements, 
or else to direct the Consuls whose 
salaries are included in the Vote to 
make inquiries on the spot and report to 
Her Majesty’s Government. I know 
the Government are fond of replying 
that they do not attach very much 
importance to newspaper reports, but let 
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accounts of the outrages in Bulgaria first 


appeared in the Daily News. The hon. 
Member for East Donegal has shown 
with great clearness that Armenia. has 
special claims on this country, in conse- 
quence not only of the Treaty of 1856, 
but of the arrangement of 1878. The 
Porte gave a distinct promise to Her 
Majesty’s Government that they would 
institute certain reforms in the manage- 
ment of Armenia. How far those 
reforms have been carried out has been 
shown by the form of trial adopted in the 
case of Moussa Bey. Unless the right 
hon. Gentleman can give the Committee 
some assurance that some steps will be 
taken to inquire into the truth of the 
rumours, and that, if they are found to 
be true, some representation will be 
made to the Porte, with a view of pre- 
venting a recurrence of the outrages, I 
shall feel it my duty to move a reduction 
of the Vote by £500. 

(7.48.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I 
never agree with the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) in thinking that 
we ought to interfere in Armenia. I| 
have not the slightest doubt there are 
great atrocities in Armenia, and that the 
Turkish Government is one of the 
vilest Governments that ever existed 
in the civilised world, but the 
difficulty is to know how’ we 
ought to interfere. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Stoke has just said we have 
the right of intervention by the Treaty 
of 1878. Yes, but that treaty was a 
reciprocal treaty. We obtained the 
right to interfere, that is to say, the 
Turks engaged that they would properly 
govern Asia Minor, and, on the other 
hand, we guaranteed to the Turks the 
whole of Asia Minor against the attacks 
of the whole world. I objected altogether 
to that treaty. I object to it now. I 
do not consider whether the Turks mis- 
govern or govern well in Armenia, but | 
maintain that we ought in no sort of 
way to give them a territorial guarantee 
of their position in Asia Minor. That 
representations should be made to the 
Turkish Government to the effect that 
Europe is shocked at the treatment of 
the Armenians, I could well understand, 
but it seems to me we ought not to make 
the representation separately, and base 
our intervention on the Treaty of 1878. 


me» remind the Committee that precisely | I think we ought, moreover, with the 
the same answer was given when the other European Powers, to tell the 
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Tarkish Government that they have 
absolutely failed in properly governing 
Armenia, and that now and for hence- 
forth we absolutely refrain from any 
species of guarantee or promise or hope 
that we will come to their aid if they 
are attacked by Russia. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Leveson-Gower) says we ought to 
make a complaint. But suppose the 
Turks replied, “Whether we govern ill or 
well, it is not your affair,” would my 
hon. Friend suggest that we should 
intervene? [Mr. Leveson-Gowrr: No.] 
Then what does my hon. Friend suggest ? 
I do not see what would come of this 
intervention. That is why I think we 
ought to exercise the very greatest 
caution in making any isolated com- 
plaint to Turkey on the misgovernment 
of Armenia. 

(7.52.) Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR: I think 
my hon, Friend does not take sufficient 
account of the moral r-sponsibility placed 
on this country with regard to Armenia. 
Asa matter of fact, the Armenians would 
have been properly protected by the 
Treaty of St. Stefano in its original form, 
but, owing to the intervention of Lord 
Beaconsfield and the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, the protection given to those 
people was partially withdrawn. By the 
61st Article of the Treaty of Berlin the 
Porte engaged to carry out, without any 
delay, the improvements and reforms 
which were demanded by the local needs 
in the provinces inhabited by the Ar- 
menians and to guarantee their security 
against the Circassians and the Kurds. 
And the Article went on to provide that 
the Porte would periodically publish the 
Reports of the measures taken for the 
information of the Powers who were to 
superintend the application ‘of those 
measures. There is no doubt that we 
are one of the Powers entitled to receive 
Reports, and that, secondly, we are bound 
to superintend the application of those 
measures. The possession of Cyprus is, I 
think, sufficient ground for our insisting 
that Turkey shall carry out reforms in 
Armenia. Let me say I find nothing 
whatever in the Blue Book presented 
with reference to the trial of Moussa 
Bey in respect to which blame can be 
cast on the Marquess of Salisbury 
or Sir William White, for Sir William 
White has shown that he is earnestly 
desirous that the man should be properly 
tried, and he has shown sufficiently his 
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in which that trial has been conducted. 
And the Marquess of Salisbury wrote to 
Sir William White :— 

‘“‘Her Majesty’s Government rely on yout 

Excellency not to relax your endeavours to hav® 
justice done in this case. They leave it to your 
discretion to take every fitting opportunity to 
impress upon the Government of the Sultan 
the danger of allowing the continuance 
of such a state of things as has been 
shown to exist in the districts of Van, Bitlis, 
and Mush. All the Sultan’s subjects, whether 
Christian or Mohammedan, have a right to be 
protected against outrage to their persons and 
property, and unle:s they can obtain proper 
remedy in the Courts of Justice the discontent 
caused by failure to get redress will constitute 
a serious danger to the Ottoman Empire.” 
The Secretary for Foreign Affairs and the 
Under Secretary will really be acting in 
full accord with the excellent sentiment 
expressed in these sentences if they will 
intervene, as my hon. Friend advises 
them to do, in an effective manner in the 
gross ill-treatment to which the 
Armenians are constantly béi%g sub- 
jected. I assume the Under Secretary 
agrees with the statements of Colonel 
Chermside. Colonel Chermside cannot 
be accused of unduly favouring the 
Armenians, because in some sentences 
are strong condemnations of the reports 
made by the Armenians as gross exag- 
gerations. For instance, he denies that 
outrage exists to any very great extent ; 
but, at the same time, he makes several 
statements which show that the security 
of the property and the person of the 
Armenians is very small indeed in the 
districts in question. One sentence fully 
sustains the contention of Lord Salisbury 
that the treatment of the unhappy Ar- 
menians is a very great danger, not only 
to the Turkish Empire, but to the peace 
of the whole world, because, unquestion- 
ably, if this kind of things goes on much 
longer you will have a spirit of sympathy 
amongst the Christians of Russia that 
will force the hands of the Government 
there, as it forced the hands of the 
Government previously in the case of 
Bulgaria. This is what Colonel Cherm- 
side says— 

‘“‘As education develops, the Armenians, 
who look to the Western nations as their 
model, become more and more discontented 
with the Oriental civilisation in which 
they find themselves. The uneducated 
classes are merely loyal.as far as influenced by 
‘the educated. The old race and religious an- 
tipathy to Kurd and Moslem exists. ‘Their 
sympathies are with any Christian Power as 
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against the Turk. The educated, from their 
habits of intrigue and mutual jealousies, are as 
incompetent as ever to combine, and the poorer 
classes have no power, being rarely armed, and 
being surrounded by a majority of the hostile 
und dominant religion. ‘he ‘Turks, however, 
are quite correct, in my opinion, in considering 
them disaffected. ‘he formation, a few years 
since, of Secret Societies and Committees near 
Erzeroum, and in other districts, the proposals 
and attempts to procure arms, the occurrences 
of recent years at and near Van, all indicate the 
true sentiments of disaffection. It would in- 
deed be strange were it otherwise.” 
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I think the Under Secretary will agree 
that this Report of Colonel Chermside is 
dictated by a spirit of the greatest 
moderation and careful examination. 
The position is this: a population in a 
state of insecurity, irritation, and dis- 
affection; a neighbouring nation pro- 
fessing the same creed, and this nation 
every day excited by a course of ill 
treatment of their co-religionists ; and 
we in this country have the power, 
voluntarily assumed, because the trans- 
formation of the Treaty of San Stefano 
was mainly the act of England, to inter- 
pose on behalf of the Armenians. It is 
our duty to check this mal-administration, 
and our responsibility is strong. I hope 
the matter will not be dismissed by a 
reference to want of authenticity in the 
reports. This is a thing any Tory 
Minister shouldavoid. There is no more 
shocking example of such an error than 
the historic speech of Lord Beacorisfield 
in which he so dismissed the original 
reports of the Bulgarian atrocities. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman’s reply 
will show that the Government recognise 
their responsibility, and are willing to do 
their best to obtain something like 
justice and security forthe long persecuted 
Christians in Armenia. 


(8.0.) Str GEORGE CAMPBELL : 
I must say my view is very nearly that 
of the hon. Member for Northampton. 
I believe it is hopeless to expect good 
Turkish administration. The Turkish 
Empire is rotten, and the Sultan is an 
incapable ruler, who rejects all attempts 
to popularise government. We cannot 
expect good government in Turkey until 
it is purified by revolution. Inasmuch 
as the Porte has failed absolutely and 
entirely to fulfil its obligations under the 
Treaty of 1878, we are entirely absolved 
from any obligation ‘we incurred under 
that Treaty ; our hands are free, we are 
not bound to support that rotten Empire 
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when attacked. In Armenia it is not only 
the will but the power that is wanting 
to carry out promised reforms. Under 
the Treaty of 1878 the obligations of the 
Porte are clear, and it bound itself to 
give a Constitution similar to that of 
Crete and of the European provinces of 
Turkey. Bnt neither in Armenia or Mace- 
donia have the obligations been fulfilled. 
In Macedonia the gravest abuses exist in 
direct opposition to Treaty obligations. 
As regards Armenia I admit extreme 
difficulty ; the population is exceedingly 
mixed, and I do not think that in any 
of the districts the Armenians are a 
majority of the population. In Van, no 
doubt, the population ought to be pro- 
tected, but we cannot protect all the 
world. It is better to say that the Turks 
having failed to fulfil their obligations, 
we are, on our part, relieved from the 
duties we conditionally undertook. There 
is one other matter I would mention. 
The practice has been a good deal followed 
of trying to cure these evils by blistering. 
It seems to me that in regard to Armenia 
and Khurdistan there has been an idea 
that blistering is the right course to 
pursue, and that the blister has been 
applied in the appointment of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, a gentleman who -has 
succeeded in stirring up ill-feeling where- 
ever he has been. -On the consular 
part of the Vote I propose to move a 
reduction, on the specific ground that 
there has been an abuse of the system of 
retirement and pension on medical 
certificate. I took occasion to ask if Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd’s appointment was im 
order to promote conciliation and peace, 
and I was not surprised that the answer 
was “No.” Mr. Clifford Lloyd is a 
firebrand. He retired from service in 
Ireland upon a medical certificate, and 
was sent to another part of the 
world. He again retired on a 
medical certificate, and we thought 
we had heard the last of him as 
a public servant. But where things are 
getting into a heated state, where strife 
is predominant, and there is mischief to 
be done, Mr. Clifford Lloyd reappears 
again, and I hope that some explanation 
of the appointment will be forth- 
coming. 

*(8.10.) Mr. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, KE): The denunciation of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, and of its 
possible results, by the hon. Member for 
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Northampton, and others, seem to me to 
be rather in the nature of an ana- 
chronism. It is rather like slaying the 
slain. Whatever faults I have to find 
with the Ministry I do consider them a 
sane Ministry, and whatever suggestions 
are offered them I do not suppose they 
will consider the Anglo Turkish Conven- 
tion to be anything but what it was 
happily described to be some years ago, 
“ An insane Convention that no practical 
body of men would carry into effect.” 
That being so, I venture to say that 
suggestions that sometimes come from 
this side, from those, who, like myself, 
are interested in the fate of the Christian 
populations in the Turkish dominions, do 
not contemplate the carrying of British 
arms into the remote fastnesses of 
Armenia. We maintain that these dis- 
cussions are of real value and of vital 
importance to the immediate future of 
these oppressed and unfortunate popula- 
tions. They show that we are moved by 
the reports of their sufferings, which 
from time to time reach us, though any 
amount of dust is attempted to be thrown 
in our eyes by the Turkish Government 
and officials. Iam glad to say that the 
conduct of Sir William White through- 
out the whole of the Moussa Bey affair 
deserves the warmest commendation. I 
have the more satisfaction in saying this 
because last year I ventured to pass 
certain strictures upon his conduct, 
which now I say is absolutely free 
from censure. These discussions are of 
real value, for they draw attention to the 
fact that these unfortunate people have 
friends in England who will ventilate 
their grievances, and set before the 
public opinion of Europe the story of 
their sufferings. The hon. Member for 
the Scotland division has referred to the 
important memorandum of Consul 
Chermside. Now, he is an official who 
is rather inclined to apologise for Turkish 
administration, rather inclined to receive 
Reports which favour their side of the 
question, and his contributions to the 
Blue Book are certainly less favourable 
to the Armenian population than are the 
Reports of Consul Devey, who is nearer 
the scene of the outrages. I only mention 
this to show the importance of Consul 
Chermside’s admissions. If he does not 
quite apologise for Turkish administration 
he endeavours to represent that things 
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are not quite so bad as they have been. 
He admits the existence of outrages, but 
he says they are less frequent, and some 
of the statements, especially in reference 
to the ill-treatment of women, are grossly 
exaggerated. But, then, in another part 
of his Memorandum we find confirmation 
of the statement of the attacks to which 
the Christian population are subjected 
from the Kurdish tribes, and an admis- 
sion that the area of these outrages has 
been widened. Consul Chermside says 
the Turkish Government have endea- 
voured to improve the Courts of Justice, 
and are endeavouring, he says, to carry 
out their obligations under the Treaty of 
Berlin by this means, but they have not 
the best material for carrying this out, 
and so their object is defeated. Then he 
goes on to say that the policy of the 
Government has been to develop Moslem 
self-reliance, and, side by side with this 
passage, he says the difference in status 
between Moslem and Christian popula- 
tions is very marked. Is not this owing 
to the policy of developing Moslem self- 
reliance? Practically this and other 
passages in the Memorandum support 
the contention put forward by some 
of the friends of the Armenians that 
the policy of Turkish administration 
is to lower the position of the Chris- 
tians, step by step, so leaving them 
more open to the outrages to which 
they have been subjected. I do not 
know whether any reference has yet 
been made to a very important memorial 
addressed by the Armenian Ecclesiastics 
and the Patriarch tothe Turkish Govern- 
ment, which is important as showing the 
tendency of the Turkish. policy in regard 
to the suppression of the rights of the 
Armenians. In this memorial from the 
priesthood complaint is made of the 
withdrawal from their Ecclesiastical 
Courts of Jurisdiction in certain classes 
of cases, and of the withdrawal of the 
right to publish their own historical, 
educational, and religious books, in viola- 
tion of the direct engagement to protect 
the rights of the Christian population. 
This is a matter of the greatest possible 
importance, and I should like to hear 
if Her Majesty's Government have 
directed that any representation should 
be made to the Porte, through Sir William 
White, on the withdrawal of these rights. 
Obviously, these rights are of the greatest 
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importance, dealing, as they do, with 
questions of marriage and inheritance in 
a community situated among a poly- 
gamous race, and they are nights that 
have again and again been granted by 
Sultans of Turkey. These things are 
dangerously indicative of the real 
Turkish policy towards the . Christian 
population, to degrade the Christians 
and encourage the Moslem population 
to ignore Christian rights. Any- 
one who reads the facts contained 
in the Blue Book will see that, in sub- 
stance, the charges brought forward last 
year are more than substantiated. 
These discussions point to the fact that 
we are face to face with a dangerous 
policy of repression and misrepresenta- 
tion and withdrawal of Christian rights, 
and I think the British Government 
have an ample right to declare that no 
means shall be left untried for putting 
legitimate diplomatic pressure upon the 
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Porte to end this state of things. We 
have ample proof in the past that 
the desire of the Armenians is 
not to amalgamate themselves with 


Russia, but rather that they shall bea 
buffer between our interests and Russian 
aggrandisement. This tendency among 
other Christian populations was neglec- 
ted in the past, until, driven to extremity, 
they had no refuge but in the arms of 

Russia. Before we come to that critical 
stage, which is fast approaching, I hope 
Her Majesty’s Government will make a 
strong effort to obtain concerted diplo- 
matic action among the Powers, not 
military, but diplomatic action, to 
represent to the Porte, and press upon it 
the absolute necessity of conceding 
reforms, and a modified form of 
autonomous government for Armenia, 
to end those troubles it is not only the 
right but the duty of England to bring 
forward. 

*(8.20.) Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : 
I share a great many of the sentiments 
which have been given expression to by 
hon. Gentlemen with reference to the 
hardships suffered by some of the 
Christian population in Turkey, espe- 
cially in the instances referred to, and 
regret that at this time of day such 
outrages should not have been dealt with 
ina firmer manner. It does not seem that 
we should be unduly sentimental to feel 
deep regret, if not something stronger, 
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that when at last a man who has been 
notorious for his crimes and his cruelties 
had been brought to trial before the 
eyes of Europe, his trial should have 
been conducted in a way s0 little calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence in the course 
of justice, and to show so little regard 
for the public opinion of the world, 
which must, undoubtedly, condemn such 
evasions of justice. ‘These are feelings 
we all must. share, and Iam glad that 
hon. Members have recognised in the 
Papers lately presented that, in regard to 
the trial of Moussa Bey, Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador has fitly represented the 
opinion of this country. Her Majesty’s 
Government have not been slow to press 
on the Porte that it is its duty and 
interest to bring this man to a just and 
fair trial. Hon. Members who have ex- 
pressed approval of Sir William White’s 
conduct have only confirmed that high 
praise which was accorded to him by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian on 
the first night of the Session. Our 
representative has not been lacking in 
anything that could bring the opinion 
and the influence of this country to bear 
on the position of the subject races, or 
in anything that could induce the Go- 
vernment of the country to deal 
adequately with gross offences when they 
were brought to its knowledge. Hon. 
Members, however, must recognise that 
there is a point at which advice and 
solicitation from a foreigner might fail 
in their purpose. If the representatives 
of other Powers were not as energetic in 
representing the public opinion of Europe 
in such a matter, and Her Majesty's 
Ambassador, on the other hand, was 
constantly knocking at the doors of the 
Porte, and tendering advice as to the 
affairs of the country, I think it might 
rather tend to diminish British influence 
than secure the objects we have at heart. 
The hon. Member for East Donegal (Mr. 
A. O’Connor) has referred to the 
treaty in which the Ottoman Go- 
vernment entered into engagements 
to improve the government of 
the provinces and the condition of 
the Christian population, and although a 
special Convention was entered into for 
the purpose of devising such measures, in 
concert with ourselves, for the better 
government of the Asiatic population, 
that Convention has practically been 
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non-effective. It has never been found 
possible to secure that concert between 
Her Majesty’s Government and ‘the Otto- 
man Government with regard to specific 
measures. Undoubtedly: Her Majesty’s 
Government, not alone the present 
Government, but they have acted in 
common with their predecessors, have 
urged upon the Ottoman Government, in 
its own interests, and in order that the 
public opinion of this country might not 
be alienated from a country which has 
been our ally, that it should not disregard 
all its promises by a continual failure to 
administer good government in those 
provinces. It is not, of course, possible 
for Her Majesty’s Government to exercise 
material and substantial power in the 
Ottoman dominions. We can only bring 
to notice what is the sentiment of the 
people of this country, and point out how 
largely the policy of the Government is 
always influenced by public opinion here ; 
and that if the Ottoman Government is 
deaf to such counsels, and so weak as to 
fail to carry out those reforms which 
seem to Her Majesty’s Government to be 
urgently called for, then such a policy will 
certainly not be to its advantage, and 
must tend to the alienation of the feeling 
in this country. The Government of the 
Sultan, however, have very great diffi- 
culties to deal with. In _ particular 
provinces a fertile source of danger is the 
contending races and tribes, who are 
extremely difficult to control. Last year, 
when these matters were under discus- 
ston, I pointed out that the Porte had 
given proofs of a desire for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Christian 
provinces by. the appointment of an 
official whose antecedents gave promise 
of good government, and I am very glad 
to be able to tell the Committee that very 
lately a despatch was received from Con- 
stantinople which contains a report from 
Bitlis, describing the good effect pro- 
duced on the government of that 
province since Réouf Pacha assumed 
direction of affairs. This despatch 
will form part of the next Blue 
Book to be laid before the House. 
So far as Armenia is concerned, we know 
that the Governor General of the pro- 
vince is taking measures to restore order 
and repress disturbances. From the 
Blue Book, to which reference has 
been made, it will be recognised that 
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the Government have encouraged Her 
Majesty’s officers to send full Reports of 
the state of affairs in that part of the 
world. Colonel Chermside’s account is 
in some respects encouraging. I had 
the advantage of a good deal of con- 
versation with him recently, and he 
assured me that, much as there is to 
regret and much as there is to be done 
for the good government of these pro- 
vinces, there has been substantial 
improvement in the condition of the 
people there. 1 should do wrong if I 
were to promise the Committee that the 
Government can do much, but I can say 
with confidence that whatever is in the 
power of Her Majesty’s Government to 
do for the amelioration of the condition 
of the people, and the removal of the 
grievances they endure, it will be the 
duty and interest of the Government to 
carry out in the cause of humanity and 
the peace of the world. (8.33.) 


(9.5.) Notice taken, that 40 Members 
were not present; Hovse counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: The answer just 
given by the right hon. Baronet the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs is 
not so satisfactory as the Committee 
would desire. No doubt the Committee 
will appreciate the sympathetic tone of 
the hon. Baronet’s remarks, but beyond 
this it will be impossible for them to go. 
The right hon. Baronet appeared to think 
that whatever might be the condition of 
the Christian subjects in Turkey it is 
impossible for Her Majesty’s Government 
to move hand or foot in the matter for 
any practical purpose. If that is the 
conclusion to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has really come I venture to 
think he must have very strange ideas 
of our treaty obligations, because the 
terms of the Treaty of Berlin are so 
express and emphatic that those who 
are party to them must have intended to 
have laid down clear and specific obliga- 
tions. It was there arranged that 
immediately, and without any delay, the 
Porte should undertake certain ameliora- 
tions in the condition of the inhabitants 
of Armenia, and the introduction of 
certain reforms. That was altogether 
apart from the question of the protec- 
tion of the Christian inhabitants from 
the attacks and outrages of the Circas- 
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sians and the Kurds. With regard tothe 
administrative reforms then promised, 
an undertaking was entered into by the 
Porte that, from time to time, Reports 
should be made to the other Signatory 
Powers of the reformatory steps that 
were taken. I should like to hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman what Reports 
have been received in carrying out this 
undertaking. I think we shall find 
they have amounted practically to 
nothing.. If, however, any Reports have 
been received, I would ask what steps 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
to impress upon the Porte the obliga- 
tions under which it rests in consequence 
of the words which were added at the 
express wish of Lord Salisbury. ‘ The 
right hon. Gentleman has given us no 
information on this point. His remarks 
are almost entirely confined to the very 
notorious and extreme cases of crime 
and atrocity committed by one particular 
individual, but the individual atrocities 
are only a small portion of the case. 
At the time of the Berlin Conference, 
the Armenians who then addressed Lord 
Beaconsfield stated emphatically that 
however great the misconduct of the 
Kurds and Circassians might have been 
that of the Turks was still worse and 
more hateful, and it was in regard to 
these evils that the undertaking I have 
referred to was entered into by the 
Porte. The right hon. Gentleman has 
informed us that the condition of the 
country is better than it used to be, and 
he has referred us to the Report of 
Colonel Chermside. I also have before 
me the Report of Colonel Chermside. He 
says— 

‘The state of affairs which evokes so much 
sympathy for the lot of Turkish Armenians in 
Kurdistan always exists.” 

Then again— 


“The virtual inequality of Christian and 
Moslem, the want of efficient protection to the 
former, and of vindication of violence towards 
him exists as before; nor need I trouble 
your Excellency with a repetition of the many 
well-known shortcomings of Turkish adminis. 
tiation.” 


Further on he says— 

‘The contributions demanded by the Aghas 
are in no wise recognised by the Guvernment, 
but the latter is, of course, perfectly aware of 
their existence.”’ : 

It should be known that those exactions 
here referred to are at least three times 
Mr, A. O'Connor 
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the amount that can properly be im- 
posed by law. On page 19 of his Report, 
Colonel Chermside says— 


“Former Reports of Major Clayton and 
Colonel Everett describe the very abject con- 
dition of the inhabitants of many Christian 
hamlets and villages; this still exists.’’ 


Further on he says— 


“The great scourge of the settled population 
of the mountainous districts of Kurdistan, 
between Van and the Tigris, and South of the 
Eastern Euphrates, is the ‘ Kocher’ or nomad 
Kurdish population. Since the removal of the 
Begs, the Kochers have invaded districts 
formerly free from them. It is freely asserted 
that since the Berlin Treaty, Turkey has done 
nothing to improve. matters in her Asiatic 
provinces. The limiting of the power of the 
Executive, the introduction of the new system 
of ‘Tribunals of Justice were very comprehen- 
sive and expensive measures. ‘Their failure for 
want of good instruments for execution, and 
for other reasons, is notorious and fully 
dealt with in numerous Consular Reports. 
What is, perhaps, the crux of the question as 
regards the Armenians, is that efficient pro- 
tection is not extended to individuals, neither 
are their rights vindicated, nor their equality 
anything but a name.” 


Then again— 


“The fostering of the exclusive spirit of 
Islam, combined with the great jealousy of 
Moslems at the material prosperity of such a 
large number of their Christian fellow subjects 
have stimulated that bitter feeling against . 
Christians which so strongly pervades the 
Moslems throughout the Empire, more notice- 
ably so, indeed, in other districts than Kurdis- 
tan. It is often asserted that, owing to the 
toleration of Turkey as regards language, 
religions, &c., the Armenians are by no means 
disaffected, and only anxious fur security, 
tranquility, and. the real recognition of their 
rights as citizens. This view is rather that of 
those educated Armenians, dwellers in towns, 
who are aware of the advantages which they 
enjoy in Turkey. As education develops, the 
Armenians who look to the Western nations as 
their model, become more and more discon- 
tented with the Oriental civilisation in which 
they find themselves. The uneducated classes 
are merely loyal as far as influenced by the 
educated. ‘The old race and religious antipathy 
to Kurd and Moslem exists. Their sympathies 
are with any Christian Power as against the 
Turk. The educated from their habits of 
intrigue and mutual jealouses are as incompetent 
as ever to combine, and the poorer classes have 
no power, being rarely armed and being sur- 
rounded by a majority of the hostile and 
dominant religion. ‘The ‘lurks, however, are 
quite correct, in my opinion, in considering 
them disaffected. ‘The formation a few years 
since of Secret Societies and Committees near 
Erzeroum, and in other districts, the proposals 
and attempts to procure arms, the occurrences 
of recent years at and near Van, all indicate 
the true sentiments of disaffection. It would 
indeed be strange were it otherwise.” 
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On page 23 Colonel Chermside says— 


‘‘T have, however, the satisfaction to inform 
you that, through the strong and honest 
administration of Haji Hassan Bey, almost all 
the principal bad characters in the Diarbekir 
Vilayet have lately been arrested, and the 
prisons of Mardin and Diarbekir are full now. 
It is hoped that the province may be hereafter 
tranquilised, provided they receive their 
deserved punishment, and that depends upon 
the uprightness of the Criminal Courts, which 
the experience of past years does not lead us to 
hope for. It may, perhaps, be within the 
truth to state that the feelings of 
Mahommedans in general are not so friendly 
towards Armenians as some years ago, and 
they sometimes evince their dislike, but it is 
impossible to subdue such feelings by any but 
moral means.” 


*Sizr J. FERGUSSON: If the hon. 
Member looks at the last paragraph of 
Colonel Chermside’s Report he will see 
the grounds for the observations I have 
made, 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I am afraid I 
have somewhat mutilated my own copy, 
having taken out those parts which I 
thought would be material, and not 


having with me that part of the Report 
which the right hon. Gentleman refers 
to, but, having read the'Report with great 
care, I have not been able to arrive at the 
conclusions which appear to be so satis- 
factory to the right hon. Baronet. The 
question has been raised as to the com- 
parative populations of the districts of 
Armenia, and an hon. Baronet speaking 
from above the Gangway seemed to 
doubt whether the Armenians were in a 
majority in any part. The fact is that 
they are in a majority in the districts 
of the Van, Mush, Bitlis, and 
Erzeroum, where the’ total figures 
amount to 1,330,000 Armenians. 
The statistics are furnished by the 
Armenian Patriarch in Constantinople, 
and I offer them for what they are 
worth. I know of no better authority, 
and I think the Turkish Government 
could scarcely be better informed. In 
the central portion of major or greater 
Armenia, the Armenians are in over- 
whelming majority, yet I find they are 
subject to every: kind of individual 
atrocity at the hands of the Kurds, and 
they look in vain for protection at the 
hands of the Government. This country 
has undertaken treaty obligations, and 
it is of no avail for the right hon. 
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Gentleman to say that the Cyprus Con- 
vention cannot be carried out. There is 
something anterior to, and more important 
than, the Cyprus Convention, and that 
is the Treaty of Berlin. If Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot approach 
the Sultan alone, is there any chance of 
combined action on the part of the 
Signatory Powers? From a diplomatic 
point of view, I shonld have thought 
that would have been more acceptable to 
Her Majesty's Government, because 
such a step could be taken without 
arousing the jealousy that would be 
awakened by isolated action. Has any 
attempt been made to secure unity of 
pressure at the hands of the Signatories 
to carry out these obligations with regard 
to the Christian populations ? 

*(9.17.) Sm J. FERGUSSON : I hoped 
I had satisfied the Committee and hon. ' 
Gentlemen who initiated this discussion. 
Iam sorry that the hon. Member has 
not read the full text of the Report, or 
he would at once perceive the grounds 
on which I made the statement with 
respect to Colonel Chermside. In his 
Report, as well as in his conversation, he 
stated that there was a decided improve- 
ment, notwithstanding the many faults 
that remained. Colonel Chermside states, 
as the hon. Member will see on referring 
to the Blue Book, that progress has been 
made which, on the whole, is not dis- 
creditable. The hon. Member asks 
whether the Government intend to 
propose a Congress to consider how far 
the promises made at Berlin can be 
carried out. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Joint pressure. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON : No such action 
has been proposed by Her Majesty’s 
present Government, or by any preceding 
Government. It is evident that the 
Powers would act with very various in- 
tentions, and that the power which took 
the initiative would not increase its in- 
fluence at the Porte. 

(9.20.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman tell us what 
are the functions of Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
and of Colonel Chermside ? 

*Sir. J. FERGUSSON : Colonel Cherm- 
side has been appointed military attaché 
to the Embassy at Constantinople, and 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd has been appointed 
in his place Consul at Erzeroum. There 
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is every confidence that he will satis- 
factorily discharge the duties. 

(9.21.) Mr. LEGH: These appoint- 
ments are of a character which require 
special training, and they should only be 
bestowed on persons whoare qualified by 
having received that training, and should 
not be made in a casual way, and for 
reasons that do not apply to the particular 
position. On grounds of general fitness, 
I cannot say that this is altogether a 
justifiable appointment. 

*(9.23.) Sir J. FERGUSSON : Colonel 
Chermside and Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
appeared to the Secretary of State to be 
the fittest for the work that is to be 
done. Insuch places very special quali- 
fications are required, and I must say, 
from the manner in which Colonel Cherm- 
side has performed his duties, that his 
appointment is fully justified. 

(9.24.) Mr. W. REDMOND: I think 
it would be satisfactory to Members on 
this Bench if the hon. Gentleman would 
give us a little more information with 
regard to the appointment of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd to this extremely important posi- 
tion. I think there is a great deal of 
force in what has fallen from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite with regard to the 
advisability of the exercise of the greatest 
possible care and caution in appoint- 
ments of this kind. I do not know 
exactly what the duties of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd may be in the position which 
he occupies; but from our knowledge 
of his career in Ireland it is extremely 
probable that the people placed under 
his influence are suffering very greatly 
indeed. I would like to know exactly 
how much Mr. Clifford Lloyd is paid, 
and how it was he came to be selected 
when there are many men in this 
country so much better qualified for 
the position. I meant also to call 
attention to the practice of putting down 
different salaries to one official, and I 
would suggest that the total sum he 
receives should be put next his name, in 
order hon. Members may not be misled, 
and may know what amount he really 
receives, and for what he receives it. At 
the Spanish Embassy I find a clerk 
receives £300 a year, and a further 
salary of £250 a year as Consul in 
Madrid. I do not complain of the 
amount this gentleman receives, but I 
think it is extremely likely to mislead 

Sir J. Fergusson 
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hon. Members that the total amount he 


| receives is not shown against his name. 


There are various examples of this 
practice. I should like to ask some 
questions with regard to the item of 
“Special Missions.” There is a “Special 
Service” in Corea, £1,600; Special 
Service on the West Coast of Africa, 
£1,200 ; “Missions and _ Services, 
1890-91, £11,450; 1889-90, £10,250.” 
It is most undesirable that hon, 
Members should be asked to vote these 
sums of money without being told what 
they are going to be used for. Un- 
foreseen Missions and Services £11,450! 
I cannot for a moment conceive that it 
would be likely that if any mission or 
service was shown to be necessary, 
the money would not be willingly and 
readily voted by the House; but it is 
hardly treating the Members of the 
House with confidence or courtesy to 
ask them to vote large sums of money 
without telling them what the money is 
for. I have not the least idea what the 
special service on the West Coast of 
Africa is. If an expedition is to be sent 
to the West Coast of Africa tell us so, 
and I have no doubt the Committee will 
be willing to vote any reasonable amount 
of money. But I protest in the strongest 
possible manner against this sort of 
repetition of the Secret Service Grant. 
Now, having heard the speech of the 
hon. Member for East Donegal (Mr. A. 
O’Connor), I cannot but regard the ac- 
tion of the Government, in respect to 
Armenia, as most unsatisfactory. I con- 
sider the Government is bound to take 
every step to put an end to the atrocities 
which are from time to time committed 
on the Armenian people. There was a 
time when it might very well do for the 
Government to say that the rumours as 
to atrocities were not well-founded, but 
I do not think the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs will have the hardihood 
to get up now and say there is not 
good foundation for what is complained 
of in regard to Armenia. I am sorry 


to say that, in my opinion, there 
is not the same _ disposition on 
the part of the. Government to 


denounce atrocities committed under 
the sanction ‘and in the name of the 
Government of Turkey that there is to 
denounce cruelties and atrocities com- 
mitted with the sanction of the Russian 
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Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
might give us a more satisfactory answer 
than refer us to the pages of the Report he 
has quoted. We know that since that 
Report was made there have been out- 
rages committed, and that there have 
been appeals made to the people of this 
country on behalf of the Armenians. 
All we ask for is an assurance that Her 
Majesty's Government are determined 
to make representations to the Govern- 
ment of the Sultan, to let him know 
that his friendly relations with this 
country cannot continue if he persists 
in sanctioning the perpetration of out- 
rages and atrocities which are simply 
terrifying to the mind of the average 
Englishman. “ibs, 
*(9.36.) Mr. CHANNING: I do not 
rise to continue the discussion on the 
Armenian question, but simply to 
express my regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not in a position to state 
his authority for his statement with 
reference to Raouf Pasha. Last year 
I read a statement with regard to Raouf 
Pasha, which was taken from the French 
Le Temps, which is supposed to have the 
means of obtaining exceptionally good 
information. The statement was to the 
effect that Raouf Pasha, when in power 
at Beyrout, was an entire failure; that 
there were constant quarrels and 
murders between the Christians and the 
Mohammedans, and that it was incum- 
bent on the Porte to remove him. That 
was the reason why he went to Armenia 


(9.37.) Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., 
Birr): Last year I called the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to the con- 
dition of the Consular Courts in Siam, 
and he promised then that the Minister 
would, on his arrival, take the matter 
into consideration. I should like to 
know what has been done. 

*(9.38.) Sim J. FERGUSSON: The 
Consular Court at Bangkok has been 
brought under the Supreme Court at 
Singapore, by which any miscarriage of 
justice will be rectified. But I am not 
aware that anything has taken place to 
show that the Consular Court at Bang- 
kok is not an efficient Court. The hon. 
Member for Fermanagh has expressed 
dissatisfaction: with what I have said in 
reply to the hon. Member for the 
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Scotland Division, and others, as to 
Armenia. I rather despair of being 
able to satisfy the hon. Member upon the 
Armenian question, as Iam not prepared 
to go further than I have already gone 
in the matter. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have done all that they could 
judiciously do; and though we regret 
that much has been left undone by 
Turkey, yet some progress has been made. 
With regard to the double office held by 
the clerk at the Madrid Embassy, it is 
felt that the gentleman is able to fill the 
two offices. The salary he receives is 
certainly not excessive. It is difficult to 
put down an account of “unforeseen 
Missions” which will take place next 
year, and it would be inconvenient to 
produce a special estimate to the House 
at various periods of the Session. A sum 
of £600 will be taken as extra expenses 
for the Danube Commission, and a sum ~ 
will be taken for special Consular Ser- 
vice in China in connection with the 
opening of the ports on _ the 
Yenisi River, and in connection with 
Corea, as well as an item in connection 
with telegraphs. It is difficult to esti- 
mate exactly what will be required for 
‘unforeseen Missions, but the sum of 
£15,000 is what has been thought suffi- 
cient in previous years. 

(9.47.) Mr. W. REDMOND: What 
I complain of is that no account is given 
of the £11,450. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that if it is not used it will be 
returned to the Exchequer. Well, I 
want to know when the practice first 
came into existence of asking Parliament 
to vote a considerable sum of money 
when there is no present necessity for it 
merely on the supposition that something 
may arise to render it necessary. If the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks any of us 
can be persuaded that if there is no 
necessity for the expenditure of this 
money it will be returned to the 
Exchequer, he is of a very imaginative 
turn of mind indeed. I am of opinion 
that a Vote of this kind is an invitation 
to men in Africa and different parts of 
the world to spend the money. They 
will say, “If this money is not spent it 
will be returned to the Treasury ; why 
should we not have a finger in the pie? 
It is quite as good for us to see the neces- 
sity of having it spent as to have it 
returned to the Treasury.” I utterly 
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and completely object to vote and 
decline to vote money on the under- 
standing that if it is not used it can be 
returned to the Treasury. I see that 
last year £1,200 was put down for 
services on the West Coast of Africa. 
This year that item is omitted, for pur- 
poses of economy, I suppose; but, 
strangely enough, exactly that amount 
is added to the item for unforeseen 
Missions. Last year the amount for 
these Missions was £10,250, and this 
year it is £11,450. I wonld ask how 
long has the practice of taking this 
Vote been in existence, and does the 
right hon. Gentleman think it desirable 
to ask for this money? Why does he 
fix on £11,450? Africa is an immense 
place, and if Missions there are expected 
millions of money might be spent on 
them. Why does not the right hon. 
Gentleman ask for £50,000, or even 
£100,000? We have been told 
about complications likely to arise 
between Germany and this country, 
or Portugal and this country, in regard 
to these immense tracts of country 
known as “spheres of influence.” Well, 
with the rumours afloat as to German 
Colonial policy and our quarrels in 
Portugal, there is no doubt we may be 
embroiled in serious difficulties, and in 
such event I am afraid that this 
£11,450 might not be enough for the 
extra Missions and Services this country 
might be called on to undertake. I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he approves of this system, how much 
money was spent in this way last year, 
and whether he can give us any sort of 
dark hint as to what the unforeseen 
Missions and Services in Africa may be 
this year? It would be more than 
natural if hon. Members did not seek an 
explanation of these matters. 

*(9.55.) Sir J. FERGUSSON: Iam 
afraid I cannot satisfy the hon. Gentle- 
man. There has been a Mission to the 
West Coast of Africa, a Conference at 
Brussels, a Mission to Rome, and two 
special Missions to Berlin. These are all 
the Missions which I can remember just 
now. As the hon. Member is aware, the 
sum of £15,000 has been voted for un- 
foreseen Missions for the past four years, 
that amount being found to be sufficient 
to meet probable requirements. In 
addition to that amount, in 1885 we had 
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to ask for £12,500, in 1886-7 we spent 
£7,000, and in 1888 only £6,500. Last 
year we were within the Estimate, but 
we cannot hope that that will always be 
the case. The Committee knows the 
wide area over which the British Empire 
extends, and, therefore, over which the 
necessity for these special Missions ex: 
tends. As in the Civil Service at home, 
there is a Vote for “ Contingencies,” so 
in the Foreign Service we have to ask 
for this sum for unforeseen Missions. 

(9.57.) Mr. W. REDMOND: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman give an 
instance of money being returned to the 
Treasury when voted for unforeseen 
Missions? I must say I feel inclined to 
congratulate myself on having got a good 
deal of satisfactory information from the 
right hon. Gentleman as to how the 
money was spent last year. He tells us 
they were arranging territorial lines with 
the French Government and that there 
was a Mission to Berlin and one to Rome. 
What an amount of time would be saved 
if the Government had the common 
sense to put the Missions on which the 
money was spent one year on the Votes 
of the year following! Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give us an instance of 
money being returned to the Treasury ! 

*(9.59.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: In 
the year 1887-8 £15,000 was voted and 
£6,500 spent. The surplus would be 
handed over to the Treasury or devoted 
to other purposes. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to say at the commencement of a 
year what the unforeseen contingencies 
for that year will be. 

(10.0.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: This 
Vote must be strenuously resisted, seeing 
that it enables Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to carry out such objectionable 
Missions as that to Rome last year 
without giving the House an opportunity 
of discussing them. There is nothing 
that involves the feelings of the people of 
this country more than a question of this 
kind, and I maintain that when the 
Government want to spend money in 
this way we should have Supplementary 
Estimates asked for. And now, to go 
alphabetically down the items of this 
Vote, I should like to say a 
word with regard to Egypt. I have 
made a great many speeches on 
the subject of Egypt, and the reason I 
have done so is because Her Majesty’s 
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Government are still occupying that 
country. I should like to know what 
policy Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to pursue in the matter of this occupa- 
tion. The House has been told over 
and over again that our occupation of 
Egypt is to be only a temporary one, but 
the longer we stay there the less the 
signs are of our coming away. It would 
seem at present as if we are to stop there 
permanently ; and if the Government 
mean that, I think they should tell us so 
honestly. Her Majesty’s Government 
will tell us that they must remain in 
Egypt until the country is fit to govern 
itself ; but do they want it to be able to 
govern itself? Are they taking the 
necessary steps to render such a thing 
possible ? They sent a very distinguished 
man—Lord Dufferin—to Egypt a short 
time ago to render the place capable of 
governing itself, and he laid down a 
certain line of policy with that object in 
view ; but his plans have never been 
carried out. Lord Dufferin’s Mission 
was a farce and a sham, as no attempt 
has ever been made to follow its conclu- 
sions. The financial administration of 
Egypt appears to be successful from the 
bondholders’ point of view, but that suc- 
cess has only been secured at the ex- 
pense of increasing the taxation of the 
country. There has not been the 
slightest real attempt made to make 
Egypt a self governing country, while 
the internal administration has been 
starved, the provision for education es- 
pecially having been kept down to the 
lowest possible point. We have doubled 
the value of the bonds in Egypt no 
doubt, and the French and English bond- 
holders have reason tou praise us. But, 
again I ask, is that an advantage? 
We are often told that as long as we hold 
Egypt it will be an embarrassment to us 
in time of peace and an infinitely greater 
embarrassment in time of war. It in- 
volves jealousy and want of friendship on 
the part of the French, and what I should 
like to do is to patch up a decent Native 
Government, get together a good Native 
Army, and leave Egypt to take care of 
itself. I do not think the Prime 
Minister is right in saying that Orientals 
are not capable of carrying on a Con- 
stitutional Government. You have 
failed in’ Egypt because you have not 
tried, and in Turkey because the Turks 
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were not willing. But great aptitude 
for Constitutional government has been 
shown. I should like to ask what is the 
present state of the negotiations as 
regards the loans, whether the French 
have considered the question of conver- 
sion more favourably, and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have agreed to 
the request ef the French to consent to 
a new loan? I should also like the 
right hon. Gentleman to give us some 
explanation of the state of things in the 
country about Suakin, and to say what 
is the policy of the Government with 
regard to Suakin. 

(10.12.) Mr. W. REDMOND: I 
should like to ask whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have considered the advis- 
ableness of commuting, to some extent, 
the sentence passed on Arabi Pasha? It 
has been represented to me, I believe 
with justice, that he is suffering very 
severely indeed from the climate of 
Ceylon. The Government, when I 
brought the subject forward some time 
ago, did not hold out any hope that the 
sentence would be remitted. I think 
that at this time of day they might with 
great propriety consider the advisable- 
ness of remitting the sentence, or, at all 
events, of allowing him to be consulted 
as to whether he would like to go to 
some other part of the world. 

(10.13) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): There are three or four Votes 
other than those to which the attention 
of the Government has been directed 
and of which I think some notice ought 
to be taken. Over and over again we 
hear of the large salaries granted to 
German Princes who are brought over 
to obtain positions which they cannot 
possibly get at home. In these Votes we 
find large sums being paid to Ambassa- 
dors and Chargés d’Affaires in petty — 
little States in Germany. ‘The miserable 
little German Principality of Coburg has 
a Chargé d’Affaires who gets £500 a 
year and £200 a year besides for the 
premises he occupies. In Darmstadt, 
another impotent, obscure, and very 
small Principality, you have a Chargé 
d’Affaires who gets a salary of £1,050 
besides £200 for rent. Compare these 
with the Kingdom of Saxony—a larger 
portion of the German Empire—and 
you find that the Secretary of Legation 
gets £750 a year with the sum of £200 
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for his rent. I think we ought to have 
some explanation of this matter. This 
seems to be a means of providing for the 
scions of noble houses something to do in 
places where nothing can be done. I 
think, Sir, that while there is such 
trouble at home it is a great and crying 
injustice to grant these large sums of 
money in the hole-and corner way in 
which again and again it is sought to be 
done in the House of Commons. This 
Vote is put down for the first evening of 
the Session in the hope that Members 
would not attend. That is not the way 
in which the business of the House of 
Commons should be conducted, and I 
sincerely hope we shall have some ex- 
planation of the items I have referred to. 
There are so many blots in this Vote 
that it would take a very long time 
were we to go into them all. I pity 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
unfortunate Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury, who has to assume all 
the responsibility with respect to these 
matters, knowing the miserable defi- 
ciencies and defects that are apparent in 
the Vote. I will, however, content 
myself with asking for an explanation of 
one other item. The British Medical 
Officer of Health at Constantinople gets 
£400 a year, and there is a note in the 
Estimates stating that that is merely 
an allowance made to the physician of 
the Embassy. I wish to know whether 
that position is open to competition, or 
is it in the gift of Members of the 
Government? To my mind, all these 
posts should be thrown open to competi- 
tion, so that young men of merit may be 
able to reach the positions to which they 
are entitled by their worth. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: I omitted to 
move the reduction of the Vote, and I 
wish to do so now. 

Tue CHAFRMAN : Several subsequent 
questions have been addressed to the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he will be 
unable to answer them if the hon. 
Member moves the reduction of a specific 
item now. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I hope the hon. 
Member will not think it necessary to 
move the reduction. It is a fact that 
the burden of taxation in Egypt has been 
reducedand that the revenue has increased 
from natural causes. The doubt which 
the hon. Member has expressed on the 
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subject is the first suggestion I have 
heard for many weeks contrary to the 
general impression that there are indica- 
tions of greatly increased prosperity 
among the people of Egypt. The right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain), who recently returned 
from Egypt, has spoken of the indications 
of prosperity that he noticed, and surely 
his evidence may be accepted as that of 
a competent and impartial witness. The 
best proofs are the increased comfort of 
the people, the increase of revenue from 
diminished taxes, and the improvement 
in the system of public works, which 
brings more land into cultivation and 
enables the people to bear either an 
abnormally high Nile or an abnormally 
low Nile without serious damage. In 
spite of the heavy expenditure last year, 
there is a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure. It is much to be regretted 
that the conversion proposal has not 
been carried out, because it would have 
lightened the burdens of the people very 
considerably ; but I hope arrangements 
will be come to by negotiation whereby 
the end will be attained. As to the 
question of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Dr. Tanner), these discussions may be 
indefinitely prolonged if Members who 
have not been present early in the 
evening come in and ask questions that 
have been already answered. 

Dr. TANNER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman pardon me fora moment? I 
heard only last night that this Vote was 
coming on to-day, and I travelled post- 
haste from Cork in consequence. 

*(10.29.) Str J. FERGUSSON: Well, 
Ihave already stated that the Govern- 
ment, pursuant to a pledge to reduce the 
small Missions in Germany, have not 
filled up the post in Stuttgardt, and I 
think other positions when they become 
vacant will not be filled up. The doctor 
in Constantinople is undoubtedly not 
appointed by open competition. The 
medical officers are generally appointed 
in consultation with the Ambassador 
under whom they have to serve, and I 
think the Public Service does not suffer 
by the fact that these appointments are 
not put up to public competition. 

(10.30.) Dr. TANNER : I may explain 
that when I called attention to the 
medical member of the Legation I knew 
nothing whatever of the gentleman in 
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question. 1 thought it would be for the 
interest of the Service to apply the 
principle which has elsewhere been much 
followed, of submitting the claims of 
members of the medical profession to 
examination rather than leaving them to 
interest. 

*(10.31.) Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID 
(St. Pancras, 8.): The hon. Gentleman 
near me (Sir G. Campbell) seems to 
have most, strange information. The 
information I have received, and some of 
it from Egyptian sources, leaves no doubt 
that the condition of Egypt has improved 
immensely inthe lastfew years ; the income 
has increased by the natural increase of 
wealth and of population, and taxation 
has been remitted. If the French would 
agree upon the conversion which is pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government, still 
further benefits would accrue to the 
population of Egypt. I think that under 
these circumstances it is a little dis- 
appointing to find the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy making such statements as 
those we have just listened to. 

(10.32.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: I pur- 
posely avoided going into particulars. 
The habits and the condition of the 
people of Egypt are not to be appreciated 
by figures. I have formed my opinion 
upon careful study and personal observa- 
tion, but I knew when I expressed that 
opinion that the only result would be ex- 
pressions of opinion from this sideor that. 
As regards the financial question, having 
spent a winter in Egypt lately, and 
having studied the question carefully 
from means of information kindly 
afforded me, I maintain most deliberately 
that the revenue has been increased, not 
by a natural rise, but by the imposition of 
increased taxation, although I admit that 
insome cases taxation has been remitted. 
Remissions have been on the smallest 
scale, while taxation has been imposed in 
direct contravention of the recommenda- 
tions of the highest authorities. Lord 
Dufferin and Lord Northbrook recom- 
mended that the Land Tax should be 
remitted, and it was not remitted, and a 
Salt Tax and other taxes have been 
imposed. ButI do not wish to detain 
the Committee with statistics. I 
maintain, however, that my opinion, 
arrived at after careful study of facts, 
cannot be contradicted by any expert. 
Additional burdens have been imposed 
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though I admit the result has proved— 
the revenue being obtained — that the 
people have been able for the time to 
bear these burdens. There was another 
point I referred to—the state of affairs 
near Suakin, but I will revert to that on 
the Consular Vote. 

(10.35.) Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, 
Brigg): Until I heard the observations 
of the hon. Baronet thesMember for 
South St. Pancras (Sir Julian Goldsmid), 
I was not disposed to quarrel with this 
item, but he makes clear a case against 
it ; for if his information is correct—and I 
have no reason to doubt it—and we have 
been doing so much good to Egypt, 
then the inference is that that 
country should bear this expense, and 
we are not required to extend 
our philanthropy and benevolence further, 
but this £5,000 should be struck out of 
the Estimate. It is among the largest 
items of its kind, coming third after 
France and Germany. When we look 
at Sub-note B we are told that there is a 
further allowance of £1,000, so that the 
British taxpayer is called on to pay 
£6,000 on this account, a claim which is 
no longer justified. Members have 
wandered up and down these items, so 
that I scarcely know exactly what point 
we have reached; but there is an item 
in the Turkish Vote, and I may take this 
as a cognate subject upon which I should 
like information. I wonder what sort of 
a thing is an archivist. What is he or 
it? Why does Turkey want one ; and if 
the Turks want one, why is it that other 
people do not? Is it simply a means of 
giving money to some one not giving his 
name? Also more information is wanted 
as to the items for chaplams and 
physicians in some cases and not in 
others. There are matters also that 
require elucidation in relation to unfore- 
seen Missions ; but, for the present, con- 
fining myself to this Egyptian item, I 
ask why we should vote this £6,000 on 
behalf of a people who, it appears, are 
well able to take care of themselves ? 

(10.38.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do 
not contest the fact that the Egyptians 
are better off now than under the late 
Khedive; they may be better off with- 
out being well off. But our system is’to 
enforce the payment of taxation, not to be 
spent in the country, but for the benefit 
of the owners of Egyptian bonds, who 
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are practically all in Europe. A great 
deal too much is taken out of the coun- 
try. It is notour business to look after 
the Egyptians or spend the money of the 
British taxpayer in order that they may 
be better off or well off. We went there 
many years ago under a specific pledge 
to Europe, and to France especially, that 
we did not go there to remain, but upon 
one excuse ar another we have remained 
in absolute violation of our pledge. I 
have made continual complaints of this, 
and while the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian was in power, I 
must have divided the House some 30 or 
40 times on this question, so that in no 
sense is it a Party question. But I do 
really think we ought to declare when 
we intend to leave the country now that 
we are practically told that Egypt is 
prosperous. If that is so, then we have 
fulfilled our purpose in going into Egypt 
and ought to leave the country. We are 
in an utterly false position towards the 
other European Powers, and especially 
towards France, so long as we remain in 

t. There can be no warm feeling 
between the Governments of England 
and France so long as we remain there in 
absolute violation of our pledges. Now 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Julian Goldsmid) 
said in effect Egypt is a flourishing gar- 
den, and everybody there is sharing in 
the wealth and riches. Well, but only 
this morning I received a document, and I 
daresay the hon. Baronet received one also, 
which somewhat conflicts with that view 
of things. It was a circular from the 
Consul at Alexandria, and he asks for 
money because, he says, there is so much 
poverty in Alexandria—such a vast 
number of poor people for whom no 
employment can be provided. This is 
certainly in conflict with the statement 
that Egypt is in a properous condition. 
Allusion has been made to the exiles 
from Egypt—Arabi and his friends in 
Ceylon. I have frequently received 
communications from them, and several 
of them are most anxious to leave 
Ceylon. They were turned out of 
Egypt, and there was some sort of 
pledge given at their trial that they 
should be treated as political exiles, but 
in some curious way they are detained 
as prisoners in Ceylon. They are not 
allowed to leave; they cannot leave, 
because the allowance they have from 
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if they left Ceylon. Now, I do not 
think we ought to convert one of our 
Colonies into a gaol for the Egyptian 
Government. When we talk of the 
Egyptian Government, practically in a 
matter of this kind it does not exist. We 
know that practically it is only for the 
British Government to say the word and 
these people would be allowed to re- 


turn to Egypt. It may be asked, 
why should the Egyptian Govern- 
ment make an allowance to these 


persons? The answer is because the 
Egyptian Government confiscated all 
their property under a system which in 
England is not recognised. These men 
have wives and children, and it is 
monstrous, because these men, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian would say, “rightly 
struggled to be free,” that they, with 
their wives and families, should have 
their property confiscated and be de- 
prived of the means of living. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will state that 
Her Majesty’s Government will use their 
best offices to alleviate the fate of these 
unfortunate men. I reczived a letter 
from one of them only a week or two 
ago, in which he says they are suffering 
greatly from the climate, that his health 
is being injured, and that he is most 
anxious to be allowed, if not to go back 
to Egypt, to reside in some part of the 
dominions of the Sultan or in Cyprus, 
or, at any rate, to leave Ceylon. Will 
the right hon. Gentleman say that the 
best endeavours of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will be used to induce the 
Egyptian Government to agree either 
that these men shall be allowed to come 
back to Egypt, and that their allowance 
shall be continued, or that they shall be 
allowed to proceed to any part of the 
Sultan’s dominions ? 

(10.47.) Cotonen NOLAN: There 
is a not unimportant question I 
wish to ask, and that is, what is the 
exact position of an “Agent” in the 
Diplomatic Service? He is not an Am- 
bassador or a Chargé d’Affaires—these 
are well-known terms. But does he rank 
as a member of the Diplomatic Corps or 
asa Consul? I see also that our Re- 
presentative in Bulgaria is also styled an 
Agent. It is a question of some import- 
ance, and upon the definition the 
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gravest complications might arise. Is 
the Agent an accredited member of the 
Diplomatic Corps, and entitled to all the 
privileges of such a position? We know 
that the French aud German War was 
precipitated by a fancied slight offered 
to an Ambassador, which, if offered to 
a Consul, would not have provoked 
such resentment. It has been asserted 
also that the Abyssinian War arose out 
of King Theodore’s want of appreciation 
of the distinction between the positions 
of a Consul and a Chargé d’ Affaires. 
AlsoI wish to know if the military 
attachés are put down in the Military 
Votes, and, if so, why, in regard to 
Russia, the military attaché is 
included in the Diplomatic Vote ? 
*(10.50.) Sim JAMES FERGUSSON : 
Certainly our Agent in Egypt is classed 
among our Diplomatic Representatives. 
It will be observed that he is so 
described also in Bulgaria and in 
Zanzibar. There are other cases, in- 
cluding that of Egypt, where our Repre- 
sentative is styled “ Agent.” Of course, 
he is also Consul General, and un- 
doubtedly in Egypt it is a diplomatic 
position of high importance, and hardly 
second to any Mission in Europe. The 
position of Sir Evelyn Baring is not only 
extremely important, but he has made it 
a position highly creditable to himself. 
Sir E. Baring is head of the Consular 
Staff as well as our Diplomatic 
Agent, and he has agents at Cairo, 
Alexandria, Suakin, the Soumali 
Coast, and other places; in fact, he 
holds the reins of our policy in Egypt 
in his hands. . I am somewhat surprised 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Waddy) should have 
raised the question as to the archivist. 
Of course, he is the officer who keeps the 
records of the Mission, who supplies 
precedents, makes researches into history 
whenever such are required for reference, 
and it is a duty of great importance. 
The question of chaplains was dealt with 
at an earlier period of the evening, and I 
need not refer to it again. The hon. 
Member for Northampton is _per- 
fectly consistent in his views with 
respect to Egypt. He saw that what- 
ever might be the increased prosperity 
of the country too much is taken out of 
it, and undoubtedly it is a matter of 
great hindrance to the progress of that 
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country that about 40 or 42 per cent. of 
the public revenue should be devoted to 
the payment of bondholders, but if we, 
consider that only four years ago the 
country was unable to pay any interest 
on the debt, and that within the 
last two years Egypt has been able 
to re-pay the coupons and to meet 
the current interest, and that the 
Government have more than a million 
in reserve and a surplus on the 
present year, then itis evident that in 
spite of the tremendous strain the 
resources of the country are increasing, 
and that the burden practically is 
becoming less and less every year. 
There is no use in discussing whether 
our stay in Egypt is an element of 
disturbance in our European relations. 
No doubt it is a troublesome duty, and it 
was accepted unwillingly on this side of 
the House as well as on the other ; but it 
isa duty which is being fulfilled in a 
manner which has surpassed all possible 
expectations. As for the exiles, I fancy 
that it was a happy case for Arabi and the 
others, that the British Government 
stepped in to procure exile for them in 
exchange for the execution which would 
otherwise probably have been inflicted 
upon them. They fared better by their 
detention in Ceylon than some of their 
predecessors, who, being exiled, yet never 
reached their place of exile. It is not, in 
the view of the Egyptian Government, 
desirable that these men should return 
to Egypt at present. It is said that the 
Egyptian Government is practically the 
British Government, but the British 
Government interfere as little as possible 
with the Egyptian administration. It is 
highly to the credit of the Khedive and 
his Ministers that they have lent 
themselves to reform and have availed 
themselves of the advice of the British 
Government. 

(10.58.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I 
must protest against the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He says it is 
extremely likely that these men will 
suffer perpetual exile. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : No. . 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well, it has 
extended over 10 years, and stil! the 
British Government hold out no hope of 
its termination. The right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks that these men are extremely 
fortunate, and that under a former 
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Government they would have been 
poisoned. According to the right hon. 
. Gentleman, there are criminal con- 
spirators in England and even in this 
House. Why not apply the same rule of 
mercy in Egypt as in this country? 
These men fought against a foreign 
enemy, and I regret exceedingly that 
Arabi was beaten in the battle. Arabi 
and his friends have been sent to Ceylon 
because they took one side in what was 
essentially an Egyptian question. The 
right hon. Gentleman says the Egyptian 
Government are not willing that they 
should return to Egypt, but does he mean 
to say the Egyptian Government would 
resist a view expressed by Her Majesty’s 
Government that the exiles should be 
allowed to leave Ceylon and still retain 
their allowance? I do protest against 
turning an English colony into aperpetual 
political prison for men who have taken 
a certain side in Egyptian politics, and I 
think the right hon. Gentleman should 
undertake to use his best efforts to in- 
duce the Egyptian Government to grant 
the application of these exiles for 
permission to live elsewhere than 
in Ceylon. I think they should, if 
they removed, be allowed to retain 
their pensions. I ask now that an inquiry 
should be held as to whether these 
men wish to remain in Ceylon or 
whether they will give their parole not 
to return to Egypt if allowed to live 
elsewhere. I received a letter from one 
of them, the other day, stating that his 
health is endangered and that he is most 
anxious to be allowed to return to Egypt, 
or, at all events, to go into some part of 
the Sultan’s dominions, still retaining 
his allowance. 

*(11.3.) Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, 
N.): I beg to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £300, the salary of 
the chaplain under the head of “ Den- 
mark.” I think we should have further 
explanations on this Vote. - 

(11.3.) Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, 
order! In consequence of the way in 
which the first reduction was moved it 
is not competent to the hon. Member to 
move to reduce the Vote by this 
particular item, 

*(11.4.) Sm J. FERGUSSON:: I may, 
perhaps, explain that the place where 
this chaplain is stationed is the resort of a 
large British seafaripg population. The 
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salary is only £85 a year, but the 
chaplain also receives an equivalent to 
subscriptions from residents, so that the 
total payment is £200 a year. 

*(11.5.) Caprain VERNEY: That 
explanation does not touch the point I 
wish to impress on the Committee. 
Many of us largely represent Noncon- 
formists, and our constituents want to 
know the reasons for making these 
appointments. I ask the question in no 
spirit of opposition, but I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will admit that there is 
an entire absence of fairness in the way 
in which chaplains are distributed. 
Some first-class Embassies have no 
chaplains at all. There may be reasons 
why Denmark should have a chaplain, 
but I think it more important that there 
should be a chaplain at Havre. Now, we 
have in these kingdoms two Established 
Churches—the Established Church of 
England and the Established Church of 
Scotland. A large number of our sailors 
are Presbyterians ; yet we never hear 
of a Presbyterian minister being ap- 
pointed. I submit that these foreign 
chaplaincies should be abolished alto- 
gether, for I am sure no reasonable 
explanation can be given of the manner 
in which these appointments are dis- 
tributed. 

(11.7.) Mr. W. REDMOND : I did 
hope the right hon. Gentleman would 
have replied to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Northampton, for 
he might, at any rate, have promised 
to make inquiry into the case of 
the Egyptian exiles in Ceylon, and 
have undertaken that doctors should 
investigate the complaint that their 
health is being injured by their enforced 
residence in the island. The right hon. 
Gentleman took great credit because . 
these men were exiled instead of being 
killed, but if the climate is injurious to 
their health they will eventually be 
killed. Ithink the right hon. Gentle- 
man was singularly unfortunate in the 
reasons he-gave why weshould be satisfied 
with the condition of Egyptian affairs. 
He told us the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham had 
returned from Egypt satisfied with the 
condition of the country. If he has done 
so I cannot help at once jumping to the 
conclusion that something is radically 
wrong there, And itis not an unreason- 
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able thing to do, for the right hon. 
Gentleman went to America, and there 
altogether upset every chance of arriving 
at a satisfactory arrangement of the 
Fishery dispute. He brought back with 
him totally erroneous ideas of American 
politics, and he was presented with an 
address of congratulation before it was 
discovered that his ideas were all wrong. 


(11.10.) Mr. WADDY : I propose 
to move the reduction of the Vote 
by £1,000, in connection with the salary 
of the Agent for Egypt, and I do so for 
financial reasons. Looking down the 
list of salaries I see that £4,000 is the 
highest paid to an officer of this kind, 
and I think the sum paid to the agent 
for Egypt may reasonably be reduced 
from £5,000 to £4,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed’ 
“That a sum, not exceeding £306,909’ 
be ‘granted for the said Service.”—(Mr" 
Waddy.) 


*(11.13.) Sir J. FERGUSSON : Ican 
assure the hon. Member I have not 
intentionally abstained from answering 
any question put to me. Other oppor- 
tunities will arise for discussing Egyptian 
affairs. With regard to the position of 
Arabi and the other exiles in Ceylon, 
if the hon. Member for Northampton 
will give me the name of the person in 
Ceylon suffering in health it shall be 
inquired into. As to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for the Brigg division of 
Lincolnshire, I cannot agree to it, as, 
from the important duties of the Agent 
and the eminent seryices he renders, the 
salary of £5,000 is not too high. 


(11.15.) Conronen NOLAN: I think 
the right hon. Gentleman has miscon- 
ceived the intention of the hon. Member 
for Northampton. He has told us the 
Government have undertaken the res- 
ponsibility of keeping Arabi Pasha and 
his colleagues in exile, but seeing that 
these men have been in exile so many 
years, surely the time has come when 
it is possible to accept their personal 
guarantee that they will not attempt to 
disturb the peace of Egypt. 


(11.18.) The Committee divided: 
—Ayes 52; Noes 149.—(Div. List 
No, 46.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
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*(11.33.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: After 
Egypt comes the Equator, and after the 
Equator comes France, and the question 
that has arisen with that country ia 
regard to the Newfoundland Fisheries. 
This is a very important subject, on 
which I think the Committee are entitled 
to some explanation. Ido not wish to 
cast any imputation on Her Majesty’s 
Government, nor do | suspect them 
of any desire to see them make’ 
bal blood with France ; on the con- 
trary, I believe Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are inclined to do their best 
to settle this question in an equitable 
manner. My only doubt is as to 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have sufficient firmness to settle this 
matter in the way in which it ought to 
be settled. The best temporary arrange- 
ment that could have been made was 
that which was arranged under the 
modus vivendi,;, but as soon as that 
arrangement was known, the people of 
Newfoundland denounced it, aud threat- 
ened all sorts of terrible things if the 
modus vivendi were enforced, which 
might lead to serious difficulties with 
France. There can be no doubt that this 
has become avery burning question, and 
it is exceedingly desirable and necessary 
to ensure a good understanding between 
this country and France, that the 
matter should be permanently settled. I 
hope not only that Her Majesty’s 
Government will insist on the modus 
vivendi, and enforce it for the time 
being, but that steps may be taken for 
putting an end to the dispute for all 
time, I would submit to Her Majesty’s 
Government that this is pre-eminently a 
question for judicial arbitration, especially 
as it is one which might be the means 
of plunging this country into war, as the 
consequence ofan outburstof feelingonthe 
partof the people of the differentcountries 
whose interests are affected. If it were 
brought before something like a Court of 
Arbitration, by which all parties would 
be bound, the question might admit of 
an easy and satisfactory solution, and I 
want to know from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether they intend to adopt such a 
course? No doubt the French and 
English Governments may have come to 
an arrangement satisfactory to them- 
selves, but that is not enough. They 
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colony, and not only to carry the colony 
with them, but to satisfy the different 
sections of the colony, among whom 
violent prejudices exist in regard to 
what are claimed as French rights. The 
great advantage of arbitration would be 
that even it would satisfy all parties, we 
would be able to say, we have had a 
judicial decision, and the question 
has been settled fairly and with due 
reference to the interests of all parties. 
I was very pleased to see it stated in the 
Timesnewspaper that the French minister 
had said the only way of settling this 
question was by arbitration. The right 
hon. Baronet the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs shakes his head ; there- 
fore I suppose that was a mistake ; but 
at any rate we ought to hear from the 
Government whether they are prepared 
to accept the proposal to allow the matter 
to be settled by arbitration. We hada 
remarkable instance of the feeling which 
animated the Newfoundland people in 
regard to the bait question. The Legis- 
lature of Newfoundland insisted on pass- 
ing a very unfriendly Act, by which the 
French fishermen were deprived of the 
facilities for buying bait. That bait 
question was one of the principal matters 
on which the late elections turned, and 
the result was that the promoters of the 
Bait Act were defeated, because the 
great majority of the poorer people of 
Newfoundland found the French very 
good customers, and were desirous of 
being enabled to sell bait to them. I 
have in my hand a letter in which the 
writer speaks of the dreadful things that 
will be done if the British Government 
does not uphold the rights of Newfound- 
land, but there are a great many people 
in Newfoundland who would rather have 
the French there. At any rate there are 
two sides to the question. I hope the 
Government will assure us that they are 
not only determined to enforce the modus 
vivendi but thatthey are prepared to make 
a good solid effort to settle this question 
for good, if possible, by arbitration, 
so that an equitable, reasonable, and 
judicial arrangement may be arrived at. 
(11.45.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: The 
hon. Gentleman has in his speech 
pointed out some of the great difficulties 
which encompass this question, and 
which show the extreme necessity of 
caution in discussing this matter. I do 
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not think Her Majesty’s Government 
require to be shown that the subject 
should be handled with the greatest 
caution, and that; if possible, it should be 
brought to an early conclusion. We 
have done all we possibly can to accom- 
plish that object, permanently, if possible, 
if not, temporarily. As to the modus 
vivendi, which the hon. Gentleman says 
has excited very strong feeling in New- 
foundland, we still hope that it may be 
found practicable. The hon. Gentleman 
says he has seen the statement in a 
telegram that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are averse to arbitration. I do not 
think that is the case, and having read 
the Report of what took place in the 
French Chamber, in eatenso, I think 
what the French Minister said is the 
very reverse of what the hon. Gentle- 
man has stated. The French Minister 
said that there were probably some 
questions to be brought forward “on 
which we might be averse to arbitra- 
tion,” but on that and another point the 
British Government were probably will- 
ing to take arbitration. I think we should 
be very careful of the feelings of the 
people of Newfoundland, and, by modera- 
tion in insisting on a settlement, show that 
we appreciate their strong feeling. Any- 
thing which interferes with their industry 
necessarily must be unpopular with 
them. At the same time we have 
obligations under treaty, and if doubt 
has arisen as to the interpretation of that 
treaty, it is most’desirable that it should 
be settled without the slightest risk of 
quarrel between the two great nations. 
But there are some points which we 
cannot refer to arbitration—they are our 
natural rights. But there are subsidiary 
points which could not have been 
foreseen when the treaties were framed, 
and as to which I trust and believe Her 
Majesty’s Government would not be 
averse to arbitration. But if such 
an arbitration is to be successful it 
is evident that, in the first place, there 
must be concurrence among all the 
parties, and there must be agreement 
also as to the order of preference. These 
things are not easily done, but I hope 
they will be accomplished, if not other- 
wise, by arbitration. Ever since the 
Government has been in office, no stone 
has been left unturned to bring about 
an amicable settlement of this long- 
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pending difference, and it is, at all events, 
a matter of great satisfaction to know 
that collisions have been avoided, the 
good feeling of the officers employed 
having mainly conduced to that result. 
(11.50.) Mr. W. REDMOND: I did not 
propose to intervene again, but I must 
be allowed to say that Her Majesty’s 
Government did not properly or 
adequately consult the people of New- 
foundland before they arrived at this 
modus vivendi, which has been condemned 
in the French Chamber and by public 
opinion, and about which there is a very 
strong feeling in Newfoundland. I could 
understand if Her Majesty’s Government 
had been brought to this modus vivendi 
under pressure from France, their saying 
to the people of Newfoundland, “ We 
have been obliged, through pressure of 
circumstances to concur with French 
opinions for the time being,” and that 
would have been an argument in favour 
of the position of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with the people of Newfoundland. 
But the people of Newfoundland are able 
to say that Her Majesty’s Government 
were not forced into this modus vivendi, 
which is distasteful to French opinion. 
They can say “French opinion is as 
much opposed to it as our own opinion 
here in Newfoundland.” The whole 
difficulty lies in the fact that the people 
of Newfoundland were not consulted as to 
this modus vivendi, and J think it is the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to 
invite representatives of the colony cont- 
cerned to a discussion of the question. 
I am perfectly certain that had the 
people of Newfoundland been asked to 
send delegates to discuss the modus 
vivendi they would have sent represen- 
tatives who would have been consulted 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and who 
would have been thoroughly informed as 
to what was necessary for the time 
being. Had that been done, the feeling 
of the people of Newfoundland would 
not have been nearly so strong in the 
matter. It only remains for Her 
Majesty’s Government to bring about a 
settlement of the question as speedily as 
possible, and that can only be done by 
a formal invitation to the Govesament 
of Newfoundland to send delegates. I 
have ‘asked that repzatedly of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he has always 
replied, not that a formal invitation had 
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been sent, but that the Government 
would be very glad indeed to see repre- 
sentatives of Newfoundland. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON : May I remind 
the hon. Member that I stated the other 
night that we had formally and re- 
peatedly requested the Premier of New- 
foundland to come to this country, and 
that if he brought delegates with him we 
should be glad to receive them. 


Mr. W. REDMOND : I did not under- 
stand that to be the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s answer to the questions which 
I put, and it is not in accordance with 
my information. I only hope that when 
the Newfoundland delegates do arrive 
they will be thoroughly consulted ; and 
I trust this will be a lesson to Her 
Majesty’s Government not to enter into 
any engagement on behalf of responsible 
colonies of the Empire without first 
thoroughly, and ina satisfactory manner, 
consulting the chosen representatives of 
such colonies. 

*(11.55.) Sir G. CAMPBELL: I quite 
admit that it is necessary that the colony 
of Newfoundland should be consulted, 
but it seems to me that all parties might 
come to an arrangement by means 
of arbitration. What I do ask is 
that questions of interpretation of the 
treaty should be judicially decided by 
arbitration. Now, Sir, we have made 
considerable progress, and as there are 
numerous questions still remaining on 
this Vote, in regard to salaries and other 
matters for discussion, 1 move that you 
now report Progress and ask leave to sit 
again. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sra, Strand, West- 
minster): Iam sorry I cannot consent 
to the proposal of the hon. Gentleman. 
We have been discussing this Vote for 
eight hours, and surely, if there is to be 
any regard for proportion, eight hours 
are sufficient for the consideration of the 
Vote. I move that the Question be now 
put. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Question is, 
“That the Original Question be now 
put.” 


Dr. Tanner and Sir G. CampBELn 
were named as Tellers for the ‘‘ Noes.” 


Dr. TANNER: Mr. Courtney, I did 
not speak on this occasion at all. 
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Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
heard the hon. Gentleman say “No.” 

Dr. TANNER: I congratulate the 
Chairman on his acuteness of hearing. 
I decline to tell, Mr. Courtney. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Cork says he did not 
challenge a Division, he is at liberty to 
decline to tell ; but if, as I understand, 
he did challenge a Division, he is bound 
to tell. 

Dr. TANNER: I can assure the 
Chairman of Committees I made no 
statement whatsoever on the matter. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 


(12.2.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 143 ; Noes 39,—(Div. List, No. 47.) 

Question put, “That the Original 
Question be now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 143, 
Noes 39.—(Div. List, No. 47.) 


Question put accordingly, and agreed 
to. 


lt being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Merchant Shipping 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 
(No. 220.) 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


*(12.20.) Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Cen- 
tral): I beg to move the Second Reading 
of the Clause which stands in my name. 
Under the Bill, as it stands, shipowners 
may be required to have their load-lines 
fixed, and they will have the choice 
either {of a Surveyor appointed by the 
Committee of Lloyd’s Register, or of one 
appointed by the Board of Trade. If 
there is reason to believe that the load- 
line fixed is not the best one, there are 
no means of getting it altered until 
modifications have been arrived at with 
the Board of Trade. The Bill is based 
on the recommendation of the Load Line 
Committee, who, in their Report, ex- 
pressed an opinion in favour of the 
setting up of a Body of a more repre- 
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sentative character than the Board 
of Trade to deal with the matter. In the 
Schedule I have attached to the Bill I 
have provided such an Authority as is 
aimed at in the Report of the Committee ; 
but I am not absolutely wedded to it, 
and shall be willing to alter it in any way 
the House may think desirable. 
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New Clause— 


“The registered owner of any ship shall 
have a right of appeal from the decision of the 
Board of Trade, or of any corporation, associa- 
tion, or committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade for the purpose of fixing the disc of any 
such ship as aforesaid, to a committee, which 
shall be appointed from time to time by the 
President of the Board of ‘Trade in accordance 
with the schedule to this Act,”—(Mr. Baird,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a_ second 
time.” 


*(12.23.) Toe PRESIDENT or tHE 
BOARD or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): I quite recognise 
the object of my hon. Friend in moving 
this clause, and entirely agree with him 
in the desire that the load-line should be 
fixed by some body of experts rather 
than by the Board of Trade. But the 
proposal of my hon. Friend is that, when 
the shipowner has chosen his own 
tribunal for the fixing of the load-line, if 
he is dissatisfied with the decision of that 
tribunal he should have an appeal to 
another tribunal. I hope my _ hon. 
Friend will not press this Amendment. 
If he will withdraw it, I will undertake 
on Report to obviate one of the objec- 
tions he has raised as to the shortness of 
the term before which this Bill comes 
into effect. I will move to substitute 
six months for three. That will give a 
longer time for the formation of any 
such Association as is contemplated in 
the Bill, and will enable the shipowners 
on the north-west coast to form a Com- 
mittee to fix a load-line for their ships. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill reported. 


As amended, to be considered upon 
Wednesday. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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541 Belfast 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 15th April, 1890. 


QUESTIONS. 





AMERICAN QUESTIONS DUTIES ON 
BRITISH CUTLERY. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if he can state the 
amount of the duty upon British cutlery 
and hardware imported into the United 
States ; and, in the event of there being 
any truth in the Report that it is to be 
still further increased, if diplomatic 
efforts will be vsed to modify such 
intention in the direction of those so 
successfully employed by Germany when, 
upon a recent occasion, Spain thought of 
putting a prohibiting duty upon German 
goods ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): It would be impossible to state, 
within the limits of an answer in this 
House, what the duties on cutlery and 
hardware in the United States are. But 
particulars will be found in the Return 
of Foreign Import Duties laid before the 
House in 1885 (H. C., 178 of 1885). As 
regards contemplated additional duties, 
we are not in possession of detailed or 
official information. The introduction 
of the new Tariff Bill has been deferred 
for the present, and, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Government do not 
propose to take any steps at the present 
moment. 


LONDON TRAMWAYS. 


Mr. THOMAS HENRY BOLTON 
(St. Pancras, N.): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, as por- 
tions of Tramways (in London) will, in the 
course of next year, become subject to 
the option of purchase reserved to Local 
Authorities under “The Tramways Act, 
1870,” and as the London County Council 
has passed a resolution in support of the 
proposal to appoint a Select Committee 
to inquire into the operation of that Act, 
and to consider and report as to the 
desirability of further legislation in the 
interests of the public with reference to 
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tramways (notice relating to Orders of 
the Day, 9th May next), whether the 
Government will consent to the imme- 
diate appointment of the proposed Select 
Committee in order that the inquiry 
may commence without any delay ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Tramway 
legislation is, no doubt, of great impor- 
tance to the London County C. uncil, but 
it is of still greater importance to other 
Local Authorities, who have not, so far 
as I am aware, expressed any opinion 
with regard to it; and, under all the 
circumstances, I am not prepared to 
grant a Committee without debate. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: Is the right 
hon, Gentleman aware that the London 
County Council are of opinion that this 
question is so important that they have 
been carefully considering the whole 
matter, that they are prepared to give 
evidence if a Committee is appointed, 
and that the Tramway Companies 
themselves appreciate the necessity of 
the inquiry ? 

*Srr M. HICKS BEACH: That may 
be very possible. 


BELFAST SCHOOLS. 

Dr. FOX (King’s County, Tullamore) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what was 
the total cost to the State per child in 
average attendance in the Belfast Model 
School for the year ending 3lst March, 
1889 ; what was the corresponding figure 
for the St. Enoch National Schools, 
Belfast ; how many monitors or pupil 
teachers from the Belfast Model School 
have been appointed teachers in the 
Belfast National Schools during the 
past five years; how many in National 
Schools outside Belfast ; and what are 
the corresponding numbers for the St. 
Enoch National Schools, Belfast, under 
the management of the Rev. Hugh 
Hanna, D.D.? 

THe -CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The Commissioners of 
National Education report that the . 
total cost to the State per child referred 
to in the first paragraph was £3 1s. 3d., 
or including charge on Board of Works 
Vote and cost of staff of residential pupil 
teachers, £4 0s. 8d. The corresponding 
figure for the St. Enoch National Schools 
was £1 15s. 7d. Two monitors and 27 
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pupil teachers were appointed teachers 
in the circumstances indicated in the 
third paragraph. In National Schools 
outside Belfast the numbers were three 
monitors and 33 pupil teachers. In the 
St. Enoch National Schools in Belfast 
eight monitors were so appointed. There 
are no pupil teachers employed there. 
In these schools outside Belfast none 
were appointed. 


ENCUMBERED ESTATES ACT. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land what proportion of the value of the 
sales which have taken place under 
“The Encumbered Estates Act, 1848,” is 
estimated to relate to houses: and build- 
ings ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Registrar 
to the Land Judges reports that there are 
no means of supplying the information 
indicated in this question, but that, 
speaking generally, the house pro- 
perty sold was inconsiderable. 


LAND PURCHASE RETURNS. 

Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with regard to 
the Return Land Purchase (Ireland 
(Names of Landowners), No. 81, of 1889, 
whether he can state, in reference to the 
particulars in the column headed Rental, 
what amount of the rental of 
£214,922 14s. 4d. consists of non-judi- 
cial rents, what amount consists of judi- 
cial rents fixed under the Act of 1881, 
and what amount consists of judicial 
rents revised under the Act of 1887; 
whether he will arrange that in the 
continuation of the above-named Return, 
to be presented on the Motion of the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle, the 
three classes of rents above alluded to 
‘will be separately set forth; and 
whether he will state the numbers of the 
above-mentioned three classes of tenants 
respectively subsisting in Ireland up to 
the latest available date ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that it would not 
be practicable to make the distinction 
indicated in the first paragraph of the 
question without investigating every 
individual case, which would be a work 
of considerable labour. I may, however, 
point out that judicial rents were not 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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revised under the Act of 1887. The 
enactment referred to solely provided 
for the temporary adjustment of such 
rents for the years 1887, 1888, and 1889, 
A reference to the monthly Return of 
proceedings of the Land Commission, 
which is regularly laid before Parlia- 
ment, will show the number of cases in 
which judicial rents have been fixed. 
There is no record of the number of 
tenants who have not had judicial rents 
fixed. 
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THE REV. J. BROWN, C.C. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Ferma- 
nagh, N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that the Rev. J. 
Brown, ©.C. of Ramsgrange, County 
Wexford, has received a communication 
from the Resident Magistrate of the dis- 
trict, informing him that he would be 
followed by the police if he did not re- 
frain from holding meetings of the 
National League ; and whether, in pur- 
suance of this threat, it is true that a 
police constable followed Father Brown 
into the house of a dying woman ; and, 
if so, whether the police acted in ac- 
cordance with their instructions, and 
whether this part of the County Wex- 


) | ford is quite free from crime ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not yet 
been able to obtain the information which 
would enable me to answer the ques 
tion. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Are we to 
understand that a matter such as this 
can occur without the knowledge of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland ? 

Mer. A. J. BALFOUR: Itis a question 
whether it did occur, 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to give 
notice that I will repeat the question to- 
morrow. 


THE LAND PURCHASE BILL. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the meeting 
of Fermanagh landlords held in Ennis- 
killen, on Saturday, the 5th April, at 


‘which resolutions were passed unani- 


mously, complaining of several of the 
provisions of the Land Purchase Bill ; 
and whether the Government intend to 
take any action in regard to the Bill, m 
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view of the attitude taken up by the 
Fermanagh landlords ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern- 
ment will pursue the same course with 
regard to this Bill that has always been 
pursued with regard to measures sub- 
mitted to Parliament—namely, to take 
advantage of arguments and expressions 
of opinion, from whatever quarter of the 
House they come, to make the measure 
as perfect as possible. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Will 
criminal proceedings be taken against 
Lord Erne for describing the Bill as one 
for the expulsion of the English garri- 
son ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have seen 
the letter of Lord Erne, who is not, 
however, in the councils of the Govern- 
ment. 


DISHORNING OF CATTLE. 

Dr. FITZGERALD (Longford, S.): I 
beg to ask Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland if the dishorning of cattle is an 
illegal operation in Ireland; and, if so, 
will he take steps to enforce the law, so 
as to prevent this cruelty being inflicted 
upon dumb animals ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, University of 
Dublin): The law on this subject is at 
present in a somewhat unsettled state. 
In England the Queen’s Bench Division 
decided, in 1889, that the practice of dis- 
horning cattle as proved before them 
was illegal under the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals Act. In Ireland, 
the Exchequer Division had previously, 
in the year 1884, come to the same con- 
clusion. A contrary decision, however, 
had been pronounced by the Common 
Pleas Division in Ireland in the year 
1885, on the evidence presented to the 
Court as to the character and effects of 
the practice, which evidence (as Lord 
Coleridge observed) was very different 
from that given in the English case ; 
and in Scotland the Court of Session 
appear to have also decided in favour of 
the legality of the practice. The matter 
recently came before me officially. It 
appeared to me desirable that the opinion 
of the Queen’s Bench Division in Ireland 
should be taken on the point, upon full 
and satisfactory evidence, and for that 
purpose I gave directions that the atten- 
tion of the police should be called to the 
matter, with a view to instituting a 
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prosecution if the practice were found 
to continue to exist in Ireland. 

Dr. FITZGERALD: In consequence 
of the answer of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, I beg to give notice 
that I will call attention to the subject 
on the Estimates, and move the reduction 
of the Vote. 


THE LANDED ESTATES COURT. 

Mr. SEXTON, who had the following 
question on the Paper,—To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he will lay upon the Table 
a Return of Irish Estates in the Landed 
Estates Court for sale, showing the loca- 
tion of each estate, the name of the land- 
lord, the rateable valuation, the actual 
present rental, the highest offer made in 
each case in which there has been any 
offer of purchase, and the period for 
which each estate has been in the hands 
of the Court?—said : I will ask this ques- 
tion on Thursday, as I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman is not ready to 
answer it. 


“THE CROWN PV. RYE.” 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Messrs. Roche and Butler, 
Resident Magistrates, adjourned the 
Court in the case of “the Crown v. Rye” 
at Crookstown, against the repeatedly 
expressed wish of three Local Justices, 
including Mr. Harold; whether the 
report is true that the adjournment was 
moved in order to secure the attendance 
of Corcoran, the man who was wounded, 
and that after the adjournment one of 
the Resident Magistrates proceeded to 
Corcoran’s house and succeeded, without 
much difficulty, in bringing him into 
Court, when he swore that Rye fired 
twice wilfully at him; whether it has 
been now proved that District Inspector 
St. George had not summoned Corcoran 
to attend as a witness in this case, and 
did not, as alleged, procure a car to 
convey the wounded man to Court, a 
distance of three miles; and whether 
any notice will be taken of the delay to 
justice in this case? 

’ Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Iam informed 

that it is the case that the Court was 

adjourned for a short time, with the 

object and with the result indicated in 

the second paragraph of the question, 
U 2 
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but that it is not the case that the ad- 
journment was against the wishes of the 
Local Justices present, including the 
gentleman named. Corcoran was not 
summoned, he having been bound by 
recognizances to attend. There was no 
delay of justice beyond the interruption 
occasioned by Corcoran’s reluctance to 
attend. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it not the fact that 
Mr. Harold did not attend on the last 
occasion in consequence of being in the 
employment of Captain Rye ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
information on that point. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to give notice 
that I will call attention to the matter, 
and also to a breach of privilege of this 
House, which has occurred in connection 
with it. 


I have no 


THE PURCHASE OF LAND ACT, 1885. 
Mr. KEAY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland how many acres of land in Ire- 
land have been purchased by the Irish 
Land Commission under Clause 5 of 
“The Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 
1885 ;” what amount has been expended 
by the Land Commission in purchasing 
the same ; how many acres have been 
sold by the Land Commission under the 
above clause, what amount has been 
realised for them, and what number of 
acres so purchased does the Commission 
still hold ; what is the number of acres 
and purchase value of holdings resumed 
by the Land Commission from tenant 
purchasers under Clause 3; and how 
many of these have been re-sold to fresh 
purchasers, and at what price ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
been able to obtain a report on the 
subject, owing to the insufficiency of 
the notice given. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS BILL. 


Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
when it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to print their Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools Bill ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, West- 
minster): The Bill has been read a first 
time and printed, and will be circulated 
immediately. 


“A 
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Tronclads. 


TARIFF OF RATES IN THE DOCK- 
YARDS. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I beg to 
ask the Frst Lord of the Admiralty if 
he will introduce into the Royal Dock- 
yards a similar system to that in force in 
private yards of furnishing to all work- 
men engaged on piecework a schedule 
or tariff of rates for each description of 
such piecework, such rates having been 
fixed from time to time by the managers 
of the yards in conference with dele- 
gates selected by the workmen ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord G. Haminron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): War-ship work is now so 
complicated and varied that no simple 
scale of rates could be fixed. Every 
endeavour is now made to fix rates after 
practical trial of the wages that can be 
earned on the different jobs. It is not 
considered desirable that the rates paid 
for piecework should be made a matter 
of arrangement between the local officers 
and workmen at the dockyards ; but the 
Local Authorities now have full power of 
revising the rates. 


H.M.S.°BARRACOUTA. 

Mr. HERBERT KNATCHBULL - 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham), who 
had the following question on the Paper 
—To ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether his attention has been called to 
the expression of regret by the Coroner’s 
Jury in the recent Barracouta case at 
Sheerness— 

‘‘ That the Admiralty had not carried out the 
recommendations of the jury in the Thistle 
explosion in 1869, by providing hospital accom- 
modation for injured men at Sheerness, and 
thus caused the necessity of sending cases to 
Chatham ;” 
whether he is aware that there is already 
at Sheerness a military hospital which is 
never full, where cases of accident could 
be treated ; and whether he will take 
immediate steps to put an end to the 
unnecessary suffering caused by the 
present arrangements?—said: At the 
request of the First Lord I beg to post- 
pone the question until Thursday. 


THE NEW IRONCLADS. 
Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, N.); 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Admir- 
alty if he can state the approximate 
aggregate weight of the Palliser bolts 
and nuts to be used in the new ironclads 
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Renown, Repulse, Resolution, Revenge, 
Hood, Royal Sovereign, Royal Oak, and 
Ramilies ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The aggregate 
weight of fastenings to armour-plates in 
the case of the ships specified is, roughly, 
about 1,000 tons. It should, however, 
be understood that the armour bolts in 
question have the reduced shanks pro- 
posed by the late Sir William Palliser, 
but in other respects they are not made 
on his plan. 


THE CASE OF J. DAVIES. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): 1 beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty if he will inquire 
into the case of J. Davies, recently an 
operative in Pembroke Dockyard, muti- 
lated for life in the discharge of his duty ; 
if he will make inquiries as to the state- 
ment that, after this mutilation occurred, 
a guard was placed round the machinery ; 
why this guard was not placed there 
previously if the machinery was danger- 
ous ; and if,as J. Davies is now incapable 
of any work, it would be possible in any 
way to provide for him ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The case of 
James Davies has been brought to my 
notice. This man’s left hand was un- 
fortunately injured in October, 1887, 
while he was oiling a machine in motion. 
The wheels in which his hand was caught 
are 6ft. above the ground, and were not 
considered dangerous; but, as this man 
happened to get injured, a guard was 
subsequently placed around them. It 
would be impossible to guard all machines, 
so that men could not by any mischance 
be injured by them. The gratuity granted 
to Davies was the highest possible under 
established regulations in the case of 
injuries short of total and complete dis- 
ability, namely, a gratuity equal to the 
whole of a year’s wages at the rate of 
pay received at the time of injury. These 
regulations are based upon the Super- 
annuation Acts Amendment Act of 1887, 
and have been presented to Parliament 
in the form of a Treasury Warrant. 
Davies is still reported as capable of con- 
tributing to his own support to a small 
degree ; but even if he were now totally 
unable to do any work, no further grant 
could be made to him out of any money 
voted by Parliament. 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): Will the noble Lord say 
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whether machinery in dockyards is sub- 
ject to the usual inspection ? 
*Lorp G. HAMILTON: Yes, Sir, it is. 


THE LATE GENERAL SIR WILLIAM 
JONES. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if his attention has been called to 
the following paragraph in the Z'%imes, of 
the llth April, in reference to the 
funeral of the distinguished veteran, 
General Sir William Jones, G.C.B. ; and 
if he can explain the circumstances of 
this painful case— 

‘*The deceased officer recently expressed an 
earnest desire to receive the last.honours paid 
to a soldier, and intimated his wish to His 
Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, who immediately communicated with 
the War Office. A military funeral was then 
sanctioned, and the necessary instructions to 
the troops now in Dublin appeared on Wednes- 
day, in the garrison orders. The funeral was 
arranged to start yesterday morning from the 
late General’s residence, Lansdown Lodge, and 
at the hour appointed a force of police was 
drawn up outside, and a number of people 
assembled to witness the ceremony. After a 
delay, however, it became evident that some 
hitch had taken place. It appeared that on 
the previous evening a telegram had been 
received from Lord Wolseley countermanding 
the military funeral. The remains were con- 
veyed to Mount Jerome Cemetery.” 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 

WAR (Mr. E. Srannore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Nothing is known in the 
War Office of any arrangements having 
been made by the General Officer com- 
manding in Ireland, as stated by the 
Times. On the 8th inst. a telegram was 
received from the General Ofticer com- 
manding in Ireland asking if a military 
funeral could be given to the late General 
Sir W. Jones, but as the officer was not 
at the time of his decease “on full pay, 
employed on the staff, or in the exercise 
of any military command,” a reply was 
sent expressing regret that the regula- 
tions did not admit of a military funeral 
being granted. 
, Sm E. WATKIN : Is it the fact that 
a General Officer of distinction, although 
he may not have been in full employ- 
ment at the time of his death, is not to 
have military honours paid to him? Is 
the statement in the Zimes true, that 
the Quartermaster-General has authority 
to prevent military honours being paid, 
although permission has been given by 
the War Office ? 
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~ *Mr. E. STANHOPE: The right to 
grant a military funeral rests with the 
War Office, but this case did not come 
within the rules. The Adjutant-General 
has absolute power to deal with all such 
cases,and he adopted the ordinary rule 
laid down. 


THE VOLUNTEER OPERATIONS. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War if he 
is aware that the absence of regular 
troops from the operations at Folkestone 
caused disappointment to the Volunteers, 
and if, as regular troops were allowed to 
co-operate with the Voiunteers at Ports- 
mouth, he would, considering the vicinity 
of Shorncliffe to Dover, take the neces- 
sary steps to procure the presence of 
regular troops to act with the Volunteers 
at Dover in future reviews? 

*Mr. E.STANHOPE: Full discretion 
in these matters is left to the General 
Officer commanding the district. As the 
hon. Member wishes it, I will, with a 
view to the future, ascertain from the 
General Officer at Dover the reasons 
which led him to decide as-he did. 


IRELAND—CANTEEN SUPPLIES. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether com- 
plaints have reached him that nearly all 
the regiments stationed in Ireland obtain, 
or are compelled to get, most of their 
canteen and other supplies from the 
London Army and Navy Co-operative 
Stores, and that this occurs in conse- 
quence of a few officers of the regiments 
and districts in question being more or 
less interested in these Stores; and 
whether it is competent for any officer, 
being a member or shareholder in the 
Army and Navy Co-operative Stores, 
and holding a responsible command 
either in Ireland or the English provinces, 
to promote the pecuniary advancement 
of the Stores against and over the claims 
of local traders ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No complaints 
on this subject have reached me. Regi- 
mental canteens are under the manage- 
ment of Committees, which act indepen- 
dently of the Secretary of State for 
War. The members of these Committees 
deal for their stores where they can get 
them best and at the cheapest rate. 

Dr. TANNER: Is not the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that, as a matter of 
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fact, the major part of these canteens 
are supplied from the Army and Navy 
Stores ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir; I am 
not aware of that. 

Dr. TANNER: If I substantiate the 
assertion, and show that a certain number 
of canteens are so supplied, will the right 
hon. Gentleman promise to deal with the 
matter ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I cannot under- 
take to do that. Most of the regiments 
deal entirely with local tradesmen. All 
of them do so largely, but I am not 
prepared to lay down compulsory regula- 
tions. 

Dr. TANNER: Is not the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that complaints have 
been made in this House on several 
occasions that gentlemen who have left 
the Service spend their time in touting 
for the Stores ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am not aware 
of it, although, of course, it may have 
been said. 
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RATING OF VOLUNTEER DRILL HALLS. 

Mr. JAMES STEVENSON (South 
Shields): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if his at- 
tention has been called to the circum- 
stance that summonses have been issued 
and are now pending before the South 
Shields magistrates, against the Com- 
manding Officer of the Artillery and 
Rifle Volunteers in that town, for pay- 
ment of Poor Rate on their respective 
drill halls; whether he is aware that 
this is the first time that the Poor 
Law Authorities have sought to enforce 
a claim for Poor Rate on these drill 
halls; and whether he can give any 
protection in the circumstances against 
what is practically a new tax on the 
Volunteer Service in respect of buildings 
provided by the Volunteers for their 
own purposes and without any profit 
from their use ? 

Tae SECRETARY ‘to tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone, 
Wilts, Devizes): I understand that 
proceedings have been instituted in 
South Shields for the recovery of Poor 
Rates which have been assessed on 
Volunteer drill halls. The question as 
to the liability of these premises to be 
assessed is a question of law which must 
be left to the decision of the Court. The 
Local Government Board have no power 
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whatever to protect the Volunteer Ser- 
vice from assessment to local rates for 
premises occupied by them when the 
premises are legally liable to such 
rates. 


THE CENSUS OF 1891. 

Mr. WOODALL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board what arrangements are being 
made for the taking of the Census of 
1891; and whether the authority of 
Parliament will be required, and, in the 
event of legislation being necessary, 
when is it intended to introduce Bills 
for the purpose ? 

Mr. LONG: Legislation will be re- 
quired for the taking of the Census of 
1891. A Committee has been appointed 
to inquire as to the expediency of 
making any changes in the mode in 
which the Census has been taken and 
other matters in connection with the 
Census. The Report of the Committee 
has not yet been received, but as soon as 
it has been made the arrangements for 
the next Census will be considered by 
Her Majesty's Government, and the 
preparation of the necessary measure on 
the subject will be proceeded with. 


PROFESSOR RUTHERFORD AND 
VIVISECTION. 


Sir WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
if his attention has been called to a 
letter in the Scottish Leader for 27th 
January, 1890, containing allegations of 
cruelty against Professor Rutherford in 
experimenting upon a living dog at the 
Edinburgh Medical Schools, which would 
involve infringement of the Act of 
Parliament 39 and 40 Vic. c. 77; 
whether Professor Rutherford has _re- 
ported these experiments to the In- 
spector, or if inquiry has been made by 
the Inspector respecting them ; if the 
Home Secretary will lay upon the Table 
full particulars of the same, together 
with any Reports made to him by the 
Inspector, or: his deputy, with reference 
to this particular case, or to other cases 
of alleged infringement of the Act; 
if the experiments referred to were 
performed under Certificate C, in con- 
formity with the Act, by whom such 
certificate was signed; whether this 
certificate releases the holder from 
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compliance with Subsection 3 of the 
proviso to Section 3 of the Act; and 
whether such certificate, being held in 
addition to a licence, is granted for a 
single experiment or limited series of 
experiments, or is granted for an 
unlimited number of experiments and 
extends over a period of months or 
years ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): Yes, Sir; my atten- 
tion was called to the letter in question. 
The only allegation in that letter which 
called for inquiry on my part was that 
the dog was not killed after the lecture, 
but kept for other purposes. The 
Inspector inquired into this, and reported 
to me that no dogs or other animals used 
by Professor Rutherford under Certifi- 
cate C in illustration of his lectures has 
been allowed to recover from the full 
effect of the anesthetic before being 
killed. An operator under Certificate C 
is not required to furnish Reports of his 
experiments. I am not, therefore, able 
to lay particulars upon the Table of the 
House. The experiments were under 
Certificate C, which was signed by the 
President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Edinburgh, and it does not 
release the holder from the provisions 
of the Act referred to. Such certificate 
runs with the licence and continue 
valid as long as the licence is renewed. 
The certificate in question was granted 
in the year 1882. 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if, having regard to the 
increasing discontent among all ranks of 
the Constabulary at the continued non- 
fulfilment by successive Governments of 
the promise to deal with the question of 
their superannuation, he can now ‘state 
if it is the intention of the Government 
to deal with the matter, or to leave it to 
each jurisdiction to promote a private 
Bill for its own Force; and, in such 
latter case, what will be the position of 
the Metropolitan Police ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : It is the intention 
of the Government to introduce a Bill 
this Session dealing with the question of 
superannuation both in the Metropolitan 
and the Provincial Forces. 
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PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL. 
Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the Government have decided 
to refer the Public Trustee Bill and the 
Trust Companies Bill.to a Select Com- 
mittee, with power to take evidence, or 
toa Grand Committee ? 

*Taer CHANCELLOR. or tat EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Syuare): The Public Trustee 
Bill will be referred to the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF BILL. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether it is 
a fact that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the United States Government 
have arrivedatanagreementregarding the 
Sugar Schedule, whereby a reduction of 
revenue upon sugar imported into the 
United States of from 30 to 35 million 
dollars per annum is reported; and, if 
not, whether he can state the exact 
amount of the proposed reduction, if 
any, and any further particulars with 
reference to the question ? 

*Toe UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Ferr- 
GussoN, Manchester, N.K.) : Her Majes- 
ty’s Goverument have no information as 
to any proposed reduction of the duty of 
sugar imported into the United States. 
They have ascertained from Her Majes- 
ty’s Minister at Washington that the new 
Tariff Bill has been postponed owing to 
the death of a member. The changes 
proposed in the Bill have not been 
made public. 


THE WEST INDIAN MAIL CONTRACT. 

Mr. WATT: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether the statement 
which appeared in the Morning Post of 
3lst March last, to the effect that the 
new contract between the Post Office 
and the Royal Mail Company for the 
conveyance of the West Indian Mails, 
though not signed, is virtually concluded, 
and will come into force in June next, 
is correct ; whether he has received any 
memorials from the Colony in favour of 
the contract being granted to the Royal 
Mail Company ; and whether it is the 
intention of the Government to bring 
the contract, before being closed, under 
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the notice of Parliament; and, if not, 
whether he will state the particulars of 
the new contract, especially with regard 
to the maximum time to be occupied on 
the voyages ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge): A 
tender of the Royal Mail Company has 
been accepted for the conveyance of 
West India Mails from the Ist of July 
next, when the present contract expires. 
The contract is now in preparation, and 
will, in the usual course, be submitted to 
Parliament for approval, with a statement 
as toits terms. I hope it will be possible 
so to submit the new contract before the 
date appointed for its commencement. 
Before accepting this tender Her 
Majesty’s Government elicited the 
opinions of the West India colonies, 
which, equally with this country, are 
interested in the services and contribute 
to its support, and ascertained that they 
were almost unanimous in desiring that 
the new contract should be given to the 
Royal Mail Company. 


CABLE BETWEEN HALIFAX, NOVA 
SCOTIA, AND BERMUDA. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General what is the 
cause of the delay in laying the cable, 
contracted for by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with a private company, between 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Bermuda; and, 
when may the public expect that the 
cable will be in operation ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: Under the power 
given to the Treasury by Section 4 of the 
contract with the International Cable 
Company, which was approved by the 
House of Commons on May 9 last, the 
time allowed for laying the cable 
has been extended to Midsummer next, 
so as to avoid the risks attending any 
attempt to lay the cable during the 
winter months. I am not able to state 
the precise date when the cable will be 
available for traffic. No doubt the com- 
pany will do all in its power to eomplete 
at the earliest date, because the subsidy 
does not become payable until the cable 
is in working order. 


THE SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether it is the fact 
that about 200 men of the Upper 
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Division of Clerks in the Savings Bank 
Department of the General Post Office, 
whose length of. service averages from 
15 to 20 years, have been reduced to the 
Lower Division of the Civil Service ; 
whether these 200 men have been 
ordered to give a daily attendance of 
seven hours instead of six, on and from 
the 16th instant, at a rate of remunera- 
tion for the additional hour which is 
about one half, and in some cases one 
third, of the amount paid for each of the 
other six hours, being, in fact, no more 
than that now given to Junior Clerks of 
the Lower Division; have both these 
Orders received the sanction of the 
Treasury ; and, has the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown been taken 
upon the question whether these Orders, 
involving an alteration of status, interfere 
with the legal rights of the persons 
affected ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: I have to point out 
that there are no Upper Division Clerks 
in the Savings Bank, and also that there 
are no longer any Lower Division Clerks. 
The question of assimilating ‘‘the old 
establishment” of the Savings Bank 
to the new organisation, emanating from 
the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Civil Establishments, has 
presented much difficulty, and, after 
giving the subject the most anxious 
attention, Her Majesty’s Government 
have come to the conclusion that the 
best way of meeting this difficulty is to 
nominate officers of the Second and Third 
Classes to the New Second Division, 
thereby letting them secure the very 
considerable pecuniary advantages which 
are afforded by the Order in Council of 
March 21st last. I have, accordingly, 
given effect to this decision, and am 
satisfied that substantial benefit has been 
conferred on the officers in question, and 
that no legal rights have been interfered 
with. The hon. Member will, I think, 
agree with me in the views I have 
expressed when he has examined the full 
bearing of the change. 


THE MADRAS SLAVE TRADE. 

Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether his 
attention has been called to the following 
statement, which has appeared in several 


papers :— 
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‘Information has been received in London 
which leaves no doubt of the extent of the 
horrible traffic described as ‘the Madras slave 
trade,’ the existence of which has hitherto been 
only suspected, At a trial at Rangoon one 
witness, a Madragese girl, declared that she 
had been forcibly put on board a steamer at 
Negapatam, taken to Rangoon, and sold for 
80 rupees. Another girl, who was seized as 
she was proceeding to join her husband, was 
taken to a house, kept a close prisoner for 
three days, and then sold for 90 rupees. In 
fact, sufficient evidence was given tu show 
that, although Rangoon is supposed to have an 
ample police force, the importation and selling 
of girls goes on systematically ;’’ 
and whether the evidence given at this 
trial has been brought before the notice 
of the Indian Government ; and, if not, 
whether he will cause inquiries to be 
made in Madras and in Rangoon as to 
the facts ? 

Tue UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): The 
Secretary of State has seen the statements 
referred to, and also that the man who 
committed the offences mentioned has 
heen convicted, and sentenced to seven 
years’ rigorous imprisonment. The 
Governments of Madras and Burma 
have had .their attention directed for 
many years past to the migration from 
Madras to Rangoon, and to the necessity 
for carefully watching it. The law 
against offences of the kind mentioned 
in the question is strong, and will be 
vigorously enforced. 


CUSTOMS—DUTIES ON VIOLINS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury if he would now state under what 
authority a violin (consigned from Paris 
to Mr. D. Lawrie, of Glasgow, at the 
Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras), dated 
1696, and purporting to be the work of 
Antonius Stradivarius, of Cremona, was 
on the 25th March detained by the 
Customs Authorities at Dover; if it is 
true, as stated by the station master at 
Dover in explanation, that its detention 
was due to the fact that in consequence 
of violins, represented as the work of 
classic makers, having been imported, 
consignees of such instruments are now 
required to state whether the imported 
article is for private use or sale; and, if 


-for sale, to prove the accuracy of the 


date and name of the label before the 
instruments are given up by the 
Customs; whether the fact of an old 
violin having passed the Customs is to 
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be taken as a Government certificate of 
the genuineness of its date and signa- 
ture; and if the regulation is intended 
to protect purchasers of violins against 
imposition, why an exception is made in 
the case of violins declared to be for 
private use, but which may subsequently 
be sold ? 

Tae SECRETARY 10 rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
violin in question, the value of which 
was declared to be £80, was imported 
from France, and was found upon ex- 
amination to be marked “Antonius 
Stradivarius Cremonensis Faciebat, Anno 
1696,” and was detained under Sections 
3 (Sub-section 1 b) and 16 (Sub-section 1) 
of the Merchandise Marks Act, 1887. 
The violin was at once delivered on 
the facts being reported to the Board, 
although the value was declared at £80, 
and not £800, as stated in the hon. 
Member’s former question. The fact of 
any violin having passed the Customs is 
no guarantee of the accuracy of the 
description which it may bear, the action 
of the Department, in the absence of 
specific information, being confined to 
inscriptions obviously misleading. It is 
assumed in the case of a violin imported 
for private use that the purchaser has 
satisfied himself as to the genuine 
character or otherwise of the article; 
but should it subsequently become an 
object of trade after passing the Customs, 
if it infringes the provisions of the Act, 
the person selling it would be liable to 
the penalties involved. 


THE ESTIMATES. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government intend to take any steps to 
realise the expectation held out by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in relation 
to the Estimates, in the discussion on the 
subject on 30th April, 1889, when he 
used the following words :— 

‘“*T trust the Government may be able at an 
early date, possibly next Session, again to 
submit proposals to remove what all on both 
sides of the House consider to be the present 
unsatisfactory state of things ?”’ 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I should be very 
glad, indeed, if it was in my power to 
make proposals to the House to improve 
‘the conditions under which Estimates 
are considered and voted by the House. 
But the Government haye been as yet 
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unable to devise any plan in substitution 
for the present system which would 
secure the general support of the House, 
without which it would be most unadvi- 
sable to introduce any changes. 


DESTITUTION IN EAST LONDON. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I wish to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether his attention has been 
directed to a paragraph which appeared 
in the Pall Mall Gazette of yesterday 
evening to the effect that on Saturday 
the East London Coroner had before him 
the case of a man who had dropped dead 
at the feet of his paymaster and whose 
death the doctor said was from starvation; 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
can inform the House whether other 
cases of a like lamentable nature have 
been reported as having occurred at the 
East-end ; and whether it will be possible 
to do something to organise labour in 
that quarter so that such cases may not 
occur in future ? 

*Mre. W. H. SMITH: The hon. 
Gentleman has not given me any notice 
whatever of the question. I do not 
complain of that, but Iam sure he will see 
—and the House will see—that a demand 
upon the Government to organise labour 
without any notice whatever is one 
which the Government cannot under- 
take to deal with. I am not aware of 
any measures which any Government 
could take which would prevent such a 
sad and sorrowful occurrence as that to 
which the hon. Gentleman has referred. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
The right hon. Gentleman has not 
answered the question whether informa- 
tion of other cases of a like kind have 
reached the Government. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No such 
information has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government. These matters are dealt 
with, as a rule, by the Local Authorities, 
who have ample means of dealing with 
them. 
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THE CREWE MURDER. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to give 
notice that on the Vote for the salary of 
the Home Secretary, or upon the next 
Vote on Account, 1 will challenge the 
reply which the Home Secretary gave 
last evening with regard to the case of 
Richard Davies and will take the opinion 
of the House upon the subject. 
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‘NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Francis Tress Barry, Esq., for New 
Windsor. | 


MOTIONS. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—REPORTS 
Or THE COMMITTEES OF SUPPLY 
AND WAYS AND MEANS. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Reports of the Committees of 

Supply and Ways and Means may be entered 

upon at any hour, though opposed, and the 

Proceedings thereon shall not be interrupted 

under the provisions of any Standing Order 

regulating the Sittings of the House, except of 

Standing Order No. 6.”—(Mr. William Henry 

Smith.) 


(4.8.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I rise to a point of order as 
to the form in which this Motion is made. 
When a similar Motion was made by the 


President of the Board of Trade, in the 


absence of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, last year, there were some words 
at the end of the Motion which have now 
been dropped out. Those words were— 
“But after such proceedings are disposed 
of no opposed business shall be taken.” 
I wish to ask whether, if the Resolution 
is passed in its present shape, it would 
be possible to take any opposed business 
after the Reports of Supply and Ways 
and Means have been disposed of ? 
*(4.9.) Mr. SPEAKER: It is quite 
true that the words quoted by the 
hon. Gentleman were in the Resolu- 
tion of last year, but I am 
clearly of opinion that they are not 
necessary. The words of the Standing 
Order would come into operation, and 
the business of the Sitting would be 
dealt with according to the Rules ap- 
plicable - to measures taken after 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Then, I gather 
from your ruling that last year some- 
thing was passed which was not neces- 
sary ¢ 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know that 
the words were unnecessary, but they were 
surplusage. 


(4.10.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 


ampton): I would suggest an Amend- 
ment in the nature of a compromise. As 
the Resolution stands, the right hon. 
Gentlema could bring on Report of 
Supply and have discussions upon it at 
any time of the night. I would suggest 
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that after the words, “The proceedings 
thereon shall not be interrupted,” we 
should insert, “If entered upon before 
12 o'clock.” By stopping the discussion 
which might be before the House a 
few minutes before 12, we conld 
proceed at énce with the Reports of 
Supply and of Ways and Means. 


Amendment proposed, after the words 
“That the,” to insert the words “ Pro- 
ceedings on the.”—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Question, ‘ That those words be there 
inserted.” 


*(4.12.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not 
think the proposal of the hon. Gentleman 
can be accepted. The hon. Gentleman 
proposes that we should enter upon the 
consideration of the Report of Supply 
any time before 12, and go on to any 
time after. I should prefer to adhere to 
the Rule adopted in successive Sessions. 
If the proposal of the hon. Gentleman 
were adopted, it might be necessary to 
ask the Speaker or the Chairman of 
Committees to apply the Closure ; and it 
is possible that there might be two or 
three Divisions, with the result that we 
should waste half an hour or three- 
quarters of an hour and not arrive at 
Report of Supply. In these circum- 
stances, I must ask the House to adopt 
the Rule which has been in force during 
the last two or three Sessions. I trust 
that the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
will not be pressed, because it must 
be negatived, and that, again, would 
occupy the time of the House. 

(4.15.) Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I think it is a very question- 
able kind of enjoyment which the right 
hon. Gentleman is good enough to give 
the House the facility of acquiring. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that the 
Motion has frequently been made in 
previous Sessions, but I doubt very much 
whether the right hon. Gentleman can 
show a precedent for making a Motion 
of this kind so early in the Session. 
Nothing has happened in the present 
Session which renders this exceptional 
haste on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman reasonable or to be expected. 
There is evidence forthcoming of a kind 
which the right hon. Gentleman would 
be the last person to question the force 
of-—that this Session the House has been 
exceptionally expeditious in the per- 
formance of its work, and that it has 
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been performed in an _ exceptionally 
satisfactory way. [Mr. W. H. Smira 
shook his head.| The right hon. Gentle- 
man appears to question that statement ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman will not 
question the authority of the Chairman 
of Ways and Means. My right hon. 
Friend told his constituents the other 
day that the progress of business in the 
present Session has been very great, and 
that there has been a remarkable amount 
of work in Supply before Easter this 
year. Looking at the past my right hon. 
Friend thought that the business of 
Supply this Session will not occupy a 
larger amount of time than it ought to 
occupy, and that, so far, the House of 
Commons has discharged its business 
well. It is rather surprising, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
have thought it necessary to make this 
Motion in view of the exceptionally 
satisfactory despatch of business by the 
House. I do not think there is any great 
force in the objection of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend ; but at least there ought to 
be a very clear and full understanding 
that on occasions when the right hon. 
Gentleman is asked to provide a full 
opportunity for discussing upon Report 
questions that have been inadequately 
dealt with in the proceedings in Com- 
mittee, a large interpretation should be 
given to such an undertaking. 

(4.20.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Kdin- 
burgh, W.): I wish to point out that a 
similar Motion was brought forward last 
year, and that Morning Sittings imme- 
diately after Easter appear to be becom- 
ing a regular Parliamentary custom. I 
had expected, however, on the present 
occasion that the First Lord of the 
Treasury would have said something in 
support of his proposal. No information 
has been given to the House as to the 
condition of Supply, or- what obstacles 
have been met with in getting through 
Report of Supply as well as Supply 
itself. It is the common knowledge 
of the House that Supply is well 
advanced this Session. A similar Motion 
was passed on April 30 last year, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
then that 34 Votes in Supply had been 
got in 12 Sittings. But this Session the 
Government have got 52 Votes in Supply 
in eight Sittings. On February 25, 16 
Supplementary Votes were presented to 
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the House, and on that day all the Votes 
were obtained, the Report of the 16 
Votes being taken next day without 
discussion of any kind. On February 27 
the two remainirg Supplementary Votes 
were taken, and the Report was obtained 
the next night after 12 o’clock without 
discussion. On March 17 the First 
Lord of the Admiralty got 16 Navy 
Votes in one Sitting—the expedition was 
supposed to be due to the fact that it 
was St. Patrick’s Day, and that there 
were no Irish Members vresent—and the 
Report of 15 out of 16 of those Votes 
was got on Wednesday, March 19, after 
half-past 5 o’clock without any dis- 
cussion. Practically, therefore, the 
Government are in a more favourable 
position as to Supply than they were 
last year, or than they have been for 
several years. 

*(4.23.) Mr. J. S. GATHORNE. 
HARDY (Kent, Medway): Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite seem to have forgotten that 
a few weeks ago the right hon. Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow 
(Sir G. Trevelyan) brought forward a 
Motion dealing with the Sittings of the 
House, which was nearly carried, and the 
discussion on which showed that there 
was a disposition prevalent among hon. 
Members to put up with some sacrifices 
early in the Session in order to get away 
earlier in the autumn. It, therefore, 
seems to me to be absurd that hon. Gen- 
tlemen, having supported tiat Resolution, 
should now offer objections to this mild 
form of coercion which is sought to be 
put upon the House. The experience 
gained from this Motion in former years 
is, that it puts an end to obstruction on 
Report of Supply. If Report of Supply 
is brought forward before 12 o’clock it is 
generally talked out, while if it is brought 
on after midnight the general feeling of 
hon. Members has been that they wished 
to get home to bed, and hence these 
questions only have been discussed which 
needed discussion. I hope that the 
Government will stick to their guns, and 
I am sure they will be supported. 

(4.25.) Mr. SEXTON: I think the 
hon. Gentleman scarcely understands the 
point at issue. The Amendment of my 
hon. Friend really proposes that if the 
Report of Supply is taken before 12 
o'clock it should not be talked out. A 
good deal has been said as to the progress 
made in Supply on St. Patrick’s Day in 
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the absence of the Irish Members. It is 
true that on that day a good many Irish 
Members were absent from the House ; 
but it should be remembered that the 
Votes taken were English Votes, in which 
the sons of St. Patrick had no direct con- 
eern. Therefore, the benign influence 
of St. Patrick is a myth, and the Prime 
Minister was quite in error in attributing 
the progress made to the absence of the 
Irish Members. The First Lord of the 
Treasury has made out no case for his 
Motion. He referred to the proceedings 
of the House in the last three years, but 
I fail to see what that has to do with the 
matter. I think the House has treated 
the Government exceedingly well. They 
have obtained a Vote on Account for a 
period unusually long ; they have almost 
gone through Class 1, and _ they 
have made some progress in Class 5. 
Ithink my hon. Friend is entitled, in acase 
of this kind, to ask from the Government 
some guarantee that only urgent business 
will be taken after 12 o'clock. Supply 
is in a very forward condition, and it is 
not the case that the Government have 
been unduly embarrassed in regard to 
Report of Supply. I am not aware of 
any circumstances that have arisen this 
Session to entitle the Government to 
anticipateobstruction of Report ofSupply. 
If Report of Supply happens at any 
time to be urgent, why should not the 
Government bring it forward, say at 
1] o'clock? It is no reply to say that 
three Divisions would be taken. I do 
not believe that would be so; but, even 
if it were, three Divisions would not 
occupy all the time between 11 and 12 
o'clock. If the Motion be carried the 
Government will be able to put down 
Report of Supply whenever they please ; 
and inasmuch as other business, such as 
a@ Scotch Endowment debate, may be 
taken first, we may be called upon to 
discuss Votes on Report at 1 o’clock 
in the morning or later. There is a 
growing tendency in the House to defer 
discussions on Votes until the Report 
stage ; and, that being so, I would ask is 
it fair or expedient to pass a Rule under 
which the Government will be able to 
take Report of Supply at such an hour 
as will render adequate debate impossible 
and prevent the communication of the 
substance of the debate to the public? 
I think my hon. Friend has made a 
reasonable proposal, and one which, if 
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adopted, will tend to facilitate rather 
than obstruct Supply. 

(4.33.) Mr. CAVENDISH BEN- 
TINCK (Whitehaven): I wish to give 
the House the reasons why I intend 
to support the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr, Labouchere.) I do not think 
any Government ought to have power to 
bring on Report of Supply at any time 
it chooses. I understand that, after 
what has fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member fcr Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Morley), my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) is willing to 
give a guarantee that Report of Supply 
will not be brought on at too lafe an 
hour. I think if my right hon. Friend 
will say it shall not be brought on in 
general circumstances after half-past 
12 the House will be quite satisfied. 
Members on this side of the House are 
just as much interested as Gentlemen 
opposite in having this matter properly 
discussed, and no Party feeling ought to 
enter into the matter at all. It seems 
to me that there is nothing so detri- 
mental to public business as to have 
important questions discussed on Report 
of Supply at an hour when many Mem- 
bers cannot attend. I think the hon. 
Member for Northampton has approached 
the question in a reasonable spirit, and 
I hope my right hon. Friend will deal 
with it in a similar spirit. I believe 
that Gentlemen in all parts of the 
House have the greatest confidence in 
his conduct of public business, and if he 
will only give a guarantee that Report 
of Supply will not be brought on at an 
unreasonable hour I am sure the hon. 
Member for Northampton will withdraw 
his Amendment. 

*(4.34.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I can 
only speak by permission of the House, 
but I hope I may be allowed to say a 
few words in answer to what has fallen 
from my right hon. Friend. (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck). I have not the 
slightest hesitation in giving the House 
an assurance that Report of Supply 
will not be brought on at an unreason- 
able hour. My Motion has not been 
made with the intention of enabling us 
to take an unreasonable course. On the 
contrary, I think I have a right to 
appeal to what took place last Session 
in order to prove that we have no 
desire to act unreasonably. If ever 
a question of importance has been 
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deferred until Report, an arrangement 
has been made which has been satis- 
factory to the House asa whole, although 
I admit it may not have pleased in- 
dividual Members. I assure the House 
it will be my object, under such circum- 
stances, in the future to make such an 
arrangement as will suit the general 
convenience of the House. My only 
desire is that business should not be 
obstructed, as it may be by a single 
Member under present circumstances. 
With this assurance, I hope the House 
will assent to the Motion. 

(4.35.) Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR 
(Liverpool, Scotland): As I understand, 
the right hon. Gentleman has just given 
a guarantee, and I need not assure him 
that his word will be accepted at once. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
has not replied to the request that he 
would favourably consider any suggestion 
from this side of the House in favour of 
the postponement of any particular 
matter of importance arising on Report. 
I hope the House understands perfectly 
well what we are asked by the right 
hon. Gentleman to do. We are asked 
to reverse all those reforms in the hours 
of the House carried four or five years 
ago in the expectation that the period 
of prolonged vigils, which were of such a 
torturing character in previous years, 
had been put an end to for ever. We 
find that is not the case, and two months 
after the commencement of the 
Session we are asked to go back to the 
old system of either all-night Sittings or 
half-night Sittings. I have had ex- 
perience of all-night Sittings, and I do 
not wish to repeat it. The right hon. 
Gentleman, of course, has gone through 
similarexperiences— in fact, we have gone 
through them together—and I congratu- 
late him on the excellent health andspirits 
with which he has emerged from them. 
The hon. Gentleman who represents one 
of the Divisions of Kent said that in 
voting for the Motion his object was to 
shorten the Session and give us an 
opportunity for an early vacation—a 
thing we all desire. Well, those who 
supported the Motion of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow the other day can 
consistently support the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend to-day ; for the result of 
that proposal of the leader of the House, 
if carried, will be to give us both longer 
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Sittings and a longer Session. If I 
thought the proposal would have the 
effect of shortening the Session I should 
be found in the Lobby supporting it ; but 
I am convinced that its effect will be not 
only to prolong our Sittings, but to pro- 


the House. 


long the Session. I am afraid, also, that 
its effect will be to lengthen our dis- 
cussions in Supply, because if hon. 
Members find that they will have no 
adequate opportunity on Report of rais- 
ing questions left in an unfinished state 
in Committee of Supply they will be 
tempted to prolong the discussions on 
that stage. Although I have known 
many occasions on which Report of 
Supply was a matter which could be 
passed over with brief discussion, or no 
discussion at all, I have known other 
occasions on which, owing to fresh 
information having been received on 
certain subjects subsequent to the debate 
in Supply, long and important discus- 
sions have occurred. It was, for instance, 
on the Report stage of Supply that my 
hon. Friend the Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Sexton) succeeded in getting the 
Clangorey prisoners released from their 
unjust imprisonment ; and I remember 
many other occasions on which debate on 
Report has brought about important 
results. Then, I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury why he proposes this 
Resolution at this period of the Session ? 
It may be that at a later period we shall 
find ourselves in the midst of a pro- 
longed discussion on the Tithes Bill or 
the Irish Land Purchase Bill, and it 
would be time enough for the right hon. 
Gentleman to demand further facilities 
for the consideration of Government 
business when he finds himself in diffi- 
culties in regard to such measures. If 
he had made his Motion, say, a month 
hence, if the progress of business was so 
slow as to justify it, we, at any rate, 
should have raised no opposition to it. 
(4.45.) Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS 
anpD MEANS (Mr. Courtney, Cornwall, 
Bodmin): Perhaps I may be allowed to 
say a word as to the Amendment before 
the Committee. If I understood the hon. 
Member for Northampton’s interruption 
aright, he suggested to the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury that it would be quite sufficient for 
his purpose if the Division, on whatever 


subject might be before the House, were 
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taken at 10 minutes to 12, so as to 
enable Report of Supply to come on 
soon after 12. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for White- 
haven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) thinks 
it would be reasonable to provide that 
half-past 12 should be the time after 
which Report of Supply should not be 
taken. I would point out that the 
Report of Supply is necessarily an Order 
of the Day, and the operation of this 
proposal will be confined to Mondays 
and Thursdays. If any kind of discussion 
is anticipated, it will only be necessary 
for an hon. Member to say “TI object ” 
when previous Orders are called on, and 
Report of Supply will then be reached 
at a reasonable time after 12. It is 
practically impossible that the Report of 
Supply can be postponed beyond a 
quarter-past 12. If Report be preceded 
by other Government Orders at the top 
of the Paper, the debate is interrupted 
at 12 o'clock, and hon. Members have 
only to say “I object ” to the preceding 
Orders, and we reach Report, which 
comes next. , 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I should not 
think of objecting to these Bills in 
order to get to Report. 


Mr. COURTNEY: Well, others 
would. Speaking from experience, every 
one knows how easy it is to rush through 
the Orders in order that the Report of 
Supply may begin early. With reference 
to the point of the hon. Member for 
the Scotland Division, no doubt if the 
First Lord of the Treasury receives a 
strong, or even a considerable representa- 
tion, that the report of a particular Vote 
is likely to occupy a considerable time, 
he will make special arrangements, and 
then the object of the Amendment will 
be met. 


*Mr. W.H. SMITH: I have not the 
slightest hesitation in giving the assur- 
ance referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and asked for by the 
hon. Member for the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool. I am only doing 
what has been the practice for many 
years past of all those who have held. the 
position I now occupy. If there is any 
subject on which the House, or an im- 
portant section of it, really feels that 
further debate is required, undoubtedly 
the leader of the House has always 
deemed it to be his duty to make pro- 
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vision accordingly, and I shall certainly 
do so. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Main Question put. 


(4.50.) The House divided :—Ayes 
194; Noes 102.—(Div. List, No. 48.) 

Resolved, That the Reports of the Com- 
mittees of Supply and Ways and Means may 
be entered upon at any hour, though cpposed, 
and the proceedings thereon shall not be inter- 
rupted under the provisions of any Standing 
Order regulating the Sittings of the House, 
except of Standing Order No. 5. 


*(5.3.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: In moving 
the other Motion which stands in my name, 
I may perhaps be allowed to say that 
although it is the case that considerable 
progress has been made in Supply, the - 
number of Votes obtained does not ex- 
ceed the number voted last year at the 
same date. The progress made has not 
been so considerable as hon. Members 
suppose. The Vote on Account this year 
has been obtained at the same time as 
was that of last year, and unless some 
further progress is made with Supply, 
the House will undoubtedly have reason 
to complain. Last year I asked the 
House for Tuesdays on the 10th of March, 
and for Fridays on the 30th of April. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That on and after Tuesday, April 22, un- 
less the House otherwise order, the House do 
meet on Tuesday and Friday at 2 of the clock, 
and that the provisions of Standing Order No, 
56 be extended to the morning zitting on those 
days.”—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


(5.5.) Mr. SEXTON: I noticed this 
morning in the Zimes newspaper, which 
has lately taken upon itself the function of 
director of the business of this House, 
the suggestion in a leading article that 
the proceedings on the Land Purchase 
Bill next week ought to be taken de die 
in diem. I understand that this Motion 
is made with the intention of providing 
Morning Sittings for the purpose of 
Supply. [“No,no!”] Then, I should 
desire some information as to what is 
intended to be done at the Morning 
Sittings. Do the Government intend to 
take Supply or the Land Purchase Bill 
on Tuesday and Friday mornings ? 

*(5.6.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: That 
question has not been considered by the 
Government. If the hon. Gentleman 
will ask a question on Thursday on 
the subject I shall be glad to reply. 
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(5.6.) Mr. BRADLAUGH (North- 
ampton): I think that last year the 
Morning Sittings on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days were asked for solely for Supply. 
If such Sittings are to h2 taken without 
reference to Supply, certainly I shall 
vote against that proposal. I would 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that Standing Orders become of very 
little avail if at a certain period in each 
year the Minister in charge suspends 
them for the benefit of the Government. 
You might as well have said in your 
Standing Orders that they were only 
intended to apply up to Easter, and we 
should have understood you. The posi- 
tion of private Members is getting 
absolutely ridiculous. There have been 
only four occasions in the present Session 
on which private Members have had any 
nights at all. If the business of Parlia- 
ment is to be only Government business, 
let it be so understood ; but do not let it 
be used against private Members that 
they are responsible for a destructive 
policy only, and that they never in- 
troduce constructive legislation, when 
the Government put it out ‘of their 
power to do so. I claim for private 
Members that their position should 
not be made a sham, and if the 
Government compel us much more 
than we do to discuss their Votes the 
blame r2sts on them, becaus2 they 
deprive private Members of the oppor- 
tunities which the practice and pro- 
cedure of Parliament were intended to 


afford. 


(5.10.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I under- 
stood the object of this Motion, as defined 
by the First Lord of the Treasury, was that 
oneSitting should betaken for the purpose 
of Supply, but, from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s answer to the Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) it is evident 
that the Government have not yet made 
up their minds as to what they will do 
with the times they are about to take— 
that, indeed, they have not considered 
what they are going to do with the 
mornings they ask for. That the First 
Lord should come down to the House 
and ask for the time of private Members 
without giving the slightest reason why 
therequest should becomplied withismost 
extraordinary. I, asa private Member, 
protest against the intolerable uncer- 
tainty in which we find ourselves. In 
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consequence of the uncertainty as to the 
state of business, private Members are 
unable to make any engagement or to 
answer any letter in respect to any 
future appointment. 1am one of those 
who think there is a great waste of time 
in the House. I consider that time is 
wasted in other ways than by speaking. 
I think that when the First Lord of the 
Treasury moves a Vote of this kind by a 
simple nod of the head and without a 
word of reasonable explanation why he 
takes away the time of private Members, 
he conduces greatly to waste of time, 
and does not facilitate the progress of 
business. Then there is another fruitful 
source of waste of time, and that is, 
unwise persistence with business at un- 
reasonable periods, and which the 
Government ought to know cannot pass. 
Several instances of this occurred last 
Session. The Tithes Bill was introduced 
on the 7th of June, and we all remember 
the confusion and chaos which prevailed 
in consequence, with the result that the 
House did not get up until the 30th 
August. The leader of the House, 
addressing his neighbours in Oxfordshire 
the other day, said that his title to hold his 
present position is owing to the fact that 
he is a man of business. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will so order the 
business of the House that the time of 
the House will not be wasted. I hope 
that private Members will not have their 
Friday nights interfered with, but that 
these will be secured to us for the dis- 
cussion of questions of public importance. 
If the Motion before the House is carried 
I trust it will be taken as a pledge that 
the Government will do what it can to 
bring about a much earlier rising of the 
House than that which occurred last 
year. 

*(5.18.) Sm R. FOWLER (London): 
Allow me to remind hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that it was always the practice of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian to take Morning Sittings 
at this period of the year. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) will recollect 
that a great part of the Irish Church 
Bill, 20 years ago, was taken at Morning 
Sittings. I certainly think it is un- 
reasonable on the part of hon. Gentlemen 
to object to the present proposal of the 
Government. 
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*(5.19.) Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY 
(Londonderry): We must press the 
First Lord of the Treasury for a distinct 
answer to the question put to him by 
my hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast. How can we say whether 
we are inclined to give up two days 
of the week unless we know what use 
is to be made of them? It seems to 
me most extraordinary that the 
Government shouid ask for Tuesday 
and Friday mornings and not have 
made up their minds as to what business 


they will take on thos2 occasions. We | [ 


wish to discuss the Irish Land Purchase 
Bill fairly, and at reasonable length. 
We certainly do not want it to be cut up 
into shreds and patches—one patch 
snipped off at one Morning Sitting and 
another patch at another Morning Sitting. 
Morning Sittings on Tuesdays and Fridays 
are usually taken for the business of Sup- 
ply, and what we now want is an assurance 
from the right hon. Gentleman that, 
except on the occasion of a real emer- 
geucy, the Morning Sittings he asks for 
will be devoted to Supply, and to Supply 
alone. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will not give us such an assurance, I 
shall be bound to move, as an Amend- 
ment, to add after the words “two 
o'clock,” the words “for the business of 
Supply.” 

*(5.22.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I suppose we private Members 
must give way on this occasion, but I 
should like to point out that if anybody 
are the sufferers it is the private Mem- 
bers sitting on this side of the House. 
Hon, Gentlemen opposite can and do talk 
as much as they please, but we, who wish 
to see the business of the House carried 
on, have not much chance of doing so. 
As we have to give up our mornings on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, I think we may 
fairly ask that the Government should 
f2el it their duty to make a House when 
we re-assemble on Tuesdays and Fridays 
at 9 o'clock. 

(5.23.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I think 
that the private Members will be 
the gainers rather than the losers 
by the adoption of the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Member for Derry says that Morning 
Sittings ought to be confined to Supply, 
but I do not understand the Resolution of 
the right hon. Gentleman in that sense. 
In theory we have private Members’ days 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, but in practice 
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we have not. There are two important 
Bills before the House this Session—the 
Land Purchase Bill and the Tithes Bill. 
No sooner will those Bills get into Com- 
mittze than the right hon. Gentleman 
will ask for facilities, and will take the 
whole of Tuesday as wellas the whole of 
Friday, consequently private Members 
will be entirely shut out. If, however, 
we accept the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he will not ask for further 
facilities, but wili leave us in the enjoy- 
ment of the Tuesday and Friday evenings. 
Mr. W. H. Swmirn signified dissent. | 
What, have I been deceived by the right 
hon. Gentleman? Have I been induced 
to support the right hon. Gentleman 
under a delusion? I imagined this was 
to be a settlement of the whole question. 
I thought that during the rest of the 
Session, except perhaps in the last two 
weeks, we were to have Tuesday and 
Friday evenings. If the right hon. 
Gentleman says that this is only one bite 
at the cherry, and that he will take the 
whole of the Tuesdays and Fridays if he 
wants them, I do not s2e how we can 
vote with him. There must be a bargain 
on both sides. ‘ 

*(5.26.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: The 
hon. Member fcr the Rushcliffe Divisior 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis) made a complaint as to 
the management.of the business, I 
would be exceedingly glad if the hon. 
Member could give us any assistance in 
arranging the proceedings of the House 
so that the course of business may be 
forecast with reasonable certainty. I 
would also be exceedingly grateful if the 
hon. Member would render the Govern- 
ment that assistance which he appears to 
think may be renderrd by some one, 
whereby the time of the House may be 
saved. No doubt, if the time of the 
House were arranged on strictly business 
principles, a good deal more work might 
be done, but there is an ancient privilege 
of Members of the House which no 
Member of the Government has either 
the power or the desire to interfere 
with, namely, the liberty of speech of 
hon. Members. So long as that liberty 
is indulged in with the freedom and 
want of responsibility shown by some 
Members, I am afraid no Member of the 
House in my position can lay down any 
rule or make any proposal to the House 
which will entirely obviate the loss of 
time and unbusinesslike results which 
occasionally follow. It is not the inten- 
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tion of the Government to proceed with 
the discussion of so important a measure 
as the Irish Land Purchase Bill in the 
patchwork fashion suggested by the hon. 
Member for Derry. In asking the 
House for Morning Sittings, the Govern- 
ment have before them the necessities of 
Supply. Last year and the year before, 
however, we declined to bind ourselves 
not to take any other business which it 
might be desirable to deal with, and we 
must take the same course now, 
although our principal object is to 
discuss Supply on the days we ask for. 
I should be only too glad if the House 
should consider the Bills before it in 
such a business like way as to make the 
de die in diem prosecution of any 
measure unnecessary, but if towards 
the end of the Session the same course 
should be followed as was pursued at an 
earlier period, when a debate in which no 
interest was taken was continued day 
after day, then the Government must ask 
for the facilities which were given last 
Session and have been given in the past. 
The object of the present Motion is in 
accordance with precedents Parliament 
has sanctioned, and the practice under it 
will be precisely similar to that adopted 
last Session. 

(5.32.) Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The 
right hon. Gentleman has, after all, given 
the House no reason why we should 
take this unprecedented course in a 
Session when the progress of business 
has been extraordinarily satisfactory. 
It really comes to this, as the hon. Mem- 
ber ‘for Northampton has said, that we 
might just as well come to an under- 
standing that the Standing Orders 
should apply only up to Easter, and that 
afterwards they should be abrogated. 
What the right hon. Gentleman has 
said as to the difficulty of making an 
exact division of business of course we 
all understand, but with business in the 
present advanced state that the right hon. 
Gentlemanshould make thisextraordinary 
demand is a course against which I and 
tose around me feel bound to protest in 
the strongest manner. I think we have 
a right to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to make this one concession. He says 
he cannot assent to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Derry that Supply only 
should be taken on Tuesdays and Fridays 
until the end of the Session, and, of 
course, we can understand why he should 
not agree to that; but the Government 

Mr. W. H. Smith 
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might meet the wish of the Hous2—for 
I believe it is the wish of the greater 
part of the House—by consenting to 
make Supply the business on Tuesdays 
and Fridays until Whitsuntide. That, 
at all events, might be done, and would 
meet many objections. If you, contrary 
to precedent, take these Morning Sittings 
before Whitsuntide, I think, at least, 
you might give an undertaking that 
until Whitsuntide they shall be devoted 
to the business of Supply. 

(5.37.) Mr. G. A. CAVENDISH 
BENTINCK (Penryn and Falmouth): I 
am sorry to trouble the House, but my 
right hon. Friend has not answered the . 
appeal of my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Islington as to the Govern- 
ment making a House on Friday even- 
ings. It is a question that has been 
before the right hon. Gentleman before. 
As my right hon. Friend knows, when 
Lord Palmerston was leader of this 
House, from the time he entered it at 
4 o'clock he seldom left it until 
the House rose. Lord Beaconsfield, 
too, was in constant attendance and 
rarely went home to dinner. Now, 9 
o'clock, as has been pointed out, is an 
extremely difficult time for Members to 
return; but not more so for Members of 
the Government. The Government 
have not more to do now than in times 
past, and they have more accommodation 
provided within these walls than 
previous Governments have had, and it 
is not too much to ask that they shall be 
in their places at 9 o'clock. It is 
upon record that predecessors of the 
right hon. Gentleman have admitted 
the moral obligation of Members of the 
Government to make a House at 9 
o'clock, especially on Fridays. The 
Members of the Government, I believe, 
muster about 30, and I do not think 
that it is unreasonable to ask that some 
15 or 20 of these should consider that 
to assist in making a House is part of 
their duty. They receive considerable 
salaries, and it is no great addition to 
their duties to sit on that Bench at 9 
o'clock on Friday evenings. I hope the 
First Lord will favourably consider this 
suggestion. He must remember the 
opinion of his old leader, and how 
vexed the late Lord Beaconsfield used to 
be whenever the House was counted. I 
have myself received, and so no doubt 
has the right hon. Gentleman, remind- 
ers that it was necessary I should be in 
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my place. No statesman ever sat in this 
House who more desired to respect the 
rights of private Members than the late 
Lord Beaconsfield, and I hope that spirit 
may still continue to animate his succes- 
sors in the leadership of the Hous3. 
*(5.40.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: If I may 
be allowed to make a reply it must be to 
the effect that, so far as we can, we will 
assist in making a House on Friday. As 
for the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Islington, we will do our 
best to secure a House for him, and I can 
say no more than that. But I do not 
know that if any private Member is 
unable to secure a quorum for the con- 
sideration of a Motion he desires to 
submit, it is the duty of the Government 
to make and keep a House. I would 
remind the House that twice during the 
Session the House has been counted out 
on Tuesdays, and we are really asking 
for time therefore that private Members 
do not greatly require. I am sorry that 
Iam not able to give the undertaking 
asked for by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle. We may 
have to ask the House to provide from 
day to day for the ordinary Government 
business taken on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. We shall proceed as in previous 
Sessions, and of this I do not think the 
House can complain, that, unless the 
House shall otherwise order, we shall 
sit at 2 o'clock on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and we propose this to facili- 
tate the progress of Supply. The 
House has the power to otherwise 
order, if it sees fit, in reference to any 
special measure. I wish again to 
siy that we reserve to ourselves the 
right we have exercised in the past of 
dealing with financial business, and of 
dealing with any measures of urgency on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, in fact to forward 
the business of the Government in any 
way. 

Mr. SEXTON: Have the Govern- 
ment so far made up their minds as to 
say whether Supply will be taken on 
Tuesday and Friday: next week, and 
the Land Purchase Bill on Monday and 
Thursday ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot make 
any engagement just now. 

(5.43.) Mr. W. REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): In consequence of the 
extremely unsatisfactory reply in refer- 
ence to proceeding with important. Irish 


business, I think it becomes necessary 
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to move an Amendment to the Motion 
by adding after the words “ two o’clock ” 
the words “for the business of Supply.” 
The right hon. Gentleman must be 
aware that it is a very serious incon- 
venience to Irish Members not to know 
what is intended to be done in regard to 
the Land Purchase Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman will not give my hon. Friend 
the information he desires ; but, I think, 
in view of the importance of the matter 
to us, the right hon. Gentleman might 
stretch a point and decide now. In view 
of the attitude taken up by the right 
hon. Gentleman I must insist on the 
Amendment if we have nothing definite 
as to the intention with regard to the 
Land Purchase Bill. ‘ 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
“clock,” to insert the words “for the 
business of Supply.” —(Mr. W. Redmond.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
be there inserted.” 


*(5.45.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I can 
only repeat what I said in answer to the 
hon. Member for Derry. that we shall 
not proceed with the Second Reading of 
the Land Purchase Bill at a Morning 
Sitting. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then I take it as a 
definite pledge that the Bill will not be 
taken at a Morning Sitting? — 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Second 
Reading debate will not be proceeded 
with during a Morning Sitting. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Then the 
debate will begin on Monday, and be 
resumed again on Thursday next week? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I must reserve 
the right to move that the Land Pur- 
chase Bill shall take precedence of all 
other business, if it should be necessary 
to come to an arrangement of that kind. 

Mr. SEXTON: At what stage, and 
how soon ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: That will be on 
Monday. I reserve the power to propose 
a Motion, if we think it necessary to do 
so; but I hope that the Government may 
come to some understanding with hon, 
Members as to the debate on the Land 
Bill, so as to render that unnecessary. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : Well, it is not 
very plain. It is as yet uncertain 
whether the Second Reading debate will 
be taken next week or not. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It must be so 
until we arrive at an understanding as 
to the termination of the debate. I hope 
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we shall come toan understanding and 
make an arrangement that will be 
generally satisfactory. 

(5.47.) Mr. SEXTON : I must submit 
that the right hon. Gentleman does not 
treat us with that consideration and 
candour we have a right to expect. He 
was first asked to confine Supply to Morn- 
ing Sittings, and he replied that it was 
not fair torequire him to enter into a bind- 
ing engagement. He was then asked to 
give an engagement for the time between 
now and Whitsuntide, and he refused to 
give an engagement to this limited 
extent. From his reply to my question 
we infer that he has not yet made up his 
mind as to proceeding day by day with 
the Land Purchase Bill. But the right 
hon. Gentleman, by various forms of 
language, endeavoured to convey that 
the operatiye motive of the Government 
in this Motion is to proceed with Supply. 
Well, if that is the object, why decline 
to give us an engagement that for next 
week Morning Sittings shall be used for 
Supply? Have some 80 Members of 
this House no right to be informed what 
day it is proposed to proceed with the 
Land Purchase Bill, to enable us to com- 
municate with our Party as to attend- 
ance here to take part in a Division ? 
Why, it is but the most ordinary view of 
the rights of Members that we should be 
informed now whether the debate opened 
on Monday is to be resumed on 
Thursday, or when. Only on such 
information can we make arrangements 
for attendance, and as a Party we may 
claim such facilities. 

*(5.48.) Mr. BARTLEY: I think we 
may claim to know something about the 
22nd. I look at it from a private Mem- 
ber’s point of view, having the first 
Motion on that day. It is reasonable we 
should know what is intended. I do 
not wish to do anything unfriendly to 
the Government, but I must press for a 
definite answer. 

*(5.48.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: If it is 
the desire of the House, I will say at 
once that the Morning Sitting next 
Tuesday shall be for Supply, but I trust 
by that time it may be possible to arrive 
at an understanding as to the course of 
the debate on the Land Purchase Bill. 

(5.49.) Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, 
Brigg): I object very strongly to the 
Standing Orders eing suspended in this 
fashion. The Rules are framed upon the 
principle that they shall apply to all 

Mr. W. H Sni:th. 
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ordinary circumstances; and no matter 
how often you make the exception when 
you take facilities for Government 
business, you proceed contrary to the 
principle and spirit of the Standing 
Orders, and on each occasion you do so 
especial reason is shown for it... Though 
there are precedents, still it is an ex- 
ceptional thing to do, and not the 
slightest reason for it has been given in 
the present instance. Two important Bills 
only are mentioned or suggested as likely 
to be brought forward for our careful 
consideration. No hint is given of any 
other measure of importance being sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and of these two 
one of them is of such an obnoxious and’ 
prejudicial acharacter that it is not unfair 
to call ita purely Party measure of a 
most objectionable character—I mean 
the Land Purchase Bill. I am confirmed 
in that conviction by the inarticulate 
interruptions from the other side. The 
other Bill deals with a matter of deep 
importance, upon which the Government 
last Session could not make up their 
minds, and their proposals met with 
such little favour that, on your ruling, 
Sir, they were forced to withdraw the 
malformation into which the Bill had 
grown. With these two Bills before us 
we are called upon to grant special facili- 
ties fer Supply. I earnestly hope that 
the House will divide against the Motion, 
unless we are assured that the House 
will rise the earlier because of it. What 
is the object of the Motion? Are there 
some other Bills to be introduced at the 
last moment, as was the case last year— 
little surprises of an objectionable 
character, of which we knew nothing 
until three weeks or a month before 
the time when the House was 
expected to rise? If there is 
nothing of this sort intended why 
begin so unprecedentedly early in the 
Session to obtain extra facilities for 
Supply? We are establishing a prece- 
dent which, year by year, will be 
improved upon. 

(5.51.) Mr. W. REDMOND: A 
pledge having been reluctantly given 
that next week the Land Bill shall not 
be taken on Tuesday, I ask leave to 
withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put. 


(5.52.) The House divided :—Ayes 
191 ; Noes 109.—(Div. List, No. 49.) 
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Resolved, That on and after Tuesday, 22nd 
April, unless the House otherwise order, the 
House do meet on Tuesday and Friday at 
Two of the clock, and that the provisions vf 
Standing Order No. 56 be extended to the 
Morning Sitting on those days. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AMENDMENT ACT 
(1862) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Thomas Henry Bolton, 
Bill to amend the seventy-eighth section of 
“The Metropolis Management Amendment 
Act, 1862,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Thomas Henry Bolton, Mr. Octavius V. Mor- 
gan, and Mr. Beaufoy. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 243.] 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO AND PROTEC- 
TION OF CHILDREN ACT (1889) AMENDMENT 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hozier, Bill to amend, as far 
as Scotland is concerned, ‘‘ The Prevention of 
Cruelty to and Protection of Children Act, 
1889,’’ ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hozier, 
Mr. Baird, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Leng, Mr. 
Charles Parker, and Mr. James Smitk. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 224.] 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHISTS. 

*(6.7.) Eart COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley): I do not think I need make 
any excuse for bringing forward what 
I consider to be the just grievances 
under which telegraphists are suffering 
at the present moment. I have no poli- 
tical or Party object in bringing forward 
the Motion with which I intend to 
conclude my speech, and I, therefore, 
hope the Government will allow the 
vote to be taken as a non-Party one. 
The grievances have been of long stand- 
ing, not only in the central office, but in 
the provinces, and they extend also to 
Scotland and Ireland. Both males and 
females complain bitterly of the condi- 
tions under which they perform their 
work. That work has increased enor- 
mously since the introduction of the 
Fawcett scheme in 1881, and as the 
work has increased the grievances have 
increased also. At the end of last 
Session I gave notice of my intention to 
bring this matter forward, and, therefore, 
it cannot be said that I have taken the 
Postmaster General by surprise; he 
must, indeed, have expected some such 
course as this would be taken after the 


. Dumerous questions which have been 


addressed to him, and the avalanche of 
petitions forwarded to him, both from the 
central offices and from provincial tele- 
graphists. The answers of the Post- 
master General to questions on the 
subject have either been a decided 
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negative or else the right hon. Gentle- 
man has stated that the matters com 
plained of are under consideration. How 
many years they are to remain under 
consideration I know not, but perhaps 
the result of this Motion may be to 
expedite their consideration. I am afraid 
I must say at once that the attitude of 
the right hon. Gentleman has been 
rather that of an unsympathetic non 
possumus to all questions which were 
asked. I myself have been one of the 
victims who have been unable to get any 
very direct replies to the questions I 
have put. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman. has been cramped by what 
is called officialism. In that case, if the 
present Motion is passed the right hon. 
Gentleman’s hands will be strengthened, 
and he will be able to redress the 
grievances which have been brought 
under his attention. Those grievances 
may be summarised under four heads— 
(1) the hours of duty; (2) the question 
of pay and salaries ; (3) the question of 
classification and promotion; (4) the 
very burning qucstion of meal-times. 
As regards the hours of labour, it seems 
to me that this is a difficult matter to be 
dealt with by anyone who does not 
possess an intimate acquaintance with 
what is going on in the offices. There is 
a complicated system of regular and 
irregular work, and of overtime ; and the 
principle upon which this is carried out 
seems to be that of extracting the 
largest possible amount of work out of 
each individual at the least possible cost 
to the country. I should like first to 
allude to the Fawcett scheme of 1881 in 
regard to the hours of labour. It was 
laid down in that scheme that, as a rule, 
there should be 16 hours’ work for two 
days’ work, and that was to be divided 
so as not to give more than 11 hours on 
any particular day. I contend that that 
scheme has not been adhered to. There 
have been weeks, particularly in the 
central office, when the hours of work 
have been 10 daily. That means 20 
hours in two days, instead of 16 hours, 
under the Fawcett scheme. It is, no 
doubt, said that this has been compen- 
sated in the succeeding week, when there 
have been only 36 hours of work, or six 
hours a day. I maintain, however, that 
is no compensation. This irregularity of 
hours is agreat hardship to those who are 
working in the telegraph office. It does 
not appear to me to be a difficult matter 
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to reorganise the office so that the work 
should be more regular. As regards 
overtime, I find that during the summer 
of 1889, for certainly a fortnight, the 
telegraphists were worked something 
like 196 hours. That made 98 hours 
during a working week, including regular 
hours and overtime. I contend that 
those hours are too long for any public 
servant, and considering that the ques- 
tion of the hours of labour is coming 
prominently before this country, and 
other countries, I think it is the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to set a good 
example to other employers, and to say 
that by them, at all events, long hours 
of labour will not be tolerated. I am 
told that a clerk has been mildly censured 
for having worked 14 hours in one day, 
but working too long hours is the fault 
of the employer and not of the employed. 
It may be said that men are not com- 

lled to work overtime. I am unable to 
admit that the overtime work is com- 
pletely voluntary. Under the system 
which prevails a man who volunteers 
to work overtime can be kept at it 
until it is convenient for those in charge 
to release him. A man may volunteer 
for two or three hours’ extra work, but 
once he volunteers he may have to work 
for many more hours than he wishes. The 
men are called upon for overtime at a 
moment's notice, and in 1888, during the 
summer, it was frequently the case that 
men were on continuous duty for 16 
hours, with only half an hour for dinner. 
Last summer there were many cases of 
14 hours’ continuous duty, and one clerk 
was suspended for refusing to do over- 
time, though he pleaded ill-health as an 
excuse. Yet, in face of this, we are told 
that overtime is voluntary. I should 
like to know if it is true that clerks, after 
having done duty from 10 p.m. to 5a.m. 
have been compelled to come on duty 
again at 10 in the morning and work 
till eight in the evening; or, in all, 
17 hours. Last year I asked the 
Postmaster General to state what is the 
greatest number of hours any individual 
clerk is called upon to work, and the 
right hon. Gentleman replied — 

“The numer of hours in one day during 
which a telegraphist may be kept on duty is 
governed by the exigencies of the Service.” 
This debate will give the right hon. 
Gentleman an opportunity of qualifying 
that answer. As long as I have the 
honour of sitting in this House I in- 

Earl Compton 
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language, but I confess that strong 
language rises to my lips when I receive 
such an answer as that. We take great 
care that animals are not driven to death, 
and that men who do such things. shall’ 
be prosecuted and punished. It is not a 
question of the exigencies of the Public 
Service how long our servants shall work, 
and I, therefore, hope the Postmaster 
General will either withdraw or modify 
that statement. As to annual leave, the 
telegraphists are asking for one calendar 
month’s leave for those who have’ served 
10 years, and three weeks’ leave for 
those who have served less than 10 
years. This seems to me to be a ve 

moderate demand, and I think it is in 
accordance with what Mr. Fawcett in- 
tended, for, in a letter to the Treasury, he 
said he was considering a scheme, the 
effect of which would be to give one 
month’s leave to men who now had only 
three weeks, and three weeks to those 
who had only a fortnight. That shows 
the spirit in which Mr. Fawcett 
approached the matter, and I hope that 
this grievance will be speedily redressed. 
It ought to be remembered that the 
telegraphists have no Bank holidays, and 
work on Sunday. For my own part, I 
wish that there was no Sunday labour ; 
but admitting that it was necessary 
for a certain number of telegrams 
to be sent on Sunday, Sunday labour 
should be limited as far as possible, 
and should be paid as full overtime. 
I find that in the provinces, prior to the 
Fawcett scheme, the clerks had to do 
eight hours’ work, without extra pay, 
every fifth Sunday ; now they have to 
do it every fourth Sunday. Now, I 
come to the question of salaries. The 
highest officials are, of course, well paid, 
and deserve to be, for they do hard 
duty. Since 1880 the pay of superin- 
tendents has risen from £300 to £400, 
while the pay of assistant superinten- 
dents has risen from £210 to £300. 
Iam told that a new scheme, last was 
night, posted at the Liverpool office 
which will give increased salaries, but I 
know nothing of the details. Before 
1881 the maximum pay of the senior 
clerks was £160 a year; now it is only 
£190, a rise quite disproportionate to 
that of the assistant superintendents, 
who are next above the senior 
clerks. Moreover, senior clerks are 
in many cases doing the work of 
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assistant superintendents. 
in such cases the clerks should receive 
promotion and a higher salary. In a 
Circular issued by the Post Office to 
attract youths into the Telegraph Service 
the prospect of rising to a salary 
of £190 per annum is offered. But 
if a block in promotion takes place, 
as is frequently the case, the clerks 
have no hope of attaining the 
£190. The telegraphists ask that all 
overtime should be paid for equally on 
the basis of the rate and a quarter, and 
they object to the deduction from pay 
during absence on sick leave. Then I 
come to the question of pensions. At 
present, before a clerk is eligible for a 
pension, every day he is absent through 
sickness is deducted, although his salary 
has been reduced by that absence ; while 
nothing is said about the overtime he 
may have worked. Again, there is the 
question of promotion. In the provinces 
the advance is very slow. Take, for 
instance, the Cork Branch. The maxi- 
mum in the second class is £98 per 
annum, and it takes 15 years to arrive 
at that maximum, even if a man is 
Incky. At the present moment there 
are three clerks there who, although 
they have been over 18 years in the 
service, are waiting for promotion. 
During the last six years there have 
only been nine promotions into the first 
class, in which the maximum is 50s. a 
week ; and there has only been one promo- 
tion since 1881. In the provinces, too, 
Sunday labour is unpaid for, while the 
London telegraphists are insufficiently 
paid for it. Then, again, although the 
work has increased, the different classes 
of clerks have not increased in the same 
ratio; aud I contend that they ought to 
be enlarged to permit of speedier promo- 
tion to the maximum of £190 a year. 
As it is, some clerks may secure their 
promotion in seven or eight years, 
while others may have towait for 18 years, 
though all have equal qualifications and 
length of service. I hope that some- 
thing will be promised in connection 
with this matter of classification. And 
now I come to the question of meal- 
times. This may appear to be a small 
matter, but it is a matter of vital impor- 
tance, because it affects the health of 
those whom we employ. There is at 
present no cessation of work for meals 
during the turns between 2 p.m. and 10 
p-m., 3 p.m. and 11 p.m., 5 p.m. and 2 
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a.m., and 8 p.m. and 4.a.m. Sometimes, of 
course, theclerks may havespare moments, 
but very often their work is continuous. 
I will refer to a letter sent to the 
Controller on this subject by a member 
of the Telegraphic Staff, in which the 
writer asked that, as he was on duty from 
2 p.m. until 10 p.m., he might be allowed 
an interval fordinner. He said he had to 
leave home at 1 p.m., and, therefore, 
was compelled to have a meal at the 
latest by half past 12, and, with the 
exception of the two slices of bread and 
butter supplied by the Post Office 
between 5 and 6 p.m., and which had to 
be eaten while the operator was work- 
ing—he had no opportunity of getting 
any food until he left the office. The 
answer to that was,—‘I see no reason 
for departing from the general rule.” - I 
think it is time that these matters were 
laid before the House, in spite of the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet opposite. 
Men have actually been punished, I am 
told, for having partaken of food during 
these hours. There was a case at the 
end of last year where two men who had 
two extra hours duty were punished for 
delaying their work by talking while 
taking their suppers. They denied the 
talking, but, even if they did talk while 
taking their food, there was not very 
much harm in it. Other clerks have 
been punished by transference to another 
staff, which, to many of them, is a 
punishment. I must also mention the 
case of the submarine telegraph clerks who 
lately waited on the Postmaster General. 
They have a just grievance, which, I 
believe, has been promised consideration. 
I find that there are certain vacancies in 
the Central Telegraph Office, and I 
should like to know whether estimates 
intended for clerks in the central office 
have been given to the Submarine Tele- 
graph clerks. I imagine there ;must 
have been a mistake, because I do not 
believe the Postmaster General would do 
such a thing intentionally. I will not 
detain the House by going into further 
grievances ; I have referred to the 
strongest of them. I may be told that 
the matter is still under consideration. 
I shall not consider that a satisfactory 
answer, and I shall certainly take a 
Division if that should be the only 
answer I receive. I may receive a 
distinct negative, which, of course, 
would necessitate a Division. I may be 
told that there are great difficulties as 
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regards the financial question, and, having 
served many years in the Foreign Office, 
I know what those difficulties are, and 
how the Treasury insist on economy. I 
am quite well aware that it is not easy 
to obtain the assent of the Treasury to 
a proposal which involves an increase 
of expenditure. I was told, last year, by 
the Postmaster General that he had not 
consulted the Treasury. 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratkes, Cambridge University): On 
what subject ? 

*Eart COMPTON: On the subject of 
the increase of the salaries of the tele- 
graph clerks. The Fawcett scheme of 
1881, I find, was supposed to have cost the 
country something like £67,000 down, 
and £250,000 per year. Ishould like to 
know whether the improvements pro- 
mised under the Fawcett scheme have 
been carried out. We contend not. 
Then we are told that there is an annual 
deficit. But that is owing to the high 
price paid for the telegraphs, and is not 
the fault of the telegraph clerks, who 
should not be overworked at inadequate 
salaries in order to make up that deficit. 
I consider that Mr. Scudamore’s price was 
a great deal too high; and to tell the 
clerks that once the deficit is paid off 
then the question of salaries will be con- 
sidered, is to say that the present genera- 
tion of clerks are to receive small salaries, 
and be overworked, in order that a 
future generation of clerks may 
have larger salaries and less work. 
Then I am told that Civil servants have 
no business whatever to combine or 
agitate to get their grievances redressed. 
Sir, the ventilation of grievances is one 
of the most healthy things we can have. 
It is a safety valve, and if anybody tries 
to drive discontentment beneath the sur- 
face harm must inevitably ensue. There 
have been no underhand manceuvres. 
Petition after Petition has been properly 
signed and sent up in the last two or 
three years, and the subject has been dis- 
cussed in the Press. But in a Treasury 
Letter, in answer to Mr. Fawcett, objec- 
tion was taken to organised agitation 
being brought to bear upon the House of 
Commons. The Treasury Letter said— 


** My Lords reserve to themselves the power 
of directing that the execution of the terms of 


the agreement be suspended in any post office [ 


of which the members are henceforth known to 
be taking part in extra-official agitations.”’ 


I call that a monstrous doctrine, and it 
Earl Compton 
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means that these men are to do nothing 
beyond simply appealing to the heads of 
their Departments, or, that if they go 
beyond, that they are to be punished. 
That is a paragraph which should be 
expunged as speedily as possible from 
the Letter of Her Majesty’s Treasury. It 
appears to me that is pretty much the 
doctrine on which the Postmaster General 
acted with regard to Cardiff. I am sorry 
that the hon. Member for Cardiff is by 
ill-health prevented from being present, 
but it is his intention to bring the case 
of the Cardiff telegraph clerks before 
the House before the close of the Session. 
That case has been mentioned in the 
public Press; and though repeated 
representations were made by the 
Cardiff telegraph clerks, it was not until 
their case was taken up by the Western 
Mail that it received attention. A new 
Postmaster and staff were sent to Cardiff, 
and eight men were punished for this 
extra-official agitation. They were 
removed from Cardiff, which was a 
punishment to them, because the only 
reason given for their removal is that 
they took part in this agitation, which 
they deny. I hope we shall lay down at 
once the good rule that men may com- 
bine and agitate if they choose to do so 
in a legal way, whether they be Civil 
servants or not. I think I have laid, 
before the House the facts. There is 
a stagnation of promotion and an in- 
adequate scale of pay, and other griev- 
ances for which I ask a speedy remedy. 
The hardships are of a most harass- 
ing character, how harassing may be 
gathered from the detailed Superannua- 
tion Report, from which it appears 
that in 1885-6 50 per cent. of the 
clerks who retired did so from physical 
and nervous affections. Telegraph 
clerks undergo great bodily as well as 
mental fatigue. At an early age, in 
order to qualify them for higher positions, 
which in many cases are never open to 
them, they are expected to know some- 
thing of electrical science and to be ac- 
quainted with the Frenchand Germanlan- 
guages, besides being good geographers, 
of which there are few nowadays. The 
duties of telegraph clerks are becoming 
harder. The Postmaster General knows 
that cipher and code telegrams are increas- 
ing enormously in number. Ifa word is 
sent wrong or a number omitted, it 
might mean ruin to the individual or 
disaster to a large number of the 
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general public.- How well the work is 
done I need not inform the House. 
Newspaper reports, commercial business, 
and many of the relations of life, depend 
upon the accurate and faithful work of 
the telegraph clerks, whoare2 a deserving 
body of public servants. I leave with 
confidence this Motion in the hands of 
the House of Commons, who represent 
the public, whom itis the aim and object 
of every telegraph clerk to serve faith- 
fully and well, and who only ask for 
justice to be done as regards their 
grievances. I have very great pleasure 
in moving the Resolution which stands in 
my name. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
present position of ‘l'elegraphists in London and 
elsewhere is unsatisfactory, and their just 
grievances require redress.’’—(Earl Compton.) 
‘*(6.45). Baroy F. pp ROTHSCHILD 
(Aylesbury): My noble Friend who 
has moved this Resolution has entered 
so clearly and minutely into the subject 
that I will only trespass on the time of 
the House fora few moments in second- 
ine his proposal. The Government might 
object to this Motion upon two grounds— 
the first being political, and the other 
financial. They might consider it in- 
expedient that private Members should 
Jend themselves to agitation on the part 
of the Civil servants of the Crown, 
when this agitation is directed against 
the superior officials. I might compare 
this case with that of one of the great 
merchants in the City employing a con- 
siderable number of clerks. Supposing 
he were to underpay those clerks, they 
would naturally agitate for an increase of 
wages. In so doing they might come to 
some friend of theirs and ask him to lay 
their case before the merchant who 
employs them ; but the merchant is in a 
very different position from that of a 
Minister of the Crown, because the 
clerks do the private work of the mer- 
chant, and it is to the interest of the 
merchant to see that that work is well 
carried out, and, consequently, that his 
clerks should be well paid for doing so. 
The Postmaster General may well say it 
is no business of ours to interfere between 
the Civil servants of the Crown and 
himself, but here I would venture to ask 
him whether those Civil servants are not 
quite as much our servants as they are 
those of the Postmaster General. The 
telegrams they have to send day and 
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night are our telegrams, and is it, there- 
fore, to our interest that the clerks who 
send them should be placed in such a 
position as will safeguard our interests. 
{ might here cite an incident which, 
although at first sight may appear 
trivial, but is nevertheless to the point. 
It happened only the other day that a 
racing gentleman sent a telegram to 
Newmarket to ask a member of the ring 
to back a horse called Semolina, but 
instead of sending the name Semolina the 
telegraph clerks sent the name of another 
horse, Signorina, who did not win, and the 
consequence was that the gentleman who 
had thus been made to back it lost his 
money. There can be no doubt that if 
the telegraph clerks were to be better 
paid there will naturally be a demand for 
much more money, which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have to provide 
for in his Budget; but it seems to me 
that one of the chief sources of the 
national income is the money derived 
from the Inland Service, and inasmuch 
as there is a considerable increase in the 
Returns from the Telegraph Service it 
seems only right that a proportion of that 
increase should be given to those who 
are instrumental in producing it. When 
we are told that the telegraph clerks 
have no right to agitate, I would 
point out that this is no new agitation. 
In point of fact, it began something like 
20 years ago, namely, in the year 1870, 
when it led to a strike which took place 
in the year 1872. That strike was only 
settled by an enormous expenditure. 
For my part, I hope that those difficulties 
will be adjusted without a strike on the 
part of the telegraph clerks, although at 
the present time it would appear that 
strikes are pretty much the order of the 
day. I would, therefore, put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General that he should offer some 
positive assurance to my noble Friend 
that he will in due time, and after 
careful consideration, lay before the 
House some kind of scheme that will do 
substantial justice to the interests of all 
parties, and s»9 obviate the existing 
difficulty. Without troubling the 
House any further, I have only to ex- 
press a hope that we shall hear from 
the Postmaster General, not an evasive 
answer to the case we have put forward, 
but a reply that will prove satisfactory 
to all who take an interest in this 
question. 
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*(6.55.) Mr. RAIKES: I cannot enter 
upon what I have to say without, in the 
first place, congratulating the noble Lord 
(Earl Compton) on the moderate tone of 
his speech and upon the scrupulous 
accuracy of his statements. If it were 
necessary that this Motion should have 
been made at all, I do not think it 
could have been brought before the 
House in a better way than that which 
the noble Lord had adopted ; but, at the 
same time, I regret to have to say that, 
in my opinion, the time the noble Lord 
has selected for bringing forward this 
question has not been well chosen. A 
reformer is often told that he is either 
too early or too late in moving ; but this 
Motion is both too early and too late. 
The noble Lord has been too early 
because he has brought forward this 
subject at a time when the Government 
have not had an opportunity of arriving 
at any conclusion with regard to the 
proposal it embodies, while he has 
raised a number of small points of 
detail which are at the present 
moment occupying the attention 
of the Department. The noble 


Lord has ranged the grievances of the. 


telegraph clerks under four heads, 
namely, those which relate to the hours 
of duty, those relating to the rates of pay 
and allowances, those affecting classifica- 
tion and promotion, and those concerning 
the amount of leave. But I must com- 
plain that no official communication has 
been made to me with regard to the 


grievances of the London telegraph clerks. 


before this Motion was brought forward 
in this House, a course which I think is 
altogether unprecedented. Ican scarcely 
understand how the noble Lord opposite, 
who has evidently taken up this subject 
most conscientiously, could have recon- 
ciled it with his duty to have brought 
forward this Motion without having 
previously given the Department an 
opportunity of investigating the griev- 
ances which he alleges to exist. 

*Eart COMPTON: I beg pardon. I 
certainly understood that a Petition had 
been presented from the London tele- 
graph clerks to the Postmaster General 
on the subject. The Petition which I 
hold in my hand does not, however, 
appear to bear a date. 

*Mr. RAIKES: The only communica- 
tion I have received from the London 
Central Telegraph Office was a request 
made to me three days ago, some weeks 
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after the noble Lord gave notice of this 
Motion, that I should receive a deputa- 
tion which would present a Memorial to 
me ; in answer to which request I have 
directed a reply to be sent appointing a 
day in the course of next week, when I 
hope to receive that deputation and to 
hear what those who compose it have to 
say. I am, of course, aware that, there 
has been a Petition flying about the 
country for some months past, which [ 
have seen unofficially in the newspapers ; 
but I may remark that the last persons 
to whom the grievances referred to in 
that Petition were made known were the 
official superiors of the Department. The 
first Petition on the subject that I have 
seen from the provincial offices was one 
from Newcastle, which was presented on 
February 28 in this year, and this was 
followed by a great number of other 
Petitions in identical terms from other 
offices. It was on March 4, four days 
after that Petition reached me, that 
I came to the conciusion that whilst 
it was not in my power to entertain 
or to recommend to the consideration of 
the Treasury several of the points that 
we raised by that document, yet that 
with regard to the other points I would 
take steps to secure their consideration 
by the immediate appointment of the 
best Departmental Committee I could 
select, upon which I would invite the 
representation of the Treasury with a 
view of considering the points put before 
me in order that I might see how far it 
is possible to go in meeting the griey- 
ances complained of. That Committee 
have now been sitting between a fortnight 
and three weeks, and they have not yet, 
of course, been able to deal with the in- 
tricate matters to be considered so as to 
enable them to arrive at any conclusion. 
But I am sure the noble Lord will agree 
that no time has been lost in the endea- 
vour to probe to the utmost these griev- 
ances of which the telegraphists have 
complained. Now, there were nine 
points alleged in the Newcastle Petition, 
and in Petitions that have reached me 
since from other places ; and upon four 
of these points I felt that I should not 
be acting fairly by the men if I 
allowed myself to hold out false hopes 
that it was at all likely these demands 
would beconceded. The firstquestion upon 
which I felt it was impossible to encour- 
age the Memorialists—was in regard to 
the request for the abolition of classifica- 
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tion, and I think that the noble Lord, 
and those who think with him, are really 
hardly as careful as they should be in 
forming their conclusions if they encour- 
age members of the Civil Service to 
think that what has been from the 
outset a cardinal principle of Civil 
Service, is likely to be modified in the 
case of telegraphists or any other par- 
ticular branch of the Postal Service. I 
am assured by those most competent to 
form a judgment on the subject that 
the abolition of classification in the 
Telegraph Service would entail an addi- 
tion to the expenditure of not less than 
£990,000 a year at the maximum — 
that is to say, an additional million— 
including changes that would have to be 
made in the Postal Service, for Members 
must see that we must place the two 
branches on the same footing as Mr. 
Fawcett placed them. There would bea 
claim for equality it would be impossible 
to disregard.- If the position of the one 
branch is immensely improved, it will be 
impossible to refuse consideration of 
demands, though founded on very in- 
sufficient grounds from the other branch, 
which, up to the present time, has 
occupied its position with reasonable con- 
tentment, and has made no such claim. 
This demand is the largest, but there 


‘are others which I could not hold out 


any hope would be conceded. The 
second demand which cannot be enter- 
tained is the demand concerning the 
annual increment of the pay of junior 
officers. At present the increment is 
Is. 6d. in the weekly wages, and the 
Petitioners are anxious that it should 
be raised to 2s. Those who support 
this demand need to be reminded 
that these telegraphists entered the ser- 
vice of the State on well-understood 
and recognised conditions. In their 


‘ Petitions they gravely state that they are 


prevented from performing what they 
call “ the duties of manhood,” because 
their pay is so poor. What they mean 
is that they are not able to enter the 
state of matrimony eight or nine years 
before an ordinary member of the middle 
class would think of undertaking the 
burden of a family. Of course, I should 
be very glad if all these deserving men, 
excellent servants of the State, were 
receiving much larger incomes, just as I 
should be very glad if any hon. Member 
in this House were enjoying double his 
present income. But the Government 
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must consider what are the terms on 
which these telegraphists entered the 
service of the State, and it is a little hard 
that after these people have entreated to 
be admitted to the Service, we should be 
told that those terms, after they have 
been freely accepted, are inadequate and 
insufficient—nay, almost s1vage and bar- 
barous in their results. Those who take 
up this question are hardly treating the 
State fairly. It is easy to throw stones 
at the State, but the duties of the Govern- 
ment are not confined to the manifestation 
of pure benevolence towards individuals. 
There are five points as to which I have 
informed the Newcastle Petitioners that 
I shall be glad to obtain the best advice 
available, and see if anything can be done 
in regard to them. These five points do 
not include the burning “ dinner” ques- 
tion, which arises in London only ; but I 
shall be glad to consider whether I can 
include in the purview of the Depart- 
mental Committee any fresh point of 
that kind raised by the London Memo- 
rialists as soon as I shall have seen their 
Petition. It is impossible to pledge 
myself as to what points may be sub- 
mitted to the Departmental Committee 
until I have the Memorial before me. 

*Eart COMPTON: I cannot quite 
understand the right hon. Gentleman’s 
reply on this matter. I am distinctly 
informed that the particular Petition to 
which reference has already been made, 
and many other Petitions, have been sent 
in the last three or four years to the 
right bon. Gentleman from the Central 
Telegraph Office. There was alsoa docu- 
ment setting forth the views of the senior 
male and female clerks of the first and 
second class in the Telegraph Department. 
I cannot believe that all these have 
escaped the right hon. Gentleman’s 
notice. 

*Mr. RAIKES: Of course, there have 
been previous Petitions in former years 
presented to myself and my predecessors 
in office. In fact, I may say that few 
months ever pass without the presenta- 
tion of some Petition or Memorial from 
the Telegraph Staff. But I am referring 
now to the Memorial, which, I under- 
stand, is ready for presentation, which 
has not yet reached me, and which I 
only know of because I have been asked 
to receive a deputation, who propose to 

resent the Memorial. 

*Eart COMPTON : I did not allude to 
that. 1 referred to the Petitions 
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showered upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself and his predecessors as to 
these grievances. They all contain the 
game prayer. 

*Mr. RAIKES: The noble Lord refers 
to previous Petitions, and I to a parti- 
cular Petition. There is another point the 
noble Lord has alluded to just now to 
which I must call attention. A printed 
pamphlet, purporting to present the case 
of the senior and junior telegraphists in 
the Central Office, was said to have been 
brought to the notice of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Civil Service. Will it be 
believed that the first opportunity I have 
had of seeing that document was this 
very morning, when it reached me 
through the post? It was supposed in 
the Department that some statement was 
made to the Civil Service Commission, 
and we feel that we should like to have 
an opportunity of studying it. I have 
been unable before to obtain a copy of 
that Memorial, and I have not, of course, 
been able to give it any consideration. 
In fact, it has been sprung upon the 
Department at the last moment. 

*Eart COMPTON: It is in the same 
spirit, and contains precisely the same 
points as have been raised in all the 
previous Petitions. 

*Mr. RAIKES: The noble Lord referred 
to it just now as if I must have seen it, but 
I had not until this morning. It is likely 
that there would be a family resemblance 
between this and previous Memorials, 
for they all contain demands for more 
moneyandlesswork. The precisecontents 
of the document, however, are not yet 
known to me. In the Report of the 
Royal Commission there is no indication 
of the contents of the pamphlet, and, as 
far as 1 know, there is no proof of the 
statement that the Royal Commissioners 
received it; they certainly have expressed 
no opinion upon it. It is part of the series 
of spring guns, man-traps, and sudden 
surprises which make this subject one so 
difficult to deal with. I will now 
tell the House what are the five points 
which I have referred to the Depart- 
mental Committee. The firstis as to the 
sufficiency of present wages. The de- 
mand of the Petitioners is for a maximum 
of £200. I felt it right to inform the 
Memorialists that I could not hold out 
the hope of granting this, but I would 
consider how far the present rate is 
sufficient ; the second is the request of 
the Petitioners that all overtime should 
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be paid for at the rate of one and a 
quarter ; the third is the demand that all 
Sunday work shouid be paid for as over- 
time ; the fourth is the demand that 
sorting clerks and telegraphists of 10 
years’ or less service should receive three 
weeks’ annual leave, and that those of 
more than 10 years’ service should have 
one month ; and the fifth is the request 
that full pay should be allowed during 
absence from duty through sickness. 
All these points are being sifted by the 
most competent tribunal I could appoint, 
and upon it I have a gentleman repre- 
senting the Treasury. I think it ex- 
tremely desirable, if possible, that I 
should be fortified with a unanimous 
Report of the Committee before request- 
ing the Treasury to take any action. I 
had decided, before these questions were 
raised in the agitated form in which they 
have recently been presented to the 
public, that there were three principal 
requirements ‘of the Service which 
merited special consideration. The most 
important of these concerns the position 
of the superior officers of the Telegraph 
Department. The noble Lord has referred 
to what he has heard from Liverpool this 
morning. Only a fortnight ago I ob- 
tained the sanction of the Treasury to a 
considerable improvement in the position 
of these officers at Liverpool. The con- 
sequence is that about 40 promotions 
have been made on the Telegraph Staff 
of that office. There are now one Chief 
Superintendent rising from £400 to 
£500 by increments of £20 a year ; one 
Superintendent from £310 to £400 by 
£15 a year; four Assistant Superinten- 
dents of the first class rising from £260 
to £310 by annual increments of £10; 
eight of the second class from £200 to 
£260 by annual increases of £10 ; one 
Assistant Female Supervisor rising from 
£80 to £105 by £5 a year. Liverpool is, 
the largest and most important provincial 
office ; but it is intended to take Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Birmingham, and other 
large towns in order. Careful inquiry 
will be instituted, not in any. slap-dash 
fashion, or with a mania for uniformity, 
to ascertain the needs of the different 
offices; but Liverpool is as yet the 
only place where a change has 
been given effect to. I trust it will 
be seen that, although I have not 
been able to give any countenance to the 
proposal for the abolition of classification, 
which would in effect be the abolition of 
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promotion by merit, I have not been 
slack in giving effect to the real require- 
ments of the Service, and that in advance 
of the demands made upon me. I 
sympathise with the case brought forward 
by the noble Lord with regard to the 
hours of duty. But I am obliged, as 
the head of any Department would be, 
to consider first the exigencies of the 
Service. Reasonable care will, of course, 
be taken to prevent cases of hardship. 
It would be a scandal if the servants of 
the State were exposed to hardships 
which might easily b2 prevented. But, 
as everybody knows, the Telegraph Ser- 
vice is necessarily exposed to great 
fluctuations, in which occasional cases of 
hardship are inevitable. And I am 
sure that it will not be believed that the 
Department is indifferent to the hard- 
ships inflicted upon individuals. I can 
assure the noble Lord that everything 
shall be donc which I can do to diminish 
any undue pressure. I regard the 
passage quoted from Mr. Fawcett’s 
scheme as the recognised principle of the 
Department, that two days’ work should 
not exceed 16 hovrs, and that no day 
should exceed 11 hours. The Secretary 
to the Treasury can bear witness to the 
importunity with which I have urged 
additions to the staff. But these questions 
are complicated by the considerations to 
which the noble Lord has’ very fairly 
referred, namely, that the men who are 
complaining of overwork are not ex- 
tremely in favour of additions to the 
force, because it diminishes their oppor- 
tunities of adding to their salaries by 
overtime. The noble Lord would be 
surprised if he knew how great has been 
the increase of the staff during the last 
few years. As regards the dinner hour 
in London, I do not see any great hard- 
ship if men whose hours are from 2 to 
10 are requested to dine before they 
come on duty. They are allowed time 
for refreshment between 5 and 6, and 
it is enough if these men, who can hardly 
expect ‘a life of luxury, are enabled to 
enjoy reasonable comfort. I admit the 
exceptional character of the Submarine 
staff, who have special claims on the 
consideration of the Department. They 
were handed over to the Government, 
which had but an imperfect knowledge 
of their position in their former employ- 
ment. I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing a deputation of these clerks, and 
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have told them that though I cannot 
promise the large gratuities to their 
widows which the companies granted, 
yet I hope to improve their position. 
Then the noble Lord referred to the 
Cardiff branch of the subject, and upon 
this I in no way wish to shirk discussion. 
The claims put forward on this point are, I 
think, about the most nonsensical with 
which I have become acquainted. But 
the hon. Member who has special charge 
of this part of the subject is not now in 
his place, and I think it would be unfair 
to him to attempt now to make a general 
statement on this branch, and for the 
moment I pass over it. The only other 
matter I need refer to is the Circular 
issued from the Treasury under the 
Government of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian. The responsibility for 
that Circular rests with right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and the quotation 
which has been made from it to-night 
is the first I have ever heard of. 
Whilst I think that the language used 
in that Minute is of rather too uncompro- 
mising and peremptory a character, 1 
cannot but think that it would be a bad 
thing for the Civil Service if its mem- 
ers were constantly to be bringing their 
grievances before Parliament. I believe 
that in the great Republic across the 
water, which we are always being called 
upon to imitate, every inhabitant of the 
district of Columbia is disfranchised. 
Although that would be a very drastic 
measure to apply in any other country 
in the world—and we must remember 
that Washington is only an official centre 
—it shows that American politicians 
recognise the danger which arises in 
cases like the present. I hope that after 
the statement which I have been able to 
make this evening the House will 
recognise the claim of every Government 
that it shall not interfere with matters 
of Departmental administration, except 
where it thinks fit to censure the 
Minister in charge. So long as a Minister 
occupies his position at the head of a 
Department he oughtto be allowed to con- 
duct it in his own way. I venture to 
hope that the House will leave questions 
of this sort in the hands of those who 
are directly and primarily responsible for 
them, in the belief that the grievances 
of the servants of any Department are 
not likely to lack careful consideration 
and, I believe, just and fair treatment. 
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(7.32.) Sm A. BORTHWICK (Ken- 
sington, 8.): I will only detain the 
House a few moments while I explain 
the Amendment which I have placed on 
the Paper, namely — 


“That this House, while anxions that all 
public servants should receive fair and 
udequate remuneration, regrets the increasing 
tendency to invoke the direct interposition of 
Parliament between the Executive Govern- 
ment and the Civil Service ” 
is 


That Amendment fully justified 


by the speeches which have been 
delivered this evening, especially 
that of the noble Lord. The noble 


Lord, indeed, has assumed that I put my 
Amendment on the Paper in some spirit 
of hostility to the telegraphists. That is 
in no way the case. I yield neither to 
the noble Lord nor any other Member in 
my admiration for the general body of 
public servants, or my appreciation of 
their merits, and of the way in which 
they perform their duties. So much is 
that the case that I have taken on 
several occasions the course of inquiring 
carefully into a grievance, and bringing 
it before the notice of the legitimate 
authority ; and whenever I have done 
that, I have generally succeeded in 
having the grievance redressed. My 
objection to the Motion lies in its enor- 
mous breadth. The noble Lord assumes 
that the present position of the tele- 
graphists is unsatisfactory, and that their 
grievances are just and require redress. 
[. should have sympathised most 
cordially with him if he had adduced 
any one distinct grievance, but, instead 
of that, when the noble Lord came to 
speak on the grievances, they ranged 
over every possible matter of duty, pay, 
classification, promotion, bread and 
butter, and matrimony. The object of 
my Amendment is to declare that the 
House is not competent to deal with so 
many subjects at once ; and we have now 
heard it fully explained by the Post- 
master General how not only should we 
have been wrong in dealing with those 
subjects, but that, after spending. last 
night in every kind of cheeseparing over 
the Estimates, we should now be voting 
away £1,000,000 of public money if we 
supported the noble Lord. The answer 
of the Postmaster General seems so 
satisfactory that I can hardly doubt that 
the noble Lord will withdraw his Motion. 
For my own part, any sentimental 
difficulty in opposing the Motion has 
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been entirely obviated by the clear and 
masterly statement of the Postmaster 
General, and I shall, therefore, instead of 
moving my Amendment, support the 
Government in giving a direct negative 
to the noble Lord’s Motion. 

*(7.36.) Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydvil): In the absence of 
the hon. Member for Cardiff I conceive 
it to be my duty to call attention to what 
took place in Cardiff last August. Cer- 
tain telegraphists complained of the 
length of hours they had to work, and 
went on to state some of their grievances, 
and the consequence was that six new 
postal clerks and eight ordinary clerks, 
together with a Postmaster, were added 
to the staff. A letter was written to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General, complaining that the clerks had 
been punished for simply complaining 
that they had not been paid for overtime, 
and the right hon. Gentleman admitted 
that they had been so punished by 
removal to other places. Public atten- 
tion was first called to the matter in the 
Western Mail, which was a strong 
supporter of the Government. The 
excitement in the matter had been 
intense, and the Mayor and other influ- 
ential people had taken great interest in 
the question, feeling that the clerks had 
been very badly used. I hold in my 
hand a telegram asking me to call the 
attention of the House to the moderate 
requests of the hard workers in the 
Cardiff office. The right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted that while they were on 
sick leave, under the certificate of a 
Government doctor, one-third, at least, of 
their pay was deducted. These men, too, 
have to work eight or 10 hours without 
any chance of getting food, which is a 
far worse position than that of a sailor, 
soldier, miner, or even a prisoner in his 
cell. I think arrangements might be 
made by which some of the grievances 
might be remedied. 

Sm L. PLAYFAIR (Leeds, South): 
I only intend to say a few words. I am 
extremely glad to have heard the fair 
speech of the Postmaster General and 
the concessions which he has promised. 
The officers for whom the appeal has been 
made are, as we all know, a body of most 
efficient and meritorious men, who have 
always done their work with great. zeal 
for the Public Service. There is a great 
difficulty in ascertaining whether the 
rates of pay in such offices, where special 
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knowledge is required, really represent 
a fair remuneration, and, therefore, it is 
very necessary that whenever there are 
grievances they should be well formu- 
lated in order that the Department may 
inquire fully how far they are just or 
unjust. The Postmaster General has 
told us that he has already appointed a 
Departmental Committee to inquire into 
the alleged grievances, and I think my 
hon. Friend would be well advised if he 
takes this concession in the spirit in 
which it has been offered and to ac. 
cept the inquiry which I am sure, with 
my knowledge of Departmental in- 
quiries, will be fair and just to the 
Telegraph Service, and if he. does not 
press this Motion toa Division until, at 
least, he finds what is the result of the 
inquiry. 

(7.45.) Mr. W. REDMOND (Ferma- 
nagh): I only desire to say that the dis- 
satisfaction which exists amongst the 
telegraph clerks of this country is very 
considerably shared by the telegraph 
operators throughout Ireland. I have 
received communications from telegraph 
operators in many parts of Ireland, ex- 
pressing the hope that Irish Members 
will co-operate with the noble Lord 
in his endeavour to obtain the 
redress of their grievances, and 
I am convinced that if the noble Lord 
goes to a Division he will be followed by 
the majority of the Irish Members. It 
seems to me that the demands of the 
telegraph operators are perfectly reason- 
able, and that the statement of the Post- 
master General is anything but satis- 
factory. Indeed, the right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to me to assume a tone of 
antagonism all through his speech to the 
complaints of the telegraphists. Irish 
Members have no desire that any but 
real grievances should be put forward, 
and some of the grievances enumerated 
by the noble Lord are undoubted. For 
instance, it must be impossible for the 
Postmaster General to explain how it is 
right and proper that the telegraph 
clerk in London receives pay for operating 
on Sunday, while the telegraph operator 
in Ireland receives no pay for Sunday 
labour. I will not go into other matters, 
but simply add that many people in 
Treland are completely at one with the 
noble Lord, and that I hope he will go 
to a Division. 
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(7.47.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): I sincerely trust the noble Lord 
will go toa Division. Several Irish Mem- 
bers have come from Ireland specially to 
support the noble Lord in the Division 
Lobby. I have come here now, at con- 
siderable inconvenience, to support the 
just claims of the telegraphists. No- 
where can you find a more efficient class 
of men than the telegraph operators in 
Cork. Sunday after Sunday these men 
are kept at work in consequence of the 
nefarious administration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. [“Oh, oh!”] Yes, I say 
there is infamous misgovernment in 
Ireland ; and the major portion of the 
messages sent across the wires in Ireland 
on Sunday relate to the suppression of 
public meeting in Ireland, and to every- 
thing that is antagonistic to the popular 
opinion of the country. We think that 
when these men are doing Her Majesty’s 
work they should be paid. It is 
disgraceful the way these men 
are treated, and I want some definite 
assurance from the Postmaster General 
that their grievances will be redressed 
unless this is given ; and if the noble Lord 
withdraws his Motion I hope some of 
our friends on the Opposition side of the 
House will, at any rate, put Her Majesty’s 
Government to the trouble of a Divi- 
sion. 

(7.50.) The House divided :—Ayes 
103; Noes 142.—(Div, List, No. 50.) 


FIARS COURTS IN SCOTLAND. 


(8.3.) Mr. M. J. STEWART (Kirk- 
cudbright) : I beg to move— 

‘‘That it is desirable that the constitution 
and proceedings of Fiars Courts in Scotland 
should be reformed so as to obtain a better and 
more uniform system of striking corn and 
other averages than at present prevails; and 
that other agricultural produce should be 
included in the prices struck by the Fiars 
juries, especially meat and dairy produce, with 
a view to annually collect and publish the 
same in an efficient form.” 


It is of great importance that there 
should be a just, intelligible, and fixed 
procedure for ascertaining the money to 
be paid by commutation. The modes 
of striking fiars are different, inconsistent, 
and contradictory, and their process is 
loose, inefficient, and incorrect. I may 
explain to the House that under 
the old Act of Parliament _fiars 
were struck on nine articles, namely, 
wheat, barley, bere, oats, peas, beans, 
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rye, oatmeal, and malt. Some of these 
are obsolete, and I should like to substi- 
tute for bere and rye, for instance, 
meat, cheese, wool, and potatoes. Let 
me very briefly put the House in 
possession of the origin of this question, 
because there can be no doubt that many 
hon. Members are unacquainted with 
either the origin or the practice of fiars. 
The word “fiars” is derived from the 
French word jfeurs. The old definition 
of striking the fiars is— 

‘The ascertaining and fixing by judicial 
authority the average prices of the different kinds 
of grain in each county, of a specific crop and 
year, and the prices thus held to be legally 
ascertained and determined become the rule 
and rate of payment in all transactions where 
money is substituted for grain at fiars prices.” 


Fiars Courts 


It was deemed important several 
hundred years ago to ascertain in a legal 
manner the value of victuals, rents, and 
feu duties, payable to the Crown. At 
one time the value was ascertainable by 
the Sheriff of the Court of Exchequer, 
and at another period—in Reformation 
times—it was ascertainable in the Com- 
missary and Consistorial Courts. One 
old statute bearing on the subject was one 
relating to the stipend of the clergy. It 
was passed in 1584. But there was 
even a statute passed in 1564. In those 
early days no jury had to be summoned, 
but the Sheriff was the sole arbiter on 
the evidence given by the witnesses, and 
many are inclined to resort to that tri- 
bunal at the present day. The Act of 
Sederunt, which regulated the proce- 
dure of Fiars Courts, was passed 
in 1723. Some may object to that Act 
as not being a regular Act of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Erskine says of such Acts 
that they 

‘* Are not law in the strict sense of the word, 
because they are not created by the supreme 
power, but the obligatory force is as strong as 
if they had the express sanction of Parliament,” 
Under the Act of Sederunt 15 men 
serve on the jury, by whom the prices 
are struck. Eight of these are heritors 
or proprietors, and they have to meet 
between the 4thand the 20th of February. 
One objection to this system is that the 
time of year at which the prices are 
taken is most inopportune, because 
between -the Ist of November and the 
20th of February it is difficult to say 
that any good grain will find its way into 
the market. In that period farmers 
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only rush bad grain, or grain that will 


not keep well, iato the market. Then, 
again, it is very near Candlemas rent 
time, and that operates in the getting rid 
of the grain which the farmer may be 
compelled to sell in order to pay his 
rent. In that way, therefore, the 
clergy, who depend on this system 


for their stipends, get the worst 
average. The evil might be avoided 
by the period being made as late 


as April or May, and then the greater 

part of the grain will be sold, and in 

consequence a fairer average taken. I 

may say, in passing, that the two parties 

whose interests are most at stake in this 

matter are, first of all, the tenant farmer, 

and next the clergy. The system operates 

very harshly on the stipends of parish 

ministers. It is impossible that they 

can feel satisfied, betause in many 

counties only one’ fiar is_ struck, 

and they are entitled by the 48th of 

George III. to have the stipend paid on 

the highest fiar. When only one fiar is 

struck in the county it is impossible to 

say that that is the highest average of 

the price of corn in the county. Again, 

in some counties it is practically impos- * 
sible to get together as many as eight 

heritors to form ajury. Many proprie- 

tors at that period of the year have left 
their Northern homes and come Sonth. 

It would be better, in my opinion, to have 

a new arrangement respecting the jury, 

and one which would not give the pro- 

prietors an overwhelming majority on 

the jury. There is a great grievance 

felt as to the mode in which witnesses 

are summoned. They are brought from 

all parts of the country, and very often 
have very little to say. They stand 
about, practically, all the day idle. The 
producer gives an account of the grain 
on his farm. The dealer is called, and 
his evidence is welcomed because he can 
speak of many transactions, and very 
often gives his views of the same class 
of grain as the producer has just given 
evidence of. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a. quarter 
after Eight o'clock 
till ‘'o-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 16th April, 1890. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





RATING OF MACHINERY BILL.—(No. 6.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mzr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): Before I proceed with 
my argument in favour of the Second 
Reading of this Bill, I should like to say 
how unworthy I feel to occupy this 
position in the presence of hon. Members 
who have taken up the question for 
years past, and how I feel my 
inability to do it justice. It is 
identically the same Bill as the measure 
which has been introduced on three 
occasions, in 1887 by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Sir B. 
Samuelson), in 1888 by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Manchester (Sir W. 
Houldsworth), and in 1889 by the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Tomlinson). 
I think I may say that I speak for the 
textile manufacturers at all events, and 
for manufacturers generally through- 
out England. The Chambers of Com- 
merce have unanimously petitioned the 
House in favour of the measure, and 
Resolutions in its favour have also been 
passed at the Trades Union Congress. 
I believe I shall be able to show the 
House that it is a Bill which affects not 
merely the employers of labour, but the 
industrial classes throughout the country 
generally. The grievance complained of 
is that gradually—owing to successive 
legal decisions—the interpretation of the 
Rating Law has been considerably altered, 
with the result that one by one 
owners and users of machinery have been 
attacked all over the country by the 
Rating Authorities, until in self-defence 
they feel themselves obliged to appeal 
to Parliament for redress. In Scotland 
the same attack has been made, but 
effectually resisted, and no machinery 
in Scotland has ever been rated, or 
is now attempted to be rated. I 
think, therefore, that I shall have 
the solid support on this occasion 
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of the Scotch Members in passing this 
Declaratory Bill, which only proposes to 
leave the law in England precisely on all 
fours with what it is at present, and has 
always been, in Scotland. I might rest our 
demand solely upon the Report of the 
Committee of this House which sat in 
1887, but I am afraid that it is my duty 
to go a little more into detail. 
I am quite aware that the leading 
lawyers have been arguing the question 
before the Courts for many years, 
but I would ask the House not to attach 
too much weight to the views they have 
taken in regard to the interpretation 
of the law, but rather, as the House of 
Commons is above all the Courts, 
to put the law on such a footing 
that in future the Judges will be able to 
interpret it in accordance with the 
common sense of the community. First 
of all, let me ask what is the Rating 
Law under which local rates are levied 
in this country? They are levied 
under the 43rd Elizabeth, c. 2, which 
directs the overseers “to collect rates 
from land, houses, and coal mines.” 
That is one reason why it is proposed coal 
mines should be exempted from the 
operation of the present Bill, namely, that 
they are the one industry specially in- 
cluded in the first Act dealing with the 
question. Other Acts were, 13 and 
14 Charles II., c. 12, “An Act for the 
Better relief of the Poor,” the 6th and 
7th William IV., c. 96, known as the 
Parochia] Assessment Act, and by which 
“rent” was made the test of rateable 
value. Since then we have had a 
Declaratory Act, 3 & 4 Victoria, c. 
89, renewed annually since 1840, by 
which— 

‘‘Qverseers have been prohibited from 

taxing any inhabitants of the township or 
parish in respect of any profits arising from 
stock-in-trade or other property.” 
This Declaratory Act states in the Pre- 
amble that it is an Act to exempt from 
liability to be rated, to the relief of the 
poor, stock-in-trade and other property, 
and it further instructs the Overseers 

“That it shall not be lawful for them to 
rate people upon such stock-in-trade and profits 
in future.” 

This is the Rating Law—and upon that 

Rating Law the rating has been conducted 

since 1840, and the owners of machinery 

have till recent years been able to watch 
Y 
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with comparative indifference attempts 
made to widen the area of rating. It 
was not until recent years that any 
encouragement was given to Rating 
Authorities to rate the machinery and 
appliances of ordinary manufactures. 
This brings me to the story of the 
decisions of the Courts. The first and 
second cases quoted before the Committee 
were, prior to the Act of 1840, passed in 
consequence of these and similar attempts 
to rate personalty. It was in 1769 a 
question of rating a room containing 
cotton machinery driven by a small 
water wheel, the whole premises being 
rented for 36 guineas a year, came 
before the Courts, when the Judges 
ruled that there was attachment to the 
hereditament, and the whole, being one 
entire rent, was rateable. The second 
case occurred in 1836—in re Guest—in 
regard to iron machinery used in iron 
works, when the decision was,— 

“That all real property must be rated accord- 


ing to its actual value, combined with the 
machinery attached to it.” 


Four years later the declaratory Act, 3&4 
Victoria, was passed. In 1849, in the 
case of the Southampton Dock Company, 
Lord Campbell based his decision entirely 
upon the question of attachment. 

‘« This is a rate upon the buildings to which 

these machines are attached,’’’ &c. 
In the case of the North Staffordshire 
Railway in 1860, a step appears to have 
been taken in the direction of straining 
the law a little further, and it was 
decided that certain things should be re- 
garded as irremovable—articles attached 
to the freehold were clearly rate- 
able—and such things as turntables and 
weighing-machines standing on founda- 
tions specially built for them. The 
decision in this case was— 

“ Where things, though capable of being re- 
moved, are yet so far attached that they were 
intended to remain permanently connected with 
the purposes of the undertaking,” 
should be taken to be things liable 
to increase the rateable value of the 
property. So far it will be seen that 
attachment was the point which 
governed all these rulings. The hon. 
and learned Member for Staffordshire 
(Mr. S. Hill), in his evidence before the 
Select Committee, admitted that up to 
1860 attachment was the test; and that 
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cutters, corn-cutters, and grindstones, 
the two first were held to be rateable, 
but the latter was not. After that 
year (said.the hon. Member) a series 
of cases arose connected with different 
articles—as, for instance, the looms of a 
mill, which were discussed in a technical 
way, and! Baron Parke held, in “ Halle- 
well v. Eastwood,” that— 

‘‘ Before machines became attached they were 
mere chattels.’’ 
That is the principle of the present 
Bill. From 1849 to 1886 the question 
of attachment was looked upon as 
the ratio of rateable value, and then 
the Courts (said the hon. and learned 
Member for Staffordshire) began to return 
to less technical rules. I altogether dis- 
agree with the hon. Gentleman, and my 
contention is that by all these earlier 
decisions it is only anything that 
is part of the mill and attached to 
it that could be rated ; and in a case heard 
in 1866 before Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn, Mr. Justice Lush, and Mr. Justice 
Blackburn, it was laid down 

‘*That whenever a thing became so far a 
art of the premises that it would pass by 
emise, it was capable of being rated.”’ 
In this case of a gas works, the retorts, 
steam engines, and gas purifiers were 
instanced, 


‘* Because, without them, the premises would . 


be worthless for the purposes for which they 
were erected.” 

I come now to 1878, when it was 
that the first decision was given which 
seriously alarmed manufacturers. Up 
to the shipbuilding case “Lang v. 
Bishop Wearmouth,” and the case of 
the Tyne Boiler Company, there had been 
no such attempt to attach the tools and 
the machines of manufacturers; and 
it was in the Bishop Wearmouth case 
that Lord Cockburn for the first time 
introduced a new principle. He 
said that certain machinery was essen- 
tially necessary for shipbuilding premises, 
and must be taken as intended to re- 
main permanently attached to them as 


“Long as the premises were applied to ship-. 
building purposes.”’ 


These were new and most dangerous, 


words. No one would dream of the 
retorts and purifiers of a gas works 


changing hands with the premises—. 
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the retorts and purifiers are the gas 
works, but it is quite different in the 
case of shipbuilding works. In the latter 
case all the personalty might be sold 
off, and the yard and sheds let to another 
tenant, who might introduce entirely 
different machinery of a more modern 
character, or more suitable to the tenant’s 
means and trade. In 1885 the deci- 
sion in the Tyne Boiler case was given, 
and it has been productive of infinite 
trouble and annoyance to manufacturers 
generally, as well as having been a great 
source of profit to the legal profession. 
The words of the Judges in the case 
differ slightly, but none of them vary 
very much. The Master of the Rolls, 
Lord Esher, whose judgment has been so 
often quoted, held that things which 
were on the premises were liable to be 
rated when they were there for the 
purpose of making, and did make, the 
premises fit to carry on a particular 
trade. If this be so, what becomes of 
our old friends annexation, attachment, 
or adaptability? All these requirements 
are gone, and the pure naked thing 
remains that, wherever machinery is 
on premises, and makes the premises 
fit for the purposes for which they are 
being used, it is liable to be rated! If this 
principle holds good, why not rate the 
books in a barrister’s chambers because 
they are on premises for the purpose of 
being used for the business of a barrister. 
The hon. Member for Staffordshire 
demurred to that view, because 
he said that the business of a 
barrister could be carried on anywhere ; 
but I should like to know, if he took his 
books to chambers in Whitechapel, 
how many clients would follow him? 
There is not a single trade or profession 
—even a bootmaker’s or a barber’s shop 
—which this decision of Lord Esher 
would not sweep into the rating net! 
The declaratory Act of 1840 says that no 
personalty shall be rated, and no one will 
doubt that machinery is personalty. 
Certainly the manufacturers object to 
have their personalty rated unless you 
are going to rate personalty everywhere. 
Lord Justice Lindley, one of the Judges 
who tried the Tyne Boiler case, gave a 
Judgment less sweeping than that 
of Lord Esher, and his rémarks show 
that there was some difference of 
opinion upon the point. He said— 
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‘‘That nothing was included in the nature 
of machinery which would be mere loose 
machinery and which would not pags to a 
tenant to whom the works were demised.” 


That is the same point we lay down 
in this Bill, but the Judgment quoted is 
always that of Lord Ksher and not 
of Lord Justice Lindley. Our Bill leaves 
it perfectly clear that everything in the 
mill, for the purpose of making it a mill, 
as distinguished from a warehouse, 
is rateable ; but that everything put in 
by the tenant or occupier for the pur- 
pose of carrying on a particular tréde 
is not rateable. In his evidence before 
the Select Committee the hon. Mem- 
ber for Staffordshire said— 

“ He did not apprehend from the decision in 


the Tyne Boiler case that any movable 
machinery could be rated; ”’ 


but Mr. Myers, of Preston (Questions 575 
to 578), and Mr. Marshall (726), two 
experienced valuers for rating purposes, 
took an entirely different view, holding 
that under the Tyne Boiler decision all 
machinery could be rated. Mr. Marshall 
added (730) that to act upon this decision 
would “ more than double ” the rating of 
mills. The hon. Member for Stafford. 
shire, before the Select Committee, 
said— ; 

“That it was necessary to look to the mode in 
which machinery was annexed.” (Question 67.) 


If the machines were not annexed, and 
were without a special foundation, then 
they were merely chattels and were not 
rateable. But that is the principle of 
our Bill. The hon. Member went on to 
say that if machines were there for the 
carrying on of the works, they must be 
regarded as part of the realty, and as 
such were liable to be rated. Of course 
all machinery, all appliances, and all 
tools would be on premises for the 
carrying on of the works, for what other 
purpose could it be there? The hon. 
Member was asked whether, apart alto- 
gether from the question, whether the 
machinery was attached to the building 
it would not be rateable simply because 
it formed part of the essential means of 
carrying on a particular business, and 
his answer was— 

“T think not; the machinery must be 


connected with the building, and specially 
adapted to the business carried on in it.” 
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In question 113, he was asked— 


‘*T think we may take it to be your opinion 
that there should be some adaptation of the 
premises as an essential element in the 
matter?” 


And the answer was, “Certainly.” He 
went on to say— 


“Both conditions are necessary and must 
co-exist.’’ 


In reply to the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Manchester, he said (I refer to Ques- 
tions 75, 76, and 77) 

“ The new spinning mules were put in the mill 


for the purpose of the works being carried on 
in the way they were being carried on; ”’ 


and yet he declares, in Answer 79, 
that they should not be rateable! The 
opinion of the hon. avd learned Gentle- 
man at that time was that the two 
conditions I have referred to should be 
co-existent, and in reply to 296 he de- 
clares that one without the other is not 
enough. And if I can show him—as I 
can—that one of those two conditions has 
been entirely dropped, in a subsequent 
case, I claim the fulfilment of the promise 
he made before the Committee, namely, 
that if the Rating Authorities did act in 
that manner, he would re-consider his 
judgment as to the necessity of the 
Declaratory Act. I have alluded to 
annexation and adaptability of the 
premises to the machinery and the 
machinery to the premises. This has all 
been dropped, legal hair-splitting having 
brushed it all away. What I desire to 
bring out is the uncertainty of the law as 
it at present stands. How can business 
men make their arrangements with the 
law in this uncertain state? If at this 
moment I had te erect a mill giving em- 
ployment to 500 or 600 hands, I should 
assuredly think twice or thrice before 
doing so in England. I should consider 
whether it would not be advisable to 
cross the border. The law in Scotland is 
clear and understandable. No machinery 
is rated there ; and after the decision of 
Lord Fraser, I think no attempt will be 
made to rate it. Well, is such a state of 
things good for the English operatives or 
manufacturers? Across the Channel, in 
countries under the Code Napoléon, 
premises used for industrial pusposes are 
specially exempted from rating. The 
Bill does not propose this; it would be 
most unfair to do so; but what I want 
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to point out is, that those great industries 
on which the well-being of the working 
classes of this country so much depend 
are far better circumstanced in Scotland 
and on the Continent,than in England, 
I cannot help thinking that I have said 
enough, as regards the legal decisions, to 
show that the state of the law is irregular 
and uncertain, and requires alteration. [ 
point out, further, as proving this 
irregularity in practice, that lace-making 
machinery is not rated at Nottingham, 
whilst it is rated at Chard, and that 
machinery is rated at Sheffield, Hudders- 
field, and Sunderland, which is entirely 
exempted at Kidderminster and three- 
fourths of Manchester. Before the Select 
Committee Mr. Dalgleish described the 
system of rating practised, and my 
own experience bears out his testimony. 
Machinery is not rated at anything like 
its value, but a compromise is effected. 
A rate is decided upon by the Rating 
Authority, and the manufacturer is 
threatened that if he does not pay, legal 
proceedings will be instituted. He pays 
his £300 or £400 extra rating rather 
fight, and the Assessment Committee is 
satisfied. Sometimes, if he is a strong 
man, he refuses to pay, and threatens 
in his turn to fight a battle in the Law 
Courts, and then he is often left alone. 
But, in the case of the small manufac- 
turer, usually when he is threatened 
with an action he pays without further 
resistance. This witness says— 

‘¢ The appeals have been very few. There have 
been hundreds and hundreds of cases of appeal 


to the Assessment Committee, but those have 
only been friendly arrangements,”’ &c. 


Evidence was given before the Com- 
mittee showing that machinery is often 
valuedat such a low sum as will not justify 
the manufacturer in going to the cost and 
risk of an appeal. The Birmingham 


people are a law unto themselves. The | 


Birmingham system is not to rate 
movable machinery, but to rate every- 
thing, fixed and movable, at 50s. per 
horse-power. That is a very rough- 
and-ready way of arriving at a result, 
but it is exceedingly unequal in its opera- 
tion. A witness from Birmingham was 
asked before the Committee whether the 
machinery was rated on the nominal or 
the real horse-power, and he replied that 
the rating was on the nominal power, and 
that, as eyeryone knows, is, in modern 
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engines, very different to the real horse- 
power, which thay be double or more. 
The witness was asked why the Birming- 
ham people started the idea of 50s. per 
horse-power, and he said it was on a 
Judgment of Lord Denman’s in 1837. 
Their system really means that one manu- 
facturer might have expensive delicate 
lace or jewellery machinery, and another 
manufacturer a brick-making machine, 
the former represenfing a value of 
£20,000, and the latter a value of 
£200, and yet both be rated on the 
horse-power! I come now to the latest 
case of all—the Chard case—being tried 
in the Appeal Court this day. In that 
case the Rating Authorities were repre- 
sented by Mr. Balfour Browne, Q.C., who 
is well-known to many Members of this 
Hous2. It was a particularly hard case. 
I have already said that Nottingham lace 
machinery is not rated at Nottingham. 
The people in this case had moved down 
into a country district from Nottingham. 
Everyone will agree that it is a great 
blessing for a country district to have 
employment for the women and children, 
and that the taking of a disused mill 
confers enormous benefit by giving 
the women and young people a chance 
of obtaining employment, and thus 
diminishing the general sum of pau- 
perism. Mr. Castle was called in, 
and valued the building at £4,300, the 
fixed machinery at £1,500, and the lace 
machinery at £23,226, so that if the 
rating had been conducted in accordance 
with that valuation, the mill would have 
been rated at five times the value of the 
hereditament, or at £29,000 instead of 
£5,800. Mr. Balfour Browne, in opening 
the case,-said the question was not 
whether the machinery was rateable, 
because clearly it was not, but whether 
the machinery should be taken into 
account in fixing the value of the build- 
ings and manufactory. He argued that 
the factory was no good for the purpose 
intended without the machinery. Why 
did he not go a step further and say it 
was no good without the material? I 
do not see where the line is to be drawn. 
The Chairman of Quarter Sessions was 
afraid he smelt a,rat with regard to 
agricultural machinery. It occurred 
to him that if lace machines were 
necessary for carrying on a lace 
factory, ploughs and harrows were neces- 
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sary for agricultural operations. He, 
therefore, asked whether the value of a 
farm-shed would be enhanced if ploughs 
and harrows were put in it. Mr. 
Balfour Browne replied No, because the 
shed was only for the purpose of holding 
something used on the farm, “ whilst the 
lace factory would be bought and sold as 
a lace factory with all the machinery in 
it.” That is not correct. Nine-tenths of 
the textile factories of England are, 
without any structural alterations what- 
ever, just as well fitted to manufacture 
silk as cotton, cotton as wool, and wool 
as hemp. Mr. Castle, in cross-examina- 
tion, explaining how he had valued the 
mill, made a very singular slip. He said 
this was the first case of any importance 
he had taken since the Tyne Boiler case, 
but in recent times he had included 
similar machinery in his valuation, ‘“un- 
less stopped by the Assessment Com- 
mittee.” That is what I believe is 
the fact, that Assessment Committees, 
in the great majority of cases through- 
out the country, have refused to allow 
that to be done. As to the general practice 
being in conformity with our Bill, the 
evidence was overwhelming. Mr. Thomas 
Leng, the Controller of Rating in ‘Lanca- 
shire districts, stated so. (201, 212, 274, 
275.) Mr. Myles Preston distinctly said 
so (360 to 366, 372, 373), and so did Mr. 
Marshall (685-6, &c.) In fact, the evi- 
dence on the point was almost unanimous. 
As to the enormous increase of assessment 
which would ensue if the Tyne boiler 
case were carried out logically the 
evidence again was clear. One witness 
says (Q. 220) it would drive certain trades 
out of the country altogether, and that it 
would raise the assessment of cotton mills 
by 125 per cent., so that a cotton mill 
now rated at £3,000 would be rated at 
£7,500. Mr. Marshall says “ (729, 730) it 
would more than double the rating ;” and 
Mr. Leng, Mr. Myers, and Mr. Marshall 
all agreed that they would have to 
alter their system of rating altogther if 
the Tyne Boiler decision was to be carried 
out. Mr. Marshall (634 to 936), and Mr. 
Myers (634, 635), admitted that, in 
logical sequence, agricultural implements 
would have to be rated. Now, Sir, 
manufacturers demand nothing but 
justice. They demand that the law shall 
be as it always has been here, and as it 
is in Scotland. But they tell you, frankly, 
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that if you are going to rate chattels 
they will insist on the same principle 
being applied to every bit of personalty 
throughout the country Then, Sir, I come 
to that glorious Scotch decision, It sweeps 
away all the flimsy pretences under which 
manufacturers’ tools and implements have 
been rated inthis country. The caseisthat 
of the North-British Railway Company, 
and Lord Fraser delivered a most 
righteous judgment, in which he knocked 
on the head the contention that the pre- 
cedent set in the English cases was good 
law and should be followed, and said that 
the only machinery thatcould be taken into 
account :was that which was so fixed 
that it could not be detached without 
destruction to itself and injury and des- 
truction to the building. I have shown 
the House that the first principle of the 
Rating Acts is toavoid taxing personalty. 
The personalty of the trader, what is it 
but the implements of his trade, his tools, 
and his machines. If you tax them you 
will have to tax all personalty alike. You 
will als> have to withdraw the millions 
you now give as contributions from the 
Imperial Exchequer in aid of local 
taxation, because thos2 aids are given as 
the contribution from personalty, and 
because of local taxation being levied on 
realty. You will also destroy the last 
argument so often used (rightly or 
wrongly) in defence of the differen- 
tial Death Duties. Now, what is the 
opposition to this Bill? We are 
opposed, of course, by overseers, 
who naturally want to make the net as 
wide as they can, and to screw up the 
assessments where they can. There are 
some landowners, no doubt, and some 
Railway Directors, but not all, as the hon. 
Member for Stirlingshire (Mr. J. Bolton) 
has written to me expressing regret that 
he cannot come to support the Bill 
this afternoon. There may be among 
our opponents some lawyers who think 
it a good thing to leave the law in its 
present unsettled state, so as to cause a 
plentiful crop of litigation. I do not 
think the House will take the same 
view. Then we have the usual counsels of 
procrastination. There is, on the Notice 
Paper, a Motion by my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Heneage), which is nothing but a 
Motion of procrastination. But this is too 
serious a matter for delay. The traders of 
the country refuse to wait. We shall be 
Mr. Winterbotham 
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happy to entertain any suggestions for 


amendment. We hope the Government 
will not oppose us, and we will gladly 
acceptfrom them any Amendments which 
do not affect the principle of the Bill ; but 
procrastinate we will not. If you wish 
for a new system of taxation let wealth 
be taxed, and not industry. Tax 
the honey when the bees have made 
it—but do not stop the making of the 
honey by taxing the bees. ‘Tax the 
golden egg when it is laid, if you like, 
but do not kill the goose that lays it. 
I appeal to the House to pass the Bill. 
The traders of this country look with the 
greatest interest to what the House 
will do in this matter; for my own 
part, though a manufacturer, I would 
not have taken part in forwarding 
this legislation if I did not believe that 
the interests of labour were more bound 
up in it than even those of the manufac- 
turers. Any extra tax on industry must 
rebound on the wages of the employed. 
It is true that the division of profits, as 
between capital and labour, are often un- 
fair. But that is not the question 
here. The question is whether, if you 
handicap the earnings of manufacturers, 
you will not diminish the earnings 
of all classes engaged. Any tax on 
industry, I repeat, must re-act on wages. 
You cannot leave industry too free, and 
I appeal to the House to remove this 
special taxation from the manufacturing 
interests of the country, and to give fair 
play at a time when many of them are 
subject to severe competition. I beg to 
move the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. Winterbotham. ) ° 


*(1.35.) Sm W. HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.): Iam quite sure the 
House must recognise the very great 
ability and clearness with which the 
arguments in support of this Bill have 
been stated by my hon. Friend who has 
just sat down, and I should not have 
intervened in the debate except for two 
reasons. In the first place, I was a 
member of the Committee which con- 
sidered, a few years ago, what was prac- 
tically the same Bill as the one now 
before the House; and in the second 
place, the Bill refers to a subject and to 
circumstances which are of vital import- 
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ance and interest to the great industries 
of this country, especially those in the 
North of England. I will endeavour to 
summarise, in as short a manner as I 
can, the main arguments why legislation 
seems to be necessary, and will say at 
once that this Bill is an honest attempt, 
after very careful consideration, to pro- 
vide a remedy for what we think is a 
grievance. At the same time, I am 
quite sure that the majority, if not all of 
those who support the Bill, and who have 
framed and eonsidered it, are perfectly 
prepared to consider any suggestions or 
Amendments which may be made con- 
sistent with the principles which form the 
basis of the measure. I admit it isa 
most complicated and difficult question, 
and I doubt whether any Bill could be 
framed which would cover the whole of 
the question of rating. Therefore, it is 
quite possible that whatever Act 
is passed by this House there 
will be certain exceptions to be 
made. Already there are excep- 
tions in the general law of rating, 
as, for instance, in the case of gas and 
water works and other industries, and so 
there may have to be other exceptions. 
The three reasons which influenced those 
who have supported the Bill are these: In 
the first place, the uncertainty of the 
law with regard to rating; secondly, 
the gross inequalities which exist 
throughout the country in the adminis- 
tration of this law—inequalities due 
very much, no doubt, to the uncertainty 
of the law—and, in the third place, 
the gradual, and, I think I may say, 
insidiousextensions which have been made 
of recent years to the law as it stands, 
based upon judicial decisions, Whether 
these decisions support the extensions or 
not may be an open question, but at any 
rate they have been made, and the 
time has arrived when some effort must 
be made to put this question on a clear 
and equal footing. The evidence before 
the Committee fully proved the uncer- 
tainty of the law. We had before us a 
considerable number of experts, who are 
supposed to have studied what the law 
is, and yet it will be found by anyone 
who takes the trouble to read the evi- 
dence, that no two of the witnesses 
agreed as to what the principle of 
the law was. I will only give three 
specimens of these differences of opinion. 
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In the first place, we had placed before 
us the judicial decision in the Bishop 
Wearmouth case. The form of that de- 
cision was this :— 

‘‘That in estimating the ratable value of 
premises as a manufactory, machinery and 
plant placed therein for the purpose of making 
them fit as premises for such machinery are to 
be taken into account as enhancing the value of 
the heraditaments, although they are not 
physically attached to the premises.” 


Whatever that judgment really means 
in the estimation of Rating Authorities, 
it means that all machinery, of whatever 
character, whether it be small or large, 
must be rated, and we know that certain 
Rating Authorities have taken that as 
their text, and acted thereon. Then we 
come to the valuable opinion of my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley Hill). He 
did not back up this view of the law. 
He took another principle, namely, that 
there must be adaptation in the premises 
in which the machine stands, or some con- 
nection with them and the machine, 
before that machine van be rated. But 
he went so far as to say that, even if an 
ordinary floor be altered from wood to con- 
crete for the purpose of a single machine, a 
machine, which otherwise would not be 
rated, then became rateable, although not 
attached in any way, and still movable. 
I do not think this is a principle which can 
be supported by common-sense, even 
though it may be supported by law. In 
many cases within my own knowledge it 
is quite common in fireproof factories to 
puta wooden floor in order that the spin- 
ning mules—which he distinctly said in 
his evidence were not rateable—may be 
attached to that floor. In that case we 
should have not an adaptation of the 
building such as I think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had in his mind, 
yet one which on _ his principle 
would render these mules liable 
to be rated. Then they had a third 
definition of the law given to the Com- 
mittee, principally by Mr. Edmunds, the 
London and,North-Western rating agent 
He adopted a very simple principle. He 
did not go into the question of whether 
or not a building was adapted to the 
machinery, but said that if a machine 
was not driven by any motive power it 
was not rateable, but if it was so driven 
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that moment it became rateable. That is 
another interpretation of the law which 
is put before the Rating Authorities, who 
have therefore to grope about amongst 
these various interpretations. One of the 
most important reasons for some action on 
the part of the House is this absolute un- 
certainty of the law. The hon. and 
learned Member for Staffordshire tried to 
convince the Committee that there had 
not been any change in the law, and that 
it was perfectly well understood; but 
while he may theoretically make out his 
case, practically, when we have to deal 
with the thousand and one circumstances 
in which the industries of the country 
are ‘placed, we shall find there is not any 
satisfactory rule for the Rating Authori- 
ties to go by, and that they are be- 
wildered by the many judicial and 
other decisions which have been 
given. The consequence is that there 
is an enormous inequality throughout 
the country in the mode in which these 
assessments are made. The case of Scot- 
landhas bzen alluded to by my hon. Friend 
opposite, and I would just emphasise 
the statement that in Scotland there is no 
uncertainty whatever with regard to the 
law. It was certain even before the 
judgment of Lord Fraser. There 
is no difficulty, because they deal 
with this question solely with refe- 
rence to what is or isnot heritable. The 
learned Judge said the law of Scotland 
was that the lands and heritages to be 
assessed included all machinery fixed or 
attached to them; but that it must be 
fixed in such a manner that it could not 
be detached from the building with- 
out destruction to itself or injury 
or destruction to the building. That 
is a principle with which the Bill 
is thoroughly in harmony, although it 
may appear to be a slight extension. 
There may be heavy machines in addition 
to engine boilers and shafting, which if 
removed might destroy or disturb the 
buildings, and in such cases my own im- 
pression is that it would be perfectly fair 
to ratethem. If words could be devised 
in Committee on this Bill which would 
give that additional extension I, for one, 
would be very glad toaccept them. But 
I believe that the cases to which it 
would apply would be very few indeed 
throughout the country. I have found 
amongst my notes a quotation which I 
Sir W. Houldsworth 
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have not verified from the Irish Act 
23 Vic., c. 43— 

“In making the valuation of any mill or 
manufactory or building erected or used for 
any such purpose the Commissioner of Valua. 
tion shall in each case value the water or other 
motive power thereof, but shall not take into 
account the value of any machinery therein, 
save only such as shall be erected or used for 
the production of motive power.” 

That is precisely the Bill before the 
House. We have therefore a clear law 
in Scotland and Ireland. What we 
want is that England also should have a 
clear law and more equality in the mode 
of making assessments throughout the 
country.. At present the law is strained, 
and decisions have been given which the 
Rating Authorities are bound to use. We 
want the extensions of the law by these 
decisions to be stopped. I know that it 
is said that Lord Esher’s decision does 
not go as faras some of the Rating Autho- 
rities: contend ; but it is quite evident 
that it means one of twothings. Either 
it means structural fitness, in which case 
heavy machines on a concrete floor will 
not be rateable, or it means that all 
machines that are necessary for the 
trade which is being carried on will 
be rated. If the latter is the law then I 
think it is obvious it must go very much 
further and include the furniture of 
furnished houses as well as the machinery 
of certain industries, because the ques- 
tion really is this—are premises to be 
treated and rated as furnished or 
unfurnished? If Lord Esher’s decision 


is taken in the larger sense we 
are treating manufactories as fur- 
nished buildings. There is no doubt 


that a very great change has taken place 
owing to this decision, and therefore it is 
not too early for us to call upon the 
House to put a stop to the great in- 
equalities which willtake place ifitis acted 
upon. In the case of Manchester the 
Rating Authorities have refused to 
change their system or to adopt the 
recent decisions; but the Chorlton Union, 
which is really a part of Manchester, 
have felt bound—and nobody can blame 
them—to adopt those decisions. There 
are, therefore, two Rating Authorities in 
one place acting on diametrically opposite 
principles, and competitors in the same 
industries are treated on principles en- 
tirely different. This is not merely the 
question of a few pounds. It means 
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a difference of twice or thrice the 
amount, and, as in the Chard casé, 
even five times the amount of the 
assessment. These unequal burdens on 
competitors are manifestly unfair. Very 
strong evidence was given by all the 
Rating Authorities that they entirely dis- 
approve thes? new decisions, and they 
have delayed putting them into opera- 
tion. .But that cannot go on very 
much longer. They are bound to the 
whole of the ratepayers to follow the 
declared law, and the Select Committee 
was told that they are only waiting to 
sze what is the fate of this Bill before 
deciding how they will act. If this Bill 
is thrown out then there is no doubt 
thes? Authorities will take immediate 
action, and there will be a complete revo- 
lution in the system of rating throughout 
the country. There will probably be an 
immense amount of litigation unless 
settlements are made, simply by 
deciding upon a money value which 
those who are assessed will accept. This 
will not be a settlement upon principle ; 
and amore unsatisfactory mode cannot 
be found than that of negotiations of 
this character between occupiers and 
the Assessing Authorities. I trust, 
therefore, that the Government will 
accept the Second Reading of the 
Bill. On every ground they ought 
to do so. I think they will ciearly see 
the urgent call for legislation. The 
promoters of the Bill are not so absolutely 
enamoured of their own work that they 
believe no improvement can be made. I 
would be glad if, after the Second 
Reading, a sufficient time were given 
before going into Committee, so that 
the Amendments might be carefully con- 
sidered. I am sorry the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) is 
unable to be present ; because as far back 
as June, 1878, the right hon. Gentleman, 
who was not then a Member of the 
Government, called attention to this 
subject, and he used these words— 
“There was no doubt that machinery not 
attached to the freehold was subject to rating 
in some places and not in others, whilst by a 
recent decision of the High Court of Justice 
(the Bishop Wearmouth case) all machinery, 
even though it be.not taxed, was liable to be 
rated. By the law a man would be liable to be 


assessed not on rent alone, but on the valuation 
of all his machinery.” 


In reply to Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Sclater 
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Booth, then President of the Local 
Government Board, said the question of 
rating was not germane to the Bill then be- 
fore the House, but he would be very 
glad to settle the question of the rating 
of machinery, as Well as of coal mines and 
of schools, and such questions should find 
their place in a new Rating Bill, which 
he should not be reluctant to introduce 
if he found it possible. So there was a 
promise from a Conservative Govern- 
ment in 1878 that they would look into 
the matter and deal with it. We have 
waited for 12 years, the grievance is 
getting worse, and cases of complaint 
are arising throughout the whole 
country. [I do trust the Government 
will give their support and sym- 
pathy to this attempt at legislation. 
I do not believe, after the inquiry made 
by the Committee, and the consideration 
they gave to the Bill, that it would be 
possible for a Government Bill to depart 
very far from the lines of the measure 
now before us, though I do not say that 
it may not be improved by Amendments. 
I commend the Bill to the consideration 
of the Hous2, and urge the House to 
consider it as an attempt to deal with a 
serious grievance, which ought to find a 
remedy in legislation. 

*(2.20.) Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grims- 
by): I riss to move the Amendment 
which stands in my name, and I have to 
thank the hon. Member for South Bir- . 
mingham (Mr. Williams) for allowing me 
precedence on this occasion, and for his 
promise to second my Motion. I should 
not have taken any part in this debate 
if it had not been for the statement, 
widely spread, that this Bill has in its 
support the authority of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1887. Idemur very strongly 
to that statement. It is quite true, as 
I will show, that the Bill of 1887, 
introduced by the ‘hon. Baronet the 
Member for Banbury (Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson), was amended by that Com- 
mittee, but it was not until quite the 
end of the proceedings of te Committee, 
and after they had passed Resolutions 
not in consonance with the Amendments 
to the Bill. Iquite agree with the hon. 
Member for the Cirencester Division 
(Mr. Winterbotham) it is most desirable 
that this question, and many other 
questions connected with assessment 
and rating, should be dealt with, but 
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what I object to is this question in 
connection with machinery being taken 
apart, while other questions are left 
untouched. We have been told of a 
promise of a Rating Bill made 12 years 
ago, and after this long period the 
promise remains unfulfilled, but if this 
Bill passes this Session, it will tend still 
further to defer the fulfilment of that 
promise. I object to losing the leverage 
that this question of the rating of 
machinery gives us. I have always 
considered—I am not going into the 
subject now—that the real solution of the 
whole rating question was that a 
revised property and income tax 
assessment should be taken as the 
basis of all rates, and I believe it will 
eventually come to that. But I do 
object to dealing with the question in 
this fragmentary manner. This Bill 
has the support of the hon. Member for 
Cirencester, but it is a curious fact that 
he is the only Member out of the six 
who ‘back it who was not a Member of 
that Committee. I am quite ready to 
admit, with him, that the whole question 
of rating is unsatisfactory, but that was 
exactly the point that was taken up by the 
Committee in 1887, when they, having 
heard all the witnesses, sitting for nearly 
two months, and having adjourned for 
over six weeks to consider their Report, 
came to an unanimous decision to pass 
three Resolutions, the first of which, 
generally stated, was to the effect that 
the state of the law was unsatisfac- 
tory, and especially with regard to the 
rating of machinery; and then they 
went on to deciare, in the words of my 
Amendment, that tuey believed the Bill 
afforded a basis for an equitable system 
of assessment in cases of industries 
depending mainly upon fixed motive 
power; and then the Committee 
expressed the opinion that the difficulties 
of defining a satisfactory principle of 
valuation for the purpose of assessment 
generally were so great as to render it 
desirable that the matter should be dealt 
with as part of a comprehensive scheme 
of local taxation. Now, that was the 
opinion of the Select Committee, and it 
was not until a fortnight after, and that 
when but a few Members were present, 
allmore or less interested in the Bill 
under discussion, and by a majority of 
two, they decided, instead of reporting 
Mr. Heneage 
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the Bill without Amendments, that they 
would take up the Bill and amend it. lt 
was amended, and sent down to the 
House, more or less, in its present shape. 
I, therefore, say the Bill has no authority 
from that Select Committee whatsoever, 
and that is only the expression of the 
opinion of a minority of the majority, 
for only six voted for the Bill 
in its amended shape out of a 
Committee of 13. I believe if it had 
been understood in June thatthis measure 
was to have been dealt with in Commit- 
tee, it would have come down here in a 
very different shape. But we— many of 
us—believed that the Resolutions passed 


were passed in absolute good faith ; and # 


that the Committee were convinced, not 
so much on the distinct legal decisions 
given from time to time, as that there 
would be the greatest difficulty in dealing 
with this question alone, apart from the 
general question of rating. This Bill 
must stand upon its own merits and not 
on the authority of that Committee. 
The whole system of rating is an 
anomaly, and the method of valuation 
differs in districts in the same county, 
and why, I ask, should machinery alone 
be dealt. with? We are told that over- 
seers are only waiting for guidance in 
regard to machinery; but they are 
waiting for guidance just as much upon 
other subjects besides machinery. We 
are told the Bill is, more or less, identical 
with the Bill of 1887, and that was 
founded on the fear of increased assess- 
ments arising out of the decision on the 
Tyne Boiler Works case, confirmed by 
the Queen’s Bench. We have a!so had 
the Chard case quoted, and the opinion 
of Mr. Balfour Browne. I prefer to take 
the opinion of the Master of the Rolls, 
and the other learned Judges. The 
Master of the Kolls distinctly repudiated 
the idea that at any time there was 
a right to limit the machinery 
rateable to either “fixed,” “ attached,” 
or “annexed.” He said— 

“Things which are on the premises, all 
which are there for the purpose of making and 
make them (i.e. the premises) fit as premis 


for the particular purpose for which they are 
used, ought to be taken into account.” 


We have been told that the other 
learned Judge (Lord Justice Lindley) 
did not go so far as the Master of the 
Rolls, but we heard nothing at all 
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about Lord Justice Lopes. He con- 
curred in the decision and declared it 
was founded on “ good sense ” and “ good 
law.” We are fortunate, 1 think, in 
having good sense and good law going 
hand in hand in this matter. There is 
one point upon which this Bill differs 
from the Bill of 1887, and that is in the 
preamble. The preamble in the Bill of 
1887—I am speaking from recollection, 
Ihave not the Bill before me—referred 
most distinctly to the Statute of Queen 
Elizabeth for the relief of the poor, by 
which all property locally situated and 
producing profit was made rateable in 
each parish, and, therefore, it was ad- 
mitted that machinery ought to be taxed 
on the same principle as land, coal mines, 
and other property, under that Act. At 
that time, it should be remembered, 
agriculture bore the whole burden of 
local taxation, for it was the only in- 
dustry of the country, but as soon as coal 
mining became a great industry, mines 
were taxed. In 1769, on a decision in 
“King v.' Hogg,” a house and machine 
rented together were adjudged to be rated 
together. In 1836 ironworks and 
machinery were adjudged to be rated to 
their actual value by a decision in the 
case “ King v. Guest.” Again, in 1848 
in the case “Queen v. Southampton,” 
machinery, though movable, was ad- 
judged to be rateable if so far attached 
as to be appendages essential to its 
working, and increasing the value of the 
premises. These are examples of legal 
decisions based on the Statute of Eliza- 
beth, that property should pay according 
to its ability. There was another case 
decided in 1866, “Queen v. Lee,” in which 
gasworks were concerned, and the rate- 
ability of machinery which would pass 
toa new tenant, and was necessary for 
the production of gas, was declared to be 
judged, not by the degree of annexation, 
but whether it was part of the premises. 
I think it will be found, also, that in the 
case of a ship-yard, “‘Lavy v. Weirmouth,” 
1878, a steam hammer and certain tools 
were held to be rateable on the same 
principle as in the decision of “Queen v. 
Lee.” What was the decision of Justice 
Lush in the case “Queen v. Lee?” 
In “Reg. v. Lee” Mr. Justice Lush 
said— 

side — that the premises to be rated 
are to be taken as they are, with all their 
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fittings and appliances, by which the owner has 
adapted them toa beeen use, and which 
would pass as part of the premises by a demise 


_of them to a tenant.’ 


Chief Justice Cockburn concurred that 
the machinery should be essential to the 
adaptation of the premises toa particular 
use. Therefore, I venture to say that in 
all these judgments the question raised 
has been whether there was any 
machinery which brought in profit to its 
owner, and where it was adapted for the 
particular business of that owner it has 
always been held that it was liable to be 
rated. I recollect the hon. Member for 
the Kingswinford Division of Stafford- 
shire stating before the Select Committee 
that, in his opinion, the law was not 
altered in any way by these decisions. I 
think he went somewhat further, and 
said the Bill would not restrict the 
amount of machinery at present rate- 
ably assessed. It is my opinion, how- 
ever, that the Bill will restrict the 
machinery which is, and has been for a 
long time, assessed to the rates, and 
unless this is its purpose I cannot under- 
stand why it has been introduced. As 
the law now stands, I hold that the dicta 
of the Judges has been perfectly consis- 
tent, and I am bound to say that if, 
instead of taking certain answers given 
in evidence by the valuers before the 
Commitiee, the whole tenour of their 
remarks is considered, you will find that 
they are more or less in agreement 
with the decisions of the Judges. 
The evidence of Mr. Myers has been 
alluded to; but the sum total of 
it all is that when he valued a general 
principle was laid down in regard to 
machinery that, whether it was attached 
or not, if it was specially adapted for the 
business it was liable to rating. The 
question of standing for the machinery 
forms a vital part of the Bill. The word 
you have to watch in it is “ fixed,” or, as 
a witness before the Committee put it, 
“bolted down.” The Committee were 
informed that a great quantity of most 
valuable machinery is not bolted down 
or fixed at all, but it stands by its own 
weight on specially prepared beds. We 
have been told that the present law leads 
to much litigation, but this Bill, if 
passed, will lead to a great deal more, for 
it will raise many fresh difficulties. I 
repeat that the Judges, and the Rating 
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Authorities, are all more or less in agree- 
ment as to the law, and the real difficulty 
in the matter is that there isa difference 
of action among those whose business it 
is to make the assessment. What did 
Mr. Marshall say? He defines rateable 
machinery as machinery bolted down, 
and when pressed he included cranes 
and machinery walled in. As to the 
Tyne casz, all he said was that 
the decision went a little further 
than the Bishop of Wearmouth case‘ 
All the valuers called before the Com” 
mittee seemed at first much frightened 
at the decision in the Tyne case, but their 
fears soon disappeared. The agent of 
the London and North-Western Railway 
Company straightforwardly toldthe Com- 
mittee he did not consider that the 
decisions in either the Tyne boiler case 
or the Bishop Wearmouth case had 
extended the rateable assessment of 
machinery. This was the opinion of a 
man well versed in rating questions in 
half the counties of England. Therefore, 
I repeat that the Judges and Rating 
Authorities are more or less in agreement 
as to the law ; the real difficulty is the 
difference of action amongst those whose 
business it is to make the assessment. 
Is there not just as much difference of 
Opinion and action in regard to other 
matters than machinery that came under 
the cognisance of the Assessment 
Authorities? What we “want is a 
comprehensive Valuation Bill, which 
would settle these matters once for all, 
whereas the effect of the Bill now pro- 
posed would be to delay the introduc- 
tion of such ameasure. I contend, also, 
that this Bill is strongly opposed to the 
tendency of modern legislation, which 
has been to extend rather than to 
restrict the area of rating. In recent 
years the principle has been extended in 
many directions to mines, sporting rights, 
underwood, lunatic asylums, Crown 
lands, and advertising walls, and why 
should the House now retrace its steps 
in respect to one subject alone, and 
relieve from rating that which has 
hitherto been subject to it? Moreover, 
it must be borne in mind that others 
will have to pay the rates from which 
the owners of machinery are sought to 
be relieved. Upon whose shoulders will 
they fall? Are the small ratepayers in 
the country, the agricultural labourers, 
Ur. Heneage 
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or the small shopkeepers in the towns 
better able to bear them than the large 
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manufacturer? I object altogether to’ 


this rating being taken off the manufac- 
turer by this partial Bill, without know- 
ing exactly on what other shoulders it 
will fall. I think the Select Committee 
were perfectly right when, after many 
weeks’ consideration of the evidence 
brought before them, they decided that 
the question was one to be dealt with, 
not in a fragmentary way, but by a com- 
prehensive Bill of local taxation, and I 
hope the debate, if it has no other effect, 
will hasten the introduction by the 
Government of the Valuation Bill which 
they have distinctly promised. I should 
like to know how hon. Members who 
voted for that Resolution in the Commit- 
tee can justify their support of the Bill 
on this occasion, seeing that it only 
partially alters the law, and does not 
deal with the main question. I certainly 
think the present Bill is unnecessary, 
mischievous, and unjust to the smaller 
ratepayers in the country and in the 
towns, and that it would greatly militate 
against the chances of that reform in 
valuation assessment which taxation 
reformers have desired for many years. 
For these reasons I object to the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and I beg to move the 
Amendment which stands in my name, 
and which embodies the decision 
unanimously arrived at by the Com- 
mittee. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House, whilst believing that the Bill 
affords a basis for an equitable system of 
assessment in cases of industries depending 
mainly upon fixed motive power, is of opinion 
that the difficulties of defining a satisfactory 
principle of valuation for the purpose of 
assessment generally are so great as to render it 
desirable that the matter should be dealt with 
as part of a comprehensive scheme of local 
taxation,”—({ Mr. Heneage,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


(2.43.) Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS 
(Birmingham, 8.) : I had given notice to 
move the rejection of the Bill, but when 
I learned that the right hon. Member 
for Grimsby had been a Member of the 
Select Committee on the subject I felt 
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no difficulty in giving way to him and 
contenting myself with seconding the 
Amendment. The hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire has, in a very 
effective speech, described at great length 
the anomalies of the present system ; but 
the task was unnecessary, and I think he 
was @ little killing the slain, for certainly 
no hon. Member in any part of the 
House will deny that great anomalies 
do exist.. Nor does any one say that 
those anomalies should not be remedied, 
and that there should not be uniformity 
throughout the Kingdom in relation to 
this question of rating. But this Bill 
seeks to give uniformity in the wrong 
direction. It is, in my opinion, a Bill for 
the relief of manufacturers, without any 
consideration whatever for those who 
will suffer if that relief is granted. It 
has been said that the decisions which 
have been given in relation to the 
subject are steps in the wrong direction, 
and that it is proposed by the Bill to 
remedy this. It has also been said that 
the decisions are doubtful ; but, having 
read the decision in the Tyne Boiler case, 
I confess that it seems to me to be per- 
fectly clear and to afford ground for 
practical action. Some reference has 
been made to the judgment delivered by 
Lord Justice Lindley in that case, and 
the hon. Member seems to think that 
that judgment does not altogether 
coincide with the judgment previously 
delivered by the Master of the Rolls. 
But Lord Justice Lindley, towards the 
end of his Judgment, said— 

“Tt seems to me that the ,true test is that 


which the Master of the Rolls endeavoured to 
lay down.”’ 


So you have a clear meaning in the 
judgment of the Master of the Rolls, 
and Lord Justice Lindley agrees with 
it, and places his authority behind 
it. This question has been argued 
technically in the House already, and I 
should like to argue it practically. The 
hon. Member for the Cirencester Division 
said the effect of the decision in the 
Tyne Boiler case would be to double the 
rating of mills, and, further on in the 
course of his speech, he cited the Chard 
case, and showed to what an enormous 
extent the rating of a particular mill 
there would be,raised in the event of 
this decision being pressed to its logical 
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outcome. I admit that; but the hon. 
Member left altogether out of sight the 
relief which would be afforded to the 
other ratepayers, and this is the most 
important element to be taken into con- 
sideration. The present Bill proposes to 
exempt from rating all machinery, except 
fixed motive power, and Iam told that 


under its provisions shafts, wheels, and 


drums will be exempted. How wonld 
such a provision affect the great city, a 
division of which I have the honour. 
to represent. It would undoubtedly 
diminish the present rating value of 
Birmingham to the extent of £25,000 or 
£30,000. Something has been said of 
the practice adopted in Birmingham. 
Well, I am not careful to defend that 
practice. But it does not profess to be 
an accurate system. The plan adopted 
there is an arrangement or compromise, 
which has been acted upon without 
dispute, as between the Rating Authority 
and the manufacturers whose machinery 
is rated. Undoubtedly the system has 
been productive of good practical results. 
Each nominal horse-power is taken at 
£2 10s. per horse per annum, and that 
is believed to include the value of the 
fixed or unfixed or removable machinery 
which is worked from the engine so 
rated. It is believed that the system 
has worked fairly well in the interests of 
all concerned. If, by passing this Bill, 
the rating value of Birmingham is 
reduced by £25,000 or £30,000 the 
burden will, of course, fall upon the 
shopkeepers and householders. This 
means that a sum of about £8,000, now 
paid in the rates by the manufacturers 
of Birmingham, will be levied on the 
other contributors to the rates. I main- 
tain that that is a step entirely in the 
wrong direction, and, if adopted, it would 
inevitably lead to an increase of rents to 
small occupiers. By the introduction of 
machinery you make employment more 
scarce, yet you are asked to exempt from 
rates that machinery, and to put heavier 
burdens on the people, who find it more 
difficult to get employment because of 
the use of the machinery. I believe the 
result in the case of Birmingham would 
be to throw an extra 1}d. rate on the 
already overweighted shopkeepers, and, 
on their behalf, I protest against the 
proposal. The Motion which I have put 
on the Paper is directed against the 
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principle of the Bill, which, I think, is a 
wrong principle. In my opinion it is a 
principle which a Radical House of 
Commons would not be disposed to accept. 
In the United States of America not 
only house property and rent, but also 
chattels are rated, and unquestionably 
the tendency of things is in that direc- 
tion here. If this Bill passes some- 
thing will be done to contradict the 
principle, and, therefore, I hope the 
House will accept the Amendment 
moved ‘by my right hon. Friend. 


*(2.58.) Mr. MOWBRAY (Lan- 
cishire, Prestwich): As a member 
of the Select Committee, I desire to say 
a few words in reply to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Grimsby. 
It is perfectly true, as he has told us, 
that a Resolution was passed in the 
Committee to the effect that it was 
desirable that this matter should be 
dealt with asa comprehensive scheme. 
But another Resolution was also carried 
with equal unanimity to the effect that 
it was clear that the system acted upon 
by valuers varied in. different parts of 
the country, and they recommended 
fresh legislation on the subject. The 
Committee also unanimously passed a 
Resolution that, in the meantime, it was 
desirable that the Rating Authorities 
should not depart from their present 
system. Thesystem of assessment hassince 
.taat been materially altered by the valuers 
aud Rating Authorities, and, therefore, 
apart from anything else, we are jus- 
tified in pressing the importance of this 
subject upon the House. Although we 
voted for the Resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Grimsby in 
1887, yet in 1890 we are no nearer a com- 
prehensive solution of the question than 
we werein 1887. Judgingfrom the favour- 
able cheers with which the speeches of 
hon. Members have been received to-day, 
in favour of the Bill, I venture to think 
that the feeling of the House is against 
an Amendment of the procrastinating 
character moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The only point which 
the House has to consider is this. We 
are not asking for any special exemp- 
tion of machinery from liability to 
rating. We are only asking in 
this Bill, that the principle which is 
believed by the majority of valuers to 
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govern rating shall be declared by this 
House to be the law of the land. It is not 
a preposterous proposition that it is the 
duty of this House to make the law of the 
land clear and intelligible. In spite of the 
very able arguments and evidence of the 
hon. and learned Member for Stafford- 
shire, the Rating Authorities are still in 
very much doubt as to what are the 
true principles to be deduced from the 
decisions of the Judges. This Bill lays 
down clear and definite directions, which 
no Rating Authority will have very much 
difficulty in putting into force. We have 
been told that the law has not been 
altered by recent decisions. I am 
perfectly ready to admit that, if you like, 
but I say that the practice will be 
altered, and in support of that, I refer to 
the evidence given before the Committee 
of the House of Commons by Mr. 
Myers, of Preston. Asked whether, in 
the Bishop Wearmouth case, looms had 
not been considered furniture, he re- 
plied— 
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‘*Yes, I quite agree with that. 
‘From that you would judge that they did 
not intend -to include looms, would you not?” 


“Yes, certainly.” 


So much for the law laid down in the 
Bishop Wearmouth case. 

‘¢But your opinion is, is it not, that under 
the Tyne boiler case they would be bound to 
include looms ?” 


What is his answer to that ?—- 


‘¢ Yes. 

“ And all similar machines ? 

‘Yes, and all similar machines —mules, 
carding machines, would all have to come in.” 


Then he was asked by the hon. Member 
for Stirlingshire whether, if the decision 
in the boiler case were carried out, it 
would not require that everything should 
be included— 


‘* Yes; that is my belief.” 


That is exactly the evidence which was 
given by almost every witness who came 
before the Committee. Whether the 
law has been altered or not does not 
matter, because there is no doubt what- 
ever that the views of the people who 
act under that law have been altered, and 
that is what we have to deal with. The 
Rating Authorities are altering their 
principle of assessment, and what will 
be the result? That we shall have 
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heavy and expensive appeals, at great 
cost to the Rating Authorities, and at 
great cost to the people upon whom 
these new rates are placed. It is our duty 
as Representatives of the constituencies 
to do what we can to prevent this 
accession of costs, and to put the law 
upon a plain and intelligible footing, and 
that, I believe, is done by the Bill before 
the House. One word with regard to 
what has been said by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham. I do not want to go 
into the system of rating in Birmingham, 
beyond saying that it seems that Bir- 
mingham has made a law of its own, 
which is not laid down by the learned 
Judges. It is not the law as enforced in 
other parts of the country. Although 
Birmingham may be perfectly well 
satisfied with the Law of Rating as it at 
present exists, I venture to remind the 
hon. Gentleman that his constituents will 
find their position very materially altered 
in many cases if the decision in the 
Tyne Boiler case is put into operation. 
With regard to what he said about 
throwing on the general ratepayers of 
Birmingham a burden now borne by 
manufacturing industries, I do not know 
how far that may be true-of Birming- 
ham, but as regards industries in other 
parts of the country, the practice has not, 
up to now, been to rate machinery in the 
way in which it will be rated in future 
if this Tyne Boiler case is carried out. 
The change, if it is made, will press very 
heavily, not only upon the manufacturing 
industries, but upon the working classes 
who are employed in those industries. 
You may say what you like with regard 
to diminishing the rates of other people ; 
but if you put this additional 125 per 
cent. on to the mills of Lancashire, you 
will go far to impose a burden which the 
industry is unable to bear. I would re- 
mind the House that if you put a burden 
of that kind upon a particular industry 
the tendency will inevitably be to drive 
the trade over the border or into foreign 
countries. If you stop the mills of 
Lancashire you will not only take money 
out of the pockets of the wealthy classes 
of that region, but you will deprive 
working men of their labour and drive 
them to the workhouse, where they will 
be a greater burden to the other rate- 
payers than anything that would fall 
upon them by reason of any definition of 
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the law such as this Bill proposes. I 
venture to trust that the House will not 
be misled by the arguments which have 
been adduced to it, and that it will 
support the Second Reading of this 
Bill. 


*(3.12.) Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, 
S.E., Gorton): Sir, the constituency which 
I have the honour to represent is one 
especially interested in this question. I 
have been asked to represent the feel- 
ings of large manufacturers, and I de- 
sire to say a few words in relation 
to the Bill which has been introduced 
by my hon. Friend. We are not dis- 
cussing the abolition of a tax. There 
has been hitherto a comparatively 
uniform practice throughout the country, 
and the rating of premises devoted 
to manufacturing industries has hitherto 
been on a_ certain fixed principle. 
That principle has been recently inter- 
fered with, and certain alterations have 
been made during the last three or four 
years. And there has arisen in the 
minds of manufacturers generally 
throughout the country that eventu- 
ally all machinery employed for manu- 
facturing purposes is henceforth to be 
taxed in the same way as machines 
that are fixed. It is thought that 
system will be followed after the decision 
in the Tyne Boiler case. In my own 
constituency the chief industry is that 
of engineering and machine making, 
although there are some textile manu- 
facturers in that district. Owing to the 
decision in the Tyne Boiler case this 
new practice is beginning to spread very 
rapidly ; it is becoming the actual fact 
with regard to the industry with which 
I am connected, namely, that everything 
connected with the premises in which 
these manufactures are carried on, even 
to the smallest tool fixed to the 
bench, or lying on the bench, is 
already taxed by the assessors of that 
district. And they hold that the justifi- 
cation of that course is to be found in 
the decision in the Tyne Boiler case. If 
that is to be the interpretation of the 
law, I would ask any sensible man where 
are we to stop? What industry will 
escape from this terrible enactment, 
which, I venture to say, has nothing 
whatever to do with the wealth or 
poverty of the manufacturers, but simply 
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is a question of justice. The industries 
of this country are not carried on solely 
for the benefit of certain gentlemen who 
call themselves employers or manufac- 
turers. They are carried on for the 
benefit of the whole conntry, and the 
working classes are more intimately 
connected with those industries than 
perhaps any other classof the community. 
Take my own works, in the town of 
Salford, which is practically one with 
Manchester. I have a pretty considerable 
engineering establishment in Salford, 
and I pursue my business with perfect 
immunity from all those taxes. But at 
Openshaw, only two or three miles away, 
my competitors are taxed down to the 
smallest machine tools. This is a gross in- 
justice which would not be tolerated for a 
moment were there not some strange 
ambiguity about the law which neither 
Judges, assessors, or valuers understand. 
It is evident to those who have read the 
Report of the Committee that confusion 
becomes worse confounded as _ the 
witnesses are examined at greater and 
greater length. If you want to get at 
the state of confusion in which the Com- 
mittee found itself you have only to 
refer to the Resolution which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage) has brought under our notice. 
I do urgently appeal to the House to 
take this matter into consideration as 
quickly as possible. The prevalent 
custom throughout the country is that 
premises for manufacturing purposes 
shall be valued according to the purposes 
for which it is intended. An exception, 
owing to the uncertainty of the law, is the 
case of the works to which I have alluded 
at Openshaw. Those works are taxed to 
the smallest machine, and yet, during 
the next three months, the whole of the 
machinery could be sold by auction and 
adapted to the purposes of some other 
business or manufacture, thus showing 
that the walls, and roofs, and windows, 
with engine power, are alone absolutely 
essential to the carrying on of any par- 
ticular trade in those premises. Indeed, 
it is almost impossible to conceive a case, 
except such as a gas works or some 
such industry, where a special kind of 
structure has to be incorporated with 
the machinery, where this observation 
does not apply. Empty any one of the 
cotton mills of Lancashire of its looms 
Mr. Mather 
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and spindles, and it would be capable of 
being used for some other purpose. | 
have a large building, which was formerly 
used as a woollen mill in my own works, 
and it is most admirably adapted, with. 
out the slightest alteration, to the 
purposes of a machine shop. You see, 
consequently, how we get landed in 
serious difficulties when we consider 
that the value of certain premises is 
enhanced simply because of the character 
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of the machinery which it contains. [ 


should like, for a moment, to allude to 
what has been said by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Grimsby in relation 
to the question of relieving wealthy 
manufacturers and capitalists, at the 
cost of other ratepayers, who are well 
able to take care of themselves and 
who have always plenty of money. In 
my opinion the history of the manufac- 
tures of this country proves the very 
opposite of this; at any rate, in the 
North of England, with which I am 
acquainted, the manufacturers pursue 
their business with the desire to 
maintain their industry and give their 
employés the largest amount of work at 
the highest rate of wages they can 
possibly pay. The whole history of the 
industries of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
goes to show that employers feel the 
greatest pride in the continual promotion 
of the interests of their workpeople, so as 
to enable them to live in better houses, 
and, as far as possible, to attain a greater 
amount of happiness in their everyday 
life. But, if owing to the peculiar in- 
terpretation put upon the law, the manu- 
facturers are to be subjected to a greater 
burden than heretofore —a burden 
which, perhaps, may not be imposed 
on competitors, say, in an adjoining 
county—then I say that such a course is 
unjust, and contrary to the true spirit of 
the law ; and that, whatever may be the 
prosperity of the individual manufacturer, 
or body of manufacturers, they have a 
right to see, and are bound to see, that 
such legislation is passed as will make 
the burdens imposed on the industries of 
this country just and uniform, and as 
will remove such inequalities as are now 
complained of. The only desire of the 
manufacturers, whether engaged in the 
production of textile fabrics, the manu- 
facture of iron, the bleaching of calico, or 
in any other industry, is to do equal 
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justice to all. If this House declares 
that all implements and tools shall be 
taxed we shall have no complaint to 
make ; but, at the present moment, that 
is not the case. The case of Birming- 
ham is not in any way a representative 
one. There they absolutely traverse the 
law, and say they have nothing to do 
with valuing machinery, boilers, or 

engines, but simply take engines of a 
certain horse-power, on which 50s. per 
annum has to be paid. The practice of 
Birmingham is not in conformity with 
the law, and does not affect the state of 
things in operation elsewhere, under 
which, over an area of probably five 
square miles, we have some manufac- 
turers taxed to the uttermost extent, 
while others in the same locality are 
entirely exempt. This Bill will in no 
way interfere with the entire question of 
valuation being dealt with at a subse- 
quent period ; but we say that, in the 
meantime, the grievance to which atten- 
tion is being called to a certain extent 
paralyses the industry of the North of 
England. I trust, therefore, the House 
will take the matter into its serious con- 
sideration to-day, and consent to the 
Second Reading of this Bill. When the 
Bill gets into Committee the House can 
impose such safeguards as will prevent 
various interests which have hitherto 
been protected from being injuriously 
affected by the operation of the measure. 
As the matter stands at present it is 
quite clear that there is danger that the 
industries of the North will be interfered 
with in a manner wholly inimical to 
their best interests, and the House is 
now asked to hasten to alleviate an evil 
which has already given rise to the 
greatest discontent. 

*(3.25.) Mr. H.S. WRIGHT (Notting- 
ham): Sir, I represent a town which, 
almost more than any other, is affected 
by this Bill, and I, therefore, feel it neces- 
sary to ask the indulgence of the House 
while I briefly state the opinion of the 
Nottingham manufacturers in regard to 
this question. This is a subject of vital 
importance to the trade of Nottingham. 
The trade of that place is already suffi- 
ciently handicapped by foreign competi- 
tion, although their movable machines 
—used in the lace and hosiery trades— 
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are at present not rated; but if this 
Bill is not passed, and it is rendered 
liable to this rating of machinery, the 
trade of Nottingham will be driven out 
entirely. I would point out that, in- 
stead of this Bill bringing hardship upon 
the working men, the extra burdens 
that will otherwise be imposed will 
assuredly have the effect I have stated, 
and the result will be that the working 
men of Nottingham and the thousands 
of girls employed in the factories, will 
lose their present employment, while ruin 
and suffering will be brought home to 
them and their families. The case of 
Birmingham has been alluded to, but we 
do not want to follow the lead of Bir- 
mingham in this matter. Birmingham 
is very good with regard to Imperial 
matters, but we are not inclined to follow 
it in the matter of rating, as to which it 
seems to be altogether an anomaly. The 
Nottingham Chamber of Commerce sup- 
ports this Bill. A few weeks ago I 
attended a meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, held in London, 
and at that meeting a resolution was 
proposed in favour of this measure. That 
resolution was carried without a single 
dissentient voice. What, I ask, will be 
the result if the House refuses to pass 
this Bill? Where will the line be drawn 
in future? Atsewing machines perhaps? 
But there are different kinds of “sewing ” 
machines. There are the sowing and 
mowing machines used in agriculture, 
and I would warn hon. Members repre- 
senting agricultural constituencies that if 
movable machines come to be rated, it 
will soon be their turn to have burdens 
imposed on the scientific implements of 
agriculture.. This Bill is merely a defin- 
ing Bill—a settling Bill—and contains 
no innovation or alteration of the law as 
formerly interpreted. It'simply proposes 
the adoption of the old principle that 
what is fixed to the premises shall be 
rated, but that what is removable shall 
not be rated. We want this matter 
settled without any further delay, and, 
for my part, I have great pleasure in 
voting for the Second Reading of this 
Bill. 


*(3.28.) Mr.STA VELEY HILL (Kings- 
winford): I do not intend to enter on a 
long speech in answer to the hon. Mem- 





ber for Cirencester (Mr. Winterbotham), 
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still less, to use his own expression, do I 
intend “to wallow in any legal discus- 
sion.” I desire, as briefly as I am able, 
to lay before the House my views on the 
question which we have to decide. The 
matter which has been put before the 
House as the reason for bringing forward 
this Bill is simply this: Doubts have 
arisen as to how far machinery is to be 
taken into consideration in the process of 
rating, and it is this point with which 
the Bill proposes to deal: But, what- 
ever may be the object of the Bill, 
it must necessarily be the consequence 
that if this measure is passed a con- 
siderable quantity of machinery will be 
exempted from the ares of rateability, and 
the rates formerly paid in respect of the 
machinery so rated must fall on other 
kinds of property. It was on this point 
that Mr. Clark spoke with reference to 
Birmingham. Birmingham has been 
spoken of as: having a law to itself, 
but if we only look and see what 
is done in Birmingham, in regard 
to rating, there is no such thing asa 
Birmingham-created law, but Birming- 
ham has taken, as I think, a very ex- 
cellent way of rating machinery. Instead 
of taking the value of the machinery at 
its cost or its structural value, and 
putting upon it 7} per cent., the assess- 
ment has been made at the rate of 
50s. per horse power, so that the 
rateable value of a 100 horse-power 
machine would be £250 a year, instead of 
going to the trouble of finding out the 
capital value and getting 74 per cent. 
upon it, and this figure includes all the 
machinery worked by the power. By this 
means, so far from exempting machinery 
the rate is raised on machinery, as 
Mr. Clark has shown in his evidence. 
The value of the machinery is put at a 
higher rate, he says, if taken at 50s. 
per horse-power than if taken at 74 
per cent. on the market value. Mr. 
Clark being asked as to the result if 
the Bill passed, said that £5,300, from 
which the owners of machinery would be 
freed, would have to be spread over the 
whole rateable value and that £5,000 
represented about a penny rate. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: In the 
parish of Birmingham ? 
*Mr. STAVELEY HILL: Yes, in the 


parish of Birmingham. So then it comes 
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to this upon the witness's showing, that 
£5,000 taken out of the area of rateable 
value, this liability from which you 
release the larger machine owners would 
fall upon the smaller men. You cannot 
get out of that. 


*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM : Will the 
hon. and learned Gentleman state 
whether, from the evidence, I am not 
right in saying the difference would be 
between 6s. 7d. and 6s. 8d. to all the rate- 
payers? 

*Mr. STAVELEY HILL: It may be 
so as a matter of calculation, but it does 
not so appear in theevidence. It would 
come to an increase of the rates all over 
the parish of Birmingham to the extent 
ofa penny or three half-pence. Now, 
that being so, what is put forward as the 
reason for this Bill? It is suggested 
that the Bill gives effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of the 
House, which considered the question in 
1887, notwithstanding which recommen- 
dations it is said Rating Authorities are 
seeking by harassing litigation to further 
increase the burden upon the use of 
machinery. Now, first of all in that 
Committee, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) 
has said, every witness and the answer 
to every question made the prospect of 
the Bill more hopeless, until at last the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Banbury 
(Sir Bernhard Samuelson) appeared to be 
willing to give up his Bill, and to accept 
the Resolution now put forward by the 
right hon. Member for Grimsby. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mowbray) rather altered 
the actual state of things by reading the 
Resolutions in a different order to that in 
which they were passed. The first Resolu- 
tion acknowledged the difficulties arising 
from there being no definition of the rating 
practice, and upon that followed the 
Resolution put forward now as an Amend- 
ment that there should be a general 
system anda general Rating Bill brought 
in to alter the whole state of things. 
If we are to take the authority of the 
Committee, it certainly was not in 
favour of the Bill; for the further exami- 
nation of the Bill stood over for three 
weeks or a month. 


*Mr. MOWBRAY: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman will find that the 
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Resolution was passed on June 28th, and 
on the 5th July the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for. Grimsby moved that the 
Bill should be reported without amend- 
ment. That was negatived by a con- 
siderable majority in the Committee. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : And the 
Committee reported that the Bill, as 
amended, would meet the case of in- 
dustries depending mainly upon motive 
power. 


*Mr. STAVELEY HILL: On the 28th 
June the Resolution was passed, and 
July 5th was the next meeting, when the 
right hon. Gentlemen the Member for 
Grimsby moved that the Bill be reported 
without amendment. This was negatived 
by six to four. Those hon. Members 
who have just risen to correct me were 
energetic supporters of the Bill and 
desirous of going on with the Amend- 
ments. 


*Mr. MOWBRAY : 1 recollect that it 
was put to us that if we reported the 
Bill without amendment it was tanta- 
mount to saying that the Bill should not 
be proceeded with during the Session. 
Therefore, in voting against the Resolu- 
tion, we were in favour of discussing and 
amending the Bill before returning it to 
the House. 


*Mr. HENEAGE: My Motion was 
founded on the understanding implied in 
the other Resolutions, that the Bill 
should not proceed further. It was a 
formal Resolution, and I regret that it 
was negatived. 


*Mr. STAVELEY HILL: In our view 
it was negatived by a small majority at 
a meeting when many of us were absent, 
for we had ceased to take any interest 
in the Billat all. Now, the next sugges- 
tion in this Memorial which has been 
circulated by the promoters of this 
Bill is that the Bill will assimilate 
the system in England to the settled 
practice in Scotland. But that is not 
the fact, as the evidence will ‘show. 
The evidence of Messrs. Nesbit and 
Munro will show that it is by no means 
a settled practice in Scotland. Mr. 
Nesbit said it would be a good thing to 
get a proper definition of machinery fixed 
or attached, and that it was a general 
feeling among assessors that what is held 
to be heritage in sugcession should be 
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further defined, and he showed there 
was much difference of opinion. Mr. 
Munro, in his evidence, said, in the 
interest of machine owners, the Bill was 
undoubtedly most desirable. I do not 
propose to go at length into the com- 
ments upon my evidence made by the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Winter- 
botham); but let me say, shortly, that 
the case for the Bill is, that there is 
doubt with reference to the present con- 
dition of the Rating Law. It is said there 
have been considerable changes effected 
by the decision in the Tyne Boiler case. 
Now, I do not know that it is very compli- 
mentary to the three learned Judges in 
the Court of Appeal to suppose that they 
have altered the law. We are generally 
accustomed to suppose that learned Judges 
are not the men who wilfully go against 
the law as enunciated in a series of de- 
cisions, and yet this is put before us in 
argument. These decisions have been 
going on for some three centuries, ever 
since the passing of the Statute of Eliza- 
beth, with a certain developing, without 
alteration, until at last in the Tyne case 
and in the Bishop Wearmouth case, we 
are said to have three bad Judges altering 
the law. The law as laid down by Lord 
Esher and those who sat with him, that ~ 


‘‘Things which are on the premises to be 
rated for the purpose of making, and do make, 
the premises tit for the purpose for which they 
are used ought to be taken into account in 
ascertaining the rateable value of such pre- 
mises.”’ 


This is said to be an alteration of the 
law; but my hon. Friends may re- 
member the decision of Lerd Chief 
Justice Cockburn, which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the law as laid down 
by the Master of the Rolls to the effect 
that so long as machinery was kept in 
position, and added to the value of the 
freehold premises, it ought to be paid 
for. It is said again that advantage 
has been taken of the Wearmouth case 
and the Tyne Boiler case decisions, by 
valuators to go up and down the coun- 
try harassing ratepayers by litigation 
and raising points thatare only profitable 
to surveyors and lawyers. This was 
the prophecy made shortly after 
the Tyne Boiler case was decided, but 
the prophecy has not been fulfilled. Let 
me for a moment call attention to the 
special Report of the Committee, for it 
Z 2 
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rather places the Bill in’ a different 
position to that in- which it has been 
placed by those who have introduced it. 
When the Committee had gone through 
the whole of the evidence, then, without 
going into the question whether the law 
had been altered. by recent decisions, the 
Committee declared their opinion that 
the system acted upon by valuators had 
varied considerably, and the practice, in 
the absence of legislation, would in many 
cases be materially affected in the 
future. Then the Committee went on 
to. express the opinion that the Bill 
would, if amended, meet the case of 
those industries, depending mainly upon 
fixed motive power ; and the Committee 
agreed, therefore, to report the Bill as 
amended to the House. Well, but is 
there no question to be raised on the 
definitions in the new Bill? It is very 
well to say that words may be altered 
or introduced in Committee, but we must 
give those who framed the Bill the credit 
for having made choice of the best words 
they could use, and no doubt they have 
taken the best advice they could avail 
themselves of. The Bill says— 

“From and after the passing of this Act in 
estimating for the purpose of assessment to 
-the rates upon property rateable to the relief 
of the poor, the annual value of the machinery 
in this section specified upon such tenement or 
premises shall be taken into consideration ; 
that is to say—first, water wheels, steam, gas, 
air, and electric machines, steam boilers, and 
all other fixed motive powers, and the fixed 
appurtenances thereof; secondly, shafts, 
wheels, drums, and other fixed power 
machinery which transmits the action of motive 
power to other machinery, fixed or loose.’’ 
Are these words sufficient? Is no 
question to be raised as to the meaning 
of the expression “ fixed appurtenances 
thereof and fixed motive power?” I 
venture to say that no words in the 
Statute of Elizabeth or any Act passed 
since .are more difficult of construc- 
tion. You are going by this Bill to 
discharge from the rates all cranes, 
weigh - bridges, and machines of that 
character. Is that fair? Is it fair that 
the owner of a small engine should be 
rated upon that, but not the man with 
a weighing-machine, out of which he 
makes considerable profit? The Bill 
will inflict great injustice on the small 
ratepayers. Then we have been told of 
the Chard case, where disused premises 
were being fitted with machinery by a 
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manufacturer to the great advantage of 
the people in the district, but that the 
owner was harassed by the imposition of 
rates on this machinery. The hon. 
Member. for Cirencester read, with 
great unction, the argument addressed 
to Quarter Sessions by counsel whose 
ability I do not for a moment 
doubt, who was engaged on behalf of 
the Rating Authority. But surely this 
argument of counsel is not to be taken as 
indicative of the way in which judgment 
will go, and the case has not yet been 
decided by a Divisional Court, and it 
may perhaps be carried to the Court of 
Appeal, and even to the House of Lords. 
It shows the absolute poverty of my 
hon. Friend’s resources in regard to 
finding evidence of the hostility of Rating 
Authorities towards machinery owners 
that this is the single case to which he 
has directed attention. Though I 
have been quoted at considerable length, 
and though I could find a good deal to 
answer under this part of the able 
speech of the hon. Member for Ciren- 
cester, I will not trouble the House 
further. I hope the Bill will not be 
carried, for I hold the view that the area 
of rateability should not be limited, and 
those who can afford to pay should not 
be free from their liability. 


*(3.50.) Mr. OLDROYD (Dews- 
bury): I do not think there is much 
force in the observation that my hon. 
Friend’s pointed reference to the argu- 
ment of the counsel in the Chard case 
indicates the poverty of his resources, 
but rather, I think, we may infer 
poverty in the resources of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite. The im- 
portance and the danger of the argument 
of the learned counsel referred to lies in 
the fact that after using that argument 
he had the decision of the Court in his 
favour. I will only detain the 
House a few minutes while I ex- 
press my determination to support the 
Bill on the ground that it is an attempt 
by legislation, and in the form of a De- 


claratory Bill, to remove from the 
industries of this country what all 
Members will agree is detrimental to the 
industrial interests—the uncertainty 
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which now overhangs them. I wish to 
disclaim the insinuation which is made 
by some hon. Members that this Bill is 
brought in as an attempt on the part of 
manufacturers to evade the legitimate 
charges that ought to be made upon 
them for local purposes. I do not urge 
that manufacturers generally ought to be 
egarded as occupying that elevated 
place which the hon. Member for 
Gorton (Mr. Mather) has assigned to 
them, but they are free from liability to 
any just charge of an attempt to evade 
legitimate obligations. No doubt the his- 
tory of legal decisions has shown a gra- 
dual extension of the area of rateability ; 
and the tendency, following on the 
decision in the Tyne Boiler case and 
indicated in the action of the valuator 
in the Chard case, is to carry out the 
extension to the bitter end. I support 
the Bill because it is a Declaratory Bill, 
and not one for altering what I conceive 
to be the intention of Parliament. It 
is a Declaratory Bill with the purpose 
of limiting that over-widening of 
the area of rateability which has 
resulted from successive decisions of 
Judges. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) says 
that in the evidence of the witnesses 
before the Committee, and in the action 
of the Rating Authorities, there is more 
or less of uniformity, and I may agree 
with him, but in the sense that there is 
more of the less and little of the more. 
There is in the evidence an extreme 
divergence of opinion as to what is and 
what is not rateable. The right hon. 
Gentleman finds underlying the Bill the 
principle of taking off from those now 
rated a large portion of their liability. I 
repudiate that argument altogether. 
The intention of the Bill is not to declare 
off from rateability that which is now 
liable, but to guard against the increasing 
liability which seems to be threatening 
us in the future. The hon. Member for 
South Birmingham (Mr. Williams) ‘has 
referred to the fact that in that city a 
successful plan has been adopted which 
avoids all litigation by assessing the 
motive power, including machinery, 
at 50s. per horse-power. Will it 
be surprising to the hon. Member 
to know that in Yorkshire, without 
pretending to assess machinery in that 
way, that is the very charge made so 
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that all the arguments used as to the 
immense difference between Birmingham 
and other districts come to nothing! 
It has been said that the exclusion of 
machinery would raise the rates in Bir- 
mingham from 6s. 8d. to 6s. 9d. ; but the 
fact is, that the adoption of the assess- 
ment of 50s. per horse power, as in 
Yorkshire and other districts, would 
cause the continuance of the rates ex- 
actly as they are now. It appears 
to me that the incidence of the taxation 
under the plan adopted in Birmingham 
must be very unequal, because there 
must be a great difference in the value 
of machinery adapted to different pur- 
poses, and, in some cases, you will have 
heavy and inexpensive machinery in- 
cluded at the same rate as delicate and 
intricate machinery in other cases. It is 
quite clear that limitations and defini- 
tions are, more or less, attended with 
difficulty, but, notwithstanding the argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who has just spoken, the Bill defines by 
an easy and feasible method what shall be 
the limits of rateability, and, I think, 
these limits are fixed on the general prin- 
ciple that freehold inheritances shal! be 
assess2d, and that machinery and chattels 
shall be exempted. In the case of In- 
surance Companies, this discrimination 
is made between the inheritance and 
machinery and chattels. The line of 
demarcation in the Bill follows that laid 
down in Section 5 of the Bills of Sale 
Act, 1878, where all that is to be 
regarded as part of the heritage is set 
out and described in three classes, and 
the division in that Act is identical with 
the terms of the Bill now before the 
House. It is a happy coincidence that 
the Bill of Sales Act, which draws a limit 
between what are chattels and what is 
attached to the heritage, shou'd be 
identical in terms to the delimitation 
which is proposed.in this Bill. I think 
that if the Bill be defeated and the 
practice with which we are now 
threatened on the part of the Rating 
Authorities is continued, we shall not be 
able to stop even at the very broad line 
which is laid down by the Tyne Boiler 
case. We shall never arrive at any 
principle until we decide that all 
chattels shall be rateable, because it 
seems to me that if in the case of a mill 
the machinery in it is to b2 rateable, so 
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in the case of a restaurant or hotel all the 
appointments ought also to be rateable, 
and in the case of a residence all the fur- 
niture, and in the case of a farm all the 
agricultural and farming implements. It 
has been said, in opposition to the Bill, 
that machinery ought to be made rate- 
able because it reduces manual labour. 
If, by the introduction of machinery into 
a@ manufactory employing 1,200 hands, 
200 are thrown out of employment, it is 
hard upon the 200, but still the 1,000 are 
greatly benefited, inasmuch as they may 
have their employment assured to them 
for a longer period than they otherwise 
would. Those who are practically ac- 
quainted with manufacturing know that 
the repair and renewal of machinery— 
the keeping up with the times—is a 
source of very great expenditure and 
diminution of profit to the manufacturer. 
It is, indeed, essential for the supremacy 
of the industry of this country that 
the machinery used should not have 
added to it any additional embargo 
or burden. I hope, therefore, this 
Bill will be passed, and the country, 
and manufacturers in particular, will be 
relieved from the uncertainty which now 
attaches to the condition of the lpw. 
(4.5.) Mr. WALTER JAMES (Gates- 
head): As the representative of an im- 
portant constituency in the North of 
England which will be largely affected 
if this Bill passes into law, I must say I 
cannot quite see why I should support 
it. The case relating to the Tyne has 
been mentioned in the course of the dis- 
cussion, and no doubt there has been a 
considerable opposition from that quarter 
to these proposals which have, for many 
years, been before Parliament. The Bill 
was brought in last year, and I thought 
it my duty, at a quarter before 6 o’clock 
one Wednesday evening, to intercept its 
further progress. I think my action 
caused some little annoyance to my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Cirencester 
Division (Mr. Wintetbotham), but I 
imagine that, after the great divergence 
of opinion which has been expressed this 
afternoon in regard to the provisions of 
the Bill, he will agree with me that it is 
hardly a Bill the Second Reading of 


which ought to be passed without dis- 
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cussion. 
been referred to were not cases 
prompted by the valuation of the Local 
Authorities; but I think that some 
15 or 16 years ago there was a general 
feeling in the North of England that 
many of the large manufacturing 
industries which had contributed so 
much to the prosperity of the district 
had not contributed their fair share or 
quota to local taxation. Now, the 
only point which I, as a layman, 
regard as of great importance is, that 
if you shift the burden as suggested, 
you, to some extent, break faith with the 
Local Authorities. These sums of money, 
which have been raised on the security 
of the rates, you will take from one 
interest and give to another. That ap- 
pears to me a very important point, and 
I ask the Government, when they come 
to speak onthe Bill, to give special 
attention to it. It is clear that if you shift 
the burden from the shoulders of the 
manufacturers you put it, in great part, 
on the shoulders of the small property 
owners. Take the case of my own con- 
stituency. If you diminish the rates you 
add tothe wages of the working classes. 
That is all very true, butI hope the 
House will remember that there is one 
thing which is necessary to the workman 
in addition to his wages, and that is his 
home. These property owners are the 
owners of the houses of the working 
classes, and if you burden the owners 
with taxation you diminish, materially, 
the comfort and prosperity of the work- 
ing classes. The rates in my constitu- 
ency are extremely high—as much as 6s. 
in the £1, and if the property owners 
feel themselves burdened with increased 
taxation no improvement need be 
expected in the homes of the people, and 
the probability also is that the rent will 
be increased. I do not think that this is 
exactly the time for a change of the 
kind proposed. Certainly, so far as the 
North of England is concerned, this is 
not the time for the initiation of this 
kind of legislation. If anyone will go 
down the Tyne upon one of the penny 
steamers and notice the prosperity of the 
districts, he will quite understand the 
point I am urging. I think that the 
aim of this Bill should be taken into 
account when the whole question of 
valuation comes to be dealt with by the 
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Government. That will be the time 
when this exceedingly complicated ques- 
tion can most properly be dealt with by 
Parliament. 


*(4.10.) Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) : 
I am sure the House will admit that we 
have had a most interesting and instruc- 
tive debate, and it occurs to me that the 
time is approaching when we may ask 
the Government for some expression of 


opinion. I cannot but express my great 


regret at the absence—I fear on account 
of indisposition—of the President of the 
Local Government Board. We know he 
is familiar with all these questions, and 
we are aware that he always approaches 
questions of this kind in a wise and 
impartial spirit. But I am reconciled to 
the fact of his absence by the knowledge 
that the Secretary to the Local Go- 
vernment Board is present, who has 
displayed his ability on many occasions, 
and who is backed up by a ‘Depart- 
ment which is second to none in the 
State for its industry and capacity, 
and which is particularly fitted to advise 
upon legal points its representatives in 
this House. Now, the case for the Bill 
is the uncertainty of the law. I cannot 
agree with the hon. and learned Member 
for Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley Hill) that 
there is no uncertainty in the law, nor 
can I admit that the judgment of Lord 
Ksher in the Tyne case is free from 
doubt or difficulty. The hon. Member 
for Cirencester (Mr. Winterbotham) has 
spoken with his usual vigour and clear- 
ness, and the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Sir W. Houldsworth) has justly 
urged, in support of the Bill, the 
uncertainty of the law and the still 
greater uncertainty in the practice. We 
have a superabundance of evidence on 
that subject. The practice differs, we 
have been told, in Manchester and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Manchester. 
The hon. Member for the Gorton Divi- 
sion (Mr. Mather) told us that within 
four miles of his works there are manu- 
facturers who are subject to a rating 
which he escapes, because the Assess- 
ment Committees interpreted the law in 
different ways. That is an inequality 
and an injustice which ought to be 
remedied. The hon. Member opposite 
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(Sir W. Houldsworth) told us, and he 
apparently speke with authority, that 
many Rating Authorities are waiting for 
the decision of the House upon this 
measure, and that if the measure is 
rejected the immediate consequence will 
be a crop of excessive assessments, which 
will lead, no doubt, to further in- 
equalities, and further injustice and 
litigation. Let me point out to the 
House a practical inequality. I have 
referred to it in the case of Manchester 
and neighbourhood. But we know that 
the law in Scotland differs from the law 
as it is being interpreted and extended in 
this country. The law in Scotland is, 
practically speaking, the same as the 
proposers of this Bill wish the law in 
Englandtobecome. But we have been told 
by the hon Gentleman (Sir W. Houlds- 
worth) that he believes the law in Ireland 
is also of the same character as is now 
desired. So far as we are at present 
informed the fact is, that in Ireland and 
Scotland manufacturers are at an advan- 
tage, and will be at a still greater advan- 
tage in the future than manufacturers in 
England, unless the Bill is passed. I do 
not like the notion of legislation by 
judicial decision. If it is brought home 
to us that the condition of the law is 
uncertain, and works with inequality and 
injustice, 1 maintain we are not doing 
our duty if we say we will not interfere 
in the matter, but leave it to the parties 
affected to fight the question out in the 
Courts. The evil of the present state of 
things is admitted, and, therefore, 
Parliament ought to set to work to find 
a remedy. In passing, let me say that 
this Bill is supported by a variety of 
large interests in different parts of the 
country. The hon. Member for South 
Birmingham (Mr. J. P. Williams), who 
opposed the Bill, is understood to speak 
in the name of Birmingham, but only 
to-day I learned that the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce supports the Bill. 
Now, there are two methods of dealing 
with the evil. One method is to pass 
a general Bill laying down the principles 
of rating applicable to all hereditaments 
or properties, and the other is to pass such 
a Billas this. I do not think it is worth 
while entering in detail into the question 
of the difference of opinion amongst the 
Members of the Committee of 1887, but 
I think it well to point out that while 
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my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) proposes 
to-day — 

‘* That this House, whilst believing that the 
Bill affords a basis for an eqnitable system of 
assessment in cases of industries depending 
mainly upon fixed motive power, is of opinion 
that the difficulties of defining a satisfactory 
principle of valuation for the purpose of 
assessment generally are so great as to render 
it desirable that the matter should be dealt 
with as part of a comprehensive scheme of 
local taxation.” 


In Committee, on the 28th of June, he 
admitted, in a Resolution he moved, that 
it is clear from the evidence that the 
system acted upon by valuers in diffe- 
rent parts of the country has varied 
considerably, and that the practice in 
many cases will be materially affected 
in the future. The right hon. Gentle- 
man recommended legislation, and I 
find that, on the same occasion, a 
Motion was carried, with the right hon. 
Gentleman’s assent, that it is desirable 
that, in the meantime, the various Rating 
Authorities should not depart from the 
present system of assessment. My right 
hon. Friend really wanted the Assess- 
ment Committees to ho'd their hands, 
but I want to know how is he to get 
them to hold their hands if they get 
hold of the judgment of the Master of 
the Rolls. I ask the Government 
whether they are prepared to at once 
bring ina general Bill dealing with the 
principles of rating as applicable to all 
the subject matter of rateability? I do 
not imagine they are. If they are 
not, I contend they will undertake 
serious responsibility if they decline to 
avail themselves of this opportunity of 
legislating in this particular instance. 
Certainly I do not see why the Govern- 
ment should object to the Second 
' Reading of this Bill, seeing that they 
would retain absolute freedom of action in 
Committee. They know perfectly well 
that this is nota Party question, and I 
believe that, in Committee, we may be 
able to shape the Bill so that it will be 
generally acceptable, and at the same 
time redress a considerable and growing 
grievance. 


*(4.30.) Taz SECRETARY 10 tHe 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 


Loxe, Wilts, Devizes): The 
Mr. Stansfeld 
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Member who moved the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill expressed regret that 
the task had not fallen into abler hands, 
Similarly, owing to the regretted absence 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, I may myself be allowed to 
express my own regret that the task of 
replying on behalf of that Department 
on this question has devolved upon me, 
for it is admitted, both in the discussior 
we have had to-day and in the evidence 
given before the Select Committee, to 
which reference has been made, that this 
is one of the most difficult and compli- 


cated questions it is possible to ask Parlia- 
ment to decide. I hope that if I make 
any reference to remarks that have been 
made in this House or to evidence which 
has been given before the Select Com- 
mittee on the part of the manufacturing 
interes:—which may seem almost im- 
pertinent as coming from a man who has 
no practical experience of the industries 
affected—hon. Members will acquit me 
of desiring to offer more than legitimate 
criticism of the views advanced on both 
sides of the House in relation to this 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, and who has 
made one of those fair and kindly 
speeches which he is accustomed to make 
in this House, was good enough to invite 
me to tell the House what the opinion of 
the Department is as to the legal ques- 
tion. Well, I do not approach the task 
of giving expression to a legal opinion 
with any great amount of satisfaction. 
We have had a legal argument to-day, 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley Hill) has 
given the House the benefit of his legal 
opinion, and told it that the law has not 
been altered by recent decisions. The 
opinion of the Department is that there 
has not been a variation in the law, but 
that there is evidence to show that there 
is some variation in the application of the 
law. But what have been the arguments 
addressed to the House in support of the 
Second Reading? They have not been 
based upon grievances already existing. 
No long list of cases has been given 
in which manufacturers have been 
unfairly rated. No manufacturer has 
ventured to say that manufacturing 
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industry has been depressed in conse- 
quence of unfair or undue rating. 
The hon. Member for the Gorton 
Division of Lancashire (Mr. Mather) has 
told us that the manufacturers appear 
here to-day, not so much as men of 
business, but rather as philanthropists 
desiring the good of those with 
whom they are connected. Well, I 
am quite certain every word the 
hon. Member said is absolutely true. 
I am convinced that the manufac- 
turers desire that their workmen shall 
in every way be properly housed and 
properly treated ; but still I have a sus- 
picion that with the manufacturers, as 
with the agriculturists, the question of 
profit does sometimes enter into their 
calculations. Hon. Gentlemen who 
support -the Second Reading have not 
spoken of the manufacturing industry as 
suffering under grievances at the present 
time. What they tell the House is, 
that the result of certain decisions is that 
Assessment Committees and Rating 
Authorities are about to effect a change 
which will do great injury to manu- 
facturing industries in the future. 
Witnesses on the side of the Rating 
Authorities said before the Committee 
of 1887 that they had not increased 
the rates, but that if Parliament 
did not legislate on the subject they 
would increase their assessments. But 
now we are in 1890, and not one of 
the Gentlemen who have addressed the 
House, and who are fully competent to 
speak on the subject, has produced an 
instance of direct hardship or injustice 
existing at present. [“Oh!”] Well, I 
have heard of the Chard case, in which 
it was said that injustice wasdone. What 
has happened? The machinery has been 


‘rated, the owners have appealed, and I 


have just heard that the appeal has 
been over-ruled to-day. No instance. of 
injustice has been alleged. All that hon. 
Gentlemen ask the House to believe is 
that there is a fear which operates in- 
juriously to manufacturing interests, and 
that unless Parliament interposes injury 
will be done. Evidence has been adduced 
to show that there are different rules, 
which operate differently in different 
parts of the country, and that, so faras I 
have been able to understand, is the chief 
reason which has been advanced in 
favour of legislation. But let me remind 
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the House of what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Grimsby told us 
a short time ago. He said that this 
question of rating was by no means con- 
fined to machinery. Any hon. Gentle- 
man who examines the assessments of 
his own county will find the most in- 
comprehensible differences in them. I 
think there is a great deal to be said for 
the principle that if the House is to take 
up this question of assessment it ought 
rather to deal with those who are ad- 
mitted to be suffering under great diffi- 
culties than with those who, to judge by 
their representatives, cannot be regarded 
as otherwise than prosperous. [‘“Oh!”] 
An hon. Member behind me disputes 
that statement. I have not yet 
heard that manufacturers, as a rule, 


allege that they are suffering from bad © 


times, or are depressed in the same 
degree as the agricultural interest all 
over the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman invited the Government to 
support the Second Reading, and assured 
us that if we do so he will give us his 
personal assistance in improving the 
Bill. But it would, undoubtedly, be a 
very difficult, if not impossible, task to 
amend the Bill in Committee so as to 
make it a fair compromise between the 
two contending parties. Speaking for 
those not connected with manufactures, 
and for the Government, I can say that 
they do not desire, in the slightest degree, 
to do anything unfair to the manu- 
facturing interests, nor do they wish 
that the matter should be turned into a 
question between town and country. 
What they desire is that justice should 
be done, whether to the manufacturing 
interests or other interests. . But the 
differences between the parties are very 
acute and hardly reconcilable. The 
manufacturers have laid down what they 
believe to be the right basis of rating. 
There is a party, with representatives in 
this House, on the other hand, who say 
that the result of the application of the 
definition of rating contained in the Bill 
would be that the manufacturers would 
get a benefit over the rest of the com- 
munity. We have heard from the hon. 
Member for South Birmingham that in 
Birmingham the. difference would be a 
sum of £8,000, which would be an 
increase to the rates of upwards of 2d. 
in the £1. eesti 
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Mr. P. J. WILLIAMS: Over 1d. 
What I stated was that the difference 
would be between £7,000 and £8,000, 
or an addition to the rates of about 14d. 
in the £1. 


*Mr LONG: I meant to say upwards 
of 1}d.in the £1. The evidence from 
Birmingham is sufficient to show that if 
the definition in the Bill is to guide the 
Rating Authorities, and those Authorities 
are to adopt what the manufacturers 
regard as the fair basis of assessment a 
great upset in the assessment of the 


whole country must result. It must be 
manifest to all that if in Birmingham 
£7,000 or £8,000 is written off the 
rates, that amount must be provided 
from other sources. Hon. Gentlemen, 
in supporting the Bill, assure the House 
that concessions made to the manufac- 
turing interest will tend to the benefit 
of the industrial classes, and not to the 
benefit of the manufacturers. If this 
slight impost, by means of assessment, is 
removed by the Bill, I have no doubt 
that hon. Gentlemen who are manu- 
facturers will give the benefit of the 
relief to their workpeople ; but it should 
be borne in mind, at the same time, that 
if this relief is granted to the manu- 
facturer, it has to be met by some other 
class of property. What would be the 
class of property upon which the burden 
would fall in those particular districts ? 
It would be the property of the industrial 
classes, in whose interests the House is 
asked to pass the Bill as it stands. It 
seems to me, personally, so far as I am 
able to understand what the legal rulings 
on this question have been, that the law 
as laid down by the Master of the Rolls 
is the law which has been generally 
accepted and acted upon [“ No, no!”] 
and which may be justly described, 
in the words of Lord Justice Lopes, as 
decisions which “ were founded on good 
sense, and are good law.” Hon. Mem- 
bers have appealed to the representatives 
of the labour interests to support the 
measure, and they have told us agri- 
culturists of the terrible things that will 
happen to us if we do not pass it. One 
hon. Member on the other side-has told us 
that unless a Bill of this kind is passed, our 
ploughs and harrows—and I suppose he 
would go on to say our spades and forks 
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also—will eventually be rated. That 


may or may not be the case. It will be 
time enough for us to be‘alarmed when a 
practical suggestion is made to carry that 
out. So far, no one has seriously con- 
templated that rating should go down 
to the harrow or the plough, because 
they are implements which go to the 
cultivation of the farm, and they have 
no relation to the assessment of the farm, 
which is fixed on the basis of rent, rent 
being fixed according to the productive 
power of the land. A farm is let as a 
going concern, without a plough or a 
harrow on it. The difficulty in this 
case is to define what are tenants’ fix- 
tures. That would be the difficulty we 
should have to face in Committee on 
this Bill, and we should find it very hard 
to arrive at a compromise which would 
be satisfactory to both parties. The 
difficulty seems to me almost an insuper- 
able one. [“No, no.”] I am only 
giving my opinion for what it is worth. 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: The hon. 
Member is mistaken. This question 
is settled every day. Fire Insurance 
Companies invariably divide machinery 
into two categories—landlords’ machinery 
and tenants’ machinery. The whole of 
the machinery cannot be insured in one 
sum. 

*Mr. LONG: I hope that if the Bill is 
read a second time, the difficulty will be 
overcome with as much apparent ease in 
the House of Commons. Itis, however, 
a difficulty which hon. Gentlemen will 
have to face, and I think it will be 
very hard to arrive at anything like a 
compromise satisfactory to the two con- 
tending parties. As was pointed out 
by the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, who seconded the Second 
Reading of the Bill, the question is a 
most complicated and difficult one. The 
hon. Baronet (Sir William Houlds- 
worth) told us that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, he should be prepared to accept 
any fair Amendment which would not 
interfere with the real objects of the Bill. 
That is all very well so far as it goes. 
The difficulty will be to arrive at what 
are practical and fair Amendments which 
would properly give effect to the general 
wish of the House. It has been alleged, 
and I do not deny it, that there is a want 
of uniformity in the practice with refer- 
ence to assessments all over the country. 
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But it has been said by those opposed to 
the measure that the law on the subject 
is perfectly clear and has been continuous, 
and that no change has been made by 
any, recent decision. It appears to the 
Government that there is undoubtedly a 
very great divergence of opinion in the 
House on the merits of this question. It 
is a matter, however, which the Govern- 
ment think ought to be decided by the 
House itself. They cannot express their 
approval of it. Many are opposed to the 
principle of contracting the area of rate- 
ability or to any change which will have 
the effect of throwing increased burdens 
on other kinds of property. The Govern- 
ment feel, however, that evidence has 

een adduced pointing to a want of uni- 
formity in the practice of rating, and it 
is for the House to say whether or not 
Parliament shall legislate at once on this 
portion of a greater question. I hold 
that if the House deals with the question 
of assessment it should deal with it 
as a whole. If, however, the House 
is of opinion that legislation is 
urgently necessary, and accepts the 
Second Reading of the Bill, then it 
will become the undoubted duty of the 
Government to ask that the next stage 
of the Bill should be postponed, and that 
an opportunity should be given to us 
to consider what Amendments we 
ought to propose. I shall support the 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend, not 
because I wish to create or perpetuate an 
injustice which presses on the great 
manufacturing industry, but because I 
believe this question of assessment should 
be dealt with as a whole. 

*(5.0.) Sm HENRY JAMES (Bury, 
Lancashire) : The view many hon. Mem- 
bers of the House entertain on this ques- 
tion is that a practical difficulty has arisen 
which, we think, ought to be removed. 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the 
Local Government Board has said that 
he declines to be a party to any 
limitation of the liability to rating that 
now exists, but can the hon. Gentleman 
decline to be a party to a mere definition 
of what ought to be rated? I may be 
told that such evils as exist have pre- 
vailed for a very long period, and that 
there is no pressing necessity for legis- 
lation. But I would remind the House 
how the present practical difficulty has 
arisen. In former times the Rating 
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Authorities had certain broad rules placed 
before them for their guidance. They 
were told to seek for that which was 
fixed to the freehold, that which is the 
landlord’s fixture and not the tenant’s, . 
and to rate that which is fixed to the 
land and to omit to rate that which is 
moveable. These were the principles on 
which they proceeded. By degrees, how- 
ever, those landmarks of the past have 
been encroached upon, and now these 
encroachments have so much advanced 
that none of the landmarks remain, and 
few practical men are now acquainted with 
the principles that ought to guide them 
in making assessments. The principle 
that has been laid down in the case so 
often quoted is, no doubt, legally sound, 
but the difficulty is that it is very 
difficult to know how to apply it. May 
I ask the House to listen to what 
every valuer has to bear in mind? 
He is told that he is to rate things on 
the premises which are there for the 
purpose of making those premises fit for 
the particular work for which they are 
used. Valuers apply that principle in 
different ways. While one valuer may 
decline to value anything which is not 
firmly fixed to the freehold, another may 
include the vice upon a bench as some- 
thing which makes the premises more 
valuable for the trade for which they are 
carried on. The result is that one 
system of rating exists in one place, and 
another in another. The question the 
House has to consider is whether or not 
it will deal with this anomalous state of 
things, and secure that there shall be 
one uniform system of rating. This is 
a practical difficulty which must be dealt 
with some way or other. The question 
to be determined by the House now is 
not whether cranes or weighing 
machines shall be exempted from rating. 
This question can be dealt with in Com- 
mittee when we reach the sub-section 
which defines what shall be the subject 
of rating. But there is no wisdom in 
leaving every valuer to exercise his own 
authority and interpret for himself this 
somewhat ambiguous rule. These are 
the facts which have lead some of us to 
support this Bill. We do not pledge 
ourselves to the details. We ask simply 
that the Legislature shall bear the res- 
ponsibility of determining what shall 
be rated and that the point shall 
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not be left in that state of uncertainty 
which is very disastrous to commercial 
interests. 

(5.8.) Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) : [ object to the Bill as a nibbling 
at a very important trade question. When 
the right hon. and learned Member 
speaks of the encouragement afforded by 
recent legal decisions to Rating Authori- 
ties to rate machinery, I venture to 
think there must be some error, because 
the dicta of the Judges, whose Judgment 
has been quoted, themselves afford a refu- 
tation of the idea. Each hon. Member 
who has addressed the House in support 
of the Bill appears to have done so from 
a different point of view. One hon. 
Member told us that the Bill was only a 
declaration of the existing law, and that 
it made no change; but another hon. 
Member asserted that the Bill was 
necessary to prevent the extinction of 
manufactories in this country ; yet not a 
single instance has been alleged in which 
the existing law, as interpreted, has 
caused, or is creating, any difficulty what- 
soever. Of course, we have had a series 
of gloomy, forbidding, and dreary pictures 
of possible distress laid before us as 
likely to arise if the Bill is not allowed 
to pass into law. But I would like to 
point out that the decision of which hon. 
Members have made so much was 
delivered so far back as the year 1886, 
and that in the four years that have since 
elapsed none of the difficulties which 
they are prognosticating have arisen. 
The real object of the Bill is that pro- 
perty which has been declared to be 
legally rateable should no longer be rated. 
It is a Bill which will have the effect of 
withdrawing from the area of rating 
something that is at present liable to 
rates. It is a Bill advanced by one 
particular interest, and by one class of 
men ; and it has nothing to do with the 
greater question of the inequality of 
rating. Anyone who is acquainted with 
the present system of rating knows that 
it is full of inequalities and injustices, 
and that it requires extensive amend- 
ments ; and I venture to lay down this 
proposition—that a matter so intricate, 
so difficult, and affecting so many interests, 
is one which ought not to be dealt with 
in an accidental, haphazard private Mem- 
ber’s Bill, but that it is of sufficient 
importance to be dealt with in a Govern- 

Sir Henry James 
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ment measure. It has been argued as if 
the Bill were something entirely new; 
but, as a fact, it has been before 
the House year after year since 
1885, and each year it has been 
brought forward by one of the leading 
manufacturers. I do not complain of 
manufacturers taking that line; but 
when we are told that the Bill is being 
advanced from philanthropic motives, I 
think we should bear in mind what class 
of property it is designed to remove from 
the area of rating. Reference has been 
made to the fact that, unless the Bill is 
passed, large mills might become unoccu- 
pied, and that our national industries 
would suffer. I would like to know if 
there are not at the present time large 
areas of land which, in consequence of the 
inequalities of rating, are unoccupied and 
waiting the hand of the toiler. If the 
argument is applicable to manufacturers 
it is also applicable to the case of land- 
owners, and it only strengthens my point 
that the question is one that should be 
dealt with as a whole. I contend that 
the Bill cannot, by any possibility, do any 
good. It will not settle the law, and 
the hon. Member for Manchester, in 
speaking on it, did not attempt to deny 
that it would require many alterations. 
The Scotch Law has been quoted ; but I 
would like to know if the Bill will 
assimilate the English with the Scotch, 
or even with the Irish Law. I venture 
to assert that it will do nothing of the 
kind. But what it will do will be to 
relieve large manufacturers of a burden 
which will be thrown upon the poorest 
class of householders, who are already 
sufficiently heavily burdened. The Bill 
will intensify existing injustices instead 
of simplifying or settling the law, and 
under these circumstances I feel 
compelled to vote against its Second 
Reading. 

(5.19.) Tue Eart or CAVAN (Somer- 
set, S.): The hon. Gentleman who spoke 
for the Government said that no case of 
hardship had been made outs Now, the 
case of Chard has been frequently alluded 
to in this debate, and there undoubtedly 
a case of great hardship exists. A man 
bought some works for £4,300 and also 
paid £1,500 for the machinery. He then 
put £23,000 into the business and 
acquired a large quantity of new 
machinery under the belief that the 
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same system of assessment would con- 
tinue, when suddenly he had the new 
assessment sprung upon him. I have 
letters from three or four other manu- 
facturers complaining that the new 
assessment presses very hardly upon 
them. We hope the House will agree 
to the Second Reading of this Bill not 
only because it deals with individual 
cases, but because it will enable manu- 
facturers in England, as in the case of 
Scotland and Ireland, to know what their 
rating will be. 

*(5.21.) Mr. F.S. POWELL (Wigan) : 
I regret that time does not permit me 
to submit the case of the mining indus- 
tries with which I have been this day 
intrusted ; but I wish to ask the hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill if, pro- 
viding the Bill is read a second time, he 
will in Committee exempt coal mining 
machinery from the operation of the 
Bill ? 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM : Certainly, 
Sir. 

(5.22.) The House divided :—Ayes 
239 ; Noes 87.—(Div. List, No. 51.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


SLAVERY LAW AMENDMENT BILL.— 
(No. 150.) : 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdraw:. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 220.) 


As amended considered ; Amendments 
made; Bill read the third time, and 
passed. 


DIRECTORS’ LIABILITY BILL.—(No. 60.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 
Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, &c. 


MOTIONS. 
RATING AND VALUATION (SCOTLAND). 
(5.35.) Motion made, and Question 
proposed, 


“That a Select, Committee be appointed to 
consider the Law relating to the rating and 
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valuation of the various kinds of | p 
subject to assessment in Scotland, and to report. 
what amendments may be necessary therein ; 
that the Committee do consist of Seventeen 
Members ; that Mr. Baird, Mr. J. B. Balfour, 
Mr. Barbour, Mr. Joseph Bolton, Mr, Caldwell, 
Dr. Cameron, Sir Archibald Campbell, sir 
Charles Dalrymple, Mr. Hugh Elliot, Sir Archi- 
bald Orr Ewing, Mr. Hunter, Colonel Malcolm, 
Mr. M‘Ewan, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Shaw- 
Stewart, Mr. Mark Stewart, and Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, be Members of the Committee ; that 
the Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ; that five be the quorum; 
that the Report and Minutes of Evidence taken — 
before the Select Committee of Rating and 
Valuation (Scotland), in Session 1888, be re- 
ferred to the Select Committee on Rating “and 
Valuation (Scotland).”—(Mr. E. Robertson.) 


“Mr. AKERS DOUGLAS (St. Augus- 
tine’s, Kent): I object on the ground 
that the hon. Gentleman has not ascer- 
tained whether the Members .he has 
named will or can,serve on ihe Committee, 
it being usual to obtain the consent of 
hon. Members before nominating them. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I would point 
out that this is merely an old Committee 
to which the hon. Gentleman has himself 
assented, and to the re-appointment of 
which I assume there can be no objection. 
Moreover, the Lord Advocate has con- 
sented to the re-appointment. 


Tate LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute): I simply consented 
to the re-appointment of the Committee, 
but not to the inclusion of the same 
names as on the old Committee. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : May I explain 
that this Motion is precisely similar to 
that of last year, which was assented to 
by the Government. 


Mr. AKERS DOUGLAS: There is no 
objection to the appointment of the 
Committee ; but there are some of the 
Members of the old Committee who will 
not be able to serve on this, because they 
have already been appointed to serve on 
other Committees. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Then I beg to | 
move the first part of my Motion. 


Question, as amended, put, and agreed 
to. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be i 
pointed to consider the law relating to the 
rating and valuation of the various kinds ‘of 
property subject to assessment in Scotland, and 
2 report what amendments may be necessary 
erein. ‘ 
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Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
seventeen Members. 

Ordered, That the Report and Minutes of 
evidence taken before the Select Committee on 
Rating and Valuation (Scotland), in Session, 
1888, be referred to the Select Committee on 
Rating and Valuation (Scotland). 


TOWN HOLDINGS. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Committee do consist of Nineteen 
Members; That Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. 
Amherst, Mr. Baumann, Mr. Beadel, Mr. 
Channing, Mr. Crilly, Mr. Stormonth Darling, 
Sir John W. Ellis, Mr. Elton, Dr. Fox, Mr. 
Lewis Fry, Mr. Knowles, Mr. Lawson, Mr. 
Macartney, Sir William Marriott, Colonel 
Nolan, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Seale- 
Hayne, and Viscount Wolmer, be Members of 
the Committee ; that Five be the quorum ; that 
the Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; that the Minutes of 
Evidence-of 1888 and 1889 be referred to the 

said Committee.” —(Colonel Nolan.) 


Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
I would point out that there is only a 
single Scotch Member nominated on this 
Committee. I therefore object to the 
Motion. 


Coronet: NOLAN: If the hon. 
Member will withdraw his objection we 
will assent to the addition of one or two 
Scotch Members. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Gen- 
tleman withdraw his objection ? 


Sir G. CAMPBELL: Yes, Sir. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Nineteen Members. 

The Commitiee was accordingly nominated of, 
—Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. Amherst, Mr. 
Baumann, Mr. Beadel, Mr. Channing, Mr. 
Crilly, Mr. Stormonth Darling, Sir John W. 
Ellis, Mr. Elton, Dr. Fox, Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. 
Knowles, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Macartney, Sir 
William Marriott, Colonel Nolan, Mr. James 
Rowlands, Mr. Seale-Hayne, and Viscount 
Wolmer. 

Ordered, ‘That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That five be the quorum. 

_ Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence of 

1888 and 1889 be referred to the said Com- 
mittee.—(Colonel Nolan.) 





LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
Return ordered— 


“Of Advances and Repayments under ‘ The 
Irish Church Act, 1869,’ and the several Land 
Acts of 1870, 1881, 1885, and 1888.”—(Mr. 
Arthur Balfour.) 
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Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 125.] 
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IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES 
FUND. 


Return ordered— 

“Showing the financial position of the Irish 
Church Temporalities Fund in the event of the 
Purchase of Land and Congested Districts 
(Ireland) Bill becoming Law.”—(Mr. Arthur 
Balfour.) 

Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 130.] 


TRUST COMPANIES BILL [LORDS.] 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 225.] 


IRELAND—THE LAND PURCHASE 
BILL. 


On the Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House, 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant whether 
the Papers that have been granted with 
reference to the Land Purchase Bill are 
all that are to be issued ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): No, Sir; they are not the whole of 
the Papers. Those that have been 
already granted show the operation of 
the various loans under the Land Act 
of 1868-9, and to-morrow will be issued 
further Papers containing tables illus- 
trating the working of the Bill, the 
amount of the Guarantee Fund, and the 
present position of the Church surplus. 


THE CASE OF MR. GARDINER. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the charge against Mr. Gardiner has 
been withdrawn? It is a disgraceful 
scandal. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I know nothing 
whatever about the matter. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 17th April, 1890. 





COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Report from, That the Committee have 
added the Lord Kinnaird and the Lord 
De Ramsey to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c., for the 
consideration of the Open Spaces Bill. 
Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


ADOPIION OF CHILDREN BILL. 


A Bill to regulate the adoption of children— 
Was presented by the Lord Chaworth (£, 
Meath) ; read 1*; to be printed; and to be read 
2* on Friday the 25th instant. (No, 56.) 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; Read 1+, 
and to be printed. (No. 57.) 


House adjourned at half past Four o'clock, 
till ‘To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 17th April, 1890. 





QUESTIONS. 





INDIA FACTORY ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India what is the present 
position of the India Factory Act Amend- 
ment Bill; and whether, having regard 
to the Resolutions adopted by the recent 
Conference at Berlin, in relation to the 
employment of women and children in 
factories, Her Majesty’s Government is 
prepared to sanction the provisions of 
such a measure as that proposed by the 
Government of India? 

Mr. JAMES MACLEAN (Oldbam) : 
T have also to ask the Under Secretary 
for India whether he has seen the 
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statement in the 7'imes Calcutta telegram 
of March 30th— 

‘*‘that the Factories Act Amendment Bill 
has been postponed till next winter, the Govern- 
ment being of opinion that there is no pressing 
necessity for the measure ;”” 
and, whether any information has been 
received at the India Office to show that 
this is the real’ reason for the postpone- 
ment of the Bill ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gors?, 
Chatham): The India Factory Bill has 
been postponed by the Council in India 
till the receipt of replies from the Local 
Governments and Administrations. The 
Resolutions of the Berlin Conference will 
be transmitted by the Secretary of 
State to the Government of India, and 
will no doubt receive due consideration 
from them before the Bill is passed into 
law. No such statementas that referred 
to by the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Maclean) has been made by the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of State. 
The reason given by the Government of 
Bombay for postponing the Factory Bill 
is that they are awaiting the receipt of 
replies. 


MURDER OF A BENGALI AT 
DUM DUM. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Secretary of State will lay 
upon the Table of the House the pro- 
ceedings in the High Court of Calcutta, 
including the trial and the hearing on 
appeal, in the case of a soldier named 
O’Hara, charged with the murder of a 
Bengali at Dum Dam; and whether he 
will consent to the Return relating to 
Murders in India, which stands on the 
Paper this day ? 

*Sir J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State is not in possession of any pro- 
ceedings in the case of O’Hara, which 
can be laid on the Table; and he is 
advised that, in criminal cases, pro- 
ceedings of the kind suggested in the 
question do not exist. The Secretary of 
State cannot consent to the Return asked 
for ; it is in some respects impossible, as, 
when a murder remains undetected, 
nobody can tell whether it was committed 
by an European or not. Information as 
to the number of murders reported to 
the police, and the number of persons 
convicted, is to be found in the Statis- 
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tical Abstract. The further information 
for which the hon. Member asks, could 
only be collected, if at all in India, at a 
cost which, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of State, would be indefensible. 

Me. BRADLAUGH: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether any com- 
munication has been made to the Secre- 
tary of State in reference to the trial and 
appeal in the case of the soldier charged 
with the murder of a Bengali? 

*Sir J. GORST : I must have notice of 
that question. I can only say that no 
communication has been made that I am 
aware of ; but if the hon. Member will 
give notice, I will inquire. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
From the military aspect of the case, 
would the inquiry be undertaken by 
the Government of India, or by the 
Commander-in-Chief ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


THE CROPS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the detailed Reports of the 
district officials of Madras respecting the 
condition of the crops in Southern India, 
which crops were expected to be very 
short owing to the deficiency of rain, 
have been received by the Secretary of 
State; and whether he will lay them 
upon the Table ? 

Sir J. GORST: The Secretary of State 
will be happy to show the hon. Member 
all the Reports received up to the 22nd 
ef March, which is the latest. They can 
be made a Parliamentary Paper, if the 
hon. Member desires. But the rains of 
the end of December happily removed all 
cause for apprehending serious scarcity, 
and there has been no scarcity, though 
crops are below the average. 


PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE IN THE 
NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND OUDH. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Secretary of State can give 
the House any information respecting 
the state and prospects of agriculture in 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh; 
whether he is aware that the wheat crop 
has greatly suffered, and that, even 
reckoning land under canal irrigation, it 
is anticipated that there will not be a 
two-anna (or one-eight) yield; whether 

Sir J. Gorst 
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prices of good grains are already rising 
in the United Provinces; and whether 
fears are entertained of great scarcity, if 
not of actual famine ? 

Sir J. GORST: In reply to the first 
p»wagraph of the question of the hon. 
Member I have to say that the latest 
Report—that for the week ending March 
19—shows that the hill district of 
Humaon was the only one in which a 
serious failure of crops was reported. 
My answer to the second paragraph is 
that the anticipation of March 12 was 
that the wheat crop would be two-thirds 
of the average. ‘The answer to para- 
graphs 3 and 4 is in the negative. Of 
18 central markets noticed in the Report 
of March 19 the price was stationary at 
six, rising at five, falling at five, and un- 
steady at two. 


INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury when the 
Indian Councils Bill, which stands as the 
fifth Order of the Day, will be taken ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD ov tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Samira, Strand, West- 
minster): It will certainly not be taken 
either this week or next. 


THE AMENDMENT OF THE INDIAN 
FACTORY ACTS. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether his attention has 
been drawn to the letter in the Z'%mes, 
of 10th April, from Mr. Holt S. Hallett, 
relative to the Amendment to the Indian 
Factory Acts, wherein he quotes the 
Report of Mr. Meade-King relative to 
the effect of factory work at an early age 
upon Indian children :— 

“Nothing has impressed me more in the 
course of my inspection of the Bombay mills 
than the unhealthy, stunted, and puny appear- 
ance of a great number of the children whom 
I have seen at work ;” 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the evidence of Mr. Drewett, which 
was laid before the Factory Commission, 
regarding the ginning factories in Khan- 
desh, wherein he states that— 

‘The women sit on the back of the gins, 
and have simply to lift up the cotton and push 
it forward. I have often seen them doing this 
mechanically, three-parts asleep. I think you 
will find that the women had worked night and 
day for as long asa week at a stretch, I do 
not think there is a double set of children any- 
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where, and they must a's) have worked day 
and night. ‘he women would have ,worked 
23 out of the 24 nours;”’ 

and whether the Government of India 
are Orne any steps to check the abuses 
reported ? 

Sir J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State has had his attention directed to 
the evidence as t» the condition. of 
women and children in Indian Factories. 
The Factory Law Amendment Bill, now 
before the Indian Legislature, will, to 
some extent, deal with the existing evils, 
and will, in particular, bring the ginning 
factories referred to in paragraph 2 of 
the question for the first time under 
legislative restriction. The proceedings 
of the Berlin Conference will be con- 
sidered by the Government of India in 
reference to these matters before. the 
Bill is passed into Law. 


IRELAND—EMPLOYMENT OF MILI- 
TARY AT EVICTIONS. 

Me. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War what is the total extra 
cost arising from the employment of 
military at, or in connection with, evic- 
tions in Ireland, during the three years 
ending 31st March, 1890? 

*TnHe SECRETARY or STATE’ vor 
WAR (Mr. E. Sravnopz, Lincolnshir., 
Horncastle) : The total cost arising from 
the causes referred to for the ‘period 
stated was £2,675. 


COST OF EMPLOYING POLICE AT 
EVICTIONS. 

Mr. J. KE. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what is the total extra cost 
arising from the employment of the con- 
stabulary at, or in connection with, 
evictions, or in the protection of care- 
takers, during the three years ending 
3lst March, 1890 ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY rox IRE- |. 


LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Constabulary authorities re- 
port that the books of the Department 
do not contain separat? entries of the 
costs connected with the duties referred 
to in the question ; and an investigation 
for the purpose would involve such con- 
siderable labour and serious ‘loss of time 
as to render it inexp2dient in the public 
interest. 
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Mr. J. KE. ELLIS: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that a Return was 
granted in 1888? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Yes; and the 
preparation of that Return involved so 
much labour that I could not ask the 
Department to repeat it. The labour in 
preparing a Return for three years would 
be enormous. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : Bafore 
going into Supply upon the Constabu- 
lary Vote, will the right hon. Gentleman 
give all the information necessary to 
enable the Irish Members to discuss the 
Vote? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Will the 
hon. Gentleman specify what he wants ? 

Dr. TANNER: I want the whole of 
the information. 


Mr. HUGH GRAHAM, J.P. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
any complaints have reached the Lord 
Chancellor of the conduct of Mr. Hugh 
Graham, J.P., of Rahoney, Dromore, 
County Tyrone, accusing him of drunken- 
ness, and threatening to assault a 
passenger in a railway carriage, on the 
27th of March, 1889 ; of being under 
the influence of drink while giving 
evidence in a Land, Court, on 23rd 
January, 1889, when Mr. Justice Litton 
had him removed from Court by a police- 
man; and of being on another occasion 
drunk at the Omagh Railway Station, 
and annoying ladies, when a policeman 
who was asked to arrest him refused on 
the grounds that he was on railway 
premises ; and whether the Lord Chan- 
cellor has inquired into these allegations, 
and with what result? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that the case of this gentleman is still 
under the consideration of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. 


POST OFFICE AT CORDUFF. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
will cause inquiry to be made as to the 
necessity for a post office at Corduff, 
County Monaghan, which has a popula- 
tion of 400 families, with chapel, schools, 
and dispensary, and is situated in a 
populous district of country, and several 


| miles from a post office ? 
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*THe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge): The 
subject to which the hon. Member refers 
has been carefully inquired into, and I 
regret to find that the correspondence 
which would benefit by the establishment 
of a Post Office at Corduff is so small in 
amount as to preclude me from acceding 
to the request. The nearest Post Office 
to Corduff is at Corvally, two and a half 
miles distant, and the Postal Service in 
the neighbourhood is now conducted at 
a loss to the Revenue. 


ABBEYFEALE PETTY SESSIONS. 


Mr, WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Limer- 
ick, W.): Ibegto ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been drawn to the fact 
that, at a Petty Session Court, held in 
Abbeyfeale on the 26th ultimo, before 
Messrs. Turner, R.N., and W. C. 
Harnett, J.P., a case of alleged trespass, 
at suit of James Esmonde, J.P., against 
Mrs. Harnett, was called, the plaintiff 
not appearing; that the defendant 
applied for an adjournment in conse- 
quence of the absence of his solicitor, 
but was refused ; and that, after all the 
other cases had been disposed of, the 
Magistrates kept the police and officials 
of the Court waiting the arrival of Mr. 
Esmonde, and then heard and adjudi- 
cated upon the case, although Mrs. 
Harnett had been refused the adjourn- 
ment ; and if he will cause an inquiry to 
be made into the circumstances of the 
case? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that the case had been already adjourned 
at the previous Petty Sessions, and as it 
involved no question of difficulty the 
Magistrates refused to further adjourn it. 
They accordingly proceeded with it upon 
the arrival by train of the plaintiff, who 
had come a distance of upwards of 80 
miles to give evidence in the matter. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 
W. ABRAHAM, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said there was 
only a delay of about a quarter of an 
hour. 


RAILWAY IN DONEGAL. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware that the 
Grand Jury of Donegal have agreed to a 
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baronial guarantee for the working 
expenses of a line of railway from 
Stranorlar to Glenties, through the 
town of Ballybofey; whether such 
guarantee includes the area of that 
town; whether representations have 
been made to the Treasury that such a 
line running through the town will 
rather injure than serve it, unless pro- . 
vision is made for a station there ; and 
whether the Treasury will take steps to 
secure that this shall be done ? 

*THeE SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Re- 
presentations have been made to me on 
this subject, which will be carefully con- 
sidered before any final action is 
taken. 


POSTMASTERSHIP OF LETTERKENNY. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster.General whether the 
vacancy in the Postmastership at Letter- 
kenny has yet been filled; what the 
allowance for office rent is to be ; what 
are the numbers of the assistants, estab- 
lished and unestablished, and_ their 
respective salaries ; and whether there 
is any difference in the work done by 
them ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: No appointment has 
yet been made to the Letterkenny Post 
Office, but I hope to be able to make one 
shortly. An allowance will be granted 
for office rent; but the amount of it 
cannot be fixed at present—depending, 
as it does, upon the arrangements which 
the new Postmaster may make. The 
established force will consist of three 
members on scale, rising from 12s. to 30s. 
a week. There will also be two assistants, 
unestablished, at £30 a year each. 
Between the work done by the estab- 
lished and unestablished force there is, 
no doubt, a difference; but what this 
difference is in the particular case of 
Letterkenny, the shortness of the notice 
has not admitted of my ascertaining. 
If I can obtain any information, I will 
furnish the hon. Member with it. 


LAND COMMISSION PURCHASES. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how 
many acres of land in Ireland have been 
purchased by the Irish Land Commission 
under Clause 5 of “The Purchase of 
Land (Ireland) Act, 1885 ;’ what amount 
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has been expended by the Land Com- 
mission in purchasing the same; how 
many acres have been sold by the Land 
Commission under the above clause, 
what amount has been realised for them, 
and what number of acres so purchased 
does the Commission still hold ; what is 
the number of acres and purchase value 
of holdings resumed by the Land Com- 
mission from tenant purchasers under 
Clause 3; and how many of these have 
been re-sold to fresh purchasers, and at 
what price ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that under the 
powers referred to in the first paragraph 
of the question, 19,817 acres have been 
so purchased, the purchas2 money being 
£152,117, which also represents the 
amount for which the lands were re-sold 
by them. The Commissioners do not 
possess any portion of the holdings. As 
regards the inquiries in the two con- 
cluding paragraphs, the hon. Member 
appears to be under a mis-apprehension. 
The Land Commissioners do not resume 
possession of holdings from tenant 
purchasers. If, however, there be de- 
fault in the payment of instalments for 
aholding, it is put up for sale by the 
Commissioners, subject to the future in- 
stalments payable in respect of the 
original purchase-money. Since the 
passing of the Act in 1885, loans have 
been issued in upwards of 12,000 cases, 
and in 12 cases only has there been de- 
fault in the payment of the instal- 
ments. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newecastle-upon- 
Tyne): The right hon. Gentleman has 
not answered the last part of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Under what I 
apprehend to be the conditions referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman the number 
re-sold of the 12 is nine, and three are 
still unsold. 


LANDED ESTATES COURT. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
lay upon the Table a Return of Irish 
Estates in the Landed Estates Court for 
sale, showing the location of each estate, 
the name of the landlord, the rateable 
valuation, the actual present rental, the 
highest offer made in each case in which 
there has been any offer of purchase, and 
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the period for which each estate has been 
in the hands of the Court? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Registrar 
to the Land Judges reports that it would 
not be practicable to give the proposed 
Return. 


In reply to another question by Mr. 
Sexton, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said: I only 
received the information which I have 
just given since I entered the House, 
but I will be glad to make further 


inquiries. 


COMPLAINT AGAINST PRISON 
OFFICIALS. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to ask 
theSecretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he has caused any inde- 
pendent inquiry into the allegations of 
Mr. George Harrison against the officers 
of Pentonville, Millbank, and Chatham 
Prisons, made to a representative of the 
Press, and reported on the 29th of 
March ; and, if so, whether he will com- 
municate the Report to the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tae 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. MattHews, 
Birmingham, E.): Yes, Sir; I have 
caused inquiry to be made by the Visit- 
ing Director into all the allegations 
which have been attributed to George 
Harrison in the Press, and he has re- 
ported that they are devoid of foundation. 
I do not propose to iay this Report on 
the Table, but I will show it to the hon. 
Member, if he wishes it. 


WILFUL MURDER. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that, in the 10 years from 1879 to 1888 
inclusive, there were in England and 
Wales 1,766 verdicts of wilful murder 
fuund by Coroners’ Juries, 672 persons 
committed for trial, 373 acquitted or 
found insane, 299 condemned to death, 
154 executed, and 145 sentences of death 
commuted ; and whether, looking to the 
disparity between the numbers of com- 
miitals and convictions, and between the 
numbers of capital sentences passed and 
carried out, as compared with committals, 
convictions, and sentences for other 
crimes of violence, the Government will, 
in this or next Session, introduce a 





measure either for the abolition of capital 
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punishment, or for otherwise amending 
the law relating to punishment for wil- 
ful murder ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; the 
figures are correctly given. Of the 145 
cases where the death sentence was com- 
muted, 30 were crimes of infanticide by 
women. It is not the intention of the 
Government to introduce any legislation 
in the direction indicated by the hon. 
Member. : 


Factory and 


FACTORY ACTS—CARDIFF. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.E.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
if any steps have been taken to enforce 
the Factory Acts (Clause 16, 41 and 42 
Vic.) in Messrs. Vaughan’s works at 
Cardiff ; if he is aware, that during the 
recent dispute, Messrs. Vaughan, and Co. 
supplied food to the women and girls at 
work on the premises, and that last Good 
Friday the women worked at_ this 
establishment to 12 o’clock; and if he 
would see that in future the Factory 
Acts are enforced in this establish- 
ment ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; the 
Factory Acts are being enforced at the 
dye works of Messrs. Vaughan, and I am 
not aware that they have been infringed. 
The facts referred to in the second para- 
graph took place at the laundry works of 
Messrs. Vaughan, which are not within 
the Factory Acts. The hands in the dye 
works had both Good Friday and Easter 
Monday as holidays. The dye works 
have been regularly visited by the 
Inspector for years. 


OLD CROSS BONES BURIAL GROUND. 

Mr CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the use made of the 
unconsecrated “ Old Cross Bones ” Burial 
Ground, in Union Street, Borough, closed 
in 1854, and from which the human 
remains have not been removed; 
whether he is aware that the property 
was sold by auction by the parish in or 
about the year 1886, and that since that 
date it has been constantly used for the 
following purposes, namely, penny 
circuses, switchback railways, waxworks 
and ghost shows, steam roundabouts, &c’, 
accompanied by steam and other organs, 
rattles, drums, bells, and steam shriekers ; 

Mr. Cobb 
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and whether any existing Authority can 
prevent the landlord from letting the 
property for these purposes ;. and, if not, 
whether he will take steps to legislate in 
the direction of giving powers to put 
down this and similar proceedings. ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; my 
attention has not been called to this 
matter, otherwise than by the question 
of the hon Member. I am informed b 
the Commissioner of Police that the 
property was sold to a private individual 
by the ‘Trustees of the parish, and that it 
is used for the purposes referred to by the 
poorer classes, who conduct themselves 
in an orderly manner. It is a question 
of law, as to which I can give no opinion, 
whethe1 the temporary erections referred 
to are buildings within the meaning of the 
Disused Burial Grounds Act, and it is 
left to the Local Authority or to private 
individuals to proceed by indictment for 
nuisance. The County Council are the 
Authorities under the Act of 1884, and 
I think any representation on the matter 
should be addressed to that Body. 

Mr. CAUSTON : The London County 
Council have proceeded against the 
tenants, but when a conviction takes 
place the tenant retires, and another 
takes his place ; I want to know whether 
there is any way by which we can 
get at the freecholder? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot venture 
to express an opinion upon a question of 
law like that. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP 
INSPECTORS. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to statements 
in the Press, notably in the Manchester 
Guardian, to the effect that the Govern- 
ment are about to throw open the 
appointment of Factory and Workshop 
Inspectors to open competition, and 
whether this is intended to prevent the 
further appointment of workmen in- 
spectors ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; I have 
not seen the statements in question. 
The existing scheme for the examination 
of Factory Inspectors is now under re- 
vision, but the changes in contemplation 
will not have the effect of preventing 
the appointment of working men candi~ 
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dates in the future. It is not intended ; 
to throw open these appointments to 
open competition. | 


OFFICERS’ SWORDS. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if his attention has been 
called to the recent detention at Queen- 
borough, by the vigilance of Her Majesty’s 
officers of Customs, of a case of swords 
marked with a British crown and the 
words “ Royal Scots Lothian Regiment,” 
but subsequently released upon “ Manu- 
factured in Germany ” being pointed out 
hidden under the hilt; if the swords 
were imported for the officers of Her 
Majesty’s First Regiment of Foot; if he 
can state the name of the importer ; and 
whether, having regard to the dangerous 
failure in the Soudan of foreign weapons 
in the hands of British soldiers, and the 
importance to the nation of the lives of 
the Queen’s officers in battle crises, they 
are free to equip themselves indiscrimi. 
nately from abroad, or if colonels of regi- 
ments are responsible to the Military 
Authorities for the proper arming of the 
officers under them ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The facts are as 
stated by my hon. Friend in the first 
paragraph. It is presumed that the 
swords were imported for the officers of 
the Royal Scots, but the War Office 
has no information on this point. 
The importers are Messrs. Hart- 
jen & Co. of No. 4, Falcon Street, 
E.C., and I understand that the 
Board of Customs has informed them 
that the country of manufacture should 
be more conspicuously marked in future. 
Officers of the Army and Navy provide 
their own swords, and they are at liberty 
to buy them where they please. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Does the 
same rule apply to revolvers ? 

*Mr. EK. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir; the 


officers provide their own revolvers. 


PAYMASTER SERGEANTS. 

Mr MACDONALD CAMERON : 
[ beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, with reference to his statement, 
last year, that there was no intention of 
altering the statusof paymaster sergeants 
and orderly room sergeants appointed to 
the permanent staff of the Militia before 
the 1st March, 1888, whether it is the 
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issued directing that such non-commisy? 
sioned officers be not permitted to cone 
tinue in the Service beyond 21 years, no: 
matter what their age may be; and, if 
so, whether such orders materially alter 
the status of men whom the Militia 
Regulations permit to serve until they 
attain the age of 50 or 55 years, ac- 
cording to the time they joined the, 
permanent staff of the Militia? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: There are three 
descriptions of paymaster sergeants and 
orderly room clerks now serving in the 
Militia—(1) those who are completing 
their Army engagements of 21 years ; 
(2) those who have completed such en- 
gagement and are allowed to continue 
serving ; and (3) pensioners and militia- 
men serving on five-year renewable en- 
gagemenis. The appointment of pay- 
master sergeants and orderly room clerks 
in the Militia have been abolished, but: 
there is no intention of interfering with 
the engagement under which men are 
now .serving. Such engagement, how-) 
ever, will not be renewed except where 
it is for the good of the Servics, and 
when specially recommended. 


MILITARY COMPETITIVE EXAMI- 
NATION. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, 8.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if he can state now when 
the result of the last Military Competi- 
tive Examination for Commissions in the 
Army for Subalterns of the Militia, held 
on the 19th and 20th of March last, 
will be communicated to the candi- 
dates ? 

Mr. EK. STANHOPE: It is hoped that 
the result of this examination will be 
notified to each candidate, by post, on 
Saturday next. There were 318 can- 
didates, and as the competition is a very 
close one, the papers have to be most 
carefully checked. 


. THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works 
whether, seeing the keen interest taken 
by ladies in the proceedings of this 
House, and the eager but often ineffectual 
attempts vf Members, by the daily ballot, 
to obtain seats for them in the Ladies’ 
Gallery, it is within the resources of 
architectural skill to enlarge the space 
within which the ladies are at present 
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encaged, so as to provide more equal 
accommodation for strangers of both 
sexes ; and whether there is any good 
reason for caging off the Ladies’ Gallery, 
and so obstructing the view which the 
ladies would otherwise have of the House 
and its proceedings 4 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puvnxer, University of 
Dublin): I am sorry to say that, owing 
to the structural conditions of that part 
of the House wherein the Ladies’ Gallery 
is situated, it is not possible to enlarge it 
as the hon. Member suggests. As to 
removing the grating, that is a burning 
question which has often been raised and 
debated, and has always been decided in 
the. negative, very much, I believe, be- 
cause it has been ascertained whenever 
inquiry has been made that, though some 
of the ladies who visit the Gallery com- 
plain of being “encaged” as the hon. 
Member puts it in his question, the feeling 
of the majority is decidedly against the 
removal of the grating. 


Dr. TANNER: As this is a burning 
question, is there any chance of its being 
melted down ? 


Mr. PLUNKET: It is calied a grill 
now. 


THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH TO 
THE CONTINENT, 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the purchase of the 
submarine telegraphs between England 
and the continent has resulted in a 
financial success ; and whether he is in a 
position to give the approximate ex- 
penditure and the receipts of this Service 
from the period of purchase up to 
date ? 


“*Mr. RAIKES: It is difficult to 
attach a precise meaning to the words 
“financial success,” as employed by 
the hon. Member, but I think I am 
justified in saying that the result of 
the acquisition of the submarine cables 
between this country and the continent 
may, on the whole, be described as satis- 
factory. In view of the approaching 
Internatioual Telegraph Conference, it 
would be contrary to the public interest 
to make any official statement at present 
respecting the details of this question. 
Mr. Leng 
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NON-DELIVERY OF TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that a telegram handed in at Bourne. 
mouth, on 22nd February, addresssd to a 
mercantile firm in Glasgow, was never 
delivered, and that the Department, on 
2nd of April, admitted that the non- 
delivery was due to carelessness on the 
part of one of the telegraphists; whether 
he is aware that a loss of about £90 
resulted from the non-delivery of the 
telegram ; and if he can.explain why the 
Department offered 7}d., being the 
amount prepaid by the sender of the 
telegram, as the only compensation, and 
whether any increase can be made on 
that offer ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: I regret to find that 
the failure of the telegram referred to 
was due to carelessness, and to learn 


from the hon. Member that it was 
attended with such serious loss. The 
Department has no power to grant com- 
pensation for loss incurred through the 
non-delivery of a telegram. All it can 
do is to refund the cost of the telegram 
and endeavour to prevent similar mis- 
takes. Punishment is always inflicted 
on the person in fault. 


THE SCOTCH MAILS, 


Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that the 8 
p-m. mail from London to Scotland does 
not arrive in Wick until 5.30 p.m. next 
evening, in Thurso until 6 p.m., and in 
Kirkwall until 12 p.m. ; and whether he 
is prepared to take such steps as will 
enable the mails to reach Wick at 3.30 
p-m. and Kirkwall at 8 p.m., so as to 
enable merchants and others in those 
remote towns to peruse their correspon- 
dence and reply to it by next morning’s 
south-going mail ¢ 

*Mr. RAIKES: The facts are, no doubt, 
substantially as stated in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question; but, while fully appre- 
ciating the importance of the matter, I 
should not be justified in incurring 
additional expense in accelerating the 
Highland Mail Service, the cost of that 
Service being already very great. Iam, 
however, giving very careful attention to 
the subject, in the hope that a way may 
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be found of acceding to the wishes 
expressed, without adding to the charge 
on the public purse. 


PARCEL POST WITIHL THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough): I 


beg to ask the Postmaster General if any 
steps are being taken to bring about the 
establishment of a Parcel Post between 
Great Britain and the United States? 
*Mr. RAIKES: Yes, Sir. For several 
years active steps have been taken to 
bring about a Parcel Post with the 
United States, but hitherto without 
success. Negotiations, however, have 
recently been renewed, and I am not 
without hope of a satisfactory result. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS—SALE 
AGENCY IN WALES. 


Mr. ALFRED THOMAS (Glamorgan 
K.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if the Government will appoint 
a publisher in Wales, say at Cardiff, for 
the sale of Parliamentary Papers, Bills, 
Acts of Parliament, and other Govern- 
ment publications; and will caus2 the 
name of the publisher for Wales to be 
set forth on the imprint of all such 
documenta, along with the names of the 
publishers for England, Scotland, and 
{reland ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Sale agencies for 
Government publications of all kinds 
have been granted, after competition, to 
three firms for 10 years from January 1, 
1887, the rights of the one firm extending 
to England and Wales together, the others 
respectively to Scotland and Ireland. So 
long as these contracts run it is impos 
sible for the Government to grant a 
fourth contract for sale agency in Wales, 
but I am not aware of any inconvenience 
to inhabitants of the Principality, re- 
sulting from the present system, which 
would necessitate the establishment of a 
separate agency for Wales. Monthly 
lists of the Parliamentary Papers are 
exhibited in the chief post offices in 
Wales, including Cardiff, with order 
forms for the use of the public. 


BROMPTON CEMETERY. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen 
shire, W.): I beg to askthe Secretary tothe 
Treasury whether, considering the great 
increase of property and population in 
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the neighbourhood of Brompton Ceme- 
tery, Government will agree to close it, 
as proposed in 1884, and will hand it 
over as a disused burial ground to the 
London County Council, with due regard 
to the vested rights of interested persons, 
and to the policy of the Extramural 
Interments Act. 

Mr. JACKSON: The Treasury is 
advised that it is not necessary, on 
sanitary grounds, to close Brompton 
Cemetery, and as there is a present 
income of £6,000 per annum derived 
from the cemetery, 1 am not prepared to 
advise that it should be closed on other 
grounds. 


GOVERNMENT COPYRIGHT IN 
BLUE BOOKS. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury if it is 
true, as stated in the public prints, that 
the Government have claimed a copy- 
right in Blue Books, and given notice 
that in this respect Her Majesty intends 
to stand upon her rights, and insist that 
those who wish to republish the contents 
of Blue Books should not do so without 
permission; and, if so, whether the 
Government will reconsider this matter, 
and, instead of restraining, will facilitate 
and encourage the action of all who are 
willing to circulate in a popular form the 
useful matter presented to Parliament, 
without regard to the profit of Queen’s 
Printers or other purveyors of official 
books ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The opinions of the 
Treasury with regard to the enforcement 
of the copyright in Government publica- 
tions are given at length in the Minute of 
August 31st, 1887, which was presented 
to Parliament on September 13th of the 
same year. (House of Commons Paper, 
335-87.) If the hon. Member will refer 
to that Paper I think he will see that 
there is no need to reconsider the 
matter. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I will take the 
first opportunity of raising the question 
in the House: 


CROFTERS' HOLDINGS. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (Inver- 
nessshire): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether lands adjacent to crofter’s 
holdings, propelled or conveyed since the 
passing of the Crofters’ Acts by a pro- 
prietor to his eldest son and apparent 
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heir, are thereby no longer liable to be 
taken for the enlargement of the holdings 
of the adjacent crofters ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute.): If by any bond 
fide disposition lands have been conveyed 
by a proprietor to another person since 
the passing of the Crofters Act, I do not 
consider that such lands could be deemed 
available land under tbe provisions of 
Section 13 of the Act. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTuUAND) 
ACr. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
it is legal, or in accordance with the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, for 
Parochial Boards to choose, as their repre- 
sentatives on District Committees of a 
County Council, men who, not being 
electors for such county, are not qualified 
to be elect2d Councillors ? 


*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : This is 
a question of statutory construction ; but 
my opinion is that Parochial Boards are 
at liberty, if they see fit, to appoint 
representatives who are not qualified to 
be county electors. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS ACP. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade what 
steps have been taken by the Board of 
Trade in respect of Section 6 of “The 
Regulation of Railways Act, 1889?” 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuaent Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): The Board of Trade in- 
formed the Railway Companies that 
they proposed to fix the lst July next, 
as the date from which every passenger 
ticket is to have the fare printed upon 
it. The Board propose to adhere to that 
date, as a rule, but where there is any 
real difficulty, they will grant an exten- 
sion to the Ist January, 1891, but not 
beyond that. 


LIGHTHOUSES IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether it is true that at present 
there are no lighthouses on the west 
coast of Orkney ; and, if so, whether he 
is prepared to recommend their erec- 
tion ? 

My Fraser-Mackintosh 


{COMMONS} 
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*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The only 
light 0n the west coast of Orkney is the 
light on Gremsa Island in Hoy Sound. 
The south-west coast is, however, guarded 
by lights on the north coast of Scotland 
and in the Pentland Firth. As to the 
erection of further lights, I beg to refer 
the hon. Member to my reply of the 28th 
March, 1889, to the hon. Member for 
Orkney and Shetland, and to state that 
since that date no propcesals for the 
lighting of Orkney have been submitted 
to the Board of Trade; but I ought to 
add that the present financial condition 
of the Mercantile Marine Fund will not 
justify me in sanctioning such a proposi- 


tion, if made. 


THE TRAMWAYS ACT. 
Mr. THOMAS HENRY BOLTON 
(St. Pancras, N.): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 


the Government will consent to the 
appointment of the proposed Select 
Committee, with reference to “The 


tramways Act, 1870,” provided the 
inquiry contemplated is restricted to the 
tramways in the Metropolis and the 
neighbouring districts, and that it is 
understood that any legislation recom- 
mended by the Committee shall be of 
a metropolitan character ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I am not 
aware of any sufficient reason why the 
tramways in the Metropotis and the 
neighbouring districts should be dealt 
with separately from tramways in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman realise the fact that 
next year the valuable rights of the 
people of London will be insufficiently 
provided for if there is no legislation in 
the meantime ? 


*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I am not 
aware that there is any absolute neces- 
sity for immediate legislation. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman cause inquiry to be made? 
Both the London County Council and 
the Tramway Companies see the necessity 
for legislation in the matter. 


*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The Tram- 
way Companies look at the matter from 
quite another point of view. They want 
advantages for themselves of another 
kind, 
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BERLIN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 


Mr. MUNDELLA : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government is 
in possession of the Report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Industrial Conference at 
Berlin ; and when the same will be laid 
before Parliament ? 

*Toe UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
ausson, Manchester, N.E.): All the Pro- 
tocols of the Labour Conference at Berlin 
have not yet been received ; but those in 
our hands are in course of translation, 
and the whole will be presented as soon 
as possible. 


PORTUGUESE EXPEDITION UP TUE 
SHIRE. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any, and, if so, what, 
information has reached the Foreign 
Office as to the despatch of a Portuguese 
Expedition up the Shiré to attack Mponda, 
and in reference to which the Zimes 
correspondent at Zanzibar states that 
telegrams confirming the report have 
arrived from Delagoa Bay ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Reports as to 
the alleged objects of the expedition 
were telegraphed by Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Mozambique, and Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon was at’ once 
instructed to communicate with the 
Portuguese Government on the subject. 
The Portuguese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs stated that the Portuguese 
Government had no official knowledge 
of the expedition, but, on hearing that it 
was rumoured, had instructed the 
Governor General of Mozambique, 
if the statement was true, to order the 
Commander immediately to retire be- 
hind the Ruo. We have received a 
further positive assurance that no fresh 
action on the part of the Colonial Autho- 
rities in the Shiré inconsistent with the 
understanding between the two Govern- 
ments would be sanctioned or tolerated. 


THE BOULAK MUSEUM IN EGYPT. 
Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, S.): I beg 
toask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if his attention has been 
called to an attempt which has recently 
been made by three Europeans to set fire 
to the famous Boulak Museum in Egypt, 
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which contains objects of priceless value 
for the history of art and of early man ; 
and whether the Government can see 
their way to putting some pressure on 
the Authorities in Kgypt to secure that 
these objects shall be housed in some 
building less liable to be burnt down 
than the Palace in which they are now 
contained, and for their better custody 
and protection. I also wish to have an 
answer toa question put some time ago 
whether the Egyptian Authorities are 
taking any means for the protection of 
monuments which have been recently 
much destroyed by travellers in the 
Nile Valley? My right hon. Friend said 
that he would inquire of Sir Evelyn 
Baring and inform the House. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : No information 
has yet been received as to an attempt 
made by three Europeans to set fire to 
this Museum. On February 9, Her 
Majesty's Agent and Consul General 
reported that the transfer of the Boulak 
Museum to the Palace of Ghizeh had 
been effected with complete success, and 
that there could be no doubt that the 
ancient Egyptian monuments had been 
placed in far greater security and would 
be seen to far greater advantage than 
had hitherto been the case. 


THE REV. Mr. DOBIE. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
can now state the circumstances attend- 
ing the imprisonment and release of the 
Rev. Mr. Dobie, at Hodeidah ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I am not yet 
able to give a reliable account of the 
circumstances, as the statements of Mr. 
Dobie and the Turkish Local Authorities 
are so much at variance that Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador has found it 
necessary to call for further particulars 
from the British Vice Consul at 
Hodeidah, Ata Muhamad ; when they 
have been received his Excellency will 
make a further Report to Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


DOCKYARD EMPLOYES. 
Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty if it is the case that males of 
from 18 to 20 years old are employed 
as boys in Her Majesty’s Dockyards ; 
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what are their wages ; and are these 
boys put to do skilled work, such as 
drilling, driving steam cranes, machines, 
de. ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tar ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Haminton, Middlesex, 
Ealing): Boys are employed iu the 
Dockyards up to the ages of from 18 to 
20 years in connection with most of the 
principal trades. Their pay at 20 years 
of age would be 2s. 6d. per day. hese 
boys are entered for the purpose of 
learning trades, and are employed on 
skilled work with that object. Great 
pressure is put upon the authorities at 
each Dockyard to enter boys and teach 
them trades, and it is a frequent source 
of complaint that more are not entered, 
as the sons of workmen have very few 
other opportunities of learning trades in 
the Dockyard towns. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty if the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty have received any 
Petitions from the labourers employed in 
the Dockyards for an increase of pay, 
these having been presented to the local 
officials in February, who promised that 
they should be forwarded ; if it is a fact 
that ordinary labourers are paid 15s. per 
week, and whether the Admiralty have 
any intention of raising this minimum to 
the £1 per week asked for by the 
labourers ; and whether the Admiralty 
propose to redress the grievances com- 
plained of, namely, in the matters of 
checked pay, low wages, and with a view 
to boys being employed on boys’ work 
and not on skilled labour ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON : The Petitions 
have been considered, and regulations 
issued, for a more rapid advance to 
higher rates of pay. These labourers 
have opportunities of becoming skilled 
labourers and earning 20s. per week and 
over—if they show themselves fit for 
better work. It should be borne in mind 
that far more men are anxious to be 
entered at 15s. per week than we could 
find employment for. 


TUE MALABAR TROOPSHID. 


Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&e.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether it is a fact that there 
were 14 funerals on board the Malabar 
troopship during her last home voyage ; 

Mr. Cuninghame Graham 


{COMMONS} 
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that she carried 200 invalids at starting, 
and 300 by the time she reached Malta ; 
and whether the numbers on board were 
in excess of Admiralty Regulations ? 


*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Fourteen 
deaths did occur on board the Malabar 
during her last homeward voyage. Ex- 
cluding officers and ladies, 644 invalids 
were embarked, but the term “ invalid” 
includes not only men in the last stages 
of organic diszase, but also those who 
have ailments which render them unfit 
fur service only, and who are otherwise 
in health. The numbers embarked were 
not in excess of those allowed by the 
Regulations, but the number of invalids 
embarked is settled by the Military 
Medical Authorities at Bombay, who alone 
would be in a position to decide upon the 
proportion of sick that it would be safe 
to embark at one time. 
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CHATHAM DOCKYARD. 

Mr. EDWARD KNATCHBULL - 
HUGESSEN (Rochester): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
it is a fact that the men employed upon 
task work in Her Majesty’s Dockyard, 
Chatham, are complaining of being 
checked, and for what reason are the 
men checked 10 and 20 per cent. 
of their earnings when engaged upon 
task work? I have also to ask whether 
it ise true that complaints have been 
made to the Admiral Superintendent of 
the manner in which the measurers take 
the men’s work, and of the prices paid for 
the same ? 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON: A few com- 
plaints were made about three months 
ago that men were not being paid, in 
some cases, the full amounts earned. This 
was at once looked into, and it was found 
that deductions had in a few instances 
been made by the measuring officers ; 
but this was stopped, and orders were 
sent by the Controller to each yard that 
no alteration of the rates or prices paid 
for work should be made without the 
approval of the Superintendent. The 
result of establishing task work has been 
very beneficial to the workmen, as it has 
enabled the workmen to earn 22 per 
cent. above their ordinary wages, and 
every care will be taken in developing 
the system to see that the men are 
adequately paid according to the work 
they perform. 
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H.M.S. BARRAVOUTA. 

Mr. HERBERT KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): I beg 
toask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
-whether his attention has been called to 
the expression of regret by the Coroner’s 
Jury in the recent Barracouta case at 
Sheerness— 


“That the Admiralty had not carried out the 
recommendations of the Jury in the Thistle ex- 
plosion in 1869, by providing hospital accom- 
modation for injured men at Sheerness, and 
thus caused the necessity of sending cases to 
Chatham ;” 


whether he is aware that there is already 
at Sheerness a Military Hospital which is 
never full, where cases of accident could 
be treated ; and whether he will take 
immediate steps to put an end to the un- 
necessary suffering caused by the present 
arrangements ? ’ 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON: My attention 
has been drawn to the rider to the verdict 
of the Coroner's Jury. Since the 7'histle 
inquiry the Admiralty have made such 
furtherarrangements as seemed desirable. 
Increased accommodation has been pro- 
vided at Sheerness Naval Barracks for 
cases of accident, and a vessel has been 
specially fitted for the proper transport 
of injured men, when deemed fit, to 
Chatham Hospital, an important establish- 
ment, where patients receive greater con- 
forts than could be afforded locally. The 
Army Hospital of 36 beds at Sheerness is 
considered to be sufficient only for mili- 
tary requirements, but in the event of 
the Naval Infirmary at Sheerness being 
already full of serious cases, any naval 
ma who might not be in a condition 
fit for removal to Chatham would, no 
doubt, be accommodated in the Military 
Hospital if there were a bed to spare. No 
unnecessary suffering is now caused, as 
every precaution is taken to prevent it, 
and only such men as are considered by 
the medical officers on the spot as fit to 
be removed and as likely to benefit by 
the change are sent to Chatham. 


Mr. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGES- 
SEN: In consequence of the answer of 


the noble Lord I beg to give notice that 
I will call attention to the subject. 


{Aprit 17, 1890} 
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BECHUANALAND AND CYPRUS. 
Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas. 
gow, Bridgeton): I beg t» ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether there are obtainable by Members 
of Parliament a statement of the expendi- 
ture and income of Bechuanaland, and a 
statement of the expenditure of the 
Government of Cyprus P 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): As 
regards British Bechuanaland, the right 
hon. Gentleman will find information 
relating to previous years in the Blue 
Books, C5,363, pages 12 and 13, and 
C5,620, pages 24 to 28. The estimated 
expenditure and income for the financial 
year now current are given at page 429 
of the Civil Service Estimates, Class V. 
As regards the expenditure of Cyprus, 
the right hon. Gentleman will find de- 
tailed information in the Biue Books, 
C5,523andC5,812. The Annual Estimates 
of Cyprus have frequently been printed 
for Parliament in full, and those for 
1888-9 will be found at pages 69 to 86 of 
C5,523. As the details and totals are 
almost the same from year to year they 
have not since been reprinted. 


THE CENSUS OF 1891. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury when it is 
intended to introduce the three Bills 


making provision for the Census of 
1891 ? 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH : The hon. Gentle- 
man must have failed to have observed 
that the question he has raised was 
answered last Tuesday. When the 
Committee at present sitting has reported 
the Government will consider the course 
to be pursued. 


JOHN DALY. 


Mr. SEXTON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary say now 
how soon the evidence in the case of 
John Daly will be in the hands of Mem- 
bers ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have heard 
from the prison visitors that it will be 
sent this week. 
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WOOLWICH AND ENFIELD FACTORIES | 


(EMPLOYES AND OVERTIME). 
Address for— 


*« Return, showing the total number of men 
employed in Woolwich Arsenal, and also in 
the Small Arms Factory at Enfield; thé num- 
ber employed in each Department, and in each 
branch of Trade; the extent to which Over- 
time (not including Night Shifts) has been 
worked during each of the last two years, 
namely, from the Ist day of March, 1888, to the 
end of February, 1889, and from the Ist day of 
March, 1889, to the end of February, 1890, 
respectively ; and the number of men working 
Overtime in that period (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper No. 206, of Session 
1888).”""—(Mr. Howell.) 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
TRADE, &c. 

Ordered, That the Standing Committee 
on Trade, &c., have leave to print and 
circulate with the Votes the Minutes of 
their Proczedings from day to day.— 


(Mr. Arthur O'Connor.) 


EAST INDIA (FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENT). 

Address for— 

‘Copy of the Indian Financial Statement 
for 1890-91, and of the Proceedings of the 
Legislative Council of the Governor General 
thereon.”’—(Sir George Balfour.) 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Sixth Report brought up and read ; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
David Lloyd-George, Esquire, for Car- 


narvon Borough. 


COMPANIES (MEMORANDUM OF 
ASSOCIATION) BILL. (No. 114.) 

Bill reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, &c. 

Report of the Committee, with Minutes 
of Proczedings, to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 133.] 

Bill, as amended, to be taken into 


Consideration upon Monday next, and. to 
be printed. [Bill 226.] 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





WAYS AND MEANS, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


*(4.20.) Tate CHANCELLORorvne EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. GoscuEn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Mr. Courtney, once 
more I have the great satisfaction of 
being able, in presenting the National 
Balance-Sheet, to show that it balances 
largely on the right side. Once more 
the absence of costly expeditions or 
small wars has relieved me from any 
of those sudden inroads on the national 
resources which have so often marred 
the fairest prospects of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. Again no events 
have occurred to put any extraordinary 
expenditure upon us, while, on the 
other hand, a steady increase of pros- 
perity has caused those Estimates which 
prudence dictated to be exceeded in the 
result. The Estimates of Revenue have 
been attacked as having been put too 
low. Those Estimates I am prepared to 
defend, but as regards Expenditure I think 
all Parties in the House will acknowledge 
that the figures are most satisfactory. 
The Paper which I have had put in the 
hands of hon. Members will show that 
the estimated expenditure has not been 
exceeded by more than the very trifling 
sum of £116,000. I am relieved on 
this occasion, I hope, from the somewhat 
dreary necessity of wearying the Com- 
mittee with many explanations of details 
with regard to excess of expenditure or 
savings, by the fact that the Estimates 
have been, on the whole, so extremely 
accurate. The aggregate result is this— 
I estimated for an expenditure of 
£85,967,000 ; the Exechequer Issues for 
the year were £86,083,000, or £116,000 
more than the estimate. As the Com- 
mittee are aware, there have been some 
Supplementary Estimates on the one 
hand, while on the other we have been 
compensated by savings; but there is 
not one item on which I need touch. 
The ground I have to cover is very 
broad indeed, and I hope the Committee 
will excuse me if I do not go more into 
detail than is absolutely necessary, or 
more than they have a right to 
demand. I ask the Committee in 
passing to note the fact that on an 
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aggregate Expenditure of £86,000,000 
we have been right within £116,000. 
I do not believe thers is any private 
establishment, or any great Railway Com- 
pany, or any company of any kind, that 
could have forecast its expenditure in a 
more business-like manner than has 
zen done by the Administrative Depart- 
ments of the State. I think that the 
financial officers of the various Depart- 
ments deserve great credit for this 
result. I think the heads of these De- 
partments deserve credit for having so 
controlled the expenditure, and I think 
the Committee will recognise that some 


credit is also due to my hon. Friend the | 


Secretary for the Treasury, who watches 
over the Estimates with such care and 
vigilance. I come now to the Estimates 
of Revenue. The surplus Revenue which 
Iam able to lay before the Committee 
to-day does not come from any savings, 
nor from any cause connected with Ex- 
penditure, but from the expansion of 
Revenue. The receipts have exceeded 
my estimate by more than £3,000,000. 
I am bound to say that this has been 
made a matter of some reproach to 
me. It has beensaid that this is “easy 
finance”; that it is an easy process of 
securing the popularity of a surplus to 
depreciate the expansion of your probable 
Revenue, and so be able to put a satis- 
factory conclusion before the country at 
the end of the year. It has been said 
that personal motives must have induced 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to take 
a gloomy, or too gloomy, a view of the 
Estimates at the beginning of the year. 
I have even seen it declared that I must 
have purposely and wilfully deceived the 
public in this matter. I shall be able to 
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that you should not be out by a few per 
cent., and remember that 1 per Cent. 
upon this total of £86,000,000 means 
£360,000, and that, speaking roughly, an 
excess of 4 per cent. would be about 
equivalent to the £3,000,000 which re- 
presents the surplus. What we have to 
do, therefore, is. to see that within a very 
| narrow percentage we are able to calcu- 
| late the proper Revenue of the year. 
| Supposing we were to be less careful as 
regards the Estimates, what would be 
| the result? lf any change took place 
during the course of the year—and who 
|can say that a change will not take 
place?— you might from having 
|taken an optimistic view of your 
Revenue most likely find that you 
were on the wrong side: I am _ not 
prepared to say that it is right for a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to treat it 
practically as a toss-up whether he will 
have a deficit or a surplus. He must 
make sure, so far as human expectation 
goes, that he is on the right side 
| at the end of the year, and I 
‘am perfectly confident that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will take 
|the same view as I do in that respect. 


| Itis discreditable, unless there are unfore- 








seen circumstances, that you should 
|land the credit of this country in a 
‘deficit. I think it may be well to 
|Show the public shortly haw these 
| Estimates are framed. The Chancellor 
| of the Exchequer does not get the Esti- 
mates placed before him simply in the 
| gross, and then say, “ Now the times are 
| prosperous, let us put on a couple of 
| millions.” ‘That is not the process at 
|all. Every Department is responsible 
| for the estimates which it places before 


produc? conclusive proof that this has | the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
not been the case ; I shall be able to pro- | Customs and the Inland Revenue calcu- 
ducz the most satisfactory proof to all | late, not only what each Department 
hon. Members on both sides of the | mayfairlyestimatefor, buttheygothrough 
House, and, I think, to my censors, that | every item, and they are anxious that in 
I was perfectly right in the course I took. | every item it shall be proved that they 
If 1 insist on this for a moment, I donot | have taken a businesslike view, and 
do so as a personal defence—I am |that there should not be a deficit in 
not concerned to defend myself very | that item at the end of the year. I 
seriously against having a large sur- | uppose it has rarely happened that 
plus—but I think a defence is neces-|a Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
sary, not so much for one Chancellor of | said to himself that he would under- 





the Exchequer as for the sake of his 
successors, and for the sake of the public 
generally. It is utterly impossible to 
forecast a Revenue amounting to 
£86,000,000 or £90,000,000 so accurately 


estimate an item which had been put 
before him by his responsible advisers. 
The temptation is all the other way. 
The temptation to a Chancellor. of the 
Exchequer is to avoid the imposition of 
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taxation, when it may seem necessary, 
by screwing up estimates. That is a 
temptation into which we may sometimes 
fall, but there is no temptation to 
under-estimate your Revenue in 
order to impose taxation. ‘The phrase 
has been used of ‘“ easy finance.” 
Clearly where you have to impose 
actual taxation in order to make 
the Revenue square, personal con- 
siderations would point to putting 
your Estimates high and not to put- 
ting them low. If I had put my 
Estimates higher last year I might have 
escaped the fierce onslaught that was 
made upon me by the brewers in conse- 
quence of the 3d. addition obliged to be put 
on the Bzer Duty, and in the same way I 
should not have had to impose the addi- 
tional £1,000,000 of the Estate Duty. I 
framed my Estimates according to the best 
advice I received, and I shall be able to 
show the House,when I come.to consider 
the details, how those Estimates have been 
justified. For the last two or three years 
we have been on the ascending curve of 
prosperity, and in that case there is 
nearly always a prospect of some 
increase of Revenue over your Iistimates. 
But you must take care not to be caught 
half-way. When a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thinks he is still on the 
ascending curve of prosperity, he may 
before the year is out have a drop and 
find his Estimates falsified. We have 
had some warnings in that respect. 
Several times it has been believed that 
we had seen the dawn of a greater pros- 
perity, but in the East people sometimes 
speak of “falsedawns,”and there have been 
many occasions when prosperity seemed 
to be opening to us and we thought we 
saw the real dawn, but it has proved to 
be a false hope. Happily this year 
we seem to have come upon a greater 
period of prosperity, and the result 
is that, in some respects, but in 
some respects only, the Estimates show 
a very remarkable elasticity. The 
House will be startled when they come 
to consider in detail the cause of the 
very considerable excess of Revenue over 
Estimates. Nearly £2,500,000, out of a 
surplus of £3,250,000, were due to 
absolutely extraordinary circumstances. 
The £2,500,000 have been due to an 
extraordinary rush to alcohol and to an 
operation in silver which was not con- 
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tempiated when I presented my Budget 
last year. The increase in the com- 
sumption of alcohol last year, as compared 
with its predecessor, produced an in- 
crease of duty exceeding £1,800,000. 
Let me remind the House chat for eleven 
years the Revenue from spirits had been 
declining, and that for two years it 
had remained stationary. Speaking 
of forecasting the Revenue, if I had 
come before this House and had stated 
that I believed the increase on alcoholic 
beverages for the year would be 
£1,800,000, I believe I should have been 
considered either a lunatic or a libeller of 
the consuming classes of the country. 
Let me analyse the details of the Revenue 
of the p:st year. I think the House will 
admit that the figures are interesting. 
The net receipts from all consumable 
articles except spirits, wines, and beer 
actually fell short of my Estimate 


Means. 


by, in round numbers, £130,000, 
surely an exceedingly accurate esti- 
mate. The net receipts from these 


articles—namely, tea, dried fruits, tobacco, 
and coffee—were £14,488,000, as com- 
pared with the Estimate of £14,617,000, 
and as compared with a net produce in 
the previous year of £14,468,000. Asto 
alcoholic drinks, I am bound to admit 
that I have a different tale to tell. The 
net receipts from all alcoholic drinks 
amounted to £29,265,000, as compared 
with my Estimate of £27,430,000 and 
with a net produce of £27,157,000 in the 
year before. If I deduct the produce of 
the change made in the Beer Duty it 
shows an increase of £1,778,000, which I 
have roughly called £1,800,0000, The 
Beer Duty exceeded my estimate by 
£270,000 ; the duty on foreign spirits by 
£421,000 ; on home spirits by no less 
than £1,010,000; and on wine by 
£120,000. It is on drink, and on drink 
alone, as regards consumable articles, 
that the Revenue was under-esti- 
mated in the past year. I may have been 
wrong in not foreseeing this increase in 
the consumption of alcoholic drinks, but 
I think I should have been wrong in 
disregarding the previous opinion of 
every person who has studied the course 
of consumption during the last few years. 
The Committee will notice that there has 
been a universal rush. Some have 
rushed to the beer barrel, others to the 
spirit bottle, and others to the decanter. 
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All class2s seemed to have combined in 
toasting the prosperity of the country in 
largely increased quantities of alcohol. I 
call the special attention of the Committee 
to this extraordinary circumstance—a cir. 
cumstanc2 which must be deplored by all 
—and which places upon the House of 
Commons and the Government an in- 
creasing liability to deal with the ques- 
tion of the consumption of alcoholic liquors. 
A closer examination of the separate 
items in the list of alcoholic bever- 
ages will not diminish the surprise 
which I think the House and the public 
will feel. Of all beverages in the world, 
the one that shows the greatest increas? 
during the last year is rum. I have 
taken some pains to find out who drinks 
the rum. I am told the consumption 
takes place mainly in seaport towns; and 
London, being a port, has also contributed 
largely to this extraordinary increase. 
The consumption of rum has increased 
by 12 per cent. in the last financial year. 
British spirits follow with an increased 
consumption of over 7 percent. Brandy 
follows with an increased consumption of 
nearly 6 per cent.,and other sorts of spirits 
show an increased consumption of nearly 
5 per cent. I cannot exaggerate the 
impression which these figures make on 
myself. The more you deal with them 
the more extraordinary they seem to be. 
[have attempted to ascertain what this 
consumption of 12 per cent. additional 
of rum means if reduced to intelligible 
proportions. I understand that rum is 
generally asked for in public houses by 
the half quartern or half gill, both of 
which mean about one-eighth of a pint. 
The retailer is allowed to mix water with 
the spirit as long as it is not reduced to 
below 25deg. under proof. Taking 
these facts into consideration, and bear- 
ing in mind that the price of a half gill 
of rum is about 24d. or 3d., you will see 
that the rum consumed in the United 
Kingdom during the year 1888-9, if it was 
all drunk in this way, was 245,000,000 
drams,and thatenormousamount has been 
‘increased by 30,000,000 drams during the 
course of the last financial year. I hope 
the Committee will feel that this is a 
matter we ought to look fully in the 
face. We ought to understand not 
only what 12 per cent. means when you 
put it in the bulk, but how it works out 
in detail. It is an extraordinary his- 
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torical fact that in the year 1875-6, 
which was the greatest drinking year on 
record, there was precisely the same 
rush, in precisely the same _propor- 
tions, to these different classes of spirits. 
At that time, too, the consumers of 
wine followed generally in the wake of 
the consumers of spirits and beer. So 
it appears that, notwithstanding all our 
efforts in the cause of temperance, 
increased prosperity does not mean an 
increased consumption of other great 
classes of articles, but unfortunately 
has meant, and does mean, a great 
increase in the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors. Wine, which had been at a 
standstill for a few years, last year ex- 
ceeded by nearly 10 per cent. the 
amount consumed in previous years. The 
consumption of beer has increased about 
4 per cent., which is considerably larger 
than the increase in population, although 
there has been increase of duty. I 
saw a somewhat remarkable statement 
coming from a country brewer, who 
asserted that if the impost was main- 
tained, the quality of the beer would 
be deteriorated. Whether that is 
so or not I cannot say, but at all 
events the taste for it has not decreased. 
Let me now descend. from these 
stupendous, these sensational figures, ° 
into the more ordinary figures of 
the Budget. If Irun through, as is cus- 
tomary, the various items of Revenue, 
comparing the receipts with my Esti- 
mate, there is a decrease of £17,500 on 
chicory, coffee, and cocoa; an increase 
on dried fruits of £49,000 ; an increase 
of £421,000 on foreign spirits ; a decrease 
on tea of £220,000; anincrease on to- 
baccoof £152,000, and onwine of £120,000, 
the net increase being about £410,000. 
Coffee and cocoa are as disappointing as 
they always have been. I do not think 
we need pay much attention to the case 
of dried fruits, as that depends so much 
upon the crops. The deficiency in the 
Tea Duty is due to two circumstances. 
It is due in a great part to the transfer 
of the purchases from China to Indian 
tea. That accounts for a very consider- 
able amount. But there is also another 
circumstance, and that is that the traders 
have refrained from taking tea out of 
bond during the last two months, owing 
to the belief—as to the justification for 
which, at this moment, I will say nothing 
2B 
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taking the Customs as a whole—and I 
draw attention again to those critics who 
speak of under-estimating the Revenue— 
the result is that with an income of 
upwards of £20,000,000, the total 
increase is only £400,000, due practically 
to foreign spirits. Passing now to 
Inland Revenue, I come to Excise. The 
excess of Receipts over Estimates is, in 
the Beer Duty, £270,000 ; and in spirits, 
£1,010,000. The Railway Duty showsa 
small increase of £12,000. In Licences 
there is a decrease of £32,000. The 
total receipts from Excise are 
£24,133,000, as against the estimate of 
£22,870,000, the increase being entirely 
due to spirits and wines. I now come 
to the Death Duties. The Probate, 
Legacy, and Succession Duties yielded 
£6,056,000, against an estimate of 
£5,940,000. The new Estate Duty 
yielded £784,000, as against an estimate 
of £800,000. I think, looking at the 
uncertainty of life itself, it is a remark- 
able fact that there is no estimate more 
certain of being proved correct at the 
end of the year than the estimate framed 
upon Death Duties. It appears to me to 
be a extraordinary fact that we are 
able so accurately to estimate what 
ds really a double sum, namely, the 
number of people who are likely to die 
in the year, and the fortunes which they 
will leave, and I may almost say the 
manner in which they will leave them. 
But, taken altogether, our Estimates 
of the Death Duties. have been 
wonderfully correct. The last item 
under the head of Stamps is general 
stamps. This item is more difficult to 
gauge than any other, because, this 
being upon the transactions of the living, 
who can foretell at the beginning of the 
financial year whether speculation will 
continue on the same basis as it assumed 
at that time ? It would have been difficult 
to foresee that the rush for forming com- 
panies would have been as continuous as 
it had been during the past year. There 
are various circumstances which modify 
the result from stamps, and there is no 
more uncertain item inthe whole of our 
Revenue. As the result, 1 am glad to be 
able to announce that the increase on the 
whole of these general stamps was 
£357,000. It may interest the Commit- 
tee to know that, as regards the Com- 
Mr. Goschen 
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panies’ Capital Duty, which I imposed 
in 1888, and which, I may say, is paid 
with marvellous cheerfulness by the 
sanguine promoters of companies, it 
amounted to £290,000, against an 


estimate of £180,000, although I 
had allowed for an _ imerease of 
£50,000 over the _ estimate of 
last year. It has passed through my 


mind sometimes whether it might not 
have been better to have put a tax of 2 
per cent. instead of 1 per cent. upon this 
form of industrial activity. I wish the 
Committee to note that the chief increase 
took place in the first three quarters of 
the year. The general stamps have not 
been so productiye during the last 
quarter. There has been a check in 
trade, there have been symptoms which 
donot point to that increase of transactions 
which has been so useful to the Revenue 
during the last year. Therefore, though 
the total for the year is as satisfactory as 
I have indicated, I think it will ‘be seen 
that caution will be required as © 
regards general stamps next year. The 
receipts from the Post Office have 
exceeded the Estimate by £100,000—a 
very close calculation. When hon. 
Members talk of under-estimating the 
Revenue, they should remember that no 
credit is due to me, but that great credit 
is due to the Post Office Authorities for 
having been able to estimate a Revenue 
of £9,000,000 within £100,000. In 
Telegraphs there is an excess of £90,000 
on the aggregate sum of £2,230,000. I 
have one more item. I said that there 
were two abnormal causes in the receipts 
of last year. One was the Drink Bill. 
I spoke of £2,500,000, which leaves a 
margin of £700,000. I will explain to 
what cause this is due. It is a windfall 
which cannot be expected to recur. It 
is due to the increased profit of the Mint 
upon the circulation of silver. Practically, 
the whole is due tothatcause. It could 
not be anticipated at the beginning of 
the year, because the action which was 
taken, and which has brought in a profit 
of £774,000, was not contemplated at that 
time. The actual profit derived from 
silver is £774,000, against an Estimate 
of £200,000. The Committee will 
remember that there have been continual 
complaints of an insufficient silver 
circulation. On the other hand, there 
was plenty of silver at the Mint, and at 
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the Bank, and every desire to put it into 
circulation. But somehow or other the 
conduit pipes by which. it passes into 
circulation seemed to be stopped. The 
public wanted more silver; we were 
prepared to issue it, but something 
seemed to be amiss. On looking care- 
fully into the matter I found that there 
was a charge of } per cent. upon the 
freight of silver from London to the 
provinces, or a charge of } per cent. 
made by the Bank of England in respect 
of the transmission of silver from London 
to provincial banks. And _ bankers, 
having no special interest in supplying 
their customers with silver, shrank from 
paying the } per cent., and consequently 
the silver did not flow. I can almost 
prove that that is the case by showing 
what occurred when the hitch ‘was 
removed. Seeing that it was desirable, 


as the country wished for silver, to let’ 


the country have the silver, I authorised 
the payment of the } per cent. by the 
State. It was an infinitesimal sacrifice, 
but the removal of the charge set: the 
flow of silver free, and has put us-in the 
position of being able to show such a 
satisfactory result at the end of the year. 
There was also an increase in wages, 
which made the moment favourable for 
an increase in the circulation of silver. I 
do not think that there have been many 
complaints that too much silver was 
put into circulation. On the contrary, I 
occasionally hear still of the want of 
shillings and sixpences in various parts 
of the country. The Committee will 
remember that it is not the duty. of the 
State to supply people with silver, but 
that silver must be asked for through 
the banks, or through the ordinary 
channels, before it is obtained. There is 
no State process for the issue of silver 
except so far as we can pay it out to our 
own workmen. That is what we have 
done, to some extent, taking care that 
there should be no complaint or abuse. 
We also prevented the increase, to any 
great extent, of the most expensive coin 
in the world—namely, the half sovereign. 
We have been charged with diminish- 
ing the amount in circulation of 
that most useful coin, but we have not 
diminished the amount. All that we 
have done is rather to check the fresh 
issue of a coin on which the annual loss 
is as great as it is on the sovereign itself. 
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We have made a profit on silver, and 
thus lightened the work which we have 
to perform with regard to the withdrawal 
of light gold. The total amount of silver 
issued in 1889-90 was £2,304,000. 
Without being carried into detail, 
the Committze may like to know the 
comparison of the total Revenues of the 
past year with those of its predecessor, 
in order to see what expansion there has 
been. Apart from  thos2 special 
causes which I have enumerated, 
apart from the non-tax Revenue, and 
making the necessary allowances for the 
increase in the Beer and Estites Duties 
put on last year, the result of the compari- 
son is as follows :—The Customs show an 
increase of £453,000 ; the Excise, an in- 
crease of £1,326,000 ; stamps—so far as 
regards the Death Duties—an increase of 
£354,000; and the remainder an in- 
crease of £516,000, which is due to 
general stamps. The Land Tax and 
houses show an increase of £44,000, and 
the Income Tax an increase of £295,000. 
The total increase is £2,988,000, or, in 
round figures, £3,000,000. I want to 
call the attention of the Committee 
to these figures. In the composition 
of that sum of £3,000,000 they 
will observe that the increase in the 
Customs and Excise receipts counts for 
£1,800,000, while the increase in 
what we call direct Revenue, 
that is, Stamps, has been £870,000, 
and in the Income Tax £295,000 
—figures small in comparison to the 
great increase which has _ taken 
place in the amounts derived from in- 
direct taxation. I have now completed, 
and, I hope, made clear to the Committee, 
the results of the past year as far as 
Expenditure and Revenue are concerned. 
I now put the two amounts together. 
We allowed for a margin of Revenue 
over Expenditure of £183,000, and 
the Revenue exceeded the Estimates 
by £3,154,000, an excess altogether of 
£3,337,000. On the other hand, the 
Expenditure exceeded the Hstimate by 
£116,000, so that the real surplus of last 
year is £3,221,000. I am also able to 
make a satisfactory statement with 
regard to another important part of the 
finance of the year. I wish to say a few 
words about the general reduction of the 
Debt of the State. I suppose the story 
to be told in that respect will 
2B2 : 
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be satisfactory, unless, indeed, there 


be Members of this House, or of 
the outside public, who think 
that money may be better spent 


than in reducing the enormous liabilities 
which still lie upon us with regard to 
our National Debt. We have diminished 
our liabilities during the last three years, 
I think I may say, “by leaps and 
bounds.” Last year I was able to in- 
form the Committee that the round sum 
provided out of taxation for the reduc- 
tion of the Debt in the years 1887-88 
and 1888-89 had been £15,000,000, 
or an average of £7,500,000. I 
have more than kept up the average 
during the past year. I am able to 
show a reduction in the Debt of upwards 
of £8,000,000. In the year the Funded 
Debt was diminished by £20,944,000 ; 
on the other hand, the Unfunded Debt 
was increased by £16,159,000; so that 
the two Debts together were reduced by 
£4,785,000. To this total we have to 
add the diminished liability in respect of 
Terminable Annuities of £3,510,000, 
thus leaving the total reduction for the 
year £8,295,000. We havealsodiminished 
our liabilities in other respects. The 
Savings Bank deficiency is reduced by 
£260,000. On the other hand the 
Exchequer Balance, to which I shall have 
to referhereafter,is reduced by £270,000; 
so that the total amount by which our 
liabilities were reduced last year is 
£8,200,000. I will also state what will 
be the amount paid out of Revenue in 
the last financial year in reducing our 
capital liabilities, or applicable to 
that purpose. By Annuities and the 
Sinking Fund we have diminished the 
Debt in 1889-90 by £5,062,000. We 
have further to apply in redemption of 
the Debt the balance of Revenue over 
Expenditure in 1889-90, which consti- 
tutes the old Sinking Fund of that year, 
amounting to £3,221,000. So that the 
total cash applied, or applicable, 
belonging to 1889-90 amounts to 
£8,283,000. The amount of Debt 
which we have reduced in three 
years is £23,323,000— the largest 
amount that the Debt has ever been 
reduced in three consecutive years. 
This statement, however, is incomplete 
without an explanation of the position of 
the balances. Our balance at the 
commencement of the year was 
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£5,592,000 ; on March 31 it stood at 
£5,220,000, or less than at the beginning 
by £372,000. Yet we received 
£3,221,000 by the excess of Revenne 
over Expenditure. This requires 
explanation. In order to meet 
the temporary requirements of the 
War Office and the Admiralty under 
the Imperial Defence Act, we have tem- 
porarily taken out of the balances 
£500,000 for the War Office, and 
£337,000 for the Admiralty. We have 
also taken for redemption and con- 
version purposes about £1,678,000. We 
did not fully replace the Exchequer Bills 
presented for payment by £192,000. We 
advanced on account of bullion purchases 
more than we repaid by £150,000. On 
the other hand, there was paid into the 
balances, in respect of the Sardinian 
Loan, £53,000. The Revenue exceeded 
the Expenditure by £3,221,000. If we 
deduct this amount paid into our balances 
from the amount taken out, the result is 
that we arrive at the £372,000 already 
mentioned, which is the sum by which 
our balance has to be restored. It will 
be seen that the large excess of Revenue 
over Expenditure has assisted us in the 
redemption operations, and has enabled 
us to defray the Expenditure under the 
Imperial Defence Act without borrowing. 
Of course, I need not tell the Committee 
that we do not intend to deplete our 
balances permanently by the amounts I 
have mentioned. We shall have to bor- 
row the sums issued under the Imperial 
Defence Act, in 1888-9 and 1889-90, for 
the Army and Navy, amounting 
together to £1,497,000. We shall 
also have to make good a portion of 
the money tzken out of balances for re- 
demption and conversion purposes. I am 
sorry to trouble the Committee with 
these banking details, but these financial 
statements are sometimes referred to 


in the future, and it is custom- 
ary to explain the balances. But 
it is a somewhat tedious process, and 


leaving these details, I come to some 
larger and much more _ interesting 
figures. It may be remembered that 
at the close of the Conversion operations 
in 1888 we were left with a balance of 
Three per Cent. Stocks which had to be 
dealt with in accordance with the notice 
given in July of that year. The amount 
of the old Three per Cent.-Stock out- 
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standing on November 5, 1888, was, in 
Consols and Reduced Threes together, 
£42,325,000. In the course of the next 
eight months, by the action of the Sink- 
ing Fund, the amount redeemed was 
£1,356,000. Therefore, the amount 
which had to be specially dealt with 
was, in round figures, £41,000,000. 
This was the sum we were pledged 
to deal with under the Notice of 
July 6, 1888. I admit it looked 
a very formidable operation to oblige 
one’s self to pay off £41,000,000, 
unless they should be converted into new 
Stock, and as by that time the new Stock 
stood 1 or 2 per cent. below par, it was 
doubtful whether any large portion of 
that £41,000,000 would be automatically 
converted. I will not say I did not pass 
through some moments of anxiety. At 
one time the Money Market made me 
rather uncomfortable. I will admit that 
sometimes the large proportions of that 
sum did cause me some feelings of 
anxiety; but the resources of the 
country were so great and its credit 
was so enormous as to enable me to 
borrow any sum which might be neces 
sary. The resources of the National 
Debt Commissioners especially were ex- 
ceedingly useful. Iam now in a position 
to state how we dealt with the 
£41,000,000 which has been finally dis- 
posed of and wiped out altogether. We 
paid off in cash £24,378,000, of which 
the National Debt Commissioners sup- 
plied us with £10,800,000 ; and I had 
no difficulty in borrowing the remainder. 
There were exchanged for new Stock by 
the National Debt Commissioners on the 
Sth of July, 1889, £8,164,000-—an 
amount which they had bought from 
their own resources in the course of the 
year with a view to their conversion into 
new Stock, and whereby I was relieved 
from the necessity of paying cash to that 
amount. There were automatically con- 
verted into new Stock on the 5th of 
October, 1889, £8,426,000. Thus, out of 
£41,000,000 about £8,000,000 were con- 
verted, and the balance of the old Stock, 
£41,000,000, bas now finally and com- 
pletely disappeared. The Committee will 
like to know how much the Unfunded 
Debt in the hands of the public has 
increased in consequence of the Conver- 
sion and Redemption operations. On the 
30th of March, 1888, about £14,000,000 
were so held, and there are now held by 
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the public about £23,500,000. In other 
words, our liability towards the public in 
respect of short or Floating Securities has 
been increased by £9,500,000. On the 
other hand, during these two years the 
Funded Debt has been decreased by 
£28,500,000 ; and as the amount of 
Stocks held by the National Debt Com- 
missioners is larger by £13,000,000 than 
it was two years ago, our liability to- 
wards the public in respect’ of Funded 
Debt has been decreased by over 
£40,000,000. I do not pass away from 
this subject without offering a tribute of 
gratitude, not only to the Governor and 
Deputy Governor and Directors of the 
Bank of Eugland, who have seconded our 
efforts with unwearying care, but also to 
the staff of that establishment, in which 
these gigantic operations have been 
carried out without a single hitch, and, 
as I believe, without a single error and 
with the fewest possible complaints. I 
have completed my review, I hope not 
entirely uninterestiug, of the finance of 
the past year. Before I finally close the 
history of the last year I wish to state 
how I propose to deal with the question 
of light gold. The Committee will re- 
member I stated we had had a windfall 
in a profit on silver, a sum of from 
£600,000 to £700,000. I think that 
nothing can be more proper than to allow 
the silver to pay for the gold. We pro- 
pose to establish a Coinage Fund and to 
credit it with the £600,000. I propose 
in a few days to introduce a Bill to carry 
this out. I will just state, what bankers 
will beanxious to learn, what has happened 
with regard to the pre-Victorian coins. 
When it was determined to take these 
coins in hand it was estimated that there 
were in circulation 4,295,500 sovereigns 
and 314,000 half-sovereigns. It was 
expected that there would be sent in for 
exchange 2,169,800 sovereigns and all 
the half-sovereigns; and the cost of 
renewing these coins was estimated at 
£50,000, for which a Vote was taken last 
summer. The amount of coins received by 
the Bank of England up to the 2nd of 
April was 2,071,000 sovereigns (nearly 
the exact Estimate) and 210,000 half- 
sovereigns. The greater part of these 
coins has been sent to and weighed by 
the Mint, and, according to the present 
calculations, the loss per sovereign 
proves to be 4°7d., as against an estimated 
loss of 4-6d., and per half-sovereign to be 
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6d., as compared with an estimated loss 
of 5°9d. ; and, accordingly, the total defi- 
ciency to be made good on the coins 
presented at the Bank for exchange has 
been £44,000, against an Estimate of 
£50,000. I am now able to approach 
what is a more interesting subject— 
namely, that of the Revenue and the Ex- 
penditure of the coming year. The 
Committee are acquainted with most of 
the Expenditure, as I have given the 
figures of the Expenditure of the coming 
year in the Paper in the hands of hon. 
Members, so as to facilitate reference. 
The total Consolidated Services amount 
to £28,308,000, being £18,000 more than 
last year; the addition in the Supply 
Service, gives a total of £58,319,000, 
being £568,000 more than the Exchequer 
itself issued last year, so that the whole 
calculated Expenditure amounts to 
£86,627,000, as against £86,083,000, 
being an excess of £544,000. I have 
nothing new to say with regard to this 
Expenditure. The House knows that 
the chief excess is due to the Army 
Estimates. The Post Office and Tele- 
graph Services account for £150,000 
more Expenditure, but this increased Ex- 
penditure is more than compensated for 
by the estimated increase of Revenue. 
I ought, perhaps, to say that the Expen- 
diture would be £265,000 larger but for 
the tact that the Scotch grants have 
been dropped in consequence of the 
transfer of Scotch licences to the 
Scotch Local Authorities. When I 
come to the licences it will be seen 
that there is a corresponding or larger 
decrease, owing to the transfer of these 
licences to the Scotch Authorities. The 
House will also call to mind that this 
is not the total expenditure, because 
you have to add tothe items of expen- 
diture £160,000 in respect of the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Bill, and also 
£40,000 as representing the gain to 
which Ireland is entitled in common with 
England and Scotland, as her share 
derived from the transfer of licences to 
the Local Authorities. There is also an 
Estimate of £30,000, which some hon. 
Members may have szen, for additional 
requirements in Bechuanaland. That 
brings up the total Expenditure to 
£86,857,000, and that is the Expenditure 
which we have to meet. Now, I ask the 
Committee in what spirit am I to approach 
the Estimates? Ihavenowtheduty of fram- 
Mr. Goschen 
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ing my Estimates for the coming year, 
Am I to approach them in an optimistic 
spirit or to proceed with the same caution 
which I am blamed for having displayed 
on previous occasions? I have made 
many inquiries in many quarters as to 
the prospect of trade and industry and 
of general commercial activity for the 
coming year, and I am bound to say that 
the answers I have received recommend 
caution rather than sanguineness. [Oppo- 
sition cheers.| 1 ask those hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite who cheer 
that sentiment, to be good enough to 
remember next year, if I again have 
to present a satisfactory balance-sheet, 
that they share at the moment when 
the Estimates are framed, the temper 
in which I consider the Estimates 
ought to be drawn up. Seriously, I 
think that it would be an error to say 
that we can prudently count upon a 
continuance of that progressive pros- 
perity which I trust we may continue to 
enjoy, and of that speculative activity 
which has characterised a part of the 
past financial year. We know that the 
price of iron has largely fallen, and we 
know that. there has been a check in 
the shipbuilding trade. We know that 
the Stock Exchange transactions are 
not so many ; we know that speculation 
for the moment has calmed down, and 
though we may hope that the rela- 
tions between capital and labour, which 
were so strained at one time during the 
past financial year, may continue in a 
state of harmony and concord ; still trade 
is disorganised occasionally by the strikes 
which take place ; and, indeed, I am told 
that blows have been struck in some 
parts of the country to industrial enter- 
prise by the unfortunate differences 
which have taken place. I do not dwell 
upon that particular circumstance, but I 
do dwell upon the whole circumstances 
of the position, and I say that, while I 
trust we may have prosperous times, we 
must proceed with caution, because it is 
possible we may not have that progres- 
sive prosperity with which we have been 
blessed during the past financial year. 
It is clear that we must look upon the 
great articles of consumption with 
caution. As regards tea and tobacco, 
and the other items, we cannot 
count upon any large increase. I 
ask again, then, in what spirit are 
we to frame the Estimates? As regards 
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alcoholic beverages, I decline to increase 
the Estimat2 over the result of the 
receipts of the past year. I may be 
wrong. It may be that there will be still 
a continuance of the increase produced 
by rum, brandy, and other intoxicating 
liquors. I will go further, and say that I 
believe there will bean increase during the 
next few months in respect of thos2 
articles. That is highly probable, but I 
do not think that such increase will 
extend over the whole year. When we 
come to thos? months where the greatest 
increas? took plac2 last year, I do not 
think that there can be a cumulative 
force in this tendency to spend so much 
of our increased prosperity in augment. 
ing the general drink bill of the country. 
As regards wages, it is generally true 
that there is not a decline in the rate of 
wages directly prosperity begins to flag, 
and it may be said that you can count 
for some time upon a continuance of 
those high wages which have enabled 
the working classes to consume largely 
during the past year. But the sum of 
the wages to be expended does not only 
depend upon the rate of wage, but upon 
the continuance of employment of the 
workmen, and although we may all hope 
that ther: may be that continuance of 
employment, still I say it is in a spirit of 
caution with regard to the future that I 
think we ought to act. Let me run 
through the various heads of Revenue. 
I have not framed these Estimates in 


‘any pessimistic spirit. I will only sug- 


gest that it is just possible that we shall 
only have to mark time. As regards 
the Customs Receipts on coffee and its 
satellites, lam not permitted to expect 
any increase. The history of the past 
shows that it would be injudicious to do 
so. In fact, my advisers say that we 
should estimate about £3,000 less 
for coffee and £3,000 more for cocoa. 
On dried fruits I estimate an in- 
creas? of £14,000. Tobacco, looking 
at its history for the last two 
or three years, I estimate to give 
an increase of £213,000, that is 
about 2 per cent. on the present im- 
portation, while the increase of the popu- 
lation is only at the rate of 1 per cent. 
As regards tea, I assume that there will 
be a further transfer from China to 
Indian and Ceylon tea. I assume that 
10,000,0001b. of China tea will be 
displaced by  7,000,000lb. of Indian 
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and Ceylon tea—a very satisfactory 
prospect for India, and also a very 
satisfactory prospect in this respect— 
namely, that this Indian tea makes so 
many more cups of tza per pound, in the 
proportion of ten to seven, so that, practi- 
cally, tea has been cheapened to the 
working classes by the displacement by 
Indian of China tea, if the middleman 
would only give sufficient influence to 
this greater cheapness owing to the dis- 
covery and development of this great 
branch of our Indian trade. That 
diminished consumption of tea is equiva 
lent to about 3,000,000Ib., representing 
a loss of £75,000 in'Revenue. On the 
other hand, we have the fact that tea 
was not withdrawn in its usual 
quantities during the last two 
months of this year in anticipation 
that the Tea Duty would be reduced. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear,” from the Front Opposition 
Bench.] I hear a smile passing over 
the faze of the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. [Laughter.| It was an audible 
smile. [Laughter.| During those two 
months we estimate that tea was not with- 
drawn to the amount of £140,000, which, 
if it had been paid, would have swollen 
the Receipts of the last year. Now it 
will come in in the current year. Look‘: 
ing to these two counterbalancing effects, 
I add about £220,000 to the Estimates. 
On wine I will take an increase of about 
£10,000. But spirits, for the reason 
that I have mentioned, I decline to put 
at a higher figure than the enormous 
amount realised last year. In fact, 
foreign spirits I put at £80,000 lower 
than the amount received last year, 
while, on the other hand, British 
spirits I expect to increase by 
£40,000, with the reason for which [ 
will not trouble the Committee. _ The 
Total Receipts from Customs I put at 
£20,836,000, or about £375,000 more 
than last year. I now approach the 
Excise. Beer has been expanding, and I 
believe that we are justified in reckoning 
upon a slight further expansion. I place 
the Estimate at £9,650,000, which is 
£240,000 more than the net Receipts of 
last year. While I have taken off 
£80,000 from foreign spirits I put on 
£40,000 on British spirits, putting 
my Estimate at £13,900,000. The Rail. 
way Duty I estimate at £330,000. When 
Icome to the licences, I find that the 
miserable remnant left me by my right 
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hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board is still further reduced 
by £318,000, which I had to take off for 
the Scotch licences, and I am only left 
with £220,000 under this head as a 
source of Imperial Revenue. The total 
Excise Revenue I put at £24,108,000, 
against the net Receipts of last year of 
£24,133,000, or less by £24,000. But 
for the loss of licences there would 
be an increase of £286,000. Again, 
I think the Committee will see that 
I have proceeded with caution, but not 
with undue caution, in my Estimates, 
nnless they take a different view from 
me as regards alcohol beverages. I now 
pass to the Death Duties and the duties 
from general stamps. T'henew Estate Duty 
last year yielded £784,000, but it did not 
come into operationat the beginning of the 
financial year, and, therefore, it will give 
more in the coming year. I expect to 
receive £1,070,000 from this source. 
The Probate Duties I put at £2,400,000 
for half the duty ; the other half goes to 
the Local Authorities. Here, again, I 
must congratulate my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board on the good bargain that was 
made for his Department. The original 
estimate of the half of the Probate Duty 
that we parted with was £2,130,000— 
that half now is £2,400,000 ; so that the 
Local Authorities derive a benefit from 
the progressive nature of the tax in 
these two years of £270,000. By a 
strange coincidence that is the precise 
amount which the Wheel and Van Tax 
was expected to realise. The Legacy 
Duty is put at £2,840,000 as compared 
with £2,770,000—an increase of £70,000. 
The Succession Duty is naturally creep- 
ing up under the changes that have been 
made. The proceeds last year exceeded 
those of the previous year by £144,000. 
I assume an increase of £100,000 next 
year, and I put the amount at £1,150,000. 
Now I come to general stamps, and after 
the remarks that I have made on the 
general state of trade, on the position of 
the Stock Exchange, and the best 
forecast I can make, I find that 


I should not be justified in  caleula- 
ting upon any increase of Reve- 
nue from general stamps. The 


general stamps last year amounted to 

£6,157,000. I take the round sum of 

£6,140,000 as the general stamps for 

next year. The total Stamp Duties, 
ir. Goschen 
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including the Death Duties, I put at 
£13,642,000, as against the Receipts last 
year of £13,040,000—an increase of 
£600,000, of cours? entirely due to the 
increase put upon the Death Duties, 
The Land Tax I put at £1,030,000, or 
less than last year by £18,000, and the 
House Duty of £2,000,000—an increase 
of £22,000. Icome now to an interest. 
ing item—the Property and Income Tax 
—and there I think I am justified in 
being more sanguine than I have been 
with regard to most of the items through 
which [ have passed, because there we 
have safer grounds to go upon, as we 
have the advantage of the three years 
average. My forecast is not only pro- 
spective, for I can take a review of the 
general situation of the last three years, 
and I find we have now come upon an 
average of good years and are beginning to 
get rid of the bad years. That being so I 
put my estimate at £13,200,000, which is 
£430,000 more than last year. When I 
put this before the House last year I said 
I framed my estimates with some hesita- 
tion. I considered I was doing rather a 
bold thing in putting the yield of ld. 
Income ‘Tax from <£2,020,000 to 
£2,100,000. This estimate has been 
more than justificd by the expanding 
prosperity of the country, and this year 
I feel justified, from all that I have seen 
and heard with regard to this source of 
Revenue, in putting my estimate at 
£2,200,000, which gives a total for the 
6d. of £13,200,000. The vast increase 
in the proceeds of the 1d. as compared 


with the estimate put upon it by the 
late Sir Robert Peel in 1844 of 
£800,000 will be apparent to the 


public at large. It denotes the enormous 
power of this great fiscal engine 
—the Income Tax—which enables us, 
by the increase of ld. alone, to find a 
source of Revenue equal to upwards of 
£2,000,000 sterling As regards the 
non-Tax Revenue, I have conferred with 
the Post Office Authorities, and I 
feel justified in putting my Estimate at 
£9,750,000, an increase of £300,000 on 
the Exchequer Receipts of last year. Of 
course, it is not all profit, though it goes 
to swell the Revenue. You must deduct 
the corresponding item of increased 
charge on the other side. Telegraphs I 
propose to estimate at £2,470,000, which 
is £150,000 more than last year. Crown 
Lands remain the same as_ before— 
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£430,000 ; and the interest on advances 
I put at £240,000. So far, the Com- 
mittee will see that I have made good 
progress. When I come to the Mis- 
cellaneous Revenus I lose that profit on 
silver which I had last year. Stripped of 
that Revenue, I am not able to put it 
higher than £2,700,000, which is less 
than last year by £711,000. The 
decrease under Miscellaneous Items 
affects the whole of our, receipts from 
non-Tax Revenue, and the non-Tax 
Revenue altogether I can only estimate 
at £15,590,000, as against last year 
£15,890,000, a decrease of £300,000. If 
[ now add all the non-Tax Revenue and 
the Tax Revenue together, I get a total 
estimated at £90,406,000, against the 
Exchequer Receipts of last year of 
£89,304,000, which shows that I build 
upon an increase of £1,102,000. A more 
interesting comparison is obtained by 
setting my estimated Revenue against 
estimated Expenditure. The estimated 
Revenue is £90,406,000, and the esti- 
mated Expenditure is £86,857,000, and I 
find that I am left with a surplus of 
£3,549,000, of which [ have to dispose. 
Now, I come to what is, perhaps, as 
embarrassing a part of my task as if I 
had to impose taxation, namely, the 
use of this excess of Revenue over 
estimated expenditure. I propose, in 
the first instance, to deduct from this 
amount the sum which my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War tells 
me he can spend on barracks during the 
coming year. This brings me to explain 
how we propose to deal with that matter. 
The Committee will remember that 
there is a Bill before the House for 
spending £4,000,000 on barracks. I 
have conferred with my right -hon. 
Friend as to how this sum shall be met. 
We have taken powers in the Bill for 
borrowing money in future years, 
bat not in the present year. What 
is wanted this year will come out 
of the annual Revenue. But as regards 
the following years and the bulk of the 
expenditure we shall deal with it on the 
analogy of the Military Forces Localisa- 
tion Act of 1872. That Act contemplated 
barracks, storehouses, and buildings of 
that kind ; and the amount, if I remem- 
ber rightly, was £3,500,000. The 
reason then given for proceeding by 
loan—for under the Act power was 
given to borrow the whole—was that 
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| the Government had incurred at that 
time a very heavy abnormal charge for 
Army Purchase. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian, speaking at 
Chester the other day, said— 

“He would not grndge a large expenditure 
upon barracks, but he hoped resort would not 
be had to the somewhat cowardly practice of 
casting the burden on coming years. That 
had been done before, but it had been done 
when an enormous expenditure had been 
incurred out of the Annual Votes upon the 
abolition of purchase.”’ 

But the largest annual Vote under 
the abolition of purchase was about 
£900,000, and the heavy annual extra 
payment incurred last year for Naval 
Defences was larger than that sum by 
£500,000, so that we, too, are precisely 
in the same position as the Govern- 
ment of 1872-3. That is, that we 
have undertaken this large work 
for the improvement of our barracks 
ata time when we are making special 
efforts in another direction. But the 
Revenue was as prosperous then as it is 
now. At that time, too, there was a 
surplus, and the circumstances are 
thoroughly analogous. But we do intend to 
spend such an amount as can be spent 
this year, out of current Revenue, and 
therefore I trust my right hon. Friend 
will not think that we are cowardly in 
this respect. My right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War tells me that 
what he can spend this year is £300,000. 
I have not asked him to cut down the 
sum tv a minimum, but I asked him to 
tell me frankly the maximum ; and he 
states that £300,000 will be as much as 
will be likely to be spent in the present 
year. One word as to the general charge 
that some right hon. Gentlemen made 
against us, that we are having large 
recourse to borrowing. Whatever may 
be our plans, at all events up to the 
present we have not incurred any censure 
in that respect. We have estimated the 
Naval Annuity, which amounts to 
£1,429,000 in every year, over a 
moderate number of years. But in this 
first year it has proved, as we knew it 
would prove, more than enough to cover 
the expenditure of the year ; and, in fact, 
under the Naval Defence Act we have 
levied from the taxpayer in the past 
year about £1,000,000 sterling more than 
the Admiralty were able to pay out. 
Therefore, so far from having incurred 
any debt up to the present, we have paid 
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our way with regard to the navaldefences, 
and have carried a certain sum forward 
to next year. Hon. Members will now 
deduct the £300,000 required by the War 
Office, and they will find the surplus 
reduced to £3,249,000. Inowcome toa 
matter which will, perhaps, interest hon. 
Members more deeply even than the 
barracks scheme, looking to the interest 
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which has been taken in all parts 
of the Hous? in the question. It 
is connected also with the Services. 


The House recently agreed to a Resolu- 
tion calling upon the Government to 
supply to the Volunteers certain articles 
of equipment, and on fall consideration 
of this decision we now propose to 
accept the Resolution, and to set aside a 
sum of £100,000 out of the surplus to 
meet that demand. I leave it to my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War to find afurther sum of £50,000 
out of his resources ; and it appears to 
us that the sum ‘of £150,000 will enable 
us substantially to give effect to the 
Resolution which has been passed by the 
House. But until certain inquiries are 
completed it will not be possible to give 
full details. The Government are glad 
in this way to be able to meet the 
wishes expressed by Parliament for 
further assistance to this valuable Force ; 
but 1 think it is right to remind the 
Committee that every new grant made 
to the Volunteers must necessarily carry 
with it some corresponding increase of 
Government control, and that Parliament, 
in sanctioning increased expenditure, 
will require to be satisfied that it obtains 
a fair return in the improved éfficiency 
and heightened value of the Force. I 
have therefore deducted another sum of 
£100,000 from the surplas, and I have 
asked myself how I should deal with the 
remainder. If we were to look simply 
to popularity, I believe there is nothing 
we could do that would more satisfy, I 
will not say legitimate, but illegitimate 
public opinion than if we were to spend 
a very large portion of the surplus. I 
call.to mind all the demands made upon 
us’ from various quarters. I call to 
mind what the men of science have 
asked us todo. I call to mind what the 
artists have asked us to do, and what 
the educationists have asked us to do: 
If any collection of pictures is offered 
for sale we are denounced if we do not 
immediately purchase it. Every collection 
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Iam told is one which ought to be at once 


secured for the nation. If we have 
valuable sites we are told it is niggardly 
on our part if we do not erect magni- 
ficent public buildings upon them at the 
earliest possible moment. We are asked 
more largely to endow Universities. We 
are asked more largely to endow Technical 
Institutions. Weare asked more largely 
to endow Intermediat2 Education ; and 
now we Shall, be asked what we pro- 
pose to do with regard to assisted 
education. To meet half the demands 
made upon us, I believe £2,000,000 of 
this surplus would soon be scattered. 
Possibly the money would be well em- 
ployed, but it would soon be scattered, 
and the burdens of the people would not 
be lightened. We think that we have done 
a great deal in meeting the fair demands 
that have been made upon us. The 
other day we bought land at Kensington 
for £100,000. We have taken a new 
departure in giving sums to a number of 
new and valuable colleges. We have 
been more generous to the National 
Gallery and the British Museum. We 
have done a great deal. Though there 
may be at this moment rather a flow of 
opinion in the direction of extravagance 
and an inclination to call everything 
niggardly which does not correspond to 
the wishes of those who desire this 
expenditure — notwithstanding this, I 
think it would not be right to allow all 
these claimants to dip their hands ad 
libitum into the Treasury chest. As 
long as I retain my office | shall think it 
my duty, on the whole, to sit tight upon 
the lid of that chest. But it may be 
said that we have been extravagant in 
other directions. There are men who 
think that while we have been economical 
in some respects we have been extrava- 
gant as regards the Army and Navy. 
[« Hear, hear!”] I am glad to hear that 
that cheer was not a very general cheer. 
We have not been extravagant as regards 
the Army and Navy, if we have only 
done those things which were impera- 
tively necessary in the interests of the 
country. I would frankly say that when 
I leave my office I shall look back with 
some pleasure on having diminished our 
national liabilities through the conver- 
sion of the National Debt; but I shall 


also look back with pleasure, and 
with no apology whatever to the 
fact that, notwithstanding that I 
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have been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, I have agreed to large propo- 
sals which I believe will have the effect 
of strengthening the defences of this 
country. I think a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is one of the last Ministers 
who ought to be indifferent to the abso- 
lute security of our shores and the 
security of ourcommerce. What would 
be the effect upon our Revenue of 
even panic preparations? What would 
be the waste of money and the expense 
the moment the slightest panic occurred? 
But if the panic should be of a more 
real character, then every one knows 
that in a country like this, dependent as 
we are on other countries for our food 
supply, and dependent, too, upon that 
credit which is the mainspring of our 
commerce, I think it almost baffles the 
imagination to think of the consequences 
of a real, serious panic at the present 
moment when the whole edifice of our 
commerce and trade is built up upon 
credit. I think myself, and I say it in 
great frankness, that our bankers and 
merchants trade with too little reserve, 
and I think that the reserves of the 
supplies in this country are also reduced 
to an insecure amount. Looking to all 
this, I believe the Government have 
done no more than their duty in 
availing themselves of a portion of the 
great resources which the country has 
placed at our command in doing what 
we can to strengthen and improve our 
Army and Navy. We have done much. 
I will not recapitulate what we have done 
with regard tothe Navy. As regards the 
Army, we have armed the infantry with 
anew magazine rifle. We have supplied 
the artillery with new guns. We shall 
have. fortified our coaling stations by the 
end of this year. We shall have im- 
proved the defences of our Imperial 
Ports. We shall have done all this, and 
I say we have no apology to make for 
the large sums which we have had to 
impose upon the people for all these pur- 
poses, althongh we would gladly have 
used them to reduce the burdens 
which the people cheerfully bear. 
We must admit them to be heavy 
burdens, and we will lighten them as 
soon as it is possible for us todoso. I 
have said that, notwithstanding our 
surplus, we do not intend to listen to any 
proposals of extravagance. But Ibelieve 
that in the proposal I am now going to 
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make I shall have cordial support from al} 
Members of the Committee: We pro- 
pose, if we can persuade other interested 
parties to do so, to deal with the question 
of the postage to India and our colonies, 
and to reduce all rates, by whatever 
route, to 24d.—not ocean postage only, 
but postage by the quickest route. The 
existing rates to Australia, India, China, 
and the Cape range from 5d. to 6d., and 
the House is also aware that in the case 
of some of these letters they would be 
transmitted cheaper to their destination 
if they were posted abroad. No doubt it 
is a great anomaly that if letters are 
sent to Calaisthey can be posted to our 
officers at Quetta or in Burma more 
cheaply than if they were posted at a 
British post office. We propose, there- 
fore, to remove these anomalies if we can 
persuade the other interested parties to 
join us, because we cannot act in this 
matter without the cordial co-operation 
of the colonies themselves. The ocean 
penny postage has been recommended 
very much on the ground that it would 
draw us,closer to the colonies; but it 
would be a very unsatisfactory beginning 
to such a proceeding if we were to embark 
upon a heapening of postage to which 
the colonies themselves were opposed. 
My righthon. Friend the Postmaster Gene- 
ral will place himself in communication at 
once with ithe Agents of the colonies, and 
he will see, with every hope of success, 
whether they can be induced to reduce 
the postage in the future to 24d. by 
whatever route the letters may be sent. 
The loss which would be incurred by this 
process would be £80,000 in the present 
year. It would be £105,000 in 
a complete year. But I think £80,000 
will cover it in the present year, looking 
to the negotiations which will take 
place. Now, I intended to explain 
to the Committee how this loss would 
arise. But, looking to the ground which 
I have still to traverse, they will excuse 
me if I do not defend the proposal more 
than by making this statement, I can 
only say this: that we must assume this 
loss, because we cannot recoup ourselves 
on letters which go by the quickest 
route by any increased correspondence. 
We have to pay an amount equal to ld. 
for the foreign transit, and the cost of the 
letter in this country and in the colonies 
or in India is taken to be even more than 
1}d. Thus, if you add ld. to the 14d., 
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the cost of the postage will be more than 
23d., or at least fully 24d., and we can- 
not expect to recoup ourselves. But I 
have little doubt that the Committee 
generally will be prepared to make this 
sacrifice out of Revenue for the purpose 
of removing anomalies and securing 
cheaper communication with India. India 
will also have to be consulted on the pro- 
posal. We are at present in communi- 
cation with her on the subject. So far 
I have spoken of increased expenditure, 
namely, that for barracks, Volunteers, and 
postage. I now come to the point of re- 
missions of taxation. Bnt, still, I must 
ask hon. Members to be patient while [ 
deal, only in a word or two, with 
some very humb'e claims for relief. 
The Committee will think that it is the 
duty of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
quite as much to look to humble claims 
to relief, if there is any hardship or in- 
justice, as to deal with larger questions. 
Apprentices have to pay a stamp of 
2s. 6d. on their agreements, provided no 
premium is paid. Ifa premium is paid 
they have to pay the heavy duty of 5s. 
for every £5. If there is a premium of 
£20 they must pay £1. This appears 
tome a great hardship, and I propose 
that on no agreement of apprenticeship 
shall there be a higher stamp than 2s. 6d. 
Then, take the case of insurance policies. 
Life insurance policies are only subject 
to ld.; but health insurances, which pro- 
vide that ifaman falls sick he is to 
receive a certain sum during his illness, 
have to pay a 6d. Stamp Duty. It has 
been represented to me by the Societies 
interested that this is a hardship, and I 
propose to remove it by putting health 
policies on the same footing as other 
policies. I mention these matters, not 
as being of fiscal importance, but to give 
them the publicity they deserve. Quite 
apart from larger questions, I propose a 
slight change in charging the Income 
Tax as between different schedules. 
Complaints have been made that when a 
man loses under Schedule A he is not 
allowed to set off that loss under 
Schedule D. So it happens sometimes 
that a man who has lost heavily on his 
farm has to pay full duty on .the profits 
of his business without being allowed to 
deduct the loss on his farm. That I 
intend to put right by allowing the loss 
under one schedule to be set off against 
the profits of another schedule. There 
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will be no appreciable loss under these 
heads, and I merely mention them for 
the purpose of giving them publicity, 
The first serious inroad which I propose 
tomake on mysurplusisachangein volving 
the remission of the duty on gold and 
silver plate—a change which, I believe, 
has been expected, and I will not conceal 
from myself that it is not pleasant for a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
part with a tax which is paid with the 
greatest possible cheerfulness by those 
who have to pay it. There is a positive 
alacrity on the part of the chief members 
of the trade in paying the Plate Duties, 
and they are protesting in advance 
against their abelition, and I must, 
therefore, make out some case why we 
propose the abolition of these duties. 
The first shake was given to them by 
the Report of the Select Committee of 
1878-9, of which I was myself a member. 
They recommended as follows :—That 
‘* Whenever the condition of the Revenue 
will permit the duty upon silver plate should be 
abolished.” 
The Committee were moved to make 
this recommendation by the consideration 
of the unequal incidence of the duty and 
the great proportion it bore (nearly 
40 per cent.) to the raw material, 
and the importance of promoting the 
use of silver as an article of manu- 
facture. The Indian community soon 
fastened on the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee. I think myself that India has 
attached almost undue importance to the 
abolition of these duties. But the fact 
remains that they do attach enormous 
importance to the abolition of the Plate 
Duty. They consider it will have an 
effect upon the price of silver, and 
will enable them to send more articles of 
manufactured silvertothis cuntry,though 
I think they are rather sanguine in their 
expectations. It might be contended, and 
I have heard it argued, that we ought 
not to look to the wishes or expectations 
of India, but to British interests alone. 
But the argument had been rather cut 
away from under our feet by the re- 
collection in India of a transaction which 
they consider to have been unfair 
to themselves, justly or unjustly I will 
not say. But they consider that the 
duty upon the imports of British cotton 
goods was promoted and carried rather 
with a view to British interests than to 
Indian interests, and they have made a 
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kind of passionate claim in return that 
in this matter of Plate Duties we should 
consider the interests of India. Now, 
they have had a good deal to go upon 
with regard to declarations made by 
various Chancellors of the Exchequer. The 
abolition of the duty was recommended 
without hesitation by the recent Royal 
Commission upon Gold and Silver as a 
practical measure for diminishing the 
difficulties of India. It is difficult 
in the face of a recommendation 
of that kind, coming from a strong Com- 
mission, to resist that pressure. I men- 
tion it because, as I say, we must have 
strong arguments for the repeal of a 
duty, the repeal of which is opposed by 
the trade of silversmiths in England 
itself. The right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian handled the subject in 1881, and 
proposed to reduce the duties gradually. 
He would have preferred an immediate 
reduction, but he shrank from it on 
account of the drawback, which 
then was’ estimated to amount 
to £170,000. The right hon. Gentle- 
man subsequently withdrew his pro- 
posal, but referred to the matter 
again the next year. From that time to 
this the matter has been in suspense. 
My right hon. Friend, speaking of this 
duty, said— 

“The state in which it was left perplexes 
the market, places transactions upon old plate 
on an embarrassed footing, inflicts much 
mischief and limitation on the industry, and 
possibly tends to lower the standard of our 
manufactured goods, whiist obstructing the 
taste in design.’’ 

With all these declarations before us, I 
said last year that I should wish to adopt 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission to abolish the Silver Plate Duty, 
but that ] had no means at my command 
to make up for the loss and also to meet 
the demand on the drawback. Now 
that the moment has come, I consider 
we are practically bound, by all that has 
occurred in the past, to take the bull by 
the horns and to deal with the duty on 
this footing. Viceroys of India and ex- 
Viceroys of India have all attached the 
greatest importance to this matter ; and 
it would create a serious disappointment 
in India if we were not to deal with 
the matter. But, it may be asked, if we 
propose the abolition of the duty on 
silver plate, why should we abolish the 
duty on gold plate? The duty on gold 
articles amounts to a very small sum. 
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The House will be amused to learn 
that the greatest portion of the duty 
on gold plate is paid by wedding rings. 
Three-fourths and more of the duty, 
amounting to £23,300, on gold plate 
come from the duty paid by this most 
necessary article of civilised society. 
Otherwise gold plate is so small an item 
that, practically, no revenue whatever is 
derived from it. Nor would the ques- 
tion of drawback arise in the case of 
gold plate, and I propose no drawback. 
As regards silver plate, the amount of 
drawback involved I put at £120,000, 
which I add to the £80,000 we shall 
loss by the abolition of the Gold and 
Silver Plate Duties. The drawback used 
to be estimated at £170,000. But the 
uncertainty of the trade has prevented 
the accumulation of stocks, and I feel 
confident that £120,000 is a fair sum. 
But we do not propose to pay any amount 
of drawback which may be claimed. 
We shall take £120,000 as a maximum, 
and arrangements will then be made, 
which shall be stated later in detail, for 
paying the drawback on the stocks in the 
hands of dealers, provided they have 
not passed into use. I am told that it 
will be possible to get a perfect state- 
ment of the whole of the silver 
plate on which drawback may be 
claimed. If the claims should exceed 
£120,000, then a corresponding diminu- 
tion will be made upon the drawback 
claimed, so that the sum which the State 
will have to pay shall in no case exceed 
£120,000. The Royal Commission said 
that we should not pay more than three 
rears’ drawback, and it will be seen that 
£120,000 is about two years’ drawback 
upon silver plate, because the amount of 
Silver Plate Duty is about £60,000. I 
have now arrived at a point when I must 
attack the bulk of my subject. I trust 
that hon. Members will not feel that I 
have unduly trespassed upon their atten- 
tion in explaining these smaller items of 
remission. I have, of course, to think 
not only of the audience listening to me 
now, but also of those outside who are 
interested in silver plate or any of the 
other matters which I have touched 
upon. They require a rather full state- 
ment, and [ was therefore bound to 
make it, although it may be some- 
what wearisome. I now come to the 
larger remissions. After deducting the 
barrack expenditure my surplus stand 
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at £3,249,000. I have further disposed 
of £100,000 for Volunteers, £60,000 for 
reduced postage, and £200,000 for silver 
plate, leaving me in possession of 
£2,869,000, but after having read so 
much during a portion of this year about 
the gigantic sums that would be at my 
disposal, I confess that the proportions 
of that surplus appear to me to be 
very modest, when I have to set 
against this amount the number of 
claimants who have already put forward 
their claims to remission. There are 
the advocates of the abolition of the Tea 
Duty, but the abolition of that duty 
would mean a sacrifice of revenue of 
£4,900,000. Then someone spoke of a 
reduction of 2d. on the Income Tax. 
‘That would mean a sacrifice of £4,000,000. 
Then there are others who are not only 
anxious for a free breakfast table, but 
for free pudding as well, and who desire 
the abolition of the duty on all dried 
fruits. Then there are my friends who 
are interested in the brewing trade. 
They consider that they are entitled to 
theremission of the 3d. per, barrel imposed 
last year: Then there are the County 
Councils, who ask that we should hand 
over to them the House Duty, there are 
other persons asking for this modest trifle 
of £2,000,000, and others suggesting that 
the whole of the duty should be remitted. 
Well, I ask, what is my surplus amongst 
so many? I will proceed to consider the 
various claims that may be met; but 
instead of approaching the task with the 
feeling that I am going to give satisfac- 
tion to any of the claimants, I feel that 
the amount to be divided is comparatively 
so small that I shall create much dis- 
appointment in apportioning it. I first 
turn to the question as between direct 
and indirect taxation. It has been sug- 
gested that the present Government have 
favoured more than they ought the 
payers of Income Tax. A right hon. 
Gentleman opposite considered that we 
had unduly favoured the payers of 
Income Tax by reducing the tax from &d. 
to 6d., but I hold that in having done so 
we have simply restored the status quo. 
The extra 2d. was imposed for a special 
purpose at a special time when there 
were special exigencies, and it should be 
remembered that at that time a proposal 
had been made to increase indirect 
taxation, which proposal was, however, 
withdrawn. Therefore, I consider that 
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we have in no way altered the status quo 
as regards direct and indirect taxation or 
favoured direct taxation by the course 
which we have taken. Again, it must 
be remembered that we imposed an 
additional duty, the Estate Duty, upon 
real and personal property. Looking, 
then, at all the circumstances I do not 
think that we have altered the status quo 
Hon. Members may ask, what is the 
opinion that ought to be held with regard 
to the status quo before these reductions 
of taxation and these increases of 
taxation take place? That is a specu- 
lative question which would lead us very 
far afield, and on which there might be 
very great differences of opinion. I 
approach the question in a_ simpler 
fashion, and ask myself how the surplus 
of this year has mainly been produced, 
Has it been produced mainly by the 
incroase of direct taxation, or by the 
increase of sources of indirect taxation ? 
When the subject is considered from 
that point of view, it will be seen that we 
owe the greater portion of the surplus to 
the increased consumption of articles 
which pay duty and contribute towards 
indirect taxation. Out of the sum which 
remains to me, nearly £2,000,000 has 
been yielded by indirect taxation, and 
the Government have determined as 
indirect taxation has mainly produced 
the surplus, that mainly to the relief of 
indirect taxation shall the surplus go. 
Now, the surplus has been mainly pro- 
duced by the consumers of alcoholic 
beverages, but no man in the House 
would be prepared to say that they 
should be relieved. ‘The sum which 
they have contributed, which amounts, 
after deductions, to about £1,500,000, 
we propose to apply to the reduction 
of the duty upon tea by 2d. in the £1. 


The tipplers shall relieve tea. The loss 
upon the Tea Duty will amount 
to £1,500,000. I know that it has 


been said that a reduction of 2d. 
will not benefit the consumer; but I 
am not prepared to admit that argument. 
We have to look to our own responsibility, 
and we must bear in mind that a duty of 
6d. upon tea represents a very large 
proportion of the primary cost of the 
article. If tea were sold to the 
consuming classes at anything like 
the cost price, it would appear at once 
what an enermous relief would be given 
by a reduction of 2d.in the £1. But 
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the amount of the relief is concealed 
by the fact that the middleman 
walks away with so large a_pro- 
portion of the price which is paid by 
the working classes for their tea. In 
many villages the working classes pay as 
much as 2s., as 2s. 6d., even as 3s. for tea, 
while much tea can be bought at a cost 
price, 1ld. or 1s. If you take the price 
at 1s. 6d., a price at. which good tza can be 
bought and sold, and realise that from that 
price you are going to make a reduction 
of 2d., you will see that you are confer- 
ring an appreciable boon upon the con- 
sumer. It would be very satisfactory if 
full advantage could be taken of this 
reduction .by consumers, so that they 
should receive their full share of the 
relief. Let them, therefore, consider 
whether through better organisation, or 
by other means, it may not be possible 
for them to buy on better terms this 
article of primary necessity, this article 
so important to the whole of the working 
classes. I will here frankly say that I 
am opposed to the total abolition of the 
Tea Duties. There is no doubt that tea 
is the one article through which those 
who neither smoke nor drink contribute 
to the Revenue, and therefore I think it 
right that a Tea Duty should be main- 
tained ; and I should, besides, be sorry to 
think that we were going to cut off 
altogether any of the sources of our 
Revenue. But looking at the way in 
which the surplus has been created, and 
bearing in mind the circumstances to 
which I shall have to call attention here- 
after, I think that justice demands the 
application of this portion of the surplus 
in the manner which I have indicated. 
I proceed now to another article, in 
respect of which I propose to grant re- 
mission—I refer to the duty on currants. 
It is at present 7s. per cwt., and I pro- 
pose to reduce it to 2s. The loss of 
Revenue, after allowing for a very sub- 
stantial increase of consumption, will 
probably be £210,000. I am not pre- 
pared, looking to the further remissions 
which 1 have in view, to increase 
the amount of this remission on dried 
fruits by making it applicable to all. 
The Committee will ask why I have 
selected currants for this special benefit, 
while the tax on raisins remains as 
before. Well, currants come chiefly 
from Greece, and Greece attributes such 
immense importance to this reduction 
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that she is prepared in return to make a 
substantial offer of reduction on British 
manufactured goods. To Greece, the 
exportation of currants under ‘most 
favourable circumstances is a question of 
life and death, and besides the pleasure 
of reducing the duty on an article of 
general consumption in. this country, it 
is a matter of sincere congratulation to 
Her Majesty’s Government that we are 
at the same time able to propose a fiscal 
change which will be eminently advan- 
tageous to that little Kingdom, in whose 
fortunes the British people have always 
taken so warm an interest. Let me now 
mention the change in her tariff which 
Greece on her part is willing to make, 
which I think will be received with 
considerable satisfaction by certain of our 
exporters. On herrings there will be a 
reduction of 33 per cent., on cotton 
yarns 16 per cent. on single grey yarns 
up to No. 24 English ; simplification of 
classification in bleached and dyed, 
coupled with reduction of duty of about 
25 per cent. The extra duty on dyed 
yarns will be abolished; common grey 
cotton tissues reduced by 12 per cent., 
and for other cotton tissues a simplifica- 
tion of classification on the same princi- 
ple as that for yarns, while for cotton 
goods specially mentioned in the Greek 
tariff, such as embroidered goods, cre- 
tonnes, and men’s clothing, the reduc- 
tions range from 20 to 50 per cent. On 
linen, hempen, and jute tissues, the 
reductions range from 18 to 50 per 
cent.; on carpets and certain other 
mixed woollen fabrics, an average reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. is made. On indigo, 
the duty of about Is. in the £1 is 
reduced to a nominal charge of about 
ld., and the duty on acids -is reduced 
one-half, to a nominal charge of about 
1d., while on non-refined acids the duty 
isentirely abolished. These reductions will 
relieve the British trader from duties 
which are calculated at from £50,000 to 
£60,000 a year. The Committee will 
see, from what I have stated, why 
currants have been specially selected 
for fiscal favour this year. I should be 
extremely glad if the countries exporting 
raisins, such as Spain and Turkey, should 
see their way to meet us in a similar 
manner on a future occasion, when’ the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
again be able to achieve the double ob- 
ject of cheapening raisins to the home 
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consumer and securing lower duties on 
British exports to those countries. One 
piece of warning, however, 1 must give. 
I have been told that there is every 
probability that with the greater cheap- 
ness of currants, they will be used for the 
manufacture of wine inthis country. I 
do not mean the innocent currant wine 
that used to be made in simple English 
homes, but wine manufactured out of 
dried currants and worked up into claret, 
or what is sold as claret. In France, 
dried currants are, I believe, largely 
used for the manufacture of wine. There 
is, of course, no harm in wine being 
made out of currants, but if that be done 
the Excise might have something to say 
on the subject. It would not do to have 
such wine manufactured at home es- 
caping from Excise Duty, while imported 
wine had to pay duty. But I may go 
further, and warn the manufacturers of 
British wines that they are, in some 
cases, sailing dangerously near the wind, 
and that some of these wines are brought 
very near the standard of alcoholic 
strength which is taxable. Indeed, I am 
compelled to add to the Budget Resolu- 
tions one for imposing a duty on im- 
ported wine rendered sparkling in this 
country. I now come to another article, 
which is also one of universal con- 
sumption—I mean the duty on beer. 
I admit that last year, by changing the 
standard of gravity, I practically increased 
the duty to the extent of 3d. a barrel. 
IT also admit that I stated, in reply to 
urgent pressure from the brewers, that 
the tax had been increased for a special 
purpose, and that the tax having been 
increased for a special purpose a fair case 
would be made out for consideration if a 
surplus should arise which should permit 
an all-round reduction of duties. Beer 
would then have a claim side by side 
with other consumable articles. Has the 
case arisen? Who has paid the tax ? 
Some brewers have declared that this 
additional impost has been a kind of 
Income Tax upon them. But is this so ? 
Have they paid it, or have they recouped 
themselves by a slight deterioration of the 
article they have sold? I will not attempt 
to decide this point. I cannot admit 
that when a tax is put on a great article 
of consumption it must be regarded as a 
tax on the producer. However, looking 
to the whole circumstances of the ease, I 
am prepared to part with the additional 
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Revenue. As Chancellor of the Exche 
quer I will forego this additional 3d., 
though it makes a gap in my surplus of 
£386,000. At the same time, I must 
ask my hon. Friends who are interested 
in the brewing trade not to indulge in 
any premature congratulations. They 
must share in the fortunes and responsi- 
bilities of the liquor trade generally, 
and if special appeal should have to be 
made to that trade and to that 
interest they must share in the burden. 
I have now disposed of £1,500,000 as 
remissiun on tea, £386,000 as the loss on 
beer, and £210,000 as theloss on currants. 
Adding these together they make a hole 
of £2,096,000 in my surplus, and all that 
remains tome is £773,000 for remission 
and for the necessary balance to be 
carried over at the end of my account. 
The direction in which I now look to give 
relief is a class upon which I have always 
looked as being heavily taxed as com- 
pared with the rest of the community— 
T mean the class just above the working 
class, the class, if it is not offensive to say 
so, that begins to wear the black coat, 
who have a very hard battle to fight, and 
who have demands made upon them in 
many respects severer than those falling 


upon the ordinary working men. 
I refer to men with incomes rang- 
ing from £150 to £400 a_ year, 
men of the poorer trading class, 
small tradesmen, and clerks, men 
who generally live in houses of 
the value of between £20 and 
£60 a year. Upon these, who 


have to pay in addition rates and taxes, 
the House Duty falls with special severity. 
If they have shops they pay 6d. on their 
shops and they pay 9d. on their houses. 
Houses below £20 areexempt. Following, 
to a certain extent, the principles adopted 
as regards small incomes, I propose to 
reduce the duty on houses between £20 
and £40 from 6d. and 9d. to 2d. and 34d., 
and on houses between £40 and £60 to 
4d. and 6d. The Committee will 
perhaps scarcely realise the number of 
persons whom this will affect. The 
Committee scarcely realises, I think, 
the extent to which both the Income 
Tax and the Inhabited House Duty 
are paid by men of comparatively 
humble means. I thought at one 
time it might be reasonable to allow 
every Income Tax payer to deduct £400 
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from his income before paying Income 
Tax, but I was staggered to find that this 
would involve a loss of £4,700,000 out of 
a total receipt of £13,000,000. To allow 
every Income Tax payer to deduct £200 
would involve a loss of £2,500,000. This 
shows to what an enormous extent the 
Revenue is contributed to by people of 
small incomes. The relief which I pro- 
pose in regard to Inhabited House Duty 
will, it is calculated, affect some 800,000 
persons of humble means and will cause 
a loss of upwards of £500,000, or a full 
quarter of the whole of the tax. But it 
is a relief which I am glad to propose, 
and which I believe the House will be 
glad to sanction. I have two other 
minor proposals in regard to this tax. I 
have endeavoured to see whether 
lodging-house keepers could be re- 
lieved from the hardship of which 
they complain of having to pay 
on their houses as if they were resi- 
dences, when they are really places of 
business. I propose that, in future, 
lodging houses shall pay on the lower 
rate as if they were shops or places of 
business. We propose, also, to meet a 
wish which has been widely expressed, 
and with which I have every sympathy. 
We propose to extend the definition of 
structural separation, so that if a house 
of the value of about £20, let in tenements 
to the working classes, shall be certified by 
the proper Local Authorities to have been 
constructed so as to be fit for the separate 
habitation of the families of the working 
classes, it shall be treated as houses below 
the value of £20, which are now 
exempt on the ground of structural 
separation. I have endeavoured to 
relieve the pressure of the House Tax at 
those points where it seems most to 
weigh with heaviness upon that portion 
of the population who have the greatest 
difficulty in meeting the burden of 
taxation. Now, it will be seen that if 
we deduct the £540,000 which those 
changes and remissions in the House 
Duty are estimated to.cost from the sum 
at my disposal, £773,000, I am left with 
a balance of £233,000—as small a 
margin as I think circumstances will 
justify me in retaining. I ought now to 
have come to my peroration, and to have 
all but concluded the long statement 
which I have been making to the House. 
Under ordinary circumstances, indeed, 
I should now have completed my task, 
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but the circumstances are not ordinary, 
for two years ago we were called upon 
to deal not only with Imperial, 
but with local finance, and ‘to local 
finance 1 must apply myself for a 
still further short space of time.» In 
1888 I endeavoured to settle the ques- 
tion as between the ratepayers and the 
rest of the community, and I made large 
transfers from Imperial Funds to Local 
Exchequers. Somehow or other, the 
large amount of those transactions has 
not been sufficiently realised. I have 
been charged, and the Government have 
been charged, with not having fulfilled 
our pledges to the ratepayers, the County 
Councils, and the Local Authorities. 
It is said that the Local Authorities have 
not received that degree of relief which 
they expected. Well, if they have not 
gained, the Imperial Exchequer has, at 
all events, had the loss. I have practi- 
cally handed over £2,750,000 to the 
Local Authorities. The question is, how 
would the Local Authorities have been 
faring now if no change had been made 
connected with local finance, and how 
are they actually faring? I will take 
the three kingdoms separately. England 
has received a gain of £2,236,000 ; Scot- 
land, £282,000 ; and Ireland, £256,000. 
Accordingly, we are giving to the Local 
Authorities of the United Kingdom, this 
year, £2,774,000 more than théy re- 
ceived before Local Government was 
taken in hand. But let me put in this 
caveat. If the Probate Duty should not 
continue to yield the amount expected, 
the Local Authorities must take. their 
chance with the Imperial Exchequer as to 
the amount which the duty may yield. 
We assigned certain sources of Revenue 
to them, but we did not pledge ourselves 
to the amount. They will note, however, 
that this tax on personalty is generally 
progressive. But it is said that we are 
indebted to the Local Authorities for 
£800;000. A claim has been ‘put for- 
ward by Local Authorities belonging 
to all political parties that we should 
make good this £800,000. I noticed 
the other day that, in the other 
House of Parliament, Lord Ripon, 
Chairman of the Yorkshire County 
Council, spoke with as niuch warmth 
about the gap made in the finances of 
the County Councils by the loss of the 
Wheel and the Horse Taxes, as my hon. 
Friends behind me have often spoken in 
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this House, as if 1 were supposed to be 
pledged to make up the sum in question ; 
but’ I have always denied, and I do deny, 
that pledge. The Government was not 
pledged to any specific amount, if the 
House did not accept the means by which 
we proposed to raise it. Suppose I were 
to say to the Agricultural Committee of 
this House, or to the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture, “I will renew my offer ; 
I will pay my debt in the same coin in 
which I contracted it—I will re-introduce 
the Wheel and Horse Tax, and ask you to 
pass it.” Would that be a satisfactory 
solution? And yet no one can deny that 
I should have redeemed the pledge which 
I am supposed to have given. Hon. 
Members would not be grateful to me if 
I renewed those proposals. But, though 
I deny the pledge, I should much like to 
find the means for removing all complaint 
at the hands of the County Councils. I 
should wish to see them start on their 
difficult task thoroughly satisfied 
as to their financial position. 
More than that, connected with the 
question of rates and local finance is a 
matter of supreme importance — the 
question of the superannuation of the 
police, both in town and country. Hon. 
Members are aware of the most unsatis- 
factory footing on which this matter 
stands. In London the Police Super- 
annuation Fund already stands at a 
figure which absorbs £150,000 out of 
the total raised for police purposes, and 
the polic2 are not content, but are urging 
that their superannuation should be put 
upon a more satisfactory footing, on 
principles which have been embodied 
in Bills submitted to Parliament on 
several occasions. In the country the 
question stands in an equally, if not 
still more, unsatisfactory position. Some 
Superannuation Funds are insolvent, 
others are constructed on such ar- 
bitrary principles that no satisfaction 
whatever is given to the police. Bill 
after Bill has been introduced, but has 
been withdrawn, because the ratepayers 
shrank from facing the necessary cost, 
and there was no vther source of Revenue 
to be found than the overburdened rates. 
It would be a great satisfaction if we 
could find means for dealing with this 
superannuation of the police. I wish I 
could find a further sum to relieve the 
County Councils from the drawbacks to 
which they declare the failure of the 
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them. But more than this, I wish T 
could ‘find a sum to enable the Local 
Authorities to buy up some of that 
enormous multitude of licences which 
has so largely contributed to the drink 
bill of the nation. I wish I had a 
million and a quarter to dispose of for 
this purpose, aye, a million for England 
and a quarter of a miilion for Scotland and 
Ireland. Yet in what direction may I 
turn? I have stated that, as between 
personalty and the ratepayers, the trans- 
fer of the Probate Duty closed the 
account, as far as my own action would 
go. The Horse and the Wheel Taxes 
would be difficult to carry, nor would their 
aggregate amount cover the needs which I 
should like to meet. I am sure that the 
Committze are with me in my objects. 
Will they support the Government in its 
effort to find the means? The objects 
are great ; they are overwhelmingly im- 
portant ; but to accomplish them I must. 
raise £1,250,000. To find that sum 
I turn to alcohol. I propose a surtax on 
all spirits, British and foreign, of 6d. a 
gallon, to be specially paid over to local 
taxation account, to be used generally for 
the purposes I have indicated, and to be 
distributed as I shall pres2ntly describe. 
A tax of 6d. a gallon on spirits will yield 
£918,000 on the number of gallons 
which I have calculated in my Imperial 
Budget. But, Sir, we must be fair. It 
would not, I think—and I believe the 
House will concur with me—be fair to 
put 6d. on spirits without taking toll of 
beer. I told my hon. Friends connected 
with the brewing interest that we might 
have to meet again before I closed my 
speech. If alcohol is to be taxed for 
local purposes, in some of which the 
brewers are as much interested as the 
distillers, beer can scarcely escape ; and 
so I fear I must ask them to contribute 
the 3d. per barrel of which they have 
been relieved in the Imperial Budget, 
as their share towards that Local Taxa- 
tion Fund which I have been so 
peremptorily and universally called upon 
to reinforce. I will not press the argu- 
ment that there is nothing inappropriate 
in the consumer cf spirits contributing 
in some slight measure to the main- 
tenance of the police and of those local 
funds out of which the cost of pauperism 
has to be met. If the gigantic pro- 
rortions of the drink bill of the nation 
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are but half as responsible for police 
work and pauperism as is sometimes 
alleged, it is certainly not out of place 
that the consumer of’ spirits should con- 
tribute, in some slight measure, to the 
cost of those local purposes. But if the 
brewers contend that it is out of their 

ket, and not out of that of the con- 
sumers, that this 3d. a barrel is paid, 
I respectfully point out to them that 
in our proposals we include the assign- 
ment of a sum equal indeed to their 
contribution for the purpose of diminish- 
ing the number of existing licences, a 
process in which, I believe, they will 
find much compensation and consola- 
tion. I do trust that the Committee, 
if they agree to the objects, will 
support’ us in the means which we 
require to carry them into effect. I 
admit the struggle may be severe. 
We may have to deal with great 
interests, but if they are not short- 
sighted they will co-op2rate with us in 
the task we have undertaken. If we 
can settle this great licensing question— 
we cannot do so in one year, but if we 
can make progress towards solving that 
question—we shall have done something 
with which, I believe, all parties in the 
House will be satisfied. Let me place 
before the Committee the special distri- 
bution of the sum to which I have 
referred. The Bzer Duty, on its present 
basis, is expected to yield £9,650,000. 
The 3d. per barrel assignable to local 
purposes will produce £386,000. After 
making an allowance for some watering, 
foreign spirits, if subjected toa duty of 
10s. 10d. instead of 10s. 4d. per gallon, 
are expected to yield £4,822,160, and 6d. 
out of the 10s. 10d. will produce 
£223,000. I have made an allowance in 
my Imperial Budget for the reduction 
likely to follow on the increas of 6d. 
per gallon. The Customs and the Excise 
expect some decrease in consumption, 
not perhaps in the total amount drunk, 
as measured by measure, but because 
further watering may take place in 
consequence of the increased duty. If 
that should occur, possibly a large 
number of persons will not be so very 
much disappointed or dissatisfied. Home 
spirits, if subjected to a duty of 10s. 6d. 
instead of 10s. per gallon, are expected 
to yield £14,595,000, and 6d. out of the 
duty of 10s. 6d. will produce £695,000 ; 
and if the Committee add together the 
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additional duty on foreign and home spirits 
the total amount will be found to be 
£1,304,000. Therefore, the total further 
amount assigned to local taxation will 
be £1,304,000, and will be divisible 
according. to the proportion fixed for 
Probate Duty, and distributed among the 
Three Kingdoms as follows :—England, 
80 per cent., £1,043,200; Scotland, 11 
per cent., £143,440 ; Ireland, 9 per cent., 
£117,360. I propose to allocate the 
English portion as fullows:—To the 
Metropolitan Police Superannuation 
Fund, £150,000; to the County Police 
Fand, £150,000 ; to Local Authorities, 
for the purchase of licences, £350,000 ; 
and the remainder—£393,000, or what- 
ever it may be—for re-inforcing the 
funds of the County Councils; making 
a total of £1,043,000. If I now add 
together what I have already given to 
Local Authorities—namely, £2,774,000 
—and the further amount I propose 
to give—namely, £1,304,000, less the 
amount to be appropriated for licensing 
purposes, £438,000—the amount will be 
£866,000, or a total altogether of 
£3,640,000 as the relief to local taxa- 
tion. I may here state that it would 
certainly be useless to give money for the 
purchase of licences if at the same time 
we did not stop the issue of new licences. 
We propose, therefore, and we shall hope 
to carry, if the House takes a real 
interest in this question, as I believe it 
does, notwithstanding the tasks which 
are placed upon us and the duties we 
have to perform, at least this suspensory 
measure that, until the whole question 
can be dealt with, there shall be no further 
issue of licences at all, unless in excep- 
tional circumstances, such as-° the 
development of new populations or new 
wants which may appear here and there. 
Again, I say if the licensed victuallers 
take a broad view of their position they 
will s2e that this is a matter in whiclr 
the temperince party and they have 
one and the same interest. Licensed 
vituallers do not object to a diminution 
in the number of new licensed houses, 
and, certainly, the temperance party 
desire it ardently. Eighteen years ago, 
on the introduction of Lord Aberdare’s 
Bill, the licensed victuallers themselves 
suggested that they should be taxed to 
contribute to a compensation fund. We 
hope that we shall combine both parties 
and be able to reduce, or it all 
2C 2 
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events to restrict, the issue of 
licences. As I have’ had _ the 


opportunity, through the courtesy of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill), of 
learning what he has been doing in a 
very «assiduous study of the licensing 
question, I shall be guilty of no breach 
of confidence when I say that he would 
also propose in his Bill that there shall 
be a cessation of the issue of new licences. 
I am glad that we may find common 
ground in that respect on which we may 
work, The House will see that we have 
taken a comprehensive view of the 
question of Local Finance, dealing with 
it broadly and in all its aspects. We 
may be embarking on great difficulties. 
But the House will, I hope, relieve 
me from the necessity of explaining 
those proposals in further detail. 
[The First Lord of the Treasury here 
made a communication to the right hon. 
Gentleman.|] The transfer of old licences 


to new licences would continue. 
That is a further step which 
we consider to be necessary. As 


to the superannuation of the police, 
I omitted in my statement to say that, of 
course, while we find the new system of 
superannuation, and while a special por- 
tion of the tax is raised for dealing with 
this Superannuation Fund, we shall make 
it conditional on the Local Authorities 
receiving those funds that they on their 
part shall deal satisfactorily with them. 
We are not going to hand over this 
money unconditionally to the Local 
Authorities ; advantage must be taken 
of this occasion to put the superannuation 
of the police on a sound and satisfactory 
basis. With regard to distribution in 
Scot'and and Ireland those funds cannot 
be distributed precisely on the same 
footing, the circumstances being so 
different, and a future occasion will be 
taken to explain how the money falling 
respectively to those portions of the 
country will be assigned. Now, at last, 1 
have achieved my double task. I have 
dealt with the Imperial Budget, and I 
have had to deal with a supplementary 
Budget, and possibly in the opinion of 
some hon. Members they may find the 
supplementary Budget almost as interest- 
ing as the Imperial. We have opened 
up and are touching a large number of 
questions, and we have endeavoured to 
solve some of them without seeking any 
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violent measures. We believe it will be 
seen that if we are imposing a new 
burden on the consumers of drink we at 
the same time believe that great conse- 
quences may flow from the steps we have 
taken. I feel that I may have created in 
the breasts of many some disappoint- 
ment. The fabric of our finance is so 
vast and so gigantic that even a surplus of 
these respectabledimensions seem scarcely 
enough with which to work wonders, 
though I hope much good may flow from 
its judicious and equitable employment. 
I venture to hope that if the County 
Councils, reinforced by the funds which 
are placed at their disposal, are able to 
enter with fresh energy upon their task ; 
if the police is improved, if licences are 
diminished ; if, on the other hand, looking 
to the reductions of taxation, consumers 
of tea find some reduction in the price of 
the article they buy ; if humble house- 
holders find that the tax paper which they 
receive at Christmas, and which so often 
mars their festivities, shows even by a 
small sum a diminution in the House 
Tax ; if other classes feel the benefit of 
the remissions, which, though not heroic, 
we have made, I hope there may be some 
satisfaction, and that some portions of the 
community may look back with grati- 
tude on the Budget of this year. Above 
all, I breathe an earnest hope for the 
continuance of that prosperity which we 
enjoy, a hope thata further freedom from 
foreign complications may continue, 
that a strengthened harmony between 
employers and employed may, during 
the year upon which we are now entering, 
be developed and fostered, and that all 
may tend to increase those sources of 
revenue of which I am for the time the 
humble steward, and to which we must 
look for the means of satisfying both the 
demands of national defence and the 
constantly increasing demands of pro- 
gressive civilisation, as well as for that 
continuous lightening, if it may be, of the 
burden which rest on the shoulders of the 
people. 
EXCISE. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in addition to the Duty of Excise 
payable under the Act of the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter one hundred and twenty-nine, for and 
upon every Gallon computed at proof of Spirits 
distilled in the United Kingdom there shall be 
charged and paid the Duty of Six Pence, and 
so in proportion for any less quantity.”—(Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
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‘ (7.15.) Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 


I regret very much, as I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman will: regret, the inevit- 
able absence of my right hon. Friend the 
Member ‘for Mid Lothian, whose duty 
and pleasure it would have been to have 
congratulated the Chancellor of the 
‘Exchequer, not on the ability which he 
has shown—because that is a superfluous 
task in a matter of which he is a past- 
master—but on the favourable circum- 
stances in which he tinds himself, and 
upon the relief of various kinds which 
the right hon. Gentleman has been able 
to afford to the community. I am glad 
to find that the Chancellor of the 
‘Exchequer, at the beginning of his 
speech, did not put forward a surplus as 
being a matter to boast of on the part of 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer. I ven- 
tured last year to say—and I do not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
in an observation’ he made was alluding 
to it—that a surplus is not always a 
feather in the cap of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Iam bound to say that the 
explanation the right hon. Gentleman 
has given to-night shows that that criticism 
is not applicable on the present occasion. 
In some preceding years there has been 
‘an excess in the estimate of Revenue or 
an excess in the estimate of Expenditure. 
‘I do not agree with the view of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who, I read this 
morning, anticipated the Budget, and 
declared that the increased Revenue is 
due to a Conservative Administration. 
The mode in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has accounted for the in- 
creased Revenue does not seem to have 
any direct connection with a Conserva- 
tive Administration, except that the 
great rush for drink which has taken 
place this year took place previously in 
the year 1875, under a Conservative 
Administration. But the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that the growth of 
the Revenue has been principally in 
respect of the article rum, and I suppose 
the First Lord of the Admiralty may, by 
his exertions, have contributed to that 
increase, and that that is the reason 
he takes credit to the Conservative 
Administration for the large sur- 
plus. I am not going—it would 
be extremely unwise in me—to 
enter to-night into the very important 
matters laid before the Committee by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He has 
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shown one very satisfactory thing—that 
the Revenue of this country is recovering 
the elasticity it once possessed. The 
figures he has given with regard to the 
Customs and Excise almost exactly re- 
produce the figures of 1875, which we 
were in the habit of looking to as the high- 
water mark of the Revenue of thecountry. 
We find that the Customs and Excise 
in 1876 yielded £47,646,000, and that 
this year they have yielded £47,580,000, 
nearly the same figure. Eversince 1875 
we have been deploring the falling off 
both of Customs and Excise. We find 
now that the Stamp Revenue, which, in 
1876, was £10,200,000, has risen to 
£15,275,000—an increase of £5,000,000. 
In the House Duty there has been an 
increase from £1,400,000 10 £2,000,000 ; 
and in the Post Office Revenue there has 
been an increase of £1,000,000. The 
figures show that the general financial 
condition of the country is not only 
sound, but elastic. I refer to this only 
to show that we should not listen to any 
of the quack remedies which have been 
suggested in times of financial depression 
and commercial distress. We hear a 
great deal about Fair Trade, and are told 
the country is being ruined, and that the 
cause of the financial depression is the 
commercial system of the country. We 
have now proposed to us another remedy, 
and that is a dealing with the currency. 
These are ideas which enter into men’s 
minds when they find there is a tem- 
porary depression of trade or of com. 
merce, but in spite of Free Trade and of 
monometallism, -we see that all that 
distress has disappeared, that trade is 
reviving, and that finance is returning to 
its former figure. Therefore, we should 
wisely come to the conclusion that it is 
not Free Trade that is the cause of the 
depression, and that it is not bimetallism 
that is required in order to restore the 
finances of the country. Then we were 
told that the foreigner would drive us 
from the markets of the world. [‘ Hear, 
hear.”| Yes, the hon. Member for 
Sheffield helds that faith,I know. An 
interesting Report has been issued as to 
the trade of Germany for the first half 
of 1889, which is published in the Frank- 
JSurter Zeitung. That Report states that 
the imports into Germany have much 
declined in consequence of the protective 
tariff. It goes on to say that it is 
to Free Trade and her faithful ad. 
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herence to it that Great Britain owes 
her quick recovery of prosperity, for 
it enables her to obtain her raw 
material without additional cost. The 
result..is. that, while the amount. of 
German exports has fallen, the amount 
of English exports is increasing. I be- 
lieve that the Germans are now begin- 
ning to recognise that that condition of 
things is due to the protective policy of 
Germany and the Free Trade. policy of 
this country. In his former Budget 
speeches the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has taken rather a desponding view of 
the recovery of the commercial prosperity 
of the country. Last year, and in pre- 
ceding years, he pointed out that the 
Revenue from articles of consumption 
had fallen off. Iam glad that the cir- 
cumstances of the time have given the 
right hon. Gentleman confidence, and 
have cheered him up a little, and that 
the recovered condition of the country 
has induced him to propose the reduction 
of the duties uson t2a and currants. 
One matter to which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer alluded was the increased 
yield of the Income Tax, and a very 
satisfactory increase that is. The in- 
crease in the receipts from the Death 
Duties is also satisfactory. One shows 
the great growth of the income of the 
country, and the other is evidence of the 
great increase in the accumulated wealth 
of the country, and I think we ma 

safely draw the conclusion that both the 
commercial system of the country and 
its monetary system are sound when such 
results. are produced. Talking of the 
increase of the Income Tax and its rela- 
tion to the question of the National Debt, 
I took out some figures which I think 
are interesting. The figures show that 
in 1815 it would have required an In- 
come Tax of 4s. 4d. in the £1 to meet the 
interest on. the National Debt; while in 
1842 it. would have tsken an Income 
Tax of 3s. in the £1 to do it. Now 
the interest on the National Debt would 
be met by an Income Tax of 94. 
in the £1 ; and in the beginning of the 
next century it would probably be met 
by a tax of 6d. in the £1. That shows 
the enormous growth in the resources of 
the country, and we may rely upo. its 
continuance if we do not tamper with 
the commercial principles upon which 
the wealth and prosperity of the 
country are founded. The proposals 

Sir. W Harcourt 
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now made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will require careful examina- 
tion. Personally, I have always taken 
the greatest interest.in the reduction of 
the duty on inhabited houses, and. I 
believe that the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman in that matter will be a 
great boon toa large class of the com- 
munity. I regret that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has not carried his pro- 
posal even somewhat further. Ifthe right 
hon. Gentleman had remitted the duty 
upon all houses under £100 a year it 
would have amounted to a remission 
of £1,200,000. Out of a total of 
£2,000,000, the sum of £1,200,000 is 
paid by persons who live: in houses 
under £100a year. We shall, no doubt, 
go into the matter at greater length in 
the Bill to be brought in; but I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
the figures, with the view of going 
further than he has done with reference 
to the limit for Inhabited House Duty. 
There is another thing to be considered, 
and that is the great inequality of 
the House Duty with reference to 
houses at higher rents, and _ the 
very unfair assessments made on them. 
Everyone will rejoice that the duty on 
tea is to be reduced, but no one supposes, 
I imagine, that the reduction of the 
duty on tea will stop at 2d. in the pound. 
This can only be looked upon as a com- 
mencement of dealing with the Tea 
Duty. And the same may be said of 
the duty upon dried fruit. With refer- 
ence to the duty on beer and spirits, 
which it is proposed to increase, I have 
no sympathy with the beer and spirit 
interest which would induce me to 
oppose the increased duty, but [remember 
that, in the year 1885, a Government was 
attacked and turned-out when they pro- 
posed a duty upon beer and spirits not 
accompanied by a duty upon wine. But 
I did not hear from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that any additional duty 
on wine is to accompany the additional 
duty on beer and spirits. There are 
some other matters less agreeable than 
those which are present by their reduc- 
tion—namely, those which are con; 
spicuous by their absence. The Opposi- 
tion have always maintained that one of 
the first duties of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is.to remedy the inequality 
between the taxation on real and _per- 
sonal property. That redress the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer might, and I 
think should, have found out of the 
resources of his Budget. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, I think, last year, 
that this is a matter which requires time 
and consideration. So it does, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has had time 
and consideration, and froma Minister 
of his great and known ability and ex- 
perience the country had a right to 
expect there would be a serious attempt 
to redress the present injustice iu our 
financial system. There is another 
question which appears to me of. capital 
importance. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has a surplusof about £3,000,000, 
but he is not sanguine of any great 
increase in the Revenue, and, therefore, 
cannot calculate in future years upon 
surpluses of the same character. What 
is he going todo with the question of 
assisted education, to which the Govern- 
ment have pledged themselves? The 
Prime Minister said the question of 
assisted education would depend upon 
the surplus the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had this year. Not a word has 
been heard on that subject to-night. 
The fund out of which education can be 
assisted has been given away. We had 
a right to expect that such a sum would 
have been reserved out of the surplus as 
would have enabled the Government to 
redeem the pledges they have given 
with respect to education. I hope that 
before we part with the surplus we shall 
hear something from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on that subject. I hope 
it was by an oversight the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made no statement on 
the subject. I will not detain the Com- 
mittee any longer than to ask one or two 
questions. First of all, with reference 
to the coinage. The plan of paying for 
the deterioration of the gold out of the 
profit on the silver is one which, by an- 
ticipation, I have approved. The Chan- 
¢cellor of the Exchequer has spoken on 
this subject on former occasions, and has 
always said that he regards it as con- 
nected with the question of the £1 note. 
[ think it important that the Committee 
ghould have that subject fully discussed. 
I think the two questions are very 
closely connected, and we ought to have 
a statement from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the subject. I know the 
great influence the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer possesses with the moneyed 
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classes in the City, and I believe that a 
proposal on the subject of £1 notes 
coming from him would be very useful. 
With reference to the Floating Debt, 
the right hon. Gentleman has said truly 
that there has been a large reduction of 
the Funded Debt, which has been accom- 
panied by a very sensible increase in the 
Floating. Debt of somewhere about 
£18,000,000. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The increase in the 
Floating Debt in the hands of the public 
has been £9,000,000. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I only desire 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he means to make any special 
proposal or provision with reference to 
the Floating Debt. In the variations of 
the Money Market the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may be caught with the 
Floating Debt, and, indeed, I believe that 
for a few months in this year he was 
caught, and was paying more than 4 per 
cent. on the Floating Debt. There is 
only one other observation I desire to 
make, and that is with reference to the 
form of the Revenue Returns. They 
are greatly amended, but in some of the 
Returns of the Revenue which are pub- 
lished, especially the Quarterly Returns, 
the gross produce of the taxes is not 
given, but only the net produce which 
goes to the Government. That may be 
very well as a matter of account. It 
treats the taxes which go to the Local 
Authorities as if they had not been 
received at all. But the result is that in 
the case of the Excise it shows an 
apparent decrease, whereas, in point of 
fact, there has been a large increase. 
That misleads the public very much. 
I think the form which shows the gross 
produce and the amount transferred is 
the best. And now I have only to con- 
gratulate the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the country on the revival of 
prosperity which is shown in the condi- 
tion of the Revenue, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may be quite sure that 
there will be every disposition to deal in 
a spirit of candid criticism with the pro- 
posals he has made for dealing with the 
Revenue. After a period of depression 
we seem again to be rising on the crest 
of the wave. It is very difficult to ex- 
plain what are the causes which have led, 
throughout all the countries of Europe, 
to a depression of trade. I do not 
think the causes have yet been ascer 
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tained. In trade, as in harvests, there 
seems to be cycles—seven fat years and 
seven lean years—and none of those 
variations ought to disturb the deter- 
mination of the people of this country to 
adhere to the general financial and 
economic policy of the country which has 
brought such benefits to it, and has 
placed its finance upon so sound and 
satisfactory a basis. 

*(7.42.) Mr. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) : I will not now follow 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) in his references 
to the question of Fair Trade, some 
better opportunity will soon occur. Before 
making one or two observations upon the 
Budget laid before the Committee by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I should 
like respectfully to congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment upon the two great concessions 
which they have made. The first is the 
effect, the generous effect, they have 
given to the recent Resolution proposed 
to the House by my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Birkenhead 
(Sir KE. Hamley), and which I had the 
honour of seconding. The effect given 
to that Resolution will, I am sure, be 
heartily welcomed, not only by the 
public at large, but by every officer and 
man in the Volunteer force. I can only 
express the hope that the greater control 
which the Government propose to take 
over the Volunteer Force by reason of 
this increased liberality will not take the 
form of harrassing and trivial regula- 
tions. I also. thank the Government for 
what they propose to do as regards the 
superannuation of the Police Force. The 
Police Force have waited long and 
patiently for a great many years, 
and I am sure it is gratifying to 
those who admire their services that 
those services are at length appre- 
ciated by the House of Commons. 
I am sorry to learn from the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that, in 
spite of the carnest protests of all the lead- 
ing firms in the silver trade, he has de- 
cided to take off theduty which wasatonce 
a source of Revenue and a great preven- 
titive, 1am assured on all hands, of fraud 
upon'the purchaser. I very much doubt 
if anyone will thank him except one 
well-known dealer, who has agitated this 
question for a great many years, and, 
possibly some: Indian exporters of silver. 

Sir W. Harcourt 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: I made one great 
omission in my speech, which I regret. } 
ought to have spoken upon the subject 
of hall marking, which is mixed up with 
the Silver Duty. When I come to reply I 
will deal with the matter, but I may 
inform my hon. and gallant Friend and 
the Committee that we do not propose to 
abolish the compulsory system of hall- 
marking. 

*Mr. HOWARDVINCENT: Ifthe right 
hon. Gentleman assures the Committee 
that the matter of compulsory hall-mark- 
ing, to which the trade attaches enormous 
importance, and upon the maintenance 
of which it is unanimous, will not be 
dealt with, I will not proceed 
further into that question. But, as 
regards the duty, I should like to 
say a few words. 1 do not hesitate 
to once more call the attention of the 
House to the fact that every prominent 
manufacturer in the country is, so far as 
Ihave been able to learn, against the 
abol'tion of the duty. The silver trade 
is a flourishing industry. The statistics 
regarding it prove this, and a recent 
Parliamentary Return shows that there 
is a vast increase in the quantity of 
silver upon which duty was paid in 
1886-8;, as compared with the year 
1879-80. In London the increase was 
from 442,000 ounces to 535,000 ounces. 
In Birmingham the increase was trom 
75,000 ounces to 122,000 ounces. In 
Sheffield the increase was from 73,598 
ounces to 162,852 ounces, or more than 
double. There has also been an increase 
in the quantity of silver exported, 
and upon which drawback has been 
allowed in London, from 73,000 ounces in 
1879-80, to 101,000 ounces in 1886-87. 
In value, the increase has been over 75 
per cent. The only thing which has 
held the trade back in recent years has 
been the perpetual agitation in favour of 
an upheaval of the system which has 
worked well, an agitation which has dis- 
organised trade to a very large extent. 
Let me mention what the duties are. 
First of all, there is the duty upon gold 
plate, which is not compulsory, of 
17s. 6d. per ounce, and that, I understand 
from my right hon. Friend, is not to te 
touched. Secondly, there is a duty of 
1s. 6d. an ounce upon silver plate, which 
is compulsory. Thirdly, there is a 
countervailing duty npon gold and silver 
plate imported into the United Kingdom, 
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equal to the Excise Duty, and lastly, 
there are the licences to sell gold and 
silver plate. My right hon. Friend has 
not stated whether he proposes to do 
away with these licences. I trust he 
intends to do so; the trade confidently 
expect he will do so if the duty upon 
silver plate is abolished. These sources 
of Revenue have produced to the Ex- 
chequer,.on an average, as I gather, 
upwards of £130,000 a year, or, in round 
figures, £72,000 Excise Duty, £10,000 
Import Duty, and £48,000 from licences. 
Will anybody thank the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for taking away this consider- 
able source of national income? Mr. 
Edward Watherston may do so, but 
there are, indeed, few others. In 1883 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
thought he would abolish these duties, 
but so strong was the oppositiom of the 
trade that, on the 17th of April, 1883, 
my right hon. Friend and Colleague, the 
Member for the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), wrote to 
us— - ‘ 

‘‘The Government definitely abandon the 

proposal to repeal the duties upon silver 
plate.”’ 
Upon this subject 19 of the largest 
firms in the country addressed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
18th of December, 1888, a Memorial, in 
which they said :— 

“The agitation for the remission of these 
duties does not proceed from the public or the 
trade at large, but from a very unimportant 
minority, who have next to no interest at 
stake, und we, the representatives of firms who 
pay nfore than four-fifths of the whole duty, 
desire to protest against the representations 
constantly made by these agitators as being far 
from true.” 

Similarly, the Sheffield traders last year 
memorialised the Chanceilor of the Hx- 
chequer to the effect that— 

‘‘The majority decline to believe that the 
repeal of the duties on silver will stimulate the 
purchase of silver plate; that the tax falls 


almost entirely upon a aclass well able to bear 
it, and from which no urgent demand for its 


_Tepeal has arisen.” 


There is also the question of drawback. 
I understand that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes that only two years’ 
drawback should be paid to the trade, 
estimated at about, I think he said, 
£120,000 or £130,000. I feel convinced 
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of this, that two years’ drawback will by 
no means satisfy the trade. Are 
considerable stocks on hand upo hr 






it is only fair that, if the duty isa 
drawback should be paid in full. 
only two years’ drawback would. be 1 
politic and unfair to the trade. I need 
not press further upon the arguments. 
I have already detailed them, and they 
have appeared in the Press, and been 
endorsed by 54 of the leading manufac- 
turers of silver plate in Sheffield and 
London, and by the principal firm in 
Birmingham. These firms pay seven- 
eighths of the duty which is now 
to be remitted, and they beg the 
House to leave the Silver Duty 
and the compulsory hall-marking un- 
altered. I am glad to hear from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he does. 
not propose to touch the compulsory 
hall-marking, to which the silver trade 
throughout the country attach the very 
utmost importance ; but I fear that now ~ 
the duty is abolished, the apprehensions 
of some, that it will be exczedingly diffi- 
cult to retain compulsory hall-marking, 
will be realised. In conclusion, I will 
only say that, despite the brilliant and 
popular Budget laid before the Commit- 
tee by the right hon. Gentleman, I can- 
not help saying that I hope the time will 
come when he, or succeeding Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, will lay before, the 
British House of Commons Budgets 
which will deal, to use the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own phrase, with British 
interests alone, and seek alone to en- 
courage British manufactarer and pro- 
duction. 


*(7.55.) Mr. MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel): I am pleased 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes. 
to deal, in a comprehensive manner, with 
the question of light gold, but I must join 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) in the hope that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
see his way to give the public the boon 
of £1 notes. In past times we exported 
a great many old Dragon sovereigns to 
Ceylon, where they were used for orna- 
ments, and in Europe and America large 
quantities of our gold have been melted 
down. At the time of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion English heavy gold was melted down, 
and only the light gold coins returned. 
The cause of all the trouble is, as I have 
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already explained in the House, that we 
coin our gold absolutely free of charge, 
whereas other countries make a moderate 
charge for minting. If we charged a 
small amount, even } per cent, it would 
preserve our sovereigns, and we should 
not again be called upon to spend the 
£600,000 as proposed. I do not advise 
that we should alter the value of the coin, 
but I should like to have increased 
weight, using gold 9-10ths fine, which 
would make the coin more durable. 
I would also suggest that the Bank of 
England should be authorised to receive 
fairly worn gold coins, and melt them 
down at the cost of the State. I am 
very glad to hear that the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to abolish the duty 
on silver plate. A portion of the 
present duty is absolutely protective, 
because 1s. 6d. per oz. is charged on 
all foreign imported silver plate, while 
only 1s. 3d. per. oz. is charged on plate of 
British manufacture. I am glad, too, 
to find that the compulsory hall- marking 
is to be retained, because the charge is 
exceedingly small, and it prevents un- 
scrupulous dealers from deceiving the 
public, and so injuring the whole trade. 
That is a kind of dealing which was prac- 
tised when hall-marking of gold chains 
was not made compulsory, and it was 
said, J remember, that a copper coal scuttle 
and half a sovereign would make a gold- 
smith’s stock of gold chains. But the 
tendency of modern legislation is in 
favour of protecting the public from 
adulteration, either in food or in the 
material of the goods they buy. On the 
other hand, I donot see why there should 
not be some modification in the hall- 
marking of silver plate. It is done in 
the marking of gold. You can hall-mark 
gold at 22, 18, 15, 12, and even 9 carats ; 
why should not manufacturers be 
allowed to hall-mark different qualities of 
silver? Why not have in addition to 
our present standard of hall-marking at 
925 the Indian standard of 916, the 
French standard of 900, the German of 
800, for it is found that the lower quali- 
ties are more durable in wear? An 
arrangement of this kind would remove 
a great hardship. It sometimes happens 
that a work of art in silver of high 
artistic merit is sent to be hall-marked, 
and if it does not happen to come up to 
the standard of 925 this beautiful piece of 
workmanship is liable to be broken up; 
Mr. Montagu 
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whereas if a modification were allowed, it 
could be marked at a lower standard. Pags- 
ing from the silver plate question, I should 
like to direct the attention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to another subject. 
He has made a great reduction—a grand 
reduction—in the Debt of the country by 
his conversion scheme; but he might 
make another considerable saving by 
converting, or better still by re-paying,the 
Turkish Four per Cent. Guaranteed Loan. 
There is now a favourable opportunity, 
for the Turkish Government have agreed 
to convert their outstanding Debt, and it 
might be a favourable opportunity to get 
France to assent to the conversion or 
re-payment of these Bonds. It would be 
a saving of over £20,000 a year in respect 
to£2,000,000 of these Bonds that have been 
drawn fur payment, yet by some extra- 
ordinary circumstances have not been paid 
off. If no other means are adopted this 
country, can borrow for the purpose at 
2}? per cent., and France at 3}, and 
there is no reason why we should keep 
this outstanding Debt at 4 percent. At 
any rate, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could arrange that the Treasury 
should hold these Bonds. A short time 
since the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
refused to state the amount received 
from transfer stamps on Stocks and 
Shares to bearer, not wishing to antici- 
pate his Budget Statement. He has not 
now indicated the amount, but in his 
long speech it is excusable if he omitted 
some minor details. But perhaps he will 
tell us now what the amount is, and will 
consider whether the time has now 
arrived to change this very obnoxious 
tax. Irksome and obnoxious it un- 
doubtedly is to everybody concerned. 
I know for a fact that people come to a 
broker’s office on settling day with a 
mass of small bonds, and it is practically 
impossible for them to affix the adhesive 
stamp in time for settlement. Indeed, 
I have been told the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s life would scarcely be safe 
if he ventured within the precincts of 
the Stock Exchange, so great is the 
irritation caused by this transfer stamp. 
There is no objection to the payment of 
the money if only some other means 
could be found for exacting it; but the 
manner in which the tax is paid by 
affixing adhesive stamps, which will in 
time cover the bonds, is the cause of 
general complaint. 
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(8.5.) MAJOR RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) : 
An agricultural Representative is not 
expected to be a financial expert, and I 
am the last man to lay claim to such a 
character ; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has devoted a considerable 
portion of his speech to the subject of 
local taxation, and has granted an 
amount of £400,000 to re-inforce the 
resources of County Councils, for which 
we are by no means ungrateful; and I 
hope I shall not be considered presump- 
tuous if I suggest a method by which, 
without increasing taxation, he might 
increase his sources of revenue and give 
still further aid to the agricaltural 
interest. As the right. hon, Gentleman 
and every Member of the Committee 
knows, the law is continually evaded in 
connection with the transfer of shares. 
The amount of the share is constantly 
put at 10s., whereas the money absolutel 
passing amounts, perhaps, to £1. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would introduce a 
Bill to provide that the nominal amount 
of the money paid for the transfer of 
Stocks and Shares shall be printed on the 
stamp, and that if this is not done the 
transfer shall be null and void, the right 
hon. Gentleman might get a considerable 
increase of revenue. Then, again, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not 
particularly tender-hearted when he 
attacks a big interest. He has very 
properly taxed champagne, and put a 
+ per cent. on gin distilling, but 
I should like to ask him on 
what possible consideration is it that a 
beverage which has 15 per cent. more 
alcoholic strength in it than good port, 
sherry, or hock, should absolutely escape 
all duty whatever—I allude to British 
wines. If the right hon. Gentleman will 
take these two matters into consideration I 
think he might raise sufficient revenue to 
give us an extra £500,000 a year. 1 hope 
he will not think me presumptuous in call- 
ing attention tothese matters. Ionlydo so 
as a Representative of a section of that 
hard-working, uncomplaining class—the 
agriculturalists. 

(8.10.) Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvon- 
shire, Arfon): I just wish to ask one im- 
portant question arising out of the latter 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech. I am sure that he, with his 
commercial experience, will realise the 
fact that when he proposes to buy up a 
numbér of these licences and at the same 
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time to restrict the issue of further 
licences, that will have the effect of 
adding enormously to the value of exist- 
ing licences, and I would ask him if he 
has taken any precaution that this 
enormously enhanced. value shall not be 
brought in as a charge for compensation 
when this great question of licensing 
comes up for settlement. 

*(8.11.) Mr. BROADHURST (Notting- 
ham, W.): I have only one question to 
put, and in doing this I must express 
my regret that out of his large surplus 
the right hon. Gentleman has not seen his 
way to deal with the appeal made by 
Trades Union to two or three Chancellors 
of the Exchequer that the Income Tax 
charged on the incomes of Trades Unions 
derived from investments in real pro- 
perty should be remitted as I believe it 
is in the case of Friendly Societies. It 
is a very small item in the National 
Revenue, but it would give very great 
satisfaction to those Unions who have 
so invested their savings, and it would 
very much encourage further invest- 
ment in the same direction, a policy 
which I think everyone will commend. 
I do not know whether it is too late for 
the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
this question, and if it is not I hope he 
will do so. The amount of revenue 
derived from this source is but a few 
thousands a year, and not at all consider- 
able as compared with the great pleasure 
it will give to those concerned. Then I 
have only one other word to address to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
referred, in that portion of his speech ip 
which he spoke of the prosperity of the 
country during the last few years, to the 
great caution with which we must regard 
the prospects of the trade and industries 
of the country in the next few years; 
and then, in that portion of his speech 
he seemed to declaim somewhat strongly 
against the institution of _ strikes, 
speaking with strong emphasis as 
to their discouragement. Well, of 
course, we all discourage strikes where 
we find it possible to do so; but I would 
beg the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
remember that in periods of great pros- 
perity it is the only means labour 
possesses of enforcing its claim to a share 
in the general prosperity of the com- 
munity. I do not say the right hon. 
Gentleman intended his remarks to be 
so interpreted as a severe censure of 
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strikes, but I do say that will be the 
interpretation placed upon his words by 
those who speak and write a great deal 
against labour combination. I am giving 
my own impression, but I think it is an 
impression that will be created outside 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was unduly severe on the extreme 
action taken by many Labour Associations 
to enforce their claims to a greater share 
in commercial prosperity. One of the 
most notable strikes during the past 
financial year, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will remember had the sup- 
port of all classes of society, rich and 
poor, at home and in our colonies. In 
every direction it seemed to meet 
approval from Bishops, philosophers, and 
political economists. It would almost 
seem, from his language, that the Chan- 
cellor of, the Exchequer wished to 
revive obsolete theories of political 
economy which events of recent years 
have done so much to destroy. I hope he 
will avail himself of the opportunity at a 
later stage of qualifying, if not his 
language, at least the impression 
his language may convey. ‘This with 
the reference to the claim of Trade 
Unions for exception from tax on their 
real property is the only observation I 
have to offer now, though I do not say 
therz are not other portions of the Budget 
open to criticism and adverse comment. 
*(8.15.) Str R. FOWLER (London): I 
think the Committee must have listened 
with great pleasure to the very clear 
Statement we ‘have had, and there are 
many subjects in it that will have the 
greatest interest for the country. It is 
to be ‘regretted that it was not made 
earlier in the year. Much in it will be 
keenly criticised both in the great 
centres of this country and in foreign 
capitals. I am glad my right hon. 
Friend proposes to deal with the coinage, 
and I thank him for his action ; and, so 
far as I understand his scheme, it is a 
satisfactory method of dealing with the 
subject. And now I am going to give 
utterance to what Iam afraid will be an 
unpopular sentiment. I certainly listened 
with great regret to one part of the 
Budget, and that was in relation to the 
duty on tea. I cannot but feel it isa 
very serious thing to take away a per- 
manent source of revenue. The Tea Duty 
is not a heavy burden; it is a revenue 
that comes in very easily. Of course, 
Mr. Broadhurst : 
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the expenses of collecting the duty will 


remain the same, whether the 
tax is 4d. or 6d.,° and I do not 
suppose the ~ right hon. Gentleman 


anticipates any increase in consumption. 
I must say that I think that to reduce 
a source of revenue that brought in a 
large amount with little trouble is an 
important step, and a step which I— 
though I know not many will agree with 
me—regard with regret. I should have 
liked that with this considerable surplus 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
it is not large, but he admitted it is con- 
siderable--I should have been very glad 
if he had seen his way to remitting a 
penny from the Income Tax. The 
Income Tax presses very heavily on the 
middle classes. Of course, if a man has 
au income of £20,000 a year, he can 
without inconvenience pay a 6d., or even 
a 1s., Income Tax ; but the present rate 
of the tax does press heavily upon a 
large and important class. ‘Ihe right 
hon. Gentleman alluded to what I have 
always thought would be a very great 
advantage to the country. He said he 
had considered the question of remitting 
the tax on incomes less than £400, but 
he found that the loss resulting to the 
Revenue would be too great. I recollect 
saying in 1873, when the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
went to the country with a promise of 
the abolition of the Income Tax, that I 
was not prepared for that, but that I did 
think that incomes up to £400 might be 
excepted. However, the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not find his panacea accepted by 
the country, and he did not return to 
power; and when, after six years, he 
again came into office he had changed 
his view of the tax. I do not know 
what view he may hold now; but I 
think it is a principle of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to put all that is possible on the 
Income Tax, and to cut down other 
sources of revenue. Of course, we all 
recognise how valuable this tax is in a 
time of national exigency, but in a 
time of prosperity like this the classes 
who pay the Income Tax are justified in 
expecting some relief, and I should have 
been glad had the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seen hisway to afford that 
relief. However, he has taken a dif- 
ferent course, and I must say many of 
the rewissions he proposes will be very 
welcome to the country. I am particu- 
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larly glad he has made the remission in 
the House Duty ; it will be most accept- 
able toa large and deserving class. I 
congratulate him also on his proposal 
for reducing the postage to India and 
the Colonies. I was glad also to hear 
his remarks in reference to the trade in 
alcoholic liquors, and his attitude in this 
respect must commend itself to a large 
class in the country. I do not think 
the hon. Baronet (Sir W. Lawson), 
who may be taken as the apostle of 
the view that publicans are entitled 
to no compensation, was present during 
the speech; but in anticipation 
of the objections that may be raised by 
this section of Members I may say that 
I hold the view that publicans carrying 
on legitimate business under the sanction 
of the State deserve that their interests 
shall be considered in any changes that 
are made. It would be a gross injustice 
to deprive a man of his means of liveli- 
hood without offering any compensation. 
Although I think the Budget has those 
defects to which I have alluded in 
reference to the Tea Duty and the 
Income Tax, I congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman on the approval with 
which his able Statement will, I think, be 
generally received. 

(8.22.) Mr.OCTAVIUS V.MORGAN 
(Battersea): Perhaps the hon. Baronet 
will be surprised to hear a Member from 
this side sharing in his regret that there 
is to be no alteration in the Income Tax. 
I have no wish to see any reduction 
made in respect to larger incomes, but I 
am exceedingly sorry to find myself 
disappointed in the hope that the amount 
of deduction allowed would have been in- 
creased from £120 to £150, and the tax 
imposed on incomes of £500 instead of 
£400. I amsure a proposal of that kind 
would give great satisfaction. I speak 
with knowledge, for [have beenan Income 
Tax Commissioner for 17 years. In 
Committee of Supply, the hon. Member 
for North Camberwell (Mr. Kelly) drew 
the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the House Tax on tene- 
ments, and I, following him, drew atten- 
tion to the large number of houses now 
built with separate entrances for two or 
three families. I desire on my own behalf, 
and on behalf of my hon. and learned 
Friend, to tender grateful thanks to the 
right hon. Gentleman for his concession 
made in this matter. No part of the 
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Budget will give more satisfaction to a 
large number of struggling families in 
London than this concession. In regard 
to the reduction of the duty on currants 
the right hon. Gentleman has told us of 
arrangements with the Greek Govern- 
ment, by which they undertake to make 
reductions on imports from this country. 
I am most anxious to see closer com- 
mercial relations with Greece, and have 
no doubt thesearrangements will conduce 
to that resalt. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not tell us if the Greek 
Government will make any change or . 
reduction in the Export Duty on currants. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Iam obliged to the 
hon. Gentleman for mentioning the mat- 
ter. We have an engagement from the 
Greek Government that they will not in- 
crease the Export Duty on currants, or in 
any way take advantage of our conces- 
sion. 

Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN : I was 
in hopes they would abolish the Ex- 
port Duty on currants. However, 
they give us advantage in another 
way by making large reductions in their 
Import Duties on English manufactures. 
The right hon. Gentleman is to be con- 
gratulated on a very successful arrange- 
ment. I am exceedingly glad also that 
the question of police superannuation is 
to be settled. There has been for some 
years a considerable feeling of dissatis- 
faction among the Metropolitan Police on 
this ground, and this deserving body of 
men are fully entitled to what is pro- 
posed on their behalf. 

*(8.25.) Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars): I think the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is fully entitled to con- 
gratulation upon the main features of 
his Budget. It has been urged against 
his previous Budgets that the consumers’ 
interest had not been protected as it 
ought to be, but I think that on this 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman has 
saved himself from any charge of 
that kind. The right hon. Gentleman 
has told us that he did take duty off 
tobacco for the general consumer ; and it 
might be called a taking off of duty, but 
it might just as accurately be called the 
correction of a mistake made by a 
previous Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Of course on this side, and I hope by 
many on the other side, the reduction 
of 2d. on tea will be accepted 
as at least something on account. 
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But I know on this side it will ‘not be 
considered sufficient. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman may make up his mind 
that he will hear more of it, and I think 
a Division will be taken. I am’ pleased 
to hear of the reduction in the duty on 
currants; but the remarks of the hon. 
Member who has just spoken reminds me 
that when Iwas in Athens some two 
months ago this matter came up in con- 
versation with a man who, above all 
others in Athens, was able to give an 
assurance, and he assured me that if we 
took the duty off currants they would at 
once take off the Export Duty. It is but 
a small duty, a sixth or a seventh, of our 
Import Daty, but, however, my informant 
said nothing in respect to reductions of 
duties on English imports ; and it may 
prove to be the case that the concessions 
obtained on these will be of more ad- 
vantage to us than the abolition of the 
Export Duty on currants. With regard 
to the change in the House Duty, I may 
call' attention to the fact that it will 
add to the number of existing anomalies 
in respect to this duty. The principle 
on which the daty is charged, that is on 
the rental valug, is a fair one; but, un- 
fortunately, that principle is only carried 
out in reference to small hous2s, it is not 
carried out in respect to large country 
houses, mansions, and castles, which are 
rated far below their actual letting 
value. On one point Scotch Members are 
naturally much interested, the £144,000 
to be granted to Scotland. Oar share of 
the Probate Duty was applied to freeing, 
so far as we could, the first five of the 
educational standards. The amount was 
hardly sufficient; and I hope, in the 
allocation he makes, the right hon. 
Gentleman will remember that we still 
require something to free all the stan- 
dards in every school in Scotland. On 
account of the sum formerly given being 
insufficient, we have what are very much 
disliked—graded schools, schools where 
fees are charged, but which also receive 
a share of the Probate Duty. Therefore, 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
consult Scotch Members as to the applica- 
tion of the £144,000, and I am sure he 
will find the general desire will be to 
free all the standards in every school, 
and also to apply part of the money to 
evening or continuation schools. The 
feeling upon this point among the Scotch 
Members will be practically unanimous. 
Mr. Provand 
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When it was proposed last year to apply 
our share of the Probate Duty entirely 
to freeing education, there was not a 
single dissentient voice against the pro- 
posal, and we all feel that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could not do better 
than apply part of his surplus to freeing 
the standards in those schools which still 
charge fees, and in assisting evening and 
continuation schools. (8.31.) 

*(9.4.) Mr. HUGH WATT (Glasgow, 
Camlachie): I congratulate myself on 
having been present this evening to 
listen to one of the most able, exhaustive, 
and practical addresses ever made by any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer during the 
present century, and I may add that in 
my opinion, when the political history of 
this country comes to be written, the right 
hon. Gentleman will be entitled to a 
place, as one of the most successful as 
well as the most able financiers the 
country has ever known. [ should like, 
without unnecessarily occupying the 
time of the House, to call attention to a 
subject of great interest, magnitude, and 
importance, in connection with the opera- 
tions of a body of men who are practi- 
cally an irresponsible body, who are 
called upon to deal with transactions 
representing many thousands of ‘millions 
per annum. [I allude to the Stock 
Exchange. On this subject I might 
remind the House of the recommen- 
dations made by the Royal Commission 
of 1878, a Commission which was com- 
posed, for the most part, of exceedingly 
able and practical men. Since the Com- 
mission conducted its investigations the 
Brokers’ Relief Act of 1884 was passed 
—an Act which destroyed all public 
control over the operations of the Stock 
Exchange. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Essex and the hon. Member for 
Whitechapel have referred to stamps in 
transfers and Foreign Bonds. I am 
convinced that the only effective way to 
prevent the Revenue being defrauded is 
by carrying out the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission, and granting a 
Charter to the Stock Exchange. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
beg to remind the hon. Gentleman that 
he is travelling somewhat beyond the 
question which is at present before the 
Committee. — : 

*Mr. WATT : I thank the hon. Gentle- 
man for the intimation he has given, my 
excuse for seizing’ the present oppor- 
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tunity being that as the Government 
have appropriated private Members’ 
nights another will not b2 afforded 
during the present Session. I will not 


pursue the subject further. There is, 


however, one matter with regard to 
which I should like to offer an 
observation. I refer to sparkling wines, 
in regard to which I maintain that no 
advantaze is at present derived by the 
consumer. The tax on those wines is 
one which is a very slight advantage to 
the country at large, while it certainly 
has an injurious operation upon the 
trade, and I trust that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will take the matter into his 
careful consideration. I am authorised 
to state that the trade would much 
prefer a3s.or even 4s. rate to a differential 
tax as at present. With regard to 
another subject, I must confess that I 
should have liked to have seen a penny 
taken off the Income Tax ; but as that 
seems to be an impossibility at the 
present moment, and in the present stage 
of the financial condition of the country, 
I trust that by-and-bye he will be able to 
see his way to the wiping out of that 
imposition in its entirety. I would only 
remind him and the House that that tax 
was originally imposed as a War Tax, 
and was never intended to be a permanent 
burden on the people of this country, nor 
do I think it should be allowed to become 
a permanent tax, because in the event of 
war or any other great and pressing 
emergency, it would be very difficult, 
should that burden be continued in its 
present form, to find the ways and 
means of meeting the demands thus 
created. In conclusion, I have only to 
repeat my congratulations on the able 
andsatisfactory Financial Statement which 
has been presented by the’ right hon. 
Gentleman, and to express my opinion 
that it will meet with the general 
approval of the country. 


*(9.9.) Sir R. LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): I desire, Sir, as one who 
has some claim to speak on behalf of our 
fellow-subjects in India to express to the 
right hon Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer my deep satisfaction at 
the announcement he has made of the 
intended abolition of the duties on silver 
plate, an announcement which I am sure 
will be received with much gratification 
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throughout the length and breadth of 
that country. I am quite certain that 
the action of the Government with 
regard to this matter will be hailed by 
the people of India as a distinct 
mark of the sympathy felt in this 
country for its greatest Dependency. 
Like the quality of mercy, this remission 
will be twice blessed—it will be blessed 
to the country that gives it, and also to 
the country that receives it. On the 
one hand it will undoubtedly quicken 
the silver export trade of India, while it 
will encourage the art manufacture of 
silver in that country ; but, on the other 
hand, beyond this it will multiply for us 
in this country those beautiful objects 
of art which are manufactured in India, 
and which, in the present state of metallic 
art in this country, cannot be produced 
here, and which, in fact, can only be manu-. 
factured by the Indian artificer. Further- 
more, it will tend pro tanto to re-habilitate 
silver, at least to a certain extent, and 
thus’ will tend to afford relief to the 
agricultural and other interests of this 
country which are naturally affected by 
the appreciation of gold. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has alluded to the opposition which 
has been offered in anticipation of this 
remission of taxation by the traders 
of Sheffield, and some other centres 
of the silversmiths’ art in England. 
These manufacturers fear to meet the 
competition of the Indian artificers in 
their own trade, but I venture to submit 
that their fear is based on an entire mis- 
apprehension. The silver manufacture 
of India is entirely unique, being mainly 
composed of filagree work, grotesque and 
otherwise, requiring very laborious hand 
labour, of a kind certainly not likely 
to be carried on t» any large extent by 
the silversmiths of thiscountry. Having 
said this I should like to pass to another 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s State- 
ment, which deals with a subject of vital 
importance to the people of India, and 
that is the proposed remission of the 
duty on tea. I feel bound to say, as 
being myself a proprietor of tea gardens 
in Ceylon, that the Indian and Ceylon tea 
industry will not gain, but will rather 
lose, by the proposed remission of duty, 
because it is probably not understood in 
England that the remission of duty will 
act, to a certain extent, as a bounty or 
premium on the low-priced China teas, 
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and to that extent we should be dis- 
couraging the growth of the superior 
and higher-priced Indian and Ceylon 
teas. But my right hon. Friend fore- 
shadows that the Empire will gain by the 
proposed remission of taxation. He puts 
it that the consumers may possibly gain 
2d. per pound by the remission. I hope 
they may; but I doubt whether they 
will gain anything like that amount. I 
am afraid that a good deal of it will stick 
to the middleman on the way. Neverthe- 
less, that the consumer may possibly gain 
something I am free to confess, and I 
would sooner see my working-class 
friends giving up their gin and other 
alcoholic drinks, and taking to tea, 
even if they took to the low-priced 
and inferior brands of China. I 
consider the Budget of my right hon. 
Friend is distinctly a temperance Budget, 
and as such I hail it most heartily. 
The provision which is made by the 
right hon. Gentleman under which the 
County Councils will be able to control 
the supply of temptations to drink is, ir 
my opinion, a most statesmanlike pro- 
vision. The local veto has hitherto, as 
we all know, generally been hampered 
by this dilemma, that it involved a heavy 
local expetiditure, in order, in the 
exercise of that veto, to stop the supply 
of temptations to intemperance ; or, on 
the other hand, it meant the distinct 
robbing of the licensed victuallers, by 
depriving them of their licences without 
any compensation whatever. Well, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposals 
clearly postulate the principle of com- 
pensation to those whose licences are to 
be taken away from them. That, in my 
opinion, is the only principle which is 
compatible with national honesty. It is 
the principle which was laid down in the 
most emphatic manner by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle, 
in the published letter which he addressed 
some years ago to a licensed victualler 
in my own constituency of North 
Kennington, and it is a principle that I 
trust this House will maintain. The 
proposals of the right hon. Gentleman 
will at once, and perceptibly, reduce the 
number of licensed houses. It may be 
said, in fact, that this Budget of my 
right hon. Friend greases the wheels of 
temperance, whilst it acts honourably 
and justly by the licensed victuallers, 
and to every other class of the com 
Sir R. Lethbridge 
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munity, and as such, Sir, I hail it with 
the utmost enthusiasm. 

(9.20.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): Mr. Courtney, the surplus at 
the disposal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is £3,500.000, and that surplus is 
brought about by the increased consump- 
tion of spirits and beer. The question is 
in what way is that surplus to, be dis- 
posed of. I venture to say that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer makes a 
very great mistake in not availing him- 
self of this opportunity of giving Free 
Education to England, equally with 
Scotland. A contest will arise at the 
next election with regard to this ques- 
tion of Free Education, and then the 
country will be told that there is no 
surplus for the purpose. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : What election ? 

Mr. CALDWELL: The General Elec- 
tion. For Free Education in the three 
countries £2,250,000 would be required. 
That would absorb so much of the 
surplus. Then, as to the Inhabited 
House Duty. That would take £540,000, 
which still leaves £750,000 to be dis- 
posed of in any way the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might think fit. As to 
the reduction of the Tea Duty, it 
is a question how far the  con- 
sumer will 
We know that in the case of the 
London Coal Dues, the consumers have 
not reaped the benefit yet. Therefore, 
we should take care that the surplus 
really confers benefit when benefit is 
intended. The reduction of the Tea 
Duty will benefit the family man, not 
the workman who has to attend a coffee 
shop to get his meals. But if you 
abolished the School Fees the family 
would thus directly get the benefit of 
the money. And there is great reason 
why the surplus should be applied. in 
this way. The consumption of spirits 
may be taken to have remained stationary 
among those above the rank of the 
working classes, and the increased 
revenue from the consumption of spirits 
has been derived from the working 
classes. If the House is really to look to 
the proper application of the money, I 
would contend that the families which 
have been impoverished by this increased 
contribution to the Revenue, for alcohol, 
should be benefited by the application 
of part of the surplus to Free Education. 
It is evident that the system of the 


reap the benefit of it. . . 
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Conservative Government is to give 
grants in aid to local taxation, of which 
the landlords get one-half of the benefit. 
I contend that this money having come 
from the working men should go back to 
them, to benefit their families, and not to 
the pockets of the landlords. We have 
got the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
a difficulty. In dealing with the distri- 
bution of the Probat» Duty between 
England, Scotland, and Ireland hs pro- 
ezeded on the basis of population. It 
has, curiously enough, been left to a 
Conservative Government to deal with 
the three Kingdoms s2parately. The 


-result has been that the richer country 


got the larger grant, and Ireland, the 
poorer, got the least. You are going 
now to deal with a surplus raised from 
Excise. Is it not a notorious fact that 
Scotland pays more for exciseable liquors 
than Englind? Yet what does the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer propose to 
do? To give Scotland less than her 
share. In this case the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has told us that the money is 
to be divided between the three countries, 
according to the precedent of the Probate 
Duty distribution. 
‘Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not correct. The amount 
of the Probate Daty paid by 
England is far larger in proportion 
than that paid by Ireland and Scotland, 
but the Probate Duty was distributed 
according to the totil contribution of 
evenue from each country. Though 
England paid by far the larger share, 
we arranged that it should be changed 
in the direction of easing Ireland and 
Scotland by distributing the duty in a 
manner more satisfactory. 

Mr. CALDWELL: The _ popula- 
tion of England is seven times that of 
Scotland, and the amount granted to 
England exceeds that grant:d to Scot- 
land in proportion to the population. It 
may not exceed the actual amount of 
Probate Duty paid, but that it, in point 
of fact, exceeds the amount paid 
in proportion to population is un- 
deniable. With regard to this new 
surplus, Scotland will pay an _ in- 
ordinate share, yet she will not get a 
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proportion equal even to her population. 
I do not suppose the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer means to do the slightest 
injustice to Scotland, but, by giving Local 
Government to Scotland a year in 
advance, he did us out of £80,000. I 
do not suppose he will take any- 
thing from us this year. I. think 
the Budget, s» far as regards two 
points, at any rate, wiil not meet the ex- 
pectations of the country. I had hoped 
that when the Local Government Bill for 
England was before the country, and the 
Government were compelled to withdraw 
the compensation clauses, we had, once 
for all, heard the last of compensation to 
publicans. I do not know why the 
Government should haveentered on'a case 
of this kind at this moment. I do not 
suppose that the cause of temperance 
is weaker now than at other periods, and 
I think that this, like the Van and Wheel 
Tax, will militate very much against the 
Government. As to pulice superannna- 
tion there may be a considerabledifference 
of opinion in the country on the matter, 
and I think it is a pity that the Chan- 
cellor of the. Exchequer should have 
mixed up his Imperial Budget with an 
attempt t» manage and control Local 
Bodies who are to receive grants in aid. 
He would have saved himself a great 
deal of trouble, if, having money to hand 
over, he had given it to the Local 
Authorities, without instcuctions as to how 
they were to dispos:? of it. 


*(9.33.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
I congratulate the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on his Budget from the point 
of view I indicated last year, namely, 
that it is a step towards making 
the incidenca of taxation fairer be- 
tween the richer and poorer classes 
of the community. [ Laughter. | 
The hon. Mamber for Northampton 
laughs, but there is no doubt it does 
do that. I have always held that, 
under the present incidence of taxation, 
the richer classes pay a smaller propor- 
tion than the poorer classes, and I think, 
when the figures are gone into, it is 
impossible to deny that. I do not say 
the Budget equalises the incidence, but 
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“t goes a long way towards it. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seems to 
have relieved in all directions those 
persons who pay a larger amount in the 
£1, on their incomes than they are 
entitled t> pay according to the general 
incidance of taxation. The relief on the 
Inhabited House Duty, and the reduc- 
tion of the Tea Duty, will sensibly affect 
the poor. As to Free Education, it is 
very easy when a Budget is produced to 
say, “If something had been done in 
this direction it would have been better.” 
Of course we should all like to have 
everything relieved. I suppose every 
sort of taxpayer would like, out of the 
surplus, to get the whole of his taxation 
remitted, but, as we know, that is im- 
possible, and it seems to me that the 
right principle to adopt is to do our 
best to so adjust taxation that all classes 
shall pay according to their means. I 
have worked it out, and I find that if 
the whole Revenue were raised by Income 
Tax, the rate would be about Is. 2d. in 
the £1, but capital only pays 6d. in the 
£1, and whatever tends to diminish this 
inequality, is hailed with satisfaction. 
Something has been said about the 
licensing question. Well, I must say I 
commend the courage of the Govern- 
ment in tackling that question. I 
always regretted that the President of 
the Local Government Board did not 
stick to the provisions on the subject 
contained in his great Bill. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had done so, he would 
have deserved a greater monument from 
the advocates of temperance than even 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir W. 
Lawson.) I believe the only way to suc- 
cessfully deal with this subject 
is to go into it boldly. It is 
quite impossible to deal with public- 
houses. without -the principle of 
compensation, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary to grapple with the excessive 
temptations to drunkenness. The licens- 
ing question is one which, though 
troublesome, must be faced by some 
Government, and I doubt if our Friends 
opposite, when they come into Office, will 
care to touch it. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, by introducing the system of 
raising the money out of the drinking 
habits of the people to pay out a number 
of the licensed houses, is doing a wise and 
proper thing. I believe the scheme will 
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lead to the promotion of t2mperance ; 
and, though I am aware that in my con- 
stituency, as elsewhere, our opponents 
will placard the walks with the declara- 
tion that we are going to buy out the 
publicans, at any rate these provisions 
will tend to make the people more sober. 
The superannuation of the police and the 
reduction of postage are, no doubt, 
matters of great importance; bnt the 
great feature of the Budget, as I have 
said, is the reduction of the taxation of 
the poor. 


(9.38.) Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Bright-side): I must take exception 
to a statement made by the last 
speaker that this Budget goes a long 
way to redress the inequalities of 
taxation which press upon the poor. 
There never was a more unwarranted 
statement. Whence comes the fund 
from which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is able to make these re- 
ductions? It is almost exclusively from 
the working classes ; but the remissions 
of taxation which this surplus enables the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to make 
will benefit rather the classes above them. 
Iam not complaining of the reductions 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes. It is true that the working 
classes will be benefited by the reduction 
of the duty on tea, but is that not a re- 
mission that affects the rich in greater 
proportion? I believe the reduction in 
postage will affect our merchants and 
trading classes very much more than the 
working classes. Every mercantile 
house in the City of London will send a 
hundred letters for every one sent 
by a member of the working classes. 
The idea is excellent in itself, and 
although the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is making provision for a 
deficit which may arise from the reduc- 
tion, there can be no doubt that, in a 
very short time, that reduction, instead 
of diminishing the amount of Revenue, 
will tend to increase it. I do not at all 
despair of seeing a penny ocean postage, 
although I know that every Treasury 18 
opposed to Postal reductions. The 
contributions from that Service are 
getting almost beyond reasonable bounds, 
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and.more should be done t» develop 
cheap postage. I ros> mainly to say a 
few words as to the abolition of the 
Silver Duty. I congratulate the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on having the 
courage to abolish that duty and deal 
with that subject, and I hope and trust 
that his effort will not be abortive. I 
trust that this time we shall get rid of 
the Silver Duty. My hon. Friend and 
Oolleague the Member for the Central 
Division of Sheffield (Mr. Howard 
Vincent) is anxious to maintain the duty 
in the interest of the British manufac- 
turer, as he believes. The idea is, that 
to impose a duty of 40 per cent. on the 
manufactured article is to encourage 
home manufacture. Nothing can be 
more absurd. It is the old idea the 
pap2r-makers and others entertained, 
but the very reverse of that which they 
feared has always been found to be the 
cas2. We have always found that when 
the Protective Duties have been swept 
away the home manufactures have 
extended year by year. I congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman on the course 
he has taken, but I do not know what 
he is going to do as to compulsory _hall- 
marking. He advanced as one of the 
reasons for the abolition of the duty, that 
he was only doing justice to the 
fair claims of India. In that I quite 
agree, but yon cannot have one uniform 
standard of compulsory hall-marking. 
You must allowsome kind of elasticity, 
so that the standard adopted by India or 
any other country that may import silver 
will allow for the admission of manufac- 
tured silver into this country, I am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman recognises 
that something must .be done in that 
direction, so as to admit the articles he 
contemplates admitting by the abolition 
of the Silver Duties. I am glad the 
right hon. Gentleman has reduced the 
Tea Duty, although he has been criti- 
cised on his own side for doing so. 
One of his supporters deprecated the 
“abandonment ” of so important a source 
of Revenue. I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman is abandoning a source 
of Revenue at all; on the contrary, I 
think he is taking means to increase it. 
I have always felt that the reduction of 
duty has, within a certain time, compen- 
sated for itself by an increase in the 
consumption. I think we all agree that 
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the price at which tea is sold to the 
poorer classes is most excessive. When 
the duties on sugar were reduced, 
it was found that the taking of a penny 
off meant a great deal more than the 
penny itself in the reduction of the price 
at which the article -~was sold. The 
public get better acquainted with the 
net value of the article, which is dealt in 
with much more freedom as soon 1s 
reduction takes place. I believe, there- 
fore, that this is the first step 
towards a very considerable reduction 
in the cost of it to the people. I do not 
believe it is the last step by any means. 
Having reduced the duty by 2d., I think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
not remain there, but that he will have 
to go further, and the duty will probably 
be entirely swept away. We all regret 
that the surplus should have been de- 
rivedalmost exclusively from an increased 
consumption of intoxicating liquors. That 
increased consumption, however, has not 
been confined to one class. I notice that 
the increased duty on wine amounts to 
more than £120,000, which represents a 
selling value of between £1,500,000 and 
£2,000,000. It is also only fair to 
suppose that the middle and poorer 
classes have consumed their increased 
share of beer and spirits. It would 
be much to be regretted if there was 
any indication of an increased consump- 
tion of drink in the country, because 
we all believe, with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the greatest curse of the 
country after all is drink. I wish to 
invite the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to touch upon another question. I refer 
to the question of Free Kducation. When 
an hon. Gentleman suggested that this 
must stand over until the next election, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed 
anxious to repudiate the assertion. I am 
glad he should have done so. There never 
was a year in which the prospects of the 
Budget were so falsified as in the present 
instance. A short time ago nothing 
could be more explicit than the statement 
of the Prime Minister that we should 
have a free system of education if there 
was a surplus. The right hon. Gentle- 
man himself (Mr. Goschen) also said that 
the moment Free Education was estab- 
lished in Scotland a great grievance and 
hardship was established in England and 
Ireland. Certainly, therefore, we had 
2D 2 
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ample justification for thinking the right 
hon. Gentleman would have given us 
Free Education in this Budget. I cer- 
tainly trust the time is not far distant 
when we shall have Free Education, for 
no greater boon could be conferred upon 
the working classes of the country. All 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
done to-night, however we may ap- 
preciate it, falls far short of the 
gréat service he would have ren- 
dered to the country if he had given 
Free Education tothe children of the 
people. Nothing can do so uch 
to stop the tide of intemperance, and 
nothing has done so much hitherto to 
arrest that tide, as education. With 
regard to the question of licences, I 
would point out that the suspension of 
licences means making existing licences 
very much more valuable. That is a 
question that will have to be very care- 
fully dealt with before we go much 
farther. Iam sure we shall all be glad 
to pass the necessary Resolution to in- 
crease the price of spirits, and I am. glad 
of what the right hon. Gentleman has 
done with regard to the Silver Duty and 
some other matters: 

(9.53.) Mr. SALT (Stafford): The 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down complained that we have not got 
Free Education. Iam afraid that if we 
had Free Education the right hon. Ger. 
tleman would have complained that we 
had not got the Tea Duty reduced. We 
cannot have both things at once. We 
are told that we are to have a consider- 
able sum of money given to the County 
Councils, in order to deal with the 
difficult question of Police Superannua- 
tion. I presume that the object of that 
grant is tomake upa fund for Police 
Superannuation if various cases where 
the existing funds have proved to be 
insufficient. I wish to know how my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen) is going 
to deal with those counties in which the 
funds are sound and sufficient. It 
would not be very fair to make grants 
in cases where the funds are insufficient 
and to do nothing for the few counties 
in which the funds are sound. A ques- 
tion with regard to sparkling wines has 
been brought to my attention. I am 

Mr. Mundella 
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told that agreat grievance exists respecting 
the surtax on sparkling wines being 
charged as an ad valorem duty, and it is 
said to give rise tofraud. I have no 
personal interest in the question, but I 
trust the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will see his way to give it his attention. 
The pruposal respecting the purchase of 
licences has my sympathy and support. 
Ionly wish that the suggestion made 
in this respect years ago by Lord Aber. 
dare had been carried out. Had it been, 
very many difficulties in connection 
with the liquor trade would now 
have been cleared away. Very great. 
difficulty will probably be experienced 
in applying the funds to the purchase of 
licences. The value of public house 
licences has, in the last few years, enor- 
mously increased—in many respects to 
quite an artificial value. The whole of 
the beer trade’ has drifted into quite a 
different class of business altogether 
during the last 10 or 15 years. Instead 
of being in the hands of a great number 
of small people, the trade is now in the 
hands of large brewers and capitalists, 
whoare buying up retail houses at very 
much more than market value. The 
transfer of licences from one place to 
another is a matter which, no doubt, will 
also have consideration. The reason I 
mention this is, that if it has to be dealt 
with by the Local Bodies in the counties, 
they will, I think, require some rather 
distinct directions from Parliament as to 
the lines on which they ought to proceed. 
I must venture to warn hon. Members 
net to expect very great results from 
diminishing the number of public houses, 
as regards the amount of beer and spirits 
consumed in thecountry. I expect some 
good, however, from my right hon. 
Friend’s proposal, and I think some of the 
worst public houses wi!l be cleared away, 
to the great benefit of the community. 
Observation has naturally been made on 
the very large amount received from the 
Alcoholic Duties in the past year, but I 
think we are rather apt to get on the 
high horse and talk about how the poor 
people drink. What has happened is 
simply this: During the last few months 
working men, who, a little while ago 
were earning some l6€s., or 18s., or £1 a 
week, have had their wages increased in 
some cases to 6s.,7s., or 10s.a day. These 
men, when they were receiving very low 
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wages, lived upon tea. Now they are 
earning good wages they live upon beer. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
On brandy. 

Mr. SALT: Well, brandy. At all 
events, there is no reason why this in- 
crease in the consumption should be 
attributed t) excessive drinking. I de- 
plore excessive drinking just as much as 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, but I cannot say that I deplore 
the fact that working men are receiving 
such good wages that they are able to 
live well and comfortably, and as English 
working men ought to live. 

(10.5.) Dre. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): I wish to draw the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s attention to a blot cn 
an otherwise excellent Budget. I have 
always been a very strong advocate of 
temperance Ever since I ent2red Parlia- 
ment I have supported extreme tem- 
perance legislation, and I have myself 
secured the passing of Bills which have 
much diminished drinking hours in 
public houses. I have no friend among 
the publicans. I have been constantly 
and persistently opposed by the publicans, 
and so long as I remain in Parliament am 
likely to be opposed by them. But, Sir, 
Iam a friend of fair play. When my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers) was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he proposed to put a small 
tax on beer and a large tax on whisky. 
I opposed that as grossly unfair, and I 
regard the present proposal of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with regard to 
the whisky duty as grossly unfair in 
the same way. I am in favour of taxing 
alcohol to the utmost extent of taxation 
it will bear without encouraging illicit 
distillation, but as regards whisky the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue said 
it would be dangerous to add any taxa- 
tion for fear of increasing illicit distilla- 
tion. It is notorious that alcohol is 
chiefly consumed in England in the form 
of beer, while in Scotland it is consumed 

an the form of whisky. In the form of 
beer alcohol pays about 1s. 5d. a gallon 
of proof spirit, at present, whereas in the 
form of whisky a tax is imposed to the 


extent of about 10s. per gallon of proof 


spirit. You propose now to add 3d. per 
cask upon beer and to add 6d. per gallon 
on whisky. Is not this making people 
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pay enormously more than people in 
England through their favourite tipple? 
What makes the grievance more serious 
in the case of Scotland is, that we 
recognise no vested right in licences, and 
do not want you to assist us to purchase 
licences. In every step we have taken in 
the way of curtailing the trade of 
licensed houses, we have given no com- 
pensation, The law with us stands on 
quite a different basis from that which it 
occupies in England. The Magistrates 
who represent the people in Scotland’ 
have absolute control in the matter of 
new licences. If I thought you could 
diminish the consumption of whisky by 
any extra taxation, 1 should overlook a 
great deal in the way of unfairness in 
any proposal to achieve such an object ; 
but Ido not believe this proposal will 
have that result. We have a great deal 
of illicit distillation, as it is, and if you 
increase the tax you run a great danger 
of increasing this illicit distillation. 
When the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) brought forward his pro- 
posal it created so great an outcry 
that he was obliged to abandon it, and I 
shall be very much surprised if the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer does 
not find himself in a similar position. 
It will not improve the feeling with 
which the people of Scotland will receive 
these repeatedattacksupon their favourite 
beverage—a beverage which has been 
described as almost synonymous with 
freedom—when they remember that of 
the two Chancellors of the Exchequer 
who have made them, one was a Mem- 
ber, and the other an ex-Member, for the 
City of Edinburgh. I should like to ask 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer what he 
proposes to do with the £144,000 he 

intends to allocate to Scotland. The 

Probate Duty grant given last year aided 

the remission of school fees to a certain 

extent, but it has been insufficient, and I 

trust the right hon. Gentleman will see 

his way to follow precedent in this 

matter, and complete the work then 

commenced. There can be no difficulty 

in the matter. The work has been half 

done, and Local Authorities have been 

led into extravagancies which will com- 

pel them either to impos heavy loca! taxa- 

tion, or to retract the benefits which 
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have already been conferred, and this 
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£144,000 would be a most acceptable 
sum for the crowning of the edifice that 
has been raised. 

*(10.15.) Mr. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): It is perhaps well,. before 
this debate closes, that one or two 
remarks should be offered by a County 
Member on this side of the House, inas- 
much as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has dealt 
very generously—some people may think 

-almost too generously—with County 
Finance. I understand that the Probate 
Duty has amounted to more than the 
right hon. Gentleman anticipated, and 
yet he is proposing to hand us over the 
proceeds of the Beer Duty. I 
would add one word of protest to what 
has fallen from my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield : Mr. Mundella), and 
other Members, on the question of Free 
Education. After the very distinct 
announcements of the Prime Minister 
in the autumn, the words in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to 
Assisted Education struck me as singu- 
lar. He put the question of Free 
Education on a par with buying 
pictures for the National Gallery. He 
went on to say that if he yielded to such 
demands—if he did not sit tight on the 
lid of the chest—he would have the 
whole of his mighty surplus scattered, 
and still the burdens of the people would 
not be lightened. I am sure the country 
will take note of the position to which 
Free Education has been relegated by 
the right hon. Gentleman. On one 
subject I am _ sure the proposals 
of the right hon. Gentleman will 
meet with universal acceptance. 1 
refer to the Inhabited House Duty. 
Those acquainted with Town Holdings 
might possibly object that this remission 
is only too likely to go in London, not 
into the pockets of the poor occupiers of 
small houses, but rather into the hands of 
house-jobbers and owners of small 
property. The class the right hon. Gentle- 
man wishes to relieve is substantially the 
class whose incomes vary from 
£150 to £400, and a little over. Weall 
wish to relieve them, but I venture to 
say it is time to consider this question of 
the taxation of small and precarious in 
comes on a somewhat wider principle 
than is contained in the Budget. I do 
think that when we have a surplus of 
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£3,250,000 in one year, to be followed by 
a surplus of £3,500,000 in the next, a 
great opportunity has been afforded to 
a financier who has brilliantly distin. 
guished his tenure of his present office of 
dealing with this question of small and 
precarious incomes. I hope that next 
year the question may come more to the 
fore, and that some relief from direct 
taxation will be afforded to small incomes, 
With regard to the temperance question, 
we must all feel some pleasure at seeing 
theright hon. Gentleman so conspicuously 
and so obviously running off with the 
Bill of the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington (Lord R. Churchill) 
under hisarm. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has, as far as I can judge, 
adopted all its principles and provisions. 
As to the compensation question, I was 
rather surprised that the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) did not 
protest more vigorously against the gross 
injustice of the Scotch having to pay for 
buying out English public houses. 
According to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment in the Local Government Bill 
two years ago, the compensation 
was to come first from the county rate- 
payers, and secondly from a fund raised 
by an increase, limited to 20 per cent. in- 
crease on the present licence duty. 


In the discussion on the Local 
Government Bill, if my memory 
serves me right, the right hon. 


Gentleman, or some defender of his pro- 
posals, went so far as to say that the in- 


crease of the duty would by 
itself form a sufficient fund for 
dealing with the question of com- 


pensation. The Government then sought 
to place the burden on the trade, but 
now they propose to place it upon the 
unfortunate consumer, and to tax the 
tempted instead of the tempter. I cannot 
help expressing my satisfaction at the 
loweringof tariffs obtained by thearrange- 
ment which has been made with Greece. 
I noticed that Gentlemen opposite cheered 
his announcement on that point, as if it 
was a grand victory of the principles of 
reciprocity. I venture to say it is just 
the other way. It is a victory of Free 
Trade, and an application of Mr. Cobden’s 
principle of obtaining reductions of tariff 
in other countries by reducing the tariffs 
here. I welcome many of the proposals 
in the Budget. Everyone must cor- 
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sider it an advanced Budget ; at the samé 
time, I think we have great reason to 
protest ‘against the total failure of the 
Government to redeem its promises in 
respect of Free Education. 

*(10.24.) Mr. GOSCHEN: There are 
a great many points on which I am 
asked to reply, and I will try to do'so as 
briefly as possible. The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down referred to the 
very important matter of assisted educa- 
tion, to which the right hon. Member 
for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) alluded in 
his remarks on the Budget. I am 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
the spirit in which he has discussed it. 
The hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
said that I put free education on the 
same footing as the buying of pictures. 
That is drawing an inference which is 
scarcely warranted from remarks which 
were intended to be somewhat jocular. 
My right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith), in the early 
part of the Session, said he reserved the 
question for next Session. It is not 
merely a question of giving money 
for assisted educaticn, for  enor- 
mous importance must attach to the 
conditions upon which the money was 
given. An hon. Member has spoken of 
the matter as being reserved for the next 
General Election. I do not know when 
the hon. Member thinks the next General 
Election will take place, unless he im- 
agines it will be between now and next 
Session. I do not think that will be the 
case. Of course we are liable to the 
changes and chances of this mortal state, 
and the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), who does not seem to 
share my opinion, may be in possession of 
secrets with which I am not acquainted, 
but I do not think we need speak 
of postponing free education until after 
the next General Election. As far as I can 
calculate the chances of politics, it will 
fall to our lot to deal with the question, 
and we look forward to dealing with it 
next year. The right hon. Member for 
Derby thought we should have exhausted 
all our resources. I believe I see 
£500,000 which will be available next 
year, and which is not available this 
year. This year we spend £300,000 on 
barracks. in, we have this year a 
drawback of £120,000 for silver plate, 
and that will not fall to be paid next 
year, and there is £100,000 for the 
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Volunteers, not a recurring item, I can 
assure the Committee I have carefully 
considered our liability with regard 
to assisted education in framing 
my Budget this year. Supposing 
we do not realise greater advantage 
from articles of consumption than I have 
estimated, there is generally now a pro- 
gressive increase from the Death Duties, 
which is almost automatic. I am bound 
to say that we consider ourselves com- 
mitted to the question of assisted 
education, and I am afraid that. the 
liability of finding the necessary funds 
will fall upon me. [ trust 1 shall be 
able to meet that liability, which, in fact, 
I must meet. [hope now the Committee 
will consider I have made a categorical 
declaration with respect to assisted edu- 
cation. The hon. Member for West 
Nottingham spoke in terms of reproach 
and condemnation as to what I said about 
employers and employed, and went out 
of his way to draw an inference from 
the remarks I made. I repudiate the 
inference which the hon, Member draws 
from my words. I said, in language 
which I believe will be accepted and 
appreciated by almost every Member of 
the House, that I trusted the relations 
between employers and employed would 
be harmonious during the present year, 
and I pointed out that the internecine 
struggles between the employers 
and the employed are a drag on 
the prosperity of the country, and 
might fill us sometimes with alarm. 
No word fell from my lips in criticism or 
condemnation of either party in the 
struggle. I spoke with absolute 
neutrality, but surely I am entitled to 
say, as having an interest in the pros- 
perity of the country, that we desire to 
continue and increase the harmony 
between capital and labour, between 
employers and employed. The hon. 
Member spoke with perfect courtesy, 
but I cannot accept the interpretation he 
put upon my declaration, and I would 
not have what I did say misinterpreted 
in any degree. The hon. Member also 
spoke about the exemption and non- 
payment of Income Tax on property 
which is held by Trade Unions. It is not 
a question as to the amount of money 
which the Exchequer would lose which 
would in any way induce me to oppose 
such a wish ; but the question must be 
considered with the general principles 
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which attach to Income Tax on land. I 
am not able to enter into the subject 
minutely this evening, but I promise 
again to look into it. I strongly hold 
that every person not getting an income 
of £150 should not be called upon to pay, 
but, on the other hand, I do not think as 
Trade Unionists they should receive ex- 
ceptional treatment to other citizens as to 
the funds they possess ; they must, with 
all other classes, be justly treated. The 
right hon. Member said something with 
regard to the currency, and hoped that 
the Government might undertake some 
measures with regard to £1 notes and 
the currency generally it: connection with 
the Coinage Bill to be introduced. I 
have been studying the question of 
reforms in the currency, and I should be 
very glad if before we leave office it 
should be in our power to deal with the 
question. I do not despair of it. I do 
not say of the question of £1 notes more 
than that I must reserve myself, but 
there are questions connected with the 
currency I should be glad to deal with 
while I have the power to do so. 
I omitted to refer earlier in the evening 
to my statement last year that the cost 
of restoring light gold coinage should not 
be put on the taxpayer at large, but 
that the remedy should be looked for in 
banking directions. We have now been 
saved from the necessity of further 
legislation at the present moment on 
that subject by the large profit which 
we have realised on one form of banking 
transac‘ion—namely, on the issue of 
silver. The right hon. Gentleman also 
complained that the Revenue Returns 
did not show the aggregate amount which 
is realised by different forms of taxation. 
I admit the inconvenience, but I think it 
is a temporary one. Comparisons have 
been complicated and difficult during the 
past few years, but as soon as the new 
system has been inaugurated I think that 
the complexity and difficulty will cease 
to exist. 1 attach great importance, how- 
ever, to this point. Sums which are 
raised for local purposes should not be 
considered as raised for Imperial pur- 
poses, and they should not figure twice 
in the national accounts. I promise to 
see whether we can keep the local finance 
separat> from the Imperial finance, in 
otder to meet the legitimate wish of the 
right ‘hon. Gentleman, and to present 
Returns in a form which will admit of a 
Mr. Goschen 
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convenient comparison. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the Floating Debt. 
I do not know that any special measures 
will be necessary fh" dealing with the 
Floating, Debt, becausé’ 1 believe by the 
funds in the hands of the National 
Debt Commissioners, we shall; within a 
reasonable time, be able t# bring the 
Floating Debt back almost to the point at 
which it stood before. A’lakgé Floating 
Debt exposes us to fluctuations of interest 
which might be extremely'inconvenient. 
The right hon. Gentleman’ said; but not 
with perfect accuracy, that “there was a 
time when this country had'to pay more 
than 4 per cent. on the Floating Debt. 
That was not the case, because it was 
only on £1,500,000 of the Floating Debt 
that we were obliged to pay four per 
cent. But the general rate at which we 
have raised funds under the Floating 
Debt has been, 1 think, £2 14s. The 
fact is that our Floating Debt’ securities 
are extremely popular in the’ whole 
banking world. I agree with ‘the‘right 
hon. Gentleman, however, in ribt desiring 
to have a too large Floating Debt, because 
three or four years out of five we may be 
able to make considerable money upon it, 
but we might be caught in one year, and 
the loss might wipe off the profits of 
preceding years. ‘There is something 
that grates on the nationalfeeling in 
having to pay, even temporarily and on 
a small amount, a rate above the rate 
paid in the funds. Therefore, although 
we have done extremely well as regards 
the Unfunded Debt, having been con- 
tinually able to borrow at 2 per cent., 
and sometimes at 14, under this form of 
securities. Still it undoubtedly is not our 
wish to multiply them, or even to main- 
tain them at their present amount. I 
trust [have explained myself sufficiently 
to the right hon. Gentleman. I feel very 
strongly the necessity of keeping the 
Floating Debt within modetate limits, 
Then I turn for a moment''to the Tea 
Duty, upon which much Has *béen said. 
One hon. Member objects ‘to the reduc- 
tion of the Tea Duty, and wowld rather, 
he says, have had assisted education. 
But if the reduction of the Tea Duty 
should be followed by assisted education, 
I think he would have no caus? to com- 
plain, for then he would have the 
advantage of a reduction of the Tea Duty 
one year and the advantage of assisted 
education would be realised in the next 
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ear. But my hon. Friend behind me 
(Sir R. Fowler) complains of the manner 
in which the Tea Duty has been dealt 
with, on the ground that we are parting 
with a permanent source of Revenue. 
But we have not parted with it, and we 
do not intend to do so. By putting the 
duty at 4d. there will be a chance, if we 
should ever have to make a special 
effort, of calling upon the consumers to 
contribute something to that special 
effort. If we treat it, on the one 
hand, as a permanent source of Revenue, 
but at the same time put it, if I may say 
so, on a peace footing by reducing it 
considerably, we retain it as a source of 
Imperial Revenue, as I, for one, degire 
to retain it. Here is a short letter 
which I have received on the subject, 
which amused and interested me very 
much, and which I think is genuine :— 

“Sir,—Being a nonsmoker and a non- 
drinker, not eligible for Income or Property 
Tax, not able to stand coffee drinking, but 
withal a patriot though a Radical, I would like 
to know how I am going to stand my ‘corner’ 
in regard to the expenses of my country if I 
do not pay something through my teacup, if 
you take off the Tea Duty.” 
I call that a sensible letter. I have not 
—but not in consequence of that letter— 
taken off the whole of the Tea Duty. I 
place it at 4d. I keep it as a source of 
Revenue, a national reserve, and though 
some hon. Members may wish to abolish it 
altogether, I protest earnestly against 
diminishing too much the number of our 
sources of Revenue. My theory is that 
having reached a certain point, though 
we may remit when we can in order to 
lighten the general burden, we should 
keep what I may call the skeletons of 
our regiments intact, so that, to quote 
the writer of the letter, every man should 
be able to stand his “corner.” The right 


hon. Member for Derby regretted that’ 


we had not seen our way to deal with the 
DeathDuties. Imay remind the Committee 
that last year the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian declared 
that a real adjustment of the whole of 
the Death Duties would require almost a 
Session to itself. But this question does 
not stand alone. ‘The re-construction of 
the Income Tax in certain respects would 
have to go in any case hand in hand with 
a re-construction of the Death Duties, and 
that is a task which we think the dimen- 
sions of the present Session forbid us to 
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undertake, especially looking to the 
warning we have received. With regard 
to one of the most important. proposals of 
the Budget—namely, the increase in the 
duty upon Spirits—I am not surprised 
that a protest has come from Scotland 
based on the assertion that whiskey is the: 
favourite tipple of that country, and that 
the Scotch people drank more whiskey in 
proportion than the English people do, 
and that, therefore, they will have to pay 
more in proportion in consequence of the 
increase of the Spirit Duties than the 
English people will have to pay. A large 
portion of the money so raised, however, 
will be applied te various local purposes, 
and I am glad to find that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow is already looking for- 
ward with great pleasure and content to 
the manner in which a part of the extra 
duty is to be applied in Scotland. It 
must also be remembered that the extra 
duty is in some degree compensated for 
by the large proportionate share’ which 
Scotland obtained two years ago in the 
distribution of the Probate: Duties, the 
greater portion of which are paid by 
England, while Scotland: and Ireland 
largely participate in them. 

Cotoxe, NOLAN (Galway, N.): Not 
according to population. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I repeat that while 
England pays the larger share of those 
duties, Scotland and Ireland are allowed 
to have the advantage of their distribu- 
tion. In these circumstances I do not 
think that either Scotland or Ireland 
have any reasonable cause of complaint. 
Ireland especially, as being the poorer 
country, has always received the utmost 
consideration, and she hasalways received 
the benefit of the doubt when there was 
a question as to which way the scale 
inclined. 

Cotonen NOLAN: On what figures 
does the right hon. Gentleman found that 
statement ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I am afraid the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman will: not 
accept my assurance, but I can assure 
him that my statement is founded on 
thoroughly impartial calculations. 


CotoyeL NOLAN : By whom ? 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: By _ those who 
collect the Revenue, and the impartiality 


of whose statistics are above. suspicion, 
and who have been consulted on these 
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subjects by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian. 

Coroner. NOLAN: Have they put 
these calculations above my Returns ! 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : I am afraid I cannot 
accept the figures of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, who is undoubtedly a par- 
tial man and evidently holds strong views 
upon the subject. I, however, believe 
in the impartiality of the calculations 
before me, and in the position in which I 
am placed I have felt bound to look 
very carefully into the figures. With 
regard to the disposal of the fund in 
Scotland, that is a matter that is not yet 
finally concluded, and it will receive 
the most careful consideration in con- 
nection with the whole circumstances in 
the case of both Ireland and Scotland. 
It is not proposed to deal with Ireland 
and Scotland in precisely the same way 
as England, and separate arrangements 
will have to be made with regard to each 
country, which I hope to be able to place 
before the House at a very early time. 
With regard to the application of this new 
tax, observations were made by the hon. 
Member for Stafford, who referred to 
the question of police superannuation. 
The hon. Member’s observations were very 
pertinent, and we had clearly before us 
the point to which he has called atten- 
tion—namely, what would be the just 
way of securing the distribution of the 
money among counties some of which 
have already taxed themselves, while 
others have not. It isa difficult problem 
which the Government will endeavour 
to solve with equity. In reply to the 
hon. Member for Essex, I may say that 
the County Councils will get £393,000, 
besides £300,000 for the police ; together 
£693,000. Then there is £160,000 
for pleuro-pneumonia, which will 
lieve the ratepayers in the Three 
Kingdoms to a very considerable ex- 
tent. If those figures are added 
together it will be found that, 
irrespective of the advantage to be 
derived from the sum set apart for 
licences, there is asum of about £850,000 
applied tothe Local Taxation purposes. The 
hon. Member will admit that that is an 
ample redemption of the pledge given 
by the Government. Mention has been 
made of the arrangements with Greece, 
and here let me take the oppo-tunity of 

Mr. Goschen 
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stating that much credit is due in the 
management of these affairs to my 
right hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, who has given great 
attention to questions of tariff, and also 
to the talented representative of the 
Greek Government in this country. 
The matter stands thus: the Octroi 
Duty on currants is still levied 
by the Greek Government, but that 
Government have very fairly met. 
us by reductions on imports of 
English manufactured goods, so I do not 
think we hve a right to press them any 
further. There is one point I have to 
mention in connection with the change 
in the duty on silver plate. I omitted 
to state that while we shall leave the 
law as to hall-marking practically in the 
state in which it now stands, we shall 
make special arrangements in regard to 
India. India exports to this country 
her manufactured silver, and, generally, 
I think, that silver is of the same 
standard as her rupee, and somewhat 
below the standard adopted in this 
country. We propose that the Indian 
goods shall be specially hall-marked and 
shall be allowed to be imported at the 
Indian standard. We propose also that 
the Indian Government shall be allowed 
to establish assay offices for this purpose, 
and certified by Indian authority that 
they are up to standard, Indian silver 
goods will be allowed to be imported 
here. In this way I hope we shall satisfy 
India. In other respects we do not 
propose to interfere with arrangements 
under the existing law, or change the 
practice as to hall-marking. One im- 
portant matter I must not omit to 
mention, and I am glad to be reminded 
of it. The Committee will bear in mind 
the proposal that a certain sum should 
be placed at the disposal of the Local 
Authorities for the purchase of licences ; 
and it has been pointed out, though it 
was a matter which had not escaped us, 
that it would be no legitimate con- 
sequence of that arrangement, but, on 
the contrary, a consequence we should 
deplore if the value of public houses 
should be raised by the very measure we 
are introducing to give the power of 
purchasing these licences. We acknow- 
ledge it would be perfectly right to 
introduce some limitation by which 
any increased value which is given 
to public houses owing to the enactment 
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of the measure which we shall have 
the honour to introduce, shall not be 
taken into account in any future com- 
pensation that may be given. With regard 
to the ad valorem duty on wines, I have 
been asked as to the result of the 
change made last year, which was exactly 
equivalent to the imposition of an ad 
valorem duty in some __ repects. 
We were anxious that the change 
should not operate against, the importa- 
tion of the cheaper sparkling wines 
from Germany and from the Saumur 
country,and Iamglad tosay that, although 
there have been some objections raised, 
our plan has, on the whole, worked with 
great smoothness. I know that all wine 
merchants will not be ready to admit 
that ; but it is the fact that the anticipated 
importation of wine paying the 2s. 6d. 
duty has not diminished with a corres- 
ponding increase of the wines under the 
Is. duty. It was thouvht that higher 
class wines would be introduced under 
the 1s. duty; but the watchfulness of the 
Customs and the bona fides of the trade 
have prevented that result, and the pro- 
portion remains practically as hereto- 
fore. With regard to the Tea Duty, it was 
proposed that the reduction should come 
into operation on an after May 1. Some- 
times a longer period has been given; 
but I am led to believe that stocks have 
been rather exhausted, and the date I 
mention I think will be convenient to 
all concerned. I appeal to the Com- 
mittee to allow the Resolution to be 
passed. [“No, no” from Colonel 
Notan.] It would be according to 
precedent on previous and similar 
occasions. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Edinburgh, when he 
proposed an increase of the Spirit Duty, 
though it was subsequently rejected by 
the House, was allowed to take it on the 
first day. Great inconvenience would 
result from the uncertainty to the trade 
if the Resolutions are not passed to-day. 


(11.1.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: -I 
do not know any precedent for the 
Budget Resolutions being taken exactly 
at 11 o'clock. The right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken as if he occupies 
a freehold of his seat on the Treasury 
Bench, and the cheers of his friends 
show that they think so, although he 
may be too modest to say so. He has 
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been explaining what he is going to do 
next Session ; but while he was doing so 
I ventured to interject a remark as to 
the possibility of a General Election 
before then. .The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that I might possess some 
secrets unknown tothe Government. Sir, I 
possess no secrets; but I do know that 
the constituencies are anxious to pro- 


nounce a verdict on the conduct of 
the Government. Now, Sir, I am 
bound to say that I think this is 
a peddling Budget: it tries to satisfy 
everybody, and it satisfies nobody. I 
could understand it if it proposed to 
abolish the Tea Duty altogether ; but, 
instead of doing that, it only takes away 
one-third ; it takes off 2d. per Ib., and 
nobody will profit by it. This is a 
middleman’s and a capitalist’s Budget. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he would 
have abolished the Tea Duty entirely, 
but that he had nota sufficient surplus 
to do it. But, Sir, he would have had 
a sufficient surplus to make the abolition 
of the Tea Duty an easy thing, had it not 
been for the enormous expenditure of the 
Government in preparations for war and 
war armaments. This year, and for 
several subsequent years, the country 
will have to pay £1,430,000 for the in- 
crease of the Navy, and to spend further 
money in erecting new barracks for our 
soldiers. A considerable sum is to be 
given to the County Councils for the 
superannuation of the police and other 
general purposes. Nothing could be 
more objectionable, in my opinion, than 
giving large sums from the Imperia} 
Treasury to the County Councils, because 
the money is collected principally from. 
the inhabitants of the towns, and it 
will. be expended chiefly in making 
roads and generally improving the pro- 
perty of the landowners. Then a large 
sum of money was to be given in order 
to compensate the publicans. I object 
to this insidious way of dealing with 
that question. Let the right hon. 
Gentleman bring in a specific Bill saying 
that the publicans have a freehold, and 
that they are to be compensated out of 
Imperial taxation, and then the country 
will know what it means. I am astonished 
that more notice has not been taken of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’@ little 
bargain with Greece in relation to cur- 
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rants, because the statements of the 
right hon. Gentleman in that connection 
amount to the enunciation of a new 
fiseal policy. I very much regret that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
made alterations in the Income Tax, a 
tax which operates very unjustly upon 
professional men and those engaged in 
trade ; and I urge the Chancellor to con- 
sider whether he cannot, as they do in 
America, make some distinctions between 
income derived from investments and 
casual income derived from professions 
and trades. I think that this is a Tory 
Budget. I have done my best to protest 
against the excessive expenditure of the 
Government in civil matters and in pre- 
parations for war. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has pointed out that he has 
reduced the National Debt to a con- 
siderable extent ; but I am one of those 
who consider that it may be reduced 
too much. I do not possess so very 
great an interest in my grandchildren 
as to save them from paying all these 
debts. The right hon. Gentleman has 
not pointed out that he is going to 
increase the National Debt by a sum of 
£30,000,000, should the Government be 
able to carry a certain Bill now before 
the House. 

(11.20.) Conover NOLAN: I think 
the proposals of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer show not only that the right 
hon. Gentleman has a knowledge of 
finance, but that he is also an accom- 
plished electioneer. I admit that it is 
not a bad electioneering Budget. I hail 
with pleasure the reduction on tea, but 
I do not understand why the duty on 
raisins should not be reduced as well as 
that on currants; they ar2 both made 
from grapes, and I do not see how a dis- 
tinction is to be made ; the result will be 
endless confusion. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman has taken off these duties 
at the expense of Scotch and Irish 
whisky. I consider that the tax is put 
most unequally upon spirits as compared 
with beer. I object also to the system 
of creating fictitious surpluses followed 


by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr, Labouchere 
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Why should only 1s..duty be paid on 
claret and 9s. 6d. be paid on spirits, 
seeing that it is the poor who drink spirits ? 
You have got a majority in England and 
a minority in Ireland, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in bringing forward 
his Budget, is simply going with the 
majority. Why should poor people have 
to pay 10s. instead of 9s. 6d. per gallon, 
while the clffet drinker is not taxed so 
heavily? Then as to the distribution- 
Could you have any more iniquitous 
distribution? I will leave out the case 
of Scotland, which is similar to that of 
Ireland, only that the case of Ireland is 
much strenger than that of Scotland. 
The origin of this distribution is to be 
found in what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did two years ago in the 
division of the Probate Duty between 
the three countries in relief of local 
taxation: I contended that it would be 
fair in allotting the duty to divide it 
according to the amount paid on Probate 
Duty by each country, for Ireland in 
proportion paid far more. than the other 
two countries. The Chanéellor of the 
Exchequer, in reply, said that the 
division would be made, not in propor- 
tion to the amount paid in Probate Duty, 
but according to population. But in this 
instance nearly double the amount is 
given to England in proportion to popula- 
tion, compared with what is given to 
Ireland. England gets something over 
£1,000,000, and Ireland gets only 
£118,000. Though England has by far 
the larger population, yet the difference 
does not warrant such a discrepancy as 
lies between giving over £1,000,000 to 
one country and only £118,000 to the 
other. Though Ireland is not a great 
country like England, yet, when you 
come to deal with spirits, Ireland con- 
sumes a very much larger quantity. of 
spirits in proportion to population than 
does England. But you are going to 
give her the least share. Ireland will 
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psy much more than England in con- 
sumption of spirits, and will get very 
much less. Ireland not only consumes, 
but she exports whisky, and her chief 
customer is England. You are not only 
taxing whisky in Ireland, but you are 
checking the consumption of Irish 
whisky in England. I suppose the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer expects the 
people of Ireland to be grateful to him 
for this contribution to local needs by 
putting a tax of 6d. per gallon on 
whisky. I think they will be the 
reverse. Nineteen-twentieths of the 
taxation go to England ; and every Irish- 
man, when he drinks his glass of whisky, 
will think of the extreme unfairness 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
taxing Irish resources for the English 
majority. The Irish Members have had 
no opportunity of consulting about this 
matter, and I speak simply for myself 
personally. I do not oppose the Tea 
Tax ; 1 take what is good in the Budget ; 
but I oppose all the bad parts, such as 
that relating to silver. People have got 
up in this House and talked as if 
drink was a frightful iniquity. It is 
perfect hypocrisy. Why, in. Sweden, 
where you have the best educated 
people, and in North Russia, where you 
have not the best educated people, they 
drink more than we do. I believe the 
consumption of alcohol is simply a ques- 
tion of latitude. It was proved by an 
eminent statistician lately that wherever 
alcohol is drunk you have very much 
less crime. You will never make very 
much difference in the consumption of 
alcohc!. I would draw the’ attention 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to one matter. Ten years ago I 
obtained a Return, signed by Mr. 
Courtney, and I have no doubt it was 
correct, which showed that Ireland con- 
tributed a larger share to the Imperial 
Revenue than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has stated. Subsequently, 
a Return was made by the Trea- 
sury. It was compiled at the time 
of the Home Rule Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) a time of 
heat and conflict, and when the right 
hon. Gentleman was anxious to make a 
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good bargain with Ireland. Every Irish- 
man who understood the subject. knew that 
the right hon. Gentleman in his Home 

Rule Bill was driving a terribly hard 
bargain with Ireland. What I wish the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer to do is to 
compare the two Returns and see where 
they vary from each other, and ascertain 
what is conveyed by the one and the 
other as to the proportion which Ireland 
contributes to the Imperial Revenue 
compared with England. 

*(11.40.) THe FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Smira, Strand, 
Westminster): Sir, I wish to make an 
appeal to the House. Unless these 
Resolutions are carried forthwith great 
inconvenience will result. Hon. Gentle- 
men will have a full opportunity of 
discussing every question on the Bill 
which will be based on the Resolutions, 
and I trust, therefore, the House will 
allow the Resolutions themselves to pass, 

*(11.41.) Me. H. H. FOWLER 
(Wolverhampton): Sir, I will not detain 
the House more than a couple’ of 
minutes. I am not going in any way to 
criticise the Budget of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I think it right to 
say, inasmuch as he alluded to my 
criticism on the disposal of a previous 
surplus that it favoured the direct 
rather than the indirect taxpayer, that 
the right hon. Gentleman has _ to- 
night done very fair justice to indirect 
taxation. Sir, you are going to put 
a@ Motion from the Chair for adding 
6d. per gallon to spirits, and 3d. per 
barrel to beer, and I want the House 
and the Committee to understand that 
we are this evening imposing an addi- 
tional Imperial alcoholic taxation. We 
reserve to ourselves the absolute right 


‘to discuss the appropriation of that 


taxation. Look at it in any way you 
like, the proposal of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is simply a subsidy from 
Imperial funds for certain local purposes, 
among others, compensation to publi- 
cans for the purchase of their licences. 
In voting to-night for the addition to 
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this duty, I want it to be distinctly 
understood that we are voting for an 
. Imperial duty, and if alcobol will bear it, 
I shall be only too happy to put it on 
alcohol. It will be for the House, here- 
after, to decide whether this increased 
taxation, amounting to a million and 
a-quarter, which, added to the surplus of 
31 millions, gives a surplus of 4} 
millions, is to be applied as a sub- 
sidy to local purposes. The other re- 
mark I wish to make is in consequence- 
of the ironical cheers with which the 
remarks of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Labouchere) were received with respect 
to the Naval and Military expenditure. 
It is all very well for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to justify, in powerful 
and eloquent language, his disposition 
with reference to those items. When 
Lord Beaconsfield was in the height 


of his power the ordinary ex- 
penditure on our Army and Navy 
was £25,000,000. When Lord Beacons- 
field Jeft Office in 1880 it was 


only £25,250,000 ; but this year the 
House is going to vote £33,000,000, 
making, together with the £20,000,000 
for the Indian Army, a normal annual 
expenditure of £53,300,000 in a time of 
‘peace. There may be reasons why we 
should endure that expenditure, and no 
doubt hon. Members opposite think there 
are; but when you have a normal 
military expenditure of £53,000,000 
in a time of peace I defy any hon. 
Member to furnish a parallel to it 
from the Expenditure of any country in 
the world. I think that this is a fact 
that ought not to escape the attention of 
the House and the country. 


*(11.46.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I 
shall wish, at the proper time, to take a 
Division on the question of the Tea 
Duty. 

(11.46.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
I think that in some respects the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman 
manifest injustice to Ireland, and though 
I do not propose to divide the Committee 
against the Resolution before it, I desire 
it to be understood that the Irish Mem- 
bers reserve to themselves the right of 
taking such steps as they may hereafter 
deem desirable in defence of the interests 
of their country. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): J presume that the Govern- 
ment do not propos to take the Report 
of Supply to-night ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We propose to 
take Report of Supply, but not to go 
into matters of a controversial charac. 
ter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


CUSTOMS. 


2. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That, in addition to the Duties of Customs 
payable on Spirits under ‘‘The Customs and 
Inland Revenue Act, 1881,” there shall be 
charged and paid the Duties following (that is to 
say) :— £8. da 

For every Gallon computed at 
proof of Spirits of any des- 
cription as in the said Act 
mentioned (except Perfumed 
Spirits) ‘ . ° . 

For every Gallon of Perfumed 
Spirits. ° ° . 

For every Gallon of Liqueurs, 
Cordials, and other prepara- 
tions entered so as to be 
chargeable under the said 
Act with the Duty of Four- 
teen Shillings - 0 0 8 

and so in proportion for any less quantity. 


And the Duties of Customs on the articles 
hereinafter mentioned, being articles of which 
Spirits area part or ingredient, shall be propor- 
tionately increased, and shall be as follows :— 


£8. d. 
Chloroform . . thepound 0 3 1 
Collodion . thegallon 1 5 0 
Ether Acetic . the pound 0 1 10 
Ether Butyric . thegallon 015 8 
Ether Sulphuric . thegallon 1 6 2 
Ethyl, Iodide of . thogallon 013 7 


and soin proportion for any less quantity.”— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Cotosen NOLAN: I should like to 
pointout in reference to this Vote that the 
Government are proposing to tax a most 
useful and beneficent anesthetic. The 
man who invented chloroform probably 
conferred greater benefit on the human 
race than any other inventor who ever 
lived. Why, I ask, is chloroform to be 
made the subject of taxation? Perhaps 
the Government will furnish some ex- 
planation of the reason why such articles 
are to be taxed. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The Excise Autho- 
rities find. it impossible to make any 
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difference in regard to the taxation 


‘of spirits. No change is made in regard 


to the law, and the increase on the 
existing duty is not large. I am quite 
sure that hon. Members will not expect 
me to enter into a scientific discussion on 
such a subject at the present moment, 
even if I were competent to do so. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co., Mid): I do 
not think the right hon. Gentleman takes 
into consideration when he proposes to 
increase the tax on anesthetics how 
important these things are in surgical 
operations. He has apparently forgotten 
that already the price of these articles is 
exceedingly high, and it seems to me to 
be unwise to still further enhance the 
cost of materials which are only used for 
the purpose of relieving pain, notably in 
the case of poor persons who are subject 
to surgical treatment. Hon. Members 
may not object to proposals making the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors as 
expensive as possible; but at the same 
time I think it will be generally granted 
that articles like chloroform, which are 
merely aids to humanity, ought to be 
made as cheap as possible. In in- 
creasing the cost of these things there 
is some risk of doing harm by adding to 
the inducements to adulteration. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


METHYLATED SPIRITS. 


3. Resolved, That no drawback shall be 
allowed to a Rectifier of Spirits in respect of 
Duty-paid Spirits Methylated, after the thirtieth 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety. 


EXCISE LICENCE. 


4. Resolved, That every Excise Licence to 
carry on any trade or business (except the trade 
or business of an Appraiser, Auctioneer, or 
Hawker), which shall hereafter be granted, 
shall only authorise the person to whom the 
Licence tis granted to casry on the trade or 
business mentioned therein, in one set of 
premises to be specified in the Licence. 


PLATE DUTIES. 


5. Resolved, That, from and after the 
thirtieth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety, the Stamp Duties and the 
Duties of Customs now payable on Plate of 
Gold and Plate of Silver shall cease to be pay- 
able, and the Drawback now payable upon the 
exportation of Plate shall cease to be allowed ; 
and in respect of Plate of Silver manufactured 
in the United Kingdom, which has not left the 
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stock of any manufacturer or other licensed 
dealer in Plate, an allowance, by way of Draw- 
back, shall be made out of the Consolidated 
Fund or the growing produce thereof, subject 
to (amongst other provisions) the provisions 
following (that is to say) :— 

(a) Every licensed dealer in” Plate who is . 
entitled to make any claim for allowanve 
shall, on or before the seventh day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety, give notice of his intention to 
make such claim upon a form to be im- 
mediately provided and delivered to him 

~ by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue; 

(b) If the aggregate number of ounces of 
Plate of Silver, in respect of which 
claims are sent in and proved to be ~ulid 
and correct, is not such that the amount 
required to repay the Duties paid there- 
on would exceed the sum of one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds, the whole 
of such Duties shall be repaid, but, if 
otherwise, that sum shall be distributed 
rateably amongst the claimants according 
to the number of ounces in respect 

_ whereof each of them has established 
his claim. 


INCOME TAX. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for the year which com- 
menced on the sixth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety, in respect of all 
Property, Profits, and Gains mentioned or 
chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-four, the following Duties of 
Income Tax (that is to say) — 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, 
and Gains chargeable under Schedules 
(A), (C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the 
Duty of Sixpence ; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act,— 

In England, ‘the Duty of Three- 


pence ; 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of Twopence Farthing ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section 
one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 
fifth and sixths years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of 
persons whose income is less than One Hundred 
and Fifty-five Pounds, and in section eight of 
‘The Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,’ 
for the relief of persons whose income is less 
than Four Hundred Pounds.’’—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the}Exchequer.) 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I was under 
the impression that the Government did 
not propose to take this Vote to-night, 
and I trust it will not be insisted on. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: Under the circum- 
stances, I do not propose to. press the 
Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

TEA. 


Motion made, and Question profoged, 

*¢ That, in lieu of the Duty of Customs now 
chargeable upon Tea, there shall be charged 
and paid, on and after the first dav of May. 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety. the 
Duty following, and such Duty shall cowtinue 
to be charged and paid upon Tea imported into 
Great Britain and Ireland until the first day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-one (that is to say) : 

Tea. . . . the pound . Four Pence.” 
—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Mr. PICTON: This is a proposal to 
alter a duty which has been in existence 
for a very long time, and I think the 
Committee ought to have a full opportu- 
nity of discussing it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: That opportunity 
will be afforded on the Report. The date 
fixed for the remission is the lst of May, 
which is not very far ahead, and it is 
important that the trade should know 
what it has to expect. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I think, under 
the circumstances, this Motion ought not 
to be pressed. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 


Committee to sit again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [1st April] reported (sze 
page 416) and read the first and second 
time. 
Resolution 1. 

*(12.3.) Mr. CAVENDISH BEN- 
TINCK (Whitehaven): I have an 
Amendment on the Paper “ to reduce the 
Vote by £500 (part of Vote for Restora- 
tion of Westminster Hall).” It is not 
my intention to repeat the observations I 
have made before on the Vote, except as 
to one point. I, on a former occasion, 
called the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works to the fact that there was no 
accommodation for the carriages of Mém- 
bers of this House in Palace Yard, except 
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a sort of cave at. the North entrance, — 
which is extremely inconvenient vf access, 
The right hon. Gentleman then told the 
Committee that that cavern or receptacle 
was intended for horses and not for 
carriages at all. It will be in the re. 
collection of the right hon. Gentleman 
that he promised to consider th2 matter 
to s2e if sone arrangement could not be 
made for the convenience of hon. Mem- 
bers. I find that an Order has been 
issued from the Board of Works, for- 
bidding’ carriages to enter the cave, and, 
therefore, though 8 or 10 carriages were 
some time ago able to seek refuge there, 
there is now no protection whatever for 
them. I should like toknow why that Order 
has been issued? There is no danger in 
the matter of driving into the cavern. I 
tested the matter by driving a carriage 
into it myself, and I came to the conclu- 
sion that any well-conducted schoolboy 
could drive a carriage down without the 
least chance of accident. Therefore, Ido 
not see why Members should not be 
allowed to use that receptacle if they 
think fit. I would point out that the 
interior is by no means so dangerous 
as the descent from the Strand, say 
down Buckingham Street, and I there- 
fore do not see why we should be pre- 
vented from using this cave. I would 
also point out that this cave is lighted 
up at night. At this moment there are 
14 gas lights burning in it for the sole 
delectation, it seems to me, of messengers 
belonging to the Standard newspaper. I 
have great respect for that newspaper, but 
I do not see why we should burn gas 
lights for its advantage alone, and I 
find that the only occupants of this 
place are four bicycles or velocipedes 
with their riders belonging to that 
journal. I think we might have some 
part of the space at the end of West- 
minster Hall converted into a refuge 
for carriages. Another point I desire 
to draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to is the staircases in West- 
minster Hall. I do not wish to repeat 
the arguments I have already used; 
but as the right hon, Gentleman has 
followed my advice with regard to the 
southern end of that Hall, I would 
urge him also to adopt my suggestion 
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with regard to these staircases. The 
area of the Hall need not be inter- 
fered with, nor its structure, for the 
alteration I propose could be brought 
about by removing the return stair- 
cases. For the purpose of raising a 


discussion, I move to reduce the Vote 
by the sum of £500. 


Amendment proposed to the first 
Resolution, to leave out “ £165,767,” 
and insert “£165,267,”—(Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck, )—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That ‘£165,767’ stand 
part of the Resolution.” 

(12.10.) Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.): In my opinion the buildings 
to which the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down has referred are more 
suited to a carriage-shed than anything 
else, and I hope he will be able to come 
to terms with the First Commissioner of 
Works with regard to them. I do not 
like this Vote to pass without raising a 
word of protest with regard to the 
‘restorations of Westminster. Hall. I do 
not think anything in the way of real 
restoration has been done ; but we have 
have had a building put up more like a 
second-rate dissenting church than any- 
thing else—a stricture which is a dis- 
grace tothis House, which has no perspec- 
tive, and which is as defective in 
architectural beauty as any average dis- 
senting church. As to the interior of 
Westminster Hall, I would ask whether 
it would not be possible to reduce that 
meretricious piece of architecture which 
has been called “Spurgeon’s pulpit” 
there # 

*(12.12.) Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER 
or WORKS (Mr. Puionket, Dublin Uni- 
versity) : I will undertake respectfully to 
consider any plan the right hon. Gentle- 
man may suggest for the improvement 
of the interior of Westminster Hall or 
any other building. If the hon. Member 
(Sir G. Campbell) has any design to pro- 
pose to improve the beauty of that part 
of the Hall lately restored, it shall receive 
every attention if he will lay it before 
me, As to the accommodation for horses, 
I should be very glad if some- 
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thing could be done, and I will take 
care that the matter is not lost sight of. 


I should be sorry, however, to set up any © 


temporary shed which would have the 
effect of disfiguring the place. Also I am 
afraid it would be impossible to provide 
any large amount of accommodation for 
carriages—especially carriages with pairs 
of horses. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) says in regard 
to the “cave” to which he has referred 
that he himself has driven down it, and 
that there is no danger in so doing ; but 
I certainly think it would be dangerous 
if a large number of spirited animals were 
congregated there. If the right hon. 
Gentleman can suggest an alternative 
scheme to that we have carried out, I 
shall be very glad to consider it. 


(12.15.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Ber- 
wickshire) : Idonotthink there isany good 
in crying over spilt milk. We must 
make the best of what we have got. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman might 
make a way for carriages to go into this 
place by taking down the low wa'l in 
front of it, lowering the level of the 
yard, and making an exitat the end oppo- 
site the present entrance. It is really 


useless in these days to provide accommo-* 


dation for the horses of Members. It 
is, however, highly desirable that some 
shelter should be provided for carriages. 
A suggestion has been made that a 
temporary shed should be put up oppo- 
site the entrance to the House of 
Commons for the accommodation of 
carriages. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will consider that suggestion, and 
endeavour to provide accommodation. 

(12.17.) The House proceeded to a 
Division. 

Mr. Akers-Douglas and Sir William 
Walrond were appointed Tellers for the 
Ayes, but no Members being willing to 
act as Tellers for. the Noes, Mr. 
Speaker declared that the Ayes had it, 


Resolution agreed to. 


Second, Third, and Fourth Resolutions 
agreed to. 


Fifth Resolution postponed. 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Postponed Resolution to be considered 
upon Monday next. pe 
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REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (BOROUGH 
OF BELFAST) BILL.—(No. 153.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Macartney.) 


Ds. TANNER : I object. 


Mr. SEXTON : This is a Bill to adjust, 
T believe in an equitable sense, the cost 
of the registration of voters in the 
Borough of Belfast, in consequence of 
an addition to the borough, and I think 
my hon. Friend might agree to the 
Second Reading. 


*Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S&.) : 
Iam quite willing to name a day which 
will give time for considering Amend- 
ments. I intend to submit them to 
the hon. Member for West Belfast in case 
the Second Reading be taken to-night. 

Dr. TANNER : Of course, if my hon. 
Friend is willing, and if the hon. Gentle- 
man will acquaint my hon. Friend with 
all the steps that are taken, I will trust 
him so far. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and Com- 
mitted for Monday, 5th May. 





POST OFFICE MAIL CONTRACTS. 
(AUSTRALIAN MAILS.) 

Resolved, That the Contracts with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, dated the 19th January, 1888, and 
the Orient Steam Navigation Company, dated 
the 23rd January, 1888, for the conveyance of 
the Australian Mails, be approved. —(Mr. 
Jacksun.) 


LAND PURCHASE AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL, 1890. 
Return ordered— 

“Showing approximately the Amounts and 
Distribution of the Imperial Annual Grants to 
Ireland for local purposes, proposed to be dealt 
with under the Cash and Contingent portions, 
respectively, of the Guarantee Fund.” 

‘* And, Table illustrative of the operation of 
the proposed provision for creating a ‘Tenants’ 
Insurance Fund.” —(Mr. Arthur Balfour.) 


Return presented accordingly ; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 134.] 
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TOWN HOLDINGS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lawson, Bill to pive com- 
pensation to occupying tenants of Town Hold- 
ings for beneficial improvements, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Lawson, Earl Compton, and 
Mr. James Rowlands, 

Bill presented, and read first time.[Bill 227,} 


ROCHESTER BISHOPRIC BILL. 

On Motion of Sir John Gorst, Bill to amend 
“The Bishopric of St. Alban’s Act, 1875,” as 
regards the Bishopric of Rochester, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir John Gorst, Sir John 
Mowbray, Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Edward Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, and Mr. Causton. 

Bill presented, and read first time.[Bill 228,] 


IRELAND—FUNERAL OF MR. M. 
HARRIS—CONDUCT OF POLICE. 

On the Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House :— , 

Mr. SEXTON : I should like to ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland whether 
he has any information as to the circum- 
stances of the funeral of a late Member 
of this House, Mr. Matthew Harris, 
whose death is, I am-sure, regretted by 
hon. Members on both sides of the House. 
I am informed that a body of policemen, 
armed with batons, and accompanied by a 
note-taker, broke into the churchyard 
and remained there during the inter- 
ment. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappgy, Dublin Uni- 
versity) : I have no information to that 
effect. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
will put a question down for to 
morrow. 

Dr. TANNER: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman any information concerning 
the action of some drunken policemen 
who followed and insulted the hon. 
Member for Spalding (Mr. Halley 
Stewart) while driving to Cashel ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I have no informa- 
tion. 

House adjourned at. half after 
, Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 18th April, 1890. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Lord Ashburton, after the death 
of his father. 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL BILL—(No. 12.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Tue Bishop or LICHFIELD: The 
Bill which I ask your Lordships to read 
a second time to-night is so simple in its 
character, and so obvious in its purpose 
that it will require the fewest possible 
words of explanation. By various 
Statutes passed within the last 150 
years, some of the prebendal stalls in the 
Cathedral Church of Lichfield have been 
attached to Canonries, and some to bene- 
fiees, for the purpose of increasing the 
endowment of these benefices. As the 
prebendal stalls have now ceased, as your 
Lordships are aware, to have any income 
attached to them, the purpose for 
which they were thus annexed has come 
to an end, and it is very desirable that 
appointments may be made to fill 
up the number of Canonries in the 
Cathedral. That really is the whole 
purpose of this Bill, and the method by 
which it is proposed to proceed is, to 

, authorise and give power to the Lichfield 
Cathedral Chapter to frame a Statute or 
Statutes with a view to accomplishing 
these objects. I move, my Lords, that 
this Bill be now read a second time. 


Read 2* (according to order), and com 
mitted to the Standing Committee for 
General Bills. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 
‘ Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Lord Bishop of Lichfield 
to the Standing Committee for General 
Bills for the consideration of the Lich- 
field Cathedral Bill; read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at half past Four o'clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 18th April, 1890. 





QUESTIONS. 





THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been 
directed to the fact that in some places 
where the population is less than 10,000, 
there exists more than one branch of the 
Volunteer Service; and whether, since 
such an arrangement may interfere with 
the efficiency of the several corps affected, 
he can provide a remedy ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannoprsz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): In the early days of the 
Volunteer Force the raising of corps was 
sanctioned in particular localities mainly 
with reference to local wishes. Now, 
however, that mobilisation for home de- 
fence is the principal consideration, only 
those corps are allowed which suit the 
scheme of defence of the particular 
district. There are difficulties in chang- 
ing a corps from one arm of the Service 
to another; and local prejudices have 
also to be fully allowed for. But I 
cordially sympathise with the suggestion 
of my hon. Friend, and shall be glad to 
consider in any particular case whether 
we cannot do something to meet the 
difficulty. 


THE BELL ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he has received any detailed 
statement explaining the circumstances 
attending the explosion of a fog signal at 
the Bell Rock Lighthouse, on the night 
of the 5th April, which extinguished the 
lights, and is reported to have shattered 
the glass, wrecked the dome, and de- 
ranged the lighting apparatus; whether 
he will state for how many successive 
nights the usual lights have not been ex- 
hibited, and whether this is the first 
occasion on which the lighthouse has 
been in darkness since its first illumina- 
tion on the 10th February, 1811; 
whether the regulations of the Board of 
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Trade permit that explosive fog signals 
should be worked in proximity to the 
lighting apparatus ; and whether precau- 
tions will be taken for the future in this 
and other lighthouses against the recur- 
renceof a casualty which, by extinguishing 
an important light, might be followed by 
serious peril to vessels approaching the 
British coasts ? 

'*Toe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): The Scottish Lighthouses 
are under the management of the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses, who 
have forwarded a lengthy Report upon 
the subject, from which it appears that 
the usual light was not exhibited at the 
Bell Rock from the 5th to the 12th of 
April, that is, for eight nights, and that 
this is the only occasion on which the 
lighthouse has been in darkness since it 
was first lighted. The regulations made, 
not by the Board of Trade, but by the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, 
do provide for the explosive signal being 
fired only when at a due and safe 
distance outside of and above the lighting 
apparatus. The regulations were, how- 
ever, not carried out, and the Com- 
missioners have directed their engineer 
to report whether such a modification of 
the fog signal apparatus can be made as 
will render impossible the recurrence of 
a similar accident. 


THE CARLISLE RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade what steps he 
proposes to take respecting the fatal rail- 
way accident at Carlisle on 4th March, with 
special reference to the evidence given 
that the defective brake had proved 
defective at Northampton in 1889 ; and 
also having regard to the following 
sentence in the verdict of the Coroner’s 
Jury :-— 

“ We are further of opinion that the London 
and North-Western Railway Company in- 
curred a very grave responsibility in using a 
brake of such an uncertain and unreliable 
character ’’ ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Until Ihave 
received and had time to consider the 
Report of the Inspecting Officer appointed 
to inquire into the circumstances attend- 
ing the accident referred to by the hon. 
Member, I am not in a position to make 
any statement. I am informed that the 

Mr. Leng 
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Report will be ready in a few days, and 
I will at once lay it on the Table of the 
House. 


PARCELS POST— DEFECTIVE SERVICE. | 


Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether complaints have reached 
him that a parcel of winter underclothing 
was sent from the Strand to Upper Street, 
Islington, a distance of two miles, on the 
20th December last, but was undelivered 
up to the 8th January; whether the 
Post Office Authorities refused to make 
any compensation, as other carriers must 
have done, for the loss caused by the 
delay ; and if it be true that the Depart- 
mental excuse was that the parcel had 
no address on it ; and, if so, how it found 
its way to the Northern District post 
office ; and whether, prior to its delivery, 
its original wrapper had been removed 
and another substituted ? 

*THe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge) : The 
non-delivery in due course of the parcel 
referred to by the hon. Member arose 
from the absence of an address. How 
the address became detached in course of 
post is not known. It was apparently 
written ona label, which, presumably, 
was not firmly attached to the parcel. 
The enclosing of the parcel in a fresh 
cover was an act of grace on the part of 
the Post Office for the greater security 
of the parcel, and for enabling the 
address, when ultimately furnished by 
the sender, to be written upon it. No 
blame attaches to the Department, and 
no grounds for compensation exist. 


IRELAND—THE REV. J. BROWN, C.C. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer. 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that the 
Rev. J. Brown, C.C. of Ramsgrange, 
County Wexford, has received a com- 
munication from the Resident Magistrate 
of the district, informing him that he 
would be followed by the police if he did 
not refrain from holding meetings of the 
National League ; and whether, in par- 
suance of this threat, it is true that a 
police constable followed Father Brown 
into the house of a dying woman ; and, 
if so, whether the police acted in ac- 
cordance with their instructions; and 
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whether this part of the County Wexford 
is quite free from crime ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I am informed that the communica- 
tion referred to in the question was made, 
not by the Resident Magistrate, but by 
the Divisional Commissioner. It was to 
the effect that the rev. gentleman would 
be watched if he did not refrain from 
holding unlawful meetings. That part 
of the County Wexford is free from 
crime classed in the Returns as agrarian. 
Whether it is free from intimidation or 
other illegal conspiracies I cannot say 
without further inquiry. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): A 
criminal prosecution having failed against 
this rev. gentleman, is it desirable that 
he should be spied upon and followed by 
the police ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I presume 
that the usual course has been followed 
where a person is suspected of holding 
illegal meetings. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman in possession of evidence that 
this gentleman has been engaged in 
holding illegal meetings ; and, if so, why 
have not proceedings been taken against 
him in the ordinary way? Why should 
his life be rendered miserable by the 
police dogging him about day after day ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot say 
whether this gentleman has not persisted 
in holding illegal meetings or not. 


LAND COMMISSION—FERMANAGH. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that great dissatisfaction exists amongst 
the tenant farmers of Fermanagh owing 
to the fact that the Sub-Commissioners 
have not been to the County Fermanagh 
since November,.1888 ; and whether it 
is a fact that there were several cases in 
which notices to fix fair rents in Fer- 
managh were served as far back as 
October, 1887, and which have not yet 
been heard ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that a Sub-Com- 
mission sat in the county in October, 


are in the county 69 cases undisposed of, 
in which the originating notices were 
received before the 31st October, 1887. 
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Enniskillen to hear cases from the 
county. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: . May I ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman, in 
view of the great dissatisfaction which 
exists, will use his influence in having 
these cases heard at once, especially 
those which originated so far back as 
1887 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no con- 
trol over the movements of the Land 
Commission ; but I have no doubt that 
the Commissioners will take into account 
the circumstances of the case. 


ORANGE JURORS AT DERRY ASSIZES. 

Sir CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
with reference to the trial and convic- 
tion at the recent Derry Assizes of the 
parties found guilty under “The 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1887,” 
for offences in the nature of intimidation 
and boycotting, as to which it was 
alleged that the greater number of the 
jury who tried the prisoners were 
Orangemen, he has been able to make 
inquiries as to the truth of such allega- 
tion; whether his attention has been 
called to the declaration signed by the 
whole of the jury engaged in such trial 
in the following terms :— 

‘« We, the undersigned members of the jury in 
the case of the boycotting of the Great Northern 
Railway at Carrickmacross, beg to say that we 
are not Urangemen, nor have we ever had any 
connection with the institution ;” 
and whether he has reason to believe in 
the truthfulness of such declaration ? 

Mr. A, J. BALFOUR: The trial re- 
ferred to was under the ordinary law. I 
have no official information as to the 
religious denomination or particular party 
to which jurors may belong. But my 
attention has been called to the declara- 
tion in the public Press mentioned by 
my hon. Friend, in which all the mem- 
bers of the jury engaged in the trial 
referred to deny specifically as a matter 
of fact the allegation that any of them 
happened at the time or previously to 
belong to the Orange Institution. 1 have 
no reason to doubt the, truthfulness of 
such declaration. 

Mr. SEXTON: As the Society is a 
secret one, what reason can the right 
hon. Gentleman have either one way or 
the other? Is he not aware of the 
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secret nature of the organisation of the 
Orange Society ? 

*Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): Is 
there any reason to believe that, if the 
gentlemen referred to had been members 
of the Orange Institution, they would 
have disregarded the sanctity of their 
oath ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I feel quite 
unequal to answering all these questions. 
I know nothing of the constitution of 
the Orange Society. What I said was 
that I had no reason to doubt the truth 
of the declaration made by the jury. 


The Funeral of 


CAPTAIN KYE. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor has been directed to the fact 
that Captain Richard John Rye, D.L., 
of Rye Court, Cookstown, County Cork, 
has, after three days’ trial before the 
Cookstown Bench of Magistrates, been 
returned for trial to next Cork Assizes 
charged with a felonious assault; and 
whether it is the intention of the Lord 
Chancellor to continue Captain Rye in 
the Commission of the Peace ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Lord 
Chancellor is aware of the fact men- 
tioned; but he is of opinion that it 
would not be proper for him to take 
any present action which would be calcu- 
lated to prejudice the trial of the 
case. 

De. TANNER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that this is not the 
first accusation of a similar assault 
against Captain Rye ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 


I am not 


aware ; but even if it were true it’ 


would not affect the decision of the 
Lord’ Chancellor. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that on the 26th 
March last, Mr. John Rye, D.L., movedand 
succeeded in carrying the rejection of a 
poor man named Corcoran’s application 
for outdoor relief at the Bandon Board of 
Guardians, which application was made 
in consequence of Corcoran ’not being 
able to work, being severely wounded by 
Mr. Rye’s father, Captain R. Rye, D.L, 
who was lately returned for trial for 
this felonious assault; and whether 

Mr. Sexton 
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it is in his power to take any action in 
the matter ¢ 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Member will refer to the reply given by 
me to his question on this subject 
asked on 31st March, he _ will 
find that the allegation he now 
makes as to Corcoran’s application for 
relief having been rejected on 26th 
March is not a fact. On the contrary, 
this man’s allowance of 5s. a week was 
then continued, and has since con- 
tinued. 

Dr. TANNER: Is not the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Mr. John Rye 
moved and succeeded in carrying the 
rejection of relief to this poor man on 
the day in question? If he will make 
inquiry he will find that the application 
for outdoor relief was made and 
officially rejected on the 26th of March. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman cause 
some inquiry to be made into the action 
of Mr. Rye on this occasion in endeavour- 
ing to defeat justice in the case of his 
father, Captain Rye, now charged with 
a felonious assault and attempt to 
murder ? 

Mer. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware of the facts of the case. 

Dr. TANNER: Am I to understand, 
from the reply of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that Captain Rye did not fire upon 
this man on two occasions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman put a question upon 
the Paper in regard to the refusal of 
relief, and he now putsa rider to the 
question about somebody else-—a third 
person. 

Dr. TANNER’: Mr. Speaker, I must 
ask—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Dr. TANNER: But I want to 
know—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
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THE FUNERAL OF Mr. M. HARRIS— 
CONDUCT OF THE POLICE. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Licutenant of Ire- 
land whether, yesterday, at Ballinasloe, 
the police demanded accommodation for 
a police reporter at the funeral of Mr. 
Matthew Harris, M.P., and upon being 
informed that such a demand was 
regarded as an outrage, broke into the 
graveyard in force, armed with batons, 
and accompanied by a body of detectives 
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and of note-takers, and remained there 
until after the interment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not yet 
been able to receive any information upon 
this matter. If I receive it in time I 
will answer the question later on. 

Mr. SEXTON : I must protest against 
the delay, seeing that London is in direct 
communication with Dublin and 
Ballinasloe, and I beg to give notice that 
I will raise the question of the indignity 
offered to the dead body of my hon. 
Friend on the Motion that Mr. Speaker 
leave the Chair for the purpose of going 
into Committee of Ways and Means. 


THE ASHBOURNE ACTS. 

Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in reference to the 
12 holdings which are stated to have 
been the subject of default after sale 
under the Ashbourne Acts, if he will 
state their original sale price under these 
Acts, and the amount advanced on them, 
also whether they were all put up for sale 
again after the default ; how many were 
re-sold ; how much did they realise as 
compared with the original sale price ; 
and, if any loss has been incurred, to 
what account has it been debited ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners do not resume possession 
of holdings under Section 3 of the Act of 
1885. All holdings put up for sale for 
default in payment of instalments are so 
put up subject tothe future instalments 
of the annuity payable in redemption of 
the original purchase-money. Of the 12 
cases referred to in the question nine 
have been sold, and three, as I under- 
stand, remain unsold. In the nine cases 
the purchase money was £9,579. The 
fresh purchasers paid £501, subject to 
the redemption of the original purchase 
money, as above stated. 

Mr. KEAY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he will explain to the 
House why, instead of the Return moved 
for by the right hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Morley) of the names of 
the landowners in Ireland, “ the purchase 
of whose property has been sanctioned 
bythe Irish Land Commission,” a Return, 
No. 115, has been presented giving the 
particulars of “completed sales” only ; 
whether this circumstance explains the 
fact that the total amount shown to have 
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been advanced under the Ashbourne 
Acts, both in the Return in question and 
in No. 81, of which it is a continuation, 
is £5,123,479 only ; aud whether he will 
lay upon the Table the additional par- 
ticulars necessary to show how and to 
whom the remaining funds available 
under the above-named Acts, amounting 
to nearly £5,000,000, have been or are 
now being allotted ? : 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Return 
was limited as described because the 
provisional sanction of the Commissioners 
is not always followed by a completion 
of the transaction, as it sometimes 
happens that one or other of the parties 
either cannot or will not fully comply 
with the necessary conditions. ‘The 
Commissioners corsidered that the names 
of the applicants in cases not yet com- 
plete should not be included. All finally 
sanctioned cases are included, and they 
make up the total figure given in the 
Return. A monthly Return is laid on 
the Table of the House, and the latest of 
these Returns shows that up to the end 
of February the total amount applied 
for was £8,393,000, while the advances 
provisionally sanctioned amounted to 
£6,760,000. 


THE CLONGOREY PRISONERS. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the following 
Report of Mr. McCarthy, Visiting Jus- 
tice to Grangegorman Prison on the 
condition of the infant child of Mrs. 
Morrissey, one of the Clongorey pri- 
soners— 

“‘T notice a marked change for the worse in 
the appearance of Mary Morrissey’s child. Long 
confinement in a small cell is evidently telling 
on her, and if contiaued will, in my opinion, 
have a very serious effect ; ’’ 
and whether, under the circumstances, 
he will recommend the immediate 
release of both mother and child? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that the Medical 
Officer of the prison does not entertain 
a serious view of the condition of the 
child. Should, however, he be of opinion 
that further confinement would endan- 
ger its health the matter will be at once 
brought before the committing Judge. 
It is not the case that the prisoner and 
her child are confined in asmall cell. 
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The prisoner is treated as a first-class 
misdemeanant, and, as a matter of fact, 
is permitted to have a small range 
consisting of four cells during the day. 
The cell in which she and the child are 
placed in at night is of good dimensions 
and well heated and ventilated. 


Mr. SEXTON: Is it not the fact that 
this woman is in prison for contempt of 
an order in regard to a farm of which 
she was not the tenant, and that the 
child is only about two months old ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: From the 
answer I have received from the Prison 
Authorities, it appears neither the mother 
nor the child is in danger; and as the 
woman is in prison for contempt of 
Court it is a matter which is entirely in 
the hands of the Judge who committed 
her. 


THE LANDED ESTATES COURT. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he will lay upon the Table 
a Return of Irish Estates in the Landed 
Estates Court for sale, showing the 
location of each estate, the name of the 
landlord, the rateable valuation, the 
actual present rental, the highest offer 
made in each case in which there has 
been any offer of purchase, and the period 
for which each estate has been in the 
hands of the Court? I have put down 
this question again in order to ascertain 
from the right hon. Gentleman what 
part of the information he is prepared to 
give. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Registrar 
to the Land Judge reports that the means 
do not exist in this Court of giving the 
rateable valuation, the actual present 
rental, or the highest offer made in each 
case in which there has been any offer. 
The rest of the question could be 
answered, but would take a long time, 
and would probably show no useful in- 
formation, as it would include both sold 
and unsold land, and all kinds of tenurés, 
life estates, short leases, &c., as well as 
fee-simple estates. If it were required 
to give only unsold lands it would take 
a still longer time to make the Return, 
which in no event could be completed 
before the end of the present Session, as 
each case would have to be minutely 
examined to ascertain what, if any, part 
of it had been sold. The Argyl] Return 
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might possibly give some information on 
the subject. 

Mr. SEXTON: I submit that in con- 
sidering the Land Purchase Bill it is in- 
dispensable that the House should know 
what prices were offered in Court ; and I 
would press on the right hon. Gentleman 
the desirability of furnishing this in 
formation in some form or other. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be glad 
to give every information to the Hous 
in regard to any part of the Land Bill 
that will tend to elucidate the measure ; 
but, from the answer which the Land 
Court has given me, I am not very hope- 
ful that this particular information can 
be given. 


THE COINAGE. 

Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he is aware of 
the great inconvenience that is at present 
caused by a large part of the coinage of 
this Country not having on either the 
obverse or the reverse side the value 
clearly marked; and whether he will 
undertake that all coins to be issued from 
the Mint in future shall bear legibly 
upon either the obverse or the reverse 
side the denomination of their exact 
value ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): I would refer the 
hon. Gentleman to an answer given by 
me on the 14th of March of this year, in 
which I pointed out that the question of 
the denomination of the value of silver 
coins was under consideration. 

Mr. COGHILL: Is not Great Britain 
the only country in the world where the 
gold coins are not marked with their 
value ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Every one knows 
what a sovereign is, and I have never 
before heard any complaint with refer- 
ence to its value not being marked. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): When will the decision with 
reference to the silver coins take effect! 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : The existing. stock 
must be dealt with first, and there are 
other matters connected with the design, 
&c., which will be attended to at the same 
time. 

Mr. COGHILL : Is not the Australian 
sovereign marked with its value ? 
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*Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; but 1 do not 
think that the Australians can give us 
lessons with regard to our coinage. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I beg to ask the Solicitor 
General for Scotland if he will state to 
the House the total amount of assess- 
ment levied in Scotland under the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act in each 
of the last five years, giving separately 
the amount raised by assessment by 
Burgh and County Local Authority in 
each of said five years ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. M. T. Stormonrn Dar- 
LING, Universities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews): The amount of assessment 
levied under these Acts in Scotland, as 
shown by the Local Taxation Returns, 
was—In 1884-5, counties, £7,802, 
burghs, £3,232; 1885-6, counties, 
£10,637, burghs, £2,401; 1886-7, 
counties, £12,570, burghs, £4,722; 
1887-8, counties, £29,931, burghs, 
£8,776; 1888-9, counties, £27,286, 
burghs, £9,580. The totals for these 
years respectively being —- £11,034, 
£13,038, £17,292, £38,707, £36,866. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board the total amount of the assess- 


. ment raised under the Contagious 


Diseases Animals Acts in England and 
Wales during each of the last tive years, 
stating separately the amount raised 
during each of said five years by Burgh 
and by County Local Authority ? 

Tue SECRETARY 10 tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Loya, 
Wilts, Devizes): The only information 
which I can give is as to the expenditure 
of the Local Authorities in England and 
Wales under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts during the five years 
1884-1888 according to the Local Taxa- 
tion Returns. The expenditure of the 
County Authorities during each of the 
years was :—1883-4, £78,334 ; 1884-5, 
£49,558; 1885-6, £68,464; 1886-7, 
£81,347 ; 1887-8, £63,334. The expendi- 
ture incurred in Municipal Boroughs, in 
other Sanitary Districts, and in the 
Metropolis was : — 1883-4, £14,705 ; 
1884-5, £13,018; 1885-6, £17,471; 
1886-7, £17,573 ; 1887-8, £17,784. 
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Sm J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): Does that include payment 
for animals slaughtered ? 


Mr. LONG: It includes the entire 
expenditure. 


RISON DISCIPLINE, 


Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he will 
put a stop to the practice which exists, 
contrary to the spirit of the Prison Act, 
of placing three prisoners in one cell, in 
consequence of which practice one 
prisoner was murdered about two years 
ago in Armley Gaol, Leeds, and which 
same custom called forth a public protest 
from Mr. Justice Hawkins, at the Derby- 
shire Assizes held this month, when it 
was stated in evidence that in Derby 
Gaol recently two prisoners had, for 
more than a week, been placed in the 
same cell with a man who had committed 
murder, and was insane ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): The case alluded to 
by my right hon. Friend as having 
occurred at Derby is now under investi- 
gation by an Inspecter, who has been 
sent down specially to inquire into all 
the circumstances. The practice of 
placing prisoners in association when 
one of them is epileptic or requires 
supervision is expressly allowed by the 
Prison Act of 1865, which leaves it to 
the medical officer to determine the cases 
in which it is proper to resort to the 
system of association. The Orders of the 
Home Office have since 1884 provided 
that where a prisoner is insane he shall 
be under the personal supervision of 
officers or hired attendants, and not of 
other prisoners. The Prison Commis- 
sioners are informed by the medical 
officer of Derby Gaol that the man alluded 
to was not insane. This is one of the 
matters that the Inspector is inquirmg 
into. 


MINES INSPECTORS’ REPORTS. 


Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he will inform the House when the 
Statistical Abstract of the Mines Inspec- 
tors’ Reportsfor the yearending 1889 will 
beissued ; and whether he willhasten the 
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issue of the complete Reports of the Mines 
Inspectors for 1889, so that they may be 
in the hands of the Members of this 
House before the Votes on the Home 
Office are taken ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The Abstract has 
been presented to Parliament, and will 
be ready for distribution in the course of 
next week. Steps have been taken to 
forward as much as possible the printing 
and issuing of the Reports of 1889. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that the Reports for 1888 were 
not issued until the House had risen last 
year? A promise was given by the 
right hon. Gentleman that he would use 
his best efforts to accelerate the presen- 
tation of these Reports. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I said that I 
would do all in my power to press 
forward the Reports, and I have done 
so. 


HALL MARKING OF GOLD AND 
SILVER PLATE. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if the compulsory hall 
marking of gold and silver plate shall con- 
tinue, in the interests of the public, and of 
honesty of manufacture, regulations will 
be framed, notwithstanding the remission 
of the duty, to provide for the British 
hall marking of imported plate ? 

*Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) : Why is it that imported 
foreign silver plate is not required to be 
marked? Why should it be treated in 
a different way from gold watch cases and 
other articles that are imported, and why 
should it not be marked with different 
standards ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I am not prepared to 
answer the questions of the hon. Member 
for Whitechapel (Mr. Montagu). In 
regard to the question of the hon. and 
gallant Member behind me (Mr. H. Vin- 
cent), it is our intention to retain the 
present system of compulsory hall 
marking for foreign imported silver 
plate, subject to the remarks which I 
made yesterday as to the hall marking of 
Indian plate at the rupee standard. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: As the Govern- 
ment deprived me of the opportunity of 
reising this very question early in the 

ession, will the right hon. Gentleman 
give me an opportunity of making a 

Mr. Pickard 
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representation to him of the objections 
felt to compulsory hall marking, espe- 
cially as affecting Indian silver ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : If the hon. Gentle. 
man wishes to make a representation, 
either formal or informal, I will give 
him every consideration ; but the hon. 
Gentleman will have an opportunity of 
being heard if any change of legislation . 
is required in consequence of the abo- 
lition of the Plate Duty. 


CLERKS TO COUNTY JUSTICES, 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General when he proposes to introduce 
his promised Bill to prohibit clerks to 
County Justices from conducting prose- 
cutions at Assizes or Quarter Sessions in 
cases committed by the Bench of Magis- 
trates for whom they act? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): In reply to 
the hon. and learned Member I have to 
say that the matter has been cirefully 
considered ; but it involves s» much 
difficulty in connection with the due 
conduct of cases in remote country dis- 
tricts that Her Majesty’s Government 
have not, at present, been able to devise 
any scheme which is entirely satisfactory, 
and I cannot undertake to introduce any 
Bill this Session. 


THE BUDGET PROPOSITIONS. 


Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON: 
Considering that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has a large surplus, will the 
Government be willing to grant better 
postal facilities for Wick and the North 
of Scotland ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to give notice of that 
question. 


In reply to Mr. Howarp VINceNt, 


*Mr. GOSCHEN said: The allocation 
of the Scotch portion of the grant has 
not yet been finally determined. The 
Scotch Office is considering the matter. 

*Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
Are we to understand that the mode of 
distribution in Scotland is not pre- 
judged by the fact that in England a 
portion is to go in buying up licences? 
Will the distribution in Scotland be 
dealt with by a Bill, so that the Scotch 
Members may be heard upon the 
question ! 
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*Mr. GOSCHEN : No, Sir; we propose 
that Scotland, England, and Ireland shall 
be dealt. with in the same measure, 
which will facilitate the proceedings ; 
but the same principles may not be acted 
upon in regard to the three countries. 
There may be such variations as circum- 
stances may suggest. The hon. Member 
need not think that the question has 
been settled yet, as far as the distribu- 
tion in Scotland is concerned. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, dc.) : May I ask whether, as the 
right hon. Gentleman states that the 
application of the money in Scotland has 
not yet been determined, he means that 
the Scotch Members will have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views on the 
subject befure the question is settled ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : The Scotch Members 
must take their chance in the same way 
as other Members of the House. The 
Government have paid special attention 
to the case of Scotland in the matter, and 
the allocation must be proposed on our 
own responsibility. 


In reply to Sir W. Lawsoy (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth), 


*Mr. GOSCHEN said: I must answer 
the question of the hon. Baronet with 
caution. He asks me whether it is 
intended that public money should be 
paid for the supposed value of licences, 
the renewal of which is in the discretion of 
the magistrates. As Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I am in the habit of taking 


‘considerable notice of the-houses in ques- 


tion as regards Probate Duty and Income 
Tax, Schedule A. A particular value 
is considered to attach to public-houses, 
and I must, therefore, demur to the 
expression “supposed value.” <A por- 
tion of the money which I described last 
night is intended for the purchase of 
houses which are considered to be of a 
known value, not a supposed value. 


Sr W. LAWSON : Is it intended by 
the Government scheme that licences 
ranted annually shall be treated as a 
freehold ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : No; I should demur 
to any such inference. The value would 
depend on what business was done. It 
will be dealt with as a matter of com- 
mercial regulations. It is voluntary on 
the part of the County Councils to pur- 
chase the licences ; but it is well-known 
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that these houses have a certain value 
which for years has been subject to 
taxation. 


THE IRISH LAND PURCHASE BILL. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : Will the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland give an assurance to the House 
that the Paper which has been referred 
to in connection with the state of the 
Irish Church Funds will be presented 
on Monday morning? 

Mr. A. J. BALKOUR: I believe that 
every Paper will be in the Vote Office in 
the course of an hour or two. 

Mr. SEXTON : Will the Land Bill be 
taken as the first Order on Monday ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. | 
Copy ordered— 3 


“ Of Returns of Accidents and Casualties, as 
reported to the Board of ‘Trade by the several 
Railway Companies in the United Kingdom, 
during the year ending 31st December, 1889, 
together with Reports of the Inspecting Officers 
of the Railway Department to the Board of 
Trade upon certain Accidents which were 
inquired into,”—(Sir Michael Hicks Beach.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
(No. 137.) 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Sir Joun Mowsray reported from the 
Committee of Selection that they had 
discharged Sir Robert Fowler from the 
Standing Committee on Trade (including 
Agriculture and Fishing), Shipping, and 
Manufactures, in respect of the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, and had appointed in substi- 
tution Mr. Gainsford Bruce. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ccsiplaieaens 
MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 4). 
Order for Second Reading (30th April) 
read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


- Chair.” 
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BI-METALLISM. 
*(4.15.) Mr. SAMUELSMITH (Flint- 

shire): In moving the Resolution-of which 

Ihave given notice, I ask the indulgence 

of the House while I try to lay before it, as 

succinctly as I can, a very intricate and, 
at the same, a very important question. 

The subject was discussed last year 

briefly and inadequately, and I raise it 

now in order that we may have a more 
exhaustive debate and that I may take the 
sense of the House upon it. To show the 
keen interest felt in it, 1 may say that no 
fewer than 140 Petitions had been pre- 
sented to the House in favour of my pro- 
posal from many of the most important 
industial centres of the Kingdom, from 
chambers of commerce and chambers of 
agriculture, from working men’s societies, 
and various industrial interests, and the 
signatures attached amount to no fewer 
than 60,000. For the sake of clearness 

I will divide the subject into three heads 

—first, the advantage of the old bi- 

metallic system of Europe ; secondly, the 

evils which arose from its rupture ; and 
thirdly, the practicability and desirability 
of re-establishing it. The custom of man- 
kind since the origin of civilisation has 
been to use gold and silver alike as stand- 
ard money tied together by a ratio fixed by 
law. This ratio did 1:0t vary much from 
10 or 11 of silver to 1 of gold, oras 11 to 1 
under the Greek and Roman Empires, 
and during the Middle Ages down to the 
discovery of Americ:, it remained very 
steady. For nearly 2,000 years silver 
was the money of the world. ‘Then, owing 
to the enormous supplies of silver from 
the mines of Potosi, it gradually altered 
in the course of a century to 15 to 1, at 
which it continued with little alteration 
for 200 years prior to 1873. So steady 
was the ratio that the Royal Commission 
on the Currency, which reported two 

years ago, unanimously stated (page 2)— 

‘* From the middle of the 17th century the 
relative value of the two metals did not vary 
much more than 3 per cent in either direction 
until the recent divergence began to manifest 

itself in 1873.’ 

We have frequently had, in a single year, 

since 1873, greater variations between 

gold and silver than in the whole 200 

years before that date, and it must be 

obvious that a totally new influence has 
come into play. Let me point out the 
distinction that existed between the bi- 
metallism that prevailed before this 
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century, and that which came into force 
in France from 1803 to 1873. The old 
bi-metallism of Europe was a very rude 
and unscientific system. There was no 
unity of action among the nations ; each 
adopted and changed its ratio at will; 
one nation had 15 to 1; another, like 
England in the last century, had 15-21 to 
1, as fixed by Sir Isaac Newton in 1717; 
others had 14? to 1, and so on. Silver 
was the principal money, and gold was 
rated to it ; besides there was no open 
Mints, with unlimited coinage of either 
metal, which is the absolute condition 
of effective bi-metallism. The various 
countries coined a certain amount of 
either metal as suited them, and each 
metal naturally gravitated to the centres 
where it was most highly valued. No 
doubt many and great inconveniences 
resulted from this form of bi-metallism, 
yet it gave the world the inestimable 
advantage of keeping both metals in 
circulation at very nearly a fixed par of 
exchange. The second period of bi- 
metallism was the French system from 
1803 to 1873, which was far more 
scientific, and far more successful in 
binding the two metals together. The 
ratio adopted was 15} to 1,’and so suc- 
cessful was that system in preventing 
fluctuations, that the extreme variation 
in the London Market between the metals 
in 70 years was from 15:21 to 15-90, and 
these variations are easily accounted for 
by the fact that England became a gold 
using country by the Act of 1816, and 
when silver was wanted for export to 
India it had to be imported from France 
at a considerable cost of transit, insurance 
and other exchange charges. These 
charges fully explain the slight fluctua- 
tions in the London market. There must 
also be borne in mind the extraordinary 
strain to which the French system was 
put during these 70 years. In the early 
part of that period the yield of gold was 
extremely small, say £2,000,000 a year 
against £6,000,000, of silver. England 
resumed specie payments in 1821, and so 
drained the Continent of gold, and there 
were times when a small premium on 
gold was charged in France for export, 
very seldom going as high as 1 per cent. 
or 2 percent. Then came the gold dis- 
coveriesof California and Australia, which 
raised the yield of gold to £30,000,000 
annually against £8,000,000 of silver, and 
in 20 years doubled the gold supply of 
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the world, yet the ratio remained un- 
changed. The French system acted as 
an equalising machine, and the vast 
supply of gold was diffused through the 
world without disturbing the relative 
values of the metals. In 1865 a com- 
bination of States joined France, and 
formed what is called the Latin Union, 
under similar conditions of coinage. Can 
anyone doubt that the French system 
saved Europe from a violent dislocation 
of gold and silver at the time of the 
Californian and Australian gold dis- 
coveries. If zold had then been de- 
monetised to the extent that silver has 
recently been demonetised, we should 
have szen just as heavy a fall in gold 
measured by silver as we have recently 
seen in silver measured by gold. The 
ratio would have gone to 10 to 1 in place 
of remaining at 15} tol. We should 
have seen gold debts lightened and silver 
debts enhanced, just as we have recently 
seen gold debts enhanced and silver 
debts lightened. Can anyone doubt that 
the maintainance of the French system 
was an enormous gain to the cause of 
justice and fair play, as well as to inter- 
national commerce. This country 
reaped all the advantages of bi-metallism, 
though mono-metallic itself ; it had only 
to send its gold to Paris and get silver ; 
or send silver and get gold, and so it 
could carry on its trade with India and 
China and South America as safely as if 
they all had identical money. We had 
virtually a par of exchange all the world 
over, to the enormous advantage of this 
country, the chief trader with the silver- 
using countries. I know that the great 
objection brought against our plan is that 
we attempt to do what is impossible. It 
is alleged that we are trying to tie 
together by law two commodities which 
constantly vary both in extent and cost 
of production. We are constantly told 
that the law can no more fix the ratio 
between gold and silver than between 
coal and iron, or between wheat and 
barley. I reply that the experience of 
the French system proves that the thing 
can be done in spite of the greatest 
fluctuations in supply ever known in the 
history of the world. And the reason 
is this: Monetary Law constitutes the 
chiefdemand for the precious metals. The 
tastes or desires of individual consumers 
constitute the demand for other com- 
modities, but the Mint is the chief 
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demand for either gold or silver. If the 
leading nations close their Mints against 
gold, it goes down relatively to silver ; 
if they close their Mints against silver it 
goes down relatively to gold; if they 
keep open large bi-metallic Mints, with 
unlimited coinage of both metals at a 
fixed ratio, they virtually fix that ratio 
for the whole world. The finding of the 
Royal Commission on this head is clear 
and unanimous. They say :— 

‘*Now undoubtedly the date which torms the 
dividing line between an epoch of approximate 
fixity in the relative value of Gold and Silver 
and one of marked instability is the year when 
the bi-metallic system which had previously 
been in force in the Latin Union ceased to be 
in full operation; and we are irresistibly led 
to the conclusion that the operation of that 
system, established as it was in countries the 
population and commerce of which were con- 
siderable, exerted a material influence upon the 
relative value of the two metals. So Jong as 
that system was in force we think that, not- 
withstanding the changes in the production 
and use of the precious metals, it kept the 
market price of silver approximately steady at 
the ratio fixed by law between them, namely, 
153 to 1.” 

That is the finding of the Commission, 
presided over by Lord Herschell, and 
signed by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir J. Lubbock). I cannot imagine how 
any fair-minded person who has studied 
the evidence can come to any other con- 
clusion. Nothing more clearly illustrates 
the inveterate prejudice of the banking 
and financial class on this subject than 


their refusal to admit for many 
years that the French system had 
anything to do with the stability 


between gold and silver prior to 1873, 
I freely grant that there are some things 
which the law cannot do; it cannot fix 
the value of the precious metals as com- 
pared with other commodities. That 
depends upon many things, one of which 
is the supply of the precious metals. In 
the Middle Ages so scarce was that supply 
that a quarter of wheat sometimes sold 
at five shillings, and labourers’ wages 
were two shillings per week. Then the 
discovery of the South American mines 
took place in the 16th century, and a 
great flood of the precious metals went 
through Europe, and prices rose four- 
fold. Again, after the gold discoveries 
in California and Australia, when once 
more a great flood of the precious metals 
flowed over Europe, prices rose 40 per 
cent., and I would especially call the 
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attention of the hon. Member for Leeds 
to this fact, and also to the fact that this 
occurred simultaneously with a great 
reduction in the cost of production, owing 
to such modern inventions as railways, 
steam boats, and telegraphs. According to 
all ordinary laws, prices ought to have 
fallen, but instead of that they steadily 
rose, with occasional fluctuations, until, in 
1873, they were 40 per cent. higher than 
they were in 1848. Then, I would ask 
attention to this fact. There followed a 
strain on gold and the demonetisation 
of silver, and prices kept falling for 15 
years until they got below the point at 
which they stood in 1848. Articles have 
been written in the magazines to prove 
that the whole fall in prices is due 
to the fact of the discovery of econo- 
mising expedients—better machinery. 
I would ask the House why prices 
steadily rose for 25 years to the extent of 
40 per cent., whilst the modern economis- 
ing systems of production were in opera- 
tion—how came it that the values 
governed by gold and silver rose under 
these economising processes ? The House 
must feel the force of thisquery. All that 
the law can do is to give monetary power 
to gold alone, or to silver alone, or tie both 
together under a bi-metallic system. 
Now, let me ask the House to look at 
the advantages of the old bi-metallic 
system. We are the great traders with 
the silver-using countries, which contain 
a population of nine hundred millions of 
people. They are our best customers, 
because they have light duties and few 
manufactures of their own; they need 
capital to develop them, we have it to 
spare; they are constant borrowers in 
the London market, and so long as gold 
and silver were tied together they could 
safely borrow, with interest payable in 
gold, because they always knew that a 
certain amount of silver would exchange 
against a fixed amount of gold. India 
borrowed largely under this system, and 
a vast amount of private capital was in- 
vested in all these countries, and no in- 
convenience was caused until the bi- 
metallic system was abandoned in 1873. 
I may mention that the exports from the 
United Kingdom ran up, under that 
system, from £63,000,000 in 1849 to 
£255,000,000 in 1873, from which they 
fell back to £212,000,000 in. 1886, and 
last year recovered to £248,000,000. We 
had no trouble with the finances of India 
Mr. Samuel Smith 
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up to that date, whereas the House 
knows well that since that time we have 
had endless deficits and the greatest 
difficulties. I think I have proved my: 
first point, that the old bi-metallic system 
worked well for the whole world, but 
especially for England, the great trader 
with the silver-using countries. Now 
let me deal with the second point, 
namely, the evils that arose from the 
rupture of the bi-metallic system. It is 
not necessary to remind the House of the 
intolerable depression of trade that set in 
about 1874, when the Mints of France 
and the Latin Union were practically 
closed to the coinage of silver. This 
depression lasted, almost without inter- 
ruption, till 1887. It was accompanied 
by an enormous fall of prices, say 30 to 
40 per cent., bringing up to the lowest 
level known in this century ; and it pro- 
duced immense suffering in nearly all 
our industrial centres, and among the 
agricultural population. Wages and 
profits alike fell greatly. Vast numbers 
of workmen were thrown out of employ- 
ment—estimated at one time to reach 
700,000 men. Our social system was 
more severely strained than at any time 
since 1848. The Commission on the De- 
pression of Trade collected a vast mass 
of evidence on the subject, and recom- 
mended that a Special Commission should 
investigate the monetary aspect of the 
question, believing that that had much 
to do with it. The result was that 
the Commission on the Currency was 
appointed, which has produced a most 
valuable Report, and which is largely 
confirmatory of our opinions. Now, I 
wish to call the attention of the House 
to the singular fact that the fall of prices 
and the fall of silver proceeded almost 
pari passu ; and the years of the heaviest 
depression of silver were the years of 
the heaviest depression in trade. There 
can be no doubt that these two phenomena 
were closely connected. Silver fell, as 
measured by gold, 30 per cent. to the 
lowest point, and commodities to about 
35 per cent. ; but all silver-using coun- 
tries escaped this depression. Prices in 
them remained unchanged, and commerce 
went on as before. When the trade of 
our country was dwindling in value, 
year by year, that of India was increasing 
by leaps and bounds. All other gold- 
using countries suffered similarly ; im 
all there was intense depression, great 
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social discontent, much increase of 
Socialism, a falling Revenue, and an in- 
crease of protection. I wish especially to 
call attention to this fact, as some persons 
try to sligmatise our course as secretly 
favouring Protection. I assert that the 
great fall in prices in gold-using coun- 
tries, caused by the demonetisation of 
silver, enormously increased the senti- 
ment in favour of Protection, and caused 
agreat increase in Import Duties in 
France, Germany, Russia and Italy, of 
late years. The policy of the Bi-metallic 
Party undoubtedly makes for Free 
Trade. And now I would allude to 
another point. I would ask attention to 
a matter I dealt with last year when we 
debated this subject—and I repeat my- 
self because I see hon. Members pre- 
sent who were not here during the 
former debate. I may be permitted to 
touch azain on the matter to which I 
refer, because it lies almost at the root 
of our contention. I say that the demone- 
tisation of silver was a commercial in- 
justice to the debtor class in all gold- 
using countries. The creditor class were 
favoured by the appreciation of gold and 
the depreciation of silver. Is the 
House aware of the heavy burden 
under which the trade of this country 
is carried on? I do not think many 
people are aware of it, but I have 
taken pains for years past to ascertain 
what the charges upon our trade and 
commerce really are, and I put it that 
the trade of this country is carried on 
under a vast burden of fixed charges, 
payable in gold, amounting certainly to 
not less than £150,000,000 a year, and 
probably as much as £200,000,000 a 
year. These include national and local 
debts, mortgages, ground rents, mining 
royalties, railway debentures and pre- 
ference shares, long leases, annuities, 
pensions, &c. The purchasing power of 
gold, even after the recent revival of 
trade, is about 40 per cent. greater than 
it was in 1873, that is to say, 40 per 
cent. more of the products of human 
industry have to be sold to raise the 
money needful to meet these charges. 
This is a tax levied by the drones on the 
working bees of society, and surely it 
cannot be for the well-being of society to 
add to the incomes of the idle non 
producing class, at the cost of the toiling 
masses. I hold that one-half of this 
extra burden is the result of the 
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demonetisation of silver. There are 
about equal amounts of gold and silver in 
circulation ; had these metals continued 
to be tied together by the Bi-metallic Law 
of 154 to 1, the fall of prices would have 
been equally diffused over both gold and 
silver using countries, and the fall of 
prices in gold-using countries would 
have been just half of what it has 
been. The creditor class, the wealthy 
bondholders, money lenders, mort- 
gagees, &c., would have lost one- 
half of their unearned increment, which 
would have remained in the pockets of 
the working industrial class, who consti- 
tute 90 percent. of the nation. This one- 
half cannot ‘be put at less than 
£30,000,000 a year. In fact, there is 
much reason to suspect that there was a 
kind of conspiracy among the financial 
class in Europe and America to get 
altogether rid of silver, as full valued 
money, in order to increase the value of 
gold, in which their Revenues were paid. 
There arose, simultaneously, a cry for the 
demonetisation of silver in Germany, 
France, the United States, and England, 
from 1870 to 1878. It was advocated by 
the newspapers in the interest of the 
financial class. Their aim was to bring 
about a universal gold standard; they 
calculated on the ignorance of the masses 
about all monetary questions, and very 
nearly succeeded, for a time, in what I 
conld only call a nefarious plot. In 
America they succeeded, by a kind of 
trick, in demonetising silver for a short 
time ; but the American people were 
too shrewd to be long hood-winked ; 
they insisted on silver being re-monetised, 
and they have wisely coined and put into 
circulation, in the shape of silver certifi- 
cates, about £70,000,000, and so greatly 
relieved the strain on gold, the ratio being 
16 to 1. Within the past few days a 
Bill has passed the Committee of both 
Houses of the Legislature enormously 
increasing the coinage of silver, and 
requiring the Government to coin, not 
$2,000,000 monthly, but $4,500,000, 
with the result of causing a great rise 
in the price of silver. The American 
people thoroughiy understand that the 
contracting of the money supply of the 
country makes only in the interest of 
the fixed investment classes. Our object 
is to make our people understand the sub- 
ject as well as the Americans—and when 
they do so, we shall find that whatever 
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the House may arrive at as to our pro- 
posal to-day it will then respond heartily 
to the proposition we make. I believe 
that it is largely owing to the efforts of 
the Bi-metallic Party that the tendency 
to demonetise silver has been checked, 
and a gigantic fraud against civilisation 
has not been fully consummated. The 
agitation which we have carried on has 
made the masses understand that their 
interest lies in a full circulation of money, 
not in a contracted one. It has made 
them understand that the contraction of 
the currency makes only, as I say, for 
the interest of the fixed investment class, 
and is opposed to the well-being of the 
whole nation. I claim in support of my 
views the great authority of the Cur- 
rency Commission. They put in the 
clearest light the immensely increased 
strain put on gold at the time when 
silver was demonetised ; they point out 
that just at that time the new require- 
ments for the United States, Germany, 
Italy, and other countries to fill up their 
circulation with gold caused a demand 
for £200,000,000 sterling. At that time 
the whole production of gold in the 
world was only £20,000,000 a year, of 
which one-half was used up in the arts : 
that is to say, only £10,000,000 was 
available annually for purposes of coinage, 
and to meet this sudden demand for 
£200,000,000. This was the moment 
chosen to demonetise silver, just when 
there was a great scarcity of gold. 
Need we wonder that gold was appre- 
ciated in value, just as silver was 
depreciated? Its supply obeyed the 
laws of all commodities ; as the supply 
fell off and the demand increased it rose 
in value, but the increased demand was 
largely the product of unjust and unwise 
legislation, which excluded silver from 
the joint work it had hitherto discharged 
along with gold, and artificially raised 
one metal and lowered the other. The 
operation of this principle is clearly 
explained by Professor Thorold Rogers, 
in these words :— 

‘*It will be clear that just as a very great 
fall would take place in the value of existing 
stocks of gold were this metal absolutely de- 
monetised, so e¢ converso a considerable rise 
would occur in its comparative value if in the 
economical history of any community, or rather 
of a large number of communities, gold were 
increasingly adopted as a measure of value and 
a means for carrying on commerce.” 

All the best economists maintain the 
Mr. Samuel Smith 
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advantage to mankind of a full supply of. 
money, and the evil of its artificial con- 
traction. The historian, Hume, writes— 
“We find that in every kingdom into which 
money begins to flow in greater abundance 
than formerly everything takes a new face, 
Labour and industry gain life, the merchant 
becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer 
more diligent and skilful, and even the farmer 
follows his plough with greater alacrity and 
attention.’’ 


McCulloch wrote— 

“Though like a fall of rain after a long 
course of dry weather an increase of the 
precious metals may be prejudicial to certain 
classes, it is beneficial to an incomparably 
greater number, including all who are actively 
engaged in industrial pursuits, and is, speaking 
generally, of great public and national advan- 
tage.’’ 


Chevalier says— 


‘‘ Such a change will benefit those who live 
by current labour. It will injure those who 
live upon the fruits of past labour, whether 
their fathers’ or their own; in this it will 
. . . . Work in the same direction with 
most of the developments which are brought 
about by the great law of civilisation, to which 
we give the noble name of ‘ progress.’ ’’ 


Jevons strongly maintains the same view, 
and Allison, in a remarkable passage, 
points out how the resurrection of man- 
kind from the sleep of the Middle Ages 
was largely owing to the increased supply 
of money from South America, which 
greatly diminished the weight of debts 
and taxes, and gave hope and buoyancy 
to mankind. Exactly the same effect 
was produced by the gold discoveries of 
California and Australia, which gave 
Europe 25 years of extraordinary 
prosperity. I should like to add that 
no one has written more ably on the 
subject of the appreciation of our gold 
standard and the injury that it does to 
the debtor class, than Mr. Giffen, who 
has lately shown such unaccountable 
hostility to our movement. I have only 
time to glance at two other great evils 
which have arisen from the demonetisa- 
tion of silver. The first of these is the 
disturbance of the finances of India. As 
all the House knows, the Indian Govern- 
ment collects its revenues in silver, but 
has to pay about £15,000,000 sterling 
annually in gold in London for fixed 
charges. It is obvious that just as silver 
falls more and more must be 

with to meet these charges. It: is. 
clearly set forth in the Report of the 
Royal Commission, They show that. 
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every fall of 1d. in exchange imposes an 
extra burden of say 10,000,000 rupees 
on India, increasing as the exchange 
falls. Now, as the exchange has fallen 
in India from 1s. 1ld. to.1s. 5d. per 
rupee since 1872, the extra burden to 
India is nearly 60,000,000 rupees, say of 
upwards of £4,000,000 at present rate of 
exchange. There is dispute about some 
minor points, but all the Indian financial 
authorities declare that the Revenue has 
suffered by several millions sterling, and 
the greatest confusion has been caused to 
Indian finance. They have had in- 
numerable deficits since 1873, and have 
had to suspend the Famine Insurance 
Fund for several years, and add to the 
cruel and oppressive Salt Tax, which 
isnow about 15 times the prime cost 
of the article. There is, it seems 
a surplus on this year’s Budget, partly 
caused by the rise of exchange. It is 
svid that the people of India gain just 
as their Government loses. I allow that 
there is some truth in this. Its trade is 
stimulated by the same cause that injured 
ours for so long. Its cotton manufacture 
has, no doubt, been galvanised by the low 
exchange which has hurt Manchester 
so much. But, on the other hand, a 
great impediment is put in the way of 
borrowing in England for railways and 
other re-productive works; and, when 
this and the increased taxation is taken 
into account, it is very doubtful whether 
India on the whole is a gainer. It must 
also be remembered that a great part of 
the savings of India, for hundreds of 
years, is invested in silver. India holds 
at least £200,000,000 sterling in coined 
silver, and, perhaps, as much in the shape 
of ornaments ; and this vast mass has 
fallen nearly 30 per cent.,as compared with 
the gold money of Europe. Were silver 
universally demonetised it would fall very 
much more; and were India to adopt a 
gold standard, as some have proposed, it 
would be almost contiscated. I am sure 
that, in the long run, a bi-metallic system 
would conduce to the benefit of India ; 
and all tnat I have said of India holds 
equally true of China and other silver- 
using countries. I can only glance at 
the last great evil which has sprung 
from the disuse of the bi-metallic sys- 
tem, namely, the injury inflicted on the 
cotton trade of Lancashire. This indus- 
try is the greatest but one in the country. 
It gives a maintenance, directly and in- 
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directly, to two millions of people, and 
has suffered more than any industry in 
England during the past 15 years, except, 
perhaps, the wheat growing districts. 
It is not experiencing the revival of 
trade which has visited most other in- 
dustries ; its progress has almost ceased, 
while that of our great competitors is 
proceeding by leaps and bounds. Will 
the House allow me to give some figures 
from Mr. Thomas Ellison’s Annual Cir- 
cular, which is the best authority on all 
questions of cotton statistics? In the 
18 years from 1871 to 1889 the con- 
sumption of cotton increased in Great 
Britain, 25 per cent.; Continent of 
Europe, 107 per cent.; United States, 
141 per cent. ; India, 901 per cent. ; in 
other words, it increased in India from 
87,000 bales to 871,000 bales. One 
result of that increase has been almost 
to transfer a vast trade in yarn with 
China and Japan from Lancashire to 
Bombay. I can put this before the 
House in a single sentence. In 1874 
we exported to China and Japan nine 
times as much yarn as was sent from 
India ; now India sends three times as 
much as we do, and will apparently ex- 
tinguish our trade in the course of time. 
Now, I assert that one chief cause of 
this gigantic increase of trade, is the 
virtual bounty given to India by the con- 
stant fall of silver andexchange. What- 
ever otheradvantages India possesses, Lan- 
cashire can easily cope with; but this 
bounty handicaps her hopelessly in the 
race. I donot intend to go into this com- 
plicated subject,as I shall be followed by a 
gentleman who thoroughly comprehends 
itin allits bearings. I will simply say that 
the manufacturing population thoroughly 
understand it; they know it isa matter 
of life and death to them ; and they will 
make their influence felt in this House, 
either now or at the next General Elec. 
tion, in a way that will surprise some 
politicians. I will now ask the House, 
to turn with me to the last division of 
the subject, namely, the practicability 
and desirability of re-establishing the 
bi-metallic system internationally. Let 
me remind the House that two Con- 
ferences have been held in Paris for this 
purpose ; the first in 1878, and the second 
in 1881. These Conferences were 
called at the joint invitation of France 
and the United States, and the object 
was to try if an international agreement 
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could be come to for the restoration of 
the bi-metallic system. Germany was 
not represented at the First Conference, 
but was represented at the second one, 
which, practically, embraced all the prin- 
cipal nations of the world. It is not 
too much to assert that the refusal of 
England to alter her system was the main 
reason of the failure of these Conferences. 
There is every reason to believe that 
if England had agreed, then the United 
States, France, and Germany would have 
concurred, and probably nearly all the 
States of Europe. The great evils arising 
from the demonetisation of silver were 
admitted by all, and by none more than 
the English Delegates, of whom the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
one, in 1878. He said— 

“A campaign against silver would be 
extremely dangerous, even for countries with 
a gold standard. ‘hough England had a gold 
standard she had great interest in the mainten- 
ance of silver as currency. One or two States 
might demonetise silver without serious results ; 
but if all demonetised there would be no 
buyers, and silver would fall in alarming pro- 

ortions. ‘Thus alJ, or nearly all, States were 
interested in silver. If all States should resolve 
on the adoption of a gold standard the ques- 
tion arose, Would there be sufficient gold for 
the purpose without a tremendous crisis ?” 
The subject is far better understood now 
than it was then; it would be easier 
now to get a general agreement. 
Germany has very much altered her 
views, and it is believed to be now ready 
to join if England will be a party to 
International action. All turns upon 
the policy of this country ; we can pro- 
long the era of confusion, or we can close 
it. I ask, which is the nobler réle to play ? 
Now, let me deal as briefly as possible 
with the main objections against our 
scheme. In the first place, the weightiest 
objection is the supposed impossibility of 
fixing by law a permanent ratio between 
two articles which constantly vary in 
the rate and cost of production. No one 
has laboured as much as Mr. Giffen, and, 
I allow, with great ability. Mr. Giffen’s 
great object has been to show that the 
French ratio did not secure fixity. 1 
think I have proved that it did so prac- 
tically in spite of the extraordinary 
strain to which it was subjected, first, by 
the small gold supply early in the 
century ; secondly, by the inundation of 
gold after 1850; and thirdly, by the 
fact that France stood alone between 
England, a gold-using country, and Ger- 
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many, a silver-using country, and thus 
was first drained of one metal and then 
of the other. If England, Germany, 
and the United States had been parties 
to the bi-metallic system of France, 
these slight variations would not have 
occurred. The judgment of the Curreney 
Commission was practically unanimous 
on this point. Even the six members 
who were not in favour of this coun 
becoming bi-metallic came to the follow- 
ing conclusion :— 

(Sec. 107.) ‘‘ We think that in any condi- 
tions fairly to be contemplated in the future, 
so far as we can forecast them from the experi- 
ence of the past, a staple ratio might be main- 
tained if the nations we have alluded to (the 
United Kingdom, Germany, the United 
States, and the Latin Union) were to accept 
and strictly adhere to bi-metallism at the 
suggested ratio. We think that if in all these 
countries gold and silver could be freely coined 
and thus become exchangeable against com- 
modities at the fixed ratio, the market value of 
silver as measured by gold would conform to 
that ratio, and not vary to any material 
extent.’’ 

I am aware that two Members (Sir 
John Lubbock and Mr. Birch) put 
in a mild caveat against this view; 
but even if we exclude them, 10 out of 
12 Members fully adopted this conclusion, 
supported by the great name of their 
Chairman, Lord Herschell. One right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt), while admitting 
the efficiency of the French ratio, feels 
difficulty in believing in International 
bi-metallism, on the ground of the great 
fall of silver in the sixteenth century, 
namely, from 11 to 1, to 15 to 1 of gold. 
Let me reply that the principle of Inter- 
national bi-metallism could not then be 
tested, as the nations had not then their 
Mints open to the unlimited coinage of 
both metals at a common ratio, and this 
is the indispensable condition for success. 
Each nation then acted solely for itself. 
Coinage was made from time to time as 
each Government thought best and at 
what ratio it thought fit, and the coins 
were excessively clipt and worn, and 
often debased by unscrupulous Govern- 
ments. For instance, at the time of the 
great English re-coinage of 1695 80 
clipped and worn were the coins that, on 
the average, they fell short 50 per cent. 
of their proper weight, and the Exchequer 
lost £2,400,000 on the operation. It is 
absurd to compare such a chaotic system 
with our perfect coinage regulations of 
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nowadays. If a true and uniform 
bi-metallic system had existed in the 
16th. century, it would have tided 
over the influx of silver from South 
America, just as the French system tided 
gver the influx of gold from California 
and Australia. Then it is objected by 
some that if an International agreement 
were made, gold, being the over-valued 
metal, would gradually leave the bi- 
metallic countries, and silver would alone 
remain. Have these persons ever suc- 
ceeded in showing where the gold would 
goto? The area we propose would con- 
tain a currency of £500,000,000 of 
gold coin, and £200,000,000 of full- 
valued silver coin, not counting token 
coins, which, of course, do not come 
within the purview of the question. I 
am supposing that the Union embraces 
France, Germany, the United States, and 
Great Britain, even without. our Colonies 
and India. Is it possible that this large 
sum of £500,000,000 could go anywhere 
else, or be all used up in the Arts? The 
thing is absurd. These are the great 
creditor nations of the world; at least, 
the European ones are ; money constantly 
flows to them from all other places ; they 
can always keep what they need for their 
currency requirements. Besides, the 
other nations of the world which are 
mostly silver-using could have no motive 
in getting one metal rather than 
another, as both would be of exactly the 
value fixed by International agreement. 
The annual product of the mines at 
presentis thought to be about £24,000,000 
a year of gold, and about the same of 
silver. It is supposed that nearly half 
the gold is used in the Arts, or hoarded 
in India; and half the silver is used in 
the Arts and in the silver-using nations 
of Asia. There only remain for all Europe 
and. America, for purposes of coinage, 
about £12,000,000 of gold and about the 
same amount of silver, which is little 
enough to supply the wear and tear of 
these Continents and to meet the grow- 
ing demands of so vast a population and 
so great a trade. It only represents an 
addition to. the existing Stocks of 1 or 
2 per cent. annually, and is quite in- 
sufficient to disturb the equilibrium 
etween the metals, ‘The fact is, that 
under a; bi-metallic system the currencies 
of the principal nations would hardly be 
affected at all. Hach country would keep 
theizmetal. it preferred,) and -England 
VOL. CCCOXLITI. [rarrp mma f 
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would remain mainly gold-using, with 
this difference—that silver could be sent 
to the Bank when required, as is now the . 
case with the Bank of France, and form 
a basis for note issues as well as gold. 
We are told that silver is inconvenient 
for large payments. This has been 
humorously called the “ wheelbarrow ” 
argument. The reply is that large pay- 
ments would be made then as now by 
means of bank notes and cheques, just as 
is-the case in France, the only difference 
being that the bank reserve will consist 
of two metals in place of one. If need- 
ful, it could be stipulated that silver coin 
should not be legal tender between man 
and man beyond £2, though of course 
no limit could be put upon its payment 
by banks. Another objection is that the 
legislation we propose will benefit the 
silver miners, especially in the United 
States ; and a foolish prejudice is caused 
by this paltry argument. In fact, no 
benefit would accrue unless the present 
market ratio of 21 to 1 were raised. 
It is quite doubtful what an Interna- 
tional Conference would do; it might 
agree to accept the present ratio or take 
20 to 1, or 18 to 1, as the future ratio. 
Some intermediate ratio would probably 
be adopted. Suppose it is 20 to 1, how 
would that affect the American miners? 
America produces £9,000,000 of silver 
and £5,000;000 of gold. The surplus of 
silver is £4,000,000 annually. If that 
were raised 5 per cent. it represents a 
gain of £200,000 annually ; if 10 per cent. 
it comes to £400,000 a year. The figures 
are so trifling that it is hardly worth talk- 
ing of them when we contrast them with 
the National Debts and fixed charges 
which would be affected by the standard 
in which payment is made. The fact is, 
the whole silver product of America is 
worth no more than the annual yield of 
eggs! Great use is made by our oppo- 
nents of the argument that England, being 
a creditor country, it is her interest tobe 
paid in gold rather than in silver. That 
is the pith of the Amendment in the 
name of my right hon, Friend the Mem- 


| ber‘for Leeds (Sir Lyon Playfair). But 


the great bulk of the annual remittances 


to England represent not gold. interest, 


but industrial investments and_ freights ; 


| both: of these would come to us quite the 


same, whatever the standard money might 
be: | English investments. abroad are 
mainly » mines; plantations, tea, coffee; 
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and sugar estates, and those innumerable 
forms of enterprise which open up the 
new or backward countries of the ‘world. 
The income from them in no way depends 
upon the money employed as the standard. 
The amount coming home for freights is 
supposed to be £50,000,000 annually. 
The total annual surplus of imports over 
exports, which is roughly supposed to 
measure the indebtedness to England, 
exceeds £100,000,000 a year. I doubt 
whether the remittances for gold interest, 
after deducting silver interest, exceed 
£25,000,000 annually, and that goes to 
avery small class of the richest people in 
this country. Let me quote from the 
Currency Commission (page 35)— 

‘‘ The only gain is in connection with loans 
made in gold at fixed rates of interest, and the 
total gains from this class of investments should 
be reduced by the loss on similar investments 
made in silver or other currency which has 
depreciatad in comparison with gold. A large 
portion of this gain is made at the expense of 
British colonies and dependencies such as India, 
aud does not accrue to the country at large, but 
to a very limited class.’’ 


This puts the whole case in a nutshell. 
The Member for Leeds seems to dread a 
torrent of silver coming into this country 
to re-pay debts contracted in gold. Let 
me assure him that the fear is purely 
imaginary. Payments to this country 
are all made in commodities, and will 
continue to be so made, whether the cur- 
rency is gold, silver, or bi-metallic, just 
as they are made to France, which is also 
a creditor country, and annually receives 
a surplus of imports over exports. An 
Amendment is to be moved by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for London 
University (Sir J. Lubbock) implying that 
the trade of this country has prospered 
because we have had a gold standard. 
It has already been pointed out that the 
great prosperity of our trade came to an 
end about 1873-74, and did not experi- 
ence a real and solid revival until last 
year, or the year before. Now, we 
virtually enjoyed the benefits of the bi- 
metallic system until 1873-74. We could 
always getafixed exchange between silver 
and gold at Paris, and this gave us iden- 
tical money in all the world of commerce 
and wonderfully facilitated our trade 
with Asia. Between 1874 and 1887 there 
was a period of extraordinary depression. 
It is true that we are now experiencing 
a revival which would have come long 
before but for the suicidal contraction 
Mr. Samuel Smith 
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of the world’s money through the 
demonetisation of silver. Another objec- 
tion brought against our scheme is that 
London is the financial centre of the 
world, partly owing to its gold standard 
and the certainty that a bill on Londop 
can always be turned into gold. London 
is the financial centre because it has the 
largest reservoir of capital, and money 
can be borrowed here more freely than 
anywhere else. Were London, Paris, 
New York, and Berlin to be under the 
same monetary system, of course London 
would suffer no disadvantage, neither 
would there be any demand for gold 
rather than silver, as each metal would 
be equally useful in settling International 
balances. Some bankers dread a financial 
crisis of this great monetary change be 
made. Mr. Giffen has drawn an appalling 
picture of all bank depositors suddenly 
clamouring for payment in gold. This 
fear is quite imaginary. No such crisis 
occurred when the United States began 
coining silver as full legal tender, nor 
when the Currency Laws of many other 
countries have been altered. The change 
we propose would only come slowly after 
long deliberation by a Conference of the 
leading nations, and one may venture 
to predict that the price of silver in the 
open market would reach the ratio agreed 
on long before the time fixed for making 
it a legal tender. It would no doubt be 
agreed that the Mints of all the contrac- 
ting Powers should be opened simul- 
taneously at a certain date to the un- 
limited coinage of both gold and silver 
at a fixed ratio, each metal to be full legal 
tender for all debts ; and the knowledge 
of this would equalise the value of the 
metals long beforehand, and take away 
all motive for creditors to call in their 
debts. If they were foolish enough to 
withdraw their deposits they would soon 
have to replace them, as they could not 
make any use of them otherwise. It is 
said the compact will not be kept, and it 
will give way under stress of war, or 
national bankruptcy. There possibly 
might be a temporary suspension of 
specie payments by some nations of the 
group, just as France suspended for a 
short time during the war of 1870-71, 
but the treaty would stipulate that when 
specie payments were resumed it should 
be on the old basis. It should be remem- 
bered that the French ratio lasted 70 
years in spite of numerous suspensions 
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of specie payments. The United States 
suspended specie payments during their 
Civil War, and all their specie was ex- 
ported to Europe, without disturbing the 
French ratio. Italy and Austria sus- 
pended without any injurious result. 
The same result would be witnessed again, 
with this difference : that the plan we 
propose would be far wider and more 
secure in its foundations. The whole 
tendency of the time is towards Inter- 
national action, and there is no 
kind of action more necessary and 
beneficial than monetary legislation. The 
most plausible objection brought against 
us, and the one which most easily ex- 
cites vulgar prejudice, is, that we favour 
Protection I must ask permission to 
say a word or two about this. I utterly 
disclaim, for myself, the slightest desire 
to bring about Protection ; all I wish is 
a just monetary standard, which will be 
best attained by using the two metals 
jointly, in place of either of them singly. 
I defy anyone to point out what article is 
“ protected,” except, perhaps, wheat, in 
the slightest possible way ; but wheat 
would not be affected unless we alter 
the present ratio of 21 to 1. Suppose 
the ratio is altered to 20 to 1, or 18 to 1, 
a slight check would be given to the im- 
port of wheat from India; but Indian 
wheat forms but a small part of our 
whole import. The great bulk of our 
wheat comes from America and Russia, 
and the check to Indian wheat would 
probably not add more than Is. or 2s. to 
the general price of wheat; and that 
would not arise from imposing a Pro- 
tective Duty but from taking off some 
of the bounty which is practically given 
to Indian exports by the low rate of ex- 
change. If the question of Protection 
is to be introduced into this discussion, 
then it will be found to tell far more 
forcibly against our opponents. What 
do they seek but the protection of gold 
against silver? They wish, as far as 
lies in their power, to “boycott” silver, 
and throw the world upon gold alone, 
even though such a course should double 


- the value of gold, and double the weight 


of the £4,000,000,000 of National Debts 
payable in gold, and the far larger 
volume of private debts in the gold-using 
countries. In trying to “ boycott” 
silver, they are giving Protection to the 
wealthy capitalist class, just as clearly as 
the old Corn Laws did to the landowners 
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of this country. The only difference is 
that the amounts involved are much 
larger, and the protected class much 
richer, and the confiscation of the fruits 
of the toilers far more sweeping than 
under the old system of Corn Laws. 
When the masses of this country awake, 
as those of America have awaked, to the 
magnitude of thisquestion, they will brush 
away this idle talk that we are trying to 
restore Protection. They will discover 
that our protected classes are the wealthy 
money lenders and bondholders who, 
through the demonetisation of silver, 
have robbed the debtor class as much as 
if 20 per cent. had been added to 
the weight of the sovereign. Lastly, 
we are charged with a desire to raise 
prices artificially. I reply, we really 
want to prevent forcing them down arti- 
ficially by contracting the money supply 
of the world. We want to use the two 
metals which Nature gives automatically, 
and let prices fluctuate naturally accord- 
ing as Nature gives us more or less money. 
We wish to minimise the operation of 
human law, and accept as far as possible 
the law of Nature. That is true Free 
Trade. To use both metals is true Free 
Trade, while laws preventing the use of 
one of them is Protection. We wish to 
use both metals, and in doing so we 
believe trade will be most stable and 
least affected by currency legislation. 
Besides, our plan will make it much 
easier for countries like Austria, Russia, 
and some of the States of South America 
to resume specie payments. At present 
they must resume, if they do it at all, in 
gold alone; but if bi-metallism were 
adopted, they could resume in both gold 
and silver; they could draw their 
supplies of specie from the whole money 
of the world instead of from only one- 
half of it. The plan we propose makes 
in favour of hard money, that is honest 
money all the world over. Our scheme 
is equally opposed to inflating the 
currency or contracting it. We believe 
in the convertibility of the bank note and 
in a uniform and honest standard of value 
all the world over ; and we believe that the 
two metals tied together form a more 
staple standard than either separately. 
Gold discoveries and silver discoveries 
seem to be made alternately, and each 
metal fluctuates more violently by itself 
than the twowhen joined together. I have 
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too long ; my only apology is the magni- 
tude and difficulty of the subject. I 
have sought to put the main features of 
the case as clearly as I could before the 
House, and I hope it will be seen that 
the scheme we advocate is theoretically, 
as well as practically, the most perfect. 
It cannot be denied that the recent 
revival of trade tells against our cause. 
The Budget Statement shows clearly a 
state of general prosperity; but this 
prosperity will not last for ever. Fresh 
monetary dislocations may again upset 
the trade of the world. Had America 
repealed the Bland Act, and ceased coin- 
ing silver, we should have had another 
cataclysm ; fortunately, she is going in 
the other direction, and tending more 
and more towards the re-monetisation of 
silver. France still holds a very large 
stock of silver ; we have no security how 
she will act with it until an International 
agreement is arrived at. Germany still 
holds a considerable quantity of its old 
silver, circulating like that of France, at 
its old ratio of 15}to1. The whole situa- 
tion is provisional and uncertain, and no 
one can guess what developments may 
occur within the next few years. We 
may have entire re-monetisation of silver 
in America, coming along with a great 
yield of gold in South Africa, which may 
bring back the old ratio of the metals ; 
or we may have fresh demonetisation 
of silver which may force it down 
much lower than has yet been seen. 
The present is a favourable time for 
International negotiations. The Temple 
of Janus is closed. Peace and goodwill 
reign among the nations of the world. 
Is not this a fitting time to call a 
Conference to settle this vexed and 
complicated question? We have had an 
International Labour Conference with 
good results. Can we not havean Inter- 
national Monetary Conference with even 
better results? I appeal to the House to 
give a vote in favour of Progress, Peace, 
and Free Trade, and to lead the way ina 
policy that makes for justice all the 
world over. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘ That” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House the evils 
which have resulted from the divergence in 
the relative value of silver and gold following 
the monetary changes which took place in 


Europe in 1873, can best be dealt with by a: 


Conference of the chief Commercial Nations 


Mr. Samuel Smith 
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of the World called to consider whether a 
bi-metallic .system can be re-established by 
International agreement in the interest of al] 
the Nations concerned,” —(Mr. Samuel Smith,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*(5.10.) Sm W. HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W,): I desire to second 
the Motion. There are two propositions 
in the Resolution which will be generall 
accepted.—first, that about 1873 there 
took place a great monetary change in 
Europe; and, secondly, that from that 
date an unprecedented divergence in the 
relative value of gold and silver occurred. 
There is a third proposition intimately 
connected with the other two, namely, that 
certain evils have resulted from that 
divergence between silver and gold. 
The monetary changé to which I refer 
was the closing of the Mints of France and 
the Latin Union to the free coinage of 
silver ata fixed ratio. The divergence in 
the relative value of silver and gold which 
followed was continuous and extensive. 
In 1872 silver was at 60d. ; in 1889 it 
had fallen to 42d. These are facts which 
cannot be denied. There is, however, a 
further question, which I admit may be 
a subject of controversy,although I should 
have thought that after the Report of the 
Royal Commissiou, supported as it is by 
the unanimous opinion of all the po- 
litical economists of the day, it would 
have been finally set at rest. That ques- 
tion is whether any connection existed 
between the monetary change of which! 
have spoken and the great divergence 
that took place. ‘Our argument is this: 
Before 1873, when Mints were open 
in Europe for the free coinage 
of silver at a fixed ratio, that circum- 
stance tied gold to silver, and, as a 
matter of fact, the relative value. be- 
tween them remained constant. But in 
1873, when those Mints were closed, new 
conditions arose. Silver then became 4 
commodity, and was left entirely to the 
action of the laws of supply and demand. 
The finding of the Royal Commission on 
this point is absolute and unanimous. 
The Commissioners arrived at these two 
conclusions—first, that during the period 
before 1873, there must have been some 
steadying influence, apart from the laws of 
supply and demand, that kept the relative 
value of gold and silver approximately 
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stable; and, secondly, that after 1873 
that steadying influence must have been 
removed. After looking over the whole 
field that was brought before them, they 
could discover no other steadying influ- 
ence which could produce this effect 
except the Bi-metallic Law of France. It 
was due to bi-metallism that the ratio be- 
tween gold and silver was maintained be- 
tween 1803 and 1873. In their investiga- 
tions of the variations in the value of silver 
in the 40 years preceding 1873, between 
the highest and the lowest point, they found 
the difference was only 3d. When they 
came to the 14 years after 1873, they 
found the difference between the highest 
and the lowest point was 15d. If they 
had continued their investigations to1889, 
they would have found it reached 17d. 
Further, the Commission found that the 
maximum fluctuation in 1872 was not 
more than five-eights of a penny, 
whereas in 1886 it was not less than 3d. 
Seeking for the causes of these facts, the 
Commission found that while in the 10 
years, from 1831 to 1840, the production 
of silver was deuble that of gold, in 
the years from 1851 to 1855 it was 
only one-fourth of gold, and yet, notwith- 
standing these fluctuations of supply, the 
market price of silver remained about the 
same during the whole period. Next, 
taking the period after 1873, they found 
the supply of gold and silver had been 
about equal, and yet the fluctuations in 
the market price of silver varied from 
15} to 1 to 18 to 1. With results such as 
these before them the Commissioners 
unanimously came to the conclusions 
I have mentioned. Those conclusions 
have been contested in the public 
Press, and by no less an authority 
than Mr. Giffen, to whom reference has 
already been made. Mr. Giffen has 
denied that bi-metallism had any effect 
whatever in maintaining the ratio before 
1873, and that the rupture of the system 
did not cause the fall in the price of silver. 
Now, Mr. Giffen’s position on this sub- 
ject is rather peculiar. He gave very 
valuable evidence before the Commission, 
and presented statistics which are the 
foundation of our conclusions, and I do 
not desire in any degree to disparage that 
eminent and useful public servant. But 
it is to be regretted that he declined to 
give the Commission any assistance in 
the investigation of the practical part of 
this question, and absolutely refused to 
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lay his views before the Commission. 
The excuse he gives, apparently, is that 
he was asked to come before the Commis- 
sion as the champion of mono-metallism. 
All I can say is that the Commissioners, as 
a body, certainly never asked Mr. Giffen to 
appear in that capacity, though, of course, 
I cannot speak for the views of indi- 
vidual Members of the Commission. Mr. 
Giffen may, however, have had good 
reasons for not assisting us in our investi- 
gations. But, at any rate, I think it was 
a very questionable proceeding on his 
part when, immediately the Report was 
published, he violently attacked. that 
Report, and certain of the Commissioners 
personally, And when Mr. Giffen went 
so far as to characterise the Report of 
the Commission as a scandal of the 
first magnitude, I can only say that 
his views on this subject would have 
had more weight if he had addressed 
himself to a consideration of the Re- 
port in a more judicial spirit. The 
main argument of Mr. Giffen is, that 
during the period of bi-metallism, there 
were variations in the ratio, and this he 
urges as if it were in itself destructive 
of our theory of bi-metallism. Mr. Giffen 
went back as far as the year 1581, and 
certainly gave figures showing variations 
between that year and 1803 of 23 to 
27 per cent. But we decline to accept 
that period as one of effective bi- 
metallism. From 1803 to 1873, which 
bi-metallists are willing to accept as a 
scientific period of bi-metallism, though 
it was only in operation over a limited 
area, the variations only ranged from } 
to 3 percent. Butitisanentire mistake 
to suppose that variations are inconsistent 
with bi-metallism. It does not follow 
that the market ratio is always the 
same as the legal ratio. The legal ratio 
is not an absolute, but a controlling force, 
keeping the variations in the market ratio 
within certain definite limits. It acts 
like the governor of a steam engine, and 
the effect of bi-metallism is clearly mani- 
fested during the years between 1803 
and 1873 by the fact that the variations 
of ratio were very slight compared to 
what they had been formerly and to what 
they have been since. Mr. Giffen’s 
opinion carries weight, I know ; I would 
therefore like to strengthen our case by 
quotations from undoubted authorities 
on such subjects—Professor Walker, 
Professor Jevons, and Mr. Bagehot. 
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[Here follow quotations.] Thus I think 
I have shown that the bi-metallic Law 
is a real power which can bind the 
legal ratio and the market ratio together 
within certain variations; and that is 
the basis of our application to the 
House of Commons to-night to enter- 
tain and consider the question., I will 
now proceed to say a few words on 
what, perhaps, the House will consider of 
more importance, and that is the evils 
which we believe have arisen from this 
divergence in the relative value of gold 
and silver which has undoubtedly taken 
place’ since 1873. I notice that the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of 
London says there is no justification for 
any fundamental change in the standard 
of value. Well, I am rather at a loss to 
understand fully what he means by “ no 
justification.” Does he mean that no 
effect whatever has been produced by 
this divergence between silver and gold 
since 1873? Does he mean to say there 
has been no injury, no loss, no effect 
whatever upon trade? I cannot think 
he for a moment would make such an 
assortion, because it is utterly opposed to 
the Report which he himself signed. 
It is there distinctly acknowledged 
by the Commissioners, in that + portion 
of the Report to which the name 
of the right hon. Gentleman is attached, 
that there had been a serious amount 
of loss and embarrassment and injury 
to trade. If he means that there 
has not been sufficient justification for 
this change, then I should like him, 
when he addresses the House, to tell us 
what amount of injury, damage, and 
loss he thinks is necessary in order to 
justify the change which we propose. 
It can be proved both from personal 
knowledge, and also from statistics, that, 
during the last 18 years, the country 
has been going through a_ period 
of depression which has been more 
intense and more peculiar than any that 
has preceded it for many years before, and 
it has not been accounted for in any way 
except by monetary causes. A Com- 
mission was appointed to examine care- 
fully into the cause of the depression of 
trade in 1882. It took an immense 
amount of evidence, yet it could not put 
its finger upon any real reason why 
there should have been such a depression. 
But the moment that the Currency Com- 
Sir W. Houldsworth 
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mission met, as will be found from their 
Report, paragraph after paragraph show 
they acknowledged that monetary causes 
had produced injury and loss and de- 
pression. Iknow there is a prevalent 
opinion that trade is in a@ satisfacto 

state at the present moment, but I think 
a great deal more has been made of the 
late improvement than is justified by the 
facts. I still hope that the improvement 
may not pass away, but I noticed the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby, last night, seemed to be more 
sanguine than I am as tothe improvement. 
He used the expression, “trade was revi- 
ving.” From my knowledge, I should 
rather say that trade had revived, and 
that it is again declining. Whether 
that decline will go on or not I do 
not wish to anticipate, but we have 
had this very peculiar experience during 
the last 18 years, which we never had 
before in commercial centres, that while 
we have had slight periods of improve- 
ment, they have only continued for a 
month or two, and then they have 
passed away. We have had what the 
Chancellor’of the Exchequer, last night, 
very happily’ called ‘false dawns.” 
During the last 18 years, when there has 
been an improvement in trade it has 
lasted only for a few months at a time, 
or 12 months at the outside. I do not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby has noticed the 
Returns of the exports for last month. 
They are very startling, because they 
show a falling off of £100,000,000. I 
do not wish to make too much of this. 
I do not think it represents a real decline 
of trade. To a large extent it may be 
accounted for by other causes, but, at the 
same time, from my own knowledge of 
the state of trade both in the iron 
industry and in the cotton industry, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that if the 
present state of things continue the 
Board of Trade Returns during the next 
month and the month after will be 
materially affected. There is no doubt 
that not only have prices fallen, but 
the visible demand from abroad, and 
from the home markets, in both the 
cotton and the iron industry is percep- 
tibly less than it was. Take a longer 
period. Last year was a good year, the 
best year we have had for some time. 
The imports and exports then reached 
£740,000,000, But go back to 1883; 
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we then had exports and imports as 
large. That is to say, we have made no 
progress whatever since 1883, and in the 
intervening period of years the total 
amount of exports and imports was 
materially less. I should just like to 
refer the House to some statements 
that have appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, some sensational paragraphs 
which I think I ought to notice. A 
statement has been made that the 
cotton industry of Oldham is making 
large profits. Some of these profits 
are given. One remarkable case is 
mentioned — one amongst others — 
of a firm which has, so it is said, made 
39 per cent. profit. To say the least, 
that is a most misleading statement, 
because, as far as it is accurate, it only 
means that profits have been made at the 
rate of 39 per cent. for the last quarter. 
It is a mistake to assume that this was 
the profit of the past twelve months. 
They have made nothing of the sort. 

An hon. Memser: The statement says 
so—per annum. 

*Sirk W. HOULDSWORTH: Then it 
is untrue. But the only way in which 
39 per cent., even for the quarter, 
could be brought out is by calculating 
the amount of profit on the share capital 
only. Now, it is well known that in many 
cases, especially in Oldham, the borrowed 
capital is two or three, or even four 
times more than the share capital. The 
consequence is that if the profits that 
have actually been made were divided 
over the whole of the capital employed 
in the business, the percentage would be 
reduced very materially. And a curious 
fact is this, that although that statement 
is put forward to induce people to believe 
that the cotton industry is doing well, 
yet out of the 19 mills which were referred 
to in the Pall Mall Gazette, in 12 
of those mills the shares are actually at 
a discount, and out of 92 mills in the 
Oldham Official List, in 54 the shares are 
similarly at a discount. It is perfectly 
clear, therefore, these figures do not givea 
true representation of the state of affairs. 
But these figures would have to be con- 
sidered from another point of view if 
accepted as real profits made in this 
industry. I have a case here of a spinning 
business, which shows a profit for the last 
quarter of £3,385, but the way in which 
that profit has been made was, at any rate, 
as far as £2,500 was concerned, by 
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speculating in cotton—not by legitimate 
working. Now, I should like to bring 
before the House some figures, I think, 
of rather an astonishing character. I 
do not adduce them for one moment 
for the purpose of showing what the 
effect of the divergence between silver 
and gold has been; but I think they are 
sufficiently startling to induce the House 
to consider the state in which our 
industries are, as compared with those of 
foreign countries. The statement I have 
is a comparison between 1870 and 1884, 
and I find that, taking the imports and 
exports of 11 of the large Continental 
nations, they have increased by no 
less than between 50 and 60 per cent. in 
those years, whereas those of this coun- 
try, in the same period, have only 
increased by 11 per cent. Now what the 
divergence in the relative value of 
silver and gold really did, especially when 
there was a heavy fall in the value 
of silver, was to dislocate the whole 
machinery of trade. From the merchants 
down to the workpeople they are all, 
more or less, affected the moment you 
have anything like a serious divergence 
in the relative value of the two 
currencies, gold and silver. It is 
very simple to see how it affects our own 
country. Silver, the House will remem- 
ber, has fallen 30 per cent. Whenevera 
fall takes place in the gold price of silver 
one of two things must occur. LHither 
the gold price of commodities must 
fall, or the silver price must rise, 
or an adjustment must be brought 
about by both these operations com- 
bined. You must have an adjust- 
ment of some sort or another. The 
gold price of silver fell 30 per cent., but 
did silver prices rise? We find they 
did not. The consequence is, the whole 
weight fell upon gold, and an adjustment 
had to be brought about, and, as a matter 
of fact, was brought about, by the fall in 
gold prices. Silver prices remained as 
they were. Now, what is the effect of a 
fall in gold prices of anything like 30 per 
cent? Three classes are specially affected 

The merchants, the agricultural industry, 
and the manufacturing industry. The 
merchant, to a great extent, is not in the 


same position as the capitalist or the — 


wage-earner, who is engaged in industrial 
operations. The merchant is more inde- 
pendent. What he really suffers from 
is not so much the fall in silver as the 
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fluctuations in the rate of exchange. His 
business is quite different from what it 
was a few years ago. It was not then so 
dependent on the slight variations which 
take place in prices from day to day. But 
now transactions are carried out by tele- 
graph. from Calcutta to Manchester direct, 
and generally the transaction from the 
buying of the cotton to the selling of the 
article produced is completed in one day. 
The consequence is that the profit which 
the merchant receives 1s very small in- 
deed, being nothing more than a small 
commission for his trouble in carrying out 
the transaction ; and unless, day by day, 
there is constant business he suffers con- 
siderable loss; and he finds exchange 
varies frequently, that business, instead 
of being steady from day to day or from 
week to week, according to the variations 
of demand, is subjected to a series of 
fits and starts. Whenever a new fall 
takes place business is stopped until the 
exigency of the manufacturer forces him 
to take the lower gold price, and so, 
from time to time, there are checks upon 
trade which are fatal to the successful 
carrying on of the merchant’s business. 
I think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has fully recognised this, because in the 
Conference alluded to, and which he 
attended, I noticed he put in the forefront, 
in regard to the difficulties which had 
arisen at that time through the fall 
silver, the case of the merchant. 
Since then the evil has been inten- 
sified. I put the case of the agri- 
culturist and the manufacturer  to- 
gether, for, in most respects, they may 
be considered in conjunction for the 
present purpose. The effect of the fall 
in the gold price of silver has been to 
drive down gold prices in this country, 
and those engaged in industry, whether 
agricultural or manufacturing, have had 
to accept a lower gold price. It has not 
been the case of one fall of 30 per cent., 
but it has been a gradual going down of 
prices during the last eight, 10, or 15 
years, and lower, step by step, has fallen 
the gold price which the manufacturer 
receives for his goods. The House should 
understand that this gold price comes 
down instantly if a fall has taken place 
in the gold price of silver. Those who 
deal in wholesale markets are aware that 
they are very sensitive to any action 
or @ny rumour which has a ten- 
dency to affect prices, and the con- 
Sir W. Houldsworth 
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sequence is that the moment there iis 
anything in the atmosphere which ought: 
to lower gold price immediately the 
gold price goes down in the wholesale 
market. But what position is the manu- 


‘facturer in? If the manufacturer has to 
reduce the gold price which he receives in 


exchange for his goods by 5 or 10 per cent. 
he suffers immediately loss unless he can 
at once reduce the cost of his production 
by a similar amount. The items which 
make np the cost of production are— 
first, his rent, including interest to 
bankers and. to mortgagees; secondly, 
articles consumed in the business ; and, 
thirdly, wages. With regard to rent 
and interest on mortgages. the manufac: 
turer cannot get the rate reduced 
immediately, as he is often under a 
contract for years. With regard to 
articles of consumption, he is often 
under contract for 12 months, or has 
to deal with a middleman, who. does 
not freely give him the benefit of 
the lower gold prices. As to. wages, 
they are not adjusted day by day, and 
cannot be adjusted at all except 
with a considerable amount of friction. 
I have here some figures as to the 
effect of this fall in gold prices upon a 
particular business. In 1874 I find that 
the selling value fell from 100 to 88, and 
the cost of production, exclusive of raw 
material, only fell from 100 to 99;-in 1875 
the selling value fell to 81, and the cost af 
production to 94. Then, in 1876, the 
selling value fell to 65, whilst the cost of 
production fell only to 86. During that 
period, therefore, the manufacturer was 
reduced to cost price, or possibly some- 
thing below it, and so was gradually 
adding to his indebtedness to his bankers 
and others, and getting »® millstone 
around his neck which he could not throw 
off. This explains the depression which 
has been prevalent inthe textile, and 
mining and iron industries during the 
last 18 years, while there has: been this 
steady fall in the gold price, attributable 
to the fact that there has been afallin 
the gold price of silver. It will be;saidy 
I have no doubt, by some; Members; that 
this is, after all, only a question of a little 
loss to the capitalist which he can very well 
bear. But it isa much larger question, 
because, although the brunt falls. upon 
him first, the effect goes downwards. to 
the wage-earner, who, year after year, 
has been called. upon to suffer some loss of 
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wages. Then no doubt it will be said—I 
think it was said before the Royal Com. 
mission— Yes, but although the wage- 
earner has less wages, still he cannot be 
any the worse off, because the price 
of commodities. will also be lower.” 
I think it will be found, however, that 
the wage-earner does not get the benefit 
in the fall in the price of commodities ; 
certainly not for a very long time, and 
that is the reason why the working 
classes join their employers so heartily in 
this movement, believing it is at the root 
of the depression and of the loss which they 
have sustained during the last 18 years. 
I should like to strengthen my observa- 
tions by a quotation from the Report of 
the Royal Commission signed by those 
Members of the Commission who do not 
recommend bi-metallism. They say— 
‘So far as the fall in prices can be connected 
with the currency, it must tend to diminish the 
margin of profit, or even to cause it to disappear 
altogether. This necessarily results in an 
effort on the part of the manufacturer to econo- 
mise the cost of production by reducing the 
wages of the operatives. Even if the manufac- 
turers could succeed in reducing wages suffi- 
ciently to maintain their former position, this 
could only be done after considerable struggles, 
and an amount of friction very undesirable.” 


Again— 

‘It seems by no means clear that there has 
been a fall in the price of all that the wage- 
earner needs, and upon which his wages ure 
expended, equivalent to the reduction of wages 
which has, in fact, taken place.” 

I think that there can be no doubt that, 
although the brunt of the loss may fall 
upon the manufacturer and the farmer, 
the wage-earner is ultimately the greatest 
sufferer. That is the reason why 
the wage-earning classes have joined the 
employers in this movement. They 
believe that they have discovered in our 
present system of currency, the cause of 
the depression from which they have 
suffered. This is especially the view 
taken by the people of Lancashire. 
Although trade has improved, upon the 
whole, the improvement in Lancashire 
has been very slight and very shortlived. 
Another point I ought to mention ‘is the 
stimulus that has been given to cotton 
spinning in India. This question was 
examined by a Committee of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, and their 
Report shows that a great part of the 
cotton spinning industry of Lancashire 
has been transferred to India, where, as 
an effect of the fall in exchange, spinning 
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mills have been stimulated to an un- 
natural extent, and while the exports of 
yarn from India, to China and Japan, 
have increased between 1876 and 1887 
from 70,000,000 lbs. to 113,000,000 Ibs., 
the exports from Lancashire to these 
counties have remained stationary, and, 
during some periods, have actually de- 
creased. I find, in point of fact, that in 
1887 the exports to China and Japan 
were considerably less than in 1881, and 
while the trade of these English mills has 
been taken away from Lancashire, Lan- 
cashire has found nothing to put in its 
place. For the total exports of cotton 
yarn from England bas decreased in 
1887 as compared with 1881 by 4,000,000 
lbs. I ought perhaps to notice, however, 
that, within the last few months, a re- 
action has taken place in India, as, 
according to the Bombay Gazette, the 
cotton industry is now in a somewhat 
critical state in that country, owing to 
the fact that too many people have 
been tempted to engagein it. This isthe 
natural consequence of an artificial 
stimulus. What we want, in order 
to correct the evils I have attempted 
to describe, is not inflation or pro- 
tection, but stability. But how we are 
to get stability im our standard of 
value, as long as we have no connecting 
link between gold and silver, it is 
impossible for me to conceive. One half 
of the British Empire uses silver, while 
the other half carries on its dealings 
in gold. And, consequently, it will 
not be too much to say that it 
will be absolutely necessary, in the 
course of a few years, to establish 
some connecting tie between the two 
currencies employed in the British Km- 
pire, to say nothing about other silver- 
using countries. In one sense, I may say, 
we bi-metallists are mono-metallists, be- 
cause we believe that if there could be 
one metal which would serve as a cur- 
rency for the whole world, that would 
be the best system we could adopt. As 
it is, however, one-half of the world 
uses, and will use, silver, and the other 
half uses gold. The question to be solved 
is, whether we can so connect the two 
currencies as to tie silver and gold to- 
gether, so that, although you may have 
different currencies and different coins, 
you will have but one standard of value. 
I have to thank the House very much 
for the patience with which it has 
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listened to what, I am afraid, has been 
an exceedingly dry statement, full of 
matters of detail, but the question is cer- 
tainly a very serious one. It is said that 
the price of silver is being raised in 
America, but what we have really to look 
at is, whether the price of silver will be 
maintained in a stable condition? As far 
as Iam personally concerned, I do not 
care very much what ratio may be 
accepted as long as a stable ratio is estab- 
lished. If a Conference is called to 
establish a ratio, I have no doubt it will 
be able to do so ; but that ratio will pro- 
bably not be widely different from that 
which exists between the two metals 
at the time the ratio is fixed. The 
main point is, that whatever is done 
should be done with as little change as 
possible, and, having said this, I trust that 
the House will very seriously consider 
this important question as one which 
vitally affects the interests of trade. 
*(6.45.) THe FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, 
Westminster): Sir, I join with my hon. 
Friend behind me and the hon. Member 
who has spoken from the other side 
of the House in attributing the 
highest importance to this question. I 
think the House is indebted to them for 
the moderation with which they have 
stated their case, and the evident desire 
which they manifested to reach a sound 
and satisfactory conclusion. But their 
speeches have only shown the great diffi- 
culties which surround the question. My 
hon. Friend has stated that the fall in 
prices is attributable wholly to the fall 
in the price of silver. It is, no doubt, 
attributable to that, concurrently with 
other causes. But I have not been able 
to find any evidence, either in the argu- 
ments addressed to this House or in the 
Report of the Commission, or elsewhere, 
which is absolutely. conclusive to show 
that the fall of silver is, in point of fact, 
intimately connected with the fall in the 
value of commodities in different parts of 
the world. We must ask those who de- 
sire this enormous change in the currency 
of this country, upon which our great 
commercial transactions rest, in what wa 
they connect the one result with the 
other? I have been at some pains to ex- 
amine our Trade Reports during the last 
few years. There has been a fall which 
is most distressing to many of those 
interests which have been engaged in 
Sir W. Houldsworth 
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the production of particular commodities, 
But the fall has not been uniform or 
constant. There have been variations in 
prices ; there are now variations of a 
very remarkable character. I will refer 
to some prices of our imports and exports 
between the years 1885 and 1889. Many 
articles have fallen considerably ; others, 
like coffee and fish, have risen. Animals 
—oxen and sheep—have fallen 16 and 
19 per cent. But these very articles, 
which in 1889 had fallen, will be shown 
in 1890 to have risen. I believe wheat 
is now dearer than it has been for some 
years. But coffee, fish, hemp, jute, have 
risen from 13 to 31 per cent. Copper 
ore is dearer than it was in 1885. Iron 
ore has risen 12 per cent, and manu- 
factured articles are considerably dearer 
than they were. These variations in 
prices are shown to exist notwithstanding 
the continued fall in silver. Some 
articles have thus risen, while others 
have fallen in value. But I think my 
hon. Friends will be prepared to admit 
that if a universal law had applied to the 
value of a great number of articles which 
are abstracted from the ground or grown 
on the ground, or manufactured, 
uniformly with the fall or rise of silver, 
we should have had a different return 
from that which is shown in the public 
documents to which I have referred. 
My hon. Friend has said that what he 
desires is stability. We all recognise the 
force of that. But he proposes to link 
silver with gold, in order that this 
stability shall be maintained. That is to 
say, that the metal which has fluctuated 
in price shall be joined with gold, which 
has not fluctuated. [‘ No, no.”] I have 
not heard any proof that there has been 
a fluctuation in the value of gold. I 
think I have not unfairly stated the view 
which my hon. Friend takes. He has 
argued with great ability that the owner 
of silver ought to be able to take a bar of 
silver to the Mint and insist that it shall 
be turned into coin at a fixed rate. It 
has been profitable for the owners of 
silver mines to produce an enormously 
increased amount of silver during the last 
20 years. The production has quadrupled 
and reached 24 millions a year. It has 
been possible for them to sell this silver 
at 42d. an ounce. If it is profitable to 
sell at that price it would be possible, if 
a fixed ratio were established, by tender- 
ing at a higher value than 42d., to make 
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a larger profit and increase the quantity 
tendered to the Mint and request that it 
should be returned in coin. The result 
would be to produce that excess of silver 
coinage which it was the object of the 
Latin Union in 1873 to put an end to. 
Why should the members of the Latin 
Union decline to continue the system 
which prevailed up to 1873? I canonly 
assume—I do not positively know—that 
the increase of the stores of silver 
alarmed the members of the Latin Union. 
The German Government declined to 
continue the coinage of silver. My hon. 
Friend behind me has referred to the 
Indian mills and the bounty which the 
fall in silver confers upon them. I quite 
agree that the Indian producer is at some 
advantage as compared with this country. 
Admitting that the English merchant 
is at some disadvantage as compared with 
the factory owner in Bombay, we cannot 
generalise from that on the whole trade 
with India. The statistics show that in 
1873 990,000,000 yards of cotton goods 
were exported from the United Kingdom 
to British India. That figure increased 
in 1877 to 1,305,000,000 yards ; in 1882 
to 1,522,000,000 yards ; and in 1887 to 
1,812,000,000 yards. In other words, in 
spite of the enormous development of 
the cotton trade in India, our exports to 
India of cotton goods increased 50 per 
cent. between 1877 and 1887. 

*Sirk W. HOULDSWORTH: May I 
explain that the Indian mills do not 
manufacture piece goods to any great 
extent? The question is as to the yarns 
they produce. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: My hon. Friend 
is in possession of technical knowledge 
which I do not possess, and I am quite 
sure he is accurate in his statement ; but 
I may at least rely on this: that notwith- 
standing all the disadvantages which I 
admit the exchange imposes on the 
English merchant, there has been during 
the last 15 years avery considerable 
increase in the cotton trade with India, 
although during that period the rate of 
exchange has fallen from ls. 11d. to 
Is. 5d. Therefore the trade must have 
been, on the whole, profitable, and no 
doubt it has been conducted with the 
wisdom and skill which Lancashire mer- 
chauts always display in their business. 
The value of the exports of the United 
Kingdom to India—and that means 
largely the export of Lancashire goods— 
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shows an increase of 14 per cent. during 
the quinquennial period ending 1882, 
and another increase of 14 per cent. 
during the quinquennial period ending 
1887. I admit that there has been an 
enormous increase in’ the number of 
spindles and looms in India and a great 


increase in the export of yarn. In 1876_ 


the spindles numbered 1,100,000, and in 
1887 they numbered 2,200,000. Seeing 
that we share in the prosperity of India, 
I ask whether that is a circumstance to 
be deplored—whether we have any right 
to regret that India is developing 
manufactures and supplying so largely 
that part of the world with its manufac- 
tures? Would it be right, by adopting 
any change in our financial policy, to 
check an industry which appears to be 
so successful? My hon. Friend said that 
the ratio to be determined by any par- 
ticular international agreement was @ 
matter of no consequence. I think it is 
a matter of very considerable conse- 
quence. The very first question that 
would be asked of us if we proposed a 
Conference would be, ‘‘ What ratio do 
you propose to fix between the values 
of silver and gold? We are very large 
holders of silver, and we shall be largely 
influenced by the view which you take. 
Silver at the present moment is 45d. or 
46d. an ounce. Before we enter this 
Conference we want to know whether 
you are prepared to re-monetise silver 
at the price which it cost us 
some 10 or 15 years ago.” Ifa man had 
debts owing to him he would, I think, 
hesitate to receive payment for them in 
silver forced 20 or 30 per cent. above its 
present value. I listened attentively to 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
opened the debate, and I observed that 
he was of opinion that, somehow or other, 
those to whom debts are due are exacting 
by fraud something. like £30,000,000 a 
year from their debtors. Ihave not been 
able to see how he arrived at that con- 
clusion. I do see that he would propose 
to pay them in a currency and metal 
which would probably be worth less by 
£30,000,000 a year than the metal and 
currency in which they are at present 
entitled to be paid. 

*Mr. S. SMITH: My argument was 
that £200,000,000 are annually paid by 
this country for fixed charges, contracted 
mostly when gold and silver were at a 
ratio of 154 to 1. The demonetisation 
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of silver lowered the value of silver 30 
per cent. and increased that of gold 
40 per cent. ; and as the increased pur- 
chasing power of gold is due to this 
circumstance, creditors are now receiving 
20 per cent. more than they are entitled 
to on the basis on which the debts were 
contracted. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I should like the 
hon. Gentleman to go into a court of 
morals and endeavour to prove his case. 
I should be glad to listen to the argu- 
ment that would be urged on both sides, 
and to the decision that would be given. 
He says that these debts were contracted 
on a bi-metallic basis. They were con- 
tracted upon the basis of the currency 
which was established in 1816. Everyman 
who has borrowed in gold is bound to 
pay in gold, and even in America there 
are gold debts and silver debts. This is 
not the first time that the House of 
Commons has debated the subject of 
bi-metallism. My attention has been 
drawn to a Motion made by Mr. Attwood 
just;60 years ago. He moved— 

“That it is expedient to repeal so much of 
the Act 56 George III., c. 68, as declares gold 
coins the only legal tender in payment of all 
sums beyond the amount of 40s., and to estab- 
lish that gold-and silver coins of the realm, 
coined in the relative proportion of 15} lb. 
weight of sterling silver to 1 1b. of sterling 
gold, shall be a legal tender in all money 
engagements, as directed and ordered by the 
Proclamation of the fourth year of George I.’ 
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When the hon. Gentleman opposite is 
prepared to put a distinct proposition 
before the House as to the value at 
which silver is to be re-monetised we may 
understand what it will involve. It was 
pointed out by Mr. Herries, in the debate 
on Mr. Attwood’s Motion, that— 

“Every man who had claims payable. upon 
demand, every man who held notes of small or 
great value, every man who had debts out- 
standing would, if he secured the amount of 
what was due to him before this Resolution 
passed into law, get the whole of his money ; 
whereas if he delayed beyond that period he 
could only get £95 for every £100.”’ 

To pass such a Resolution, Mr. Herries 
said, would be the greatest of disasters to 
«# mercantile country. It would result 
in this: that all those who were entitled 
to demand money advanced by them 
would instantly require that it should be 
paid, and in the coin and currency in 
which the debt had been contracted. 
Mr. Herries pointed out, with overwhelm- 
ing force, that the inevitable result of 
Mr. S. Smith 
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such a sudden change in the basis of our 
circulation and mercantile transactions 
would be to produce a panic, with ab- 
solutely disastrous consequences. <A 
change is proposed to be made because 
it would be advantageous to the debtor, 
But if that ‘be so, the creditor has a right 
to say, “I will not wait for this change. I 
insist upon having while I can all that 
belongs to me.” I appeal to hon. Gentle. 
men, considering the vast credit transac- 
tions which go on in this country, con- 
sidering the transactions which we have 
with the whole world, to form some idea 
of the disasters which would result from 
such a desire on the part of the creditors 
to claim what was due to them before 
such a change was made. Sir Robert 
Peel, on that occasion, said the notion of 
a double standard was utterly fallacious 
and would be found utterly impracti- 
cable. I entertain the same view. I 
believe that the proposal is impracticable, 
and that any attempt to carry it out 
would produce a terrible state of disaster. 
Ineed not apologise for quoting the words 
of Lord Althorp, when he said-- 


“He was perfectly satisfied that it would be 
utterly impossible to alter the value of our 
money without producing an effect upon the 
commerce of the country that, with reference 
not only to our exchanges with foreign coun- 
tries but to our domestic affairs, must be in the 
highest degree mischievous and destructive. 
It was of the utmost importance that the 
measure of value should remain fixed, and he, 
for one, therefore, would not consent to any 
further alteration in our monetary system.” 
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There has been throughout the discus- 
sion a suggestion of the scarcity of money, 
and the necessity of monetising silver in 
order to afford sufficient currency for the 
transactions of the world. I speak with 
great humility, because I am not a great 
financial authority ; but it does appear to 
me that silver and gold have little to do 
beyond constituting a measure of value 
—a measure of value something like that 
famous standard yard locked up in the 
Board of Trade. Within the last few 
years there has been a development of 
our banking system all over the world to 
such an extent that gold for the purpose 
of actual commerce and trade has become 
simply the measure of value, and I 
am not able in the slightest degree 
to detect any evidence of a de- 
ficiency of gold. One of the first means 
of detecting it would be in in the dis- 
counts. Avscarcity of gold raises the 
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rate of discount. But during the last 15 

ears the rate of discount has been ex- 
Ginly low in this country. There has 
been no absence of credit, and there has 
been no deficiency in that material 
without which enterprise cannot proceed. 
I have looked into the average rates of 
discount from 1874 to 1888, and I 
find that in only one year, 1882, when 
it was 43, did the average exceed 33. 
It ranged from 3 and 3} to 2, 24, 2%, and 
23. ‘That is a conclusive proof that 
there was plenty of what I should call 
mercantile money for the purposes of the 
business of the world. There has been 
a great fall of prices in wheat, and many 
other articles; but I venture to maintain 
the opinion that that fall is due rather to 
the abundance of money than to its 
deficiency, to the enterprise which has 
prevailed throughout the world in a time 
of general peace, and the facility with 
which men can enter into vast com- 
mercial transactions. We are told that 
railways and steamboats existed before 
1874. They did exist; but the develop- 
ment of the world by railways and 
steamboats has been something absolutely 
enormous during the last 15 years. 
There is no comparison between 1890 
and 1874 in the facilities afforded to the 
trader, the merchant, the producer, in 
all parts of the world. Railways bring 
produce from distant parts of India, for 
mstance, to the coast, steamers bring it 
from the coast to our wharves and quays 
at a price which hardly exceeds the cost 
of transit from New York 20 years ago. 
These changes account largely for the 
great fall in prices which has taken place. 
But that fall is not universal. It is con- 
fined largely to articles of universal pro- 
duction, which can be brought to our 
markets from all parts of the world. 
But articles limited in production, such 
as articles of art, have increased, and will 
continue to increase, in value. If that be 
the case, the argument based upon the 
fall of silver is not a sound argument. 
I agree with the paragraph in the Report 
which says that the change proposed 
would be a leap in the dark. I feel that 
it would be a tremendous leap in the 
dark, and that we have no evidence that 
the change proposed would be a sound 
one, or that it would not produce disas- 
trous consequences. On these grounds, 
not that I am indifferent to the views 
expressed by the Lancashire operatives, 
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or that I do not sympathise with 
those who are in distress, I must for 
myself individually decline to assume the 
responsibility of recommending to the 
House a change which 1 regard as 
dangerous, and as not justified by any of 
the facts or elements involved in the case. 

(7.26.) SirkW. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
was glad to hear the sentiments of strong 
common-sense that fell from the First 
Lord of the Treasury. But I confess I 
was a little surprised that the head of 
the English Treasury, ona subject which 
affects so greatly English commerce and 
credit, says that he speaks for himself 
only and individually. I entirely agree 
in the views the right hon. Gentleman 
has expressed ; but I have also to convey 
to the House opinions much more 
valuable than any | could offer. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone) has also very clear and 
definite opinions on the subject, and, 
occupying the position which he holds, it 
is right that those opinions should be 
known. This question goes to the root 
of the existence of a great commercial 
country. I confess I have never been 
able myself to grasp the transcendental 
formula of “tying two ‘metals by a 
ratio.” That is really a sort of philoso- 
phising phrase to express that you want 
to pay a debt in a metal of less value 
than that in which the debt was supposed 
to be contracted. These scientific formule 
of tying metals together by a ratio only 


.conceal what is a very simple fact. It is 


said that we lived some 15 years ago in 
the halcyon days of bi-metallism ; but if 
we did, we did not live in that condition 
by any will or judgment of our own. 
The judgment of the whole of English 
statesmen at that time, and down to the 
present time, was, that there should be a 
mono-metallic standard. It is supposed 
that the bi-metallism of France controlled 
the commercial relations of the world. 
How could it be that a country which 
had only a limited foreign trade should 
be able to operate so immensely on the 
commercial relations of the world? 
If this is so admirable a system, why 
has the Latin Union abandoned it? I 
have never heard an answer to that 
question. Why is it that the world, 
instead of imitating the admirable ex- 
ample of the bi-metallism of France, has 
rushed to copy the disastrous and 


‘ruinous mono-metallism of England? 
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You may, or you may not, obtain an 
agreement with othercountries ; butafter 
you have got an agreement, what 
security have you that that agreement 
will be maintained? Supposing that 
you can get an agreement with the other 
Powers of Europe in order to make this 
enormous change, where would you be 
if one of the Powers in some great crisis, 
such as a European war, abandoned this 
agreement? It would knock the key- 
stone out of the whole of the monetary 
and commercial system of England. 
At present you ‘have your own 
financial basis, your own commercial 
system, which have been unparalleled in 
the history of the world, founded as they 
are on the principles on which we now 
rely. But you are asked to abandon 
that system and to adopt a system which 
the advocates of bi-metallism admit can 
only exist by an almost universal agree- 
ment with other Powers. That is to 
say, you are to go into a partnership 
with all the other Powers of Europe 
with respect to your trade, finance, and 
commercial prosperity. I say that this 
is a most dangerous thing for you to 
attempt. Suppose we had been in the 
position of having an _ international 
agreement in 1870. France and Ger- 
many were going to war. Supposing 
Germany had conceived that it would 
have been of advantage to her in that 
life struggle to attract a great deal of 
gold to Germany ; and supposing she 
had been a party to this international 
agreement, and had thought it would 
be to her advantage to terminate 
her connection with the Bi-metallic 
Union, would she not have done it at 
once? Of course she would, and the 
finances of Hngland would have been 
thrown into a condition of confusion by 
resting on an agreement of this charac- 
ter. Why is this general agreement 
wanted? If you choose to overvalue 
your silver, and to say it shall bear a 
ratio of 1 to 15 instead of a ratio of 
1 to 22, the gold will, of course, go away 
from the country. But the bi-metallist 
answer is that if you get a universal 
agreement the gold has nowhere to go 
to. Yes; but in the event, say, of 
Germany receding from the agree- 
ment, there would be a place for 
the gold to go to, and there it would 
goatonce. The result, therefore, is that 
you place yourselves in a position which 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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depends on a universal agreement, and 
if one or two of the parties to it with- 
draw, the whole of your reserve of gold 
at once goes to them. I protest against 
making the commercial interests and 
the financial system of England depen- 
dent on an international agreement. It 
never has been so, and we cannot safely 
make it so now. The condemnation of 
the bi-metallic theory is that inter- 
national agreement is, from the bi-metal- 
lists’ point of view, absolutely indispens- 
able and necessary to their system. The 
financial system of England has stood 
upon its own basis and has not been 
dependent on international agreement, 
on the permanence and stability of 
which no reliance can be placed. You 
will never get stability in international 
arrangements. In old days you had the 
balance of power, which depended on 
international agreement. How long was 
it before the Treaties were broken, and 
then what became of the balance of 
power? Very much the same fate 
would overtake you with regard to the 
balance of metals. Ido not understand 
why, if silver is to be declared by Act of 
Parliament or International Statute to be 
of the same value as gold for all the 
purposes which have been indicated, we 
should have any gold at all. It seems 
to me that, if the two metals are to be 
declared to be of equal value, gold may 
as well disappear. I remember, during 
the brief period I was at the Exchequer, 
that I had the opportunity of talking 
with Sir Stafford Northcote, and 1 never 
shall forget the quiet, humorous con- 
tempt with which he treated the subject. 
He said—‘“If it be true that you can 
settle the value of anything by interna- 
tional Statute, why should we have 
either silver or gold at all? Why not 
have an international agreement, to the 
effect that all transactions should be 
done with leather, as in ancient times ?” 
Why have we had this theory propounded 
for the revival of prosperity? Men of 
business want to pay their debts in an 
appreciated currency ; and one of the 
reasons why I oppose this system 
is because I am not prepared to 
raise prices either by Act of Parlia- 
ment or by international agreement. 
Unfortunately, I belong to the con- 
suming class: Iam not an enemy of 
low prices : I experience the benefit of 
them, and I value the low prices of 
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commodities. We are told there is no 
question that the great disaster which 
has befallen the world is owing to low 
prices. But this is not the first time 
that we have heard this. It is not 
since bi-metallism was abandoned by the 
Latin Union that the waves of low 
rices have appeared. I was reading 
the other day an instructive book by my 
friend Mr. Spencer Walpole, in which 
the author gives an account of the 
rices in 1820, and the commercial 
disasters which took place at that time. 
Exactly the same remedies were pro- 
then. The first thing which the 
people who suffer from low prices say is, 
“Let us tamper with the currency ;” 
and no doubt periods of considerable 
distress will always induce people to 
seek strange revenue. That is the 
reason, no doubt, why these remedies 
have become more or less popular now. 
Take the case of India. I am not at all 
surprised that in Lancashire and else- 
where there should be a certain jealousy 
at the increase of native Indian produc- 
tion, and Ido not complain that those 
who suffer should complain. But I do 
complain of the language used on this 
subject by the Government of India. 
The Government of India, in the des- 
patches which I have seen, have treated 
this question as if it was one solely of 
exchange upon the salaries of Anglo- 
Indians. [“No.”] I have seen ap- 
peals to the Protectionist prejudices 
which are supposed to exist among the 
English producers ; but there is a class 
of people which the Indian Government 
might have some consideration for, and 
that is the native population of India, 
who are the producers of these com- 
modities. During the short time I was 
at the Exchequer I wrote a despatch in 
answer to one from the Indian Govern- 
ment on this question of bi-metallism. 
The First Lord of the Treasury has hit 
the nail on the head when he asks, 
“What is your ratio going to be?” If 
this theory is true, it may be anything 
you like. Ifthe philosophical theory is 
correct, you may declare to-morrow that 
the value of silver is equal to that of 
gold. If, when the market value is 1 
ito 20, you can say it shall be 1 to 15, 
why should you not say it is 1 to 10, or 
1 to5,or1 to 1? As the First Lord 
of the Treasury has said, the great 
inducement to countries to hold large 
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stocks of silver is the hope that the 
ratio will be restored to 1 to 15. Now, 
it is said, “Let us put it at 1 to 20,” or 
at whatever the market price may be. 
That is exactly what is done on board 
ship. A man takes an observation of 
the height of the sun to ascertain 
when it is 12 o'clock. He reports to 
the captain that it is 12 o’clock, and 
the captain says, “ Well, make it so.” 
If you had the power of Joshua you 
might be true bi-metallists. If you are 
going to take the existing ratio, then 
your proceedings are totally unneces- 
sary; but if you are going to take 
something different from the market 
ratio, then you are going to disturb the 
whole commercial relations of the world. 
You cannot get out of that difficulty, 
which lies really at the bottom of the 
whole thing. I do not think it is at all 
a question which depends upon scientific 
disquisitions. I observe that upon the 
Royal Commission the men who have 
practical dealings with money were the 
men who pronounced against the 
bi-metallic theory. As far as I know, 
the principal authorities of the City of 
London conversant with dealings in 
money have condemned this experiment. 
When you are comparing our situation 
with that of other countries, you must 
remember that, in proportion to the 
greatness of our wealth and population, 
our wealth and prosperity depend in a 
far greater degree on foreign trade than 
do those of any other country in the 
world. The internal trade of America, 
Germany, and France is of much 
more importance than the foreign 
trade of those countries; but it 
is not so in the case of England. 
I believe the mono-metallic system which 
we have adopted is a sound system. It 
is the system under which we have pros- 
pered, and in which we have been followed 
by the other nations of Europe in very 
recent times. With Pitt, in that famous 
sentence of his, we may say of our finan- 
cial system that “we have saved ourselves 
by our firmness, and Europe by our ex- 
ample.” The nations of Europe have 
been disposed to follow the principles 
which have led to the great prosperity 
which has placed England upon a com- 
mercial pinnacle. I confess I should see 
any departure from that system with the 
greatest alarm. Occupying the position 
we do in the commerce of the world, I 
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do not see how we are to go round to the 
nations of the world and enter into a sort 
of Dutch auction with them, in which 
we are to fix the ratio. Are we to go to 
one country and ask them what they 
want, and to another country and ask 
them what they want? Is it possible you 
are going to place the commerce of Eng- 
land in such a position as that? 1 will 
not say that that would be a most undig- 
nified position ; but I think it would be a 
most dangerous one for a great commercial 
nation like England to occupy. I share 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
the sympathy he expressed for the dis- 
tress which has existed in Lancashire ; 
but, as the right hon. Gentleman said, 
exports have increased to India, which 
shows that the relation between 
the gold of England and the silver 
of India has not prevented the in- 
crease of exports to the latter country. 
I find that in Lancashire there were in 
1870 33,000,000 spindles at work, while 
in 1885 there were 40,000,000, and that 
the numbers of power looms in the same 
years were respectively 440,000 and 
506,000. No doubt you might have 
hoped for, and we should have been glad 
to see, greater progress than that; but 
during the whole of that period the 
advance has been continuous, both as re- 
gards power looms and spindles. The 
same advance appears in the number of 
persons employed. In 1870 the total 
number of persons employed was 450,000, 
as against 504,000 in 1885. That does 
not look to me like a drooping or a ruined 
industry. Let us hope, then, as in former 
times of distress, so it will be now, that 
the period of distress may pass away, and 
that we may see, as we have seen before, 
times of reviving prosperity. Do not let 
us, after a few years of distress, overthrow 
that sound financial system which I be- 
lieve has been the keystone of the pros- 
perity of this great Empire. ; 
*(8.30.) Mr. T. H. SIDEBOTTOM 
(Stalybridge) : I do not often trouble 
the House with any observations; but, 
after deep study, 1 am convinced that 
this currency question is of such trans- 
cendent importance to. every one of us, 
and so vitally affects every man and 
woman in this country, that I hope the 
House will allow me to make a few re 
marks. I was first induced particularly 
to consider this subject by the depres- 
sion which began to make itself seriously 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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and acutely felt in the general’ trade 
of the country, especially in the 
cotton industry, inthe year 1878. I was 
at that time Member for the large manu. 
facturing constituency Ihave now:the 
honour to represent; and being also 
myself an extensive cotton spinner and 
manufacturer I felt impelled, alike 
duty to my constituents and by self- 
interest, to endeavour without prejudice, 
and with an entirely open mind, to: in- 
vestigate, and, if possible, find out 
what really lay at the root of the mischief, 
And I came then to the: deliberate:con- 
clusion that our troubles were mainly tobe 
ascribed to the suspension iof ‘the coinage 
of silver in France and the Latin Union, 
and the consequent fall, fluctuations, and 
uncertain value of that metal as measured 
by gold, and to the great appreciation of 
gold thereby caused.. The subject’ at 
that time was but little appreciated sor 
understood, and if a man ever mentioned 
bi-metallism he did so only ‘with bated 
breath and whispered humbleness. But 
I entertained such a strong and decided 
opinion upon it that I. ventured to bring 
the subject under the: attention ‘of ‘this 
House in May, 1879, when, after alluding 
to the decreasing supply of gold, I stated 
that it seemed tomy mind certain that 
the great depression throughout the 
world in nearly every interest. and every 
trade was, toa great extent, due to the 
contraction of the currency caused by 
the demonetisation of silver, and the 
degradation of that metal to a mere com- 
modity, such as iron, or tin, or lead; and, 
consequently, that the true remedy for 
our misfortunes—the true, plain, and 
direct way to revive our waning trade, 
to arrest’the ruinous fall in property, and 
to bring back general prosperity—was to 
restore silver to its former position as @ 
partner with gold in the currency of the 
world. This was more than 10 years ago, 
and my view has been strongly confirmed . 
by everything which has since occurred. 
It would ill become me to occupy ‘the 
time of the House by entering into: 4 
long dissertation on the details of ‘this 
silver, or, rather, gold and silver question ; 
every Member has had a copy 
the final Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. The arguments: on both sides 
are stated in this Report with perfect 
fairness, and considered, ‘criticised, 
and dissected with consummate ability; 
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able and exhaustive treatise on the sub- 
ject was never written.. I have read it 
every word, and earnestly commend its 
perusal and study to every man 
who wishes to thoroughly grasp 
and comprehend the subject. He cannot 
then fail to form a clear conception of the 
evils brought upon us by the funda- 
mental changes which have of late years 
taken place in our currency conditions, 
and will, I am sure, agree that the 
thanks of the country are owing to 
every member.of that Commission. But 
whilst abstaining from entering into 
details, I hope the House will permit me 
briefly to consider a few of the aspects of 
this great question. From 1803 to 1873 
the Mint of France was ready to convert 
into coin all silver brought to it, such 
coin being legal tender at a fixed ratio 
with gold of 153 to 1; andin the States 
forming the Latin Union a_ similar 
law was in force from 1865 to 
1873, the fixed ratio being also the same, 
that is, 154 ounces of silver to 1 ounce 
of gold ; therefore; no person possessing 
silver would, of course, part with it for 
less. This ratio virtually controlled the 
market, and, as a matter of fact, for the 
first 70 years of this century the ex- 
treme variation in the market value 
scarcely exceeded 3 per cent, in either 
direction ; but in consequence of the 
large amount of silver coined in 
1873, owing to the monetary changes in 
Germany, a Convention was entered into 
in January, 1874, between France and 
the States of the Latin Union, limiting 
the coinage ; and the consequence was 
that silver went down in value from 
about 60d. per ounce to alittle over 42d. 
or over 28 per cent. ; and though it has 
now somewhat recovered, in consequence 
of the anticipated legislation in America, 
no one may say how much lower 
it is .still destined to fall. I beg 
the House specially to note this fact. 
From the beginning of the century till 
1873 the gold price of silver practically 
never varied, although the variations 
in the relative production of gold and 
silver were far greater during that 
period than they have been since or 
are ever likely to be again; but the 
marked divergence in value of the two 
metals only occurred when the free 
coinage of silver by the Mints of Europe 
ceased, but then began immediately. It 
must also be remembered in this con- 
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nection that the precious metals do not. 
perish as other commodities perish. Their 
aggregate accumulation in use at present 
is estimated at £1,900,000,000 of silver 
and £1,500,000,000 of gold; conse- 
quently a variation in their annual pro- 
duction constitutes merely fractional 
difference of the whole. Concurrently 
also with France and the Latin Union 
closing their Mints to silver, there has 
been a tremendous falling off in the 
gold production of the world, just when 
@ much larger quantity was required, 
and the result has naturally been a very 
great appreciation of gold. Previous to 
the discovery of the gold mines of 
California and Australia, the annual 
production of gold in the world was 
about £6,000,000 ; but these discoveries 
increased the supply six-fold, to 
£35,000,000 or £36,000,000, and the 
consequence was great and general 
prosperity, not to say inflation. It 
has now fallen, however, to under 
£20,000,000, whilst at the same time 
Germany has recently introduced a 
gold currency of £80,000,000, the 
United States have resumed _ specie 

yments requiring £100,000,000, Italy 
£20,000,000 for a like purpose, and 
£4,000,000 have gone annually to India ; 
and the Mints of Europe having been 
also at this most inopportune moment 
closed to silver nearly half the money 
supply of the world has been cut off, 
and we have seen the natural effect in 
the decreased value of commodities and 
the heavy fall in property. But, with 
the permission of the House, I will en- 
deavour to show a little more in detail 
the disastrous consequences which have 
resulted from this state of things, from 
this dislocation of silver and gold, and 
then indicate what seems to me the 
obvious remedy and the only course cal- 
culated to rescue our commerce from the 
ruin with which it is threatened. As 
has been well stated by the hon. Member 
for Flintshire, the total fixed charges 
payable ont of the industry of the 
country are estimated at from 
£150,000,000 to £200,000,000 a year. 
Now as this is a permanent and fixed 
load, and gold is the scale by which the. 
wealth of the country is measured, it:is 
evident that if gold beconres dearer, if it 
appreciates, as it has done since the free 
coinage of silver was suspended in 1873, 
this tremendous load becomes greater 
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and presses more heavily on the pro- 
ductive resources of the country. The 
appreciation of gold and the great fall in 
prices have, in fact, transferred about 10 
per cent. of the wealth of the country 
to the money-lending and annuitant class, 
made a small class of rich people still 
richer, but robbed the hard working, toil- 
ing, industrious class for the benefit of 
those who toil not neither do they spin. It 
seemstomethat both my righthon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury and also 
the hon. Gentleman opposite are labouring 
under some confusion of ideas; because 
our belief and contention is that, under a 
system of bi-metallism,it would make no 
difference whatever whether debts were 
paid in gold or silver, for the two metals 
would have a relative fixed value to each 
other, and be mutually interchangeable at 
that value. No doubt contracts ought 
to be held sacred; but the right hon. 
Gentleman and others will not, I hope, 
forget that many contracts have been 
made under practically the same circum- 
stances and conditions as those we wish 
to restore ; and surely some sympathy 
onght to be spared for the unfortunate 
debtors who, during all these long years, 
have, as a matter of fact, been payingabout 
one-third more than they expected or 
virtually contracted to pay. I entreat the 
House to consider, for a moment, the 
intolerable hardship which, quite unwit- 
tingly and without the least design or 
intention, has been inflicted on debtors and 
upon everyone who has charges of any 
description to pay. The debts and charges 
have been incurred under totally 
different conditions to those now 
existing, and when an entirely different 
state of things prevailed. ‘The stupendous 
changes which have taken place in our 
monetary arrangements have been quite 
unforseen and unexpected, and, of course, 
without the knowledge or assent of the 
unfortunate debtors ; and yet there is but 
too much reason to fear that, in conse- 
quence of these changes, there is no 
prospect but absolute irretrievable ruin 
for many of these unfortunate persons. 
It is all very well to moralise and say 
people must take the consequences of 
their acts; that the laws of political 
economy must not be interfered with; 
the property’ snd wealth and land 
of the country must change hands, 
aud all the rest of it; but 
think the House will be of opinion that 
Mr. T. H. Sidebottom 
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if, without injury to anyone, something 
can be done to remedy or mitigate the 
injustice, and to bring back and restore 
the same conditions as approximately. 
prevailed at the time the unfortunate 
debtors contracted their obligations, any 
legislation to accomplish this, however 
imperfectly, will be only equalled in its 
beneficence by its wisdom and justice. 
But I should like, with the permission of 
the House, to consider how and in what 
way our industries in this country are par- 
ticularly affected, and also briefly to glance 
at the hardships and injury inflicted 
upon India. The two largest industries 
in this country are agriculture and the 
cotton trade. Much of the cotton trade 
is with India, or other silver using coun- 
tries. In one portion of our own Empire, 
England, gold is the standard ; in another 
portion, India, silver; and the difficulty 
of carrying on any satisfactory trade 
between the two under such conditions 
is very great indeed. There can be no 
doubt (as is stated in the Report) that 
an unstable and fluctuating exchange 
between gold and silver has tended to 
foster trade between countries having 
the same standard to the prejudice of 
those having a different standard ; and 
English manufacturers have, in fact, had 
practically to pay the whole loss in the 
exchange by taking less price for their 
goods. It may be said—and this was, in- 
deed, the argument of my right hon. 
Friend the leader of the House—how can 
this be so, with the large and increasing 
export of cotton goods to India? But 
the large exports are no proof to the 
contrary, for the production of Lancashire 

oods is so enormous, owing chiefly to the 
abuse of the Limited Liabilty Law, that 
they must go somewhere or our people 
starve, and they have long been sent to 
such markets as would consume them 
irrespective of cost, and in many cases 
at a continuous loss. The Indian trade has 
increased in spite of the difficulties in 
exchange owing to other causes; it 
has received a great impetus from the 
development of railways, the removal of 
the Import Duties, and similar matters ; 
and at this moment it would doubtless 
have been far greater still if the ex- 
change had remained steady, for it will 
be observed the same- expansion of 
exports has not taken place with China, 


I | which is also a silver-using country, but 


where there has not been the same 
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internal development. A few years ago, ' 
the Import Duties which were levied in | 
India on cotton goods were felt to be an 
injury to Lancashire. Both employers 
and employed united against them, and 
they were happily abolished. They 
amounted to 5 per cent. ; but the present 
state of the silver question, and the 
great fall in exchange, practically im- 
poses a differential duty of nearly 30 
per cent. upon Lancashire goods, as com- 
pared with goods manufactured in India. 
For example, if I, as an English manu- 
facturer, send a piece of cloth to India 
for which to cover cost, I must receive 
back 10s.; and the Indian buyer pays, 
and has been in the habit of paying, 10s. 
for it, or in his money five rupees. 
When the exchange was at par, 
and the rupse worth 2s., I received my 
10s.; but prices in India being about 
the same, and every single rupee 
there retaining the same purchasing 
power as before, the Indian buyer cannot 
afford to pay more than five rupees as 
at first, when the Exchange has fallen to 
ls. 4d., which means 6s. 8d. for me 
instead of 10s. It would be indeed 
surprising if anyone possessing the hard 
head with which Lancashire men are 


remotest doubt that if 3s. 4d. more was 
received for every piece of cloth sold at 
10s. everyone in Lancashire would be 


employers, agents, and merchants would 
have so much the more to divide amongst 
them. It may be argued that there really 
would not be this difference, because if 
the loss on the exchange was less the 
Indian buyer would then pay fewer 
rupees for the goods. Well, it is con- 
ceivable that the Indian buyer might 
secure a portion of the benefit ; but even 
then, if he succeeded in obtaining his 
goods at a lower price, English manu- 
facturers would be still benefited, because 
there would be an extended demand for 
our production as the rupee price was 
lowered, whilst it would be a distinct 
advantage to the consumer in India. 
But it may be said, why not invest the 
rupees paid for our goods in Indian 
produce and so recover with one hand 
what we lose with the other. Well, this 
may possibly be done by a few wealthy 
merchants who are prepared for such 
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purchasing and sending goods to India, 
or any other silver using country, a 
merchant ascertains and calculates how 
much he can realise home, and will only 
purchase the goods accordingly, and the 
greater the loss on the exchange the less 
he will pay ; so that the real losers are 
English spinners and manufacturers, who 
are compelled to work their mills at any 
cost for the sake of keeping their people 
together, keeping down their very large 
fixed expenses, and finding employment 
for the manufacturing population of the 
country. It appears, therefore, that the 
loss in exchange amounts to a differen- 
tial duty of about 30 per cent. in favour 
of the Indian manufacturer. He has 
already other advantages, owing to his 
geographical position, the low rate of 
wages paid, and the being allowed to 
work almost unlimited hours, whilst we 
in England are restricted to 56 hours ; 
but these advantages, great as they are, 
are by no means equal to the other, and 
cannot explain the enormous increase 
which has taken place in Indian mills, 
because this increase has only occurred 
since the fall in the exchange became 
so pronounced, and when, as a matter of 
fact, the geographical advantage was 
lessened owing to the fall in freights. 
But that the English manufacturer has 
a real, tangible, and decided advantage 
is proved by the hard fact that the ex- 
ports of cotton yarn from India to China, 
Hong Kong, and Japan during the last six 
or seven years have increased between 
300,000,000lbs. and 400,000,000lIbs., 
whilst the exports from England have 
decreased more than 30,000,000lbs. The 
natural consequence is that cotton mills 
are being erected on a colossal scale in 
India to the displacement of English 
mills and English labour ; whilst one of 
the few industries in* this country 
which seems to be in a really pros- 
perous and healthy condition is that of 
machine making for filling Indian mills. 
I will not cecupy the time of the House 
with enlarging upon the effects of these 
currency changes on British agriculture. 
No doubt the present disastrous state of 
that greatest of all our industries is 
owing to a combination and a variety of 
causes—virgin soils, railways, fast ocean 
steamers, and low freights, have brought 
heavily taxed land in this country into 
direct competition with the vast prairies 
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above and in addition to all these causes 
British agriculture has suffered most 
severely from this currency mischief. 
Itis admitted by every one, except my 
hon. Friend the Member for Oldham 
Mr. James Maclean) (at all events, 
the 12 Royal Commissionersare unani- 
mous in saying so), that the pur- 
chasing power of the rupee in India is 
as great as ever; therefore, with the 
Indian exchange, about ls. 4d., every 
British sovereign is worth really 15 
rupees instead of 10 ; and the purchasing 
power of each single rupee being in 
India as great as ever, each one of them 
will purchase as much wheat in India as 
ever, consequently the buyer gets 1& 
rupees’ worth of Indian wheat for a 
sovereign, instead of 10, or about half 
as much again as formerly. Comment 
on the above facts is needless ; he who 
runs may read the principal cause which 
lies at the root of the depression in British 
agriculture, and may also with confidence 
predict what will be 1ts fate in the not 
distant future unless something is done. 
Then, again, let us examine for amoment 
what is the effect upon India, and the 
taxpayers there, of the present state of 
affairs. As bearing on this point the 
opinion of the six Commissioners, who 
hesitate to adopt bi-metallism, is impor- 
tant. They say, in the Report, that— 


‘* The exceptional position of India causes it 
to be affected in an especial manner. Whilst its 
taxes are collected in silver a substantial por- 
tion of its outgoings, including the very heavy 
payments which have to be made in this 
country, are necessarily disbursed in gold. And 
they have no hesitation in expressing the con- 
clusion that the changes in the relative value 
of the precious metals are causing important 
4-9 and inconvenience to the Government of 

ndia.” 


In other words, the Government of India 
owe in gold and collect the taxes in silver. 
Consequently, for every 16d. sent to 
England in payment of her debt, India, 
with the exchange at 16d., has to collect 
nearly 2s. Well, indeed, may we hear 
such disastrous accounts of the grinding 
taxation in India, and of the difficulty 
experienced by Indian statesmen in 
making receipts meet expenditures. A 
monstrous hardship and injustice is also 
inflicted upon retired officers, gentlemen 
of the Civil Service, and others, who 
having spent the best years of their 
lives in the service of their country 
in India, and returned home at last 
Mr. T. H. Sidebottom 
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‘to end their days in their native 
land, find themselves mulcted of about 
one-third of their incomes from no fault, 
but simply from this currency disturb 
ance. I would remind the House also 
that there is no security whatever that 
we have reached the bottom of the 
abyss, or that a further fall in silver may 
not any day be experienced, and a 
further discrepancy be established be- 
tween the standard in India and the 
standard in England. Well, what is the ° 
remedy? I have already quoted part of 
the opinion of the six Commissioners 
who hesitate to adopt bi-metallism. These 
same gentlemen go on to say that— 

‘*No measure has been suggested that 
claims to be anything like so complete and 
thorough a remedy as the adoption of bi- 
metallism ; and that in any conditions fairly to 
be contemplated in the future, so far as they 
can forecast them from the experience of the 
past, a stable ratio might be maintained if 
bi-metallism were accepted and strictly adhered 
to.” 

I think the House will consider this 
pretty strong language as expressing the 
opinion of the six Commissioners who 
are supposed to be against bi-metallism, 
and it is extremely valuable as an answer 
to those who are making capital out of 
their supposed opposition. These six 
most able gentlemen, after hearing 
the evidence, after long consideration 
and study, and under deep responsibility, 
state their deliberate opinion that no 
remedy is so direct or effectual as bi- 
metallism, and think it would keep the 
value of silver uniform as compared with 
gold. Why, then, do they not take the 
plunge, and unite with their six remain- 
ing colleagues in recommending its 
prompt and early adoption! I can dis- 
cover no reason except anxiety to avoid 
doing mischief, and groundless and 
chimerical apprehensions. Pausing, as it 
were, on the brink of a dark and un- 
known stream, they seem to ask them- 
selves whither its broken and tem- 
pestuous waters lead, and shrink with 
halting tread from trusting themselves 
to its swift and foaming waves. I think, 
however, they have, in fact, admitted the 
whole case, and proved that the real, 
direct, true, and only remedy is that sug- 
gested by the other six Commissioners, 
namely, theassembling of an International 
Conference, with the view of establishing 
bi-metallism, that is, some fixed ratio 
between silver and gold. I do not wish 
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to dogmatise, or to say what that ratio 
should be; it is essentially a matter for 
discussions, and for the consideration of 
any International Conference which may 
be appointed. There are many and 
strong arguments in favour of fixing it 
at the present value, of about 20 or 22 to 
1, and others for the old ratio of 
154 to 1. But what I earnestly 
wish to press upon the attention 
of the House is that something 
should be done; that we should make 
some effort to remedy the present evils. 
Bi-metallism is nothing new ; it existed 
in France for the whole of this century. 
Up to 1873 its effects were felt in all 
countries ; and it is most significant that 
there should have been such unex- 
ampled depression in every industry 
simultaneously with the system coming 
toanend. We must expect strong, and 
powerful, and persistent opposition, par- 
ticularly from the great financial houses, 
who own the gold, and want to retain 
it at its present value. But, after all, 
Magna est veritas, et prevalebit. And 
I cannot believe that the people of 
this country will allow our industries 
to continue so heavily handicapped ; but, 
in the long run, the interests of the 
many will prevail. England will join such 
a Conference as that we suggested, to 
thoroughly discuss and ventilate this 
great subject ; and the collective wisdom 
of nations will devise a remedy, and 
fix a ratio of exchange between silver 
and gold which shall ensure stability, 
prevent violent fluctuations, and do 
something to restore prosperity to the 
long-suffering industries of the world. 


*(9.17.) Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, S.E., 
Heywood): Mr. Speaker, I may perhaps 
be permitted to draw attention to the 
Amendment before the House— 


‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the 
evils which have resulted from the divergence 
in the relative value of silver and gold follow- 
ing the monetary changes which took place in 
Europe in 1873, can best be dealt with by a 
Conference of the chief commercial nations of 
the world, called to consider whether a bi- 
metallic system can be re-established by inter- 
national agreement in the interests of all the 
nations concerned.” 


That does not go so far as the Report of 
the Royal Commission, signed by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the London 
University, that a bi-metallic system can 
be established. 1 believe that this is 


what the Commissioners agreed to, that 
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in any conditions fairly to be contem- 
plated, so far as we can forecast them 
from experience of the past, a suitable 
ratio might be maintained. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) : I am sure my hon. Friend does not 
wish to misrepresent me. I have already 
pointed out, in the course of the debate, 
that Mr. Birch and I dissented from that 
opinion. 

Mr. HOYLE: In that case the Blue 
Book has been misprinted. I find Sir 
John Lubbock’s name appended to the 
Report, and also that of Mr. J. W. Birch, 
ex-Governor of the Bank of England. 
It is quite true that these two gentlemen 
did add a foot note :— 

‘* No doubt the adhesion of Fngland,Germany, 
and the United States would be of very impor- 
tant additional strength, and we do not deny 
that such combination might for a considerable 
time be able to maintain the ratio adopted. 
Having regard, however, to the great uncer- 
tainty as to the probable future production 
of the mines, and to the use of the precious 
meta!s in the arts of a number of countries 
which would still remain outside the combina- 
tion, we doubt whether any given ratio can be 
found maintainable.” 

It seems to me that foot note shows an 
uncertain condition of mind which is 
hardly worthy of my right hon. Friend. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK: May I just ex- 
plain? It is usual, if you agree with 
the bulk of a Report, to sign it stating the 
points on which you differ. There was 
no hesitation on my part, or on that of 
my friend Mr. Birch. 

*Mr. HOYLE: Lacquit my right hon. 
Friend of all blame, and accept his ex- 
planation. Before we can understand 
the evils to which the Motion refers, we 
must consider the condition of things 
that prevailed before the ‘divergence ” 
took place. It is, of course, well-known 
to the House that, previous to 1873, this 
country enjoyed great prosperity. Indus- 
try and commerce flourished, and the 
National Revenue went up by “ leaps 
and bounds.” The summit of that pros- 
perity was reached in 1874, concurrently 
with great alterations on the Continent of 
Europe in thecurrency. The decline of 
prosperity affected all trades ; and agri- 
culture has suffered severely during 
the last 16 years. I hope hon. Members 
acquainted with agriculture will tell us 
whether farms have been unlet and un- 
lettable, whether fields have remained 
untilled, and whether land has tumbled 
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down to grass and weeds; whether far- | 


mers, gathering up their little possessions 
and taking what remained of their pro- 
perty, have gone, with their trained 
skill, to other lands; and whether 
labourers, biding for a time, have finally 
gone to the large towns and seaports to 
swell the ranks of casual and unskilled 
labour? But perhaps I may speak of 
the staple industry of the county from 
which I come — Lancashire. Before 
1873, merchants, in exporting Manchester 
goods, either sent them out in the grey 
state,or had them bleached,dyed,or printed, 
according to circumstances. In most 
cases a bill was drawn against the ship- 
ment which put the shipper into funds, 
but it was only when the goods were 
sold abroad, and the proceeds remitted 
home to close the transaction, that the 
merchant and those who joined him in 
the venture were able to count up their 
gains. When silver fell and the rate of 
exchange dropped the merchants could 
not carry on that mode of doing business 
because of the losses entailed. Either 
manufacturers must consign the goods 
themselves, or their correspondents in 
foreign countries must send orders at a 
fixed and certain price. Native indents, 
as they are called, tht is, orders to buy 
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goods laid down in India or China, in | 


stated months, became the rule. 
merchant receiving such an order first 
ascertained at what rate a banker would 


undertrke to fix exchange six or nine | 


months ahead. He then reckoned 
freight, brokerage, commissions, and 
other charges, and, after deducting all 


these from the silver price offered, the | 


balance left was all that could be bid to 
the manufacturer as the price for the 
goods. The method of doing business was 
completely revolutionised. The rate of 
exchange became the dominating factor. 
An East India merchant, whose principal 
business is that of exporting cotton from 
India to various European countries, in 
giving evidence to the Commission, fully 
detailed the features of the old and new 
systems of conducting that business, and 
gave illustrations of the rise and fall in 
prices owing to oscillations in the rate of 
exchange. The following questions 
were put to him from the Chair :— 
“What I want to know is whether the rapid 
alteration in the value of cotton in India due to 
the exchange is or is not pernicious to the 


trade ?—It rose rapidly before August in conse- 
Mr. Hoyle 
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quence of one alteration in the exchange; it fell 
rapidly after August in consequence of arother 
alteration in the exchange. 

“Ts not that a great inconvenience to the 
grower in India ?”—Well, of course to the 
grower fluctuations are to that extent un- 
pleasant. For the exporter it practically 
makes no difference. We have only to wait a 
little till prices adjust themselves. 

“You simply work the machine by which the 
cotton is transferred from the grower in India 
to the buyer in England ?—Certainly. . . . 

“You have just explained that the machine 
is practically so perfect that you receive no 
violent shock from even the most violent oscil- 
lations in exchange. What I want to know is 
whether these violent oscillations do not do harm 
to the grower, to the man who is not part of the 
mere machinery of transfer, but the man who 
produced the goods ?— Well, of course if the 
price of silver rises rapidly the grower does not 
like it. If we have a fall in silver and are 
able to offer him 10 or 15 per cent. more for his 
produce he likes it very much.” 

“It is in your power, directly you see that 
operations are not going to yield a profit, to 
stop operations ?—Certainly.........” 
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Now, what struck me as very remark- 
able in that evidence was that the wit- 
ness was apparently quite unconscious of 
the startling character of his evidence. 
The swing of the exchange pendulum, 
owing to rises and falls in silver, made a 
difference in the selling price of com- 
modities of 15 per cent. first on one side, 
and then 15 per cent. on the other. The 
skinning of eels is unpleasant 
to the eels, but to the man who 


| holds the knife it makes no difference— 





he need not cut his own finger ; it is 
his own fault if he does. The House 
will sce that this witness proves beyond 
a doubt that commodities rise or fall in 
value as the rate of exchange goes up or 
down. If there were any doubt, how- 
ever, it would be dispelled by the testi- 
mony of another witness—a shipper of 
manufactured goods from this country to 
India. He said, in answer to a question 
put to him— 

‘¢ Any one acquainted with the Manchester 
Market can testify that business there 18 
always checked when a fall in silver takes 
place, and that Manchester prices have 
generally ultimately to give way. ; 

‘* But the one person that cannot save him- 
self is the manufacturer?—He is the worst on 
the whole. 

‘‘The merchant can save himself, but the 
manufacturer cannot ?—Yes.’’ 


As exchange fell there was always.a 
diminished amount left for the English 
manufacturer? The “ machine ” was per- 
fect. essly 


“The merchant,” it was expr 
said in evidence, “ need take no risk unless 
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he liked.” The loss was bound to fall on 
the producers. The “machine” stops 
until, to use the euphemism employed by 
one of the ~ witnesses, “prices had 
adjusted themselves,” which means that 
until commodities had fallen in price 
equal to the fall in silver. But while 
this evil was in development, others 
were in progress. The depression in the 
agricultural districts at home lessened the 
demand for cotton goods, and falling 
prices automatically raised the barriers 
to trade in Protectionist countries, in this 
way—a fixed duty of 2s. 6d. on an article 
that formerly cost 10s. was 25 per cent., 
but when the article fell to 7s. 6d., the 
duty became 33 per cent.; and if 
it fell to 5s. the duty was then 
50 per cent. Diminished demand 
from the United Kingdom and an 
aggravation of Protection shut Lanca- 
shire out of the markets, previously 
supplied ; and so arose the cry for “new 
markets.” The home trade could not 
absorb its usual quantity of goods; Pro- 
tectionist countries were closed by the 
automatic rise in the proportion of duty ; 
but India and China were open at 
a price, they could take unlimited 
quantities of cotton fabrics, so that the 
production was more and more poured 
into Eastern markets. That increased 
supply compelled English producers to 
accept silver prices. In addition to 
those adverse circumstances it began 
tu be perceived that cotton spinning and 
manufacturing could be carried on in 
the East without loss by exchange. The 
greater the fall in the exchangeable 
value of the rupee, the greater the 
inducement to cut out English made 
goods, and thus an expansion of spinning 
and weaving occurred in India, such as 
has never been paralleled in any industry 
requiring technical skill. The profits 
made in Indian cotton mills are so large 
that they work on Sundays as well as 
week days. Some of themrun 84 hours 
a week, and the average is a little over 
80 hours a week, as against 564 hours 
in thiscountry. Rich English capitalists 
and rich Indian capitalists are adding to 
their wealth by these means. Let me 
say that I believe it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, tofind a man in Lancashire 
who would lift a finger against the pros- 
perity of India or retard the welfare of 
her people. If India has geographical or 
any other advantages she is entitled 
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to make the most of them, and it is 
clearly our duty to assist her in making 
the most of them. The welfare of 
India and the bettering of the condition 
of her people are British interests. In 
reference to the cotton industry in In- 
dia, the Royal Commissioners say— 

‘* Estimates Have been laid before us which 

tend to show that the Indian manufacturer, if 
unassisted by exchange considerations, would 
be unable to compete with the English manu- 
facturer successfully in any market. The techni- 
cal character of the questions involved in these 
calculations makes it very difficult to pronounce 
an opinion on thesubject, but we understand that 
a Committee of the Manchester Ghamber of 
Commerce has been carefully considering the 
question, and that their conclusions, which, on 
such a point, will have a special value, will 
shortly be made public.” 
The following is a copy of the Resolution 
of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce requesting the Board to under- 
take the inquiry referred to by the Royal 
Commissioners— 

“That in view of the recent very rapid in- 

crease of cotton spinning in India and the 
exports of yarn therefrom, more especially to 
China and Japan, while ut the same time there 
has been a very serious check to the growth of 
Lancashire yarn exports to those countries, 
the directors be requested to examine and 
report to a special meeting of the Chamber as 
to the causes and circumstances which have 
thus enabled Bombay spinners to supersede 
those of Lancasbire.’’ 
That inquiry extended over 10 months, 
and the most competent men in the 
different branches of the trade were 
invited to give evidence. In such an 
investigation, conducted by laymen, great 
scope was, as is usual, given to witnesses. 
There was a good deal of theory, of 
opinion, and of argument which were 
entitled to great respect,even when they 
failed to carry conviction ; but when the 
witnessesdetailed their daily experiences, 
and gave facts within their own know- 
ledge, their testimony was absolutely un- 
impeachable. A witness who has, per- 
haps, sold more cotton yarn than any 
man living, said— 

‘¢ The great factor which has comparatively 
taken away an important section of our trade is 
the fallin exchange. It is utterly impossible, 
with the silver price of exchange, for the Lan- 
cashire man, when his money is reduced 26 per 
cent., in exchanging from silver to gold, to 
rival the Bombay man, his competitor, whose 
money is not reduced in value.” 


And the witness went on to say— 


“The demand never stopped in the spring of 
1887, although we were unable to take orders 
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during the months of March and April, and 
until the third week in May, when we accepted 
a reduction in price equivaleat to the fall in 
exchange.”’ 


The “machine” does its work so effec- 
tually that prices must go down in 
Manchester. The mills may stop, of 
course, and that is the alternative. So 
large are the quantities of goods sold 
to silver-using countries that prices all 
round are lowered. There cannot be 
two prices for the same article—one for 
gold-using countries and another for 
silver-using countries. If any one 
deriand, éither home or foreign, yields 
better Returns than another, there is an 
immediat2 increase of supply, with a 
corresponding decrease of supply to those 
markets giving less favourable results, 
and thus a level of prices all round ‘is 
quickly reached. The Board of the 
Manchester Ohamber concluded its 
inquiry, but, not being agreed, two Re- 
ports were prepared. A copy of the 
evidence taken and copies of the two 
Reports were sent to each member of the 
Chamber, and a special meeting was 
called to consider the Reports. After 
full discussion, the Chamber adopted the 
Report, ‘which said that— 

“The principal cause which has enabled 
Bombay spinners to supersede those of Lanca- 


shire in exporting yarn to China and Japan is 
the great fall in. Eastern exchange since 1873.” 


Therefore, the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, being largely expert, after 
an exhaustive inguiry extending over 
10 months, decided that conflicting 
currency laws in the same Empire were 
giving a bonus for the transfer of a great 
industry of that Empire from one part 
of its dominion to another. Another 
evil arising out of the divergence 
“between gold and silver is the lowering 
of the quality of English goods. It is 
rare to find now any make of cotton 
goods that has retained the character it 
had 20 years ago. - Mr. 

Williamson, M.P., told’ ‘the 
Commission that merchants did not 
wish to ship inferior goods, but 
he said the people in silver-using 
countries had small silver coins in com- 
mon use, and when the exchangeable 
value of these coins fell there must, of 
necessity, be a lower article supplied. 
On this point an Hast India merchant, 
who ‘was a witness at the inquiry in 


Royal 


Manchester, was most explicit. He said—: 


Mr. Hoyle 
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“We find it difficult, and, indeed, often 


impossible, to raise prices. The general 
experience is that when. exchange falls the 
Indian buyer reduces his sterling price to ug 
here, and we have naturally to offer a lower 
price to our producer. If exchange falls, say, 
from 1s. 5d. to 1s. 4d., which is a fall of 6 per 
cent., the native buyer reduces his price to ug 
accordingly, and it is needless to say that we 
cannot execute such an order. Possibly 
several telegrams pass between us, entailing 
expense, and the transaction may possibly be 
ultimately arranged by a pick or two picks 
being taken out of the cloth, or a narrower 
width being taken, or a yard or more béing 
taken off the length ; and at the same time the 
maker may have to cut into his profit, and the 
agent into his commission, all in order that an 
article may be supplied to come in at the 
current rupee price. ‘ Some shippers, lésg 
scrupulous than others, may stamp: the goods 
the original length, though possibly..a yard has 
been taken off them, and in this way false 
stamping has been encouraged.”’ ; 

‘* You don’t think it is the fallin Exchange 
that brings this: about ?—I have said ‘that it 
isthe fallin Exchange that creates the diffi. 
culty,and this is how the, difficulty is frequently 
overcome.”’ . , 
Another way of cheapening cost, is loading 
the yarn,, with,, size .containing . china, 
clay, and. chemicals. Formerly it, was 
considered that about 20, per cent. of 
size was sufficient to give strength to the 
yarn in weaving, One day,.on my way 
to business, I was joined by a manufac- 
turer, who complained bitterly of the 
unremunerative state of trade. I said 
to him— 

“You. size heavily, T believe ?—Oh, no, he 
said. We only put 100 per cent. on, and some 
of our neighbours put 200 per cent. on.’’ 


So that 100 Ibs. of cotton yarn is: loaded 
with 200 Ibs of: filling, which must fall 
off in the washtub, leaving the web’ as 
thin as paper and as easily torn. Heavy 
sizing compels the saturation of weaving 
factories with steam to soften the yarn 
and make it weave. The operatives 
complained that:their health was ‘being 
destroyed, and: last: year they had a Bill 
drafted ‘in: the hope that: Parliament 
would remedy the evil: Eventuallyj‘a 
Conference was held in the'Grand ‘Com- 
mittee Room to eonsider the draft Bill— 
a Conference consisting of séven Members 
of Parliament ‘and équal’ ‘numbers “of 
representatives of the operatives’ andof 
the employers. Tn ‘the’ discussion’ that 
took place the difficulties of the position 
dn ‘both sides’ ‘were’ pointed ‘otit. 
One ‘of the ‘speakers on the’ “part 
of the employers ‘said the trade now 





was such that “a manufacturer cold 
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not live if he made honest cloth.” 
The changed condition in which the 
trade is carried on will be seen if I read 
what a Manchester merchant said before 
the Manchester Chamber. He was 
asked— 


“If a Manchester merchant sells yarn in 
China for 500 dollars, and a Bombay merchant 
also sells yarn for’ 500 dollars, quantity and 
quality being equal in both cases, what loss 
does the Manchester merchant sustain in get- 
ting his money home ?’”’ 


And the reply was “ None.” 


“Do you mean that the Manchester mer- 
chant will get the same money home as 
does the Bombay merchant ?’*—Assuming, 
without entering into calculations, that those 
500 dollars return to the Lancashire merchant 
£75, whereas they formerly returned him £100, 
and that those £75 will purchase him as many 
commodities as £100 did formerly, he would 
lose nothing.”’ 


The question was put in another form 


and the witness answered in these 
words :— , 


“Take the case of my own trade. I am a 
merchant carrying on business in Bombay and 
Manchester, and I am to-day doing the very 
business which you instance, because I am 
shipping yarns and cloth from Bombay to China 
and Japan, and also from Manchester to the 
same markets. _In the latter case I get 25 per 
cent. less gold for the same quantity of yarn 
than I formerly did, say £75 instead of £100; 
but that lessened quantity of gold will buy me 
as many commodities as the £100 would in 
former days. At the same time, in Bombay I 
get back my money in rupees, say 1,000, the 
same number that I got in former days; but 
these rupees will only buy me the same com- 
modities that they did in former days. 
Therefore the purchasing power of the two 
remittances is equal, for I get as much of all 
that I consume and require, as a merchant, for 
my appreciated gold—that is, for the smaller 
number of sovereigns at home—as I do in 
Bombay for the unaltered number of rupees. 
I consequently sustain no loss asa merchant on 
my remittance from China.” 


That evidence is lucidity itself—it is a 
volume in few words—the merchant, the 
middleman suffers no loss—it is passed 
on tothe English producer. The Bom- 
bay manufacturer carries on his trade in 
circumstances analagous to those which 
prevailed in this country before 1873, 
but the English manufacturer is worse 
off by the loss of 25 per cent in exchange. 
Why does not the English manufacturer 
pass the loss on? Well, part of it was 
passed on. Coals and mill stores were 
cheaper. Cotton, too, was lower and 
wages were reduced. The last thing an 
“employer likes to do is to reduce 
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wages. Ill-feeling always follows the 
attempt. Some years ago Bolton, 
Blackburn, and other places in Hast 
Lancashire suffered from an embittered 
struggle on a ‘reduction of wages. An 
excited mob broke into the house of 
Colonel Raynsford Jackson, who was 
the President of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, and burned his house to the 
ground. In that struggle the operatives 
on strike, or locked out, lost in wages 
nearly £790,000 before the strike ended, 
and then they went in at the reduction. 
At no period during the last 15 years 
have reductions in cost of manufacture 
been equal to the fall in values of cotton 
goods, and now the lessened costs of 
manufacture have, in great part, passed 
away. Coals have risen, wages have 
risen, cotton is higher, because it can be 
and is consumed in other countries where 
exchange troubles do not exist. Another 


‘evil from the divergence between gold 


money and silver money is that the 
inception of business is transferred to 
foreign markets, and necessitates long 
contracts. A witness at the Royal 
Commission was asked— 

‘* Question 2283.—Is it the case that this 
fluctuation in exchange leads to bargains being 
made on contract for future delivery rather 
than to immediate transactions ?—Yes, it 
has changed the whole nature of business, 

Question 2284.—And these contracts are 
fulfilled after a certain time, and during that 
time accidents may occur ?—Yes, formerly 
the.man who sent the goods abroad was 
really a merchant. 

Question 2285.—He is now simply a middle- 
man ?—He is now a middleman and tries to 
keep himself in that position.” 


Mr. Provand, M.P., describing before 
the Royal Commission the cost, the un- 
certainties, and risks of the new mode of 
doing business, said: “It makes it a 
speculative gambling business in fact.” 
The long contracts for yarns and piece 
goods necessitated by the new system 
lead to gambling in raw cotton. Specu- 
lators can afford to pay, and do pay, well 
for early information. No sooner are 
contracts placed in Manchester than 
speculators put their hands on raw 
cotton ; the shipping merchant may also 
buy cotton simultaneously with his pur- 
chases of yarns and goods ; for him, with 
accurate knowledge of contracts placed, 
it is a safe speculation. So the spinner 
or manufacturer may find there are 
three buyers of raw cotton against one 
transaction in the manufactured article. 
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In that way “cotton corners” are made. 
Mr. Henry Lee, formerly M.P. for South- 
hampton, and now President of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, in his 
review of the trade of 1889 at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber in February of 
this year, said— 
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“He believed the manufacturers of the pre- 
sent day were not obtaining what they had a 
right to expect from the capital they had in- 
vested. The wages paid were considerable, 
but the amount of profit arising from the in- 
vestment of capital was not large. This 
was due to several causes. ... There was 
gambling in shares, gambling in Stocks, 
gambling in cotton, gambling in almost every- 
thing that could be touched. He quite remem- 
bered the time, when he was young, when 
those things did not exist, and their forefathers 
would have been horrified at the spirit of 
speculation which prevailed at the present 
day.” 

These are only part of the evils to which 
this Motion calls the attention of the 
House. There is no country in the 
world where the cotton trade is carried 
on under such unfavourable economic 
conditions as exist in this country. In 
all other countries the investment of 
capital is encouraged. In this country 
such investment of capital is discouraged 
by the conflict of monetary laws in the 
same Empire. There is no other 
country where the returns for capital 
and labour employed in the cotton trade 
are so uncertain as they are in England. 
We are told we want Protection. 
What is the meaning of the word “ Pro- 
tection” when used in relation to trade 
and commerce? It means a tax laid on 
an article at the port of entry which 
shall make it difficult for foreigners to 
compete with home producers. Arbi- 
trary and artificial interference with 
the sale of commodities affect prices far 
beyond what the actual amount of inter- 
ference would seem to warrant. The 
article of foreign origin being taxed at 
the port of entry home producers get 
higher prices, not only by the amount of 
the tax, but also from the lessened 
supply. The whole community gives 
up part of its earnings to increase the 
income of a section. That is Protection. 
What is happening to the cotton trade 
at this moment? ‘Take the case of sales 
in China of Indian goods for 500 dollars, 
and of English goods for a like sum, as 
published in the Manchester evidence. 
China is a neutral market—open to all on 
equal terms, and the China merchant has 
Mr. Hoyle 
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paid equal amounts. The Bombay man 
gets his money home in full weight and 
count, but the Manchester man loses 25 
per cent. by exchange. Where has the 
loss gone to? Who has got it? Part of 
it has been paid to the banker for the 
risk he has takev in fixing exchange 
forward. Mr. Provand, M.P., told the 
Royal Commissioners the bankers’ charges 
on China business were equal to a rate 
of 12 per cent. per annum for the use of 
the money, and he had known it to be 
equal to interest at the rate of 15 and 20 
per cent. per annum ; but even then the 
risks and losses were so great that 
bankers derived only small profits from 
that class of business. Part of the loss 
goes in those commissions to bankers, 
and the remainder of the loss goes in the 
fall of produce. Falling exchange works 
both ways—in lowering the price of 
exports and in lowering the price of 
imports. Produce to pay for our ex- 
ports is sold here, and consumed by the 
whole community. The manufacturer 
has had 25 per cent. knocked off the 
value of his goods, and the community 
has got it. Operatives and their em- 
ployers have done the work, and the 
community has got 25 per cent. of their 
wages. If that had been done of set 
purpose, we should have given it a hard 
name. But it is an accident. It came 
out of the Franco-German War. Not 
one of the actors on either side of that 
great war had the remotest idea of what 
was coming. The last thing they in- 
tended was to cripple the industries of 
the world, but grievously crippled they 
have been. In saying that one portion 
of the community—and that the toiling 
portion of the community—ought not to 
be robbed of the fruits of their toil, are 
we Protectionists? Producers are the 
victims of monetary vivisection. But it 
is said we are a creditor country.. What 
made us so? The ancient Britons were 
not creditors of anybody; then, how 
have we become a creditor country! 
The inventive faculty possessed by the 
people of this country, the adaptation of 
machinery to the varied industries, has so 
multiplied the power of the individual to 
produce as to give us the position we 
hold as the first commercial nation in 
the world. Improvements in machinery 
have enabled the same, or a fewer, 
number of: workers to produce more 
goods of a better quality and at a 
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smallercost. At the same time, the hours 
of labour have been lessened, and higher 
wages earned for fewer hours. That seems 
strange, and yet it is true. The eight 
hours’ day will come that way, to the 
advantage of both masters and men. A 
striking illustration of this great gain 
took place in the woollen trade. When 
wool combing was done by hand it was 
laborious to the workers and injurious 
to the fibre of the wool; but now, by 
the aid of the combing ‘machine, 
invented by Mr. Isaac Holden, M.P., 20 
persons can produce more and better 
combed wool than 2,000 persons could 
do before. The world has gained more 
by that invention than if Mr. Holden 
had discovered a gold mine. Every 
day’s working of a gold mine brings the 
mine nearer to exhaustion, but every 
day’s working of new inventions of 
machinery educates the workers and 
stimulates the mind, which is the 
mainspring of all production, and 
so every mechanical invention becomes 
the parent of others. The inventive 
faculty in our people is practically with- 
out limit. We owe it to Watt, 
Arkwright, Hargreaves, Kay, Stephen- 
son, Faraday, Wheatstone, Brunel, 
Bessemer, Holden, and their coadjutors 
and successors that we are a creditor 
nation. These men took the forces of 
Nature and turned them into beneficent 
activity for the use of man. The power 
of this country to produce was never 
greater than now. That power is grow- 
ing, and, with technical education in all 
our towns and villages, will grow. We 
are a nation of producers. Our power to 
produce is practically unlimited, but the 
power of each individual to consume is 
limited by Nature herself. The improve- 
ments in shipbuilding and in the 
management of ships continually lessen 
the cost of transport, so that distance 
from the supply of raw material is of 
less and less consequence. What we 
want, above all things, is the free inter- 
change of services with other nations. 
If we permit impediments to the ex- 
change of services to grow up we shall 
kill the bird that lays the golden eggs. 
The world is waiting for what we can 
supply in such abundance. You may 
cover China with railways and build iron 
bridges over her rivers. You may 
supply a network of iron roads over 
India. 


{Aprit 18, 1890} 
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countries, released by those appliances, 
will pay you back in full measure, and 
almost without stint. It would be 
hard to say whether they or we 
would reap most benefit from the 
exchange of products. Just and equit- 
able means of exchange would enable 
us to render service to each other. 
The House was greatly interested yester- 
day in listening to the Budget speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—the 
Budget for a year of returning prosperity. 
I hold in my hand a letter from a leader 
of a Trades Union. The writer is a man 
of high character ; he has received dis- 
tinguished marks of confidence from 
successive Governments. And this is 
what he writes to me in respect to work- 
people in the cotton trade in the generally 
prosperous year of 1889. After careful 
inquiry by himself and his colleagues, he 
says— 

‘They find that owing to stoppages of 
machinery and irregularity of employment in 
the cotton trade last year the operatives lost in 
wages alone £265,000.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has the 
administration of a national estate which 
has no equal im any other country ; but 
give the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
fair-play. Give agriculture, give iron 
and steel, and all the industries into 
which they enter, fair-play; and then 
the producers of this country could pay 
off the National Debt without feeling it. 
What does the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Flint propose? Simply 
this—to follow up the work of the Royal 
Commission by taking part in a Con- 
ference of the nations of the world. 
That is «ll. The last words of the 
Motion govern the whole. The Confer- 
ence would consider whether bi- 
metallism can be re-established in the 
interest of all the nations concerned. 
There can surely be no danger of peril 
to English interests in such a Conference. 
The Conference would come at an oppor- 
tune time. The world is awakening to 
the importance of a good understanding 
between nations. The recent Conference 
held at Berlin was described by Cardinal. 
Manning, who can look back on 80 years 
of an eventful life, as one of the greatest 
events of our time. Whatever may ulti- 
mately come out of the deliberations of 
that Conference, it mustsurely be regarded 
as an acknowledgment that no nation 
is so self-contained, so self-sufficient as to 
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have no need of other nations. The 
summoning of the Berlin Conference is 
an acknowledgment of the truth that 
we are all members one of another. It 
is but 40 years since the Prince Consort 
of England suggested the holding of a 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park to which 
all nations were invited to send their 
best industrial products; and now the 
German Emperor, the grandson of the 
Prince Consort, invites the great Powers 
of Europe to join him in trying to im- 
prove the condition of those whose lot is 
that of manual labour. It may well be 
that the Emperor sees that the policy of 
“blood and iron” has had its day, and 
that there are surer ways to national 
weal than by breechloading guns and 
magazine rifles. For many years a dark 
cloud has hung over Continental Europe 
threatening to burst in war of unprece- 
dented magnitude. The Kmperor of 
Germany, by means of the Berlin Con- 
ference, may have set forces in motion 
which shall disperse that dark cloud and 
bring vs nearer to the time when military 
burdens shall cease to weigh upon and 
oppress peaceful industry. The hon. 
Member for Flint invites the House to 
assent to the holding of a still greater 
Conference—a Conference of the chief 
commercial nations of the world—to con- 
sider whether it is possible to devise 
means whereby all nations may exchange 
the products of labour without waste and 
loss. The saving of waste leaves a large 
margin for profit. Naval engineers and 
telegraphists have brought nations ever 
closer and closer together. May not the 
best minds of every nation, meeting in 
Council, complete the work by insuring 
that people everywhere shall gather and 
enjoy the fruits of their own industry? It 
would be a Peace Congress of the greatest 
magnitude, and if successful ats beneficial 
results to all countries would make for 
“Peace on earth and goodwill among 
men.” 


*(9.52.) Sin LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 
S.): Before I proceed to deal with 
. the Resolution proposed by the hon. 


Member for Flint, I should like to show 
how shorn and bald it is compared with 
that Tabled last year by the Minister for 
Agriculture. The original form of his 
Resolution gave much condensed in- 
struction to the House, and was bold as 
to its assertions. It began by saying 
Mr. Hoyle 
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that the recent divergence in the price of 
the precious metals 

‘*Ts prejudicial in the highest degree to the 
finances and the Government of India, and is 
detrimental to our trade with the silver-using 
countries.” 
It then suggested that the recent and 
prolonged depression of trade and agri- 
culture, and the irregularity of employ- 
ment “for vast numbers of the popula- 
tion,” was largely owing to the changes 
in the value of gold and silver. In the 
speeches which followed the Resolution 
we were told that the prices of com- 
modities were lowered and that the 
wages of the people were reduced. That 
redundant Resolution and the commen- 
taries upon it left the House in no doubt 
of the views of the bi-metallists. Though 
that was the character of the Resolution 
Tabled by the Minister of Agriculture in 
its passage from the Table to the Chair, 
some experienced Parliamentary hand — 
seems to have pruned it of all its reasons, 
and left it in that mild and unassertive 
form in which it is again offered to-day. 
The present Resolution assumes that 
“evils” still exist, though it is not stated 
what they are. Trade has improved, and 
the prices of commodities have risen con- 
siderably, in spite of the alleged scarcity 
of gold and the disuse of a silver standard 
abroad. The chief depression which still 
exists is in agriculture. The reason is 
that farmers still keep to the domestic 
character of their production. All other 
industries have reorganised their methods 
in the last 20 years in order to adapt 
themselves to the changed conditions 
of production and distribution. Last 
year the Resolution declared that the 
divergence in prices of gold and silver 
was highly detrimental to India. There 
was some support for that statement in 
an almost despairing Despatch from the 
Governor General in September, 1886. 
The cry of despair was taken up by the 
Minister of Agriculture, who said— 

“India is suffering most severely from the 
present state of things; and if there be any 
further fall in the price of silver, which is cer- 
tain to occur unless effectual steps are taken to 
arrest it, India will be brought to the verge of 
ruin and bankruptcy.” 
That Cassandra prophecy of woe was 
given in December, 1888. The diver- 
gence in prices still exist, but these 
wails of despair were changed into a 
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the Government in 1889, in which he 
said — 

‘‘ We have reason to look forward with hope 
to the future of agriculture, the great stand-by 
of the Empire; it is flourishing as it never 
flourished before. The manufacturing interests 
are prospering and developing to the great 
benefit of the country. Trade is growing in 
magnitude ; communications are being rapidly 
improved. Our debt, though large, is amply 
covered by the value of State property.” 
Imports from and exports to India have 
largely increased since 1873 and to a less 
extent in other silver countries, and 
are especially large in the Argentine 
Republic. It was prophesied that on 
account of the difficulties of exchange no 
more capital would be sent to India for 
improvements. As a fact, we increased 
our loans to that country by £15,000,000 
between 1880 and 1888. To-night 
the Movers of the Resolution have 
abandoned their old selected battle-field 
of India and have chiefly referred to the 
influence of the changed currency on 
Iancashire, especially as recent Returns 
show a falling off in the exports of cotton 
goods to the Hast, although that is 
coincident with a rise, not a fall, in the 
price of silver. Sudden fluctuations in 
exchange are, no doubt, harassing to all 
commerce, but a persistent low rate of 
exchange can always be provided for by 
any merchant of experience. He buys 
goods at gold prices, and knows exactly 
the exchange value of the silver which he 
gets by the sale of his goods. But I am 
not surprised at the working man—I will 
not say being deluded, because I believe 
in the utmost sincerity of the bi-metallists 
and their views on these questions— 
but I am not surprised that the working 
man hearing the arguments of the Bi- 
metallist Association, and having them 
over and over again, comes to believe 
that this state of low wages and want of 
employment during the time of depres- 
sion arises from these causes. They saw 
that mills were rising in India. What 
has led to cotton spinning in India? It has 
been conclusively proved that the value 
of the rupee has not fallen in India. 
It is the possession by that country of 
cotton—the raw material of the industry 
—and the cheap labour of the workers 
which fully accounts for India entering 
into competition with Lancashire goods. 
It is in the highest degrze doubtful 
whether the divergence of gold and 
silver in Europe has anything to do with 
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manufactures in the East. Those who 
oppose bi-metallism deny that trade 
depends upon metallic currency. Trade 
rests upon barter, and anything which 
profoundly alters production and dis- 
tribution of commodities necessarily acts 
upon it. Soon after 1873, there was a 
great development of railways in the 
United States and Indi. . At that time 
also the Suez Canal worked a transforma- 
tion in commerce. It gave an enormous 
impulse to steam navigation, especially 
when duplex engines were introduced, 
and large existing fleets, both of sail 
and steam, were swept away as anti- 
quated. Trade had to adapt itself to 
new routes and conditions of traffic. 
While commerce was being transformed, 
production in manufactures was vastly 
increased, and it became larger than the 
consumption. It took time for the 
world to adapt itself to the changed con- 
ditions, and that period was marked by 
depression of trade. I cannot say what 
are the cardinal doctrines of faith of bi- 
metallists at the present time, but I 
know that up to a recent period one of 
them was that the scarcity of gold 
has produced its appreciation, in con- 
sequence of which the prices of com- 
modities fell. I admit that this view 
has received a considerable amount both 
of direct and indirect support from the 
unfortunate manner in which the Royal 
Commission reported. Undoubtedly, in 
recent years, various States have in- 
creased their gold coinage and lessened 
that of silver. Where has been the sign 
of scarcity of gold? Silver has been dis- 
placed, but gold has flowed in with per- 
fect ease to supply it. The stoppage of 
the legal ratio by the Latin Union in 
1873 did not demonetise silver ; it sim- 
ply altered the distribution of silver 
coins. Between 1876 and 1880 the silver 
coined reached the enormous total of 
£129,500,000, about 40 per cent. bigher 
than when the legal ratio was kept’up by 
the Latin Union. To speak of the “ con- 
sequent demonetisation of silver ” in the 
face of such increasing silver coinage is an 
absurdity. When the main argument 
for bi-metallism is the scarcity and conse- 
quent appreciation of gold, surely we 
may call upon its advocates to tell us 
what they mean by scarcity, and to give 
us proofs that it exists. Scarcity in 
commodities such as grain or cotton 
means that there is an insufficient 
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quantity for consumption. But gold, 
though it wastes a little by use, does not 
disappear in consumption ; it only circu- 
lates. When does gold become so scarce 
as to appreciate in value and lower the 
prices of commodities? On the other 
hand, under what conditions does it 
become so abundant as to depreciate in 
value and to raise the prices of commo- 
dities? There must be some happy 
medium between abundance and scarcity 
when it neither lowers nor raises prices. 
These are fundamental questions which 
ought to be answered by those who seek 
to alter our monetary system. There 
are definitions in abundance as to the 
amount of money which a man ought to 
possess. Locke and Petty put it as one- 
fiftieth or fifty-second part of the annual 
wages or half the annual rent of land. 
I do not desire to fix upon the bi-metal- 
lists either of these definitions, for times 
have changed ; but I cannot argue on 
scarcity or abundance of gold without 
some proof or explanation of what the 
terms mean. I admit that business is 
done with a much smaller quantity of 
gold than was deemed necessary 20 years 
ago. Other nations are now imitating 
our banking system, aud the transfer- 
ence of coin from hand to hand is greatly 
economised by instruments of credit. 
The liabilities of our banks to the public 
amount to £621,000,000, or nearly the 
figure of the National Debt; but the 
amount of coin or bullion to meet this 
liability is only about £35,000,000, or, if 
we deduct from each side of the account 
the £8,000,000 locked up in the Notes 
Department of the Bank of England, it 
is £27,000,000, or only 43 per 
cent. of the liabilities. What would 
have been scarcity 20 years ago 
would be perplexing abundance now. 
The last stronghold of the bi-metallists 
is that France for 70 years, aided by 
the Latin Union for eight of those years, 
maintained a fixed ratio of gold and 
silver at 1 to 153. There was no in- 
herent virtue in that ratio. When it 
was established in the ninth year of the 
Revolution, that happened to be the 
market price of silver. To propose to re- 
habilitate it now when the ratio is as 1 
to 20, is a very serious proposal. But it 
is not true that France coined gold and 
silver indifferently at 1 to 15} during 70 
years, that is, from 1803 to 1873. The 
market prices showed constant variations 
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from } to 3 per cent., and sometimes much 

more. Free coinage, which was the 
essence of a bi-metallic system, became 

impossible under these fluctuations, and 

for 50 out of the 70 years it did not 

exist except to a limited extent. When © 
gold was cheap gold coinage was en- 
couraged ; when silver was cheap that 
was coined chiefly. Thus, from 1821 to 
1850, or for 30 years, silver was 2 per 
cent. cheaper than gold, and France 
coined 87} per cent. of silver and only 
12} of gold. In the next 20 years end- 
ing 1870, gold fell under the legal value, 
and the Mints of France, and later of the 
Latin Union, only coined 10 per cent. of 
silver, while they coined 90 per cent. of 
gold. So that during 30 years France 
was practically mono-metallic on the 
basis of silver, with gold at a premium ; 
and in the next 20 years she was practi- 
cally still mono-metallic, but on the basis 
of gold. In fact, though France was bi- 
metallic in law, she was practically mono- 
metallic in practice for at least 50 out of 
the 70 years. During the 50 years when 
the coinage was practically mono-metallic, 
a far more powerful law than the Bi- 
metallic Law came intooperation. This was 
the Gresham Law, by which the metal,over- 
rated on the ratio, forced the dear metal 
out of the market. It was this law, 
and not German silver, which broke 
down the Latin Union when silver be- 
came abundant and fell in price. Silver 
having become cheaper, the Gresham Law 
forced it into coinage. A legal ratio 
is only possible on two conditions (1) 
that the Mints are the dominant buyers 
and use most of the annual product in 
coinage ; and (2) when that product is 
moderate in quantity. The legal ratio 
broke down because the artifice by which 
France held it up could no longer bear 
the strain. But silver was coined in 
much greater quantity than at any pre- 
vious period. ‘The increase of silver 
coin was 54 per cent. greater in the five 
years ending 1875 than in the preced- 
ing five years. What Germany did was 
to call in her miscellaneous coin and issue 
uniform coins of gold and silver. The 
silver in the Bank reserves and that 
hoarded by the Government was thrown 
on the market, and, no doubt, influenced 
the prices on a falling market. From 
1873 to 1879 Germany sold silver 
to the amount of £28,357,000, or 
an average of £4,000,000 annually. 
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It was soon absorbed by the coining 
nations, which required, and did coin 
annually more than double the amount 
of silver thrown by Germany on 
the market. The production of both 
gold and silver since 1873 has been 
greater than at any period of the world’s 
history. Before the Californian dis- 


coveries, the annual mean product of: 


gold never exceeded 20,000 kilogrammes ; 
now it is eight times as much, or 
160,000. Silver has not increased in the 
same proportion. The mean annual pro- 
duct of silver for the 70 ycars when the 
legal ratio prevailed was 838,000 kilo- 
grammes, but the mean annual product 
since that date has been - above 
9,500,000, and is now about 3,000,000. 
Formerly the Mints coined nearly 
all the gold produced, and when 
the goldsmith wanted it for his 
art he melted down sovereigns. But 
now the supply of gold is far in excess of 
the demands for coinage, which steadily 
decrease. In the decade ending 1860 
gold was cheap, so the Gresham Law 
forced 81 per cent. of the annual product 
into the coinage of the world. In the 
next decade ending 1870 gold was be- 
coming dearer, and only 54 per cent. of 


the product was coined. In the decade 
ending 1880, 45 per cent. was used for 
coinage, and in the last five years of 
Soetbeer’s Tables, ending 1885, only 23 


percent. was used for coin. Atleast 75 
per cent. of the annual product of gold is 
no longer used for coin. How is it that 
gold has kept up its value and that 
silver has fallen? The reason is.obvious. 
There is a demand for gold outside that 
of the Mints, for industrial purposes, for 
bullion, and hoarding, which takes 75 
per cent. of the produce. About 60 per 
cent. seems to be used in the Arts. 
Silver, on the other hand, is chiefly 
valuable for coinage, industrial uses 
scarcely amounting to 27 per cent. of 
the product. Unfortunately, its use in 
Aris is not extending. Though 
the Mints are the chief purchasers of 
silver and the smallest purchasers of 
gold, they are quite unable to keep up 
the price of silver. The Mints of the 
United States, of France, and of India, 
have laboured to keep up the price by 
enormous coinage, but hitherto they have 
failed. The sum of our knowledge of 
the commissions of different nations is, 


that though gold has largely’ increased 
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since 1850 in annual product, the 
demand for purposes other than coinage, 
industry, bullion, and hoarding—has 
been so great as to keep up its price. 
Silver, on the other hand, though its pro- 
duct has also increased and though the 
demand for coinage up to 1880 often 
exceeded the annual product, has been 
in such small demand for industrial 
purposes that its price has fallen. One 
of the chief reasons for this seems to be 
that in a busy country of large com- 
merce silver is too bulky and heavy for 
use as @ coin in important transactions. 
Silver, as a fractional coin and of token 
value, isindispensable. The French and 
United States coins, with their legal 
ratio, are not full weighted. What has 
happened in America even with light 
silver dollars worth only 75 cents ? 
11 years the United States has coined no 
less than 300,000,000 ounces of silver, 
and has now in the Treasury 335,500,000 
dollars and fractional coin worth 
£69,000,000. In spite of this enormous 
coinage silver has fallen 20 per cent. in 
that period. The silver coin is stored 
away in vaults and cellars and is of no 
use to any human being. The silver 
thus locked up will remain a useless 
accumulation, at least until the country 
reduces itself to a mono-metallic silver 
standard. You might as well have the 
cellars filled with Holloway’s Pills, or Pear’s 
Soap, as with the silver. The silver coin 
in actual circulation is little more than one 
dollar per head of the population, 
though 290,000,000 dollars are repre- 
sented in paper certificates. Past ex- 
perience has shown that no legislative 
union of gold and silver will persuade 
merchants to fill their pockets with silver 
in small transactions, or to receive it 
in cartloads or shiploads in large dealings. 
The legal ratio in America is one ounce of 
gold to 16 ounces of silver. If you want 
to use it as coin you must have 16 times 
more strength to handle it, 16 times 
more transport to carry it, and 16 times - 
more space to hold it. So that you have 
a misapplication of 16-17ths of human 
effort in using silver instead of gold for 
the purposes of commerce. The hon. 
Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8S. Smith) 
and the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir W. 
Houldsworth) contend that the legal 
union of silver and gold will add more 
strength to the currency. It was quite 
true that if you yoke a carthorse toa 
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racehorse the strength of both would be 
increased. But the speed of the racer 
would be sacrificed. Gold is more easily 
handled and transported, and does its 
work with more celerity. Toask civilised 
countries with large commerce to go 
back to a bulky and heavy standard like 
silver, or to couple gold and silver 
together is, in fact, like asking nations 
to give up railways and go back to stage- 
coaches as a means of locomotion. The 
bi-metallists seem desirous to restrict 
trade as Lycurgus did when he forced 
the Lacedemonians to use iron as money 
in order that its weight might deter 
them from over-much trading. Each 
country adopts the money best. fitted for 
its own work. Silveris not so well suited as 
copper for the uncivilised parts of Africa, 
for semi-civilised nations it is better 
adapted than gold for the standard. 
Before 1816 England, like other civilised 
nations, found the double standard of 
silver and gold well adapted for its 
transactions. In 1873 many nations 
preferred, like England, to adopt the 
single gold standard. What was it that 
converted 309,000,000 bi-metallists to 
become mono-metallists? It was the 
simple fact that the supply of silver 
became greater than the demand for it 
as a circulating medium. When these 
nations used both gold and silver in the 
ratio of value of 1 to 15}, the ratio of 
the annual product of the two metals 
was only as 1 to 7, but now it is as 1 to 
19. In America it is 1 to 20 or 1 to 30. 
If the power of Statute Law could over- 
ride the laws of supply and demand and 
give a legal value to two metals, it would 
be more simple to fix a ratio of equality 
and say that one ounce of silver should 
have the same value as one ounce of 
gold. The hon. Member for Flintshire 
admits the logic of the position. He says 
that Statute Law could create and uphold 
equal values between the two metals, 
but that he prefers the ratio of 1 to 154 
because of old experience. I wonder 
‘that it did. not occur to my hon. Friend 


that Statute Law is powerless to control | 


laws of nature. Locke, in his famous 
essay oncurrency, put this very clearly 


“You will as fruitlessly endeavour to keep 
two different things at the same price one 
with another, as you could keep two things in 
equilibriam when their varying weights depend 
on different causes.” 


The hon. Member for Flint has quoted 
Sir Lyon Playfair 
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several benevolent passages from remarks 


made by the present Chancellor of. the 


Exchequer in relation toa silver currency, 
but there is one passage he has not 
quoted. At the Conference of 1878 our 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was the delegate of England, and in his 
final speech on that occasion said— 


“As for the desire that has been expressed). 


that a fixed ratio may be established between 
gold and silver and an International value be 
given to them, I declare that in my view jit is 
impossible to realise this, impossible to main- 
tain it in theory, and that it is contrary to the 
principles of science.” 


The bi-metallists wholly disagree with 
Locke and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as to the physical impossibility 
of keeping up a fixed ratio, for they con- 
tend that what is impossible for a single 
nation is quite possible for a combination 
of nations. What does this admission 
amount to? It is giving up bi-metallism 
as a principle, and relying upon it as a 
Trust Syndicate. Nodoubt such an In- 
ternational Syndicate would raise the 
price of silver up to a certain period, 
and would greatly stimulate its production. 
What has happened in the recent copper 
ring would certainly happen in a new 
silver ring. The bi-metallists desire a 
Conference. What cana Conference do 
in regard to supply and demand? 
Suppose all nations agreed to dress their 
soldiers and reserves in red coats and 
blue trousers and to establish a bi-colour 
ratio between the red dye stuff of madder 
and the blue of indigo. No doubt the 
price of both would rise, and France, 
Turkey, and Holland would again open 
up vast areas to the prodnction of 
madder, and India would open new vats 
for indigo. How long would the price 
last at a fixed rate, especially as there is 
an outside demand of 24 civilians for 
each soldier? I can understand why 
America should advocate a bi-metallic 
league ; but Iam inclined to agree with 
a quiet writer like Jevons even when he 
remarks— 

“Does it not seem outrageous folly for 
England to create a factitions demand for 


silver in order to keep up the profits of the 
Nevada Mines?” 


The chief commercial nations of .the 
world are to be called together to con- 
sider whether a bi-metallic system can be 
established in their common interests. 
England, the great creditor nation of the 
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world, is to invite the debtor nations to 
confer with her as to whether the debts 
contracted'in gold since 1816 may be re- 
paid in depreciated silver, which the 
experience of centuries shows is the 
metal most liable to fluctuations in price, 
and which is certainly a worse medium 
of exchange and probably a worse 
standard of value. Of course, with a legal 
tender of an overrated metal silver would 
displace gold in our currency. No doubt 
the other nations will willingly, nay 
joyously, invite this country to walk into 
their parlour and receive the innocent fly. 
Practically the proposal is to widen the 
latin Union, by including in it England, 
Germany, the American States, and per- 
haps India. Certainly there is novelty 
in the idea. The Latin Union was quite 
powerless to uphold the conventional 


ratio ; but an enlarged Latin Union, con- 


taining England, which is facile princeps 
the great creditor nation, would, I admit, 
be much more stable. How long would 
this stability last? Just as long as 
England remained in the Union as a 
meek sheep to be shorn of her wool by 
the debtor nations. Modern bi-metallists 
are like the ancient alchemists, only that 
they are upside down. Our former 
Monarchs used to keep alchemists in their 
households to transmute silver into gold; 
but now our bi-metallic alchemists are 
striving to convert English gold into 
foreign silver—the nobler into the baser 
metal. Iam sure it is in the interest of 
England to adhere to her monetary sys- 
tem in perfect independence of other 
nations. Bi-metallism is a theory which 
the Royal Commission could not agree to 
recommend. The hon. Members who 
move the Resolution express their satis- 
faction with some of the admissions of that 
Commission. Why do they not attach 
importance to the final conclusion of 
Lord Herschell and his co-signatories, 
when they say— 

‘The change proposed is tremendous, and 
we cannot but feel that, to a great extent, it 
would be a leap in the dark ?” 

*(10.45.) Tae CHIEF SECRETARY 
ror IRELAND (Mr. A.J. Banrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I wish, Mr. Speaker, that 
the right hon. Member for Derby; who 
spoke earlier in the evening, had heard 
the interesting speech just delivered on 
the same side of the question as that on 
which he delivered himself, for I think 
he would have admitted that if there are 
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philosophers who advocate the bi-metallic 


, heresy the philosophers are not all on one 


side. Now, Mr. Speaker, my heresy on this 
question is of rather ancient date. I be- 
lieve that many Gentlemen on this side 
of the House have been converted to 
what is called, not very happily, I think, 
bi-metallism, ‘by the economic evils 
which they think, and in my opinion 
justly think, have flowed from the rup- 
ture of the bi-metallic par of 1873, and 
it was not until the economic con- 
sequences of that great currency change 
had been brought home to them, in the 
shape of commercial and agricultural de- 
pression, that they became converts to 
the view that a bi-metallic currency is the 
best currency which the world as a whole 
can adopt. That, at all events, is not my 
case. From a time when I had more 
opportunity than now of studying eco- 
nomic theories I became a convert to that 
opinion, which is not the opinion of a 
small minority of lunatics, as some 
persons vainly imagine, but is one held by 
the great majority of experts in France, 
in Germany, and in America; and I hold 
that opinion on broad grounds which 
have been strengthened, but not created 
by any experience which we have had 
since 1874. I admit that to attribute all 
the economic evils under which this 
country has been suffering for the last 
15 years to the divergence between the 
currency value of gold and silver is not 
only erroneous in itself, but is in contra- 
diction of the most ordinary economic 
knowledge, which shows us that for 
every great economic change a very 
large number of diverse, separate, and 
independent forces are responsible.. But 
because that divergence in value is 
not whoily or, perhaps, even chiefly 
responsible for the great disasters 
that have occurred, that is no reason 
why we should not remedy, as far 
as we can, by an improvement of 
our currency system, the disasters for 
which that system has been responsible, 
and why we should not adopt a currency 
calculated in the future to give us a 
stability that, unfortunately, has not 
existed in the civilised world during the 
last 15 or 16 years. Now, there are 
three entirely distinct and separate kinds 
of evils which, I think, may be shown 
to have followed from the existing 
currency system. The first evil, and, I 
think, in some respects the least evil, 
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though it is one that is especially felt in 
Lancashire, is that which results from the 
admittedly temporary circumstance that 
a bonus has been given to Indian exports 
by the process of the fall of silver. The 
right hon. Member for Derby told us 
that, though this was an admitted evil 
for Lancashire, it was an unmixed benefit 
to India. I will come to that point 
directly, but let me point out, with regard 
to Indian manufactures, that we cannot 
regard any temporary stimulation of its 
export trade as an unmixed benefit. One of 
the great evils of any bounty system—and 
this by the hypothesis is a bounty system 
—is that it is, or may be, temporary in 
It stimulates trade, but 
when it ceases there is nothing to 
support the accumulation of labour 
and capital in an industry predestined, 
from natural and permanent causes, to 
ruin, or comparative ruin, at no distant 
date; yet while the benefit conferred 
upon India, the country in which the 
bounty is given, may be temporary, 
the injury done to England, the 
country against which the bounty is 
directed, may produce evils of the most 
serious kind. Because, notice this— 
the evils arising from a diversion of 
trade from one channel to another by 
artificial means, are not to be measured 
by a simple consideration of the loss or 
gain to the community from having 
to purchase a dearer or a cheaper 
article. A great injury to the com- 
munity arises from this fact—that when 
an industry moves, the instruments of 
production either do not move at all, or 
move with very unequal facility. You 
may easily transfer floating capital to a 
more profitable industry ; but that part of 
capital which is embodied in machinery 
and buildings you cannot move at all, 
while labour moves only with the greatest 
difficulty, and at a great cost of incon- 
venience and suffering. The Lanca- 
shire labourers who suffer from this 
temporary bounty given to the Indian 
labourers cannot transfer their industry 
to a new market, while the Indian 
labourers will in their turn suffer when 
the artificial bounty produced by the 
divergence between gold and. silver 
comes toanend. Now I go to the second 
effect produced by our present system, 
which is the uncertainty of exchange. 
Now, the uncertainty of exchange 
is a wholly different evil from 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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those to which I have just referred, 
It would exist equally though silver 
were appreciated instead of depreci- 
ated, and would produce consequences 
probably not less disastrous. The 
right hon. Member for Derby, who 
cannot pursue his consideration even 
of a currency question without calling 
into play his great controversial talents, 
even though his friends and not his 
enemies are his victims, chose to 
use the most violent language 
against the Indian Administration who 
were his colleagues in 1886 when he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
he told us, in words which unfortunately 
I did not take down—and I cannot from 
my own resources successfully imitate 
them—that they bitterly complained of 
the extension of Indian manufactures 
and productions. Now, I assert with . 
confidence that no Indian Government 
ever complained of that ; what they com- 
plained of was that the whole of Indian 
finance was thrown into disorder by the 
uncertainty in the exchanges, and that 
the result of the disorder in Indian 
finance was suffering to the Indian tax- 
payer. I might refer here to the em- 
barrassment caused in International trans- 
actions between gold and silver-using 
countries by thisuncertainty ; butthe mat- 
ter has been so well put by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Manchester, that I will at 
once pass on to the third evil arising from 
the divergence of value between the two 
currencies, which is, in my opinion, the 
most important of all. What the world 
requires is a permanent and a stable 
currency. Money is a measure of 
value, and it performs not only the fune- 
tion of measuring the value of the trans- 
actions from day to day, but it acts as 
what has been calleda standard of deferred 
payments ;and unless your standard of 
deferred payments is in itself a stable stan- 
dard you necessarily inflicta great hardship 
either upon the creditors or upon the 
debtors in a community. Some have 
argued as if those who are in favour of 
bi-metallism desire a currency inflation. 
I do not desire a currency inflation; 
though, no doubt, if we must suffer 
either from inflation or from contraction, 
then I say let us suffer from inflation. 
What I desire is, that we should do 
our best to find a currency which 
will be neither subject to serious infla- 
tion nor to serious contraction ; and I 
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cannot conceive how anyone who has 
studied this question can doubt that a 
currency.formed of two metals would be 
less liable to the violent changes of value 
that the existing mono-metalliccurrencies. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked us to 
define in what consists the scarcity of 
gold? The scarcity of gold, or of any 
currency, exists wherever the standard 
of deferred payment seriously alters its 
yalue in an upward direction. It can be 
shown, as I believe, that where a bi- 
metallic currency exists such scarcity is 
less likely to occur. To those who think 
it unlikely to occur under our present 
system I should like to ask whether 
they think the tendencies of commerce 
are in the direction of depreciation or 
appreciation? I admit, so far as you 
invent new banking facilities and new 
methods of economising the precious 
metals in their work as coins, so far you 
mitigate the inconvenience which must 
ensue from the increase of population, 
the increase of production, the increase 
of commerce, and the increased amount 
of work which you throw upon your 
currency. But do you expect that, in 
the long run, these banking facilities will 
keep pace with the increased amount of 
labour which you are deliberately throw- 
ing upon the gold standard? We have 
heard a great deal to-night, and have 
seen a great deal in the Press, to the 
effect that the fall in prices is owing, 
not to the scarcity of gold, but to the in- 
crease of commodities. I am not sure 
that the distinction is not entirely 
fallacious. So long as the work a given 
amount of money has to do increases 
(it matters not from what cause), so long 
will you suffer from the evils of an 
appreciating currency. Do not mono- 
metallists regard with apprehension 
the effect of reversing the legis- 
lation of silver-using countries? If 
America to-morrow were to decide that 
it would have no more to do with silver, 
but would work its whole commercial 
system on a gold basis, where would 
prices be? Do you seriously think 
that a gross injustice would not be done 
to the debtor, that grave injury would 
not be inflicted upon commerce, and a 
serious difficulty be thrown upon 
the Government of India? In the 
absence of international agreement 
you are not only perfectly help- 

to prevent changes of that 
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kind, but you would not have 
the slightest ground of complaint 
against the Government which caused 
all the inconvenience. The  con- 
clusion that I draw from this 
very brief analysis of the evils and 
advantages, relatively of the bi-metallic 
and the mono-metallic systems is that if 
you can establish a bi-metallic system 
you should do so. For the House will, 
I think, grant this: that if you had a 
bi-metallic system you would get rid, 
in the first place, of the artificial bounty 
which everybody admits to be an 
evil in International transactions. In the 
second place, you would get rid of the 
uncertainty of exchange, which is ad- 
mitted even by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby to be a great im- 
pediment to manufacture and trade; and 
though I do not say you would get 
rid altogether of the oscillations and 
variations in your standard of payment, 
you would greatly diminish them, while 
you would entirely remove the evils 
which have arisen in the past, and must 
arise in the future, I fear, from the in- 
dependent action of countries with regard 
to the currency they chocse to employ. 
We have only, therefore, to consider 
whether a bi-metallic ratio is possible 
or not. The first observation I have 
to make on that point is that the 
problem has been solved by experi- 
ence. The thing has been done. I 
do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
himself will attempt to deny that it has 
been done, and that the relatively small 
commercial community of France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy were able by their 
united action to give us all the benefits 
of a stable exchange which we were too 
dull or too lazy to obtain for ourselves 
The right hon. Member for Derby, who, I 
observe, has just come in, asked why, if it 
was so advantageous, did the Latin Union 
give it up? Well, the Latin Union gave it 
up for reasons perfectly consistent with 
the bi-metallic theory. Nobody denies 
that there is a point after which a bi-me- 
tallic country will be denuded of the more 
expensive metal. The smaller the bi- 
metallic area the more easily that point is 
reached. The action of Germany in 1873 


did undoubtedly throw, in the opinion of 


French statesmen—1] do not say whether 

they were right or wrong—a burden on 

the bi-metallic machinery of the Latin 

Union more than it could bear. That 
212 
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has never been denied by any bi-metallist. 
On the contrary, it is what some 
bi-metallists prophesied would occur 
under such circumstances. But is that 


any solid argument against introducing a 


state of things in which there will be no 
country like Germany outside the Union, 
and in which the bi-metallic area, 
instead of being confined to France, 
Belgium, and Italy, would embrace 
practically the -whole commercial 
community of the world? Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby drew a hypothetical picture of 
what the world would be like if the 
bi-metallic dream, as he would call it, 
were to become a reality, and if some 
great political catastrophe like the 
Franco-German War were to eccur, and 
an important country like Germany were 
t» withdraw from the Union. The 
picture does not alarm me. What motive 
would Germany—taking. that country 
for the purpose of illustration—have for 
withdrawing? ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man says, “In order to get gold.” He 
says that gold would naturally flow to 
the country where most could be got for 
it; that if gold was unduly depreciated 
in the Union, the country that left the 
Union might get it; and on that basis 
he founds the theory that Germany, 
desiring to get gold quickly, would be 
tempted to leave the Union. But that 
would only happen if the ratio between 
the two metals were disturbed. If you 
have a sufficiently large area, if, as the 
minority on the Commission proposed, 
you embrace practically the civilised 
world in your bi-metallic area, the action 
of one country in leaving the Union 
could not disturb the ratio. And since 
it is only through a disturbance of the 
ratio that it would attract gold, it could 
not have any motive for leaving the 
Bi-metallic Union. Let me also point 
out, in the second place, that a country 
which is just going to war does not take 
that opportunity of entering into a 
currency operation which certainly 
would not have a quieting effect upon 
its Money Market; and, in the third 
place, let me point out that the effect of 
the adoption of the system must neces- 
sarily be a slow effect. It would not be 
like raising the bank rate, which brings 
in gold at once into the Bank of 
England. Gold would only come in bya 
slow percolation of appreciated metal from 
Mr. A J. Balfour 
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the bi-metallic countries. The third ob. 
jection, and possibly the most important, 
depends upon the theory that legisla. 
tion cannot fix the ratio between any two 
metals for currency purposes. Now, I do 
not think that a question like this can be 
argued fitly in an Assembly of this kind ; 
but let me point out two or three facts 
which bear on it. My right hon. Friend the 
leader of the House read some very in. 
teresting extracts from the Debates which 
occurred in this House in 1830, from which 
it appears that the universal opinion of 
competent authorities—among them Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord Althorp—then was 
that to endeavour to fix a ratio between 
the two metals was to run counter to the 
inevitable laws of nature. But since 
that date a complete revolution has taken 
place in the way in which, in this 
country at least, economists look at this 
question. I do not believe that you 
will find a theoretical teacher or pro- 
fessor of position under 50 years of age 
in America, Germany, France, Italy, or 
England who is prepared to stake his 
reputation on the theory that you cannot 
fix a bi-metallic ratio. As many who 
have devoted themselves to the theoretical 
consideration of this question know, the 
view of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby is antiquated. I 
state that with some confidence, for I 
observe always that the right hon. 
Gentleman is a Tory in the wrong place. 
Consider the Report of the Commission. 
It will not be asserted that that Commis- 
sion was composed of persons of very 
radical tendencies on currency questions. 
In fact, a large number of them were 
deeply imbued with and attached to the 
doctrines prevalent in England 30 years 
ago; yet every one of those gentlemen, 
differmg as they did upon many points, 
was on this most important issue con- 
vinced by the force of logic and argument 
of the fact that there is no inherent 
difficulty in establishing a fixed ratio 
between the two metals. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK: Two Members of 
the Commission expressed a diametri- 
cally opposite view. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, I 
accept any statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman. I am quite aware that 
two Members, the right hon. Gentleman 
being one of them, signed a minority 
Report ; but I do not understand that they 
deliberately traversed the statement that 
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aratio could be established between the 
two metals. If it be possible, as I 
believe almost every economist of repute 
holds it to be possible, to fix, by interna- 
tional arrangement this ratio between 
the two metals, is it not preposterous that 
a question of such supreme international 
importance should be left wholly to the 
separate action of different nations? Postal 
questions and labour questions we can settle 
internationally, but currency questions, 
it appears, we cannot so settle. Though 
we were told by the right hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last that commerce was an 
international affair, the currency which 
is so intimately connected with commerce 
appears not to be an international affair. 
Itseems to me to be of all international 
affairs the most international, the one that 
most deserves to be treated by common 
arrangement among nations. I, of course, 
admit that there may be difficulties in 
establishing this system; but I think 
those difficulties have been exaggerated. 
When I reflect that great nations have 
gone from inconvertible currency to 
convertible currency, from depreciated 
to undepreciated currency, from silver, to 
gold, and from gold to silver without 
those colossal disturbances and those 
serious diversions of trade which the 
right hon. Gentleman anticipates, I 
cannot help thinking that possibly those 
who, like my right hon. Friends the 
leader of the House and the Member for 
Derby, anticipate commercial disaster, 
not from the system, but from 
the process ‘of its establishment, 
exaggerate the danger they fear. I 
frankly admit that I have not sufficient 
acquaintance with financial details to 
give to the House an opinion on the sub- 
ject which is worth very much ; but I 
have noticed in looking over the com- 
mercial history of the world that in 
almost every question the practical men 
ultimately come round to the side of the 
theoretical men. I am prepared, like 
the right hon. Gentleman, to appeal to 
the early experience of the century. He 
18 as well aware as I am that the Directors 
of the Bank of England of that day and 
the commercial classes whom they repre- 
sented were vehemently opposed to the 
tesumption of specie payments, and 
anticipated the most serious commercial 
Consequences from the reversion to the 
gold standard in England. Those antici- 
Pations were combated by theoretical 
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men like Ricardo and others, and they 
proved to be unfounded. I am far from 
saying or thinking that the opinions of 
the great practical financiers and bankers 
of this country are to be despiséd—far 
from it. I know that nothing can be done, 
and I would suggest that nothing should 
be attempted which is against their views 
and wishes. 1 think it is from a discus- 
sion such as this that those who are en- 
gaged in the practical financial opera- 
tions of London and other centres may 
see what dangers they run or may run 
from allowing every nation independently 
to settle, not for itself, but for the world, 
the currency that is to be adopted—from 
allowing Germany te decide whether the 
Indian Government shall or shall not 
have a tax on Indian rice ; from allowing 
America to decide whether or not debts 
shall be paid at a rate which is equiva- 
lent to putting 25 per cent. additional 
burden on the debtor—and they will 
come round to the view that in the face 
of the rapidly-growing commerce of the 
world, in the face of the increasingly 
international character of the commercial 
transactions, it is desirable that some in- 
ternational arrangement should be 
arrived at which would not only have 
the effect of entirely preventing these 
daily oscillations between silver-using 
countries and gold-using countries which 
now perplex merchants and manufac- 
turers, but will also have the effect of 
giving a more stable index of the measure 
of the permanent indebtedness of the 
world than they can ever hope to have 
under the mono-metallic standard. I trust 
the House will understand that. I adhere 
now as always to the view that the bi- 
metallic standard is the best; at the same 
time, I feel bound to give additional 
emphasis to what I have already stated, 
that it would be folly and madness in 
any Government to go in advance of the 
educated commercial opinion of the 
country. I certainly should think it not 
far from lunacy to attempt to force on 
the United Kingdom and the City of 
London a form of currency they did not 
thoroughly adopt and believe in. 
*(11.26.) Tue CHANCELLOR or 
tHe EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscuey, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): One of the 
last words which fell from my right hon. 
Friend was the word “lunacy.” I have 





been told that there are three great 
forces which produce lunacy—love, 
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religion, and currency. From his ex- 
tremely luminous and sane speech it is 
clear that at least the last of these three 
forces has not in the slightest degree 
affected him. I think that mono- 
metallists have made a great error in 
not grappling more seriously and at an 
earlier-period with the problems which 
bi-metallists have put forward. There are 
too many mono-metallists who simply 
treat the whole bi-metallist theory as if 
it was not worth consideration. That is 
a practice to which I always demur, for 
I hold that many of the arguments 
adduced are strong arguments and 
require to be seriously dealt with. But 
the great point is this. Supposing we 
were to adopt the bi-metallic system, 
and were to remedy, as I believe we 
should to a considerable extent, the 
grievances which are alleged, and I 
believe with great truth, to exist under 
the present system, should we not 
at the same time be opening up serious 
grievances, great risks in another direc- 
tion, the ill effects of which we might 
possibly not be able to see at the present 
moment? I accept two out of the three 
points put forward by my right hon. 
Friend and other speakers on behalf of 
bi-metallism. I believe that the uncer- 
tainty which is produced in our transac- 
tions with India by the present state of 
things is unsatisfactory, and if we could 
meet it, it would be an enormous advan- 
tage. Still, itis perhaps possible to exag- 
gerate the inconvenience which arises 
from this uncertainty, because after all 
there are a great number of countries 
with whom we trade where the same un- 
certainty exists, and it exists much more 
in the case of countries with a depreciated 
currency than in the case of those using 
silver, and if we were to exclude from 
the purview of profitable operations all 
those countries that have a currency 
less stable than our own, I am 
afraid the area over which profits 
are realised by this country would sus- 
tain serious diminution. Our merchants 
are accustomed to deal with fluctuating 
currencies ; and in answer to my hon. 
Friend behind me I may say that the 
very telegraph to which he alluded, in 
his able speech in seconding the Motion, 
as having diminished the profits of 
merchants has been one of the chief 
instruments by which it has been possible 
t> meet the uncertainties of currencies. 
Mr, Goschen 
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|If Iam not mistaken, it is the general 


practice of merchants at the present time 
to attempt to meet the uncertainties of 
exchange by ascertaining by telegraph 
the exact rate of exchange, and then to 
cover themselves by securing that rate. I 
admit broadly that if we should havea 
similar currency with India, if it were 
possible to get rid of these uncertainties, 
we should take a great step in facilitating 
our relations with that great portion of 
the Empire. It is to be deplored that 
such great fluctuations should have taken 
place. A second object in which I agree 
with my right hon. Friend is in the 
desire, if it were possible, to have one 
currency throughout the world, that all 
our transactions might be conducted on a 
more stable footing as regards the metal 
in which debts are paid. I do not agree 
with the third point my right hon. Friend 
made, as regards the grievance he raised 
with respect to the system of bounties— 
temporary bounties he called them— 
which are now offered to the cotton goods 
manufacturersof India. How can my right 
hon. Friend be sure that these are tem- 
porary bounties? It would have been a 
temporary bounty in the event of our re- 
turning again to the oldstandard. Fora 
certain number of years we have been 
considerably below that which used to 

2 considered as the proper standard 
between the two metals. I doubt 
whether, unless the countries of Europe 
and America take some great inter- 
national action, how far it can be said 
these bounties are temporary. I do not 
know how we can regulate them. The 
House would take a great responsibility 
on itself if it attempted to decide 
whether this is a temporary diffi. 
culty or a permanent difficulty— 
and whether, if we consider it a tem- 
porary difficulty, we should take steps 
to throw backward the industrial move- 
ment that has taken place in India. We 
must look at it from the point of view of 
what is right and what is wrong. We 
have a serious responsibility in the 
matter. Supposing we endeavoured to 
meet all the difficulties that exist atthe 
present moment, we have to consider 
whether in doing justice to some, we 
may not find ourselves doing an 
immense injustice to others. Look. at 
the position of India in this matter. 
There was a time when India suf- 
fered enormously from the fall m 
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the price of silver. Some 10 years 
ago, and even later, the sufferings that 
India experienced were extreme, and I 
differ entirely from the right hon. 
Member for Derby, who attempted to 
minimise these difficulties, and said that 
the question was as to the salaries of a 
few Indian officials. India owed 
£15,000,000 to this country, and it had 
to remit that £15,000,000 here in gold, 
and the loss on exchange which India had 
to bear amounted to £3,000,000, an 
amount which paralysed for a long time 
the whole finances of India. ButI am 
not sure whether I exaggerate in suggest- 
ing that India has now settled down, 
more or less, to the new conditions. 
New trades have been developed in con- 
sequence of this state of things, and the 
price of silver being low has had a great 
effect upon India generally. Supposing, 
if it were possible, we were to re-cast the 
present system and raise the rate of 
exchange, should we be right or wrong 
in taking that serious step? If I had 
time I should wish to say one word 
upon that point before I sitdown. But 
with regard to the position of India 
generally, surely we have to consider 
this: whether now that these interests 
have grown up, and now that the 
very attitude of those who used to speak 
in the name of India has changed, 
and they take a different course to 
that which they recommended before, 
whether we ought to attempt to restore 
the old state of things artificially. Thus 
I doubt whether my right hon. Friend 
is right in urging this temporary bounty 
as one of the reasons why we should 
proceed to the adoption of bi-metallism. 
Iagree that theoretically it is possible 
to return to bi-metallism ; but, while it is 
theoretically possible, there are many 
practical difficulties in the way. I do not 
agree with the right hon.Gentleman oppo- 
site, who said that he couldnot understand 
how it could be eventheoretically possible. 
It has been stated by the Royal Com- 
mission that the existence of bi-metallism 
in France did form for a long period of 
years a powerful means of retaining the 
ratio between the two metals. By 
legislation, the ratio was fixed ; and the 
question has been asked, Why did the 
latin Union take the course they did? 
For this obvious reason: While other 
Mints were open for silver, only a 
portion flowed into the Latin Union. 
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But the Latin Union saw that it might 
have to bear the whole brunt of the 
silver that came from Germany when 
Germany had adopted a gold currency, 
and als» the product of the new silver 
mines worked in America, and it was 
natural that it closed its Mints. We 
were in the same position in India. 
While Mints remained open they consti- 
tute a powerful force in sustaining the 
relative value between the two metals. 
The fact that Germany poured its silver 
into the Latin Union caused the difficulty 
in those countries, because the area 
was so limited. I want the mono- 
metallist to understand that argument, 
for if we could get .an area wide enough 
the bi-metallic principle is theoretically 
possible, provided that you can be cer- 
tain ‘that all parties will maintain 
the agreement. Butthen you come to 
one of the practical difficulties to which 
I have alluded, and you must look 
at the practical difficulties as well as 
the theoretical possibilities on the 
other side. I have contended, and I am 
prepared still to contend, that I should 
prefer the currency of the world to 
depend rather upon two metals than 
upon one metal. To those views I gave 
expression in 1878. I am not now 
speaking individually of the United 
Kingdom ; but I should like to see silver 
pressed into service to do the work of 
the currency of the world as well as 
gold, so that the currency of the world 
should not depend on one metal, but 
on two. While I rejected the idea of a 
Bi-metallic Uniop in 1878, Isaid this— 
that the mono-metallists were in the 
wrong who wished to make a crusade 
for the adoption of a general gold cur- 
rency. I should be only too glad if 
other countries would have a silver 
currency, for it would steady both the 
exchanges of this country and of India. 
Therefore, I do not wish to say one word 
to discourage other countries from 
adopting the bi-metallic system. I have 
always looked upon silver and gold not 
as antagonistic to each other, not as 
being articles, the price of one of which 
would necessarily fall when the other rose, 
but I have looked upon them rather as 
partners who together were doing’ the 
work of the currency of the world. 
Allusion has been made to the rate of 
discount in connection with the scarcity 
of gold ; but such allusion confuses capital 
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and currency. The alleged scarcity of 
gold has to me another meaning. I 
think that the amount of gold used 
as currency is extremely small to 
bear the enormous burden which is 
put upon it. I admit that, as inter- 
ested in the commerce and monetary 
system of this country, I feel a kind of 
shame that, on the occasion of £2,000,000 
or £3,000,000 of gold being taken from 
this country to Brazil or any other 
country, it should immediately have the 
effect of causing a momentary alarm 
throughout the country. I doubt seriously 
whether the stock of gold which we have 
in this country in an available form is 
one whit too large ; on the contrary, I 
think it is rather too small. Therefore, 
I think that as long as other countries 
use silver they are doing a general 
sarvice to the commerce of the world. 
If a gold standard had once for all been 
adopted, and prices had adopted them- 
selves to such a great change, the 
existing gold might be sufficient for all 
purposes; but a transition involving a 
first demand for gold creates great diffi- 
culties for thos2 countries whose cur- 
rency is gold, because the narrow 
margin which is now allowed in all 
currency transactions involves such 
inconvenience when any sudden demand 
is made upon’ what is a comparatively 
small stock. Therefore, I do _ not 
almit the argument which rejects 
allusion to the scarcity of gold, and 
I say that I should be glad to see 
silver performing as much work as is 
possible in the currency. But we have 
to see what is practicable. What are 
we asked to do by the Motion now before 
the House? We are asked to convoke 
another Conference to see whether some 
international agreement cannot be 
arrived at. Well, Conferences have been 
held and very exhaustive Reports made, 
and no result has been possible. We 
have appointed a Royal Commission, and 
what is the result? A divided Report ; 
and certainly it is not upon any divided 
Report that we have a right to take the 
immensely responsible step of tampering 
with the general currency. The argu- 
ment has been used that we might by a 
general arrangement adopt a bi-metallic 
system. I have no time now to state 
what I consider would be the danger 
of such a course; but though you 
might have a Conference that would 
Mr. Goschen 
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come t>) an agreement, the interests 
oO 


would be so diverse that I have 
very grave doubts whether that agree. 
ment would be permanently kept, 
I ask what security we should have that 
that agreement would be permanently 
kept, and not only that, but would it not 
be necessary also that all countries 
should believe that it,would be perma- 
nently kept? If you knew that there 
would be no desire ever to draw back, 
then silver and gold might circulate 
together on the ratio fixed, subject to 
one important condition, that the outside 
uses of gold and silver should be, com- 
paratively speaking, analogous, and that 
there should be no great desire to use gold 
rather than silver for any other purposes. 
But there willalways be anxiety to keep 
gold for emergencies, and it is this 
which makes me doubt whether a 
general international agreement, would 
be permanently safe. My right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
did not attach great importance to that 
objection ; but I confess that to me it is 
avery important one. In case of war 
every one strains for gold, and hon, 
Members may not he aware that gold is 
kept in reserve by foreign countries for 
the purposes of a war chest. When war 
was declared, or before war was declared, 
one country might take measures to 
attract gold to itself. and that might 
alarm other countries, and there might, 
be a scramble for gold under which the 
agreement would break down and 
general confusion arise. Again, you would 
have to pass through a long period 
before you arrived at your agreement, 
and what fearful spéculation would not 
arise in the interval? I admit that that 
would only be a temporary difficulty ; 
but I think that the Government would 
only be justified in going toa Conference 
if it knew that the country was behind 
it and that it was practically almost 
certain of success. I think it would be 
wrong to call a Conference in the belief 
that we might carry out something 
which we could not effect without 
the assent and co-operation of 
foreign countries, and which we might 
not even be able to persuade the public 
of this country to adopt. Therefore, I 
hold that it is entirely premature to 
carry such a plan into execution ; and 
I think that hon. Members will do well, 
acting upon their own responsibility— 
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for this is an open question—to vote that 
the words proposed to be left out shall 
stand part of the Question. 

*(11.48.) Str JOHN LUBBOCK: 
Sir, I do not wish to stand be- 
tween the House and a_ Division, 
and in the few minutes’ which 
remain before the necessary close of the 
Debate under the new Rule it is impos- 
sible to reply fully to the two right hon. 
Gentlemen who have just sat down ; but 
I have been referred to several times 
in the course of the debate, and there 
are some points on which I should be 
glad to say a few words. The case of 
India has been referred to by several 
speakers, and, of course, it must be 
admitted that the Revenue of India, 
being payable in silver, has fallen in 
consequence of the depression in silver ; 
but if the Government have received 
less it is because the taxpayer has paid 
less. The commerce of India has not 
suffered. On the contrary, the exports 
and imports have risen from £93,000,000 
in 1873 to £180,000,000 in 1888. Indeed, 
part of the case of the supporters of 
bi-metallism consists in a complaint that 
the trade of India has so greatly increased. 
I cannot help thinking that the difficulties 
of exchange have been greatly exagger- 
ated ; at any rate, it is a remarkable fact 
that, while the export trade of India since 
1873 has risen more with gold-using 
than with silver-using countries, namely, 
27 per cent. only with silver-using 
and 62 per cent. with gold-using 
countries. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that no one would deny that the 
fall in silver of 20 per cent. operated as 
a bounty to that extent in favour of the 
Indian manufacturer. But that is by 
no means admitted. Hon. Members 
near me will, I am sure, demur to any 
such statement. Suppose an Indian and 
an English manufacturer send to a 
neutral market goods of a character 
which were formerly worth 1,000 rupees, 
or £50. Itissaid that a fall of 20 per 
cent, in prices, including that of silver, 
gives the Indian manufacturer a bounty 
of 20 per cent. This is an entire 
fallacy. No doubt the Indian producer 
would still receive 1,000 rupees, 
which would buy as much as before, 
while the English producer would 
only receive £37 10s. instead of 
£50 ; but then by the hypothesis his 
£37 10s. would buy as much as £50 did 
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formerly, and as much as 1,000 rupees 
do now.- I do not believe that 


the fall in prices is due to the 
fall in silver, or that it implies any 
substantial appreciation of gold. It is 
due mainly to improvements in produc- 
tion and greater cheapness in transport. 
Take the case of American wheat. In 20 
years there has been a fall of no less 
than 20s. a quarter. But then the rail- 
way charges from the interior are 11s. a 
quarter less, freight 4s., loading, unload- 
ing, &c., 3s. less, and boys 1s. This 
accounts for 19s. out of the 20s. No 
doubt agriculturists and manufacturers 
suffer from the fall, and I sympathise 
with them. But when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Flintshire says that the 
working bees suffer and the drones gain, 
I ask who gains by the cheapness of 
bread? Who consumes the wheat? 
Surely the working bees. The working 
classes now have good employment, and 
wages are rising. They are the gainers, 
and I think the House will long hesitate 
before they alter the standard of value 
with the express object of raising the 
prices of the comforts and necessaries of 
life. My hon. Friends think they can 
fix a ratio between silver and gold. 
I entirely disbelieve in the power of 
any international arrangement to fix a 
ratio of value between any two articles 
of commerce. It has been said by several 
speakers that this was admitted by all 
the Commissioners. But that is not so. 
Mr. Birch and I entirely dissented, and - 
our four colleagues admitted that this 
might be an agio either on the gold or 
silver coin. It must be remembered 
that gold and silver are not merely used 
for coinage. It is estimated that from 
£12,000,000 to £16,000,000 are used in 
the arts. Do my hon. Friends think 
they can fix the price of what is 
used in the arts? If not, neither can 
they do so for that part which is used 
for coinage. The cheaper metal will 
inevitably, as it always has, drive out the 
dearer. Under the bi-metallic arrange- 
ment of the Latin Union there was for 
years a considerable agio on the gold 
coins, and the arrangement broke down 
in 1873 because it was found impossible 
to maintain it any longer. Itis a great 
convenience to have a sufficient amount 
of coinage of all three metals—gold, 
silver, and copper. The present system 
secures this, but under this proposal it 
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would be impossible. No one can fore- 
tell what the production of the mines 
will be, but, as sure as fate, either the 
gold will expel the silver, or, what 
now seems most probable, the silver 
will drive out the gold. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland and his Friends 
spoke of themselves as bi-metallists. 
The term was, however, misleading. 
True bi-metallism would be if the 
creditor could claim to receive, and the 
debtor to pay, the debt half in silver and 
half in gold. But what my hon. Friends 
propose is that one of the parties to the 
contract should be allowed to pay either 
in silver or in gold, at his option. It is 
estimated that we receive not less than 
£85,000,000 from our investments over 
sea; and what a remarkable fact it is 
that our investments over sea exceed by 
£20,000,000 the whole rent of the land 
of our own country, which only amounts 
to £65,000,000. Now, no doubt, part of 
the £85,000,000 is derived from 
shares and freight. But there still 
remains a very large sum, perhaps 
£40,000,000 to £50,000,000, payable by 
agreement, either in gold or silver. My 
hon. Friends, in their great generosity, 
propose that we should give to foreign 
countries the option of paying in which 
ever metal might become the cheaper of 
the two. If silver falls we are to be 
paid in silver; if gold falls, in gold. 
Moreover, the same uncertainty will 
apply to our internal trade. In fact, the 
arrangement will tend to drive all 
financial transactions to some country 
which is not so unwise as to adopt such 
a fluctuating’ currency. No reference 
has been made to our colonies, It is 
not likely that Australia, which produces 
no silver and much gold, will abandon 
its gold standard ; and unless it does so 
the difficulties of exchange, whatever 
they are, will only be transferred from 
India to Australia. The mercantile 
community are quite opposed to these 
proposals. At the meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce last 
year a resolution in favour of bi- 
metallism only found 11 supporters 
among 174 delegates. The hon. Member 
for Flintshire says that the prosperity of 
England ceased in 1873. Ido not deny 
that some trades have been depressed, and 
that rents have fallen heavily. Isympa- 
thise greatly with those who have 
Sir John Lubbock 
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suffered. But, taking the country asa 
whole, so far from falling back, there 
has been an immense advance since 
1873. Our exports have risen from 
£670,000,000 to£740,000,000, and adding 
on 20 per cent, which hon. Members 
say is the average fall in prices, the 
amount would be brought np _ to 
£890,000,000, showing the enormous 
increase of £220,000,000. The annual 
income of the country has risen from 
£514,600,000 to £636,000,000, showing 
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an increase of income of no _ less 
than £122,000,000. The Clearing 
House transactions have risen from 


£6,000,000,000 to £7,600,000,000 , show- 
ing an increase of no less than 
£1,600,000,000. Lastly, Mr. Giffen 
has shown: that in the past 10 
years the realised value of the ’ 
property of the country has risen 
from £8,500,000,000 to £10,000,000,000, 
showing the enormous increase of 
£1,500,000,000. And yet my _ hon. 
Friends complain. Surely, such an 
increase ought to satisfy the wildest 
dreams of avarice. I cannot, therefore, 
think that my hon. Friends have shown 
any reason for a change, or have proved 
the practicability of the plan they pro- 
pose, and I hope the House will not 
agree to the Amendment. 


(11.55.) The House divided :—Ayes 
183 ; Noes 87.—(Div. List, No. 52.) 


Main Question proposed, “That Mr- 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee upon Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolutions [17th April] reported (see 
pages 736, 788, 789, 790). 


Resolutions agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Jackson. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT (1890-91). 


Copy ordered— 

‘* Of Statement of Revenue and Expenditure 
as laid before the House by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when opening the Budget.”’— 
(Mr. Jackson.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 
183.) 
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INTOXICATING LIQUORS LICENCES 
(SCOTLAND.) 


Return ordered— 


“Of the number of Licences for the sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors, the renewal of which has 
been veteded, in the year 1889 and four preceding 
years, by the Licensing Magistrates in each 
Licensing District in Scotland, showing also 
the result of Appeal (if any.) 


Number of Licences 
for inns and hotels |" 
refused. 





Number of Licences 
for public houses | 
refused. 





Number of Licences 
for dealers in 
excisable liquors 
and grocers trading 
in excisable 
liquors refused. 





Number of Licences 
for sale of table » 
beer refused. 





Result of Appeal jo 
(if any). 








—(Mr. Provand.) 


MOTIONS. 





KEW AND PETERSHAM VICARAGE. 

On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to provide 
for the division of the Vicarage of Kew and 
Petersham into two distinct vicarages, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
William Henry Smith. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 229.] 


IRELAND—MR. M. HARRIS'S FUNERAL 
—CONDUCT OF THE POLICE. 


On the Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House, 


(12.19.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
Before the rising of the House last night I 
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endeavoured to obtain from the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) some 
explanation with regard to the conduct 
of the police at the funeral of Mr. 
Matthew Harris, the late Member for 
East Galway, and who was well-known 
to many Members of this House. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
then unable to give any reply, and he 
suggested that I should put a question 
to-day. Adopting his suggestion, I gave 
notice of a question for to-day, and this 
afternoon put it to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary. He was, how- 
ever, unable to give me further informa- 
tion about it. He suggested that I 
should put a further question at the 
close of question time. At the close of 
question time he had disappeared behind 
the Speaker’s chair, and, though he came 
back for a moment, I was unable to get 
an answer. I think I have some reason 
to complain of this neglect of duty on the 
right hon. Gentleman’s part. Mr. Harris 
died on Monday last at Ballinasloe, and 
the funeral took place yesterday. I 
should, first, say what was the conduct 
of the police. The head constable of the 
place went to the friends of the deceased 
and put two questions to them. He first 
asked who was to be the speaker at the 
funeral? I respectfully submit that he 
had no right to put that question. He 
then demanded that a place should be 
reserved ut the side of the grave for a 
note-taker appointed by the Government. 
This demand was, in my opinion, very 
properly resented and refused. I do not 
see why the sad ceremony of an inter- 
ment should be ordered and arranged for 
the purpose of securing special accommo- 
dation for an official of the Government. 
The funeral procession was attended, and, 
in a moral sense, molested, by the pre- 
sence of a body of police. Some of the 
police were in civilian costume, and 
apparently unarmed ; while others were 
in uniform, and were armed with batons. 
The police accompanied the procession. 
They pushed their way into the grave- 
yard, and, when the procession reached 
the grave, violently forced their way 
forward until they had taken up a posi- 
tion immediately surrounding the grave, 
and placed their note-taker at the grave- 
side. To the great indignation of the 
people of Ballinasloe—an indignation 
which has been reflected throughout the 
whole country—they remained in this 
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position until the interment had con- 
cluded, and the mourners had dispersed. 
I ask the cause for this proceeding. Was 
this done because it was the funeral of 
an Irish Member? Is it to be under- 
stood that even death does not re- 
lieve an Trish Member from the 
attentions of this Government? Mr. 
Matthew Harris had been tortured 
by the Government, and their confeder- 
ates, at a time when he was suffering 
from the disease which ended in his 
death. I do not see how the cause of 
law and order, or the stability of 
the Constitution, would have suffered if 
the Government had been content to 
cease their attentions after his death. 
Or was it because the funeral was 
attended by some of the Irish Members ? 
It was attended by a great concourse of 
people, of all parties and creeds, who 
united in paying a last tribute of respect 
to an able and upright man. My hon. 
Friend the Member for North-East Cork 
(Mr. W. O’Brien) was among those who 
were present. The policy of espionage 
and pursuit of the Member for North East 


Cork has reached the point of farcical | 
They have abandoned prose- | order 


absurdity. 
cutions against him so often that I should | 
imagine that they would be more anxious | 
to avoid finding fresh cause of prosecu. | 
tion against him, than to go in search of | 
it. Had he not a right to: speak at the | 
grave? JI am sure the right hon. | 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary could not 
imagine that my hon. 


grave of Mr. Matthew Harris. The 
only prosecutions in Ireland on recent 
occasions have been with respect 
to these two subjects. I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman did not imagine 
that my hon. Friend would have been 
guilty of either of these things at the 
grave of Mr. Harris. Asa matter of 
fact, the few words spoken by my hon. 
Friend were simply words of eulogy of 
the life of his friend, and words his right 
to speak which the right hon. Gentleman 
will not deny. That being the ease, I 
maintain that this intrusion of the police 
was extremely wanton and uncalled for. 
I wish to ascertain whether the intrusion 
was that of the Government, or of some 
local busybody. If it was, as I infer 
from what the right hon. Gentleman said, 
Mr. Sexton 
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the right hon. 





Friend would | 
attempt to discuss either the relations | 
between landiords and tenants, or the | 
policy of the Plan of Campaign, at the | 


Manchester, E.): The hon. 
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the act of some snbordinate, I request 
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Gentleman to say by 
whom, and when, and for what purpose 
the interference at the funeral took 
place. Great sacredness attaches to 
funerals in Ireland, as in all other 
civilised countries. In Ireland, owing to 
the sufferings and misfortunes of the 
country, the feeling is always particularly 
deep, and deserves to be respected, 
especially when the occasion is the death 
of a public man, who loved the people, 
and whom the people loved for his 
upright character. I speak, Sir, in the 
interests of peace. I believe that such 
interference as that which took pl-ce at 
the funeral of Michael Dwyer, and on 
the present occasion, although by the 
patience and forbearance of the people 
they may pass without conflict and 
disorder, may possibly lead at some time, 
as their tendency is to lead, either to the 
massacre of the people, which the 
Government care little about, or the 
massacre of the police. If there is any 
reason why these intrusions should be 
continued, let us know what the reason 
is. If not, letthe Government issue an 
to the police directing their 
discontinuance. IT am_ too well- 
| aequainted with the truculence of the 
|Chief Secretary, and the offensive bad 
taste he displays on these occasions—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
|hon. Gentleman is exceeding all limits 
‘of Parliamentary order and courtesy in 
debate. 

Mr. SEXTON: I do not know, Sir, 
whether you are aware that the Chief 
Secretary sneered in the most offensive 
manner. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I was looking at the 
Chief Secretary, and I do not think the 
hon. Gentleman has a right to infer that 
because the right hon. Gentleman 
smiled he was smiling in any offensive 
sense. 

Mr. SEXTON: It may have been a 
smile, or it may have beena sneer. I 
may have been in error, and I will say 
no more about it. [have felt it to be my 
duty to denounce the interference of the 
police, which I regard as a wanton 
provocation of the public temper, as an 
insult to the representatives of the 
people, and as an outrage upon the dead. 

*(12.30.) THe CHIEF SECRETARY 
rok IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Baxrour, 
Member 
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appears to be highly indignant because 
the Government were not able before 
3 o'clock this afternoon to obtain infor- 
mation from the police officials in a 
remote part of Ireland. The hon. 
Member has been good enough to in- 
terpret some expressions he saw in my 
face as a sneer against himself or his 
friends. At that moment, perhaps, I 
was to blame, but I was not follow- 
ing the purport of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman, but was _ replying 
to an observation of my right hon. Friend 

(Mr. Madden) on the subject of the 
debate which occupied the attention of 
the House up to 12 o'clock to-night on 
the subject of bi-metallism. The informa- 
tion which, sinxe question time, I have 
received from the Inspector is not in 
harmony with the account of the tran- 
saction given by the hon. Gentleman. 
I have said that application was made to 
be allowed to attend the meeting. [“It 
was not a meeting”; and Mr. SPEAKER, 
“Order, Order!”| Well, there were 
2,000 people there. The police did not 
force their way into the churchyard. 
There were only five or six there besides 
the one in plain clothes. They asked 
permission to attend, and received no 
suggestion that their demand was re- 
garded as an insult. No one objected to 
their presence ; they simply walked with 
the rest of the crowd of 2,000 persons, 
and they paid as much respect to the 
dead as any one present. 

Mr. SEXTON: The telegram I have 
received from Mr. O’Brien states that the 
police were informed that their presence 
was regarded as an outrage. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I can only 
give the information I have received. 
As in all such matters, I have no doubt 
the initiative rests with the Local 
Authority. If it had rested with the 
officials of the Castle I should probably 
have received earlier information than I 
did. The Local Authorities possibly sup- 
posed the funeral would be made the 
occasion of a political demonstration. 
In that case I do not see that the presence 
of the police would be an insult to either 
the dead or the living. Ifspeeches were 
made they would have been reported 
in the daily papers, and there could be 
no more insult in their being, reported 
by the police than in their being reported 
by the newspaper reporters. Asa matter 
of fact I have no information on what 
grounds the police acted. I have no ground 
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for believing that they acted harshly 
or imprudently or without due discretion. 
The information I have does not bear out 
the assertion that there was any violence 
shown by the police, or that the police 
had any ground for believing that their 
presence would be regarded as an insult. 

*(12.37.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Notting- 
ham, Rushcliffe): I venture to appeal 
to the Attorney General for Ireland, as 
the Chief Secretary cannot speak again, 
to give us some assurance that we shall 
havefurther investigation into this matter 
—thata perfectly independent Authority 
will be sent down to make an investiga- 
tion into the exact circumstances of the 
matter. We must all feel itis a perfect 
outrage that an armed force 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: They were 
not armed. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: They must have 
been armed. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: They were 
the ordinary uniformed police. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: The right hon. 
Gentleman cannot be so ignorant of the 
uniform of his constabulary in Ireland as 
not to know that they carry their side- 
arms on every occasion in Ireland. I 
repeat it is practically an armed force. 
No one in this House will say that the 
presence of armed men pressing their 
way among the mourners at a grave- 
side in England would not be considered 
an outrage. If such a thing occurred in 
England a great deal would be heard 
of it. 

(12.40.) Mr. W. REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I really think the Chief 
Secretary might make some reply to the 
extremely temperate appea: of the hon. 
Gentleman. The Chief Secretary said 
the police did not know it would be 
regarded as an insult and outrage that 
they should be present at the grave. I 
do not know how the’right hon. Gentle- 
man can make that statement, believing 
it to be true, because he must know very 
well that in the case of the funeral of 
Mr. Michael Dwyer, in Tipperary, the 
very same thing occurred. Upon that 
occasion the police forced their way to 
the place of interment. The greatest 
indignation at the conduct of the police 
was felt throughout Tipperary and Ire- 
land, for it was felt that the presence of 
the police was an outrage and an insult. 
Such being the circumstances in regard 
to the funeral of Mr. Dwyer, I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman how he can state, 
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with any degree of accuracy, that the 
police in Ballinasloe did not believe that 
their presence at Mr. Harris's funeral 
would be regarded as an insult and 
outrage. I must take leave tosay that it 
is the greatest possible proof of the 
influence for peace and tranquility which 
is exercised by the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork, that there was not 
upon that occasion some violent outburst 
upon the part of the people. I am quite 
convinced that if a much-respected public 
man was borne to the grave in this 
country and a force of armed men went 
to the graveside, those in attend- 
ance would make some demonstration 
against the outrage. If the Chief 
Secretary really understood the feelings 
of the people of the district in this 
matter he never would have made the 
speech he has just delivered. Instead 
of making light of the matter he would 
have expressed some sorrow at the 
occurrence, and given some assurance to 
the House that the Irish people should 
be spared the pain and the outrage of 
seeing insults offered to their leaders 
when they have passed away. 

*(12.43.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): 
I also appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to offer some kind of explanation of 
this matter. Nothing stirs the people of 
Ireland more deeply than occurrences 
like that of which we complain. I cannot 
describe the effect they have had on me. 
When I entered the House I thought 
that perhaps what I had heard as to the 
demeanour of the Chief Secretary had 
been exaggerated, but I regret to say 
that I find it was not; indeed, his 
demeanour is worse than I supposed. 
Strong as were my feelings on Irish 
matters when I came here they are 
now intensified. I knew Mr. Matthew 
Harris for many years. He did not 
occupy that high position which 
many Members opposite think they 
occupy, but no man occupied a higher 
position in the affections of his country- 
men than he. He sacrificed all for 
his country, he devoted all his time and 
energy for the good of those amongst 
whom he lived. Although he was per- 
secuted by the Government during his 
lifetime, I think he might have been 
allowed to be committed to the earth in 
peace and quietness. If the Government 
had an ounce of sense it would be just 
on occasions such as that in question 
that they would hold aloof. I really 

Mr. W. Redmond 
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do not know what the Chief Secretary 


is aiming at. It appears to me that he 
wishes to drive us to violence. 


(12.46.) Tots ATTORNEY GENERAL 
rok IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University) : I merely wish to say that 
I meant no discourtesy to hon. Members 
opposite in not rising to respond to the 
appeals made to me. I did not rise, be- 
cause all the information the Government 
possesses on this subject has been fully 
placed before the House by my right hon, 
Friend. 

(12.47.) Earn COMPTON (Barnsley) : 
The question addressed to the Attorney 
General was whether he would not 
make some further investigation. I 
would not have spoken if the matter 
had been taken up in a_ proper 
spirit by the Chief Secretary. I feel 
it is only right we English Mem- 
bers, who are most anxious to do 
all we can to pacify Ireland in all ways, 
and,if it is possible, to help even the 
Chief Secretary in pacifying the country, 
should every now and then take part in 
these discussions to show we are in 
earnest, and also to show that we are of 
opinion that the Irish people should be 
allowed to bury their dead without the 
presence of the police. It is quite natural 
the Irish Members should take exception 
to the action of the Government in this 
matter. They have, in no immoderate 
manner, brought the matter. forward. 
On the contrary, they have stated their 
case, with one exception, without temper. 
I only ask for information, and I think 
the least the Minister responsible for Ire- 
land can do is to afford it. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I never refused 
to give further information. On the 
contrary, I am always glad to give it. If 
a question is put upon the Paper I wil 
do my best to answer it. ‘ 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman ascertain on what ground the 
police thought they had reason to intrude 
their presence, and will he report the 
result to the House ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, I 
will do my best to give information, if the 
hon. Gentleman will put a question on 
the Paper; I always do. , 

House adjourned at ten minutes 


before One o'clock, till 
Monday next, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 21st April, 1890. 


THE ACCIDENT TO THE STEAMSHIP 
CITY OF PARIS. 


QUESTIQN——-OBSERVATIONS. 


*Fart. DE LA WARR: My Lords, in 
putting the question which stands on the 
Notice Paper of the House with regard 
to the passenger ship City of Paris, I 
wish to call your Lordships’ attention for 
a few moments to one or two circum- 
stances conriected with it. First, as to 
the formidable nature of the accident, it 
is described in a well-known publication, 
the Engineer, as being without parallel 
in the history of navigation of steam- 
ships. I will give your Lordships a few 
particulars showing the character of the 
vessel. She is, I believe, the fastest 
ship afloat, and of great size and power. 
She is stated to be 560 feet long, 63 feet 
beam, and 42 feet in depth. Her ton- 
nage is about 10,500, horse-power about 
18,000, and she has accommodation for 
1,000 passengers. She is propelled by 
twin-screws, and driven by triple-expan- 
sion engines of the latest and most 
approved construction for obtaining the 
greatest speed at the least proportionate 


.consumption of fuel. The engines make 


about 85 revolutions per minute. With 
your Lordships’ permission I will now 
quote a few lines from the Hngineer— 


“At half-past 5 on the evening of the 
25th March the City of J’aris was about 2 6 
miles from the coast of Ireland runying full 
speed. ‘There were in each engine-room at the 
time three men, one on each platform. ‘lhe 
man on the top platform felt the tailrod of the 
low pressure engine vibrate and went forward. 
He had not gone five steps when the low -pres- 
sure engine flew to pieces. In a few seconds 
this great engine, standing about 45 feet high, 
was a heap of scrap. ‘The explosion of a great 
shell might work such havoc in an ironclad. 
It is difficult, in the face of such total destruc- 
tion, to form any theory as to what gave way 
first. We are puzzled to imagine how it is 

ssible that materials so excellent couid have 

en so completely destroyed. There is not a 
broken bar or bolt which does not show that 
it has only given way as the result of the ut- 
most violence.”’ 


From this account it appears that the 
cause of the accident, according to the 
statements which have been given by 
those who have seen the vessel since she 
VOL. CCCXLIII. [ap series. | 
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arrived at Liverpool, as to where the 

mischief originated, in what part of the 

ship or in what portion of the machinery 

is not yet clear. It appears, however, 

that the screw shaft, upwards of 100 feet 

in length and about 21 inches in 

diameter, had broken, and that the conse- 

quence of that was it became, of course, 

separated from the engines, which then 

went at a very rapid rate, shook 

the vessel, and caused very great 
vibration throughout her entire struc- 
ture. I do not, my Lords, feel that 
I am in a position now to go further 
into the details. That was. not 
my object to-night in putting this ques- 
tion to Her Majesty’s Government, as’I 
hope there may be an official investi- 
gation and’ a Report made upon the 
matter. I think I have stated enough to 
show the great importance of having an 
official inquiry. I will only mention 
one or two more facts which your Lord- 
ships ought to know. 1 do not think 
it is necessary to go farther into the 
details. I have thought it desirable 
to refer to them as showing the great 
importance of an inquiry into an 
occurrence which I believe it will turn 
out has arisen, according to all the 
information I possess, from the fact 
that sufficient precautions were not 
taken. I do not desire in any way to 
prejudice the question, neither do I wish 
to cast blame upon any of the persons 
connected with the vessel. On the con- 
trary, I feel that I ought to speak of the 
exemplary conduct of the crew, and, 
indeed, of all persons on board. There 
cannot be a doubt that the ship was 
built upon the best known principles for 
ensuring safety as well as for speed ; but 
I think there is reason for asking 
whether all the appliances for preventing 
danger to passenger ships were used. It 
may be found upon inquiry that they 
were not. But on two points specially . 
do I wish now to speak, I mean of the 
appliances which were used in this 
vessel. I would venture to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, in the event of 
no further inquiry being made, if the 
House can be informed whether the 
City of Paris was provided with a well- 
known safety appliance for the engines 
of steamships, I mean a marine.engine 
governor, one of the chief objects of 
which is, in case the shaft is broken and 
becomes detached from the engines, to 
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very much lessen, if this appliance is 
properly constructed, if not altogether 
to prevent great mischief. Only a few 
minutes ago I received a communication 
from a person who is well qualified by 
his knowledge of these matters to give 
an opinion (I do not know that I am at 
liberty to mention his name) that the 
City of Paris had what is called a 
yovernor, but that it was only useful 
under certain circumstances, and would 
not have been efficient for the purpose of 
preventing this accident. As your 
Lordships are doubtless aware, Iam not 
speaking from my own personal know- 
ledge of these matters; but I have reason 
to believe that what I have stated is 
correct. The other question to which I 
wish to direct your attention for a few 
moments is, had the vessel sufficient 
sailing-power to keep ner on her course 
when under sail alone. We have had, 
I think, already a practical answer to 
that question—that she had not sufficient 
sailing power. I believe that all the 
reports which have reached us show that 
the vessel drifted many miles out of her 
course, and that if she had fallen in with 
bad weather the consequences would have 
been most serious. I am not in a posi- 
tion to speak with authority on the 
subject ; but I think it is a point deserv- 
ing of the greatest attention, that no 
passenger steamship should be allowed 
to go to sea without having sufficient 
sailing power to keep her on her course. 
Those, my Lords, are two questions which, 
if the matter comes under inquiry by 

Her Majesty’s Government, will, I hope, 
be duly considered. I would now ask 
Her Majesty’s Government whether any 
inquiry will be made into this accident, 
which must be recognised as extremely 
serious, involving as it did the lives of 
more than 600 passengers besides the 
crew on board. 

*Tue Eart or LIMERICK: My Lords, 
I have been requested by my noble 
Friend Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who 
is detained on the Railway Rates In- 
quiry in Ireland, to answer the noble 
Earl’s question. An official investiga- 
tion has been ordered by the Board of 
Trade into the case of the City of Paris, 
and the Report will be published in due 
course.. If the noble Earl then desires 
to move that the Report should be laid 
on the Table of the House there will be 
no objection. 

Earl De La Warr 
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Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I feel 
that I need make no apology for calling 
your attention to the subject mentioned 
in the notice which 1 have given; for I’ 
am quite sure there cannot be two 
opinions about its importance, and | 
think I shall show that it would be diffi. 
cult to entertain doubt as to its urgency. 
It is no new thing to hear complaints of 
the inequality of the sentences _ pro- 
nounced upon criminals, and the com- 
plaint may be said to be an old-standing 
one. But hitherto that inequality has 
arisen, for the most part at all events, 
merely from the idiosyncracies of the 
particular tribunals which have been 
administering the Criminal Law in their 
estimates in particular cases of the 
punishment which ought to be awarded. 
The matter, however, has now assumed a 
new phase, inasmuch as vital differences 
of opinion as to the principles which 
should regulate and measure the sen- 
tences to be pronounced haye not only 
presented themselves, but have been 
avowed and acted upon. The view 
taken by some is that the sentences 
should be meted out with a regard only 
to the gravity of the offence to be dealt 
with ; that there should be no reference 
to the previous career or earlier convic- 
tions of the prisoner then to be sen- 
tenced ; that to punish a trivial or small 
offence with lengthened imprisonment or 
penal servitude by reason of the previous 
career of the offender is wholly unjustifi- 
able ; and that the length of sentence 
ought solely and exclusively to be regu- 
lated by a regard to the circumstances of 
the particular act for which sentence 
was then to be pronounced. One conse- 
quence, at least, of this difference of 
opinion has been that we have seen 
Judges at successive Assizes, in their 
Charges to the Grand Jury, criticising 
and attacking the principles which had 
been acted upon by their predeces:ors, 
and giving their own views on the sub- 
ject—a spectacle which certainly is not 
edifying. In saying this I do not intend 
to cast the slightest blame upon these 
learned Judges; because where such 
differences of opinion exist, and where 
expression has been given to one view of 
the case, it is inevitable that those who 
entertain a different opinion, and are going 
to act upon it, should make their differ- 
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ence of opinion clear. At the same time, 
this difference of opinion has, of course, 
taken a practical shape, and we have 
seen sentences vastly differing in their 
severity inflicted upon prisoners com- 
mitted for precisely the same offences, 
under circumstances of the same gravity, 
and where the previous record of convic- 
tions was almost precisely thesame. One 
prisoner might get seven years’ penal 
servitude, and at the succeeding Assizes 
another might get two months’ imprison- 
ment, so that the prisoner who had 
committed the later offence and received 
the later sentence had served his time, 
and got back to his home or to his old 
associates, while the other prisoner, 
committed under precisely the same 
circumstances, had still several years to 
remain in penal confinement. I do not 
think it can be disputed that inequalities 
ofthis description are in themselves an evil. 
They tend to create and foster a belief 
that the law in its administration is 
unjust, and that it proceeds upon no 
settled principle, but upon the mere 
caprice of those who administer it. I 
think I shall have the concurrence of 
your Lordships in this at all events : that 
whatever discretion must be left to our 
tribunals in the application of our system 
of punishment, the principles which 
should guide those who administer the 
law and apply that system ought 
to be settled by the State, and ought not 
to be left to the individual idea or 
emotion of the particular tribunal which 
has to pronounce the sentence. The 
differences of view to which I have 
alluded are supported by arguments of 
cogency and weight ;and I venture to 
think that the time has come when the 
State should intervene, and should weigh 
well these opposing views and arguments, 
when some pronouncement should be 
made upon them by authority, and when 
the system should. be settled, and 
its. application only left to those 
who have to administer the law. I 
will state shortly what are the opposing 
views, and the leading arguments which 
have been from time to time urged in 
support of them. There are those who 
advocate short sentences only for small 
offences, contending that the punishment 
should be distinctly proportionate to the 
offence, and should have regard to that 
alone, and not to the career of the 
offender....They urge that to pass 
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a sentence of penal servitude or 
a long term of imprisonment for a 
trifling offence is cruel to the person 
sentenced, and shocks the sense and 
sentiment of the community by the dis- 
proportion between the punishment and 
the offence. There are, indeed, some 
who urge that no regard ought to be 
had to previous convictions in weighing 
the punishment to be inflicted on an 
offender, inasmuch as he has already 
suffered the punishment for his offence, 
and has under his previous conviction 
paid the penalty to the State: that he 
has wiped out the offence, and that to 
keep it in view in sentencing him for a 
new offence is, in reality, punishing him 
for it a second time. It is also said that 
these short sentences are as effective for 
their purpose, and have been proved to 
be so, as long sentences of penal servi- 
tude; that light sentences are not 
followed by an increase of the crime that 
has to be punished ; and, that this being 
so, it is more merciful to the prisoner to 
inflict short terms of imprisonment only, 
while, at the same time, it is less burden- 
some to the State, inasmuch as the 
shorter the term of imprisonment the 
less will be the cost to the State for the 
maintenance of the prisoner, and the 
smaller the consequent public burden. 
There is another argument also urged, to 
the effect that if you pass long sentences 
for small offences against property—such, 
for instance, as trifling larcenies—it 
renders it impossible for you to 
mark, as you ought to mark, the distinc- 
tion between graver and lighter offences, 
and disablesyou from measuring the differ- 
ence between offences against person 
and against property. If for those 
trifling thefts you pass these long 
sentences, you seem to regard less 
seriously cases in which limbs are 
rendered useless and health injured than 
you regard the loss of a few pounds, or 
of a watch, or an article of clothing. I 
own that to me this last consideration 
appears to be of no little weight. I 
have thus stated what I understand to 
be the leading views of those who 
advocate that punishment should be 
thus meted out in short sentences, and if 
not with no regard, at all events with 
not any great regard, to the previous 
career of the prisoner. I do not propose 
to state my own views upon this subject 
generally on the present occasion, for 
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this reason—that I am urging upon Her 
Majesty’s Government the necessity for 
an inquiry into this matter, and I think 
that it would be inexpedient for me to 
commit myself to any views. Indeed, I 
frankly confess that on some of the points 
to which I shall call attention I my-elf 
feel as much as any of your Lordships 
the necessity of patient and careful 
inquiry into the subject. But on one 
point I must express my opinion. It is 
not a point which can be elucidated by 
further inquiry, and it is this: I can- 
not at all subscribe to the doctrine that 
the State is not justified in having regard 
to the previous career, the number of 
convictions of the prisoner, and the want 
of effect from the punishment already 
undergone, in determining the  sen- 
tence to be passed in a particular case. 
I do not assent to the view that a 
prisoner, by undergoing his sentence. 
wipes out all his previous record, and 
that youare punishing hima second time 
if, when he is brought before you again, 
you look at his previous career to aid ‘you 
in considering whether it will be sufficient 
to give him a short sentence. I hold 
strongly to the view that early sentences 
to the extent of the third or fourth, or 
even more—I am not at all fixing a limit 
at the moment—should be as light as 
possible, consistently with the gravity of 
the offence committed, because there 
are many cases where offences committed 
. in early life have been afterwards re- 
deemed by an entirely different career. 
But if you are not to look at the previous 
record of the prisoner to see whether he 
has been often convicted before or not, it 
seems to me impossible to deal with the 
matter in that fashion. All that I am 
expressing my opinion upon is this: that 
the State is perfectly justified in ascer- 
taining whether a prisoner had been 
previously convicted, how he had been 
acting before and what punishments had 
been inflicted upon him, in order that 
the punishment inflicted might be suffi- 
ciently deterrent. That leaves it entirely 
an open question how far it is expedient 
to have regard to previous.convictions for 
the purpose of increasing the punishment 
to be awarded. I think, too, that the 
present tendency in some quarters to 
inflict lighter sentences, and to consider 
it unwise to inflict sentences of penal 
servitude for trivial offences, is a reaction 
in some degree, and [ think a wholesome 
Lord Herschell 
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reaction, from the over-severity which 
has been shown in other quarters in the 
extent to which long terms of penal 
servitude have often followed upon even 
trifling and minor offences. I could cite 
numberless instancesof this, butI willgive 
one ortwo onlyas illustrative of whatoften 
takes place. Take this case for example. 
A prisoner, after one brief committal 
to gaol before his trial for the offence of 
stealing a cup, was sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude and seven years’ 
police supervision. Another prisoner, 
who, it was true, had been previously 
convicted many times and committed for 
small terms of imprisonment for 16 
minor offences, was sentenced at a 
Quarter Sessions to eight years’ penal 
servitude and seven years’ police super- 
vision for stealing some watercresses and 
shell-fish. 

Lorp ESHER: Was that a sentence 
by Judges ? 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I think it was 
at Quarter Sessions. I do not mean to 
cast any slur at all upon the administra- 
tion of justice at Quarter Sessions. I 
believe that at the vast majority of 
Quarter Sessions in the country justice 
is extremely well-administered ; but 1 
think it right to say that those who have 
paid attention to this matter have di- 
rected my notice to the fact that it is 
rather at Quarter Sessions than at Assizes 
that the habit of passing very consider. 
able terms of penal servitude after pre- 
vious conviction is followed. I believe 
that this has, to some extent, arisen 
from the fact—-which, however, would 
not explain the second sentence of eight 
years, though it might explain the other 
—that no sentence of less than five 
years’ penal servitude can be passed, and 
that consequently between a sentence of 
18 months’ imprisonment and one of five 
years’ penal servitude there is no middle 
course. Iam aware that a sentence of 
two years’ imprisonment may be given; 
but the regulations and discipline of the 
gaols are such that it is desirable to 
avoid that sentence, if possible, and there- 
fore it is scarcely ever passed. There- 
fore, practically, if the 18 months’ term 
required to be exceeded there was no 
alternative but to inflict the five years’ 
penal servitude. I think that was 4 
mistake, and that it has been unfortunate 
in its operation, and I rejoice to hear 
that the Government contemplates reduc- 
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ing the term of five years to three years,so 
that there may be a more gradual exten- 
sion of punishment in cases in which it is 
necessary to go beyond the term of 18 
months’ imprisonment. Now I will state 
the opposition to these views of light 
sentences to which I have called your 
Lordships’ attention. Let me say, at the 
outset, that there has been in some quar- 
ters the impression that those who ad- 
vovate light sentences are actuated 
rather by a regard for the prisoner, by 
feelings of compassion, and by the wish 
that a prisoner shall be sentenced to no 
more punishment than that to which it 
is essential he should be. condemned ; 
whilst those who are in favour of longer 
terms of imprisonment, or of penal ser- 
vitude, are actuated less by regard for 
the prisoner and rather by consideration 
for the interests of the community and 
the necessity of protecting property. The 
principal advocates of those views to 
which I am going to call your Lordships’ 
attention are bodies to whom no such 
suggestion will apply. I am quite sure 
when I tell your Lordships who they are 
you will see that if they differ from the 
view, which I will callthatof leniency, itis 
with no lesser desire than can be entertained 
by the advocates of that view for the ad- 
vantage and reformation of the prisoner. 
Chief among those who advocate views 
opposed to those I have mentioned are 
the Howard Society and the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. Without com- 
mitting myself to all the views advocated 
by the Howard Society, I am prepared to 
admit—and I am sure your Lordships 
will admit—that it has done useful work 
in gathering information with regard to 
the treatment of offenders and the mode 
in which crime should be dealt with ; 
that it has made many recommendations 
for improving the law, and that it has 
shown a tender regard for the interests 
of prisoners. As to the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, your Lordships 
will recognise the good work it also has 
done, and that by its means many a man 
has been saved from relapsing into crime, 
and given a chance of retrieving his 
character and pursuing an honest career. 
I mention this because I think it would 
be a great mistake if it were supposed 
that this difference of opinion, as to what 
I will term leniency or severity, depends 
upon any difference of feeling or 
sympathy towards the unfortunate 
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prisoners—for many of them are un- 
fortunate—who come within the reach 
of the Criminal Law. Now, these two 
socicties, although they differ entirely 
from those who advocate the view to 
which I have called your Lordships’ 
attention, that no regard should be paid 
to the previous career of the prisoner, 
are not altogether at one as to the course 
which they think should be pursued. 
But, my Lords, I may say, in the first 
place, that the view that those lighter 
punishments are not followed by any 
increase in the number of offenders is 
one that has not met with universal 
acceptance, and it is obvious that, in 
order to arrive at any conclusion on the 
point, a survey of considerable breadth 
would be necessary. And for this 
reason: It may be that in a particular 
borough or county where the experi- 
ment has been tried there has been no 
increase in the number of prisoners 
coming up for trial, and yet there 
may be a relative increase, because 
if crime diminished elsewhere while 
it was stationary there, it is clear that, 
compared with other parts of the country, 
there would relatively be an increase. 
Upon that point I express no opinion, 
but I think it is a matter deserving of 
investigation. The other view urged is, 
that repeated short sentences are useless 
in deterring an offender, that they bring 
the law into contempt, and operat» really 
as an encouragement to crime. If a 
person, upon being convicted, suffers a 
short sentence, and then goes out into 
the world again free to commit another 
crime, with the certainty that another 


short sentence will result upon conviction 


for it, so far from acting as a deterrent it 
acts as a positive encouragement. More 
than that, it is urged that it tends to 
lead others besides the criminal himself 
to think that crime is a matter of com- 
paratively small account, because the 
punishment is only slight, and hence 
those who have watched and studied the 
question assert that the fears of those 
who might otherwise abstain from crime 
are very much removed by finding that it 
will only meet with penal results that 
will very soon pass over. In fact, they 
seem to be so little terrible that this sort 
of language is heard among crimi- 
nals :— 


«You need not be afraid of the beak, he will 
only give you a few days or a few weeks; I 
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have been lots of times in quod and I don’t 
care a fig for it ; you will soon come out again 
and be as jolly as ever; who cares for the 
beak ??" 

My Lords, you will quite understand 
from language of that kind the result of 
treating repeated offences with only light 
sentences. That there are many cases in 
which light sentences produce little or 
no effect upon the offender is certain, 
and I will give two or three illustrations 
from cases taken at hap-hazard from the 
records of a single Quarter Sessions, but 
I suppose they might be paralleled in 
many other instances. A prisoner was 
sentenced in June, 1837, to six months’ 
imprisonment. (Your Lordships will 
understand that I am not giving the 
convictions at Petty Sessions at all. 
In many cases there were, besides those 
which I am going to read, a number of 
convictions at Petty Sessions.) The 
same prisoner, in October, 1888, was 
convicted and sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment; in March, 1889, he was 
convicted of an equally serious offence 
and sentenced to only one month’s im- 
prisonment. Another case was this: On 
the 13th of December, 1887, a man was 
sent to prison for four months for house- 
breaking; on the 3rd of May, 1888, 
very soon after he came out of gaol, he 
was again convicted of housebreaking, 
and sentenced to five months’ imprison- 
ment; andon the 17th of March, 1889, 
the same prisoner, only two or three 
months after he came ont of prison, was 
a third time convicted of a similar offence, 
and he was then sentenced to two 
mouths’ imprisonment. I am now 
going to cite an extreme case. I do not 
know whether there may not be other 
cases like it, but at the particular Quarter 
Sessions this was the measure of the 
punishment that was awarded. A 
woman was sentenced in January, 1884, 
to six months’ imprisonment ; in April, 
1885, to eight months; in July, 1886, 
to 14 days; in August, 1886, to two 
mouths; in December, 1886, to three 
months; in April, 1887, to three 
months; in Angust, 1887, to two 
months ; in June, 1888, to one month; 
in July, 1888, to two months ; in Octo- 
ber, 1888, to three months; and for an 
offence committed on February 27, 1889, 
she was sentenced in March to four 
months’ imprisonment. It is perfectly 
obvious that these punishments had not 
Lord Herschell 
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had the slightest deterrent effect upori 
this particular prisoner, and such cases 
are naturally pointed to in order 
to show that repeated short sentences 
have no deterrent effect whatever. «In 
answer to these cases it may be said that 
other cases might doubtless be adduced 
of persons who have been sentenced to - 
penalservitudeand whohave, shortly after 
their release, relapsed into crime, and that, 
no doubt, istrue. The argument, then, is 
this. It is said that these short sentences 
are not merciful to the prisoners, because 
it is hopeless and impossible, in so limited 
a period, to produce reformation, or to 
teach habits of industry to inveterate 
offenders, and that if prisoners were kept 
longer in detention such reformation 
would be, at least, rendered more possible; 
The recommendations made by the 
authorities to which I have called atten- 
tion differ somewhat. The Howard 
Society advocate a steady, though asmall 
and gradual, increase of punishment’for 
each offence. They are not in favour of 
any sudden jump, or of very lengthened 
terms of punishment, for small offences, 
but they add this: that it should ‘be 
made certain, on conviction for an offence; 
whatever the punishment awarded for 
that offence might be, that if the offence 
were repeated, the punishment would 
be somewhat greater ; and that if there 
were only that certainty of increase the 
punishment would be likely to be moré 
deterrent than when, for aught the 
prisoner knows, and judging from his 
past experience, the punishment may 
be lighter instead of heavier. I believe 
that is a matter which your Lordships 
will think worthy of careful considera 
tion. They also suggest that, im 
some cases, where a prisoner needs more ° 
leagthened supervision, police supervision 
should be substituted for penal servitude. 
Your Lordships will be aware that police 
supervision often accompanies sentences 
of penal servitude ; but these authorities 
suggest that it should accompany com 
siderably lighter sentences, and that the 
necessity might thus be done away with 
of punishing with lengthened detention 
cases where otherwise that would “be 
unavoidable. On the other hand, some 
Judicial authorities have a strong obje¢ 
tion to police supervision ; ‘they ‘will sét 
inflict it, and question very much its 
expediency and advantage. There isone 
suggestion made by the Howard Society, 
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in connection with this subject, which 
I think deserving of consideration— 
namely, whether it might not be possible 
to introduce police supervision only if a 
prisoner failed to report himself to some 
Authority, such as the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, for example ; that 
is to say, that if the prisoner reported 
himself to that society police super- 
vision might be dispensed with, and that, 
in that way, you might obtain all the 
advantage of police supervision without 
the disadvantages which lead to such 
strong objection being taken to it. The 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society also 
deprecate these repeated short sentences, 
and they deprecate them, too, in the 
interest of the prisoners. Their view is 
that if a certain number of convictions 
and short sentences prove insufficient you 
should enlarge those sentences after a 
certain limit, whether you fix that limit 
at two, or three, or four convictions, and 
that then there should always be a 
certainty, save in exceptional cases, of a 
long term of imprisonment. Their ex- 
perience shows that the chance of the 
reformation of offenders, after « term of 
penal servitude, is considerably greater 
than it is in the case of prisoners who 
are sentenced to short periods of im- 
prisonment. The Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society have obtained information 
from some other societies upon this sub- 
ject. I wish to avoid troubling your 
Lordships with details, but I may say 
that the balance of opinion amongst 
those societies who have been for many 
years interested in putting prisoners in 
the way of getting an honest livelihood, 
is strungly against repeated short sen- 
tences. They say that the results of 
such committals have not been satisfac- 
tory, while in the other cases they have 
been quite the reverse. Indeed, many 
of the societies have given upall attempts 
to assist offenders who have been 
imprisoned a number of times for short 
periods, because their experience has 
proved to them that it is hopeless. to 
attempt to do so, and that they are only 
throwing their money away in attempting 
it. ‘Those who were applied to had ren- 
dered assistance in 265 cases, and out of 
those 66 had been convicted again. 
After they had had assistance rendered 
to them they had returned to their evil 
courses, and had again been sent to 
prison ; and there were only 95 who 
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could in any way be pronounced satisfac- 
tory. In the case of one of those 
societies, during a particular year, 32 
prisoners were assisted who had been 
convicted more than ‘three times; and 
sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. Of those only 13 could be per- 
suaded to go to work at all, and the 
results generally were most unsatisfac- 
tory ; whereas, during the same time 
eight prisoners were assisted who had 
suffered penal servitude, and out of those 
seven went to work and turned out satis- 
factorily, and only one failed to report 
himself. My Lords, I venture to think 
that I have now, at all events, furnished 
materials sufficient to show that there is 
ground for inquiry into this matter, and 
that public advantage would be likely to 
result from that inquiry, and from a 
definite pronouncement by authority of 
the principles which should regulate the. 
infliction of punishment in criminal cases. 
It has been suggested that advantage 
would be gained by the creation of a 
tribunal for the revision of sentences, in 
order to diminish the possibility of such 
inequalities as now exist. No doubt 
there are great difficulties in connection 
with the creation of a Court of Review. 
One difficulty which meets us at the 
outset, is the question whether such 
a tribunal is to be empowered to increase 
sentences, or is only to have power to 
decrease them. I think there would be 
a strong feeling against giving power to 
such a tribunal to increase sentences 
after they had been allotted by the 
Judges who had tried the prisoners. I 
am not at all sure that there might not 
be a considerable amount. of opposition 
to the idea of any other tribunal increas- 
ing the severity of the sentences. The 
only other way of providing for a revision 
of sentences without doing that, would 
be to provide that no sentence should be 
pronouneed at the. trial, but should 
be submitted first to the revising tribunal. 
That course, I think, would. be open to 
considerable objection. There are great 
advantages in sentences being pronounced 
immediately after conviction, and I do 
not think, therefore, that such a sugges- 
tion as that would generally commend 
itself. The only other course would 
seem to be to create such a tribunal, and 
to give it power to diminish but not to 
increase sentences. I am not sure that 
the objections to that would. be insuper: 
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able. I will not pronounce any final 
opinion upon that. Iam not sure, how- 
ever, that, even if the power of such a 
Body were limited to diminishing undue 
severity, it would not be advantageous, 
although there might be cases of undue 
leniency where the sentences could not 
be increased. 1 pass now to a class of 
cases of an entirely different description, 
but where also, [ think, it must be 
obvious that our present system has 
proved to be utterly unsatisfactory and 
hopelessly useless. I refer to the re- 
peated short sentences for drunken- 
ness, or for trivial offences connected 
with drunkenness, particularly in con- 
nection with drunken women. On a 
particular day, and this is only a sample 
of what might have been foued on other 
days, in one of our prisons in the country, 
there were 33 women who had been con- 
victed of drunkenness and petty offences 
40 times and over; one had been con- 
victed 60 times, one 98 times, and one 
1U2 times. I am informed, moreover, 
that these figures do not really represent 
the number of times they had been 
convicted, as many of them change their 
names, so that their records cannot be 
completely traced, and sometimes they 
pay fines and do not go into prison at 
ali. In one case, and this is given me by 
the chaplain of one of our gaols, one 
woman had been subjected to imprison- 
ment 404 times, and, in addition to that, 
her husband had paid fines for her 
drunkenness 200 times, so that she 
must have been brought up no fewer 
than 600 times before the Magistrates. 
Another woman had scarcely ever been 
out of prison since she was 15, and she 
is now 63 years old ; and almost every 
woman discharged on Monday, is re- 
imprisoned the same day or the next, is 
released on Thursday or Friday, and is 
in again on Saturday. Daily, there are 
cases of women returning to prison after 
less than a week’s liberty. Here is an in- 
stance of how one woman spent her year, 
all the sentences being for short terms of 
imprisonment:—On Januavy 23, 21 
days; on April 8, four days; on April 
14, 14 days; on May 2, 30 days; on 
June 2, 30 days; on July 5, 60 days; 
on September 30, seven days; on October 
11, seven days; on October 25, seven 
days; on November. 15, seven days; 
on November 23, 30 days; and on 
December 22, five days. I also have the 
Lord Herschell 
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the following sentences. I do not 
trouble your Lordships with all of them, 
but only give the successive short terms 
of imprisonment :—In 1864, six months; 
in 1865, three months; in 1866, five 
months; in 1867, three months; in 
1868, two months; in 1869, one month; in 
1870, three months ; in 1871, six months ; 
in 1872, six months ; in 1873, 12 months ; 
in 1874, five months ; and in 1875, two — 
months. In the face of these examples 
it must be obvious that the present 
system of dealing with such cases has 
wholly failed. Repeated convictions for 
short terms have not done good, but con- 
siderable harm. One can easily under- 
stand that a woman who has been 
sentenced toa few days’ imprisonment 
in that way returns to the world with 
her craving for drink stronger than ever, 
and her immediate relapse is certain. 
Surely it is worth consideration whether 
it would not be possible to make a 
change. Why should not some different 
system be attempted? There are homes 
for inebriates, where those voluntarily 
submitting to discipline have been cured, 
and where not a few apparently hopeless 
drunkards have been turned into sober 
and useful members of society. May it 
not be worth trying whether these 
persons cannot be dealt with in some 
other fashion than at present? Of 
course, for such offences as those to 
which I have referred in connection with 
drunkenness 12. months’ imprisonment 
could not be inflicted. I am not saying 
that would be desirable ; but it might be 
possible to adopt a system of detention 
for a certain period in some home, if it 
were frankly recognised that the object 
was not punishment, but reformation. I 
do not think that there would be any 
public sentiment against submitting 
hopelessly incorrigible women to such a 
period of detention, for the purpose of 
keeping them from their drunken 
habits and teaching them to lead a better 
life. I am not urging this dogmatically, 
in any way, but only suggesting that it 
might be well worth considering whether 
some other system could not be adopted, 
seeing that the present method of 
dealing with such offenders has proved 
utterly ineffective. I have touched on 
certain points in connection with our 
system of punishment which need in- 
quiry and investigation, especially on 
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those which have led to the development 
of different opinions. I do not, however, 
wish to limit the inquiry to those points 
alone. Our present system of punish- 
ment has been in operation unaltered 
fora very long time, and, under those 
circumstances, is very apt to run in a 
particular groove. There has been 
sufficient experience to afford justifica- 
tion, to use a commercial expression, for 
“taking stock” of the system, and for 
inquiring whether it may not be too 
rigid in one direction, and too flexible or 
wanting in certainty in another direction. 
I have ventured, therefore, to draw your 
Lordships’ attention to these points, and 
I think I have shown a groundwork, at 
all events, for the question-which I am 
putting to Her Majesty’s Government, 
whether an inquiry may not very well 
be instituted, which shall overhaul our 
present system of punishments, so that 
we may see whether it cannot be made 
more effective for the purpose for which 
it is designed. 


Tae LORDCHANCELLOR: My Lords, 
probably no one will doubt the importance 
and interest attaching to the subject 


which my noble and learned friend has 
brought forward. At the same time it 
is necessary that your Lordships should 
be very careful in accepting such a phrase 
as “a case for inquiry.” In one sense 
every subject of debate is a case for in- 
quiry and consideration by your Lord- 
ships, but not necessarily one to be dealt 
with by a Committee of Inquiry or by a 
Royal Commission. The facts of the 
case, as far as they are susceptible of 
being ascertained, are already within 
the knowledge of the country, but I will 
frankly admit at once that the matter is 
one which demands consideration by the 
persons responsible for legislation, namely, 
Her Majesty’s Government. It is pos- 
sible, however, to exaggerate the supposed 
differences between sentences by state- 
ments that such and such different 
punishments have been awarded for the 
same offence. Hach of these words re- 
quires exposition. The same offence 
might be the same offence in point of 
law, but a very different offence indeed 
in point of moral culpability. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: 1 did not say 
“the same offences.” I said “offences 
of the same gravity, and committed under 
the same circumstances.” 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: If my 


noble and Jearned Friend means to ask 
for an examination of all sentences with 
reference to the circumstances and 
gravity of the offences, it is obvious that 
such an inquiry would be absolutely im- 
possible, because it would be endless. It 
would not exhibit any principle, but 
merely the facts upon which individual 
Judges have passed sentences. On one 
or two of the subjects under discussion 
the Legislature has already pronounced 
authoritative judgment. My noble and 
learned Friend has brought before your 
Lordships the opinion entertained by 
some persons that previous convictions 
ought not to be taken into consideration 
in sentencing prisoners. But the taking 
into consideration of previous convictions 
in delivering sentence does not depend 
upon the views of individual Judges, be- 
cause the Legislature has rendered an 
offender liable to graver punishment for 
the commission of an offence after a pre- 
vious conviction. The offender becomes 
liable to graver punishment by reason of 
that circumstance alone. It is, therefore, 
clear that the State has already pro- 
nounced its judgment upon that prin- 
ciple. If it were necessary that that 
principle should be defended, my noble 
and learned Friend has himself very 


candidly pointed out why it is the right 


of the Stite to take into consideration 
the previous career of the criminal to be 
punished. But, my Lords, it js impossible 
not to know that the variety of views 
which have prevailed from time to 
time, among Judges is only the reflex. 
of views which -have prevailed in the 
State from time to time. I will take 
the . instance given by my noble and 
learned Friend in regard to the periods 
of penal servitude. ‘There was a notable 
case in which certain bankers had been 
sentenced to 14 years’ transportation 
for the misapplication of certain secu- 
rities. The history of the legislation 
on this subject is very extraordinary, 
and reflects a considerable light upon the 
change of views, not only of the Judges, 
but of the Legislature itself. That 
offence was at that time subject, as an 
extreme penalty, to 14 years’ transporta- 
tion ; which three learned Judges thought 
ought to be inflicted in that case. ‘Two 
years afterwards, the offence was dealt 
with by the Legislature and subjected 
only to five years’ penal servitude. Then 
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came an Act of Parliament which turned 
every sentence of five years’ penal servi- 
tude into seven years. During that 
time there had been the power of in- 
flicting a sentence of three years’ penal 
servitude, but the Legislature deliberately 
took that away, making the term neces- 
sary to be inflicted five years. . When 
the Legislature has itself exhibited that 
oscillation of view it is idle to suppose 
that among those who have to administer 
punishment there will not be different 
views held as to the principles on which 
punishment should be inflicted for the 
particular offences committed by persons 
who are brought before those who have 
to administer the law ; and, unless you are 
to refer the sentences to some other 
tribunal, I do not know how you are to 
avoid the necessary result that different 
minds will take different views. Within 
the recollection of some of your Lord- 
ships the crimes of forgery and murder 
were punished with the same penalty ; 
and it was thought very undesirable to 
relax the laws which inflicted the same 
punishment as for murder for the offence 
of forgery. Now, my Lords, the objections 
to any standard which could be fixed by 
the Legislature are too obvious to require 
statement. The Legislature cannot 
foresee the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case, or see the consequences of 
every Act. There may be temptations 
such as would be very likely to influence 
persons of which the Legislature ought 
to have it in their contemplation that 
human nature might yield to. I suppose 
there are many things comprehended 
within the Criminal Law as to which it 
would be possible to say that while on 
the one hand you must enforce, so, on 
the other hand, you must not be so in- 
sensible to human frailty that you will 
inflict the extreme penalty allowed. Then 
what is the remedy ! If you are to leave it 
tothe Judge, the condition of things which 
my noble and learned Friend has 
described necessarily arises. The idio- 
syncracies of particular minds necessarily 
fasten upon some particular points. 
Others, again, will take a totally different 
view, and the views taken of the punish- 
ment to be awarded for particular 
offences, committed under varying con- 
ditions, must necessarily differ also. 1 
must say that I do not take the view of 
my noble and learned Friend as to the 
impossibility and undesirability of in- 
The Lord Chancellor 
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creasing a sentence on appeal. When 
once the right to appeal for rectification 
of judgment is given, the tribunal 
appealed to must pronounce the 
judgment which ought originally 
to have been pronounced. I do not 
agree, therefore, with my noble and 
learned Friend in what he said with 
regard to the alteration of sentences 
where they have been either too lenient 
or too severe. Every one, I am sure, 
has, at times, been struck with the in- 
adequacy of sentences, and I can only 
say that I receive many complaints of 
punishments which are too inadequate, 
as well as of punishments which are too 
severe. Ido not think there would be 
such feeling as is supposed against 
correcting, on proper principles, such 
sentences. Only last week there was 
brought before me the case of a child of 
1] years of age who had been subjected 
to the grossest cruelty and maltreatment 
by her father, and, in that case, the 
Magistrate thought it consistent with his 
duty to sentence the man to only one 
month’s imprisonment. No doubt this 
sentence would to some persons seem 
almost a licence to the father to pursue 
in the future his course of abominable 
cruelty. I believe, however, that in 
that case, as in many others, the outside 
world does not always understand the 
principles upon which the Magistrates 
proceed. No doubt the Magistrate felt 
bound to consider that the father was 
the support of the household, and that 
to sentence him to a longer term of 
imprisonment would be to sentence the 
wife and children to the workhouse. 
That would be just the sort of case in 
which a Court of Appeal could say 
whether or not the proper punishment 
had been inflicted under the particular 
circumstances, which cannot easily be 
foreseen beforehand or discovered after- 
wards except by actual evidence. Now, 
the condition of things is apparently this: 
There are two sections of people in the 
community who take different views as 
to the principle upon which punishment 
should be inflicted in.cases of repeated 
offences. Some hold that punishment 
should be inflicted upon the principle of 
trying to reform the criminal; others that 
the injurious effect of the offence upon 
the State should alone be regarded, and 
that the offence should, consequently, be 
dealt with according to its gravity. 
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Now, these different views constitute, 
perhaps, a very fair subject for debate 
and for consideration by those who are 
responsible for inaugurating legislation 
upon the subject. 1 do not mean at all 
to say that the circumstances to which 
my noble and learned Friend has called 
attention are not such circumstances as 
may well make it appropriate and fit to 
consider and discuss that question. But 
that is not a matter which involves an 
inquiry in the sense which my noble 
and learned Friend suggests, either by a 
Royal Commission or any other tribunal 
of the kind. My Lords, the conclusion 
to which I have come, and I may speak 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
is that this is a subject which they are 
not under the necessity of inquiring into 
in that way, and, though it is a fit subject 
for them to consider, that there is no 
reason why they should seek further 
than they have already got materials for 
its consideration. In that sense my 
noble and learned Friend has un- 
doubtedly made a case for inquiry by 
those who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of Government ; but I certainly 
could not recommend that any inquiry, 
either of a character so vague as to 
necessarily remit the matter to your 
Lordships again for discussion, or s0 
minute in regard to the circumstances 
under which sentences have been 
passed as to render it impossible 
that such an inquiry should ever 
come to an end, should take place. The 
circumstances connected with this sub- 
ject are familiar to us all. I congratulate 
my noble and learned Friend upon the 
candour which he has exhibited in dis- 
cussing this question. Iam aware that 
it is sometimes thought that particular 
classes of Judges are more disposed than 
others to pass severe sentences. I believe 
that is an error, and that there is no such 
distinction between classes’ of judicial 
functionaries. There is a larger number 
of Chairmen of Quarter Sessions than of 
Magistrates, and that may be one reason 
why there are greater differences of 
opinion among them; but that there is 
any reason to suppose that Judges are dis- 
posed to pass too severe or too lenient 
sentences I do not believe. I regret that 
my noble and learned Friend should have 
apparently availed himself of the assist- 
ance of those who think it incumbent 


upon them to attack the Magistrates 
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and Chairmen of Quarter: Sessions. 
However, the subject to which he has 
drawn attention is important, and the 
Government will feel bound to consider 
it, with the desire of finding some mode 
of fixing a standard or principle of in- 
flicting punishment upon offenders. But 
for that purpose they already have 
materials at their command, and there- 
fore they cannot assent to the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission. 

*Lorp COLERIDGE: My Lords, ):old- 
ing the office which I do, I think it is fit 
I should say a few words on the subject 
which my noble and learned Friend has 
brought before your Lordships’ Huse 
to-night, and in the first place that our 
thanks are due to him for the manner in 
which he has brought it forward. As 
my noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack has said—and it is hard for me 
to dispute the wisdom of his conclusion, 
although he has said he does not see 
how he can accede to the prayer of the 
noble and learned Lord Herschell—none 
of us I think who have listened to this 
Debate will say that it -is a purposeless 
Debate. And it certainly will not be 
without result, because tiie persons who 
are interested in and responsibie for the 
administration of the Criminal Law 
cannot but be impressed by the fact that 
in your Lordships’ House this has been 
thought a fit subject for grave considera- 
tion, and that the arguments of the 
advocates for two lines of punishment, so 
to speak, should have been presented to 
your Lordships for an almost judicial 
determination upon them. If I should 
venture to question anything in the 
speeches of my noble Friends it is the 
use of the term “ principle,” because I 
doubt very much whether those who 
administer the Criminal Law are con- 
scious, at’least to themselves, that they 
are administering it according to any 
elaborate or philosophical principle in 
every sentence which they pronounce. 
Speaking for myself, having thought 
a good deal about the matter and 
having a great many instances, present 
to my mind, I may say that’ when 
I pronounce sentence I do my best to 
pronounce it according to my judgment 
as the case before me appears to demand, 
and that no particular theory of one 
kind or another influences me, or is 
present to my mind, when I am inflicting 


punishment, I am compelled to inflict it 
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for the particular offence for which the 
prisoner is being tried before me. But 
I must confess—as no man who has ever 
had to deal with this subject can deny— 
that there are different guiding thoughts 
present in the minds of persons who 
approach these matters. On the one 
hand, there are persons who, as I should 
be disposed to think, are inclined to 
magnify the importance of offences 
against property ; and, on the other hand, 
there are men who may be inclined to 
think too little of offences against pro- 
perty and to magnify overmuch offences 
against the person and against life. 
That may well be when we consider that 
there are in the Courts over which I 
have the honour to preside 15 Judges, 
and as we are all, I trust, men of inde- 
pendent minds, it cannot be expected 
that in administering a complicated 
criminal system we should all proceed on 
exactly the same lines, and that a crime 
brought before one of my judicial 
brethren for adjudication and punish- 
ment will be regarded by that one Judge 
exactly as it would be regarded by my 
14 colleagues. But I very much doubt 
whether anything like the principle 
which Lord Herschell has put forward is 
really advocated by any member of the 
Bench. Speaking for myself, I am afraid 
that I am perhaps an offender in dis- 
regarding repeated convictions if the 
offences have been what I should call 
peccadilloes rather than serious crimes. 
That is a tendency of my mind; 
yet I should never dream for one 
moment of acting upon any such fallacy 
as that prior convictions of the criminal 
are not to be taken into account in 
passing sentence upon him for even the 
most trivial matter imaginable. What 1 
always feel is that one most important 


duty of a Judge is to take care that a. 


sentence does not enlist the sympathy 
of the public on the side of the criminal, 
and that is always the result, at least 
there is always that tendency, where the 
‘sentence may fairly and reasonably be 
considered excessive. Sympathy is 
always in that case enlisted on the 
wrong side. What I have always felt is, 
though your Lordships are as competent 
to form a judgment upon it as myself, 
that if a Judge punishes with great 
severity even the twentieth peccadillo, 
what is he to do in the case of 4 really 
grave offence? Ihave known a woman 
Lord Coleridge 
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to be sent to penal servitude for 15 


years for stealing a shovel. It may be 
quite true that she had previously 
stolen 16 or 17 other shovels, and 
it may appear to some that that would 
justify the 15 years’ penal servitude ; but 
I do not think so, and nothing will ever 
persuade me that I ought to punish an 
offender such as that woman as I ought 
to punish’a person who has inflicted 
gross and detestable cruelty on man, 
woman, or child. In cases like this the 
punishmentand the offence are notcorrela- 
tive, and whenever there isan excess of 
punishment, the minds of intelligent men 
are set against the law instead of being 
enlisted on its side and against the 
criminal. If you inflict severe sentences 
for such offences the weapon breaks in 
your hand. There is only one other 
matter upon which I should like to say 
a few words. I rejoice to hear from my 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack that the question of establishing a 
Court of Criminal Appeal has, at all 
events, been considered by the Govern- 
ment ;for I have long thought that the 
establishment of a Court of that kind 
would have a most powerful effect in 
promoting a greater uniformity of 
sentences. A steady course of 
decisions by a Court of Criminal Appeal, 
specially authorised to keep the adminis- 
tration of the law straight and uniform 
in these matters,and disregarding as it 
would all emotional feelings which tend 
to warp the judgment, would certainly, 
I believe, have that effect ; for those who 
have the power of inflicting sentences 
would know that they were subject to 
revision. And, my Lords, I do. not for 
a moment hesitate to accede frankly and 
entirely to the term which my noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack 
applied to sucha tribunal, that it should 
be a tribunal at large. If there is to bea 
Court of Appeal it must have the power 
not only of reducing punishment, but of 
increasing inadequate sentences. I 
have no sentimental desire simply to 
diminish punishment ; I desire to make 
it useful and in accordance with the 
righteous sentiment of the community, 
and 1 think, therefore, that a Court of 
Appeal should be left at liberty to 
diminish or increase sentences.  ‘I/here 
is one point upon which I think. with 


‘regard to the difference in sentences, 


that perhaps there is less difference 
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among Judges than appearsat first sight. 
lam thinking now of two cases, accounts 
of which your Lordships may have seen 
in the papers, which seemed very much 
the same—one case where a man did kill 
his wife, and another case in which a man 
had attempted to doso. The two might 
look at first sight very much the same. 
One wasa case of which I had personal 
cognisance, and though it was a most 
miserable case, in which a young man 
devotedly attached to his wife, had un- 
doubtedly killed her, it was a case about 
as little removed from an accident as 
could make it a crime, and the man 
was very properly convicted and sen- 
tenced to a very slight punishment. In 
the other case, which had not ended in 
death, there had been a most deliberate 
and brutal attempt to murder an un- 
fortunate woman, and it met with ‘a 
very heavy punishment. Both cases 
were apparently very much the same, 
though one was punished lightly and the 
other severely. I give thatas an instance 
upon which I ask your Lordships to 
believe that unless you really know the 
whole circumstances of a case, unless 
you are present at the trial and know 
the way in which the thing has been 
presented, you may be entirely misled 
in contrasting one case with another 
without a full knowledge of the circum- 
stances. I will only add that I thank 
both my noble and learned Friends for 
the speeches they have made. 

*Lorpv NORTON: My Lords, it may 
seem somewhat presumptuous in me to 
venture to add a few words to a debate 
which has been carried on by the highest 
legal authorities in this House ; but as 
one who, during a long period, has 
constantly attended to legislation and 
administration on this subject, what I 
have to say may not be considered 
unworthy of attention. My noble 
and learned Friend Lord Herschell 
has asked for an inquiry into the 
principles which guide the decisions 
of our Judges in criminal cases in the 
hope of diminishing the present unequal 
incidence of punishments. I think a more 
important subject of inquiry would be 
the actual penal systém itself, and the 
nature and degrees of the punishment. 
Nor do I think it would be useful 
to attempt to control the idiosyncracies 
of Judges. The punishments require 
to be more accurately adjusted. The 
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Report’ of the Commission ~ upon 
Criminal Law in 1834 ‘laid great stress 
upon the law’s uncertainty, arising out 
of the wide discretionary power given to 
Judges, and tlie want of definition. 
The variety in the administration ‘of 
the penal system was said to spread 
the belief among offenders that severity 
of punishment depended upon accidental 
circumstances. Iu respect of ‘secondary 
punishments, the Commissioners’ said 
what was wanted was'a more constant 
legislative supervision of our system and 
greater discrimination in the infliction of 
sentences. What’ we want is not to 
limit the discretion ‘of Judges, which is 
absolutely necessary and ‘inevitable, butto 
give them better opportunities by our 
penal system to adapt punishment to 
particular casés which come before 
them, for it is impossible to formn- 
late the infinite variety of circum- 
stances of cases which come before our 
Judges at Assizes and before Quarter 
Sessions. In 1834, when that Report was 
made, there was no step in our pénal 
system between’ death and _ trans- 
portation. I, myself, had some share 
in obtaining the first decisive vote 
of the House of, Commons against 
transportation, when the conditions of 
colonisation and the state of our Colonies 
rendered it impracticable any longer, and 
T also served on the Committees which 
substituted the punishment of penal 
servitude. But I thought a great 
mistake was made by those Com- 
mittees in measuring the terms of 
the new by the terms of the old 
punishment, there being nothing 
parallel between them, and there being 
no reason why a ‘certain number of 
years of transportation should in any way 
be represented by a certain proportion 
of penal servitude. Fromthat date to the 
present time, there have been a succession 
of Royal Commissions and’ Acts’ varying 
the terms of penal servitude. One 
Commission, after a panit from an in- 
crease of crime, immediately increased 
the term of penal servitude, as though 
that were certain to be a ‘more 
effective. punishment. From time to 
time changes were made under 
the Reports‘ of those successive Com- 
missions, and Acts of Parliament have 
been passed down to 2 very recent year 
varying the terms of penal servitude, 
and so ragged has the system become 
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that at this moment there isa large gap 
between the maximum term of imprison- 
meat (18 months) and the minimum 
term of penal servitude (five years) the 
intermediate terms having slipped out of 
our Statute Book. I am very g'ad to 
hear that it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to re-introduce 
the minimum term of three years’ penal 
servitude. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
noble Lord is mistaken in supposing I 
said that. 1 did not say so. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I do not think 
my nob's and learned Friend said that ; 
but I gathered that that was the case 
from what I understood to have been 
stated by the Home Secretary in the 
other House. I understood him to state 
that the Government proposed it. 

*Lorp NORTON: I thought that 
was stated by Lord Herschell. However, 
I hope it will be restored within an early 
date, as I believe that a term of 
three years’ penal servitude is very 
much wanted. What is clear at the 
present moment, as has been stated 
by Official Authorities, is that the punish- 
ments of imprisonment and penal servi- 
tude have been identical. They are both 
carried out in the prisons of this country, 
and only differ in duration. There is, 
of course, some difference in treatment 
during the various periods of the punish- 
ment, but they are both carried out in 
the prisonsof thiscountry. Whatwekave, 
therefore, to do is to make a proper 
graduation of prison punishment. The 
misfortune is that we are now practically 
reduced to this one sole form of punish- 
ment. Iam glad to see that even an ex- 
tension of my noble Friend Lord Mill- 
town’s Bill has passed a Second Read- 
ing in the other House, which shows 
that we are beginning to see that 
the abandonment of that most effective 
of all punishments—corporal punishment 
—was a mistake, and that we shall add to 
the effect of our penal system if we restore 
its infliction in suitable cases. Fines 
are by no means impossd as they might 
be, with a summary mode of recovering 
them. Sureties for good conduct might 
relieve the contents of our gaols, 
in lighter cases. We might in those 
ways, I think, improve a good deal 
what I may call the adaptation of 
our penal system to every variety 
of crime. The use of all these punish- 
Lord Norton 
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ments must, of course, depend upon 
the principle observed in the ad- 
ministration of our system. . The 
object of all punishment is to deter from 
a repetition of the offence. The Com. 
missioners of 1863. lay that down. as | 
the true penal principle, and that punish- 
ment should be as severe as is consistent 
with the health of the prisoner, and 
should never be longer than is necessar 
to make it deterrent. Many of the 
cases which have been cited by my noble 
and learned Friend show that in the 
minds of learned Judges, and in the 
contemplation of Legislature. too, the 
measure of severity is the length of 
the punishment. But it, very often 
happens that the length of the. term 
of punishment is a dilution of its 
severity, while frequently the shortness 
of the term is a means of more effective 
severity. Length of sentence has been ad- 
vocated as a means of reforming 
prisoners under detention in prison ; but I 
do not think that there can be a worse 
place for reforming a man’s character, or 
improving his moral condition, than a 
prison, and. we are falling into the 
double mistake, as it seems to me, of treat- 
ing our prisons as reformatories, and 
reformatories as prisons. The only 
reforming of character in prison is 
by way of deterring the criminal 
from the repetition of his offence. You 
may educate a hypocrite in a cell, and 
you may damage the faculties of his 
mind, but you cannot train him for 
healthy life during detention in prison. 
Reform a man as much as you 
can while deterring him, but that 
must be the principal object of his 
imprisonment ; the reformation is 
merely incidental. I do not hesitate 
to say that no punishment at all would 
be better than an undeterrent punish- 
ment. An undeterrent punishment js 
simply a useless infliction upon a man 
to the sacrifice of his wife and family 
and to the failure of his possible 
restoration to a useful position in. the 
country. It is quite clear from the 
cases which my noble and learned Friend 
has cited that our present prison system 
is undeterrent. -The number of, re-com- 
mitments to every prison in the country 
shows that it is undeterrent. You may 
go through all our prisons and you will 
not find in the cells 1 case in 20 of 
a first conviction. There may be some 
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 gauses of recommitments, which .are 
‘external to inefficiency of imprisonment, 
but their recurrence 10 and 20 times 
proves the fact of undeterrence. The 
inquiry, then, must not only be as 
to our present administration of punish- 
ment, but into the nature of the punish- 
‘ments themselves and the rendering them 
more effective. The main thing to find 
out is how to restore our penal system to 
efficiency ; not to guide our Judges in its 
administration, nor.to form a cast-iron 
rule, which would leave Judges no dis- 
cretion. A perfectly graduated scale of 
punishments would enable Judges to 
adapt their sentences to the nature of the 
offences brought before them for the pur- 
pose of deterring from their repetition. 
The latest Reports of both the PrisonCom- 
missioners and the Directors of Prisons, 
and now those two Bodies are the same, 
show, both in the case of local prisons 
and of convict prisons, a decrease 
of crime which has certainly gone on in 
recent years. People may be misled into 
supposing that that decrease has been 
caused by the efficiency of our punish- 
ments, and that that is a proof that 
there is no need for any change of sys- 
tem. I do not believe that at all; but 
that what has caused the decrease of 
crime has been improved habits of life, 
operation of reformatories in breaking 


’ up of haunts and nurseries of crime, and 


the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies 
throughout the Kingdom finding em- 
ployment for prisoners on the completion 
of their punishment, and thus prevent- 
ing their relapse into crime. I do not 
think we can attribute much of it to 
the efficiency of our present system. 

*Toe Earn or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I should not have said a word in 
this discussion had it not so chanced 
that in the year 1879 I was Chairman 
of a Commission for inquiry into the 
working of our system of penal servi- 
tude. Incidentally to that inquiry some 
of these questions were considered, and 
it might, be as well that I should 
remind the House of what some 
of your Lordships may have for- 
gotten has been the course of legis- 
lation upon one or two of these points. 
In 1863 a very important Commission 
was appointed on the working of the 
Penal Servitude Acts, and in consequence 
of the Report of that Commission the 
sentence of three years’ penal servitude 
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was done away with, the minimum 
term being fixed at five years. In all 
cases of second convictions the minimum 
term of penal servitude was raised to 
seven years. Then, as 1 have mentioned, 
I had the honour to. preside over the 
Commission which was appointed jin 
1879, to inquire into our system of penal 
servitude. That Commission also inci- 
dentally considered the subject of 
criminal punishments generally. Acting 
upon the evidence which was given by 
the specialists, including some of the 
most experienced of Her Majesty’s Judges 
who were called beforethe Commissioners, 
they recommended that the provision 
that there should be a minimum sentence 
of seven years on a second con- 
viction should be repealed on the 
ground that it worked extremely ill, 
and that provision was accordingly 
abolished. The Commissioners at the same 
time recommended that the sentence of 
three years should not be restored, as 
they did not think that an adequate term 
of penal servitude. Without dwelling 
on. those two points, I am quite satisfied 
that it was right to get rid of the second 
minimum seutence of seven years,* for 
the obvious reason that Judges were in 
many cases put in a position which 
made it impossible to properly apportion 
their sentences. Either they must 
impose a sentence of penal servitude for 
seven years, which was too severe, or 
have recourse to a term of imprisonment 
for one year and a half, which was too 
light. That shows the extreme diffieulty 
of the Legislature laying down specific 
laws upon this subject. You cannot 
possibly foresee what may be the 
shades of difference in _ particular 
cases, and it is, therefore, extremely 
dangerous to lay down special provisions 
as to maximum and minimum sentences. 
I would not say there are not argu- 
ments in favour of'intermediate sen- 
tences between two years’ imprisonment 
and five years’ penal servitude. But the 
House should remember that the system 
has been tried, and the three years’ penal 
servitude sentence has been condemned, 
on the ground that it left no margin for 
remission of punishment in consideration 
of good behaviour in prison; and with- 
out such a provision prison discipline is - 
impossible. Then there is this considera- 
tion which has arisen since we made our 
Report. Undoubtedly, the fact that 
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there is no sentence between 18 months 
and five years is an imperfection in our 
law; but I do not think it follows that 
that gap must be filled by a sentence of 
three years’ penal servitude. No doubt 
there has been a great change in the 
prison system since 1864, all the prisons 
being now under the management of the 
Government. I gather from the Reports 
of the Prison Commissioners that the 
difference between the treatment of 
prisoners in penal servitude and in prison 
is a difference of name, and no longer a 
difference in principle, and that there 
has ceased to be that dividing line which 
formerly existed. It seems to me that it 
is a matter for consideration and inquiry 
as to whether some general change 
should not be made in the system, and 
whether some better system could not 
be devised. A sentence of penal servi- 
tude is looked upon now as marking a 
graver kind of crime, and it is a matter 
for consideration whether, if that dis- 
tinction were broken down, it might not 
diminish the deterrent effect of the 
administration of the law upon criminals. 
Upon that point I will give no opinion ; 
but I think the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack has not given sufficient 
weight to the undoubted fact that some 
Judges and Chairmen of Quarter Sessions 
proceed upon the theory that long sen- 
tences should be imposed upon habitual 
offenders irrespective, to a great extent, 
of the nature of the offences, and 
others take into account only the par- 
ticular offence which the criminal has 
committed. I cannot help feeling that 
that difference of opinion has proceeded 
too far, and that it has caused results so 
extraordinary in the differences between 
sentences pronounced that it is a matter 
which Her Majesty’s Government should 
consider. I think it would be very 
worth while to consider whether some 
form of punishment could not be 
devised which could stand between the 
maximum of imprisonment and the 
minimum of penal servitude. I should 
certainly have thought it would have 
been possible to have brought that matter 
b2fore a Commission ; but, at all events, 
I hope Her Majesty’s Government will 
give their best consideration to the points 
which have been raised. 

*LorpD MORRIS: My Lords, it is pos- 
sible the House will not consider I am 
intruding unduly in this discussion, as I 

The Earl of Kimberley 
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have had the opportunity of gaining 
some experience in regard to this subject 
from having filled the office which I held 
in the Sister Country, and having been 
engaged for many years in the ad- 
ministration of the Criminal Law in that 
part of the United Kingdom. That will, 
I think, plead my apology for intruding 
on the time and attention of the House. 
I shall certainly not inflict upon your 
Lordships a long speech, because I am of 
opinion, though we have heard a great 
deal of discussion as to whether long 
sentences are a deterrent punishment or 
not, that long speeches are certain] 

very often a great punishment ; but they 
are not so often a punishment to those 
who deliver them, and perhaps the 
punishment does not fall upon the right 
persons. I think my noble and learned 
Friend opposite has done some good by 
ventilating this subject; but I do not 
think he can urge it further than as 
somewhat of an exercitation upon the 
subject, because the noble and learned 
Lord upon the Woolsack has stated that 
in his opinion, an opinion in which I 
take the liberty of saying I entirely con- 
cur, it is not a subject for inquiry before 
either a Committee or aRoyal Commission. 
In this regard apparently two different 
sects have sprung up among the Judges 
of England, upon this question of criminal 
punishments, in which the prophets on 
either side can do what other prophets 
cannot, that is to say, they can ensure 
that their prophecies shall take effect, by 
the infliction of such sentences as they 
think fit within the maximum punish- 
ment prescribed by the Legislature. The 
matter has been dealt with somewhat as 
it appears to me as if it was left at large 
to any learned Judge, like an EKastern 
Cadi inflicting punishment and awarding 
as many strokes as he pleases to be given 
to anybody brought before him. But our 
Judges have to award within that which 
the Legislature has stated shall be the 
punishment. For each crime there is a 
maximum punishment allotted, and there 
is a natural elasticity left to the Judge 
for the exercise of his discretion. With 
regard to this matter of principle, as it 
is called, like a great many other 
matters of principle which we hear of 
nowadays, it is really a matter of detail. 
Judges like other people will take 
different views of the same state of facts. 
An offence which appears very grave to 
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one Judge does not appear at all so grave 
‘to another. The idiosyncracies of one 
Judge can never be guaged by the feel- 
ings of other. On one occasion in Ire- 
land 1 remember an effort was made to 
bring about an interchange of opinions 
among the Irish Judges. The Lord 
Chief Baron Pallas brought the subject 
before a meeting of the Irish Judges. He 
was anxious that some rough idea at least 
should be arrived at as to the gradations 
of punishment within the maximum 
which the law imposes. But he found 
that was impossible, nay, more, un- 
reasonable, because a Judge should 
decide according to his own conscientious 
opinion, and not the opinion of someone 
else. and should, within the limit which 
the law allows him, inflict that which he 
considers an adequate punishment. It 
appears to me also that this is only the 
fringe of a much wider question, and I 
should much deprecateinterfering withthe 
larger question by dealing only with the 
fringe of it. It is only part of the larger 
question of the Criminal Code of this 
country. No less than 12 years ago, 
my right hon. and noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India, then 
Home Secretary, issued a Commission 
to four of the most experienced 
Judges that could be put upon 
it—Lord Blackburn, Mr. Justice Lush, 
Mr. Justice Stephen, Lord Justice 
Barry—to report aon this subject, that 
Commission brought in a Report. It is 
now a matter of 12 years’ standing, but 
nothing has been done uponit yet. That 
really is the matter to be dealt with, and 
it must be dealt with practically, becuuse 
in a revised Cod? crimes would have to 
be defined in different classes to those in 
which they are placed at present. At 
present they are classed far too generally 
in their extent. Take, for instance, the 
crime of manslaughter ; a manslaughter 
may be actually a murder, but a jury 
taking a merciful view of it will only 
bring in a verdict of manslaughter. 
Well, that crime dwindles down until 
you come to causing death by mere 
negligence, simply by carelessness in 
driving over somebody in the street. 
Nay, more, it might even reach a stage 
where there was no negligence, but 
where homicide had occurred by accident, 
the person committing it being engaged 
in some unlawful act of another character 
altogether. Well, the gradations of 
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punishment are correlative. They range 
from penal servitude for life to a fine 
of 6d.; or ordering a prisoner merely 
to be kept in custody until the even- 
ing, or letting him out altogether on 
his own recognisances. Punishments 
might be fixed for each subdivided 
class of offences by which the respon- 
sibility of the Judge would be very much 
lessened ; but I cannot, with great 
respect to my noble and learned Friend, 
see how any Commission or Committee 
of Inquiry could throw light upon the 
question as to the view :which different 
Judges may take of the same state of 
facts, within the bounds which the law 
allows them by fixing a maximum 
punishment. Upon those grounds 1 am 
glad that the noble and learned Lord 
upon the Woolsack considers that the 
subject should be dealt with by Govern- 
ment, and not merely by the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Inquiry or a 
Commission. 


Lorv HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 


am, of course, very well satisfied 
that Her Majesty's Government 
themselves propose to enter vpon 


the inquiry which I advocate, with 
the view to dealing with it hereafter. 
I trust that the result of that inquiry 
may be satisfactory, though I confess 
still to a doubt whether it would not be 
more advantageous to institute some 
other form of inquiry previous to the 
introduction of legislation. It has been 
said that there have been oscillations in 
the view which the Legislature has 
taken in the matter from time to time. 
If so, would it not be important to 
inquire what has been the practical 
result of the operation of those changes 
of system—whether crime has increased 
or decreased, and whether the number of 
prisoners returning after light sentences 
is greater or less? Surely, as a pre- 
liminary to any step towards legislation, 
it would be desirable to very carefully 
compare the results of those oscillations 
of view in different directions. 

Tus Eart or NORTHBROOK: I do 
not know whether the noble Lord has a 
right of reply. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: Not 
upon a Motion. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: That is so; and 
in those circumstances I will merely ex- 
press the hope that the Government will 
give the matter carly attention, and that 
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if no other inquiry is made than that by 
the Government themselves, they will, 
before proposing any legislation, favour 
the House with Returns or statistics as 
to the results of light sentences where 
they have been tried, in order to afford 
means of comparison between different 
places. It is of great importance that 
the House should be put in possession of 
such Returns, and if the Government do 
not lay them on the Table of the House 
I shall take an opportunity of moving 
for them at a future time. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 


Seven o’clock, till t>-morrow, a 
quarter part Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 21st April, 1890. 


Mr. Spraxer’s Indisposition,—The 
House being met, the Clerk at the Table 
informed the House of the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Speaker, owing to indis- 
position. 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table ; and, after Prayers, tovk the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant 
to the Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 





SCHOOLS IN LEWIS. 


Dr. MACDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether complaints have reached him 
that under pressure from Mr. Robertson, 
Inspector of Schools in Lewis, the teacher 
of .Lionel School, about a month ago, 
felt compelled to show Mr. Robertson all 
the telegrams, private or otherwise, 
which he had received since the Ist of 
January ; and whether Mr. Robertson 
requires the services of an assistant to 
enable him to superintend the compara- 
tively small number of schools in the 
island ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute): I have not been able 
to obtain the necessary information to 
enable me to reply to this question. I 

Lord Herschell 
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must, therefore, ask the hon. Gentle- 
man to repeat the question on a later 


day. 


THE SCOTCH [PROCURATOR FISCAL. 

Dr. MACDONALD: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether any steps are 
being taken, or are intended to be taken, 
by the Government, to confine Procnra- 
tor Fiscals in Scotland to their official 
duties as such, so as to put a stop to the 
present- system of such public officials 
competing with ordinary solicitors for 
legal work in the Scotch Courts ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: As vacan- 
cies occur in these offices, the question of 
restriction to the official duties is always 
considered, and in recent cases they have 
been so restricted. Arrangements have 
also recently been completed by which 
the Procurator Fiscal at Lochmaddy has 
been restricted from private practice. 


THE CROFTERS' HOLDINGS ACT. 

Dr. MACDONALD: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether crofting and 
fishery villages, built under the Scottish 
Fishery Village Act, come under “The 
Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1886 ” ; 
whether Shieldaig, in the parish of Apple- 
cross, Rossshire, has been built under 
said Fishery Act ; on what conditions or 
leases were houses generally built in 
such fishery viilages, and to whom do or 
did the beaches in front of such villages 
belong; where are the plans, maps, 
charters, or other documents pertaining 
to such villages (Shieldaig especially) 
preserved, and how accessible; what 
restrictions and powers, if any, were put 
on or given to feu holders in such fishery 
villages, as to killing or taking of deer, 
game, and salmon, and have such restric- 
tionsand powers, if any, been subsequently 
repealed by the passing of Game Salmon 
Fishery or other Acts ; and was property 
in such fishery villages (built under the 
Scottish Fishery Village Act) exempted 

from all or any parish or county taxes ? 
*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : Presum- 
ably the hon. Member refers to the Acts 
relating to the British Fisheries Society, 
there being no Statute with the title 
given in the question. Crofters in 
properties held by this Society would, I 
think, come under the Crofters’ Act if 
they were otherwise eligible under that 
Act.. This, however, is a question for 
the Commission to settle. I am informed 
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that Shieldaig never was one of the 
settlements of the Society, and that 
Pulteneytown is now the only village 
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visited it to gain the required informa- 
tion, or conferred with the gentlemen 
who are actively pushing forward the 


held by the Society, the other settlements | proposed Portmahomack Railway, to hear 


having all been given up more than 50 
years ago. The Acts above referred to 
empowered the Society to levy dues, &c. 
for harbours, but left the question of 
foreshores untouched. The conditions of 
building were similar to those in Feu 
Charters, except in the cases of houses in 
the landward part of any settlement, such 
houses (a3 was the case in Pulteney- 
town), weregenerally built by the Society, 
the tenants doing the carting. It is sup- 
posed that the plans, &c., were given up 
to the purchasers of the settlements. 
Those relating to Pulteneytown may be 
seen at the office of the Society at Wick. 
So far as I can ascertain no restrictions 
were imposed in regard to taking game, 
and in Pulteneytown no rights have ever 
been asserted. There is no exemption 
from taxes in Pulteneytown, and there is 
no reason to believe that any such 
exemption existed in the other settle- 
ments. 


THE URRAY SPECIAL WATER AND 
DRAINAGE DISTRICT. 

Dr. MACDONALD : I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether he is aware that 
the Public Works Loans Commissioners 
refused a loan to the Urray Special 
Water and Drainage District, after the 
granting of said loan had been recom- 
mended by the Board of Supervision, on 
the ground that sufficient security was 
not offered by the rates; and whether, 
in view of the recent decision of the 
Lord Ordinary that the whole parish is 
liable, they are now prepared to advance 
the money required ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am 
aware that this loan was refused on the 
ground stated. No further application 
has been made to the Loans Com- 
missioners. If the case is presented in 
any new aspect it will receive considera- 


_ tion. 


THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
COMMISSION. 

Dr. MACDONALD: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether the officer of the 
Fishery Board, on whose recommenda- 
tion it was refused to grant a visit of the 
West Highland Commission to Port- 
mahomack, resides in that district, or 


their‘ arguments in its favour, and 
geneially discuss the “‘ pros” and “ cons” 
with them ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : Port- 
mahomack is in the Dornoch Frith, and 
so not within the scope of the inquiry of 
the West Highland Commission. The 
Report of the Fishery Officer referred to 
(which as a matter of fact was favourable 
to the views of those persons who 
petitioned in favour of this place) in no 
way influenced the refusal referred to i 
the question. ; 


THE GRAND ORANGE LODGE OF 
BRITISH AMERICA. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he can state the pro- 
visions of a Bill “to incorporate the 
Grand Orange Lodge of British America,” 
which has passed the Canadian House 
of Commons and the Senate by consider- 
able majorities ; and if it has received 
the assent of the Governor General of 
Canada ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
¥yoR THE COLONIES (Baron H. ve 
Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
Bill is primarily one for the object of 
providing educational assistance and 
charitable relief to such members of the 
Lodge as need it, and for the establish- 
ment of a benefit fund. The Governor 
General has been asked by telegraph 
whether he has assented to the Bill, but 
his reply has not yet been received. 


IRELAND—Mx. SUB-COMMISSIONER 
BELL. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg toask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
enant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that Mr. Bell, now a Sub-Commissioner 
engaged in fixing rents in the County 
Cavan, before his appointment, had 
acted as paid valuer for many landlords 
in that county; whether, since his 
appointment, Mr. Bell has acted as Sub- 
Commissioner in cases where the land- 
lord was his former employer, and in 
one case, at Cootzhill, fixed, as Sub- 
Commissioner, the rent of a farm which 
he had previously valued for the land- 
lord ; and whether, under the circum- 
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stances, Mr. Bell will be retained as a 
Sub-Commissioner in the County Cavan 
or elsewhere ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Land Commissioners report 
that Mr. Bell was appointed to the Com- 
mission upwards of eight years ago, and 
that he has since been continuously 
enzazed in the work of the Commission. 
He has kept no record whatever of any 
valuations he may have made prior to 
that appointment. He has no recollec- 
tion of his having taken part, as a matter 
of fact, in fixing a rent on a holding 
which he had on a former occasion 
inspected for the landlord. The Com- 
missioners see no reason why this 
gentleman should not be retained as an 
Assistant Commissioner. 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that from time 
to tim during the last 16 years applica- 
tions have been made to the Grand Jury 
of the County Cavan for contributions 
towards the maintenance of Catholic 
children from the county detained in 
Catholic Industrial Schools under “The 
Industrial Schools (Ireland) Act, 1868,” 
and that, though the vast majority of 
cesspayers are Catholics, such applica- 
tions have been persistently refused, on 
the alleged ground that a standing order 
prevented the Grand Jury from con- 
tributing to any industrial school ; 
whether he is aware that since 1881 
upplications for similar contributions to 
Protestant industrial schools, made in 
the same statutory form and under 
similar circumstances, have every year 
been granted ; whether such Protestant 
industrial schools were described as re- 
formatories in the published Abstract of 
Presentments, in order to make it appear 
that the contribution was obligatory, and 
not, as in the case of industrial schools, 
voluntary ; whether, in their Return to 
the Inspector of Industrial Schools in 
Ireland, made in respect of the year 
1888, the Grand Jury reported that their 
contributions to industrial schools were 
nil, adding in a note “ 2s. 6d. for schools 
already on the books,” although one of 
the Protestant schools to which a con- 
tribution was made during 1888 had not 
previously been on the books; whether 
Mr, Knox 
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the attention of the Auditor of the Local 
Government Board has been called to the 
matter; if his attention has been called 
to the statement of the Secretary to the 
Grand Jury to the Auditor, that the 
grant had been obtained by the 
Protestant industrial schools by falso 
pretences, and if he can say on what 
foundation this accusation was made; 
and what action the Local Government 
Board propese to take to secure treat- 
ment for Catholic similar to that which 
has been accorded to Protestant schoo's ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The pro- 
ceedings of Grand Juries not being 
under the control of the Executive 
Government, I am not in possession of 
detailed information on the subject of 
this question. It appears that the Grand 
Jury did, for a time, contribute to the 
funds of the Meath Protestant Male and 
Female Industrial Schools, but that at 
last Assizes they refused to continue the 
contribution. The Local. Government 
Board have no control over Grand Juries 
in regard to their presentments. 


THE IRISH LAND COURTS. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he will give a Return showing 
the dates of the last sittings of the Land 
Courts in each county in Ireland, with 
the number of applications for judicial 
rents undisposed of in each county on 
31st March, specifying how many of 
these applications are more than six 
months old ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Member will move for the Return it will 
be granted. 


THE LAND PURCHASE ACT. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if, in view 
of his statement to the House on 21st 
July, 1887, that the equitable Clauses of 
the Land Bill then under consideration 
formed an “expeditious method of ap- 
plying the principle of a sliding scale so 
as to obtain a temporary remission of 
rents until the purchase scheme can be 
carried,” the Government propose the 
continuance of any such provisions in 
favour of tenants whose landlords decline 
to treat for the sale of their holdings 
under the Land Purchase Act ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The provisions 
of the Act of 1887 referred to were in- 
tended to meet a temporary necessity. 
The principle of a sliding scale for judi- 
cial rents would seem to have little con- 
nection with a scheme of land purchase. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL FOR 
IRELAND—SALE OF LIQUOR. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Government now intend to introduce a 
Local Government Bill for Ireland this 
Session; and, if so, whether such Bill 
will be upon similar lines to the Acts 
passed for England and Scotland, as 
intimated in Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Specch, or if it will contain any provision 
for giving powers to Local Authorities to 
control the hours during which Exciseable 
liquors are sold in Ireland, or any such 
regulations ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The possibility 
of introducing a Local Government Bill 
for Ireland during the course of the Ses- 
sion must depend upon the progress of 
other Government business which at 
present stands before it. But, of course, 
the Government adheres to the intentions 
expressed on this subject in Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech from the 
Throne. It is not asual t» state the 
provisions of any Bill before it is read the 
first time ; but no inconvenience can, I 
think, arise from my informing my hon. 
Friend that the Irish Bill would not 
differ from that passed for England and 
Scotiand in respect of containing provi- 
sions for giving powers to Local Authori- 
ties to control the hours during which 
Excisable liquors are sold. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I assume 
it may be understood that the question 
of the introduction of the Bill is still an 
open one, and that it will be open for hon. 
Members to move provisions connected 
with legislation ‘for the liquor traffic, 
and to take the sense of the House upon 
them. 


*Mr. LEA: I beg to give notice 
that to-morrow—the Chief Secretary 
having informed the House that the 
Local Government Bill for Ireland 
to be introduced this Session, as inti- 
mated in the Speech from the Throne, 
will be upon similar lines as the Acts 
passed for England and Scotland, and 
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will not contain any provisions giving 
Local Authorities power to control the 
hours during which the trade in 
Excisable liquors shall be cartied on in 
Treland, I will move that— 

“This House is of opinion that there is 
nothing to prevent it from proceeding further 
with legislation in relation to the control of and 
trade in Excisable liquors in Ireland, any 
previous Resolution of the House notwith- 
standing.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): In connection with the Motion of 
which my hon. Friend has just given 
notice I wish to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, in view of the promise 
which the Chief Secretary gave on 
February 1, 1889, with the authority of 
the Prime Minister, that the Govern- 
ment would do the best they could to 
facilitate the passing of the Bill of my 
hon. Friend, he will give facilities to- 
morrow night,for the discussion of my 
hon. Friend’s Motion ? 


*Tur FIRST LORD or txt TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, Westminster) : 
I think I am not in a position to give 
facilities, much as I should wish it. I 
do not know that I have it in my power 
to do so; but I will inquire whether it 
is in the power of the Government to 
assist the hon. Gentleman to obtain a 
decision of the House upon this Mo- 
tion. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that in consequence of 
the decision of the House in favour of 
an Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. J. O'Connor) there was a 
difficulty in bringing on the Bill of my 
hon. Friend ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There can be no 
doubt that a misunderstanding has 
arisen as to the effect of the Resolution 
to which the House came; but I may 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Government voted that the words 
“do not stand part of the Question.” I 
should be glad, in view of the misappre- 
hension, to do anything in my power to 
give the House an opportunity to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the Bill. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: One word more. 
That is the reason why we are anxious 
that the Resolution of my hon. Friend 
should, if possible, come on to-morrow. 

. *Mr. W. H. SMITH: I can only repeat 
what I have said already. 
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THE LAND COMMISSION—KING’S 
COUNTY. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr)‘ 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
awar2 that in the Kinz’s County there 
are cases entered for hearing by the 
Land Commission since 1887 which have 
not been heard ; and if he will cause these 
cases to be heard by the Commission; and, 
if necessary, appoint further Commis- 
sioner: to relieve these applicants from the 
difficulties under which they suffer ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that the matter is 
as stated in the first paragraph of the 
question. A Sub-Commission has been 
sitting continuously in the King’s County 
for upwards of six months, and the Com- 
missioners have made arrangements to 
send another set of lay «Assistant Com- 
missioners into the county, which will 
be done at the earliest date practicable. 


Mr. MOLLOY: Already these cases 
are three years in arrear. When is it 
likely that the sub-Commissioners will 
visit King’s County ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners siy that the duties will 
be discharged at the earliest practicable 
opportunity. The arrears I am glad to 
say are diminishing, and I may remind 
the House that I was desirous of intro- 
dueing a Bill dealing with them both 
last year and the year before. 


MURDER OF A NATIVE OF INDIA. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether the 
Secretary of State has obtained or can 
obtain, any Report regarding the military 
aspects of the case in which a soldier 
named O’Hara and another were tried 
for the murder of a native, and the 
state of discipline disclosed at the trial 
in a cantonment in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, where a party of 
soldiers, after drinking in the canteen, 
broxe out of barracks with their rifles 
and ammunition, and after various out- 
rages in search of drink, mortally 
wounded a native who failed to supply 
them; and then, after spending some 
hours of a fine moonlight night plunder- 
ing liquor, firing rifles in a wanton way, 
and conducting themselves in a drunken 
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and outrageous manner, impressed a 
cart, and in that conveyance openly 
came home by the high road and re- 
entered barracks ; whether. he has: ob- 
served that neither at the time did the 
Military Authorities interfere, nor for 
weeks after was anything done to 
identify the soldiers, and when, later, in 
response to an offer by the magistrate 
of pardon and reward one of the soldiers 
testified against the others, his evidence 
was so uncorroborated that eventually 
the High Court acquitted and discharged 
the accused, and justice has altogether 
failed ; and whether, in communicating 
with the Military Authorities, the Secre- 
tary of State will inquire into the whole 
matter as a question of military dis- 
cipline ? 

Tat UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): 
No Report has been received by the Secre- 
tary of State, but he will call for one 
from the Government of India. 


the Volunteers. 


DEATHS FRUM ELECTRIC CURRENTS. 
Mr. JAMES (Gateshead) : I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether any information has been re- 
ceived as to the number of deaths of 
recent years in the United States from 
electric currents from wires overhead or 
otherwise in the United States; and 
whether there would be any objection to 
lay this information before Parliament ! 


*Tne PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, Bristol, 
W.): No, Sir; the Board of Trade have 
received no official information as to the 
number of deaths from electric currents 
in the United States. I am, however, 
endeavouring to obtain information, and 
shall be happy to lay upon the Table 
of the House any that I receive. 


EQUIPMENT OF THR VOLUNTEERS. 

Str HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, S8.E.): I beg to ask the:Seere- 
tary of State for War what steps, if any, 
the Government propose to take to give 
practical effect to the vote of this House . 
of the 13th March last, declaring that 
the necessary equipment required to 
make the Volunteers effective for service, 
in case of emergency, should be provided 
at the public expense ; and what expec- 
tations he can hold out of those steps 
being taken at an early date ? 
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*The SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srayuopg, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has already informed the 
House that it is the intention of the 
Government to give practical effect to 
the vote in question; but, pending certain 
inquiries, I think I had better postpone 
giving further details. But I propose to 
take action very shortly. If my hon. 
and gallant Friend puts a question to me 
on this subject in a week or a fortnight 
I may be able to answer him. 


THE MENAI SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

Captain VERNEY (Bucks, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether it is the case that the 
woodwork of the roadway of the Menai 
Suspension Bridge, laid down about eight 
years ago, was constructed of unseasoned 
timber, and already shows signs of 
decay ; whether it was surveyed by Mr. 
Baker in 1888, and reported as likely 
ouly to last five years longer; what was 
the total cost of relaying the roadway ; 
whether the original timbers of the road- 
way lasted about 60 years, and were 
then found to be mostly sound ; whether 
he will lay Mr. Baker’s Report upon the 
Table of the House ; and whether it is 
the case that the Menai Bridge tolls 
have been recently increased, so as to be 
in many cases double what they were a 
few months ago ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Ptunxer, University of 
Dublin): (1) The woodwork of the 
roadway laid down in 1878 is showing 
signs of d2cay—although it was supposed 
to have been constructed of “seasoned,” 
though not “creosoted” timber. (2) The 
bridge was surveyed by Sir Benjamin 
Baker in 1888. He then reported that 
“the floor will not have a life of many 
years, but its condition is fairly good at 
the present time, and need cause no anx 
iety.” (3) The precise cost of relaying 
the floor in 1878 is not on record, but it 
was about £5,000. (4) The previous 
floor seems to have been laid down in 
1839. It was in a very unsound state 
when renewed in 1878. (5) There is no 
objection to laying Sir B. Baker’s Report 
on tae Table. (6) The rates of toll have not 
been recently increased ; but the method 
of levying the toll has been altered, in a 
way which leads to more frequent pay- 
ments of toll, and this practically amounts 


" {Appt 21, 1890} 
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to an increase of the tolls. The change 
has been made by the Board’s lessee, as 
he says, in his own defence, and entirely 
within his right. 


THE YEOMANRY. 

Mr. CORNWALLIS (Maidstone): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he intends to devote any portion 
of the sum of £150,000, that he is going 
to expend on the equipment of the 
Auxiliary Forces, towards the equipment 
of the Yeomanry ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir. The 
fund in question is only granted for the 
purposes of the Volunteer Force. 


WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE IN SCOT- 
LAND. 

Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and 
Selkirk): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether, at the Union between 
England and Scotland, the sum of 
£2,000 was set apart for the encourage- 
ment of woollen manufacturing in the 
shires of Scotland; whether he will 
consent to furnish a Report from -those 
who administer the fund as to what has 
been done with it during the century ; 
what is the present position of the fund, 
and by what authority has a part, if not 
the whole, of the fund been diverted 
from its original purpose; whether he 
will consent to a representative body, in 
touch with manufacturers, being ap- 
pointed, who would administer the fund 
more successfully than a permanent 
Board in Edinburgh; and whether he 
will promise that, until the matter has 
been fully investigated, no step will be 
taken to dispense the fund in a different 
direction from what was originally in- 
tended ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : Ihave nct 
yet received the requisite information on 
the subject to enable me to answer the 
question. I must ask my hon. Friend 
to postpone it. 

Mr. THORBURN: I will put the 
question again on Monday next. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF BILL. 
Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of Stato 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Govern- 
ment are now aware if the new Tariff 
Bill proposed by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the United States has 
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been published ; and, if so, whether he 
is in a position to state to the Hous2 the 
reductions proposed upon sugar and 
other articles of British production or 
manufacture imported into the United 
States ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY orSTATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. 
Fergusson, Manchester, N.E.): Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Washington has 
reported by telegraph that the Tariff 
Bill was introduced into the House of 
Representatives on the 16th inst. The 
duty is taken off sugar, and a bounty of 
two cents per pound given on home pro- 
duced sugar. Duties on wooland cutlery 
are increased. Her Majesty’s Minister 
does not give the details, as they are too 
lengthy to telegraph ; but he has for- 
warded them by mail, and they may be 
expected very shortly. 


Nonconforinist Cemetery 


SEVERE SENTENCE. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that, at the Leicester Quarter 
Sessions on the 10th inst., the Recorder 
sentenced Edward Dutton, who had been 
previously convicted of felony, to 10 
years’ penal servitude, to be followed by 
tive years’ police supervision, for stealing 
a set of firsirons; and whcther he will 
consider this sentence with a view to 
mitigate its severity ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Martuews, 
Birmingham, E.): Yes, Sir; I observe 
from the Calendar that this man was 
convicted of receiving stolen goods and 
sentenced as stated. He had been three 
times previously convicted, and twice 
sentenced to long terms of penal servi- 
tude. No mitigating circumstances 
have been laid before me in this case. 
Iam not in possession of any informa- 
tion which would justify me in inter- 
fering with the sentence. 


THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT AT 
CARLISLE. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether, considering the 
verdict returned at the Coroner’s in- 
quest upon the four passengers killed at 
Carlisle Citadel Station on 4th March, 
in which some of the jury unanimously 
expressed the opinion that— 

Mr. Watt 


{COMMONS} 








at North Kelsey. 


“ ‘The London and North-Western Railway 
Company incurred a very grave responsibiiity 
in using a brake of such an uncertain and un- 
reliable character ;”” 
and having regard to the fact that the 
driver of the train stated that it was 
the same pipe out of which a foot of ice 
was taken when his brake failed at 
Northampton last year when driving the 
same engine, he will refer the whole ques- 
tion of brake failures to a Departmental 
Committee of scientific and practical 
experts; and whether the Report of 
Colonel Rich upon this accident will be 
laid before the House ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Uniil I 
have received and had time to consider 
the Report of the Inspecting Officer 
appointed to inquire into the accident 
I am not in a position to make any 
statement. The Report will be ready in 
a few days, and I will at once present it 
to the House. 
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NONCONFORMIST CEMETERY 
NORTH KELSEY. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether the inhabi- 
tants of North Kelsey, in Lincolnshire, 
a large majority of whom are Noncon- 
formists, have by authority of a duly 
constituted Burial Board provided 
ground for a cemetery for the use of the 
parish ; whether there is already ample 
provision in the parish churchyard for 
all the requirements of the members of 
the Established Church, but the Board 
have, nevertheless, set apart an adequate 
portion of their cemetery for the purpose 
of consecration, and have stated their 
willingness that it should be consecrated 
if the Bishop, Vicar, or members of the 
Established Church should desire that 
that ceremony should be performed; 
whether the Board have objected to 
apply to the Bishop for such consecra- 
tion, and still object to incur what they 
believe to be the needless expense of 
consecration and church building; 
whether the unconsecrated portion is 
ready for use, but the Home Secretary 
has refused to allow it to be used, or to 
sanction the table of charges and fees, 
unless and until the Board apply for the 
consecrated portion ; and whether it is 
the fact that many parishes in Lincoln- 
shire have cemeteries in which no portion 
of the ground has been consecrated ; and, 


AT 
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if so, why and by what statutory autho- 
rity the inhabitants of North Kelsey are 
compelled to undertake duties and ex- 
penditure from which others are exempt ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It is the fact that 
the inhabitants of North Kelsey, in 
Lincolnshire, have provided a_ burial 
ground. The parish churchyard has been 
closed by Order in Council, and there is 
no provision there for the requirements 
of members of the Established Church, 
nor can interments take place there ex- 
cept in vaults and walled graves existing 
at the date of the Order. The Burial 
Board are required by law to apply to the 
Bishop to consecrate a part of the ground. 
I have no power to waive this require- 
ment, and proceedings by way of man- 
damus will be commenced forthwith. I 
am not aware whether there are other 
cemeteries in which no portion of the 
ground is consecrated. In cases where, 
as in Kelsey,an Order in Council has 
been made, the law makes certain re- 
quirements which it is my duty to 
enforce. 


SCOTTISH BOUNDARIES :COMMISSION. 
Mr.MARJORIBANKS(Berwickshire): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that the Boundary Commis- 
sioners for Scotland, at their sitting held 
at Duns on the 14th ultimo, intimated 
that in their opinion they had no power 
to deal with the boundaries of counties 
except in the case of detached portions ; 
and whether this intimation is in accor- 
dance with the provisions of Section 45 
of the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
and with his own statements as to the 
powers and duties of the Boundary Com- 
mission made in the House of Commons 
on 8th April, 1889 ? 
*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON was un- 
derstood to say that he had not yet 


received the information that would | 


enable him to answer the question. 


THE PROBATE DUTY GRANT. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, H.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board if he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a state- 
ment showing the distribution of the 
Probate Duty grant during the financial 
year ending 3lst March, 1890, and the 
amounts paid to each county during the 
same year in respect of Local Taxation 
Licences ? 


{Aprut 21, 1890} 
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Toe SECRETARY 10 rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lona, 
Wilts, Devizes): The payments which 
up to the present time have been made 
to or on behalf of the Counties and 
County Boroughs in England and Wales, 
in respect of the financial year ended 
31st March last, have been as follows: 
From Local Taxation Licences, 
£2,917,833 ;, from Probate Duty, 
£1,668,779. Further payments will be 
made, which it is estimated will amozut 
to £203,388 ; making together a total 
of £4,790,000. The Local Government 
Board will not be in a position to make 
the final payments until they have been 
informed by the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners of the actual amount received 
from the licences collected in the several 
Counties and County Boroughs, and the 
precise amount of the Probate Duty. 
Immediately that the final payments 
have been made, I shall be prepared to 
lay a statement on the Table of the 
House, giving the particulars desired. 


CAMBRIDGE TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANK. 
Mr. CHARLES HALL (Cambridge, 
Chesterton): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he has 
now ascertained that the bankers who 
were stated in the local newspapers to be 
making arrangements for the transfer to 
their own bank of a large number of 
deposit accounts of the Cambridge 
Trustee Savings Bank were not Messrs. 
Mortlock and Co., but another firm ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Yes, Sir; there has 
been a confusion which I regret. Messrs. 
Mortlock and Co. were not the bankers 
who attempted to arrange for the transfer 
to themselves of the deposit account of 
the savings bank in question. It was 
another firm, and an apology is due to 
Messrs. Mortlock and Co. for the mis- 
take. 


WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 


Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when he proposes to re-introduce the 
promised Bill to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of this 
House as to certain workmen, entered 
before 4th June, 1870, in Woolwich 
Arsenal, being placed on the superannua- 
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tion list ; whether he is aware that some 
of the persons proposed to be benefited 
have died in poverty since the Com- 
mittee reported ; and whether, on account 
of its urgency, he will bring in a separate 
Bill to effect the object desired before 
Whitsuntide ? 

Cotoxen HUGHES (Woolwich): I 
also wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
when he will introduce a Bill to carry out 
the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee of this House last Session, as to 
certain workmen at Woolwich Arsenal ; 
whether such Biil will be a separate 
measure, and not connected with other 
clauses relating to the Civil Service ; and 
whether the representatives of those who 
have died while the delay has arisen, will 
receive the amount which would have 
been payable to the deceased persons at 
the time of their deaths ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It was intended to 
include the case of the Woolwich Ars2nal 
workmen in a general Superannuation 
Bill. But looking to the time which such 
a Bill may take in passing, the Govern- 
ment have decided to deal with the ques- 
tion of Arsenal workmen in a separate 
measure. I must, however, ask the hon. 
and gallant Member for Woolwich to 
defer his further question till the Bill is 


. introduced. 


CotonetL HUGHES: Will the Bill be 
introduced before Whitsuntide ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; within a few 
days. 

Corone. HUGHES: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
can state approximately the number of 
labourers employed in the Ordnance 
Store Department of the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, and how many of those earn 
17s. a week, and how many 18s. and 19s. 
respectively ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: By the latest 
Return there were 992 labourers in the 
Ordnance Store Department at Woolwich, 
of whom 318 are on 17s. a week, 345 on 
18s. a week, and 200 on 19s. a week, 
besides 87 at £1 a week, and 42 at 25s. 
a week. 


VACCINATION RETURNS. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, in the 
case of the Return “ Vactination Acts 
(Persons Imprisoned, &c.),” he can now 
state the extent of the omissions from 


Colonel Nolan 
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that Return; and if he will state what 
steps the Government propose to take to 
enforce the Order of the House of the 
8th August, 1889 ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The only omission 
of which I am aware, is that of certain 
portions of the County of Middlesex, and 
of the Borough of Banbury. By a 
printer’s error Merionethshire has been 
printed Monmouthshire. A new edition 
of the Return is about to be issued, and 
these errors will be corrected. The hon. 
Member will find the Return for Hamp- 
shire and Brecknockshire under South- 
ampton and Breconshire respectively. 


COMPLAINTS OF PRISON CLERKS, 

Mr. JUSTIN MCCARTHY (London. 
derry): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the Departmental Committee upon which 
the Treasury is represented, appointed in 
1886 to inquire into the complaints of 
the clerks in Her Majesty’s prisons, is 
still sitting ; and, if they have concluded 
their labours, whether he will inform the 
House of the result of their inquiry ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to postpone the question 
for a few days. I have not yet been 
able to obtain the information. 


WANDSWORTH POLICE COURT. 

Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN (Bat- 
tersea) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department when it 
is intended to commence the erection of 
the new Police Court in Battersea ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
the Office of Works that the plans for the 
Wandsworth new police court are almost 
ready. A sum of £5,000 is included in 
the Estimate for this financial year, and 
the Office of Works will commence the 
work about August, so as not to incura 
greater expenditure than has _ been 
allotted for the purposes of this court. 


POSTAGE OF ‘TRADE CIRCULARS. 
Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware that British merchants and 
manufacturers, by posting: their trade 
circulars and specimens of manufactures 
abroad, are at liberty to make use of un- 
fastened envelopes in placa of incon- 
venient wrappers, which they are com- 
elled to use if posted in the United 
Sieudoas ; and whether the postage of 
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jd. or its equivalent is lost to this 
country ; and, if so, whether, in the 
interest of the Revenue of the kingdom 
and, for the convenience of British 
traders, he will cause this inequality to 
be removed ? 

*Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge): I am 
aware that some persons post their 
circulars, prospectuses, &c., abroad in 
order that they may use for covers un- 
fastened envelopes which are not per- 
mitted for Book Post matter posted in 
this country. I am at the present 
moment considering whether the Book 
Post rales can properly be modified in 
this and some other respects. 


ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS. 


Mr. HOWELL ‘Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board whether he can in- 
form the House when he will introduce 
the measure, promised by the Govern- 
ment, for consolidating and amending 
the Acts relating to artizans’ and 
labourers’ dwellings ? 

Mr. LONG: I am not in a position to 
stat2 when I shall be able to introduce 
the Bills referred to. I may say, how- 
ever, that I do not anticipate any con- 
siderable delay. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
can state to the House when he will 
introduce his Bill dealing with Trustee 
Savings Banks ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I hope to be able to 
introduce the Bill on Thursday. 


PUBLIC STEAM LAUNDRIES. 


Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the provisions of “The Factories and 
Workshops Act, 1878” (41 Vic, c. 16), 
have any application to public steam 
laundries ; and, if not, if there is any 
reason why persons employed in public 
steam laundries should not receive the 
same amount of protection as is given to 
persons employed in factories and work- 
Shops to which the Act of 1178 ap- 
plies. 


{ Apri, 21, 1890} 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: The question of 
including laundries in the Factory Act 
of 1878 was carefully considered at the 
time of the passing of that Act. The 
trade strongly resisted the proposal, on 
the ground that so much of the work 
was required to be done without delay, 
that any limitation of the hours of work 
would be impracticable. A concession 
was accordingly made to the necessities 
of the trade, and laundries were not in- 
cluded in the Act, regard being had to 
the fact that children and young persons 
are not employed in laundries. 


THE WELSH SUNDAY CLOSING 
COMMISSION, 

Mr. ALFRED THOMAS (Glamorgan, 
E.): 1 beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury what action the Government 
purpose taking on the Report of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
operation of “The Sunday Clusing 
(Wales) Act, 1881 7?” 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Government 
have considered the Report; but the hon. 
Gentleman will not, I think, be surprised 
to hear that we do not propose to recom- 
mend Parliament to take any step upon 
it at an early date. Having regard to 
the amount of business now before the 
House, we should hardly be justified in 
introducing a measure for dealing with 
Sunday Closing in Wales this Session. 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Does the right hon. 
Gentleman intend to recommend that a 
vote of thanks should be passed to the 
Commissioners for their impartial con- 
duct? 


[No reply.] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
can now fix a day for the Second Reading 
of the Employers’ Liability Bill ; and, if 
not, whether he can mention a date 
before which the Second Reading will 
not be taken ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We shall not ask 
the House to read the Bill a second time 
in the course of the next week. That is 
all I can say at present. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
As the Bill is likely to give rise to con- 
siderable debate will it be taken as the 
first Order, or practically so ? 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sure the 
hon. Gentleman will see that it is very 
undesirable I should make. any posi- 
tive engagement of that character. 
Having regard to the importance of the 
measure, it is desirable that it should 
receive full discussion. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: May I ask if it will 
not be proceeded with before the Land 
Purchase Bill is disposed of ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Certainly not. 


Sl. AUGUSTINE SCHOOL AT KILBURN. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education how long the St. 
Augustine School at Kilburn has been in 
receipt of grants as an elementary 
school ; what has been the total income 
of this school from fees, from Parlia- 
mentary grants, and from subscriptions 
during the last six years; and whether 
any, and, if so, what, part of the income 
of this school during the last six years 
has been applied to building extensions 
in St. Augustine’s or in other public 
elementary schools ? 

*THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): The school in question has 
been in receipt of grants for 15 years. 
The hon. Member will be able to gather 
the amount of these grants during the 
last six years from the Appendix to the 
Department’s Annual Report. 1t would 
b> an inconvenient precedent if the 
Department were asked to furnish any- 
thing further ; but, so far as the informa- 
tion at my disposal goes, there is nothing 
to justify the assumption that the income 
of the schools is in excess of their own 
requirements, or that any part of it is 
devoted to purposes foreign to their 
maintenance. 


SECOND DIVISION CLERKS. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether clerks of the Second 
Division, who, under Clause 12 of the 
Order in Council, dated 21st March, 
1890, are eligible for promotion to the 
First Division after eight years’ service, 
will receive the scale of pay fixed for the 
third stage of the First Division by the 
Royal Commission and approved of 
by the Treasury Minute, -dated 10th 
August, 1889, namely, £200 to £500 by 


annual increments of £20 ; and whether 
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it is intended to put into practice the 
“marking time” provisions of the 
Treasury Minute, dated 31st October, 
1889, so as to defer the benefits accry 
ing in proportion to length of ser. 
vice 4 

Mr. GOSCHEN: There is no inten- 
tion of departing from the Treasury 
Minute of August 10, which laid down 
that the scale of salary recommended by 
the Royal Commission for the Higher 
Division should only be regarded as a 
maximum, and that the present varying 
scales should be, at any rate, temporarily 
maintained. A clerk of the Second 
Division appointed to the Higher Division 
will, therefore, not be necessarily placed 
upon a general scale of salary rising 
from £200 to £500, but will be placed 
upon the scale of salary obtaining in the 
Department in which he may be pro- 
moted. The Minute of October 31, 
1889, will be modified on the lines of 
the principle adopted in the recent 
Order in Council. 


SUPPRESSION OF PUBLIC HOUSES. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it is the intention of the 
Government that in the purchase of 
public houses in order to suppress them 
the owners should receive not only the 
structural value and compensation for 
disturbance of business, but the mono- 
poly value of the licence created by the 
same restrictions which have been already 
placed on the issue of new licences ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : In view of the con- 
fusion which might unavoidably arise 
from answering questions on this sub- 
ject across the Table of the House, I 
must ask the hon. Member to postpone 
his question till the Bill is introduced. 


DELAGOA BAY. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can state if any steps 
have been taken by the Government to 
protect British interests at Delagoa Bay, 
especially with regard to the interests 
involved in the railway ; whether he can 
give the House any further information 
in reference to the reported invasion of 
the Shiré Country, and whether any 
actual invasion occurred ; whether he 
can state the amount of loans made by 
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the British Government to Portugal ; 
and if the British Government have 
ever renounced their claim to repay- 
ment ! 

*Sr J. FERGUSSON: (1.) Her 
Majesty’s Government are making re- 
presentations to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, concurrently with that of the 
United States, respecting the British in- 
terests concerned in the Delagoa Bay 
Railway. We are not aware that there 
are other British interests there requiring 
protection at present. (2.) No further 
information has been received to that 
which I have already communicated to 
the House, viz., that the Portuguese 
Government know of no intended expedi- 
tion into the Shiré Country, but have 
instructed the Governor General of 
Mozambique by telegraph to send im- 
mediate orders to their officers to retire 
below the Ruo if they have advanced 
above it, and they assure us that no 
action of the Colonial Authorities will 
besanctioned or tolerated that is incon- 
sistent with the understanding between 
the two Governments. (3.) A loan of 
£600,000 was made by this country to 
Portugal in 1809; but by the Treaty of 
22nd January, 1815; whereby Portugal 
agreed to abolish the Slave Trade, the 
Convention of that loan was annulled 
and further payments declared to - be 
remitted. By an examination of accounts 
in the same year it was shown that a 
balance of £2,489,240 was due by 
Portugal on account of arms and other 
supplies furnished by this country during 
the war between 1808 and 1814. This 
has not been repaid or formally re- 
mitted. The reason for not claiming it 
doubtless was that the war was waged 
rather on behalf of Europe than of 
Portugal. 


THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether he will undertake 
that the new Education Code shall not 
come into force until the House has had 
afull opportunity of discussing it and 
amending it if thought desirable ; and 
whether he can fix a day for the discus- 
sion ? 

Sm W. HART DYKE: If my hon. 
Friend will refer to the Minute prefixed 
to the Code he will see that it will not 
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come into force until the House has had 
full opportunity for discussing it. Iam 
not yet in a position to name a day for 
the discussion ; but I promise that due 
notice shall be given. 


SWAZILAND. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if he can inform the House 
what is the proportion between the 
numbers of the subjects of Great Britain 
and of the South African Republic in 
Swaziland ; whether, in case of native or 
other disturbances, it would be possible 
to send troops to Swaziland without 
violating the territory of neutral nation- 
alities; and what is the distance between 
the boundary of British territory and 
Swaziland ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: The correct 
numbers cannot be stated with precision, 
as many of the whites interested in 
Swaziland are not permanently resident 
there. The permanent residents appear 
to be chiefly British subjects ; but the 
subjects of the South African Republic 
and the sympathisers with it, being prin- 
cipally concessionaires and holders of 
grazing rights, represent, roughly speak - 
ing, 3 to 1 of other nationalities. It 
would be possible to send troops to Swazi- 
land without passing through the terri- 
tory of more than one independent 
native chief, Zambana, who desires 
British protection ; but the route would 
be a bad one. The portion of Zambana’s 
territory which intervenes between the 
boundary of British territory in Zulu- 
land and the boundary of Swaziland is at 
its narrowest part, perhaps, 10 miles 
wide ;'but, as I have indicated, the 
approach to Swaziland on this side would 
be circuitous and unhealthy. 


CONVICTION ON PERJURED EVIDENCE. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment if any compensation is to be 
made to the four men who were falsely 
imprisoned on perjured evidence for a 
supposed theft on a public-house in 
Whitechapel; whether, now that they 
have been released, the conduct of Ser- 
geant Adams in reference to the case 
has been inquired into ; and, if not, can 
he explain on what grounds ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; it is not 
the intention of the Government to offer 
compensation to these four men. In the 
case of two of them, the punishment has 
been remitted, not becaus2 their innocence 
has been established, but because their 
identification seemed open to doubt. 
With regard to Hyde and Whaley, the 
Government cannot be held responsible 
for their wrongful conviction. It was 
due, in the first place, to the perjury of a 
witness, who has since been prosecuted 
at the instance of the Government and 
convicted ; and, in the second place, to 
their own conduct, and to their failure ‘to 
produce the evidence which the Public 
Prosecutor has since brought forward and 
by which the perjury was established. 
Full inquiry has been made into the 
conduct. of Sergeant Adams. Inasmuch 
ashe destroyed after the trial certain notes, 
he is held by the Chief Commissioner to 
have acted imprudently, and to be deserv- 
ing of censure; but in other respects I 
am satisfied that he acted without mala 
Jides, and in the manner which he thought 
best under the circumstances. 


PRIVATE UNDERWRITERS. 

Mr. WATT: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether, in view of the 
heavy premium charged by private 
underwriters, he has now considered the 
advantage which would accrue by the 
risk in connection with the transit of 
scrip, bonds, &c., being undertaken 
by the Department, charging a moderate 
rate ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Scrip and bonds can 
be sent as registered letters, and in the 
event of their .loss compensation is 
given up toa maximum of £5 when the 
usual postage has been prepaid. Subject 
to the prepayment of an additional fee 
of 2d., as an insurance fee, compensation 
is given up to a maximum of £10. A 
proposal has been made to rais2 the limit 
of compensation from £10 to a much 
higher sum, and I hope soon to be able 
to arrive at a decision in the matter. 


THE LIQUOR TRADE AND COMPENSA- 
TION. 

Str W. LAWSON : I wish to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is correctly reported to have said at 
Bristol that—- 


“The brewer and the publican may surely 
not feel dissatisfied at the important recogni- 
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tion of the principle of compensation for 
licences taken away without any default of 
their holders ;’’ 
and, if so, whether this statement is to 
be understood to mean that the Govern- 
ment intend by their proposal to give 
an increased value to licensed houses? 
*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I think that 
the hon. Member has accurately quoted 
the purport of my: observations, but I 
cannot accept the inference he has drawn 
from them. In my opinion fair com- 
pensation will not give increased value, 


but protection against possible injustice, 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 
Return ordered— 


‘‘Of the number of ounces of gold and 
silver plate upon which duty was paid at each 
of the Goldsmiths’ Halls in London, Birming- 
ham, Chester, Sheffield, Edinbargh, Glasgow, 
and Dublin, in each year from 1887-8, inclusive, 
and of the number of ounces upon which 
drawback has been allowed in each of thcse 
years’; showing also, the number of ounces of 
gold and silver plate hall-marked under the 
voluntary system of hall-marking articles not 
subject to duty, and the number of gold and 
silver watch cases which have been _hall- 
marked, distinguishing those which are British 
from those which are foreign (in continuation 
of Parliamentary Paper, No. 348, of Session 
1887).—(Mr. Kimber.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (LRELANIT’) BILL.—(No. 199.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr, A. J. Balfour.) 


(4.15.) Mr. PARNELL (Cork) :, Mr. 
Deputy Speaker, however we may differ 
as to the propriety of the proposals made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary in the Bill now under con- 
sideration, we, as Irish Members, are at 
least entitled to congratulate ourselves 
upon the position which the Irish land 
question has now attained, as acknow- 
ledged by the introduction of the Bill. 
A Bill for establishing an occupying 
ownership in Ireland, of however limited 
and insufficient a character, demonstrates 
the justice of the claim that we made 
nine years ago by the establishment, of 
the Land League, that such an owner- 
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ship ought to be established. The right 
hon. gentleman also, in the provisions of 
his Bill, admits the justice of the main 
contention we then made, and which we 
make to-day, that the rents of the Irish 
tenants are too high. And so far as 
those two admissions go, we welcome the 
right hon. gentleman as our most recent 
recruit and disciple. The Irish land 
question, after nine years of strenuous 
exertion on the part of Parliament to 
sottle it, still r-mains in need of settle- 
ment. According to the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman, it is just that the 
Trish tenants should have a reduction of 
20 per cent. in their rents. There are 
two ways in which the question might 
be settled : one by the reduction of the 
rents by the action of the Courts with- 
out purchase—by the reduction of 20 
per cent., which the right hon. Geptle- 
man admits the necessity of ; the other 
is the way which he has chosen, the 
system of compensating the landlord for 
his interest in the land by payment, and 
making the former tenant the owner in 
his place. We have to consider the 
question of ways and means in con- 
sidering the sufficiency of the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman. We our- 
salves ‘would prefer the solution by the 
Courts—at all events, as a preliminary 
to land purchase—the reduction of the 
rent of the tenant to the level suggested 
by the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, before we came to the English 
taxpayers for a loan on their credit. 
We have introduced Bills into this Parlia- 
ment, Session after Session, for the 
purpose of carrying out this offer, and 
our proposals were invariably defeated. 
We are, therefore, compelled to return 
to the solution the right hon. Gentleman 
has attempted in this Bill, and we are 
met at the threshold of our inquiry by 
thes2 questions —Is it a sufficient 
measure? How far will it re:ch? And 
how far will the Imperial taxpayer go in 
the direction of loaning British credit to 
the Irish landowner? The example of 
the Bill presented by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, in 1886, shows 
us that he will not go very far in that 
direction ; it shows us that the amount 
of the credit will have to be very limited, 
and that the taxpayer will not consent to 
extend the loan of his credit to an 
amount sufficient to settle this question. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
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Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant has 
recognised the fact in his land purchase 
scheme, and he has limited the amount 


of the credit to £33,000,000, or, taking 


the £10,000,000 already spent, to 
£43,000.000. He has also seized upon 
certain local funds in Ireland devoted to 
other and most necessary purposes in 
order to diminish the risk that the 
Imperial taxpayer will ever be called 
upon to meet. But in sodoing the right 
hon. Gentleman has destroyed his solu- 
tion of the question. He presents his 
Bill to us, not as a measure to settle 
the Irish land question—if he claims 
that it is a measure to settle the 
Irish land question, I shall be abundantly 
abie to show that he is not—he presents 
it to us not asa measure for the solu- 
tion of the Irish Land Question, but as a 
proposal for enabling about one-ninth or 
one-tenth of the larger and absentee 
owners to get out of the country at an ex- 
orbitant price, leaving their smaller resi- 
dent brethren in the lurch. He presents 
his Bill to us, not as a proposal for the 
purpose of making 600,000 Irish tenant- 
farmers owners of their holdings, but as a 
proposal for making one out of every four 
tenants owners of their holdings. I 
object to this Bill because it does not 
carry out what it pretends to carry out,, 
while it exhausts the only Irish credit 
available for the purpose, by inducing the 
English taxpayer to loan us his credit 
for the solution of this great question. 
I think, and I always have thought, that 
we might reasonably ask, in view of the 
history of the Land. Question, in view of 
the fact that the Imperial taxpayer is 
the, descendant of the men who placed 
these landlords in Ireland for the ‘pur- 
pose of perpetuating and securing 
English rule in that country, and that 
the presence of those landlords has been 
the source of untold misery, calamity, 
and suffering to Ireland, and has resul- 
ted in what is now known as the Irish 
Land Question—I think that under these 
circumstances Irish landowners and 
Irish tenants are entitled to expect that, 
to some extent, the English taxpayer will 
help us in arriving ata solution. But I 
object to the right hon. Gentleman 
running off, in company with these 
absentee owners, with the only kind of 
credit we have, and, for the purpose of 
protecting and inducing the taxpayer to 
help us, exhausting our resources for the 
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solution of this question, and yet leaving 
three-fourths of it unsettled. By the 
way, in passing, I wish to notice that I 
think the right hon. Gentleman, no doubt 
unwittingly, has mis-described the 
extent of his resources, and exag- 
gerated, by some millions, the amount of 
the funds available. He told the House 
that the capitalised value of the cash and 
contingent portion of the fund would 
he £33,000,000, whereas it is only 
£26,000,000. It is only by seizing 
upon the £118,000 surplus of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the Chief 
Secretary has been able to bring 
the capitalised value up to £29,100,000, 
which is 3,500,000 short of his original 
estimate. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
.): When I gave the estimate I 
necessarily formed it without consulting 
the Departments concerned, and perhaps 
it will be more convenient if the hon. 
Gentleman will take the figures from 
the Return which I have furnished to the 
House. 

Mr. 
the 
the 


PARNELL: I have calculated 
figures from the Bill, and also from 
Return. I will take the figures from 
the Return at £30,000,000, and if we take 
the £10,000,000 already spent, it will 
bring the amount up to £40,000,000. I 
will now say that the Bill is unfair to the 
resident Irish landowners. I state that 
briefly now, as one of my objections to the 
Bill, and I will return to it a little later 
Out of every four tenants you will 
leave three still paying their original 
un-reduced rent, and you set up for their 
example a neighbour who pays his rent, 
less 20 per cent. reduction, under the 
operation of this Bill. You take, as I 
have said, one-ninth of the Irish land- 
owners, and you buy them out, and, as | 
shall be able to show, you have, to a large 
extent, selected the richer and absentee 
landlords. My next objection to the 
measure is that it exhausts our local 
credit without our consent, and that you 
neglect to avail yourselves of the only 
means under which such absence of 
consent from the majority of the Irish 
Members would be excusable, by neglect- 
ing to provide any local control in the 
application of this money. My fourth 


on. 


reason against the Bill is, that so long as 
coercion exists in Lreland, and is used, as 


Mr. Parnell 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary uses it, to prevent the legiti- 
mate combination of the Irish tenantry, 
the tenant does not stand on an equal 
footing in making his bargain with the 
landlord, and will be compelled, by the 
existence of arrears and the existence of 
coercion, to give an exaggerated and 
exorbitant price for his holding. My 
fifth objection to the measure is, that it 
makes no suitable provision for the 
congested districts. I shall show precisely 
the mode in which the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposals for relieving the 
congested districts are insuflicient and 
illusory to the last degree. My final 
objection is, that the Bill is unfair to 
the Imperial taxpayer, and that the 
guarantees are illusory, insufficient, and 
valueless. I shall naturally be asked 
whether, after these criticisms on the 
Government measure, I have no counter 
proposal to make, or whether I devote 


all my energies to pulling down 
and destroying the work of the 


right hon. Gentleman, without having 
anything to substitute in its place. I 
think such a question might reasonably 
be asked me, and I shall answer it briefly 
by saying that at the close of my 
argument against the measure I propose 
to exp'ain my own proposals. I have 
thought for many years over the solution 
of this question. One’s opinion must 
change and modify from year to year by 
common experience ; but what I have to 
suggest to-day isa solution that suggested 
itself to my mind so long ago as 188], 
on the introduction of the Irish Land 
Bill. The years that have gone by since 
then, and the proposals in the direction of 
land purchase made by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, in 1886, and 
the attitude of English },ublic opinion to- 
day, have convinced me that if you 
refuse to further protect the improve- 
ments of the tenants from confiscation by 
the infliction of rent, if you do not adopt 
that method, then the only solution is 
the proposal that I have made—that is 
the only alternative. And now I come to 
the question of the insufficiency of the Bill 
This land question is not so large a ques- 
tion as many will suppose. You makeita 
large question, I admit, by the method of 
purchase proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman. If you adopt that method 
of purchase it must be made a large 
question, because a landlord selling his 
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estate will not readily part with a 

rtion of it, and retain another portion, 
but in reality the area, if I may be 
allowed the expression, of the land 
uestion is much more limited than 
would be supposed by tlie figures of the 
working of the Land Purchase Acts of 
1885 and 1888. In looking at this 
question it is reasonable for us to 
consider what it is that has created the 
idea of looking for a solution of it. It 
is the trouble which has arisen in Ireland 
between the average sized tenancies and 
the smaller class of tenants and their 
landlords. The trouble has not been 
created, as arule, by the larger class of 
tenants. The larger class of tenants, I 
have always thought, can be fairly pro- 
tected under the operation of the Land 
Act of 1881 and the Amending Act of 
1887 admitting the leaseholders. They 
stand on a much more equal footing 
with their landlords to make their 
contracts freely and fairly, and it is not, 
in my judgment, necessary for the sake 
of settling the Irish land question that 
you should include the class of tenants 
above £50 valuation in any Purchase 
Bill. Certaiuly it is not necessary you 
should include the cost of large grazing 
tenants, many of whom occupy farms of 
from 500 to 2,000 acres. But under 
the operation of the existing Land 
Purchase Acts you are obliged to 
buy up the landlord’s whole estate, 
grazing land, congested farms, large 
tenancies, and average agricultural 
tenancies. The only limitation proposed 
is that the Commissioners shall not ad- 
vance more than £5,000 for any one 
estate. That is a pretty big sum to 
advance to any one tenant for the pur- 
pose of settling the Irish land question. 
My contention is, that it is not at all 
necessary to go beyond £50, or, if you 
like, £70. The limitation of £50 was 
the one adopted by the Arrears Act, and it 
worked fairly well, that Act being the 
most satisfactory that has ever been 
passed by the Imperial Legislature for 
the relief of Irish agricultural industry. 
In Ulster the situation is considerably 
different from that which exists in the 
other three provinces. The north of 
Ireland was protected at all times by 
the Ulster custom. The landlord could 
not, in that province, carry out the ex- 
tensive clearances which were effected, to 
some extent in Leinster, to a considerable 
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extent in Munster, and to an enormous 
and frightfulextent in Connaught. The 
situation in Ulster may, therefore, be 
described as normal from the point of 
view of land purchase. If you come to 
Leinster, however, you find the situation 
entirely different. There you find that 
clearances have proceeded to a great 
extent, and that you have to deal with 
very large holdings and some consider- 
able tracts of grazing land. In Munster 
you have also a mixed condition of 
large holdings, and a still larger area 
of grazing land than you have in Leins- 
ter, while in Connaught the whole area 
of the country has been turned into 
one vast grazing district, the small 
tenants subsisting upon the mountains 
and hills, and in the swamps, on land 
which they have reclaimed from rock 
ard waste, and occupying holdings of a 
most miserable and impoverished kind. 
It comes to this—that the area which is 
now occupied by tenants above £50 
valuation has, so faras I can calculate 
from the imperfect Returns, absorbed 45 
per cent. of the whole purchase money 
advanced. Now the right hon. Gentle- 
man is going to buy up whole estates. 
If you buy at all, as I have admitted, 
you must buy on the whole estate if you 
proceed on the principle of purchase, be- 
cause it is not reasonable to expect a 
landlord to sell only a portion and to re- 
tain what you do not want, and, certainly, 
the absentee landowners have objected 
to this. But if you proceed upon that 
principle your £40,000,000 becomes ludi- 
crously inadequate. There are in Ireland, 
under the system adopted in the working 
of the existing Acts, 14,000,000 statute 
acres of land, which will have to be dealt 
with if you proceed on the principle of 
buying up whole estates. The Poor Law 
tenement valuation of these 14.000,000 
acres is about £9,000,000. According 
to the Returns which have been presented 
to us, an average of 18} years’ purchase 
of the Poor Law tenement valuation has 
been given under the sales already 
effected. If you multiply 18} by 9, you 
have a sum total of £166,500,000 as the 
amount necessary to be provided for a 
solution on the lines proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. But the right hon. 
Gentleman exhausts our resources after 
an expenditure of £40,000,000, and he 
leaves three-fourths of the question un- 
touched ; he shuts the door in the face 
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of three-fourths of the Irish tenants, who 
will receive no reduction, and leaves 
nine-tenths of the Irish landowners with 
no prospect before them except con- 
tinuous strife with their tenants in the 
attempt to obtain for themselves the 
favourable position of the minority who 
have purchased. I have said something 
about the character of the sales. There, 
again, I have to complain of the want of 
information. The ingenuity of the 
officials in Dublin, and here in the Irish 
Office, ought to have been exhausted to 
supply full information from every point 
of view in reference to the working of 
the Land Purchase Acts, but the infor- 
mation we have had is of the most meagre 
description, and leaves many most im- 
portant matters in the dark. According 
to the Returns laid before Parliament, 
giving an account of sales up to December 
31, 1888, I find that 530 owners of 
land sold their estates to their tenants, 
at an expenditure amounting to 
£3,792,000. Of these 530 owners, 34 
walked off with £2,251,000, or six out 
of every 100 owners who sold got away 
with 57 per cent. of the whole amount 
of the purchase money. I will read out 
the names to the House, and the amounts 
they absconded with; they are very in- 
structive. If the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Armagh finds these owners 
fighting with him in “the last ditch,” 
this may probably account for it. I will 
give the amounts in round numbers. 
They have had a good deal more than 
these sums, but these are up to the end 
of 1888. The Duke of Abercorn has 
received, in round numbers, £267,000 ; 
Sir Victor E. Brooke, £83,000; Sir 
Thomas Lennard, £108,000 ; the Salters’ 
Company, £230,000; the Fishmongers’ 
Company, £118,000 ; the Skinners’ Com- 
pany, £103,000 ; The Marquess of Water- 
ford, £124,000 ; the Marquess of Bath, 
£290,000; Mr. George Lane Fox, 
£67,000; the Duke of Leinster, 
£434,000; the Karl of Normanton, 
£34.000; Lord Ashbourne, £10,000— 
we will not begrudge that modest 
amount to the author of the Act; Mr. 
Anthony Strong Hussey, £63,000; 
Earl Stanhope, £39,000; Lord Castle- 
town, £49,000 ; Lord Kilmaine, 
£53,000 ; and Lord Ardilaun, £38,000. 
There are others, making altogether 34 
in number, mainly Peers and persons of 
title, who form 6 per cent. of the total 
Mr. Parnell 
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been brought under the Act, who have 
walked off with 57 per cent. of the 
whole sum paid under that Act. Nine 
of these have taken £1,500,000, or 42 
per cent. of the whole. If you are going 
to carry out the provisions of this Bill as 
you have done those of the Act, by the 
time you have spent your £40,000,000, 
400 out of the 10,000 Irish landowners 
will walk off £24,000,000 out of the 
whole £40,000,000. That is not the way 
in which we should like to see the Irish 
Land Question settled. We do not want 
to exterminate the Irish resident land- 
owners. We have never felt any ill-will] 
to them individually. We have perse- 
cuted and have successfully abolished 
the system. But with the power of 
these landowners—many of them the 
victims of circumstances, I admit—to 
oppress and rackrent their tenants 
abolished, and with a suitable solution of 
the land question, we should gladly 
welcome their presence in Ireland ; we 
should gladly see them taking the part 
for which they are so well fitted in the 
future social regeneration of the country, 
in the future direction of affairs, and in 
the future national life of the country. 
We do not desire that their interests 
should be sacrificed for the sake of the 
absentee landowners. If there is one 
particular in which the Bill distinguishes 
itself more than another, it is in the 
utter unscrupulousness with which it 
throws overboard the Irish resident land- 
owners, and leaves their future to be 
utterly destroyed and ruined. Let us 
examine the position of the smaller Irish 
landowner. His estate is heavily mort- 
gaged, but he has an income remaining 
after paying all his annual liabilities. 
He occupies a portion of his land himself, 
and the remainder is let to tenants, with 
whom he is at perpetual war with refer- 
ence to a reduction, which they demand, 
of from 20 to 30 per cent. You advise 
him to sell and to take 20 years’ purchase 
of his net rental. I will take the example 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and assume 
the estate to have a net annual value of 
£100 a year. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposes that the estate shall be pur- 
chased at £2,000, that the tenant shall 
pay £80 per annum instead of his 
original rent of £100, and we will sup- 
pose that there are encumbrances on the 
estate amounting to £1,000, which will 
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have to be paid off, leaving £1,000 clear. 
The owner will receive Stock bearing 2? 
per cent. interest, which will give him 
an income of £27 10s., instead of his 
original income of £40 ; in other words, 
he will sustain a loss of 32 per cent. 
The Bill will leave the normal class of 
Irish landlords untouched, and it will 
leave three-fourths of the Irish tenants 
untouched. It will set up a standard of 
rent throughout the country in respect 
of the fourth which it deals with, and 
the result will be to create an agitation 
on the part of the other three-fourths 
for a similar reduction of their rents. 
How are you going to meet that agita- 
tion? You have admitted in your mea- 
sure that the rent must be reduced by 
20 per cent. in respect of the one-fourth 
of the Irish tenantry. You do not select 
these tenants because they are the most 
rack-rented. As far as we know, the 
most solvent tenants will be the 
fortunate purchasers of their hold- 
ings, and you say to the remainder, 
“You must still pay your old rents.” 
You will be obliged to meet such a 
situation as that, and the only way will 
be by an amendment of the improve- 
ment clauses of the Land Act of 1881, or 
an extended measure of land purchase, 
involving £126,000,000, making a total 
of £166,000,000. Then, let us consider 
the situation in which we find ourselves 
as Irish representatives in regard to this 
demand for the hypothecation of these 
funds for local purposes. I do not 
understand how the right hon. Gentle- 
man has the face to come to Parlia- 
ment with such a proposal as_ that, 
without accompanying it by some pro- 
vision for local control over the applica- 
tion of these funds. What is the use of 
talking of Local Government for Ireland 
when you appropriate, without our 
consent, the very funds you hand over 
tothe Local Authorities in England to 
be dealt with as they please? Where is 
the consistency of such a proposal? 
Either it is right that the Local Autho- 
rities in England should have control 
over these funds or it is wrong. If it is 
right in Kugland, surely it is right in 
Ireland. These services in Ireland, 
which you propose to deprive of these 
funds, are badly enough off already. 
The National School teachers are miser- 
ably underpaid, and the provision for the 
medical comforts of the poor, which is 
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the principal matter which is provided 
for by the grants of Parliament in aid 
of the Poor Law relief, is a matter of the 
most vital importance to the poor. But 
you say to the three-fourths of the tenants 
whose rents have becn left unreduced, 
“Tf there is any fault on the part of the 
aristocrats whose rents have been reduced 
you will have to pay for it.” Is this 
guarantee a real guarantee to the 
English taxpayer, or is it illusory? The 
right hon. Gentleman provides for an 
immediate advance to be made by the 
Treasury for any sums left in default by 
the tenants. The landlord will not 
have to wait until he gets this Poor 
Law relief provided by the Bill; 
he will not have to wait until 
the Grand Juries make their present- 
ment. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
really suggest to Parliament, with a serious 
face, to make good any default in their 
payments on the part of the Irish tenant 
out of the surpluses of England? If you 
are to continue to govern Ireland from 
here you will have largely to supplement 
the sums given for local purposes. For 
example, as it stands, the system of 
education in Ireland is a scandal. The 
right hon. Gentleman admitted practi- 
cally in his speech that he could not, 
and would not, contemplate the misappro- 
priation of these local funds, these Im- 
perial contributions, to local purposes. 
He said, “We have provided that the 
Grand Jury shall levy a rate.” Im£fthere 
is any tax in [Ireland more odious than 
another, and which could be most easily 
and most readily resisted, and which the 
payers would most readily resist to- 
morrow, it is the Grand Jury Tax. The 
true test of the worth of these county 
guarantees is this: Let the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer take them into the 
money market to-morrow and see at what 
per cent. interest he could raise a Joan 
upon them. The Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman is very like other Bills which 
some of us have seen, and which were 
presented to us with the assurance that 
the signature was a mere matter of form, 
and that we should never see or hear 
anything of the matteragain. But those 
of us who have been weak enough to 
yield to the temptation have always seen 
and heard a good deal of it. So it will 
be with this Land Bill. These securities 
are not real unless they are given to you 
with the consent of the governed ; uniess 
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they are given for the purpose of effecting 
a complete settlement of the land 
question. If they are not so given, if 
they are given without our consent, 
without local authority or sanction, for 
the purpose of carrying out a parody of 
land purchase, they are, in effect, and 
practically a swindle upon the English 
taxpayer. I come now to the end of my 
objections, which I have only very 
slightly sketched. In the first place, it 
is not an honest Bill; secondly, it will 
not afford a solution of the question ; 
thirdly, it will continue and perpetuate 
and render absolutely certain additional 
agitation in Ireland; fourthly, its pro- 
cannot be carried out without 
danger to the Imperial Exchequer ; 
fifthly, it is rejected by the people for 
whose benefit you ostensibly propose it. 
Well, is there nothing that can be done 
in this direction fora solution? I think, 
if the matter is approached free from 
Party considerations, with an earnest 
desire really to solve the question, with 
a sufficient knowledge of the situation 
and the conditions with which you have 
todeal, that it can be solved by the appli- 
cation of the credit which the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to exhaust in 
settling only one-fourth of the question. 
[ have said that if you take the limit not 
exceeding £50 valuation, you reduce 
the amount of money necessary to be 
provided for the solution by purchase to 
5) per cent. of the presentamount. That 
is according to the Returns of the opera- 
tion of the Acts already. Between 45 
and 46 per cent. of the money has been 
spent in purchasing holdings of over 
£50 valuation, and 54 or 55 per cent. in 
the purchase of holdings under £50 
valuation. This limits the size of the 
question very materially. I have also 
shown that the question is further 
limited in size by the absence of any 
necessity for making provision in the 
settlement of the land question with re- 
gard to the tenure of the large areas of 
grazing ground in Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught. I think the whole Pro- 
vince of Connaught, so far as the settle- 
ment of the land question is concerned, 
could be bought up for about ten years’ 
purchase of the Poor Law valuation. I 
think I shall be able, when we get the 
necessary Returns, to prove what I say to 
the satisfaction of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Well, then, if you abandon the 
Mr. Parnell 
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solution by purchase, there are two alter- 


native solutions. The first is the reduc- 
tion of rents by the action of the Courts 
under the Act of 1881 and the Acts 
amending it. The only other alternative 
is to adopt the principle of fining down 
the rents of these tenants whom the 
necessity of the Irish land question will 
compel you to deal with, and of those 
tenants alone. But the practical question, 
as I have shown, has been in reference to 
these tenants whoconstituteabout 540r55 
per cent. of the whole net annual value of 
estates in Ireland. On the average, with 
this class of tenants the question in dis- 
pute is a reduction of about 30 per cent. 
in their rents. My proposal, shortly, is 
to give the landlord so many years’ pur- 
chase, reducing the rents of his judicial 
tenants—of this 55 per cent. of them— 
to a satisfactory amount. Let him, then, 
use the money in paying off the most 
onerous of his encumbrances. He will, 
in that way, as I shall show by-and-bye, 
increase his income on the one hand by 
getting rid of heavy payments of in- 
terest—as the Irish landlords have to 
pay a heavy rate for their mortgages— 
and he will give those of his tenants who 
are concerned in a settlement of the 
Land Question the 30 per cent. reduction 
for which they are clamouring, and 
without which it will be impossible ever 
to have peace in the agrarian relations 
of Ireland. Now let us see how that 
will work out. Under the system pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman and 
in the typical case selected by him, the 
landowner with £100 a year net annual 
value, who is encumbered to the extent 
of £1,000, is left under the best circum- 
stances with his present income of £40 
a year reduced to £27 10s. Let us work 
out how the fining system would affect 
this landlord. He has, after providing 
for his encumbrances, in a case such as 
I have already given, a present income 
of £40 ayear. According to the reduction 
of 30 percent. on £55 worth of the net 
annual value of the estate—I assume that 
we have only to deal with 55 per cent. 
of the area of the estates—the reduction 
amounts to £16 10s. per annum. Itis 
then lent on the security of the fund 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
20 years’ purchase of this reduction, or 
£330. You may either treat this asa 
permanent loan, or you may treat it 


under the system proposed by the Bill. 
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I should prefer to treat it as a permanent 
loan, and not to associate it with a Sinking 
Fund. But I will take two cases—the 
one with a Sinking Fund and the other 
without. If you have a Sinking Fund 
the annuity on the £330 will amount at 
£4 per cent. to £12 10s. The interest 
on the balance .of his encumbrances, 
about £650, at 6 per cent. will amount 
to about £40 a year. His new income 
will be £31 10s. witha Sinking Fund 
as compared with an income of under 
the purchase system in a similar case of 
£27 10s. Without the Sinking Fund 
his new income, with the necessity of 
paying only 2? per cent. will amount to 
£34 10s. a year, or a loss of only 133 
per cent. on his original income of £40, 
instead of a loss of 32) per cent. under 
the purchase system. Now, having 
shown you how it works for the landlord, 
I will show you how it would work as 
regards the fund and the capacity of the 
fund. The right hon. Gentleman in the 
typical case selected of a net annual 
value of £100 requires £2,000 in order 
to settle the Land Question upon that 
estate. I only require £330. That is 
to say, under the fining system you only 
require one-sixth of the advance from 
the public funds which you require 
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under the purchase system in order to | 


secure a reduction of 30 per cent for 
the tenant, where under the purchase 
system you only secure a reduction of 20 
per cent. So that for the complete solu- 


tion of this question you will require | 


£166,500,000, and, dividing this by six, 
it brings it down to something like 
£27,000,000, which is less than the 
£30,000,000 provided under the scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
compass of the question, therefore, is 
well within the resources of the local 
credit of Ireland, if you approach it 
with adesire to settle it as a whole and 
not in a partial fashion of favouritism 
under this Bill. I have never seen any 
difficulty in a solution if the English 
taxpayer would loan his credit, and I 


see now the question can _ be 
solved with a limited loan of his 
credit. But I shall resist to the 


last this attempt of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to destroy to take away from us 
the only credit we have available for 
this purpose, and that by the partial, 
insufficient, and unfair method he pro- 
poses. Iam afraid I have been obliged 
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to drag the House through a very weari- 
some mass of figures, but I think they 
are figures that will stand the test of 
examination. I have worked them out 
upon the example the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself gave us, and I believe 
that the solution I have proposed would 
work out more favourably to the Irish 
tenant and also to the Irish land- 
owner. Under the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman a large class of resident 
landlords will be shut out from the 
benefits of the measure and left without 
hope to struggle with their tenants 
in a contest that can only have one 
ending, who undoubtedly will be ab- 
sorbed, will be submerged in this 
struggle, and who would prefer the pro- 
posal I have endeavoured to explain to 
this Bill of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
submit it is right to consider whether it 
is not time to make an attempt, so far as 
we can, to an approsch to finality in this 
matter, so far as we can to grapple with 
the whole question which needs solution, 
devoting all our energies to its settle- 
ment, so that the turmoil, crime, and 
disturbance which always accompany 
agrarian agitation may be finally put an 
end to. Ever since 1879, when I joined 
this movement, this has been my ardent 
hope and desire, as it has, I believe, been 
that of my Colleagues. We do not fear 
the solution of this land question. We 
know that when you give independence 
and security to the Irish tenant, his 
worth as an Irishman and as an Trish 
Nationalist will be increased. We have 
not based our claim to nationhocd on the 
sufferings of our country. We have 
merely pointed to them as illustrations 
of your incapacity to govern us—to do us 
justice from Westminster. But these 
things are not the foundation of Ireland’s 
claim to a restitution of legislative inde- 
pendence. So far from the securing of 
the tenant in his holding and the solution 
of the land question interfering and 
hindering the settlement of the great 
national question, I am sure that, every 
injustice removed, every tenant secure! 
in his holding, will assist in swelling the 
army of our supporters for the regenera- 
tion of our country. I now beg to move: 
that the Bill be read a second time—thet 
it be read a second time this day six 
months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end cf tle 
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Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
*(5.20.) THe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
roR IRELAND (Mr. Mappes, Dublin 
University): The hon. Member’s speech 
will be read with interest by all classes in 
[reland, but there is one class especially 
to whom I would like to commend its 
perusal, namely, the resident landlords, 
whom the hon. Member has taken under 
his protection. It will be interesting to 
them to learn the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman on their behalf that their 
rents should be still further reduced 
by 20 per cent. 

Several hon. MemsBers: No, 30 per 
cent. 

*Mr. MADDEN: Hon. Members do 
not quite follow me. I was not alluding 
to the fining down proposal, I was 
alluding to the earlier portion of the hon. 
Member’s speech, in which, having 
erroneously assumed that our proposal is 
based on a reduction of rents by 20 per 
cent., he proposed to effect a reduction 
of rents by this amount without com- 
pensation, and this is the suggestion 
which the hon. Gentleman preferred to 
the scheme of purchase, which, while 
compensating the landlord, would work 
out a reduction of 20 per cent. in 
the rents of the tenants who pur- 
chased. This portion of the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech will be read with 
interest by the resident landlords as 
affording them some slight indication of 
the treatment they may expect under 
any legislative institution controlled by 
the hon. Gentleman—an institution of 
which I have heard it said that, in the 


event of its establishment, the hon. 
Gentleman would be thus the repre- 
sentative of Conservative opinion. 
There was also another significant 
portion of the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech in which he _ suggested that 
the fair purchase value of a 
large part of Ireland might be 
taken at 10 years. But whatever 


the detailed criticism of the hon. Mem- 
ber may be, his speech may fairly be 
claimed as in substance a_ speech 
in favour of the Second Reading of this 
Bill, and the hon. Gentleman appeared to 
have unconsciously arrived at that con- 
clusion, judging by the fact that he was 
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about to sit down after moving that the 
Bill be read a second time. 

Mr. PARNELL: I was thinking of 
my own Bill at the moment. 

*Mr. MADDEN: The hon. Member 
may have been thinking of his own Bill, 
but the logical conclusion of his speech 
was that the present Bill ought to be read 
a second time, for the cardinal principle 
of the Bill consists in the hypothecation 
of the contributions from the Imperial 
Exchequer to locai purposes. The hon. 
Member does not object to this. He 
merely proposes a more economical 
method of using the money thus raised. 
His suggestions on this point are very 
interesting, but they are not antagonistic 
to the principle of the Bill. The hon. 
Member has argued that this Bill would 
necessitate the sale of the whole of the 
estate on which any sales are effected. 
But that is not the case. I do not see 
how he can make this statement; but as 
he has admitted some confusion on the 
subject of different Bills, there may be 
running through his mind the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, which did proceed on that 
principle. The Bill does not require the 
sale of the whole of an estate, and, as a 
matter of fact, many landlords, including 
some of those he has mentioned, have 
sold only so far as to meet the require- 
ments of individual tenants. But these 
are matters for consideration in Com- 
mittee, and afford no ground for the 
rejection of the Bill. I think the first 
question and the main question for con- 
sideration is, shall the system of State- 
supported land purchase be maintained 
in Ireland? I do not propose to go into 
the details of past land legislation, but I 
would shortly remind the House that 
since 1869 every measure dealing with the 
land question in Ireland has contained 
the principle of State-assisted land pur- 
chase, and in each succeeding measure 
we find that principle growing in import- 
ance. In the Act of 1869, in the Act of 
1870, in the Act of 1881, and, lastly, in 
the Ashbourne Acts of 1885 and 1888 
the principle has been adopted. No one 
has expressed an opinion more strongly 
in favour of continuing the system than 
the hon. Member who has just sat down. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo has 
expressed his opinion strongly in favour 
of the principle, and so has the right hon. 
Members for Newcastle, and Bridgeton, 
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and Reading, as well as Archbishop 
Walsh. I do not refer to the opinions of 
hon. Members who do not profess to 
have changed them. That being so, I 
may ask whether they have given 
any sufficient reason for a change 
of opinion, Not only is that the 
opinion of individual Members of this 
House, but it is the opinion of public 
bodies differing so widely Lord Cowper’s 
Commission, aad it is the opinion 
of the Irish Land League, and of 
the Landlords’ Convention. When all 
these Bodies are in favour of a system of 
State-supported land purchase it is fair 
to conclud2 that there must be some- 
thing extremely good in it, otherwise it 
could not have recommended itself to 
bodies of men holding such extremely 
opposite opinions in relation — to 
Irish affairs. I have another remark- 
able piece of evidence in the same 
direction. There is a newspaper in 
Ireland called the Zrish Catholic, which 
is ranked among the supporters of the 
hon. Gentleman. On the first appear- 
ance of the Bill that paper suggested its 
adoption, and it repeated that advice 
upon April 5, saying that the proper 
course to be followed by Irish Members 
was to seek the Amendment of the Bill 
in Committee rather than its rejection. 
But when the hon. Member for Cork put 
down a notice for its rejection then the 
paper said that the hon. Member must 
be supported in his opposition to the 
Bill. And why? Was it for the 
benefit of the tenants or of Ireland? 
Nothing of the kind. It was in the 
interest of the tenants and of Ireland 
that the paper recommended the 
acceptance of the Bill. But now 
it writes that nobody would rejoice 
more than it would if the result of 
the course now pursued would be the 
overthrow of the present Cabinet in 
consequence of the rejection of the 
Bill, adding that after all it might be 
possible to inflict on the Government 
a defeat which would compel them to 
make an appeal to the constituencies. 
This is a very candid confession, and 
it throws some light on the motives of 
the opposition to this measure. Of 
course, it is open to hon. Gentlemen 
to change their opinions, but some 
reasons ought to have been given by the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
and his supporters for a change of 
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opinion on a vital point connected with 
Irish policy. Thehon. Gentleman described 
this Bill in its financial aspect as a parody 
on land purchase and a swindle on the 
English taxpayer. I assume he intended 
the ordinary meaning to attach to those 
words, and consequently by describing it 
as a swindle the hon. Gentleman in- 
timates that it is at least possible that the 
English taxpayer will lose money by the 
Bill. The hon. Gentleman took part in 
an important debate in 1883, when a 
Resolution was moved by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and seconded by the 
present Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
bringing urgently before Parliament the 
question of land purchase. The question 
was then raised of a possible repudiation, 
and the hon. Gentleman, arguing against 
such a possibility, pointed out the ex- 
ceptionally unfavourable circumstances 
under which the Church tenants had 
paid, having regard to the high price of 
the land, notwithstanding which the 
right hon, Gentleman who was then 
Chief Secretary (Sir G. Trevelyan) 
admitted that the tenants who had 
become owners had paid with remarkable 
punctuality, and the result would, it was 
said by the hon. Gentleman, be the 
same if the House would only apply 
itself to the task of removing diffi- 
culties, one of which was not advanc- 
ing the whole of the purchase money. 
Such was the language of the hon. 
Member for Cork at that time. Now, 
our experience of the purchasers under 
the Church Act of 1869 and the Land 
Act of 1870 is of first-rate importance 
in considering the chance of any general 
repudiation on the part of the tenants. 
The price of the land was exceptionally 
high. The tenants under the Church 
Act were offered the option of buying at 
22 and a fraction years’ purchase or of 
having the estate sold over their heads. It 
has been said by their advocates that they 
bought under the strong pressure of coer- 
cion. The remarkable punctuality with 
which the debts incurred in the purchase 
had been paid is well worth the attention 
of the House. The amount of the capital 
written off as irrecoverable under the 
Act of 1869, which has been in force 21 
years, is only £1 in every £2,363, and 
the amount outstanding in arrear is only 
1-126th of the entire advance. Out of 
£1,906,585 it was only found necessary 
to capitalise £21,065 under the Act of 
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1887, or less than 1-95th. On this part 
of the argument, when the hon. Member 
describes the Bill as a swindle upon the 
English taxpayers, it is well to inquire 
what are the classes of risk incurred 
under the Bill. There are two classes 
of risk—first, the practical risk of in- 
dividual insolvency or depreciation in 
the value of the land, and, secondly, the 
theoretical risk of a general repudiation. 
Against these risks the Bill provides two 
classes of security. We get the one-fifth 
guarantee deposit, the tenant’s insurance, 
and the county percentage out of the 
holding itself. Experience shows that 
against the practical risk of depreciation 
in the land value, or the insolvency, 
unthriftiness, or drunkenness of the 
tenant, the one-fifth provided by the 
,guarantee deposit would afford ample 
security to the State. The figures 
I have quoted as to the result of the 
operations under the Church Act, when 
it is said the land was bought on un- 
favourable terms, show that a smaller 
amount than one-fifth would have amply 
s2cured the State against what 1 call 
practical risks. Now, 1 wish to call the 
attention of the House to the difference 
between the present [ill and the 
Ashbourne Acts. It is this: that, while 
tae Ashbourne Acts provid? a security 


against practical risks, they  pro- 
vided no security against what I may 


call the theoretical risk of repudiation. 
The present Bill provides absolutely 
mathematical security. Against the 
most violent and extreme case of 
actual repudiation the taxpayer is 
absolutely and mathematically safe. 
Though the hon. Gentleman has 
the Bill a “swindle,” he has not ventured 
for moment to approach an argu- 
ment on the subject, or to show the 


a 


smallest degree of infirmity in the 
figures brought before the House by 
my right hon. Friend the Chief 


Secretary when he introduced the Bill. 
He has not attempted that, for the reason 
that it would have been absolutely im- 
possible. If no more than the capital value 


of contributions to local purposes 

advanced, and the creditor has those 
contributions in his own hands _ to 
withhold, his security is a matter of 


mathematical demonstration. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has referred to 
the risk of repudiation. I have called 
the risk a theoretical danger, and he 


Mr. Madden 


called } 
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believes it to be so. The right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite has over and over 
again represented it as no danger 
at all, even when measures were 
suggested under which we might have 
expected danger to a greeter extent than 
under the Bill of my right hon. Friend, 
1 think the House will accept this pro- 
position—that no voluntary transaction 
can ever afford a moral ground for 
repudiation. The hon. Member at the 
beginning of his speech indicated a line 
of argument which he did not pursue. 
The hon. Member said that he was going 
to show that by a system which he was 
pleased to call coercion which existed in 
Ireland there would be an interference 
with legal and proper combination of 
tenants ; and that transactions under this 
Bill, instead of being voluntary, would be 
entered into in circumstances, as I under- 
stand, involving some element of coercion, 
[‘‘Hear, hear !”] Friends of the hon. Mem- 
ber cheer that statement ; but the hon. 
Member did not attempt to give a single 
instance of what he said the Govern- 
ment either had done would do, 
namely, interfere with the legal com- 
bination of the tenants for the purpose 


or 


of protecting their interests. The 
hon. Gentleman advanced no argu- 
ment leading to the conclusion that 


purchase under this system would be 
other than absolutely voluntary. <A 
measure of great importance was once 
submitted by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian ; and the hon. Member then 
spoke, but did not indicate the slightest 
danger of repudiation. What was the 
measure! It was a system of purchase 
under which the tenant would have had 
absolutely no voice in fixing the price of 
the holding. If that system of purchase 
involved no risk of repudiation, how can it 
be suggested that the Irish tenant is 
likely to repudiate a bargain voluntarily 
entered into and the price of which is 
to be fixed by agreement, he being one 
of the parties to it? I must add 
that a great deal of what has been said 
on the subject of repudiation proceeds 
on the assumption, which is not founded 
on fact, that the £30,000,000 will be im- 
mediately advanced. Experience hasshown 
that nothing of the kind will take place. 
A land purchase system must be univer- 
sal and compulsory, or voluntary. I 
will assume that hon. Members opposite 
have not changed their opinions as to 4 
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system of land purchase based on volun- 
tary purchase. It is extremely desirable 
to have such a system in Ireland, and for 
the reason that it is a necessity of the 
legislation begun in 1870, and carried to 
the extent of establishing dual owner- 
ship in 1881. Ihave heard dual owner- 
ship described as a partnership between 
the landlord and the tenant, and in any 
system of partnership there must be 
some provision for a dissolution between 
both parties when circumstances render 
the union intolerable, or there is some 
reason for bringing it to an end. It 
appears to me, therefore, that this is a 
reason why in Ireland, having estab- 
lished this system of pirtnership, there 
must be provided some _ continuous 
system of disso.ution of the terms of 
partnership, and no other suggestion has 
been made except the principle of State- 
supported land purchase. This purchase 
must be gradual in its operation as applied 
tosuch cases. Experience has shown this 
to bethe case in connection with the money 
advanced under the Ashbourne Acts. 
There have been £10,000,000 availaole 
in Ireland since 1885, and the whole of 
the amount has not yet been applied for. 
Why, then, should we assume that, in 
the case of the present measure, there 
will at once be an extraordinary develop- 
ment of the desire for a dissolution of 
partnership ? There are strong prudential 
motives, which will keep the men who 
have paid in hard cash a considerable 
portion of the purchase-money of the 
holding from falling into line in a general 
strike against rent. That, at least, 
appeared to be the argument of the 
hon. Member in 1883. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that there was a general strike 
against rent in Ireland, and yet he 
pointed out that those who had _be- 
come owners of their holdings had never 
been brought into line with that 
strike. But, as I have pointed out, 
this theoretical risk is amply _ pro- 
vided for by the Bill, and the safety 
of the taxpayer is reduced to a point 
of almost mathematical certainty. So 
much for the question of security I was 
much interested in listening to that part 
of the speech of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) in which he promised 
to approach the question of the con- 
gested districts. That was a_ por- 
tion of the speech in which the 
House would have taken a great deal 
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of interest, and I look forward to it 
with great interest. 

Mr. PARNELL: I forgot to deal with 
that part of the question ; it was an omis- 
sion on my part. 

*Mr. MADDEN: It strikes me as a 
most remarkable circumstance that such 
an important part of the Bill should be 
forgotten by the hon. Member, dealing 
as it did with the Irish Land Question 
in its acutest form. It appears to me 
that the Bill before us differs from other 
measures of land reform in one important 
particular. It is the first Bill that has 
made a real and practical effort to deal 
with this question upon special grounds. 
I believe that the great mistake of your 
legislation during the last 30 years in 
relation to Irish land has been the 
ignoring of the fact that there are dis- 
tricts in Ireland in which the Land 
Question assumes a special aspect, and 
must be dealt with in a special manner. 
This is the great fault of the measurcs 
which Liberal Governments considered 
as a great panacea for Irish ills between 
1849 and 1860. In the _ last-men- 
tioned year they applied to the whole 
of Ireland the commercial system — a 
system of dealing with the contract of 
tenancy as they would deal with any other 
contract —- applying it to portions of 
Ireland to which it was inapplicable. 
I think, also, that this was the great fault 
of the Encumbered estates system, fol- 
lowed as it was by the Landed Estates 
Courts system—that is to say, applying 
the commercial principle to the whole cf 
Irelandgenerally, without considering the 
special circumstances of the portions of the 
country to which the system was to be 
applied. The idea then was to get a 
number of purchasers and new blood 
introduced amongst Irish landowners, 
holding out land as an ordinary com- 
mercial investment. Printed documents 
were circulated on the authority cf the 
State, inviting purchasers and declaring 
that rents were so low in certain cases 
that handsome profits could be made, 
praising them, and this commercial 
system was applied to the whole of 
Ireland, without considering to what 
portion of the country it was applicable 
to and to what portion inapplicable. 
But the system broke down, and 
hence the legislation of 1870 and 1881. 
Again, the mistake was made of 
dealing with Ireland as a whole, in 
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respect to which one uniform system of 
legislation was possible. I have thought 
for many years that this is a cardinal 
defect of past legislation on the Irish Land 
Question. I was greatly struck by 
a passage in the writings of Lord 
Dufferin on the Irish question, which I 
read some years ago. I quote from 
memory, but I think the passage ran 
somewhat in this way— 

“Ts it an adequate reason for altering the 
relations between landlord and tenant in the 
most prosperous parts of Ireland because on 
the west coast a tenant cannot live on his 
holding if he had it for nothing ? ” 


It seems to 


me that our legislation 
has been founded on the mistake that 
Lord Dufferin there indicated. That 


mistake is avoided by this Bill, which is 
entitled to recognition as the first attempt, 
on any adequate scale, to deal special y 
with the congested districts. How does 
it do sot’ What is the disorder from 
which the congested districts suffer / 
The disease may be simply described 
as congestion. How is it to be 
met? What do we mean by con- 
gestion? We mean that the popula- 
tion in existing circumstances is too great 
to dcrive subsistence from the occupa- 
tion in which they are engaged, of 
hiring and tilling land. Some other 
mode must be called in aid. There are 
two modes in which the evil of conges- 
tion can be met. You may uncongest. 
And the Bill deals with this matter in 
two ways-—by emigration ana@ migra- 
tion. Now, I do not believe in migra- 
tion as a possible scheme. Nor as to 
migration, you must get lands unoccupied 
by the tenants in some of the non-con- 
gested districts. That class of land in 
Ireland, under the worst cricumstancs, 
fetches a high price. It is right that the 
Bill should contain provisions which may 
be of use in certain exceptional cases ; 
but [ think if we look at the matter on 
a large scale we cannot expect much from 
migration Then, Sir, you have the ques- 
tion of emigration. It is most desirable 
that there should be an outlet from every 
part of the United Kingdom to a field of 
enterprise in the British colonies. As an 
Irishman, I should prefer that legislation 
should, as far as possible, enable my fellow- 
countrymen to remain in their native 
land; we must, no doubt, have recourse to 
emigration under certain circumstances. 
But what commends this Bill especially 
Mr. Madden 
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to my mind is that, for the first time, it 
proposes to call into existence a Budy 
jrovided with ample funds to develop 
those industries to which we must look 
for uncongesting the congested districts, 
by altering the conditions under which 
they are inhabited, and rendering the 
population no longer redundant in pro- 
portion to the means of existence and of 
remuuerative employment. I hope that 
the Government may have the assistance 
of Members in all parts of the House in 
passing this portion of the Bill. I have 
an agreeable recollection of the passage 
through Parliament, last S¢cssion, of the 
Light Railways Bill, which I hope and be- 
lieve will aid in developing the resources 
of these less favoured districts of Ireland, 
That measure received the support of 
hon. Members opposite ; and I can see no 
reason why they should not equally sup- 
port this portion of the present Bill, so 
that it may be passed with a concensus 
of opinion in its favour. If it be passed 
into law, I believe that in the future, 
when the controversies and incidents of 
to-day have been long since forgotten, the 
legislation of my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary will be remembered with 
gratitude, as having laid the foundation 
of comparative prosperity in the less 
favoured districts of Ireland. I have 
heard this Bill spoken of as a complicated 
one, and that may be either praise or 
blame, according to circumstances. If 
the subject can be treated simply, it is 
blame; if it requires complicated pro- 
visions for its adequate treatment, it 
is praise. For all persons not con- 
cerned in the details involved in the 
working out of the scheme it is an ex- 
tremely simple one. The three classes 
of persons who require to understand the 
main principle of the Bill are the land- 
lords, tenants, and taxpayers. Is there 
any complication as between landlord 
and tenant? ‘They can come together 
and fix a price; and if they cannot 
agree they can invoke arbitration. On 
the vesting order being made _ the 
tenant becomes the owner, and _ the 
landlord knows how he has to receive 
the price allotted to him under the 
order. This arrangement, so far as it 
affects landlord and tenant, is simpli- 
city itself. Of course, behind that 
arrangement there are complicated 
provisions to meet certain cases ; but they 
are not of general concern. All the 
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taxpayer desires to know, unlesshe takes | 


a very intelligent interest in the Bill, is 
summed up in the question—“‘Am I 
safe?” The taxpayers are told, “You 
yourselves are your own paymasters, and 
have the power of withholding the 
annual payments,” the capitalised value 
of which cannot be exceeded under the 
Bill. If the theoretical danger become 
an actuality then, of course, there are com- 
plicated adjustments of liability between 
the guaranteeing parties. It is necessary 
that complicated provisions should be in 
the Bill, but the clauses directly affecting 
the landlord, the tenant, and the tax- 
payer, are plain, simple, and intelligible, 
and their purport can be stated in a few 
sentences. The complicated details 
concern only legal and financial experts. 
The more minute criticisms of the hon. 
Member for Cork may very well be dealt 
with in Committee. There is great diffi- 
culty in reconciling the adjectives and 
the verbs which hon. Members opposite 
use in relation to this measure. It is 
inconsistent to talk of landlords abscond- 
ing and walking off with what I have 
heard termed the swag, and yet to 
suggest that their interests are not satis- 
factorily dealt with. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Parnell) might have been expected 
to make his choice as to which of the two 
views he intended to present to the 
House, but as he has not done so, it is 
not for me to make it for him. There 
are three classes of persons in the list 
of those who have been spoken of. There 
are, first of all, those who are absentees 
to start with, and who, therefore, could 
not abscond, because they never were in 
the country ; next there are the large 
companies who are landowners; and, 
lastly, there are landlords such as the 
Duke of Abercorn, Sir Victor Brooke, 
the Duke of Leinster, and the Marquis 
of Waterford, who have not absconded, 
because they still remain in Ireland. It 
appears to be an infelicitous use of the 
word to speak of any of these classes as 
having absconded. Over and over again 
the House has heard that the class of 
owners of land that the country wants to 
be rid of are the absentees, and one of 
the great advantages anticipated from 
any system of land purchase is that it will 
transfer to resident occupiers the estates 
of public companies and of absentee land- 
lords. So far as land purchase has gone 
this is what has been, to a large extent, 
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accomplished. There isa fallacy involved 
in speaking of a single landlord having 
gone off with £240,000, as if this were an 
isolated transaction affecting himself 
only, whereas his property has been 
transferred to hundreds of tenants, from 
whose point of view the final result must 
also be looked at. It is, from their point 
of view, that schemes of this kind always 
are professedly regarded by hon. Members 
opposite, except when they are proposed 
by the present Government. ‘The hon. 
Member for Cork has gone into a detailed 
criticism of the effect of the Bill upon 
the resident landlord, whom he has taken 
under his protection. In a particular 
case he has assumed that the interest 
payable to the landlord would be 
£27 10s., instead of £40. That com- 
parison appears to me to be based upon 
an unwarrantable assumption, namely, 
that the landlord’s property before pur- 
chase was an investment as secure as 
that of the stock is to which it is invested. 
This would seem to suppose that land in 
Ireland offered an exceedingly secure 
investment. I do not think the sugges- 
tions of the hon. Member tended exactly 
in that direction, and the hon. Gentle- 
man did say that taking land worth 
£2,000, the landlord could borrow £1,000 
at 6 per cent. interest. 

Mr. PARNELL: I took the same case 
and the same amount of interest in ex- 
plaining both sysitems—the system of 
fining down and the system of purchase. 

*Mr. MADDEN: From what the hon. 
Gentleman has said as to having to 
borrow at 6 per cerit., to the extent of 
half its value, it is clear that he, at all 
events, does not regard land in Ireland 
as 80 secure an investment as the public 
funds. If Irish landlords invested their 
purchase money in such investments 
of such a character that to borrow 
half their value they had to pay 
6 per cent. interest, then their annual 
income would not be reduced one frac- 
tion from what it now was. The 
hon. Gentleman offered, at the conclusion 
of his speech, what he regarded as an 
alternative solution of the question. It is 
important to note that his solution, 
equally with that of the Government, is 
based on the cardinal principle of borrow- 
ing money on the security of contri- 
butions to the local rates; but it differs 
from the Land Purchase Scheme of the 
Government in not being a Land Pur- 
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chase Scheme at all. 
the merits of the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Cork, it is not a system of 
land purchase. The tenant’s rent may 
be fined down, but he is a tenant still. 
The hon. Member suggested a mode of 
applying certain portions of the money 
intended to be dedicated to land pur- 
chase, which is not incompatible with 
the general scheme now before the 
House. 

Mr. PARNELL: If the scheme of the 
Government is adopted there will be no 
credit left for carrying out my proposal. 

*Mr. MADDEN: I think it would be 
perfectly possible to engraft upon the 
scheme of the Government a mode of 
economising the funds available by 
applying a portion in fining down rents. 
Her Majesty’s Government is of opinion 
that the scheme they now put forward 
affords the best mode of escape from a 
system of dual ownership where it has 
become intolerable to both parties. 
Supposing the hon. Member is right 
in contending that economy could be 
effected by fining down rents with a 
portion of the money allocated from 
local resources, that is no reason for 
voting against the Second Reading of 
this Bill. The hon. Member and the 
Government are together in wishing to 
economise the funds available, but I 
should like to know how much the hon. 
Member would apply to fining down 
rents according to his proposal. [Mr. Par- 
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NELL: 27,000,000.] In that case, indeed, | 
the hon. Member’s scheme differs from | 


that of the Government in this—that he 
would apply £27,000,000 to what is nota 
scheme of land purchase at all. But I 
would remind the House that until it 
was the scheme of the present Govern- 
ment, land purchase was the plan pro- 
posed by the hon. Member himself for 
the settlement of the Irish Land Ques- 
tion. It appears to me that there 
are only two classes of Members who 
can sincerely vote against this Bill 
—those who do not believe that the 
Bill would produce prosperity to, and 
the pacification of, Ireland; and those 
who do not wish it to have that effect. 
With the latter I shall not argue, but, 
in addressing myself to the former, I ask 
who are the unbelievers? On _ this 
doctrine I preach to those who have 
long since, at all events, professed to be 
the converted. I would remind the 
Mr. Parnell 
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Whatever may be | House that since 1881 there has been no 


prominent man upon either side of 
politics who has not laid it down that 
the ultimate so:ution of the Land Ques. 
tion in Ireland is to be found in some 
system of State-assisted land purchase. 
It has always been admitted that the 
Land Question is the cardinal difficulty in 
Ireland, and the party opposite has ad- 
mitted that it could be most effectively 
dealt with by a system of land purchase. 
Let them show, if they can, that the 
measure before the House is not adequate 
to deal with the question. Let them 
show, if they can, that it is unjust, or 
that it would involve any undue risk, or 
any risk at all, to the taxpayer. The 
hon. Gentleman has not attempted to do 
so. Let hon. Members opposite show, if 
they can, some more excellent way of 
dealing with this question ; and let them 
show, if they can, when their former 
professions on the subject ceased to be 
applicable. Let them show, if they can, 
that their opposition to this Bill is based 
upon some other principle than that of 
embarrassing the Government. I be- 
lieve that the Bill will be accepted by 
the great majority of the House as the 
wisest and the safest, as certainly it is 
the most comprehensive and the most 
generous, scheme ever submitted to the 
Legislature for dealing with the great 
difficulty of Ireland, upon principles that 
have been accepted by representatives 


| of every class of opinion in England and 


Ireland. 

*6§.26.) Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton): The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland has thrown out a 
long series of challenges, in the per- 
fectly courteous and Parliamentary lan- 
guage which he always uses towards hon. 
opponents, and I rise for the purpose of 
replying to them. In the first place, he 
asked whether we are prepared to stick 
to our often-declared opinions in favour 
of a system of State-supported land 
purchase in Ireland. I answer, yes; 
but not to the Government system. Our 
objection to the Government system of 
State purchase, is that it is brought 
forward in the interest of the individual 
and not in the interest of the State. I 
will show at once whatI mean. It 18 
not the interest of the State to drive the 
landowners from Ireland. ‘The right 
hon and learncd Gentleman made a most 
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extraordinary and dangerous fallacy in 
one part of his speech. He said that 
Ireland had too 
absentee landlords, and that they should 
be got rid of. It is true that absentee 
landlords are a great disadvantage to 
Ireland, but the circumstances are not 
improved if their connection with the 
country is finally and absolutely cut 
off, and they are enabled to take out 
of the country a very large sum of 
money. Is Ireland improved by being 
put into this miserable condition, 
that, being an agricultural country, 
whose wealth is in her soil, she should 
have this amount of money taken out 
of the country for the next 50 years? 
That, as it seems to me, would 
not be an advantage to Ireland. 
Our object is not to remove the land- 
lords from ‘Ireland, but to supplement 
them by adding to their number—in 
great numbers, I hope — other and 
smaller landowners—that is to say, the 
most solid, respectable, reliable, and sol- 
vent tenants. That is the only species 
of land purchase to which I, for my 
own part, have ever acceded, and it 
is the only species which has ever been 
approved by a vote in this House, on the 
part of the great Party to which I belong. 
My firm belief is—and very sad Iam to 
think how great an opportunity has been 
lost—that if, during the last 10 years in 
Ireland. there had been a permanent 
system of land purchase, which dealt as 
simply and as trenchantly with the 
obstacles to purchase as, I freely acknow- 
ledge, the Ashbourne Act, of which this 
is acontinuation, applies, and if that Act 
had only been applied to the more sol- 
vent and reliable tenants, then, by this 
time, there would have been a very great 
number of such landowners in Ireland. 
What are the principles that ought to be 
enforced? In 1884 I was privileged to 
bring in a Bill, which I certainly was 
not privileged to pass, and that Bill laid 
down that in order to get the purchase 
money from the State, the tenant was to 
give a hostage to the future by himself 
paying down one-fourth of the purchase 
money. But that was not all. Under 
one circumstince, and one circumstance 
alone, was the whole of the purchase 
money to be advanced by the State, 
and that was if there was a local guaran- 
tee. But, observe the difference between 
that local guarantee and the one pro- 
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posed in the Bill now under debate. 
We proposed to introduce the best 
substitute we could for a Local Repre- 
sentative Body, and we did not propose 
to grant any loan until the applicant’s 
neighbours had pronounced him to be a 
trustworthy and solid man, and had 
undertaken responsibility by guarantee- 
ing the rent. That was the utmost limit 
to which we would go. But this Bill is 
of quite another sort. It deals with all 
tenants, good and bad alike. It permits, 
and the permission has been freely exer- 
cised, the clearing out from whole estates 
of the landlords, and the settling on the 
public, as the tenants of the public, of all 
the farmers on those estates, whatsoever 
their personal character and power of 
making their promises good. I must 
own that I do not wonder that this 
Bill gives too much for the benefit of 
the landlord. When the Ashbourne 
Act was first introduced into the House 
of Lords, Lord Salisbury stated markedly 
that it was brought in on behalf of 
the landlords as well as of the tenants, 
forno body of human beings had had 
greater suffering and distress inflicted 
on them by Act of Parliament than the 
Irish landlords. I deny that. I venture 
te assert that English and Scotch land- 
lords have voluntarily done more for 
their tenants in the shape of rent reduc- 
tions, than the Irish landlords have, by 
law, been compelled to do for theirs. A 
desire to aid the landlords shows itself 
in every line of the Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork did not put the matter in so 
striking a way as if he had chosen one or 
two special districts, and had shown how 
much of the purchase money has gone 
intothe pockets of a few landlords. In one 
county I find that, of £500,000 advanced, 
£450,000 went into three pockets, 
while in another county, out of £316,000, 
some £296,000 went into two pockets. 
Now, those were men who could not find 
anybody to buy their property in the 
open market, and the State came in, 
bought it, and constituted itself the land- 
lord for 50 years. But now consider 
the way in which the landlords are 
benefited by the details of this Bill. I 
consider the clauses relating to the addi- 
tion of two years to the purchase of the 
estate, on the account of arrears, as most 
dangerous to the taxpryer and most im- 
proper. Seriously, does the Government 
consider what it is doing? Here is a 
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farm where there are two years of 
arrears. That must mean one of two 
things—either the rent is too high, or the 
farmer is not trustworthy to pay the rent ; 
and yet the Government actually make 
these arrears one of the assets which they 
are going to offer to the public, and, at 
the end of 50 years, the public is to be 
liable for having bought an estate for 
two years’ purchase more than it is 
worth, because the rent has not been 


paid. Again, the Government propose | 
to ascertain the net value by deducting the | 
landlord’s half share of the rates—8 per | 
cent. ; but in order to ascertain the net | 


value how would anybody going to buy 


a property himself instead of for the | 


public proceed? He would take off the 
expenses of management, the agents’ 
and the sub-agents’ and the clerks’ 


salaries, Income Tax, and tithe rent- | 


charge, and he would take off the pro- 
spective taxes and charges, which will be 
thrown on Irish land when Irishmen 
have their own way, and can spend their 
own money, as they will under the 
promised County Council Bill, if it is 
worth anything. Now, these together 
constitute a very serious deduction, and 
yet what does the Government do? It 
capitalises all these deductions, and calls 
upon the State to pay down solid 
cash to compensate the landlord for 
what he does not surrender. The 
hon. ‘Member for Cork asks how far 
the British taxpayer will allow his credit 
to go to settle the Irish question, and said 
the Secretary for Ireland has limited the 
amount to £33,000,000 or £43,000,000. 
The Secretary for Ireland, I respectfully 
say to thehon. Member for Cork, has done 
no such thing. It is absolutely impossible 
to place any limit on purchase when 
once it is begun, unless Parliament 
buttons up its pockets and says no more 
money shall be given at all. The present 
leader of the House argued that ques- 
tion in 1886, and showed, with absolute 
and irresistible force, that ifonce a pur- 
chase system is established you must 
apply it to the whole extent of the land 
which offers itself for sale in Ireland. 
The essence of this Bill is that the tenants 
of Ireland are to become owners of the 
land at an annual payment of 20 per cent. 
less than the rent they now pay, and you 
must make up your minds, if you pass the 
Bill, that its benefit shall be extended to 
the whole of Ireland. The right hon. 
Sir George Trevelyan 
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Gentleman has challenged me to say that 
this is a swindle on the taxpayer. Well, I 
do not use that word, but I do assert that 
the taxpayer will be put in extreme peril, 
and I should Jike to remind hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that, in their addresses at 
the last election, they estimated the sum 
|required under the Bill of the right hon. 
| Gentleman the Member for Mid 
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| Lothian at from £50,000,000 to 
| £150,000,000. In the year 1886, I 
myself stated that if the Govern- 


ment once began to buy Irish land they 
might render themselves liable to a bur- 
den of £200,000,000, and I was voci- 
|ferously cheered from those Benches, 
Now, those are the conditions that the 
| taxpayer has to meet. He is going to 

become the landlord for Ireland, and he 
| is going to find himself face to face with 


the tenants of Ireland, from whom 
|he must exact every penny of 
their rent, for the space of half a 


century, or this scheme will break down. 
You must remember that this enormously 
complicated scheme is fonnded on two 
absolutely different conditions. One is 
that the tenants of Ireland should con- 
tinue to pay their rent regularly. And 
here I must quote a few lines for the 
benefit of my Liberal Unionist friends 
from their great leader. The noble Lord 
the Member for Rossendale (Lord Hart- 
ington) in speaking upon the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill, stated that the 
bad harvests which had prevailed in Ire- 
land had rendered the payment of reason- 
able rents in that country impossible. 
Is it to be supposed that, during the next 
50 years, we are not to have a recurrence 
of those bad harvests. If we do havea 
recurrence what position will the British 
taxpayer be in under the provisions of 
this Bill? In such a state of things how 
will the State be able to help itself? 
There is also the point relating to the 
congested districts to be considered. The 
great bulk of the English public appear 
to be still under an illusion with regard 
to the congested districts of Ireland. In 
those parts of Ireland the tenant is not so 
much affected by good and bad seasons ; 
scarcely any rent can be paid in most 
seasons, and in some seasons no rent at 
all can be paid. In those districts rent 
is demanded for land which in England 
would pay absolutely no rent at all, or, at 
the outside, perhaps, 6d. per acre might 





be paid for it in large quantities for the 
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r grazing it afforded. The present 
rents are paid for the privilege of dwell- 
ing upon it, while the living of the 
family was made elsewhere. In the worst 


‘ districts it may be said that those upon 


the land form a sort of humble and 
miserable villa population, who acquire 
the right of living upon the land, but 
pot the power of getting their living out 
of it. The Government, I feel sure, would 
approach this part of the question with 
every desire to be humane and of service 
to the poorer classes in Ireland, but the 
Attorney General for Ireland has said 
that the Government does not approve of 
migration or emigration, and that their 
policy is to assist the people to pursue 
some more profitable industry by the aid 
of the State. But that is not the main 
feature of this Bill as regards the con- 
gested districts of Ireland. The main 
feature in the Bill, as regards those dis- 
tricts, is that the landlords should go off 
with a certain number of years’ purchase 
in their pockets of rents which ought 
never to have been exacted at all, and on 
the other hand that the people should be 
encouraged to remain upon their holdings. 
There are proposals, too, for amalga 
mating holdings. How idle to talk of 
amalgamating two holdings, neither of 
which is worth 6d an acre of rent. 
Do not the Government see what a 
terrible res sonsibility they are laying up 
for themselves in the futare in reference 
to these matters, in buying out landlords 
in these congested districts? They do 
see it: for they have inserted clauses 
allowing the Lord Lieut2nant to forbear 
from selling up a defaulting tenant, and 
for enabling the Land Commission to 
work a farm themselves, if they cannot 
sell it. The proposal that the Land Com- 
missioners should have power to send men 
to cultivate holdings in respect of which 
the tenants make default in their pay- 
ments will result in the men working 
them not making sufficient to pay for 
their shoe leather. Is the price of pro- 
duce in Ireland always to remain at its 
present figure ? In England and Scot- 
land, when there was a great fall in the 
price of produce the landlords and the ten- 
ants put their heads together, and it was 
agreed that the loss should fall upon the 
landlords. But in Ircland, when the 
landlord has gone out of the country 
with the value of his estate in his pocket, 
the Government will find themselves 
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face to face with the tenants, and the 
British public will find themselves in the 
odious position of having to exact the 
full rent in the face of a falling market. 
And whom is the British public to be 
brought face to face with? The original 
tenant will, in all probability, have sold 
his holding at a much better price than 
he gave for it, and having gone off with 
his 20 per cent. of rent in his pocket, the 
tenant in possession will pay the full 
value rent to the Treasury part, and 
part to the money-lender, and the 
latter is the man whom the British 
public will be brought face to face 
with. It was reasons of this kind 
that induced the Government to re- 
fuse to lend the public credit in order 
to enable the crofters in Scotland to buy 
their crofts. The Government then 
said that they would not throw a burden 
upon the labourers of England in order 
to provide crofts for the Highlanders. 
The Government now propose to do 
something for the landlords and the 
tenants of Ireland which they will not 
do for those of any other portion of the 
United Kingdom. Are they prepared 
to advance money, at 2? per cent. interest, 
to the London shopkeepers to purchase 
their houses, or to farmers in the English 
or Scotch counties to enable them to buy 
their holdings? Certainly not. Every- 
thing is reserved for Ireland, which has 
the best land system for the tenant of 
any in the United Kingdom if it were 
properly carried out. That land system 
depends upon the principle of dnal 
ownership, which has led to the pros- 
perity of the most prosperous class in 
the country, and that principle the 
Government are now going to destroy. 
I am now going to say something which, 
perhaps, may be thought very hard, but 
I think it my duty to say it. Our legis- 
lation ought always, as far as possible, 
to represent the real facts of the situa- 
tion. What are the real facts of the 
situation? The Irish landlords have 
estates which give them legally a certain 
income, but those estates are not as 
rapidly saleable as they would be if they 
were in England. If, therefore, the 
Government wish to encourage the land- 
lords to sell their estates, let them give 
the landlords an exact substitute for 
their estates; let them buy the Irish 
landlords out with an Irish Stock, if the 
people choose to agree through their 
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genuine representatives to the creation 
of such a Stock. I think that is a per- 
fectly reasonable proposal. The land- 
lords would receive their incomes from 
such a Stock, but, doubtless, when they 
came to sell their land they would find 
that they would have to submit to con- 
siderable loss. But why should the 
British public have to bear that loss? 
Tere has been an instance lately of the 
goodness of Irish securities.. The City 
of Dublin has recently consolidated its 
d+bt upon very satisfactory and honour- 
able terms, in face of great difficulties. 
The security of the city rates in Ireland 
is good enough for the capitalist ; the 
security of the county rates ought to 
be good enough for the ex-landlord. 
To turn to a minor point, I must also 
object to that part of the Bill by which 
it is proposed to give to the men 
who are to carry the measure into 
effect the enormous income of £2,500 
a year with pensions, or £3,000 a 
year without pensions. There is not 
a Member of the House who does not 
know there is not a single Civil servant, 
at the head of a great State Depart- 
ment, doing the most responsible and 
laborious work, who ever gets a halfpenny 
more than £2,500a year, and that itis only 
2s a mark of great confidence on the part 
of his masters that he gets as much as 
that. The permanent Secretary for Ire- 
land only gets £2,500, for giving up his 
position in the English Civil Service, 
which was his natural home. That is 
my first objection. But my second ob- 
jection, which goes to the root of the 
whole matter, is that this large per- 
manent paid Body is not to have any re- 
presentative element at all. In my 
opinion it ought to be a representative 
Body, with one or two paid Government 
servants upon it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that if there is a voluntary 
acceptance there will be no moral ground 
for repudiation. -In the case of the tenant 
it will be sometimes, but not always, a 
voluntary acceptance, but it will not be 
so in the case of the great body of Irish- 
men. This Bill is being imposed upon 
Treland without the consent of her re- 
presentatives. Lord Leitrim said— 
‘*Should the Purchase of Land Bill pass 
into law in anything like its present form ?’ 


My answer is, ‘ If the Irish representatives ac- 
cept it, Yes; if they reject it, No.’ ”’ 
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it is certain that years will come 
when the rent cannot be paid; he knows 
that we must come on the guarantee ; 
and he knows what a guarantee is worth 
that is not given, but taken by force. 
Lord Derby, on the other hand, says— 

“The opposition offered to the Purchase Bill 
by the Nationalist Party is, to my mind, the 
strongest argument in its favour.” 
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The noble Earl says so now, but will his 
inheritors and successors say so 20 or 30 
years hence? The Budget shows us that 
we shall never have any additional in- 
direct taxation,and the burden will conse- 
quently fall upon the payers of IncomeTax. 
if the Irish rents are not paid. Just 
imagine what the Irish Representa- 
tives will say. They will say, “Our 
consent was never asked; you took 
the Probate Duty, the Licence Duty, 
and the payment for education, and 
we refused to give our sanction.” 
IT ask hon. Gentlemen to consider what 
the Irish Members will think 20 or 30 
years hence when the education money 
is taken. The landlord will sell his estate 
without any consideration being taken of 
the fact that it is morally liable to a con- 
tribution towards the education of the 
people. Consequently the Irish people 
will find themselves in this predicament 
—that they will not get their share of the 
Education Grant, inasmuchas the landlord 
will have carried off in his pocket the 
means out of which it ought to be paid. 
Again, if we have a great war all this 
beautiful, complicated, and _ delicate 
scheme, founded on the supposition of 
the nation being able to borrow 
money at 24 or 2} per cent. will all go 
to the winds, and the taxpayers will lose 
every penny. There was one challenge 
which the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man made, and that challenge I boldly 
meet. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that coercion does not affect this Bill, 
which will be worked in a perfectly im- 
partial and fair manner to all parties. 
That is not the case. In the present 
state of Ireland it cannot be from the 
nature of the circumstances. Those who 
want to sell their land belong’ to what is 
termed the party of law and order, while 
the tenants, and still more their advisers, 
are classed as opponents of law and order. 
Let hon. Members observe what great 
impunity there is under the present 
system. The Land Commissioners re- 


Lord Leitrim knows Ireland ; he knows | ported that the agent of the Drapers’ 
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Company, who wished to sell in avery ,the Government base the fair rent in 
large number of cases, inserted incorrect Ireland on a deduction of 8 per cent. of 


rents in the agreements for sale, with 
the deliberate intention of deceiving the 
Commissioners for the benefit of his 
employers. Nevertheless, the company 
have kept that agent in their employ- 
ment. If an agent of theirs had been 
guilty of such conduct in dealing with 
their English property, they would have 


dismissed him at once, but they forgave | 


him because it was in Ireland, and in 
relation to the Treasury. This shows the 
spirit in which many who are selling come 
tothe sale. If a great company can do 
such things, to what extent will common 


| 





the rates and taxes which the landlord 
has to pay. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Ido not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman cares 
to be interrupted I think he rcfers to 
what he calls my estimate of the general 
difference between the net and the gross 
rent in Ireland. The sum I myself took 
was merely for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. I believe that the general average 
is far less than 7 per cent. 


*Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am sur- 
prised at that being the result. I will 


| not name any percentage, but simply say 


squireens think they are justified in | 


getting the utmost they can out of the 
public? With regard to the question of 
pressure on the tenants, let me refer to 
the examination of Mr. J. G. M‘Carthy 
before the Cowper Commission. This 
witness was asked by the President, 
“How does he (the agent) exercise the 
pressure ?” The reply was-— 

‘« By telling the tenant he must either sign 
a contract for sale or go out. I have seen 
letters of this class. I have a letter in my 
possession from an extensive land agent, telling 
the tenant that the sheriff would not be put off 
beyond to-morrow, but that if he handed the 
sheriff the contracts for purchase duly executed 
he would not take possession.”’ 
Surely a contract signed under suca 
circumstances cannot be free. Now, the 
Government have decided that this 
terrible pressure shall not be counter. 
acted by the advice of those who are 
advising the tenants in their own 
interests and in that of the taxpayer. 
The Chief Secretary has never in Parlia- 
ment thought it right to deny a state- 
ment which has been made two or three 
times—namely, that the Government 
brought a criminal charge against an 
Irish Member of Parliament, because, in 
the most moderate manner, he advised 
the tenants that a certain number of 
years’ purchase—17 years, I think—was 
too high. [Mr. A. J. Batrour: Who 
was that ?] That Member was the hon. 
Member for Monaghan. He was not 
convicted on the charge, and he may not 
have been prosecuted ; but the Govern- 
ment prosecutor went into Court for the 
purpose of prosecuting. By taking that 
action, the Government showed that they 
consider the giving of advice of that 
nature, even in so moderate a manner, to 
be a punishable crime in Ireland. Now, 


VOL. CCCXLITI. [rar series. | 





that the Government arrived at a fair 
rent by deducting a certain sum for 
rates and taxes. The hon. Member for 
Cork, in an extraordinarily able speech at 
Kildare, based the fair rent very diffe- 
rently. He stated in that speech that 
when the judicial rent had been decided 
the tenants should deduct from it various 
charges which the landlord now paid, 
and which they would have to pay if 
they became their own landlords. They 
must deduct, he said, half the poor 
rate and half the county cess, the in- 
come tax, the tithe rent-charge, and 
agents’ fees, and they must make allow- 
ances for bad debts, and also for the 
additional taxation which would certainly 
be placed upon the land for developing 
the education of the country. The net 
amount which the landlord was in the 
habit of getting would thus be reached, 
and the tenants would be able to give 
him a liberal number of years’ purchase. 
I entirely agree with this statement of 
the hon. Member for Cork. But when 
the Bill before the House becomes law, 
what if the hon..Member for Cork and 
his friends go to Ireland and tell the 
tenants what the hon. Member for Cork 
told them at Kildare? Docs the House 
seriously think that they will be allowed 
to make such statements with impunity 
in places where purchases are on foot ? 
I maintain that coercion then will be 
sharper, and that the gaols will be fuller 
than ever. The measure before the 
House cannot be fairly worked under 
the present system of government in 
Ireland ; and though it has been brought 
forward with the express desire of paci- 
fying Ireland, it will only result in con- 
vulsing and irritating the country ; and 
instead of settling the relations between 
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this country and Ireland on a satisfac- 
tory footing, it will at no long interval 
bring about quarrels and misunder- 
standings between the Irish people and 
the Government graver than any of 
those which have occurred in the un- 
happy history of Ireland. I have spoken 
not only asa Representative of the tax. 
payer, but as a former Irish administra- 
tor. I have spoken to-day exactly in 
the same way as I spoke in 1883, in 
1884, in 1886, and in 1888; and in my 
character of Representative of the tax- 
payer, and of an administrator who 
knew Ireland, I say I am heartily and 
unreszrvedly and sincerely opposed to 
this Bill. 

*(7.22.) Mr AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow): If I had not heard the con- 
cluding sentence of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I should certainly not have 
realised the fact that he opposed the Second 
Reading of the Bill; indeed, his observa- 
tions, like those of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), appeared to be more 
applicable to the Committee stage on 
the Bill rather than to the Second Read- 
ing. The right hon. Gentleman com- 
plained that the Bill is too favourable to 
the landlord. He also complained that 
it is too favourable to the tenant, and he 
argued that it is in some way or other 
injurious tothe taxpayer. He seems to 
forget that the measure is the result of 
the Bill to which he was a party, and 
which 1s now law--the Land Act of 
1881. Another of his complaints is that 
the Bill will tend to cut out the present 
residential landlords, and convert them 
into absentee landlords. That would 
have been a very good argument to have 


used before the Land Act of 1881 was | 


passed, because the effect of that Act 
was literally to do that which the right hon. 
Gentleman says this Bill will do. The 
Act of 1881 gave to the tenants the three 
f's—free sale, fixity of tenure, and fair 
rent. That represents exactly the 
interests of the many men in England 
who own property subject to a rent- 
charge, and I never heard that a rent- 
charger upon land had the obligation of 
a landlord. When we speak of the 
obligation of a landlord, we understand 
the obligations of the squire of a parish, 
or of some great landowner, who gives 
parties and employs labourers, and deals 
liberally with his tenants, and attends 
to their farms. Can it be said that a 
Sir G. Trevelyan 
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man who has never any right to go on 
the land at all, so long as the tenant 
observes his part of the contract, is a 
landlord. Itis right we should under- 
stand that, since the Act of 1881, to speak 
of landlords in Ireland is altogether 
a mistake and a_ blunder; they 
may be rent chargers, but they are cer- 
tainly not landlords in the proper sense 
of the term. It is the establishment of 
dual ownerships in Ireland that makes 
this Billa necessity. | What is now the 
interest of the tenant? It is, of course, 
to get his rent reduced as often as he 
can; and how does he try to do that? 
Why, by reducing the produce of the 
soil as much as possible. The object of 
every tenant, and of every country, and 
of every Department of the State should 
be to encourage the best form of agri- 
culture. That is not done by having 
laws which encourages the tenant to 
reduce the produce of his land, to culti- 
vate the land ina slovenly and unscientific 
manner lest his rent should be increased. 
Ireland, or that part of the country out- 
side of Ulster, has not the same resources 
in the way of manufactures and com- 
merce that England or Scotland has; 
therefore, it is of the utmost importance 
that if agriculture be the staple industry, 
every opportunity should be afforded the 
tenant. I thought it was determined 
long ago that it was desirable, if possible, 
to improve the position of the Irish 
peasant, and, if we could, to help him by 
State aid. Surely that is a course of 
conduct to which hon. Members oppe site 
can raise no sort of reasonable objection. 


| That seems to me to be the reason which 


varies this case from the case put by the 
right hon. Gentleman. He referred to 
the shopkeepers in Bond Street, and to 
the agriculturalists of England who may 
prefer a similar claim to have money 
advanced to them by the State for the 
purpose of buying the goodwill of their 
businesses or farms. But before the 
argument can apply it must be shown 
that the cordition of the shopkeepers in 
Bond Street and of the agriculturalist in 
England has in some sort of way been 
affected as the condition of the Irish 
tenant has been affected by legislation. 
That cannot be shown. It was the Act 
of 1881 that created the dual ownership, 
and it is the dual ownership which now 
throws on the State the responsibility 
of dealing with the difficulties of 
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the situation. What is it that is 
proposed by this Bill? It is proposed 
that an advantage should be given 
to the landlords and to the tenants. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, in 1886, said we owed a 
great deal to the Irish landlords; and he 
would not venture to introduce his Home 
Rule Bill unless he had first made the 
landlords safe, as their position might be 
rendered precarious by the action of the 
Legislature. Again, so faras the tenants 
are concerned, every one will agree that 
some advantage should be given to them. 
What is that advantage to be? It is 
sid that they are to get the land for 
themselves and pay annually for it a 
sum of money which is less than the 
rent they are now called upon to pay. 
But what is the real explanation of it? 
It is that the British Government has 
power to borrow money at 2? per cent. 
o1 its own szcurity, a power which 
certainly is not possessed by individuals. 
Well, if it can obtain that money on 
those terms and lend it again at 4 per 
cent., it makes a clear profit of 1} per 
cent. per annum ; and if you spread the 
operation over a period of 49 years and 
form a Sinking Fund, as is proposed in 
this Bill, it becomes possible, by means 
of such Sinking Fund, to pay off the 
principal. That is what the British 
Government are now seeking to do on 
behalf of the Irish tenants ; and, assuming 
the secarity they take for the loans to be 
good, nobody can be injured in the 
slightest degree. Then the point arises, 
Is that security good ? Comparisons have 
been made between this Bill and the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian : and the Dai/y Neos this 
morning publishes extracts from the 
speeches and the election addresses of 
Unionist Members in 1886, in’ which 
the Bill of that year was condemned. 
The editor of that paper has done me the 
honour to quote some words from my 
election address, in which I stated that 
the opposition of the Irish landlords 
was to be bought off at a cost of 
£150,000,000, which money was to 
e paid by the taxpayers of Eng- 
land and Scotland. No doubt I did 
at that time look with disapproba- 
tion on the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; and if it were now before the 
House, I should still disipprove of it, 
because it contained none of the points 
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which recommend to our favour the Bill 
of the Chief Secretary now being 
debated; it contained none of the 
securities which are now provided for. 
Much has been said as to the consent of 
the Irish Representatives not being given 
to this Bill, and as to the probability of 
having to fall back ultimately on Im- 
perial Revenues to redeem the loan. But 
I believe we shall never have to resort 
to the second line of defence, and that 
the security taken in the first instance 
will prove ample. That security consists 
not only of the landlords’ interest, but 
also of the tenants’ interest. The land- 
lords’ interest will be all that will be 
paid for by the money to be advanced. 
That interest is a mere rent-charge, liable 
to be diminished by unskilful or lazy 
tilling of the soil, and is not the owner- 
ship of the estate. But, in addition to 
this, the Government have, as security, 
the property of the tenant. The Cowper 
Commission’s Report, or rather that part 
signed by Earl Milltown, showed that 
the interests of tenants have realised, on 
the average, 20 years’ purchase when 
the Land League have allowed sales to 
take place. Therefore, if the Govern- 
ment lend £1,700 on a property pro- 
ducing a rent-charge of £100 a year, the 
total value of {the security, allowing only 
17 years purchase for the tenants’ 
interest, will be £3,400. It is said 
that the vaiue of the tenants’ inter- 
est is very uncertain, because there 
may be combinations amongst them. It 
is, | think, surprising that Home Rule 
Members should suggest the possibility 
of a combination among tenant pro- 
prietors to repudiate engagements to 
which they have voluntarily put their 
seal. I have never heard such a charze 
made against the Irish farmers, even 
from the Conservative Benches or plat- 
forms. I do not believe those farmers 
are more dishonest than either Scotch- 
men or Englishmen ; and I do not agree 
that, having obtained money from the 
taxpayers, they would pocket it and then 
immediately repudiate the transaction. 
It has been suggested that they would be 
justified in doing so, because the tran- 
saction will not have been carried out 
with the assent of their Representatives 
in this House. But what does it matter 
if the bargain has been made without the 
assent of their Representatives in Parlia- 
ment?’ ‘There would have been some- 
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thing in that objection to transactions 
under the Bill of the leader of 
the Opposition, because, under that Bill, 
the tenant wou'd have had no choice 
as to whether. or not he should purchase 
his farm. But under this Bill he will 
enter into the bargain because he wishes 
to do so, and I believe there will be a 
keen competition for the advances. 
What was transferred by the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was the 
landlords’ interests, and consequently 
only half the security afforded by the 
present Bill. Theu under the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, to 
whom was the land to be transferred ? 
The reason for that Bill was that the 
landlords would have been at the mercy 
of the Irish Government, and the Bill 
was intended to save them from being 
sacrificed. Yet the right to the property | 
was to be transferred to the Irish 
Government, the rents were to be col 
lected by revenue collectors appointed 
by the Irish Government, which would 
have been hostile to the landlords, and 
might have been expected to take every 
opportunity of encouraging repudiation 
in case of a quarrel between England 
and Ireland. What would have been 
the position of the British Government 
under such a Bill? Under such a Bill 
as that the British taxpayer would 
have had no security whatever. But 
not only was there no security under 
the Bill of 1886, there was not even 
the personal promise or responsibility of 
the Irish tenant for the re-payment of 
the money. In these points the Bill 
now before the House compares favour- 
ably with that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian. The 
hon. Member for Cork has complained 
that money enough is not provided to 
buy out all the tenants, that only about 
one-quarter of them will come under 
the operation of the Bill, and that great 
dissatisfaction will be caused. That may 
be a fair criticism for Committee, and I 
hepe the Government will consider 
whether the advances might not be re- 
stricted to the smaller tenants, in the 
first instance. But the objections taken 
by the hon. Member for Cork do not go to 
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the root of the Bill; they only point to 
matters which can be dealt with in Com- | 
mittee. The hon. Member seems to) 
ignore the fact that this measure is | 


intended to be gradual in its operation, | 


Mr. Ambrose 
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and may, if successful, be followed by 


others of a like character. It is utterly 
inconsistent on the part of gentlemen 
opposite, who were so eager a few years 
ago in favour of allotment and the 
right of the labourer to a portion of the 
soil, to oppose a Bill of this character. 
Under its provisions the British taxpayer 
will not suffer the loss of a farthing. | 
should like to know how hon. Members 
who oppose it can pose before their 
constituents as the true friends of the 
working classes. I have great pleasure 
in supporting the Second Reading of the 
Bill. 
(7.55.) Tue Earnor CAVAN (Somer 
set, 8.): I presume that if a stranger 
who visited this House during the debate 
on the Bill of 1886 were to enter it 
now he would be astonished at the change 
which has taken place in the interval. 
In 1886 the Liberal Party were all for 
Land Purchase, and Gentlemen oppcsite 
were against it. Now, those who sit on 
this side of the House are found arrayed 
against the land purchase scheme of a 
Conservative Government, whose Chief 
Secretary has become the powerful ally 
of those who wish to rid the country of 
the English landlord. I am oppescd to 
the present Bill, thoueh I do not consider 
it to be an unmitigated evil; on the 
contrary, there are three distinct benefits 
which I think may be secured from it. 
One would be the getting rid of a number 
of the landlords, an end which apparently 
the Chief Secretary is very anxious to 
secure; secondly, I think the Turbary 
Clauses, with the smallest possible change, 
will be very acceptable ; and thirdly, the 
clauses dealing with long leases are, to my 
mind, admirable, and I wish the right hon. 
Gentleman every success in passing 
those portions of the Bill. But 1 object 
to the purchase provisions. There is no 
freedom of contract between the landlord 
and the tenant. The other day I asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
would withdraw the police from meetings 
of the tenants held for the discussion of 
the Bill. I was told that the police only 
attended when there was a fear of 
illegality. But illegality is a broad term 
as interpreted by Resident Magistrates in 
Ireland, und the Bill cannot be looked on 
with favour by the tenants, because no 
fair discussion of a measure like it can 
take place under the menace of the 
presence of police reporters. The land- 
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lords, of course, are allowed to discuss 
it without being so menaced. I have 
still another object:on to the Bill. Thirty 
years azo, when I first began to take an 
interest in politics, I was always told by 
a relative who had been a Minister of the 
Crown that any Bill brought forward 
should carry on its face the recommenda- 
tion that it sought to obtain—the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. I 


think this Bill will produce the 
greatest misery, and I will endea- 
your to show how this will occur. 


It was estimated, when the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothiin was before the country, that 
£200,000,000 would be required to buy 
up the whole of the land in Ireland ; but, 
taking a moderate estimate, I say 
£160,000,000, so it is obvious that if only 
£33,000,000 is the sum which the 
Government are inclined to spend, then 
something like four or five landlords will 
not be bought out to every one that is. 
Agveat number of tenants will be dis- 
ap ointed, and possibly a great number 
of landlords. Iam perfectly well aware 
that it is proposed that as money is paid 
in it will be paid out again ; but let me 
take the illustration the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself gave on introducing the Bill, 
that of a tenant paying £100 rent. Thot 
tenant enters into an arrangement with 
his landlord as explained by the Chief 
Secretary ; for five years he pays £80 a 
year, and for 44 years £68, and at the 
end of that time he is owner of his farm. 
Well and good ; the man is satisfied, and 
I suppose the landlord is satistied. But 
just over the hedge there is another man 
who pays £100 rent and his landlord 
refus s to sell. Now, what are the 
feelings of that tenant towards his land- 
lord as he contrasts his position with 
that of his neighbour? Do we 
not get very close to my _pro- 
position, the greatest misery to the 
greatest number? You start a new 
state of ill-feeling between tenant and 
landlord, and it is rather a serious 
matter. I presume under the Coercion 
Act it will be possible to keep these 
tenants in order. The landlord can go 


to the tenant and say to the tenant, “ Pay 
me my £100 rent or Her Most Gracious 
Majesty’s battering ram will knock the 
house about your ears and the whole 
force of the Coercion Act will be brought 
These are strong argu- 


against you.” 
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ments on the part of the landlord, but the 
tenant has no arguments whatever to use. 
The tenants cannot even combine. We 
have had the Home Secretary’s opinion 
of combination ; the right hon. Gentle- 
man has shown that agricultural tenants 
cannot combine for their own protection 
like members of a Trades Union. The 
Irish tenant has no menace, no pressure 
to put the landlord. But, suppose this 
landlord, though he does not desire to 
sell, is a good landlord who has got on 
well with his tenants and is anxious to 
continue on good terms with them in 
the future, he is not impecunious, but 
has means at his disposal besides those 
he gets from his tenants. This landlord 
may go to his tenant and say, “ rather 
than have a standing quarrel between 
us I will reduce your rent to £80 for five 
years, and then to £68 for 44 years, and 
so you will be on the same terms as your 
neighbour.” - Would the tenant be right 
in acceding to these terms? Certainly 
not ; they are not nearly good enough, 
because there will be this distinction 
between the two positions, that he will, at 
the end of 49 years, be still a tenant, 
when his neighbour will be an owner. 
What, then, will be a fair compromise to 
make up for want of pessession? Why 
a rent of £50 or £60, and the tenant will 
be badly advised if he accepts a higher 
rent than that. Well, suppose he accepts 
£50, and agrees to pay that instead of 
£100. He isin the happy position for 
the time being, on meeting his friend 
who is coming in on the Purchase Act, 
of showing how much better off for the 
time being he is. But suppose disasters 
come ? Suppose distress comes as it came 
10 years ago and may come again; then 
what will be the position of these two 
persons ? The positions will be to a very 
great extent reversed. I can hardly 
imagine a more miserable position than 
that of the good landlord with little 
money at the bank, who desires to re- 
main in Ireland, and who has not come 
to terms with his tenants under this 
Bill. And now a few words in 
reference to an important letter 
which has appeared in a leading news- 
paper from the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). The noble Lord seems to 
have been very fairly criticised on both 
sides. He addressed himself to persons 


i who, in the language of Lord Granville, 
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ave persons of a crcss-bench mind, and 
who, in the opinion of election agents, 
re of no use to anybody, who are not 
Liberals and not Conservatives, and of 
whom it is impossibhie to say which way 
they will lean. So deep is the dislike 
to this class that a name of contempt has 
been imported from the other side of the 
water, and they have been styled “ mug- 
wumps.” But who are these with whom 
the nob’e Lord is dealing? They are 
those who turn out Governments and 
re-construct Cabinets. They are the 
people who, being neither Liberals or 
Conservatives, think for themselves on 
every question. They are a very impor- 
tant class, to my mind, after all the 
sarcasms poured upon them. These are 
the persons to whom [ would address 
myself, persons of an open mind, and to 
these the noble Lord has addressed him- 
self. I cannot go the length of all the 
noble Lord has said, but I can go with him 
in the advice he has given to the Govern- 
ment-——advice, Iam sorry to say, they will 
not accept. That advice is that this Bill 
should be dropped, and that the Govern- 
ment should bring forward a Local 
G svernment scheme on very broad prin- 
ciples, and that after that they should 
bring forward this Bill, or something 
lik» it, on a more representative basis, 
and they will carry it out with greater 
ease. ‘hat advice will not be taken. 
It would be presum>tuous in me_ to 
suppose that the Government would take 
my advice when they have refused that 
of the noble Lord. But let the Govern- 
m nt consult their Whips, those admir- 
able officials who discharge their duties 
with so much courtesy and punctuality, 
and have so much knowledge of the 
position of parties. They will tell the 
shief Secretary what, perhaps, he knows 
already, that it is more and more diffi- 
cult to keep a House every year; that 
the further we get from the time when 
Members were in close connection with 
their constituents, it is more difficult to 
keep a House, and the difliculty increases 
as July approaches. Supposing there is 
great opposition to the Bill es a whole, 
then bring forward a Local Government 
Bill first, then deal with the Turbary 
Clauses and long lease clauses. The 
opposition to your Bill would not carry 
half the weight if the noble Lord’s 
advice were taken. The Government 
would be in a stronger position, for 


The Earl of Cavan 
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it would be impossible for Members 
to resist the Bill at any great length, and 
Ido not think they would resist it. Then 
bring forward the remainder of the Bill 
next Session, a Bill re-constructed on 
more popular lines. If they do that, the 
Government will lighten the Bill and 
will do something to show they realise 
the position in which they are now 
placed ; they will do something to meet 
the demands of the Irish people, pro- 
ceeding on a basis of popular representa- 
tion with a Bill in more popular form, 
But if the Government think it is their 
duty to press forward this Bill, equally 
the Opposition have a duty, and that is 
to offer opposition to the Bill, not opposi- 
tion of such a description as will provoke 
the angry comment of any reasonable 
man, not a factious opposition, but still 
an opposition that will go to the extent 
of questioning every line, every single 
word in a Bill which will act prejudi- 
cially to the greater interests of Ireland. 
(8.20.) 

*(8.45.)  Mr.J. F. X. OBRIEN (Mayo, 
S.): Lhave to say that, in my opinion, 
the objections that have been offered to 
this Bill are exceedingly well-founded ; 
and before coming to the chief 
points of objection I should like t> offer 
afew remarks. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
has, singularly enough, invoked in sup- 
port of this Bill an Irish Catholic 
newspaper ; but, for my part, I cannct see 
what special authority that newspaper 
has to speak on the question, either fer 
or against. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman also quoted in favour of the 
Bill the opinions of that Body which the 
present Government have so stoutly in- 
sisted in describing as a criminal con- 
spiracy, namely,the Land League. I would 
ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was it not for their connection with 
that so-called criminal conspiracy that no 
fewer than eight Members of. the Irish 
Party were accused of the most serious 
criminality, notwithstanding which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman cites 
in defence of the measure now before 
the House the opinions of the Land 
League? It is quite certain that time 
brings about strange changes, and | 
must say that it has brought about 
nothing more strange than when we see 
the Irish Attorney General of the pre- 
sent Conservative Government quoting 
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iu favour of a Government measure the 
opinions of the Irish Land League. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (continping) : 
If this Bill were to pass in its present 
form it would be the ovcasion of a large 
amount of discontent all over Ireland, 
and would only render the state of 
things much more unpleasant than at 
present, when, goodness knows, they are 
quite bad enough. I might not object 
t» a scheme of purchase such as could be 
applied to all Ireland; but in that case 
it must he administered honestly and 
fairly, and by men in whom the tenants 
would have confidence. At any rate, 
some arrangement might be made by 
which, at least, one-half of them should 
be men in whom the tenants would 
have confidence. As it is at present, all 
the Courts in Ireland—the Land Courts 
and others—-are administered by men 
who are notoriously in favour of the 
landlords, and I do not think it possible 
to get » Land Court scheme out of the 
present Government that will have the 
confidence of the Irish tenants; nor is 
there any probability of the Land Question 
in Ireland being settled by this measure. 
For it proposes to touch merely the 
fringe of the question, leaving the 
bulk of it untcuched, while at the 
same time it exhausts Irish resources. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
has referred to a speech of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, in which, after 
referring to the landlords’ combination, 
he said he would not object to a tenants’ 
combination ; but the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
added that it must be a legal combina- 
tion. For my part, 1 doubt whether 
human ingenuity could devise a tenants’ 
combination that would be recognised by 
the present Government as legal; and if 
it be possible to create such a combina- 
tion, I would ask the Attorney General 
for Ireland to sketch for us a plan that 
would satisfy the Government. I am 
afraid, however, that the example fur- 
nished by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s predecessor, who is now on 
the Judicial Bench in Ireland, would 
operate as a warning of the danger attend- 
ing the preparation of such a scheme ; for 
the previous Attorney General for Ireland 
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committed himself to an approval of the 
Plan of Campaign, a procedure which he 
found shortly afterwards had placed him 
in a very unfortunate position. It seems 
to me that one of the greatest objections 
to this Bill is that it leaves practically 
unlimited power to squeeze the tenant. 
This 20 years’ purchase is not on the 
real net rent, but on the gross rent, less 
the taxes. The real net rent, allowing 
for costs of collection, bad debts, &c., 
would be at least 15 per cent less. 
The Government propose to give the 
landlord 20 years’ purchase, and as 
much more as they can squeeze out of 
the tenant. To make matters worse, we 
have a land market which is entirely 
rigged. Sales, when they can be passed 
through the Land Courts, are at an 
entirely fictitious price. The prevailing 
prices are entirely fictitious. Conse- 
quently, we have a closed market, and 
in this state of things any sales 
forced now would be forced at artificial 
rates altogether. Nearly one-fifth of the 
estates of Ireland are in the Land Courts, 
and if the Government were to put those 
estates in the market they would, within 
a very short time, ascertain the value of 
land in Ireland, and would _ obtain 
valuable information for the purposes 
of this Bill. By the arrears of unjust 
rents, and by the eviction-made-easy 
clause of the Land Act of 1887, the 
tenants are now entirely at the mercy of 
the landlord, who can coerce them to 
agree toany terms he likes. Under these 
circumstances, if the Bill pessed, the 
tenants would be coerced to pay ex- 
orbitant prices. Suppose there were two 
or three bad seasoi s, what would be the 
condition of things? Total inability to 
pay these exorbitant instalments. It is 
to meet that state of things, apparently, 
that these fictitious guarantees are piled 
up. The hon. Member for the Harrow 
Division spoke of the guarantees as the 
second line of defence ; and he also said 
that the tenants’ interest would not be 
counted in, and that it would be equal to 
the interest of the landlord.  [Mr. 
Amprose: Would be.] I understand 
I have not taken the hon. Gentleman 
amiss. He told us that the tenant’s 
interest would be an additional guarantee, 
and that it would be equal to the interest 
of the landlord. That would certainly be 
the case under circumstances different 
from those which prevail at the present 
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time. Ifthe tenants had not been cheated 
of the benefits of the Healy clause of the 
Land Act of 1881, there would have been 
a different state of things now prevailing. 
What was the decision of the Irish Ap- 
peal Court? That a tenant’s interest in 
his improvements was exhausted after 
20 years, and that then they became the 
property of the landlord. There is the 
old saying that “‘what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.” Why is 
the landlord’s interest in his property 
not exhausted after 20 years’ possession ? 
As the law stands now, I do not think it 
can be controverted that the rent is fixed 
upon the tenant's interest as well as the 
landlord’s interest. Where is the property 
in Ireland with regard to which the Jand- 
lord’s interest alone is worth the present 
rent? The thing is altogether absurd. 
Rents at the present time are fixed 
upon both the landlord’s interest and 
the tenant’s. Tenants’ interest would 
be paid for under this scheme as well 
as the landlords’, but the scheme of 
the Chief Secretary is obviously framed 
to deprive the tenants of the benefits of 
the Healy cause of the Land Act. Will 
the right hon. Gentleman re-enact the 
Healy clause without ambiguities? If 
he will do that, we shall have a bond 
Jide security for the taxpayer, but I am 
afraidthat withoutit there will beno such 
security. Andhere I wouldsay tothe hon. 


Member opposite (Mr. Ambrose) that | 
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before he ventures again to offer the House | 


his opinions on the Irish Land Question, 
he should inform his mind on the subject. 
My own impression is that if the Healy 
clause were really operative in 
interest of the tenants, the tenants would 
not care three farthings about a Purchase 
Bill. That clause is—or ought to be— 
worth all your Land Acts and Purchase 
Bills put together, and if the Govern- 
ment were toset about to restore it to the 
t-nants honestly, fairly, and securely, 
and have it administered by men in 
whom the tenants could repose confi- 
dence, there would be little need for a 
Purchase Scheme. This Bill does not go 
far enough to settle the Land Question 
in Ireland. It keeps clear of the real 
trouble. We were told that the Ash- 
bourne Acts and the Light Railways Act 
were to improve the condition of Ireland, 
‘o restore peace and harmony, and to 
render the people contented, but as yet 
we have seen none of these beneficial 
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results flow from them. The Ashbourne 
Acts have not been carried out where 
they are most required. We do not find 
that they have been applied to the 
Clanricarde estate, or to any of the 
estates where these bitter struggles have 
been going on between landlord and 
tenant. What then, I ask, is the use of 
this Bill? Will it apply to such estates 
as the Clanricarde? lf men like Lord 
Clanricarde refuse to sell, what will be 
the use of the Bill—to what purpose will 
it have been passed and will the money of 
the British taxpayer have been given? We 
have to look at the Bill from that point 
of view. It seems to me that the sole 
object of this Bill, and the other measures 
to which I have referred, is to put money 
into the pocket of the landowners, but 
as to pacifying Ireland that idea would 
not appear to have entered the mind of 
the Government atall. This measure is 
not desired by the representatives of the 
Irish people. It is a big scheme of 
jobbery you want to try and force on us, 
aud you wish to do it in spite of the 
views of the representatives of Ireland, 
who object to your allowing the landlords 
to pocket double the value of their 
interest in the land—to take, in fact, 
b th their own and the tenants’ interest. 
And having forced these dishonest 
terms on the tenants the Government 
provide a guarantee for the security of 
the British taxpsyer. What is that 
security !—The grants in aid. On what 


| erounds would the Government deprive 
the Irish people of these grants in aid? 
| Simp'y to enable a fourth of the tenants 


the | 





of Ireland to pay exorbitant prices to the 
landlords for their land. And if they 
deprived Ireland of these grants what 
would result? Why, the effect of that 
fraud upon the Irish taxpayer would be 
that we should have to close the lunatic 


asylums, and the workhouses, and 
leave the school teachers without 
their salaries. And to make matters 


worse, the Grand Juries and the Lord 
Lieutenant would have power to levy 
certain rates in support of the guaran- 
the. The powers jou propose to con- 
f-r on the Lord Lieutenant are not 
very dissimilar from those exercised by 
Charles I. in this country, which were 
the beginning of his trouble with the 
Parliament and which, in the end, lost 
him his life. Would any sane man 
suggest that the people of Ireland are 
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likely to permit a levy of any such kind 
to be made by the Lord Lieutenant on 
his own motion? Certainly not. I do 
not think that a force ten times as great 
as that you at present possess in Ireland 
would be sufficient to enable the Lord 
Lieutenant to levy such a tax. And 
what would be the position if the new 
purchasers in Ireland—these men for 
whom you run all these risks—became 
defaulters in bad times? Why, the 
whole of the people would suffer because of 
the default of a few, and the position 
of those who purchased under the Bill 
would become so unpleasant that you 
would not only have a strike against 
these instalments but against rents all 
round. I believe this Bill is calculated to 
produce great mischief and confusion in 
Ireland, and I further believe that, under 
coercion, it will not be fairly ad- 
ministered. As a matter of fact, 
the Government, knowing that their 
term of office is not likely to last 
very long, desire to do the bist they can 
for their friends, and, certainly, if they 
are able to carry this measure, they will 
be doing a splendid stroke, getting for 
the landlords double the value of their 
interest. As tothe Land Act of 1881, 
to which so much reference has been 
made, my belief is that that measure, in- 
cluding the Healy clause, would have 
gone very far to settle the Land Act if 
it had been honestly administered, and 
if that which no one could have foreseen, 
namely, the sudden change in agricul- 
tural values, had not taken place. In my 
opinion the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian has never re- 
ceived the credit he deserves for that 
Act, seeing that it would have gone very 
far indzed in the direction of settling the 
Land Question in Ireland if the Healy 
clause had been honestly administered, 
and it had been recognised that the 
interest of the tenant in his holding was 
equal to that of the landlord. The res- 
toration of that clause in its integrity 
would satisfy the great bulk of the Irish 
tenants, and save the time of the Govern- 
ment and of Parliament, always provided 
that the Land Act were administered by 
thos: in whom the tenants could have 
confidence. It is no use handing the 
administration of the Act over to the 
enemies of the tenants, and, for the sake 
of fair-play, at least one-half of the Body 
administering the Act should be men en- 
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joying the confidence of the tenants’ 
The Land Court at the present time is 
manned by the landlords’ men, and before 
you pass any Bill like this you should 
clearly comprehend the true value of 
the tenants’ interest in the land. To 
ascertain that value the present Land 
Court is incapable. It seems to me 
that this Bill betrays an incapacity or an 
unwillingness—I am afraid an incapa- 
city—to grapple with this question, and 
whilst it only touches the fringe of the 
subject, it proposes, under certain con- 
tingencies, to swainp the whole of our 
Irish local resources. It leaves the 
claims of three-fourths of the tenants 
unsettled, which would produce end- 
less discontent, and altogether the 
measure is not one to which we, in this 
quarter of the House, can offer any 
support. 

*(9.21.) Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 3.) : 
The hon. Member who has just sat 
down used words which fell from his 
leader a while ago, namely, that there is 
no need fora Purchas: Bill in Ireland. 
That is certainly not what I have always 
understood as to the wishes and desires 
of the Irish tenants, and T must say | 
regret that the hon. Gentleman and his 
leader have decided to oppose this 
measure. I hoped that the attitude 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian on the introduction 
of the Bill would have had a greater 
effect in all quarters of this House, and 
that all parties would have joined in 
support of a Bill embodying a principle 
which all parties have adopted, namely, 
the conversion of the tenants into 
owners. Hon. Members’ below the 
Gangway have always held that those 
who till the soil should own it. I cannot 
think that the hon. Member for Cork, in 
speaking as he has done this evening, 
has represented the true feelings of 
the tenant farmers of Ireland. The hon. 
Member has advanced no reasons for 
opposing the Bill; but he admits that 
the Land Act of 1887 has been of use. 
Yet when that Act was under dis- 
cussion, and the Act of 1881, the 
hon. Member for Cork and his Party 
walked out of the House without voting. 
Hon. Members from Ireland, when they 
cross St. George’s Channel, often claim 
credit for the passing of Bills which they 
have opposed in the House. The hon. 
Member for Cork gave one reason for 
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opposing the Bill with which I havea 
certain sympathy, namely, that only one 
part of the tenants would benefit from 
the Bill. But that difficulty exists at 
present under the Ashbourne Act, and 
the Bill before the House is at least one 
step towards removing that difficulty. 
For my own part, I wish that all 


parties had joined in urging upon the | 


Government the necessity of making the 
present measure a final one. Certainly 
agitation will continue as long as a 
certain number of tenants are excluded 
from becoming owners. The right hon. 
Member for the Bridgeton Division (Sir 
G. Trevelyan) brought in a Purchase Bill 
in 1885, and he, with Lord Spencer and 
the Member for Newcastle, has always 
declared that the Land Question must be 
settled: before » Home Rule Bill can be 
passed. It is, therefore, rather strange to 
tind the right hon. Gentleman opposing 
the present Bill. The hon. Member for 
Cork declares that the Land Question in 
Ulster isina normal condition; but if the 
hon. Member were to contest one of the 
agricultural constituencies of Ulster on 
that cry he would soon find out his 
mistake. The Ulster tenants 
Purchase Bill, and one on the lines of 
the present measure. The hon. Member 
for Cork further said that he would apply 
the Bill only to tenants paying rent 
under £50, and would strike out grazing 
tenants; but this would only aggra- 
vate the acknowledged difficulty of the 
existing situation. For whilst a tenant 


want a 
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who paid £55 a year rent could not be | 


an owner, one who pail £45 a year 
could. The hon. Member is_ pre- | 
pared to strike out tenants in 


grazing districts, and that also would be 
aguin creating two classes of tenants, 


and preventing one altogether from 
realising their hopes and wishes. But 


it was when the hon. Member for Cork 
came to deal with the congested districts 
that I was most disappointed. I was 
surprised to hear him say that he had 


forgotten to speak of the congested dis- | 


tricts, for they have been the cause of 
much of the trouble in Ireland. The 
question in the West of Ireland is not a 
Land Question; and therefore any 
Bill dealing with the congested districts 
must be founded, to some extent, on 
public works, and follow the Light 
Railways Bill of last year. The hon. 
Member who moved the rejection of the 


Mr. Lea 
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Bill said the landlords would receive 
large sims; but why not? I do not 
view this Bill as a landlord’s Bill, 
but as a measure to put the 
tenants in possession of their own 


holdings. Ifa landlord is in possession 
of a large estate, he is entitled to receive 
the value of it, whether it is large or 
small. Other people have mortgages, 
whether their estates are large or small, 
the mortgages have to be paid off ; there- 
fore, it does not follow that large amounts 
will go into the pockets of the landowners, 
As to the London Companies, | think it 
is right that they should sell, and [ 
have always thought that absentee land- 
lords should be required to sell. The 
London Companies sell, and I hope a 
Committee of this House will investigate 
the matter, and see that these companies 
do not run off with all the swag, as some 
hon. Gentlemen put it. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division mzde a statement with regard to 
the sale by the Drapers Company. There 
is no doubt the proceeding was very dis- 
reputable. I believe the purchase amount 
was fixed upon the rents paid, instead of 
upon the fair rents fixed by the Court, in 
some cases, and no doubt the company 
did attempt to get more out of the 
tenants than they should have done. 
But the great point is that the Land 
Commission refused to ratify the sale. 
It will always be open to the Land 
Commission to refuse to ratify a sale 
an any estate used. 
Then the question of security has been 
raised. 1 always contend that the 
security in Ireland is very safe, because 
the tenants own part of the holdings. 
In the past, instalments of purchase 
have been paid very regularly. The 
Attorney General for Ireland has men- 
tioned the glebe purchasers ; but he has 
not mentioned the purchasers under the 
Act of 1870. Ido not think the latter 


where force is 


| purchasers have paid their instalments 





so regularly as glebe purchasers ; but it 
must be borne in mind that, in their 
case only, two-thirds or three-fourths of 
the money was advanced, and they had to 
go for the rest into the open market to 
borrow at a usurious rate of. interest— 
8 or 9, or even more per cent. 
That is completely remedied under this 
Act. Then we have heard of repudiation, 
and I regretted to hear of it. I believe that 
Irish tenants who go voluntarily into 
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the Land Court will not repudiate ; it is 
impossible that after paying 80 per cent. 
for the first five years they will render 
themselves liable to be turned out of 
their holdings. In the North of Ireland 
the tenant farmers would treat with 
scorn the idea that they wouid attempt 
to repudiate. The hon. Member for 
Cork explained a scheme of his own. 
I confess the scheme is difficult to under- 
stand; indeed, it seems to me that all it 
does is to complicate the situation. The 
hon. Gentleman proposes that only half 
of the purchase money should be given 
by the State, and that the landlords 
should still remain. That simply 
amounts to the introduction of a third 
party. Such a scheme does not seem 
at all workable, and will, I think, be 
rejected by the Member's own 
Colleagues. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork has spoken of putting an 
end to the turmoil in Iveland. It is 
because I believe that this Bill is a step 
towards putting an end to the turmoil 
in Ireland, and because it gives a con- 
siderable benefitto the [rish tenants, that 
I give it my hearty support. 

(9.35.) Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, 
E.): I do not rise for the purpose of 
attempting to reply to anything that has 
been said by the hon. Member (Mr. Lea). 
I am not inclined to enter into the 
internecine fight between the Irish 
Members. This question is not simply 
an Irish question ; and I think it is full 
time that a Representative of another 
nationality, and especially a Member of 
the House who was not a Member of the 
House at the time that many were 
committed irretrievably on the one 
side or the other upon the Land 
Purchase question, should be allowed for 
a moment to interpose a word. In 
opposing this Bill [find my duty is an 
exceedingly simple one. One of the 
purposes for which I was sent here was 
to oppose any such Bill. At the last 
election my constituents were, and they 
are now, of opinion that if Ireland is fit 
to be intrusted with the management of 
its affairs generally, it is certainly fit to 
be trusted with its land affairs ; that an 
Irish Parliament, necessirily possessed 
of more minute knowledge and greater 
time to deal with such a question, would 
deal with it with more information and 
more skill than the Imperial Parliament, 
and certainly not with less wisdom and 
justice. In that opinion I most heartily 


hon . 
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concur. ‘There may be leading Members 
of the Liberal Party—I do not include 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, who I believe has not 
committed himself to any statement of 
the kind—-who are of opinion that the 
Imperial Parliament ought to settle 
the land question before allowing an 
Irish Parliament to commence its 
duties. That. is not at all the 
opinion of Scottish Liberalism. The 
arguments that have convinced them 
that Ireland ought to have a Parliament 
at all, have also convinced them that one 
of the first and most prominent difficul- 
ties of Ireland ought also to be one of 
the first and most prominent duties of 
an Irish Parliament. Holding that 
view myself, I unhesitatingly maintain 
that this question ought not to be before 
the Imperial Parliament at all, and 
ought to be reserved for an Irish Parlia- 
ment. But the question is before this 
Parliament, and that being so [ am none 
the less pledged to oppose it on its 
merits. [am bound to oppose any pro- 
posal for beneficially paying off the lrish 
landlords at the expense or the risk of 
the British taxpayer. In proposing his 
Land Bill of 1886, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian said 
that he considered it as a matter of 
honour to offer the Irish landlords the 
boon of the measure, because the deeds 
of the Irish landlords were our own 
deeds. But in Scotland we do not see 
this obligation of honour ; because whilst 
we see that the deeds of the Irish land- 
lord class are undoubtedly the deeds of 
the English landlord class, we do not see 
that they are the deeds of the British 
people, who at the time of those deeds 
were unenfranchised—at all events, the 
Scottish people were. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
admits that at the time those deeds were 
committed the whole representation of 
Scotland in the Imperial Parliament was 
in the hands of 4,000 or 5,000 persons ; 
and that, therefore, as he put it, the 
Scottish people had no responsibility for 
the dreadful history of the relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland. I 
feel, therefore, bound to oppose this Bill, 
which, while to some extent it is a tenants’ 
temptation Bill, is also a landlords’ 
relief Bill at British risk. But I 
go further than this and maintain that 
all parties in this House are by implica- 
tion pledged against this Bill, and before 
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dealing with its proposals are bound to 
go and obtain a new mandate from their | 
constituents. The last General Election 
was, no doubt, a Home Rule election in 
one of its aspects, but it was also a Land 
Parchase election as well and as much. 
Hon. and right hon. Members opposite 
were not content with raising one hob- 
goblin at that time; they employed two 
of these scooped-out turnips with lighted 
candles inside, shedding a ghastly glare 
from eye-holes on dark evenings to scare 
village populations; and of the two I 
think the Land Purchase turnip was 
quite as successful us the Home Rule 
turnip. I remember the struggle we 
had to lay the Land Purchase spectre. 
With a copy of the Land Purchase Bill 
in each hand, hon, Members opposite 


went raving, reciting, and maddening | 


through the land, proving from a hun- 
dred platforms, to their intense satisfac- 
tion and to the intense consternation of 
the assemblages of old women, and 
children of both sexes respectively, that 
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series of questions, some of which | 


(Ireland) Bull. 


should like to read to the House. 
tion No. 6 was— 


‘““The Government 


Ques- 


Irish Home Rule and 
Land Bills will cost at the very lowest 
£120.000,000—it may cost as much ay 
£200.000,000. Where is the money to come 
from ?—From the English and Scotch and 
Welsh. Will it ever be repaid >—Never. Who 
will suffer ?—'the English, the Scotch, and the 
Welsh. How will they suffer?—By paying 
more taxes.” 
And then there was the statement— 
“Tf you pay more taxes you will have to pay 
more dearly fur your tea, your coffee, your beer, 
your spirits, your tobacco, your houses and 
lands, and everything that is taxed; which 
nobody can deny.”’ 
It was in vain the followers of 
the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian point.d out to them that the 
Land Purchase Bill was not a_ logically 
necessary adjunct of the Home Rule 
proposal; that it was only inseparably 
necessary in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own mind; that he had told 





possibly since the Flood there never had 
been so dangerous a cataclysm 2s the 
introduction of the Land Purchase Bill 
of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian. We were told that the 
£50,000,000 would inevitably swell out 
to £200,000,000; that, through bad 
harvests, declension of prices, and the 
competition of American and Indian 
corn-growers, and other contingencies, 
the tenants would beconie unable to pay 
their instalments ; and then, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham particularly put it, the 
working men of Englaud, Scotland, and 
of Ireland would become Irish land- 
lords, and would have to extract non 
existent rents from impecunious Irish 
tenants at the point of the bayonet—a 
situation so tragic that it led the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham to 
appeal to their parental, and even their 
grandparental, sentiments, and to warn 
them that their children and their 
children’s children would be loaded to all 
time with the iatolerable burden of an 
enormous addition to the National Debt. 
Thold in my hand a tract, published by 
what called itself The Liberal Committee 
for the Maintenance of the Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ivre- 
land. The tract was distributed in its 
thousands, as I believe the proper phrase 
is, amongst what were then my future 
constituents. It took the form of a 


Mr. Wallace 


them it was as dead as_ the 
clauses of the Home Rule Bill itself; 
and that he had told them weeks before 
| that the sands in the glass were rapidly 
| running ont ; and that although all of us 
| had heard of such a thing as an eight- 
days clock we had never heard of a six 
| weeks sand glass. It was throwing 
| words away. ‘They maintained that the 
lright hon. Gentleman was an “old 
Parliamentary hand” getting older and 
more Parliamentary, and more handy 
every day. They said he was the master 
of ambiguous phraseology, not entirely 
to be trusted, and, in short, that he was 
the “ wickcdest man on earth” [‘ Hear, 
hear!” and langhter|--I am speaking in 
invert-d commas—and that having 
once said it was a point of honour, 
he would, from the very untrustworthi- 
ness and wickedness of the man, stick to 
| his point and reintroduce the Bill at the 
earliest possible opportunity. That 
reasoning, if I may so degrade a 
respectable term, did not much succeed 
in Scotland; in one or two soft 
places, such as Inverness and Fife Burghs, 
it was successful. But it was extensively 
successful in more southern latitudes, 
and that success, like everything else, 
was kought at a price, and the price of it 
was certain obligations and responsi- 
bilities upon hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. When hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite come here and:pro- 
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pose to support a Bill which, if the Bili 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian was dangerous, is @ 
fortiort infinitely more dangerous, a Bill 
whose £43,000,000 must, on the showing 
of even so tooth-and-nail a defender as 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell), expand to meet 
the purchase of all the properly 
purchaseable land in Ireland, and which, 
by the logic which was applied to the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, cannot stop 
short of, at all events, £200,000,000, a 
Bill which,instead of putting the tenant 
in the position of a friendly debtor to a 
Government of his own race and choice, 
makes him, by force, a tribute payer toa 
foreign and, as he will reckon, a con- 
quering and a hostile power; a Bill, 
moreover, which for a full and a reasonable 
security substitutes one which is insuffi- 
cient even if it were strong, but which, 
instead of being strong, is fantastically 
and ridiculously flimsy. [say that hon. 
and right hon, Gentlemen opposite, in 
acting as they are, are breaking faith 
with the country, and they are bound, 
before ever they cons der such a proposal 
as this, to consult the country and get 
themselves liberated from the vows 
which they so solemnly, or in some cases 
so lightly, took during the last General 
Election. Even if it were not so, I sub- 
mit that the proposal is in itself, and on 
its own merits, at once so novel and 
gigantic that the country ought to be 
consulted upon it before anything further 
is done with it. The Chief Sceretary for 
Ireland, in his speech in introducing the 
Bill, implied that everybody is agreed 
about the propriety of an occupying 
ownership. I question so sweeping an 
assertion. I am of opinion thet the 
great proportion of the electorate believe 
that if a kingdom is changing hands the 
nation to whom in reality and in prin- 
ciple it belongs ought, in some substantial 
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manner, to have its interests and_ its 
rights recognised. The Bill of the right | 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian did this. I maintain that in 
this case a march ought not to be stolen 
upon the country, but the country ought 
to be consulted as to whether it is willing 
to make this new settlement of its 
heritage, or of a great part of its heritage. 
But the great objection [ have to this 
Bill is that it proposes to perform a great 





act of State favouritism by using the 
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public credit—that great financial power 
that has been created by the enterprise 
and industry of the community at large 
—to endow a very limited group of Irish 
landlords and tenants, without any 
call or justification whatever for such 
a partial and one-sided proceeding. 
I ask, upon general principles, why should 
not all of us who need it get assistance 
from British credit in our different diffi- 
culties in our different spheres of life? I 
should myself be delighted to acquire the 
fee simple of my house on such terms, 
and why should I not have such a 
privilege as wellas the Duke of Aber 
corn or any of his colleagues 2. -Iys.y 
nothing but overwhelming _ public 
necessity, not to be otherwise met, 
or a stupendous public advantage 
not to be otherwise attained, ever 
could justify such a departure from 
equity of treatment. How is this 
proposal to be justified? What is 
the great advantage supppesed to 
be gained to justify this deviation into 
Socialism? Mainly, we are told the 
advantage is that it will convert the Irish 
nation from their feeling of discontent 
towards England and Dublin Castle 
Government, that it will, in fact, cure 
them of Home Rule. Well, to many of 
us that does not present itself as a great 
temptation, because we are not afraid of 
Home Rule, but, at the same time,. if 
Ireland were persuaded in this way to 
dispense with Home Rule, and to rest 
satisfied with Dublin Castle Government, 
we, on democratic principles, ought to be 
glad ‘to satisfy her and be released from 
a weary struggle. But, at all events, 
this is undoubtedly the aim of the 
Government in introducing this measure. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has told 
us the proposal of the Government 
is to pacify Ireland, to destroy the 
power of the National League, and to 
maintain the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. And the 7%imes, 
alternately your protégé and _ patron, 
tells us also that, by settling a large 
number of small owners all over Ireland, 
the agitator will be deprived of his func- 
tions and income, or, in other words, by 
such a measure as this you will be able 
to drive the national spirit into accept- 
ance of Dublin Castle Government. But 
[ thought you had been long telling us 
that the Irish nation are in that condition 
already ; that your brave and bi-metallic 
Chief Secretary, by his plank beds and 
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battering rams, his bullets, his bludgeons 
and his bayonets, by his crowbars and 
murderous police, had succeeded in calm- 
ing down the rebels and making them 
perfectly contented with Dublin Castle 
and the English Garrison. Yet I find 
that, though you have over and over 
again declared that you would never 
never never give in to national violence, 
you are thinking, by this Bill, of distribut- 
ing a largesse of some £43,000,000 
among these cruel seditious Nationalists, 
in order to purchase that affection which 
you find you have not been able to en- 
force. Ido wish you would frame some 
consistent story, and stick to it. Tellas 
many stories as you like, but, for the 
sake of the stories themselves and the 
father of them, do make the stories 
consistent with each other, do not have 
them fighting it out openly on the 
(Jueen’s highway like this. I must say 
I cannot understand this alternative 
policy of kicks and coax, of cane and 
candy, of stroking the cat with the hair on 
the one side and against the hair on the 
other side, and imagining that thus you 
can soothe the animal. The coaxing will 
be undone by the kicks, the candy will 
not be sweet in the mouth so long as the 
smart of the cane is bitter on the bac‘, 
and the feelings of the cat will not be 
soothed by your double action. Besides, 
if you think it worth your while to buy 
reconciliation by measure in this way, 
why spend your money upon Ulster, 
why not economise. your funds, why 
spend them upon a people who, we 
understand, are so perfectly loyal that 
they are ready to die in the last ditch for 
what they call the Union in the cheerful 
society of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
min the Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson)? Why should the 
Dake of Abercorn—I only mention him 
us a representative of a class-—why 
siould he be given a quarter of a million 
of money, or have the opportunity of 
ucquiring that sum in this way, when 
that nobleman is a leader of anti-Home- 
Rule loyalty? By getting him out of the 
country you turn out one of your 
s rongest defenders from your citadel. 
| am not surprised when, as I am told, 
your Dublin Express, which, I 
understand, is one of the keenest 
organs of your party, is down upon 
you for your folly and falsity. 
After all, will this great land bait be 
effectual for the end you contemplate ? 
Me. Wallace 
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Home Rulers to an anuti-Home-Rule 
position? You must remember that the 
land question is not by any means the 
only cause of the national sentiment in 
the minds of Irishmen, but even 
supposing it were? A little metaphysics 
must come in here for the consideration 
of the question. Iam sorry the Chief 
Secretary is not here ; he is himself a 
metaphysician, and he, I think, would 
understand what I am going to say, 
which is this: Where a cause has given 
independent existence to an effect, that 
effect may subsequently go on existing 
although you may have removed the 
cause. If a mad dog bites a man, I sup- 
pose that will be the cause of the man 
having hydrophobia, but that hydro- 
phobia has an independent existence, and 
the man cannot be cured of the hydro- 
phobia by the shooting of the mad dog ; 
the removal of the cause comes in a 
little too late. So, in the same way, 
although the land difficulty has been the 
original cause of the existence of the 
Home Rule sentiment in the Irish 
breast, you are a trifle too late in coming 
to settle the land question, and the 


Home Rule sentiment may — survive 
in aman. Even though he become 
the owner, instead of the tenant, 


of his farm, it does not follow that he 
will be converted at once to a profound 
affection for Dublin Castle rule. A 
young lion who has once tasted blood is 
not very easily put off with grass. If] 
were an Irish Home Ruler and had 
acquired the ownership of my holding on 
these easy terms, the reflection that 
would cross my mind would be that to bea 
Home Ruler was a profitable occupation, 
and Ishould be probably encouraged to 
persevere in my opinions, and find it 
useful to pursue the Oliver Twistian 
policy of asking for more. That cer- 
tainly seems to have been the opinion of 
the Land League leaders, who have been 
found by the Special Commission to have 
promoted the Land League for the pur- 
pose of driving out Irish landlords, 
not because they are landlords, but 
because they are the English Garrison in 
Ireland, and anticipating that by sub- 
stituting Nationalist tenants for Orange 
landlords. ‘he anti-Nationalist cause 
would be weakened by the withdrawal 
of its strongest defenders, and the 
Nationalist cause would be _ propor- 
tionately strengthened by adding more 
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power to Nationalist elbows. If that is 
so I do not think you are likely to get 
much for your money, in which state of 
circumstances, I hold, we might have all 
hada share if there is going to be this 
distribution on the strength ofthe national 
credit. Itmay besaid that the newelement 
of prosperity that will be given to the 
tenants who are to be made landlords or 
owners must, at all events, count as a great 
gain, but I very much doubt it. Forty- 
nine years are a long time, and no one 
knows what may happen during that 
period. The provisions in the Bill 
cannot secure the British taxpayer 
against misfortune overtaking the tenant, 
from a fall in the price of agricultural 
produce, the result of American compe- 
tition, or a succession of bad seasons ; so 
that long before the 49 years fixed for 
the repayment of the advances, the 
tenant may become a ruined man and 
utterly incapable of keeping up _ his 
payments. But even supposing that 
this matter could be passed over, I want 
further to emphasise the point I have 
already alluded to, and that is that so 
far from this measure doing good, it 
promises to produce a new and unheard 
of amount of evil, that will infinitely 


outweigh any good it can con- 
ceivably effect. Part of the evil 
effect has already been recognised 
by the hon. Member for Cork, 


namely, that though £43,000,000 may be 
distributed, there would still be three- 
fourths of the tenants of Ireland not 
participating in the tempting advantages 
professed to be affurded by the Bill. 
Now, we have been told, by such an 
authority as the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, that an Irish tenant will go 
through fire and water to secure a bit of 
land. Well, but what are these three- 
fourths of the tenants of Ireland to do 
when they see themselves excluded from 
the opportunity of obtaining this land 
under the proposals in the Bill? We 
have no alternative before us. Then 
there will be either deep discontent, 
breaking out into turbulence and out- 
rage, and possibly into violence against 
the landlords, worse than any we have 
ever known in our time, or we shall be 
compelled to buy up at once the whole 
of Ireland, and then what becomes of the 
boasted protection which you profess to 
the British taxpayer? The whole pre- 
tence of security is gone when you 
extend the purchase beyond the sum 
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you have fixed. What becomes of 
your ingeniously contrived security, 
with its cash and contingent depart- 
ments divided under’ heads and 
sub-heads? The true way of looking 
at the proposed security to the taxpayer 
is to see how it will work when the 
worst comes to the worst. It is no good 
to have a fair weather security ; we must 
have one that will stand wind and water. 
Suppose that in some great crisis there 
is a general strike against rent. Why 
then you cannot, as was well said by the 
hon. Member for Cork in a memorable 
epigram, ‘ You can’t crowbar half-a-mil- 
lion of people.” You may crowbar half- 
a-dozen and rejoice in it, as you have been 
in the habit of doing. But, say the Go- 
vernment, we do not want to use the 
crowbar, we do not need to evict, we can 
call on the connty to rate itself in order 
to pay the debts of these defaulting 
tenants. But surely that isa most unjust, 
most oppressive proposal ; surely justice 
goes for something still. To make a 
whole county pay for debts of a part of 
the inhabitants in the contraction of 
which debts they had no voice! Surely 
the apostles of law and order will admit 
there is something irregular there. The 
Government say that whether the pro- 
posal is just or unjust it will be effectual, 
because it will bring public opinion to 
bear upon the defaulters. Public opinion, 
however, cannot get blood out of a stone 
nor money out of an insolvent’s pocket. 
The counties will resist such a demand, 
and will refuse to tax themselves to pay 
these debts. Ah! say the Government, 
with a triumphant—I was going to say 
sneer, but I have no desire to be un- 
civil—well, say the Government in 
reply, with a triumphant consciousness, 
in that case we can fall back 
on our security. Now, I just want to 
test how this will work out, and I will 
occupy similar ground to that taken up 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when critcising the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian. What, said the right hon. 
Gentleman, are Irish Home Rule 
Judzes, Home Rule Magistrates, and 
Home Rule Police t» have their salaries 
stopped after money has been sent to 
meet these liabilities? And, in like 
manner, L ask how are your securities 
to work should the worst come to the 
worst? You will be in a_ position, 
should the counties stand out against 
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the rate, to say to the counties, “If you 
will not pay other people’s debts then 
we will stop your road money, and if 
you wish to travel at all you shall pro- 
ceed along the worst conceivable roads, 
and over the most tumble-down bridges ; 
if that will not bring you to your 
senses, then we will stop your Poor Law 
money and you will have to turn out 
your paupers to die on the road side ; 
if that will not do we will stop the 
workhous? schoolmasters’ and mistress2s’ 
money, with the result that the country 
will be over-run with ‘young barbarians 
all at play ;’ if that will not do we will 
stop the industrial schools money, which 
will empty the reformatories, and you 
will have the boys and girls from thes» 
establishments larking about all over the 
country, and giving you a lively time ; 
if that will not bring you to reason 
then we will stop the national 
school money, and so your own children 
will grow up in ignorance ; and if that 
does not make you see the reasonableness 
of paying other people’s debts, then we 
will stop the grants for your pauper 
lunatics, and you will have this class 
roaming about all over the shires, like 
beasts of prey, perhaps throttling you 
and causing you other trifling inconveni- 
ences when they meet you in out-of-the- 
way places; if that does not bring you 
to reason then we will stop the money 
for workhouse doctors and medicine, and 
then some of you will be in the happy 
position of knowing that some of your 
relatives have been removed to the out- 
side of the workhouses, dying from want 
of nourishment and medical attendance : 
if still you will not conform to our 


reasonable view, then we will stop 
your Public Health Officers’ money, 
and then your towns and _ villages 


will get into an irretrievably insani- 
tary state, and you will most pro- 
bably catch typhoid fever, and serve 
you right for not seeing the ridiculous 
unreasonableness of not being willing to 
pay other people’s debts.” This is no 
caricature of the security that is pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government in 
this Bill. I amsimply interpreting it on 
the lines of the interpretation laid down 
in the reply of the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer to the right hon. Gentleman | 


the Member for Mid Lothian, and I as‘, 

on the lines of thot interpretation, 

whether there was ever anything more 

cruel seen out of the history of the 
Mr. Wallace 
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Spanish Inquisition, or anything more 
absurd heard of outside farcical comedy ? 
What it reminds me of, at the moment, 
is the practice of barbarous military 
chiefs in ancient times who, by accident 
or arrangement, had secured as hostages 
or captives, the brothers, sisters, father, 
mother, or children of some opposing 
chief, and who then sent proposals to 
their opponents to submit or they would 
begin “and do, and do, and do,” begin- 
ning with the father and going down to 
the youngest child, killing each as their 
enemy still refused to submit. This 
enforcement of this security reminds me 
of this. It seems to me to have been 
conceived with a combination of the 
characteristics of Torquemada and Mr. 
Toole. Do you suppose it would ever be 
possible to work out such a security! 
It is an unworkable security, and in 
a financial Bill that is compl.tely dam- 
natory and settles its character and 
ought to settle its fate. You have 
brought forward a financial measure, and 
you have included in it a security that 
you would be the laughing-stock of the 
civilised world if you attempted to put 
into execution. Consequently, it is no 
use discussing the Bill further as a 
financial measure. Because the Bill 
ought never to have been submitted to 
the House, because we are pledged 
against a Bill of this kind, and because 
it should not be passed before the 
nation has had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion upon it, because I 
believe it is dangerous and mischievous, 
I have no hesitation in voting against 
the Second Reading. 

*(10.30.) Mr. J. A. BRIGHT (Bir. 
mingham, Central): I should like to 
claim the indulgence of the House fora 
few minutes while I address it for the 
first time, and explain my reasons for 
the vote I am about to give. The speech 
to which the House has just listened has 
raised the debate from the dulness which 
has hitherto charactcrised it—a dulness 
which, I think, has struck everyone. I 
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shall not attempt to reply to the grotesque , 


similesand illustrations of the last speaker. 
As I was passing through the Lobby a few 
minutes ago I heard a remark which I 
am sure was not uttered out of any dis- 
respect to you, Sir; it was to the effect 
that debates were always dull when Mr. 
Speaker was not in the chair. Well, 
Sir, I do not take that to be the reason 
for the dulness of this debate. In my 
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opinion it is an unreal debate. When I 
heard the speech of the hon. Member 
for Cork I came to the conclusion 
that the Bill would be sure to pass, and 
that the hon. Member would not be able 
to carry all his followers with him into 
the Lobby against it. The hon. Member 
began by saying that the Government 
had admitted that 20 per cent. was a just 
reduction of rents in Ireland. As far as 
[am aware no such opinion has been 
expressed. It is generally thought by 
the Unionist Members that reductions 
have gone quite far enough, and that the 
people are getting fair value for their 
money. What the Government has said 
is that 20 per cent. reduction is an 
enormous boon to the tenants, and one 
which they would not be likely to refuse. 
I do not think the hon. Member for 
Cork and his friends will be able to de- 
prive the people of this boon. When I 
was in Ireland, Jately, I had some talk 
with a peasant, who said that his land- 
lord had offered to sell him his farm. 
When asked whether he thought the 
terms were fair, the man said he thought 
they were, and when questioned why he 
had not bought his farm he explained 
that “Them as knows better than us 
told us not.” I suppose that “them as 
knows better” sit on this side of the 
House below the Gangway. The hon. 
Member said this Bill would only settle 
one quarter of the land question ; that in 
Ulster it is not necessary to settle it at 
all; and that in the other parts of the 
country it is only 55 per cent. which 
wants settling. Well, by reducing the 
question to these dimensions We get very 
nearly to the £40,000,000 which, accord- 
ing to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, is 
the outside limit of the Bill. The hon. 
Member for Cork proposes that the 
benefits of the Biil should only be ex- 
tended to tenants of farms with a rental 
of over £50. In that respect I am dis- 
posed to agree with the lion. Member. 
The richer tenants do not require help of 
this kind. The hon. Member proposes 
to exclude Ulster, as I understood him. 
But the same laws prevail in Ulster as 
elsewhere, and if the Ulster men have 
succeeded in establishing a tenant-right 
it is in consequence of their superior 
intelligence and persistence, and if the 
people in other parts of Ireland had been 
equally persistent they could have 
established in their own districts customs 


such as those which prevail in Ulster. 
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The hon. Member for Cork says that 
£166,000,000 will be wanted for the 
purposes of the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
brought in a Bill which it was estimated 
would require £150,000,000, and I 
believe the hon. Member for Cork voted 
for that Bill. [Home Rule cries of 
“No!”] Well, the hon. Member sup- 
ported it. The Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman was compulsory. [Mr. Jonn 
Mortey: No.] Well, there was cer- 
tainly some compulsion about it. As to 
the Bill only affecting one-quarter of 
the tenancies, it is not necessary to deal 
with all at once; and if the measure 
works satisfactorily, the remaining three- 
quarters will have their chance in good 
time. It is said the richest land- 
owners have walked off with an enor- 
mous sum of money. But they have 
not ; they are still there. Anyhow, the 
land is there and the purchasers have it. 
[ cannot understand this objection to the 
Ashbourne Act. I have always under- 
stood that it is held desirable by hon. 
Members below the Gangway to break 
up the large estates. Surely it is better 
that the land should be in the hands of 
the people who live on it than in the 
hands of absentees. We have been 
told that, thanks to the struggles of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, the 
powers by which tenants have been 
oppressed in the past have been removed. 
If there is now no oppression is it not 
strange that we should hear of cases 
like that of the Ponsonby Estate? Now, 
we are told that it is desired that land- 
lords should stay in Ireland ; is it because 
they are wanted to subscribe to various 
objects? At one time the English 
garrison in Ireland was denounced in 
every possible way ; now, apparently, it 
is sought to retain them there. For 
instance, we have the hon. Member for 
Cork holding up the landlord to com- 
miseration on the ground that his £40 a 
year will be reduced to £27 10s. But 
out of the £40 the landlord probably has 
to pay rates, and he is in danger of his 
money passing through the hands of the 
friends of hon. Members below the 
Gangway and the promoters of the Plan 
of Campaign. If, according to the hon. 
Member for Cork, the landlord is not 
getting too much, who is getting too 
much? I cannot see where the hard- 
ship comes_in. I cannot understand 
the proposition of the hon. Member 
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for Cork, and I doubt whether the 
hon. Member himself understands it. 
In several papers lately the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland has been accused of 
bringing in a Land Bill prepared by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I know 
nothing about that, but it did strike me 
that the speech of the hon. Member for 
Cork had been prepared by the hon. 
Member for North Longford, and that 
the hon. Member for Cork had only had 
an opportunity of reading it half an hour 
before he rose to speak. As far as |] 
could make out the hon. Member’s pro- 
position, it was that the landlords of 
Ireland should be given an opportunity 
of borrowing money at 2} per cent. in 
order to pay off mortgages bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 6 percent. If any 
such proposition had been made by a 
Unionist Member there would have been 
a tremendous outcry, and we should 
have been told it was a proposal ta 
relieve men of troubles which they had 
brought on themselves by squandering 
their money. The fact is, the opposition 
to this Bill is altogether unreal. I have 
lately read an article in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, in which it was said :— 

“We all dislike the Bill and desire to injure 


the Government; but when we consider why 
we dislike it, we are all at sixes and sevens.”’ 


It was another case of— 


“T do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell.’ 


In fact, all sections of the House are 
pledged to peasant proprietorship. It 
has been proclaimed, not from Dan to 
Beersheba, but from Mid Lothian to Cork. 
Five objections have been taken to the 
Bill by the hon. Member for Cork. I 
think he might have stated a sixth, that 
the Bill had not been brought in by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian. I 
have been told that two or three days ago 
there appeared in the Daily News an 
article quoting a letter by my father, 
and said to be against the Ashbourne 
Act. I have not'had an opportunity of see- 
ing that letter ; but I hope I may, without 
any want of good taste, say that in his 
last days my father frequently spoke of 
the Ashbourne Act. The Liberal Party 
was then opposing an extension of 
the Act, and my father said to me, 
“It is the only thing that appears 
to me to have done any _ good.” 
The opposition tothis Bill will not, I think, 
be carried very far, for I do not think 
Mr. J. A. Bright 
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that hon. Gentlemen above and below 
the Gangway will dare to oppose it 
altogether. They would, if they did, be 
judged out of their own mouths every 
minute of the debate. The opposition is 
not to the details, but to the spirit of the 
Bill, and it is an opposition to putting 
the land into the hands of peasant pro. 
prietors. If the Bill were passed,and there 
were a strike against rent, it would be 
caused by public opinion ; and if that 
were so, it is only right that the public 
should bear the cost. For my own part, 
I have a better idea of the people of Ire- 
land than their own Representatives seem 
to have. I believe that Irishmen always 
wish to pay their debts if they are 
not interfered with by people who wish 
them to do otherwise. In the past they 
have justly and regularly paid money 
borrowed for purposes connected with 
the land, and until I see it I will not 
believe that the whole Irish nation is 
going to show itself demoralised by 
efforts which may be made to lead it 
into evil courses. I hope that hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House will 
think better of the matter and will 
not oppose the Second Reading, but will 
content themselves—at all events, the 
moderate among them—by endeavour- 
ing to amend those propositions which 
they think wrong. I cordially support 
the Bill. 

(10.50.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): We have all of us listened 
with great interest to the maiden speech 
in this House of an hon. Member who 
possesses such historic associations ; but I 
must confess I heard with great astonish- 
ment his assertion that the debate was 
unreal. I can, on the part of some hon. 
Members whosit on these Benches, promise 
him that the Bill will meet with very 
strong opposition, and that we are not at 
all nervous as to what the outside public 
may think. The hon. Member tells us that 
we ought to bealmost afraid to vote against 
the Bill, and that if we did vote against it 
our consciences would rise in accusa- 
tion against us. Now I was not in the 
House when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian brought in 
his Bill in 1886, but, if one thing more 
than another lost the Liberal Party the 
General Election of that year, it was the 
strong antagonism of the British electors 
to the Land Bill rather than to the 
Home Rule Bill, while the strongest 
parts of the election addresses of hon. 
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and right hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
contained in their denunciation of the 
Land Bill. The honoured father of the 
Member who last addressed the House, 
immediately after his unopposed return 
in that year, delivered a speech, the 
greater part of which was devoted to an 
attack on Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill. I 
have yet to learn that theopinions which 
existed in the country on this subject at 
that time have died out, or that the 
public are less antagonistic to spending a 
large sum of money to buy out the Irish 
landlords. Our point is this: if you com- 
pel the Irish landlord to accept £27 10s. 
for that which is worth £40, you do him 
agross injustice. He is entitled to £40 
if you purchase from him onan equitable 
basis. But if, on the other hand, he is 
only entitled to £27 10s., then he is 
now getting an undue rental, and many 
of us are inclined to think that rent re- 
ductions in Ireland have not yet reached 
their lowest level. The Unionist Party 
have had to do a tremendous wriggle 
in order to escape from the position 
which they got into in 1886, for 
they are now obliged to defend a prin- 
ciple which they opposed strongly in 
that year. I do not think the hon. 
Member for Harrow has at all satis- 
factorily explained the extract from his 
election address which was published in 
the Daily News. The hon. Member 
went into the question of the power 
which we have, as a nation, to borrow 
money at avery low rate of interest ; 
but I venture to think no nation ought 
to borrow to the utmost of its power, 
because in a great emergency it might, 
if its powers had been largely drawn 
upon, find the task of getting money very 
difficult. Now, we contend that there is 
no demand for this Bill ; that the Eng- 
lish people do not want it ; that the Irish 
tenants do not require it, and that many 
of the Irish landlords object to it. The 
Government have chosen the worst 
possible time to inflict on the Irish people 
a Land Purchase Bill. Four years’ ex- 
perience of a drastic Coercion Bill has 
not made the people, as a whole, more 
contented than they were previously. As 
to the suggestion of repudiation, I 
do not believe that the Irish people are 
more dishonest than those of any other 
portion of the British Empire. What 
the Irish people want is Home Rule, and 
I venture to think you are making 
a very great mistake in refusing 
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their demand for it. One thing that 
has been apparent this evening in the 
debate, and very apparent in the speech 
of the hon. Member for Central Birming- 
ham and in the speech of the hon. 
Member for South Londonderry, is that 
they, at least, do not consider that this 
Bill deals with the whole question ; that 
only a segment of it is being dealt with, 
and that we are really face to face with 
the project of purchasing out the whole 
of the Irish landowners. The speech of 
the hon. Member for Central Birming- 
ham seemed to indicate that the repay- 
ments might be re-invested from the 
purchase of the property of other land- 
lords. That would not meet the difficulty 
of the situation, because if you rely on 
the repayment of the £30,000,000 you 
would have to wait about a century, at 
least, before you purchase out the whole 
of the Irish landlords. You cannot wait 
that century, and I at once approach this 
question in the belief that we are not 
discussing £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 
of British credit, but that the Bill goes 
at once to the root of the whole land 
purchase of Ireland, whatever the sum 
required may be, whether £100,000,000 
or £150,000,000. While I am willing 
to give you all the credit you claim 
for the Bill, I say that the moment 
you advance your £30,000,000 it will be 
taken up by tenants distributed all over 
Ireland. Then you will have a class of 
tenants eventually becoming the owners 
of the fee simple of their holding, and 
paying a less sum per annum, as against 
the tenants who are paying an annual 
rent-charge which does not place them 
any nearer the possession of their hold- 
ings. Do you mean to tell me you are 
going to keep a contented Ireland under 
such circumstances? You will not be 
able to do so, whatever Party is in 
power; and there will be a demand on 
the part of the rest of the tenants of 
Ireland for the advance of the whole 
money necessary to purchase out the 
landowners and enable those who desire 
it to become possessed of their holdings. 
That money must be advanced on British 
credit, and borrowed on British credit, 
and you must go into the market to get 
it. Are you sure, with the other demands 
that are made upon the British Govern- 
ment, that you will always be able to 
borrow at thefsame rate of interest? At 
present there is plenty of floating 
capital in the country awaiting sound 
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investment, but if you make a greater 
call you will get less money out of 
the market for other purposes. But even 
supposing you could borrow at the same 
rate of interest, do hon. Members who 
are going to support this Bill think it is 
a thing that is to be entered upon 
lightly, to make the British Government 
the creditors of the Irish tenants to the 
extent of £100,000,000, putting it at the 
very lowest sum? In spite of the pro- 
tection of the county or district, you are 
face to face with the poor tenant, who 
may be on the cheapest holding that can 
possibly be purchased under this Bill; 
and if you have to foreclose, what takes 
place? The British Government has to 
foreclose on the property and the poor, 
struggling tenant. There is not money 
enough to purchase the whole of the 
land. Will the landlord go to a secure 
and stable tenant and offer him induce- 
ments to purchase his holding? Will he 
not rather be only too anxious to get rid 
of those tenants who are in difficulties and 
in arrears with their rent? The agent 
might point out to these poor tenants 
that they could get an immediate reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. for the first five 
years, and at the end of that period 
there would be 32 per cent. off their 
rent if they could keep on their holdings. 
The tenant is not likely to be a man who 
will look at what will possibly happen 49 
years hence. All he sees is that there is 
a present chance of relieving himself 
of his responsibility if he can come to 
terms, and the Commissioners advance the 
money. The Commissioners would have 
great difficulty in knowing all the 
details of the case. It would not 
be to the interest of the tenant who 
wants to get his immediate reduction, or 
of the landlord who wants to sell his land, 
to place too many details before the Com- 
missioners. The man intends to pay just 
as he intends to pay his rent. Owing to 
the conditions of his holding, the poorness 
of the land, or what not, he has been 
unable to pay his rent, and by-and-bye 
he would in the same way be unable 
to meet the repayments as they became 
due. That is the class of security you 
will get if this scheme is adopted. The 
ingenuity of man could not devise a plan 
more unjust than to ask the tenants 
throughout the county to become security 
for a man who purchases his holding, 
when they have no voice whatever in 
saying whether he shall be allowed to pur- 
Mr. J. Rowlands 
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chase or not. The moment the men fail 
you come down upon these farmers in 
the county, who have nothing to do 
with the transaction, and say, “ You 
shall find the money to pay the legiti- 


mate debts of these men who 
have purchased their holdings.” What 
sort of an agitation will you 


have in Ireland? The Chief Secretary 
knows what the difficulty of collection 
was in the tithe agitation, 50 years ago, 
and he knows how thorough was the 
failure, because the whole nation of Ire- 
land felt there was no justice in the 
claim. Do you think you could impress 
upon the English nation, or any civilised 
country, the justice of making farmers 
contribute to the payment of debts which 
they had no part or lot in incurring, and 
for which they had in no way given 
their security? I say that this posi- 
tion in which you are placed shows 
at once that you are face to face with 
Home Rule, though you do not like to 
admit it. You may call it Local Govern- 
ment, or what you please ; but until you 
place in the hands of Irishmen the power 
to control their own affairs and make 
them responsible for the purchases in the 
various districts, you have no right—it 
would be grossly unjust—to wring a 
single sixpence out of the pockets of any 
of these tenants in respect of purchases 
with which they had nothing to do. 1 
will not labour the point dealt with by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Edin- 
burgh, with reference to the stopping of 
the local cess, or the Education Grant. 
You dare not attempt to carry it out. 
It may be a very good bogus security to 
put up here for the purpose of 
pacifying some weak-minded _ people 
who think you have not taken enough 
security. You know that in these days 
you could not stop the education of the 
people, and, in the failure of repayments, 
you know you would have to come to 
Parliament for a money grant to meet 
the difficulty. I know there are many 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House who in their cooler moments 
willsay that this must be the situation. 
There is one very objectionable power in 
the Bill which, if you look carefully 
into it, shows that the security will not 
be sound. I refer to the provision that 
two years’ arrears of rent may be added 
to the capital value of the land which 1s 
purchased. That is a very objection- 
able portion of the Bill, and the more we 
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look at it the worse it seems. No doubt 
it will pass a Second Reading, as I 
assume the Government have had a 
majority guaranteed at that stage ; but it 
will have to pass outside this House a 
criticism more severe than it will receive 
here, and I have yet to learn how the 
Government and their supporters will 
justify themselves in forcing on the 
Irish people a measure they do not 
require. With all due respect to the 
hon. Member for South Londonderry, I 
confess that I would rather take the 
opinion of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork than his as to what are the 
views of the majority of the Irish people ; 
and I would suggest that if an oppor- 
tunity is wanted of judging of those 
views, it will be afforded at the forth- 
coming election to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Mr. Matthew 
Harris, when the majority of the con- 
stituents will be able to show whether 
they approve of the action of the 
Member for the City of Cork or that of 
the Government in regard to this Bill. 
If the Government would only consent 
to a contest in that place we may be able 
to obtain a vast amount of information 
that would be useful to all parties 
concerned. Not only would the 
electors be able to express an opinion 
on the action of the Member for 
the City of Cork, but also on 
the great mischief which, in their 
opinion, would be inflicted for years to 
come by the passing of this measure. 
The Government would then see how 
far the Irish people were desirous of 
rushing into their arms and embracing 
them for the good work they have done. 
In conclusion, I shall have great pleasure 
in voting against this measure, believing 
it to be uncalled for and based on wrong 
foundations, inasmuch as it does not 
contain the conditions which are inserted 
in the measure of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian. That 
was a scheme for the pacification of Ire- 
land, and formed part of a complete 
whole intended to meet the require- 
ments of the situation, supposing the 
country considered that to be the best 
policy. There is no such position in 
connection with this Bill. The Govern- 
ment are forcing it on the Irish people, 
and in addition to their dislike to it it 
would prove a great misfortune to this 
country if passed, because it is not, as 
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of £33,000,000 or £45,000,000, but one 
as the outcome of which you will ulti- 
mately have to deal with the purchase 
of land throughout the whole of Ireland ; 
because no Government would be able 
to resist the demands that would be 
made upon it in respect to land purchase 
should the result of the present scheme 
be what its supporters anticipate. 
*(11.18) Mr. GEDGE (Stockport) : This 
debate has furnished a somewhat singu- 
lar and curious spectacle. We have seen 
Irish and Scotch Radicalsand Home Rulers 
telling us that they and other Radical 
Members differ on this subject from the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian. I congratulate 
the hon. Member for Kast Edinburgh 
(Mr. Wallace) on the independence he 
has displayed, and I only wish that he 
and other Scotch Members had displayed 
that independence a little sooner. After 
the entertainment we have enjoyed from 
the carefully-prepared impromptus and 
Scoteh wut indulged in by the hen. 
Member, it requires some little boldness 
for a Southern Member to call the House 
back to the regions of plain prose. But, 
at the same time, I think we have suffi- 
cient courage on this side of the House 
to take up the challenge thrown down 
to us, and state why it is we are able to 
support this Bill, while in 1886 we op- 
posed in the manner so graphically 
described by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh the Irish Land Bill _ of 
the hon. Baronet opposite. I think 
I can show, without difficulty, how any 
one may have strongly opposed that 
measure, and yet very properly 
and honestly support this. There are 
great differences, not only as to the 
occasion and circumstances attending 
the introduction of the two Bills, but 
also in regard to their contents. In the 
first place the Bill of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian was most 
indissolubly tied by a chain, which honour 
prevented him from breaking, to the 
Home Rule Bill. But the right hon, 
Gentleman seemed to regard his honour 
as very much like thatof Bob Acres, whose 
courage oozed out at his finger ends, for 
his honour was easily satisfied by the 
offer once made to the Irish landlords, 
although they had never had the oppor- 
tunity of accepting or rejecting that 
offer. At any rate the two Bills were 
bound together, and the result would 
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money was advanced which was to have | 
been secured on the credit of the British 
nation, the repayment of that money 
could only have been obtained under 
what would have become, by the operation 
of the Home Rule Bill, practically a 
foreign law. There was no way in which 
the money could have been recovered, if 
the Irish repudiated payments, except by | 
an invasion of that country, and I think 
we might honestly object ‘to the possi- 
bility of having to enforce the repayment | 
of probably £120,000,000 by such means. | 
In the next place, the Bill of the right | 
hon. Gentleman was compulsory, and | 
although the right hon. Gentleman talked | 
of only £50,000,000, it was evident that | 
it must ultimately amount to, at least, 
£200,000,000, if the scheme were really 
carried into effective operation. Thirdly, 
that Bill, involving as it did the credit of 
the British taxpayer which was thus 
impossible of enforcement and was com- 
pulsory on both tenant and landlord, did 
not contain the intermediate guarantees 
for the repayment of the money which | 
the present measure provides. These 
are the chief differences between the 
two measures. Now, Sir, the arguments 
used by hon. Members opposite might 
well be left to answer each other, 
because they were mutually destructive. 
Hon. Members are so driven to find 
arguments against the Bill that they 
are obliged to attack it all round in 
the most absurdly inconsistent manner. 
We are told at one moment that the Bill 
offers such poor terms that neither the 
tenants nor the landlords care to accept 
it, and the next moment we are told it is 
so excellent a measure, as far as the 
tenants are concerned, that they will 
all rush for it, so that, instead of 
£33,000,000 or £40,000,000, it would 
immediately require the provision of a 
sum that would buy up the whole of the 
land of Ireland. Again, we were told 
that the security given to the British tax- 
payer would be so slight that ultimately 
the money would have to come out of his 
pocket ; but at the same time we were 
informed that that security is quite good 
enough for the landlords, while the right 
hon. Member for Bridgeton said we ought 
to deprive the landlord of the other 
security, and not allow him to come 
upon the British taxpayer even as a last 
resort. We were told that the Bill is 
one of which only the poorer tenants will 
avail themselves, that the interests of the 
Mr. Gedge 
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British taxpayer will be jeopardised, and 
that he ought to move heaven and earth 
to reject the Bill. While the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the rejection of the Bill 
told us that it ought to be limited to 
tenants of less than £50 a year, one of 
his followers objects to it because only 
the small tenants will take advantage of 
it. I confess there would be force in 


| arguments against any scheme by which 


the State should lend its security to 
enable tenants to purchase the landlords’ 
interest in the property .they occupy, 
and that if we pass this Bill for the 
benefit of the [Irish tenants, the English 
agricultural tenants, and even the small 
shopkeepers, might ask fora measure ofa 
similar character, if, in other respects, 
the conditions were the same between 
the parties as they are in Ireland. But 
this is not so; the position of the Irish 
tenant is not the same as that of the 
English tenant, who has a resident land- 
lord, accustomed from time immemorial 
to do things in connection with the land 
which he does not do in Ireland. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Bridgeton (Sir G. Trevelyan), has told 
us that the case of Ireland might be cited 
as @ base on which to found in the 
United Kingdom a system of tenancy, 
such as that on which farms are held in 
some parts of the country, and he also 
told us that the Ulster custom had 
legalised the same mode of occupation 
throughout the whole Island. I differ 
from the right hon. Baronet. The Ulster 
custom was extended through Ireland by 
the Act of 1870, but that custom and 
that Act did not make it possible to go 
to the Court to fix the rent payable by 
the tenant, and to fix that for 15 years, 
nor was the tenant able to sell his in- 
terest without communication with his 
landlord. But for the Land Act of 188], 
I do not believe there would have been 
any necessity for this measure. What 
was the effect of the Act of 1881? It 
had the effect which every one who 
studied the question knew it must 
have. Its effect was to render 
some Bill of this kind absolutely neces- 
sary. The disastrous consequences of 
the Land Act of 1886 have, in the lan- 
guage of a distinguished statesman, 
been— 


‘To generate the very mischief it proposed 
to eradicate, to throw into confusion all the 
economical arrangements of the country; to 
drive out of the field all the solvent and honest 
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men who might be bidders for the farms; 
and to carry wide-spread demoralisation 
throughout the whole mass of the Irish people. 
That Act has made the landlord an annuitant 
on the land without interest in its prosperity.” 


These words are those of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, contained in 
a prophetic speech. The result has justi- 
fied his prediction, and I see no way 
of escape but to buy out the landlords. 
The hon. Member opposite said that we 
were coaxing the cat and rubbing it 
the wrong way at the same time. 
Well, it seems to me that our first 
duty is to enforce the law, to deliver 
the law-abiding subjects of the country 
from the tyranny of those who have 
illegally oppressed them, and at the 
same time to look out for grievances and 
endeavour to amend them. It certainly 
is a very thankless task to endeavour to 
amend grievances in Ireland. Ever since 
1869, it has been put forward as the 
greatest grievance of Ireland that the 
land was held by a number of absentee 
Protestant landlords, while the cultivators 
were Roman Catholics, and the object that 
was spoken of as most desirable of 
accomplishment was to get rid of the 
absentee landlords and put Roman 
Catholic tenants in their place. Now 
that an honest endeavour is made to 
carry out that object we are met with 
all kinds of criticism. ‘There is scarcely 
a Member opposite who is not pledged 
up to the hilt to the principle of a Bill 
of this kind. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bridgeton (Sir G. 
Trevelyan), for instance, was either a 
Member or supporter of the Govern- 
ment which brought in the Land Act of 
1870. According to that Act two-thirds 
of the purchase money was to be lent 
at 5 per cent. for 35 years, on the credit 
of the British taxpayer. No security 
whatever was given to the British tax- 
payer except the remaining one-third. 
None of the intermediate securities con- 
tained in this Bill were given. Then came 
the Land Act of 1881, under which the 
Land Commissioners might advance, on 
the credit of the British taxpayer, 
three-fourths of the purchase money. 
No security was given to the taxpayer 
except the remaining one-fourth. Yet 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bridgeton by vote and speech sup- 
ported that Bill. Then came the Land 
Purchase Bill of 1886, under which the 
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Act did give an intermediate security 
for the money advanced. It gave a 
charge on the Customs and Excise to be 
collected by the Irish Receiver General ; 
but it was a second charge only, the 
first charge being a tribute of £4,666,000 
a year, payable to England. The illusory 
character of such a security as this is 
evidence. I admit at once that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not support that Bill. 
He was also opposed to the Home Rule 
Bill of the right hon. Gentlemen 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
-Gladstone), and, being opposed to 
one of the twins, he was naturally 
opposed to the other. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian told us that the two Bills 
were bound together in honour. That 
being the case, how can Gentlemen 
opposite, who supported both those Bills, 
object to the present measure? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bridgeton speaks of the possibility of 
bad times recurring, and of war breaking 
out. We cannot say there is no possi- 
bility of such things even for a period of 
15 years. But when I look at the Land 
Act of 1881, I find that there the rent is 
absolutely fixed for aterm of 15 years, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bridgeton was a Member of the 
Government which introduced that 
measure. That being sv, and that being 
described by the right hon. Gentleman 
as a most admirable measure, I reply 
that it is worse for the Irish tenant to 
be bound to pay £100 a year for 15 
years as rent, despite wars and bad times, 
than to pay £70 a year fora longer period, 
as instalments of the price at which the 
land becomes his own. I do say, how- 
ever, that,in my humble opinion, 49 years 
is too long a term, and I hope that further 
consideration will be given to that point 
when we reach the Committee stage. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Tre- 
velyan) says there is an absence of any 
real security for the British taxpayer. 
How charming it has been to us to-night 
to see this great anxiety for the 
British taxpayer on the part of 
Gentlemen opposite. There was a 
time when the Irish Members were 
willing to take all they could get from 
the British taxpayer as instalments 
without thanks. Now, in the interest of 
the British taxpayer, they oppose this 





Bill. It is noticeable that, when speak- 


whole money was to be advanced. This | ing of the securities, they have carefully 
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omitted the important facts of the 
security. The right hon. Gentleman 
made no mention whatever of the 
intermediate securities, which must be 
exhausted before the Exchequer can be 
called upon. In the first place there is 
the land itself and the tenant right, and, 
in many cases, this will be a sufficient 
security for the loan. In the next place 
one-fifth of the purchase money is kept 
back as further security, and then you 
have the tenant’s insuranve money. 
There is very little chance indeed of the 
tenant who is willing to pay being driven 
out of his holding, because he can borrow 
money on his holding, without difficulty, 
in order to meet the emergency. As to 
the hardship pointed out by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Edinburgh (Mr. Wallace) 
of laying hands on the intermediate 
securities, and, as a result, children going 
uneducated, and pauper lunatics being 
thrown upon society, the hon. Member 
seemed to forget that it is only recently 
that these grants have been made in aid 
of the rates which are primarily charge- 
able for all these purposes. If the 
Probate Duty and other grants are to be 
withdrawn to pay up any arrears of the 
annuities under this Bill, and all 
these terrible things are to hap- 
pen in consequence, I would ask 
how it is they did not happen 
before these grants were given 
at all? I should have thought that the 
only effect of withholding the grants 
would be to throw Ireland back into 
the position she occupied a year or two 
ago, of having to pay for these local pur- 
poses unaided by theState. Therefore, I 
venture to think that all these statements 
were enormously exaggerated, and that 
there is no more reality in the pictures 
which were so cleverly conjured up by 
the hon. Member than there is in the 
opposition with whick the Bill has been 
met. As to the remarkable prophecy 
and moral teaching of the right hon. 
Member for Bridgeton (Sir G. Trevel- 
yan)—a combination which was usual 
with the prophets of old, in whose wake 
the right hon. Gentleman affects to 
follow. He teaches that there is no 
moral reason why. the Irish purchasers 
should not repudiate this obligation, and 
prophesies that they will be advised to 
do so, because this Act will have been 
imposed upon their country against the 
wishes of their Representatives. The old 
prophets taught that righteousness 
Mr. Gedge 
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exalteth a nation: he teaches the re- 
pudiation of contracts.: The Act of 188] 
was imposed on Ireland against the 
will of her Representatives, and the 
same hon. Members who now oppose 
this Bill then opposed that measure, 
It is not so long since the present 
leader of the Opposition and the right 
hon. Baronet were scouring this country 
for a majority whereby they could 
govern Ireland without having to con- 
sult the 85 Irish Representatives. We 
are told that an injury is done to 
Ireland by imposing this Bill on 
it, but to whom will it do injury! 
Volenti non fit injuria, and I ask what 
wrong is done to a man by giving him 
the opportunity of voluntarily putting 
himself into a position which he has 
reason to believe will benefit him? No 
landlord can be made to sell, and no 
tenant to buy, so that everyone who 
buys and everyone who sells under this 
Bill will do so because he wishes it. 
Landlords and tenants will join together 
in a bargain, because it suits them both, 
and does anyone mean to tell me that a 
tenant, who in 1891 buys because he 
wishes to buy, and borrows money for the 
purpose because he wishes to borrow, and 
agrees to pay the purchase money by an 
annuity will, eight or 10 years hence, 
when he has paid a_ considerable 
part of the purchase money, repudiate 
the bargain he has entered into, on the 
ground that the transaction was im- 
moral, because his representatives voted 
against the Bill for their own purposes / 
If anyone holds that view, I, at any rate, 
do not sympathise with him. The late 
Government took up this Land Purchase 
Question because they hoped by its aid 
to galvanise the Home Rule Scheme into 
life ; and now hon. Gentlemen opposite 
object to every plan of land purchase be- 
cause they know that when the tenants 
have become ‘owners of their holdings 
they will no longer desire Home Rule. 
The right hon. Member for Bridgeton 
knows that land purchase will be fatal 
to Home Rule, and that is why he 
declares that the Irish Members will go 
round the country and tell the people to 
have nothing to do with this Govern- 
ment measure. He says that, in telling 
the people that, they will be regarded 
by the Authorities as making seditious 
speeches, and will be brought into Court 
and put into gaol. Well, anything of 
that kind which occurs will only be by 
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roc2ss of law, and after it has been shown 
that the speeches are seditious. But 
what happened in 1881 and 1882? The 
Irish Members told the Irish tenantry 
to have nothing to do with the Land Act 
—or, at any rate, until certain test cases 
had been disposed of; and then, the 
hon. Member for East Cork and the hon. 
Member for East Mayo were put into 

| at once, and locked up for months, 
without being taken before a Court at all, 
and without any proof having been 
given that they had uttered seditious 
speeches. The hollowness of these 
objections is of a piece with the languor 
of the opposition, and will not deter me 
from giving a hearty support to this 
Bill. 


(11.55.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 


*(11.55.) Mr. W. H. SMITH : Of course 
I shall not oppose the Motion, but I must 
remark upon the. extreme langour of the 
debate this evening. I donotthink that 
the Government would be justified in 
allowing it to be continued indefinitely, 
if the same spirit of indifference is to 
prevail, and I trust that it will be con- 
cluded on Thursday. 


(11.56.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that this is the 
principal measure of the Session, and 
that it must be fully discussed. There 
has been quite as mueh langour on the 
Ministerial side of the House as on the 
Opposition side. 

(11.56.) Mr. SEXTON: I would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
that debates which often begin in a 
languid manner gain animation and spirit 
as they advance. To the expectation that 
the debate will terminate on Thursday I 
can give no countenance. 


(11.57.) Dr. TANNER: I wish to 
point out that Conservative Members 
have been allowed by their Whips to 
leave the House this evening in a way 
that is unprecedented. Expressions 
which I have heard in the Lobby lead 
me to believe that hon. Members have 
been induced by the Conservative Whips 
to go home, in order to justify the First 
Lord of the Treasury in making the 
insulting proposal which we have just 
heard,‘ and which I certainly did not 
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expect from a gentleman of the right 
hon. Member’s years and experience. I 
trust that the right hon. Gentleman will, 
in future, bear in mind a motto which I 
have seen inscribed on the walls of a 
certain gaol, “ Cease to do evil and strive 
to do well.” 

(12.0.) Mr. KE. HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I must protest against 
the attempt to make Party capital—— 


It being midnight, the Motion for the 
Adjournment of the Debate lapsed with- 
‘out Question put; and the Debate on 
‘the Amendment to the Second Reading 
| stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 


SUCK DRAINAGE (PROVISION OF 
FUNDS.) 


Order for Committee read. 
(In the Committee.) 


(12.3.) Dr. TANNER: This is a 
matter concerning which a great deal has 
been said from time to time, and for 
many years hon. Members have tried to 
enforce on the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government the claims of the district of 
Ballinasloe for the execution of drainage 
works. I now want to know what is 
going to be done, and to what extent the 
funds asked for will be applied for the 
real benefit of the neighbourhood? I 
sincerely hope that this money will not 
be thrown away in the manner in which 
we are accustomed to see large sums of 
money, voted by the House, sqaandered. 
I must expostulate with the Government 
trying, night aftr night, when the hour 
of 12 approaches, to pass these large 
sums of money without giving us any 
explanation of what they are going to do. 
It is positively insulting to the Members 
who come from Ireland that they should 
be required to agree to these Votes with- 
out one word of explanation. 

*l'ne SECRETARY to rx#z TREASURY 
(Mr. Jacksoy, Leeds, N.): This is really 
what I may call a stage which is necessary 
before the Bill can be introduced, and I 
hope the hon. Member and the Com- 
mittee will be satisfied to allow this stage 
to pass, and the Bill to be introduced, so 
that the House may see what the Bill 
contains. The history of the matter is 
within the recollection of hon. Members. 
Last year a private Bill, which provided 
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Trestee Bill, 


for an extension of the time for the com- right hon. Member for Wolverhampton 


pletion of the drainage of the River Sack, 
was introduced. There has been a large 
expenditure already sanctioned, and that 
Money cannot be ropriated on the 
land under the Act of last year unless 
and until the works are completed, and 
the works cannot be completed unless 
seme aid is given im the shape of a grant. 
The Government came to the conclusion 
that a case had been made out for giving 
a grant, and the Bill proposes to make a 
nt of £50,000, to be expended by the 
I Authority fixed under the Bill of 
last year. The interests of the tenants 
and of the district are fully protected, 
and, therefore, 1 hope this preliminary 
stage will be assented to. 

Dr. TANNER: I had not an oppor- 
tunity of being present last year because 
the Chief Secretary for lreland locked me 
up. I think it is only right that a Mem- 
ber who differs from Her Majesty’s 
Government on nearly every measure 
they introduce should endeavour to ex- 
tract from the Government, even at an 
hour when they are getting tired. [The 
Cuammax (Sir J. Gorst): Order, !) 
As a Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Sir John Gorst, I bew to your 
superior judgment. I consider the 
Government are hardly 
decency, and I must object to the grant 
being passed at this time of night. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member object ! 


De. TANNER : Certainly. 


Gemmittee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


BARRACKS (CONSOLIDATED FUND) 


Order for Adjourned Debate on Report 
ef Resolution (27th February] read. 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranxops, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): This is merely a formal 
stage, and it was postponed till to- 
night, in order that the House should 
have an opportunity of hearing from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer how it 
is proposed to raise the money. Now 
that that statement has been made I 
hope the House will—— 

Dr. TANNER : I object. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I think the hon. 
Member will be courteons enough to 
allow me to make my statement. The 

Mr. Jackson 


| Wishes. 


treating us with: 





desired to raise a question of considerable 
importance, but I asked him whether he 
would not consent to raise it ata Ister 


‘stage — when the Bill is in possession 
| 

6f the House—and he consented to do 
80. The Bill is brought forward on the 
ground of the unsanitary condition of 


our barracks. I, therefore, think it will 
be allowed to pass without further 
delay. 

Dr. TANNER: I. regret I cannot 
accede to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
I want to hear a little more as 
to what the right hon. Gentleman is 
going to do with the money. 


Debate further adjourned till Thurs 
day. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES BILL. 
(No. 201.) 


SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Dr. TANNER: I object. 

“Sr E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, E.): 
I appeal to the hon. Member to allow 
this Bill to be read a second time. I feel 
confident he has not read the Bill, or 
he would not object. Let me draw 
his attention to the Memorandum at- 
tached to the Bill. It points out that 
the Bill is to secure sufficient bed- 
room accommodation, proper drainage, 
and ventilation, in all new cottages for 
the labouring classes, and to enable 
Rural Sanitary Authorities to take care 
that such cottages have adequate gar- 
dens. 

De. TANNER : The hon. Baronet will 
excuse my explaining that there are 
several Members on this side of the 
House who are not here, but who may 
have some objection te the Bill. If the 
hon. Baronet can assure me that the Bill 
has the approval of those Members, I will 
not continue my objection. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. ° 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL [LORDS}. 

Bill read the first time ; to be read a 
second time upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. (Bifl 230.) 


House adjourned at ome pernoggeretir 4 
_ ve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 22nd April, 1890. 


__ 


PRESENTATION TO BENEFICES BILL. 
(No. 13.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for General Bills, with Amend- 
ments; and re-committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Friday next ; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 58.) 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL BILL. 
(No. 12.) 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for General Bills, without Amend- 
ment; and re-committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Friday 


next. 


SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY PURCHASE 
BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; Read 1+, 
and to be printed. (No. 59.) 
House adjourned at half past Five 


o’clock, to ‘Thursday next, a 
quarter past ‘Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 22nd April, 1890. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position ; 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table, and, after Prayers, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to 
the Standing Order. 
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GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT 
SECURITIES. 


Return ordered— 


‘Of the Amounts of British Government 
Securities held by the several Government 
Departments and other Public Offices on the 
3lst day of March, 1890, specifying whether 
held in England or [reland (in continuation 
ee Paper No. 312, of Session 
1 an 
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QUESTIONS. 





IRELAND—ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atien- 
tion has been called to the fact that 
there are many ancient monuments in 
Ireland which it is desirable to protect, 
for which existing Acts of Parliament 
are insufficient ; is he aware that a por- 
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tion of the Abbey of Kells, County 
Kilkenny, is being utilised for building 
walls elsewhere ; that the ruins at Kil- 
mallock, one of the finest in Ireland, 
urgently need protection ; that the great 
tumulus at Rathmore, County Kildare, 
is being carted away to repair the neigh- 
bouring roads; and that there are 
numerous other instances in which, if 
immediate steps be not taken, ancient 
Irish monuments of great interest will 
be seriously injured, and possibly des- 
troyed ; and whether, in view of the fact 
that the present machinery, under the 
Irish Church Act of 1869, and the 
Ancient Monuments Protection Act of 
1882, is defective, there is any intention 
of legislating with a view to giving 
wider and efficient protection to the 
ancient monuments of Ireland ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : Perhaps 
I may be allowed to answer the ques- 
tions. Representations have been made 
to the Government as to the condition of 
some of the ancient monuments—the 
Abbey of Kells, the ruins at Kilmallock, 
and the great tumulus at Rathmore— 
referred to by the hon. Member. The 
Treasury and the Irish Government have 
now the subject under consideration. I 
understand that there is power to take 
over any additional ancient monuments 
with the consent of the owners of 
them. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): May 
I ask that, in addition to the particular 
places to which the attention of the 
hon. Gentleman has been drawn, 
some attention will also be paid to the 
interesting castle and cathedral remains 
at Athenry ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Certainly, if it comes 


within our power. 


MR. JOHN MACKEY. 

Mr. WEBB: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
drawn to proceedings at Ramelton Petty 
Sessions on 29th March, as reported in 
the Londonderry Sentinel of 1st April, 
where Mr. John Mackey, Sessional 
Crown Solicitor for Donegal, acknow- 
ledged to having attacked with a sword 
Mr. Hugh Hegarty for having by 
accident broken a pane of glass and 
having refused to accompany him to the 

Mr. Webb 
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police office; and whether he will 
inquire into all the circumstances of the 
case ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): 1 am informed that the matter 
referred to in this question is the 
subject-matter of legal proceedings still 
pending. The Irish Government will 
await the result of these proceedings. 


Mr. WEBB: Is it not the case that 
Mr. Mackey was charged with having 
stabbed this man twice ? 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: As I understand 
—but Ido not speak with confidence in 
the matter—Mr. Mackey is not charged 
with stabbing. What he is accused of 
is that having a sword in his hand he 
assaulted the man whom he accused of 
having maliciously broken a pane of 
glass in his house. 


PROSECUTION FOR DISPLAYING A 
FLAG, 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if his attention has been directed 
to a prosecution brought by a policeman 
named Balls, stationed at Fermoy, 
against Mrs. Foley, a respectable pub- 
lican of Watergrasshill, for displaying a 
flag with the inscription “Cead Mille 
Failthe” from her house and place of 
sale; whether he is aware that it was 
sworn by another policeman that the flag 
was no obstruction, and that both the 
magistrates, after declaring that they 
were not acquainted with the law under 
which the prosecution was brought, and 
had never heard of any similar prosecu- 
tion dismissed the case ; by whom is the 
cost of this prosecution borne; and 
whether any remonstrance will be 
addressed to the policeman in qtes- 
tion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that proceedings were’ instituted against 
the publican mentioned for persisting in 
a breach of the Licensing Laws after 
warning. The statements in the second 
paragraph of the question are true; but 
with this important addition, that an 
offence had been proved under the law ; 
but that, as the defendant did not seem 
to be acquainted with the law in the 
matter, they dismissed the case with a 
caution. There were no costs incurred 
by the prosecution beyond the ordinary 
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ls. stamp on the summons. The local 
police were acting in the discharge of 
their duty. 

Dr. TANNER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman kindly answer the second 
part of the question, whether the magis- 
trates did not state that they were 
utterly unacquainted with the law under 
which the prosecution was brought, and 
having never heard of any similar pro- 
secution, they dismissed the case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have said 
that the facts are as they are stated in 
the second paragraph of the question. 

Dr. TANNER: Am I to understand 
that this is the first case in which this 
man Balls has offended in a similar 
manner } 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman must not understand that the 
officer referred to exceeded his duty. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to give notice 
that upon the Estimates I will again 
bring the matter under the notice of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


DR. AMBROSE. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board intend taking notice of 
negligent inattention of Dr. Ambrose, 
of Newcastle, West, who on Thursday, 
the 10th ultimo, neglected to attend, on 
visiting ticket, until 7 p.m., although an 
urgent summons was given him at 9 
a.m. on that date, the poor patient dying 
in the interim ; and whether Dr. Ambrose 
is, or has been, obliged to reside in his 
dispensary district ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No complaint 
appears to have been made either to the 
local Board of Guardians or to the Dis- 
pensary Committee, alleging neglect on 
the part of Dr. Ambrose on the occasion 
referred to. The hours mentioned in 
the question are not consistent with the 


' statement which has been made by the 


doctor to the Honorary Secretary of the 
Dispensary Committee, his statement 
being that he received a visiting ticket 
at 2 pm., and was at the patient’s 
house—a distance of five miles—about 
half-past 3 p.m. As regards the second 
part of the question, no change has 
taken place since the hon. Member who 
puts this question asked a similar one in 
regard to residence on 13th December, 
1888, when it appeared that the situation 
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of the doctor’s residence was convenient 
for doing the work of the district. 

Dr. TANNER: Has the Local Go- 
vernment Board Inspector taken steps, 
for the benefit of the poor people who 
come under the ministration of Dr. 
Ambrose, to ascertain whether the allega- 
tions which have been made are justified, 
and, if not, will the right hon. Gentle- 
man take steps to inquire into the 
matter ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that there was no negligence. 

Dr. TANNER: From whom has the 
right hon, Gentleman received his infor- 
mation ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No complaint 
appears to have been made either to the 
Board of Guardians or to the Dispensary 
Committee, and when such a complaint 
is made it will be time to consider it. 

Dr. TANNER: [f I give the right 
hon. Gentleman chapter and verse to 
show that the patient died in consequence 
of not being visited by the doctor, will 
the right hon. Gentleman condescend to 
give me a proper answer 4 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Any communi- 
cation that may be made by the hon. 
Gentleman will receive attention. 


CUSTOMS—MR. JAMES M‘ALISTER. 

Str THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin, 
Co., 8.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether Mr. James M‘Alister, 
Supernumerary Principal Clerk of the 
Customs in Dublin, is about to be 
superannuated against his wish, though 
in good health and only in the 61st 
year of his age; and whether, in the 
event of his retirement taking place, it 
will be a breach of the engagement 
made by a previous Secretary to the 
Treasury ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: Mr. James M‘Alister, 
who held the office of principal clerk at 
the Port of Dublin, and who is now in 
the 6lst year of his age, has, on the 
recommendation of the Commissioners of 
Customs, lately been put on the Super- 
annuation List, after a service of 42 
years, at the highest retiring allowance 
to which he could become entitled. Mr. 
M‘Alister did express to the Board of 
Customs his desire to be retained in the 
Service a little longer ; but as the place 
which he vacates is no longer required, 
and has, in fact, been for some time 
redundant of the proper establishment, 
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the Board of Customs did not think that 
he had any case for appeal. There will 
not be in the case of Mr. M‘Alister any 
breach of an engagement made with 
regard to him by a previous Secretary to 
the Treasury. 


Strangeways 


SILVER MARKING. 

Ms. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether his attention has 
been drawn to Parliamentary Paper No. 
59, “ Foreign Countries (Gold and Silver 
Marking)” ; whether, considering that 
every article of silver plate manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom for 
home sale or for exportation must be 
of British standard °925, and must be 
hall marked ; that the standards of all 
continental countries differ from ours, 
and for the most part from each other, 
and that most of them have marking 
systems of their own based upon their 
own standards, those standards are for 
the most part inferior to that of the 
United Kingdom ; and that, in the case 
of foreign countries, although there 
are strict laws with reference to their 
home trade, manufacturers are per- 
mitted to make plate of any quality for 
exportation, British manufacturers can 
have similar commercial facilities ex- 
tended to them ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER(Mr.Goscuen, St. George’s, Hanover 
Square): Theoretically I have no objec- 
tion whatever to British manufacturers 
marking plate of any quality for expor- 
tation. I understand, however, that 
the great majority of the tradesmen are 
in favour of compulsory hall marking, 
and I do not know how the two can be 
combined. It is a matter for discussion, 
and it shall receive due consideration. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware, in reference to 
the Indian trade, that the manufacture 
is from rupee silver °916, and that this 
is slightly reduced in working ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I did not under- 
stand that the question referred to the 
Indian trade. .I understood that the 
hon. Gentleman’s question referred to 
the exportation of manufactured plate, 
and not to the importation of Indian 
silver manufactured articles. We do 
intend to arrange that Indian silver 
manufactured articles shall be imported 
with a special mark at the rupee 

Mr, Jackson 
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standard, or with a special mark corres- 


Prison, Manchester. 


ponding to it. That is the concession 
which we hope to make and in regard to 
which we are in communication with the 
Secretary of State for India. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy) : Will 
the Goldsmiths’ Company not -interfere 
with the arrival of Indian silver plate? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 
must understand that I have given a 
full answer in regard to our intentions. 


KNOCKANORE POST OFFICE. 

Mr. WEBB: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether the amount of 
business transacted at the Post Office of 
Knockanore, dependent on _ Tallow, 
County of Waterford, is not such as to 
render desirable arrangements being 
there made for a Sunday delivery of 
letters ? 

A LORD or tae TREASURY 
(Sir H. Maxwet, Wigtonshire): In the 
absence of my right hon. Friend 1 am 
authorised by him to say that he will 
be happy consider the question if, in 
conformity with th: usual practice, a 
Memorial in favour of further accomoda- 
tion is presented. 


THE POLICE RATE. 


Mr. JAMES ELLIS (Leicestershire, 
Bosworth) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board whether 
the power of levying the police rate rests 
with the County Council or the Stand- 
ing Joint Committee ? 

THe SECRETARY ‘to tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lona, 
Wilts, Devizes): The power rests with 
the County Council and not with 
the Standing Joint Committee. 


STRANGEWAYS PRISON, MANCHESTER. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether . 
the inquiry recently conducted by 
Captain Wilson in Strangeways Prison, 
Manchester, included charges against 
the chaplain ; and, if so, what was the re- 
sult of such inquiry ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): A complaint was 
made to a member of the Visiting Com- 
mittee that the chaplain did not attend 
sufficiently to the prisoners in hospital. 
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The Visiting Committee reported this to 
the Commissioners, and Captain Wilson 
accordingly investigated the matter, and, 
with the concurrence of a member of 
the Visiting Committee who assisted 
him in the inquiry, reported that the 
chaplain had performed his duties in the 
prison in a satisfactory manner, and that 
the information given to the contrary 
effect was unreliable. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: May I further 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
towards the end of last year, a prisoner, 
who had been sentenced to 12 months’ 
imprisonment at Lincoln Assizes, was 
transferred, after he had completed six 
months of his sentence, from Lincoln to 
Strangeways Prison, Manchester, and 
after he had been there a _ few 
weeks was flogged, and shortly after- 
wards was sent back to Lincoln ; and, if 
so, why was the transfer made, and for 
what reason was the prisoner flogged ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
the Prison Commissioners that this 
prisoner was sentenced on July 2, 1889, 
to 12 months’ imprisonment. He was 
believed to be feigning insanity, and was 
placed in association and watched. 
After a time the Governor reported 
that the facilities at his disposal for 
placing prisoners in association were too 
limited to allow of the constant super- 
vision of this man. He was accordingly 
removed to Strangeways, the nearest 
prison where accommodation in associa- 
tion was available. While at that 
prison on one occasion he was exceed- 
ingly violent, and his misconduct was 
reported to the Visiting Committee, 
who, after taking evidence and hearing, 
as usual, the opinion of the medical 
officer, sentenced him to be flogged. He 
has since behaved well, and some time 
after, on his asking that he might be 
sent back to Lincoln, where he could 
more easily see his friends, his wishes 
were complied with. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Am I to under- 
stand that the prisoner was under obser- 
vation for insanity ? 

_ Mr. MATTHEWS: The plea was 
insanity, and the prisoner was placed 
under observation on that account. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Was this man 
forwarded to Strangeways Prison in 
order that he might be under observa- 
tion there, being suspected of being 
insane ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: He was not sus- 
pected of being insane, but insanity was 
pleaded on his behalf, and, therefore, he 
was kept under observation. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Was there not a 
case in which a prisoner last year was 
flogged and died after being flogged 
who was suspected of insanity /* 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Gentle 
man must give notice of the question. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to give 
notice that I will call attention to the 
matter again. 


THE BUDGET SCHEME. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he will state the amount of 
duty levied per gallon of proof spirit 
contained in beer and in spirits re- 
spectively ; the amount per gallon of 


‘proof spirits contained in beer, repre- 


sented by the three pence per barrel 
which it is proposed under his Budget 
Scheme to allocate to local purposes ; and 
the amount of Spirit and of Beer Duty 
paid during the last financial year by 
England, Scotland, and Ireland re- 
spectively ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to postpone the question 
until Thursday. I have had so many 
matters to attend to, and only having 
received notice of the question this 
morning I have been unable to make 
inquiry. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St: 
Rollox): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the number of gallons 
of home made spirits on which duty has 
been paid “retailed for consumption as 
beverages” in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland respectively for the past financial 
year ; whether he is aware that Scotland 
consumes close on three times as much 
home spirits as England in proportion 
to the population ; whether the duty on 
home spirits is more than double the 
duty on other alcoholic beverages ; and 
whether of the £1,304,000 to be set 
aside as grants in aid of local taxation 
the larger amount per head per popula- 
tion will be payable by Scotland ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I can only make the 
same reply to the hon. Member as that 
which I have given to the hon. Member 
for the College Division (Dr. Cameron). 
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THE TEA DUTY. 


Mr. JOHN KELLY (Camberwell, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if, in view of the losses which 
the retail dealers in tea would suffer if 
the reduction in the duty from 6d. to 4d. 
were to take effect from the 1st proximo, 
he will consider whether the date at 
which the reduced duty only will be 
levied can be postponed until 1st June, 
and thus allow the retail dealers an op- 
portunity, such as was given to them 
when the duty was previously reduced, 
of getting rid of their existing stocks. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN : This is a matter of 
very considerable importance, and I have 
been engaged in endeavouring to ascer- 
tain what, on the whole, would be the 
most convenient. course in the circum- 
stances. While, on the one hand, I 
have received a number of communica- 
tions urging that the reduction should 
be postponed in order to enable the 
dealers to decrease their stocks, I am in- 
formed on the other hand that postpone- 
ment would cause considerable confusion 
in the trade. I shall make inquiry, in 
order to find what will be the most con- 
venient course. With regard to prece- 
dents, it is true that on the last occasion 
additional time was given by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lothian. 
But there were special circumstances 
then, and on former occasions the reduc- 
tion came into operation at once. But I 
will make inquiry and answer the ques- 
tion on Thursday. 


BECHUANALAND. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies how much of the 
additional Estimate of £30,000 for 
Bechuanaland is to go to police charges, 
and how much to land survey ; whether 
the lands to be surveyed are exclusively 
within the Crown Colony ; whether the 
extra police are to be used solely in the 
Protectorate ; and who are the Native 
Chiefs whose unfriendly attitude has 
caused this increase in the force ; where 
is their territory situated; and what 
action is it intended to take against 
them ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Baron H. 
DE Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
£25,000 of the additional Estimate is 
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for police and £5,000 for surveys. The 
answer to the second and third para- 
graphs of the hon. Member’s question is 
in the affirmative. It is not desirable to 
name publicly any chiefs whose attitude 
is at the present time unfriendly, as it 
may be hoped that if patiently dealt 
with they will before long appreciate the 
protection afforded to them. Their 
territories are in all cases within the 
British Protectorate, and it is not in- 
tended to take any action against them, 
but only to prevent any possible inter- 
ference with telegraph construction or 
the passage of traders and others 
through the Protectorate. With regard 
to the supplementary question put by 
the hon. Member, the first paragraph of 
the letter referred to shows that the 
offer was made by the British South 
Africa Company ; and tke second para- 
graph shows why it was declined, 
namely, because it was not desirable that 
the Bechuanaland police should operate 
beyond the Protectorate. 


WHITEHILL PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
GLASGOW. . 

Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department are aware that Black- 
friars Hall, Dennistoun, Glasgow, has been 
sanctioned as a free school and known 
as Whitehill Public School (No. 2 Tem- 
porary) ; whether it is a condition of ad- 
mission to that school that a schedule of 
particulars be filled up and that the 
authority of the Glasgow School Board 
be received ; whether he is aware that 
children, who applied for admission on 
Monday last week, have not yet been 
admitted, owing to the alleged want of 
sanction of the Glasgow School Board ; 
and whether such restrictions on ad- 
mission to free schools are in accordance 
with the Code or with law ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
topeRTSON, Bute): The Blackfriars Hall 
has been sanctioned as a temporary 
school under the name of the Whitehill 
Public School, No. 2. It is presumed 
that the school is to be one to which the 
relief of fees is to apply, but the School 
Board have been asked to submit regula- 
tions for this relief in terms of the Code. 
The Education Department know nothing 
of any such condition of admission to the 
school as is referred to in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question ; and until I have further 
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information on the point, I am unable to 
say whether the condition imposed is, or 
is not, in accordance with the Code or 
with law. 


HALF HOLIDAY TO WRITERS IN 
PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Finsbury, 
H.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the recently issued 
Treasury Minute giving a half-holiday 
to writers in public Departments has 

een so far nullified by the power given 
to Departmental authorities to refuse the 
boon in cases where business was press- 
ing; and whether the Treasury would 
be willing to give directions that in such 
a case @ half-holiday in lieu of the one 
lost should be given as soon as the pres- 
sure was over ¢ 

Mr. JACKSON: The Civil Service 
Commissioners have issued a notice that 
copyists may, provided the Heads of De- 
partments in which such copyjsts are 
employed are satisfied that the state of 
public business will permit, be allowed a 
half-holiday without loss of pay on alter- 
nate Saturdays. It is the essence of the 
concession that the state of public busi 
ness permits the absence of copyists in 
hours for which they receive pay, and 
the Treasury cannot undertake to extend 
the privilege in a manner which would 
in effect lead to duplicate payment for 
the work. 


PLATE DUTIES. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that the whole of 
the trade engaged in the manufacture 
of gold plate has been at a standstill 
since he made his Budget Statement ; 
and whether he will consider the claim 
of the manufacturers to a rebate on the 
stocks in hand ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have received 
representations that the trade in gold 
plate has been thrown into some confu- 
sion by the proposed abolition of the 
duties on plate. Some inconvenience is, 
however, inevitable when an abolition or 
reduction of duty takes place as regards 
the articles affected. My attention has 
been exclusively drawn in respect of the 
difficulties in which manufacturers or 
others are placed as regards their duty- 
paid stocks to the case of wedding rings. 
As wedding rings have been for years 
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specially exempted from a drawback on 
exportation, no question of rebate can 
arise in their case. Butitmay be worth 
considering whether an extension of the 
date forthe duty on gold plate to come 
into operation would not convenience 
holders of duty-paid stocks. 


THE EDUCATION CODE BILL: 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education on 
what day the Education Code (1890) 
Bill will be printed and distributed ? 


*THe VICE PRESIDENT or «ue 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford) : The Bill will be delivered to 
hon. Members to-morrow. It is down 
forSecond Reading on the 28th pro formd, 
but will not be proceeded with until a 
general] discussion has taken place upon 
the Code. 


PROHIBITION OF MEETINGS OF POST 
OFFICE OFFICIALS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I had intended 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he has prohibited meetings of tele- 
graphists, sorters, and postmen outside 
the Post Office building for the discus- 
sion of official questions except under 
certain conditions ; and whether one of 
these conditions is that “ an official short- 
hand writer be present, if required by 
the authorities”? Atthe request of the 
right hon. Gentleman I beg to postpone 
the question until Thursday. 


THE LICENSING BILL. 


Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the provisions of the 
Licensing Bill will be made known before 
the Second Reading of the Inland 
Revenue (Budget) Bill ? 


*Tue FIRST LORD or rHz TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Smrra, Strand, Westminster) : 
It is not in my power to give a definite 
assurance that the Licensing Bill will be 
produced before the Second Reading 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
(Budget) Bill; but I will take care that 
the general provisions of the Licensing 
Bill be made known before the Second 
Reading of the Budget Bill. 


Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): Will the Bill apply to Ireland ? 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The provisions 
which are intended to authorise the 
raising of money can easily be extended 
to Ireland. 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Are there to be two 
Bills—a suspensory Bill, and another 
Bill? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There will be 
two Bills. There will be a Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill, and a Bill dealing 
with the question of licences under the 
conditions explained by my right hon 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. BAUMANN: Arising out of the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman, may 
I ask if it is still his intention to give to 
the hon. Member for South Derry (Mr. 
Lea) any special and exceptional oppor- 
tunity for reversing the decision of the 
House on the 26th of March ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! That is a question of which 
notice must be given. 


Mr. BAUMANN: Then I will ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the question of 
which I have given priyate notice. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There isa Motion 
on the Paper which is intended to give 
the House an opportunity of re-consider- 
ing the Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) 
Bill to-morrow ; and I stated, in answer 
to a question put to me by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that I thought the 
House ought to have that opportunity, 
seeing that the effect of the Resolution 
moved with respect to the previous Bill 
was certainly not foreseen by the House 
at large, and the House, in fact, was 
taken by surprise. Iam myself, there- 
fore, of opinion that that Resolution does 
not bind the House ; but it is not for me 
to interpret the Rules and Orders of the 
House ; that is to be done by higher 
authority. Ifit is felt that that Resolu- 
tion ties the hands of the House it would 
be desirable that by a Resolution of the 
hon. Member for South Derry or myself 
the House should be at liberty to con- 
sider the question, especially as the Bill 
would be nothing more than a con- 
tinuance Bill with amendments. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven) : May I ask whether, when 
the Resolution was put’ from the Chair, 
a division was not distinctly challenged 
by the right hon. Member for the Isle of 
Thanet (Mr. J. Lowther)? I certainly 

Mr. Baumann 
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cannot sce how the House can be said to 
have been taken by surprise. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): I 
wish to know whether the Resolution 
will affect the Budget so far as it applies 
to Ireland ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I would rather 
not enter into a discussion of the ques- 
tion. The point can only be properly 
dealt with in debate. My opinion is not 
in the slightest changed by the remark 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), 
I am convinced that if the House had 
realised the importance of the subject 
there would have been a Division. 

Mr. BAUMANN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman tell me plainly whether, if 
the Motion of the hon. Member for South 
Derry is not reached this evening, the 
Government intend to put down a notice 
on the Paper to-morrow morning # 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: As at present 
advised, certainly the Government will 
do so. 


THE BUDGET RESOLUTIONS. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): May I ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury why the Budget Resolu- 
tions which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposes to move in Committee of 
Ways and Means do not appear on the 
Paper ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The responsibility 
rests with me. I understood that it had 
not been the practice to put the Resolu- 
tions on the Paper, but I find that that 
was done last year. My attention, how- 
ever, was not drawn to that fact, and I 
followed what has been the general 
practice. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
TEA. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, in lieu of the Duty of Customs now 
chargeable upon Tea, there shall be charged 
and paid, on and after the first day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety, the Duty 
following, and such Duty shall continue to be 
charged and puid upon ‘lea imported into 
Great Britain and Ireland until the first day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
one ‘that is to say) : 


Tea . . . thepound . Four Pence.” 
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*(2.49.) Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh 
S.): A conversation occurred a few 
minutes ago in reference to the desir- 
ability of placing these Resolutions upon 
the Paper. The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury very handsomely took upon himself 
the responsibility of not having put them 
down to-day, but I trust that he will go 
further, and promise that the omission 
will be repaired in future. 

Mr. JACKSON: 1 think that the 
general feeling of the House is in favour 
of that course, and I will see that, as far 
as I am concerned, it is adopted in 
future. 

(2.50.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): 
While I am sure that we all of us 
rejoice that the Tea Duty is to be 
reduced, I trust that, at the same time, I 
may be permitted to express my regret 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has frittered away an opportunity of 
conferring a very great blessing upon 
the people of this country. We are 
often told that half a loaf is better than 
no bread, but the proverb scarcely applies 
to a third ofa loaf. The taking away of 
a third of the duty will, of course, confer 
benefit upon some people, but not 
exactly upon the people whom the right 
hon. Gentleman himself desires to benefit. 
The Committee will remember the 
fervid eloquence with which the right 
hon. Gentleman urged and insisted upon 
the buyers of tea standing out for their 
rights. He was evidently afraid that 
they would not get the benefit of the 
reduction of 2d. Indeed, the language 
which the right hon. Gentleman used on 
the subject, if it had been used in Ireland 
upon a matter of popular interest, would 
most probably have subjected him to the 
attention of the police. He said that all 
buyers of tea should consider whether, by 
better organisation—which I take to 
mean combination—or by other means— 
which I take to mean the boycotting of 
refractory shopkeepers—they cannot 
secure to themselves the benefit of this 
reduction. I know that, at the present 
time, there is a very keen competition in 
the wholesale tea business, and, doubtless, 
enterprising merchants and middlemen 
will see it to their interest to give to 
those who buy from them the full 
benefit of the reduction of the duty. 
But how far this applies to the shopkeeper, 
and those especially who sell to the poor, 
is altogether another question. In 
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suggesting this doubt, I do not wish to in- 
sinuate anything against the shopkeepers} 
I am quite sure that they desire that the 
poor should have the benefit of the 
reduction of duty ; but I question their 
capability of conferring it upon them. 
With regard to those who buy tea by the 
pound, or in larger quantities, it is eas 

to imagine how they will get the full 
benefit of the reduction of duty ; but in 
regard to those who buy tea by the 
ounce, and they comprise hundreds of 
thousands of the population—probably 
millions—it is difficult to see how 
they can get any benefit from 
it at all. A reduction of 2d. per 
Ib. amounts to half a farthing per 
ounce. 1 do not recollect having s:en 
a half-farthing lately, and I do not 
think half-farthings are actually coined. 
Therefore, it may be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to take off half a farthing 
per ounce, and consequently in regard to 
the enormous majority of the consumers 
of tea the reduction of 2d. will practically 
confer on them no benefit whatever. 
But there is another matter. This half- 
hearted measure for the reduction of the 
Tea Duties does not at all affect the evil 
principle of a tax which is essentially 
and necessarily an unjust tax, by reason 
of the disproportionate and unequal way 
in which it hears upon the rich and the 
poor. I¢ still bears an enormous and an 
extraordinary disproportion to the vaiue 
of the commodity. It amounts to at 
least 50 per cent. upon the average cost 
price of the tea before the duty is paid. 
I see from the Returns of one of the 
largest tea brokers, that of late the 
average price has been 8d. per Ib., 
although some teas have fetched 9d. A 
duty of 4d. per lb. is 50 per cent. upon 
the price of the article—an enormous 
duty upon an article of necessary con- 
sumption. The right hon. Gentleman 
himself treated it as an article of 
necessary consumption, because, in urging 
upon the consumers the desirability of 
combining in order to obtain the benefit 
of the duty, he styled it an article of 
primary necessity. Yet, upon an article 
of necessity to the very poor, he is con- 
tent to goon imposing a duty of 50 per 
cent. Further than that, it isan imposi- 
tion which falls unequally upon the rich 
and the poor. The poor buy the cheapest 
tea they can get—fourpenny tea—and 
upon that the duty is exactly 100 per 
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cent. What the right hon. Gentleman 
has endeavoured to make for the dwellers 
in houses between £20 and £60 a year 
rent is essentially a middle-class conces- 
sion—a concession to men of moderate 
wealth, with incomes ranging from £300 
to £500 and £1,000 ayear. From sun- 
dry passages in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman I had hoped that some- 
thing very much better might be expected 
from him. 1t will be recollected with 
what earnestness and manifest depth of 
feeling he dwelt upon the disgraceful 
fact that at every fresh wave of prosperity 
the population of this country rush to the 
beer barrel, the spirit tap, or the wine 
bottle, in order to attest that prosperity, 
while he knew that, at the same time, he 
had to acknowledge a diminution of the 
amount brought in by the Tea Duty. 
Some of us formed an inference, from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks, 
that he was about to propose a great 
shifting of the financial burdens, from 
those articles which are a necessity toa 
sober and decent life, to articles of luxury, 
such as intoxicating drinks. And he 
could have done so. He could have 
made an immense revolutionary change 
in the incidence of the burdens of the 
people, for he had a surplus of £3,459,000, 
to which he has rightly added an 
additional duty of 6d. upon spirits, 
which he expects to yield £500,000, and 
if he retains, for Imperial purposes, the 
extra duty upon beer of £350,000, he 
would have a surplus. of nearly 
£4,500,000, which would have been 
sufficient to give us a free breakfast 
table. That would have been a bold 
stroke of finance, and would have been 
extremely popular to all sections of the 
people, while the right hon. Gentleman 
would have conferred a special benefit 
upon the most needy and the greatest 
number. Instead of that, the right hon. 
Gentleman has frittered away his surplus 
by dividing it among burdens the 
relief of which will be very little felt 
indeed. Take the House Duty ; a man 
living in a £60 house will have to pay 
less by 15s. a year. What gratitude can 
the right hon. Gentleman expect for 
relief on that account? People do not 
scrutinise so very minutely the rate bills 
which come in from time to time. The 
cause of annoyance is that any rate bills 
come in at all, but a difference of 15s. 
between one year and another will not 
Mr. Picton 
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excite afervid burst of gratitude in the 
breast of a man who is living in a £60 
house, whereas, if every man’s tea had 
been put into his house free of any duty 
whatever, all would feel the benefit. In 
his Budget Speech last year, the right 
hon. Gentleman used these remarkable 
words: “I admit that the Tea Duty isa 
Poll Tax ona very low scale.” We all ad- 
mit that of all taxes a Poll Tax is the most 
unjust. Ittakes no notice of a man’s means, 
but presses with iron uniformity upon all 
alike. This tax presses more heavily 
upon the tea of the very poor than it does 
upon the tea drunk by the rich, and 
therefore, it is even worse than a Poll 
Tax. Ido not believe that any one who 
takes a sound view of what is good for 
the prosperity of the country can ever 
support the plundering of the poor by a 
heavy tax, like this, upon what the right 
hon. Gentleman himself treats as an 
article of primary necessity to life, 
Then, again, let me consider another 
aspect of the matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman just now, in answering a 
question put to him ‘from this side of 
the House, referred to the amount of 
confusion wrought in business transac- 
tions by the uncertainty of the amount 
of duty paid. 

*Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 


QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): ‘Temporary uncer- 
tainty. 


Ma. PICTON: But the right hon. 
Gentleman in his speech also told us that 
one reason of the diminution of Revenue 
from this source was that for some time 
past people have been speculating on the 
reduction or abolition of the duty, and, 
therefore, that there has been much less 
doing in the tea market. Will not the 
same thing occur again this year? Inno 
case can we suppose that a duty of 4d. 
can hold on very long, and this is one of 
the evils of Customs Duties imposed on 
articles of this kind. They always have 
an unsettling effect upon the market at 
particular seasons of the year, and when 
once it is felt, as it is now, that the duty 
is , doomed, the uncertainty will 
increase and be felt painfully every year 
when we approach Budget day. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 


‘been doing a better thing for the trade if, 


once for all, he had settled the question by 
sweeping the duty away altogether. He 
has not done quite justice to the great 
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Empire of India in the manner in which 
he has dealt with this question. I, for 
one, would be the very last to suggest 
that a protective difference should be 
made in charging the tea which comes 
from-India less than the tea which comes 
from China. I object to all such 
differential duties, on principle, but, look- 
ing at the very rapid and conspicuous 
growth of the tea trade from India, 
surely the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to recognise that it is most important to 
encourage, as far as possible, this source 
of prosperity to our great Dependency. I 
do not think that it is treating India as 
an integral part of the Empire to charge 
duties on goods—especially goods of this 
character—that are sent to us from its 
shores. I hope that this point will, be 
fully considered in regard to future 
Budgets. One word more in regard to 
the time for making this change. We 
all credit the right hon. Gentleman with 
a sincere anxiety to cause as little trouble 
as possible to the markets. I have been 
strongly urged by my constituents 
interested in the question to secure from 
him, if it is at all possible, some little 
delay in making the change. I trust 
that he will carefully weigh all the 
addresses which will be made to him 
from different parts of the country, and 
that he will do his best to satisfy the 
wishes of those who have a substantial 
interest in the matter. I hope that what 
he will hear as to the trouble occasioned 
by these constant changes will convince 
him, in future, that it is his first duty to 


‘ make use of what surplus may be assured 


to him to sweep away, once and for ever, 
a burden upon an article of primary 
necessity. 

*(3.10.) Mr. GOSCHEN: It would 
scarcely be thought that the duty which 
has been denounced by the hon. Member 
who has just sat down is one which has 
existed for 25 years at the amount of 
6d., and that no serious attempt has been 
made during those years to diminish the 
duty. I have the good fortune to be the 
first Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
has been able to deal with this question 
by reducing the duty by 33 per cent., 
and I ought not, therefore, to be the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
should be singled out by the hon. 
Member for maintaining part of the 
duty, while no attempt at the 
reduction or abolition of the duty 
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has been made during the reign of pre- 
vious Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
The hon. Member wishes to persuade me 
that the duty ought to be swept away 
altogether, and charges me with having 
called it a Poll Tax, for the retention of 
which there is no justification. When 
I called it a Poll Tax, I meant that it 
was a Poll Tax in the sense that it was 
borne by nearly every member of the com- 
munity. This small tax is the only one 
of the Imperial taxes which rests upon 
the greater portion of the community, 
and if it were repealed a great number 
of persons would contribute not one 
single shilling to the Revenue. It has 
always been held that representation and 
taxation ought to go together. But, if 
so, the reverse is true also, namely, that 
taxation and representation should be 
combined, and that every person who 
exercises the franchise should contribute 
in some degree to the Revenue. I do 
not know whether hon. Members think 
that portion of the working classes who 
do not smoke and do not drink should 
contribute nothing to the Revenue. 
[Cries of “Hear, hear!” from the Irish 
Members.| If that is the view of hon. 
Members I am sure it is not the view of 
the working classes of this country. On 
the contrary, I believe it to be the 
general opinion that some small portion 
of every man’s earnings should be con- 
tributed to the maintenance of the 
country. I would defend that prin- 
ciple before any working class audience. 
A very large question is opened 
up, but I wish to protest against 
the view that this tax ought to be 
entirely swept away, because it is a tax 
which rests, to a certain extent, on the 
working classes, and upon those who are 
in straitened circumstances. The hon. 
Member rather complained that the con- 
sumer will not gain by the 2d., but really 
his argument would almost go to the 
point that the consumer would gain very 
little indeed, even though the duty were 
taken off altogether. 

Mr. PICTON: My argument is that 
we have no coin which represents half a 
farthing. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 
made a mistake of supreme importance 
in this connection. Tea is not always 
sold by weight at all, but by the packet. 
In Whitechapel an enormous quantity of 
tea is sold in ha’porths. ‘The customer 
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asks for a ha’porth and gets a certain 
amount of tea for the halfpenny. If the 
tea costs so much less the customer 
ought to get so much more in quantity 
for his halfpenny. I do not say that that 
willbe so. Itrests entirely with the good 
faith of dealers whether they get honest 
quantity and quality. I think the argu- 
ment that the remission of -2d. will not 
benefit the consumer may be pushed a 
great deal too far, because, if it were well 
founded, it would almost go to show that 
you could never make reductions in 
articles of consumption. Wherever a 
reduction is made in the duty upon an 
article of general consumption, it should 
certainly go to the benefit of the con- 
sumers, and consequently they ought to 
feel the full benefit of this reduction of 2d. 
I believe that, where competition is good 
and effective, the consumers will get the 
benefit, and I have heard already, from 
many parts of the country, that grocers 
haveadvertised that the price of tea of the 
same quality has even now been reduced 
by 2d. per lb. In a vast number 
of places, the 2d. will distinctly go 
to the working classes and to the pur- 
chasers of tea ; and where tea is sold not 
by weight, but by packet, it is possible to 
give the working classes immediately 
and easily the full benefit, and I hope 
it will be done. Now, I owe an apology 
to a portion of the tea trade, who think 
themselves aggrieved by certain words 
which I used the otherjday. Isaid that tea 
could be bought at 11d. and 1s., and that 
it was sold in certain villages at 2s., and 
even 3s. I have received vast numbers 
of communications from grocers and 
others on the subject, and I have to 
express my regret if I have, even unin- 
tentionally, in any way exaggerated the 
situation. But there is a large quantity 
of tea that is dealt with in this way ; it 
is bought at 6d. or 7d., being separated 
into two qualities, of which the inferior 
would only cost 5d. or 6d., at most. That 
tea is sold somewhere. Is it sold to the 
better classes who are paying ls. 6d. for 
their tea? While I express my regret 
to those to whom it is due, I am bound 
to say that I had in my mind dealers in 
distant villages, where there is no suffi- 
cient competition, and I know, as a fact, 
that in many such villages tea of no good 
quality, which ought not to cost more 
than 11d. originally, is sold at 3s. per lb. 
The Committee will forgive me if I 
Mr. Goschen 
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dwell upon this matter for a moment, 
I think the tea dealers have a right to 
ask for an explanation on my part, and 
the Committee also have a right to an 
explanation how the working classes are 
to get the benefit of the 2d. This is no new 
question, but foryears past I have thought 
that the organisations of ‘distribution 
are too imperfect, and that the consumers 
generally do not get sufficiently the value 
when prices are cut down. I attach less 
importance to letters which I have re- 
ceived couched in identic language, than to 
some other letters, which are evidently 
genuine. I have not had time to make 
an inquiry as to what the facts are in 
regard to distant villages, but I have 
made inquiries, since yesterday, as to how 
tea is sold in parts of East London. 
An officer connected with the Customs 
went round to 24 different places, in order 
to see how the article is sold, and at what 
price. He bought a halfpenny worth of 
tea in each place, and it has been weighed 
since, and the samples work out at the 
following prices per lb. Sample No. 1 
weighed 49 of an ounce, and it 
worked out at 2s. 84d. per Ib. The 
other samples worked out 3s. 9d., 3s. 7d., 
3s. 11d., 2s. 11d., 2s. 10d., 3s. 7d., and so 
on. Oneof the common facts of thesystem 
is that the dealers refuse to sell half-an- 
ounce. They say “ We cannot give half- 
an-ounce, but here is a packet for a half- 
penny.” Now, I say, that that is a very 
unsatisfactory system. Of course, there 
must be a large profit when an article is 


sold in these small quantities ; but when , 


we find that tea which is not worth 1s, per 
lb., or even if it be worth more than Is, 
say ls. 3d. or Is. 4d., costs the retail 
consumer 3s. per lb., I say that that is 
not a satisfactory state of things. What 
I want to call attention to is this, that 
by the system of selling so mach for 
given sum dealers have it in their power 
to take the whole of the concession from 
the working classes. With regard to the 
House Duty, I entirely differ from the 
hon. Member. He seems to think that 
the benefit of the relief will not be 
appreciated, but that is because he 
takes a grandiose view of relief and 
of income. I know, from communica- 
tions I have received, that the reduction 
measured by the hon. Member at 15s. a 
year, is a matter of considerable personal 
importance to persons occupying houses 
between £20 and £40 a year. 
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Mr. PICTON : Fifteen shillings a year 
would be the reduction to a man occupy- 
ing a house at £60 a year. 

*Mx. GOSCHEN: It is not only the 
question of the amount of the tax, but of 
other burdens in addition. If we add to- 
gether the whole amount of duties paid by 
this. class, it will be found that they are 
very heavy compared with those paid by 
the wealthy, and they feel that this 15s. is 
given to them as an acknowledgment of 
the principle that they should not be 
taxed more than is proportionate to their 
means. J have endeavoured, in con- 
structing the Budget, to consider, as 
fairly as I could, the claims of every 
class of taxpayer. I have endeavoured, 
not only to consider the absolute pecu- 
niary relief that can be afforded, but 
also the claims of classes of taxpayers all 
round, and the hon. Member is unjust in 
calling this a class Budget. I have en- 
deavoured to lighten the burdens of 
taxation as far as I fairly could, and I 
believe that considerable gain will accrue 
to the working classes from the reduction 
of the Tea Duty. 

(3.28.) Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
I do not rise for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the Budget generally, but one obser- 
vation made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is so important that it ought 
not to be passed over without notice. It 
is one which, as. a principle of finance, 
may have a large and extensive future 
operation. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke with reference to the House Duty, 
and said that he attached value to it, as 
establishing the principle of graduation 
in taxation. He has said that it is not 
merely the money he considers, but the 
fact that the rate at which the tax should 
be levied should be less in the case of 
persons with small incomes. That isa 
very important principle of finance, and 
is the one which the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer has adopted as his basis in 
dealing with the Inhabited House Duty. 
This may be only a small beginning, but 
it opens up a large prospect in the future. 
I believe that it is a sound principle of 
finance, and it is one which I am not 
sorry the right hon. Gentlemen should 
have adopted as the principle upon 
which he is, more or less, constructing his 
Budget. I thought it necessary to take 
notice of this because the principle itself 
is far more important than the applica- 
tion of it the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer is ‘making today. I’ am glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman hasigiven 
an explanation of his statement the other 
day in reference to the dealers in tea. I 
have myself received a large number of 
telegrams from dealers in tea, complain- 
ing very much of what was said the other 
night. They seem to have taken amiss 
what the right hon. Gentleman said, but 
I hope now that they will prove them- 
selves in no way open to the imputation 
they supposed the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer cast upon them, by giving the 
consumers full advantage of the concession 
made in the Budget proposal. We shall 
havean opportunity, upon the Customsand 
Inland Revenue Bill, of referring to the 
Budget as a whole, and I do not wish to 
enter on the subject now ; the only criti- 
cism I am now disposed to make as to 
the Budget is that there are rather too 
many bites to too many cherries. . I 
would rather there had been a larger 
dealing with fewer subjects. I am 
sure we must all feel that this Tea 
Duty cannot remain upon its present 
footing. In reference to the Inhabited 


House Duty I am not sure that I can - 


quite agree with my hon. Friend below 
the Gangway. I believe that a larger deal- 
ing with it would have been a great relief. 
The duty is unequal in itself, and is felt 
to be extremely hard. On small houses 
the duty is levied to the full value of 
the house, but we know that on large 
houses, large country houses especially, 
the assessment is ludicrously below the 
value. A man who lives in a house of 
£50 or £100 has his house valued to the 
full extent, but a man who lives in what, 
practically, is a palace is assessed at £300 
or £400. This inequality is in itself a 
great objection to the tax; the highest 
value bears the lowest burden of taxa- 
tion. I do not know that this can be 
redressed except by getting rid of the 
tax altogether. I know that there have 
been strong desires expressed for the 
remission of a penny from the Income 
Tax ; but it should be observed that the 
remission of the whole of the Inhabited 
House Duty would amount to less than 
the remission of a penny on the Income 
Tax. Of course the remission of a penny 
on the Income Tax would be the greater 
boon to the richer classes. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! We 
are now engaged with a particular 
Resolution having reference to the Tea 
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Duty, and it would be against the usual 
practice to discuss the general effect of 
the Resolutions, as may be done when 
the Bill itself is before the House. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The Income Tax 
Resolution comes next. 

Sr W. HARCOURT : I bow to your 
decision, Sir; but my excuse must be 
that I was following the example of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: A reference by 
way of illustration.in a general way may 
be permitted, but not entrance into a 
subject beyond the scope of the Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle-on-Tyne) : 
Before we pass from the subject, I should 
like to ask the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer whether it is possible to introduce 
@ measure to compel the sale of tea by 
weight whenever a purchaser demands 
it ? 

Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham): I should be glad to learn on what 
date the reduction of the duty is 
proposed. 

(3.40.) Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM 
. (Bristol, E.): Thereis this disadvantage in 
taking off part of a duty, that the cost of 
collection remains the same whether the 
I rejoice in the fact 


duty is 6d. or 4d. 
of the reduction, for I believe that ina 
short time the Tea Duty will have to go 


altogether. I am one of those who 
would gladly see the duty taken off. I 
do not think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man need have any fear, if the duty 
is abolished, that some portion of the 
community will eseape their portion of 
taxation. Ido not quite see how a man 
can do that unless he is a very excep- 
tional person indeed. I would remind 
the Committee that those who pay the 
largest share of this tax are the poorest 
people among taxpayers. Our system 
lays the greatest burden on the weakest 
shoulders. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could see his way to abolish- 
ing the Tea Duty, and adding something 
in the shape of a regulation of the Death 
Duties, he would do something to remedy 
this mistake, and I hope this view will 
be accepted in the future. A successful 
Government will endeavour to make the 
path of the poor smoother, and certainly 
any proposal to lighten the burdens of 
the poor will have our support. For 
the reductions the right hon. Gentleman 
has made I thank him, though I wish 
The Chairman 
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he had been a little bolder. I hope 
future Chancellors will continue the 
work he has begun. 

*(3.42.) Sm ROBERT FOWLER 
(London): I only rise to confirm the 
statement of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Tottenham (Mr. Howard), as to the 
feeling of the retail tea traders. [ 
wish to express my regret that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has dealt 
with the Tea Duty instead of the Income 
Tax, and I differ entirely from the view 
expressed by the hon. Member for 
Bristol. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): We have wandered 
away somewhat from the incidence of 
the duty before us. I wish to point ont 
how the duty works in the per centage 
paid. Tea at 4d. per lb. has, I believe, 
been sold for years past in the London 
market, and recently I saw tea siftings 
quoted at 2d. per Ib. Yet this 
equally pays the duty with the high- 
priced teas. The new duty on the tea 
at 2d. will be 200 per cent., while on tea 
at 2s. 74d. it will be only 20 per cent. 
Whatever may be said in favour of or 
against an ad valorem duty, this at least 
must be allowed, that the richer classes 
escape the burden of taxation to an extra- 
ordinary degree. I should like to say a 
word or two in vindication of the poorer 
dealers in tea. Ido not think anyone 
who knows the circumstances of the 
poorer class of shopkeepers in London, 
those who retail to the poorer classes. 
will think their lot at all an enviable 
one. In this one article of tea, that 
which is represented as the sale of 
llb. means the weighing and wrapping 
of, perhaps, 32 }4 oz. parcels and 32 
payments. It is hardly fair, and does 
not help us to a right judgment, to tabu- 
late this as the sale of 1lb. in one pareél. 
You must take into consideration these 
conditions in contrasting the prices 
charged to small consumers with the 
prime cost of the article. 

(3.44.) Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL 
(Kirkcaldy, &c.): It seemstome weareen- 
gaged in the somewhat ungracious task of 
looking a gift horse in the mouth. Now, 
in my view, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not see his way to 
give us a free breakfast table, he has 
made a great mistake in not giving us 
free education, which has been almost 
promised by the Government, and which 
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we are bound to have. It is a great 
mistake to make a remission in a way 
that is not sufficiently felt ; the right 
hon. Gentleman might have given it ina 
manner that would have been thoroughly 
felt throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. I disclaim all sympathy 
with the view of the hon. Baronet 
opposite in reference to the Income Tax, 
and 1 was struck with the remarks in the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in respect to the effect of taxa- 
tion on the richer and poorer classes. I 
am not sorry to hear the defence of the 
grocers, and I admit their difficulties ; 
still I hope the observations of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be 
appreciated, and that their effect will be 
to assist the consumers to obtain the 
benefit of remissions of taxation. 


*(3.46.) Mr. GOSCHEN: As to the time 
when we propose this reduction shall take 
effect I mentioned, at an earlier period, 
that I am making every inquiry to find 
what would cause the least disturbance 
in the trade. While, on the one hand, I 
have had many desires expressed that 
the change shall not take place at a very 
early period, on the other hand I have 
had remonstrances against delay. My 
answer to either must be the same, that 
1 hope to give the information within the 
next couple of days. In reply to what 
has been said by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Halley Stewart) I have to 
say that I did not intend to make any 
charge against grocers and others. I 
have been charged with exaggerating 
the difference between the cost price of 
tea and the price at which it is sold to 
the consumers, and I produced the 
figures to show that, from whatever 
cause it may arise, I attached no blame 
jo anybody ; the difference is extremely 
wide ; it is for the Committee and for 
the public to judge if they consider the 
difference was exaggerated at all. 


Mr. PICTON: There seems to be an 
impression that I have an objection to 
the reduction of the Inhabited House 
Duty, but that is not so. As between 
the two 1 prefer the abolition of the Tea 
Duty. 

Mr. CRAIG: The right hon. Genile- 
man has overlooked the question I 
addressed to him, whether it is within 
the power of the Government to provide 
for the sale of tea by weight in the same 
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way as the retail*sale of coal is regu- 
lated ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: That is a matter 
upon which I cannot answer off-hand ; it 
requires some consideration, and is not 
without difficulty. There is the con- 
venience of the small consumers to be 
considered, and the question of inter- 
fering with the progress of the trade. It 
is, however, a matter worthy, of atten- 
tion, and this it shall have. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


INCOME TAX. 

2. Resolved that, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for the year which com- 
menced on the sixth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety, in respect of all 
Property, Profits, and Gains mentioned or de- 
scribed as chargeable in the Act of the six- 
teenth and seventéenth years of Her Majesty’s 
reign, chapter thirty-four, the following Duties 
of Income Tax (that is to say) :-— 

For every T'wenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, 
and Gains chargeable under Schedules 
(A), (C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the 
Duty of Six Pence; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Herit- 
ages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the same Act,— 

In England, the Duty of Three 
Pence ; : 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of Two Pence Farthing ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section 
one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 
fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of 
persons whose income is less than One Hundred 
and Fifty Pounds, and in section eight of ‘‘The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,” for 
the relief of persons whose income is less than 
Four Hundred Pounds. 


CURRANTS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


8. “ That in lieu of the Duty of Customs now 
chargeable upon Currants there shall, on and 
after the first day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety, be charged and paid upon 
Currants imported into Great Britain and 
Ireland the duty following (that is to say) :— 

£ s.d. 
Currants thecwt. 0 2 0 


*(3.50.) Sm WALTER FOSTER(Derby, 
Ilkeston): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
now make some statement as to the time 
when the alteration must. take effect ? 
The currant trade is a season trade. I 
am informed that imports take place 
between September and December. So 
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that large stocks are now held by grocers 


and others in this country, and, unless 
some drawback is allowed, the taking off 
of the duty at once will cause great dis- 
turbance to trade. I congratulate the 
right. hon. Gentleman on having made 
a very useful remission, especially to the 
poorer classes, but I would suggest that 
he should allow a drawback upon stocks 
if the change is enforced at once, or that 
he should postpone the remission until, 
say, September Ist. 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): I was about to make the 
same suggestion. I have received letters 
pointing out that the currant trade is 
entirely a season trade, and that post- 
ponement to the Ist of August would be 
a convenience to allow dealers to dispose 
of last season’s stock. If the right hon. 
Gentleman will consult the trade, I am 
assured he will find that there is a 
general view in favour of fixing the date 
as August or September Ist:, but I 
merely give utterance to the views of 
correspondents, and profess no know- 
edge on the subject. 

*Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, N.): I 
also have received communications 
from Co-operative Societies, strongly 
urging that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should make this concession to 
the requirements of the trade. 

Mr. CRAIG: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers, there is one question 
I should like to put. He has told us 
that, as a compensation for this large 
concession, Greece has agreed to make 
reductions in the import duties upon 
cotton yarns and other productions of 
this country. I would ask, has not 
Greece commercial treaties with other 
countries in which the “ most favoured 
nation clause” is operative, and under 
which those nations will claim similar 
reductions, unless the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, in making the bar- 
gain, has provided that the reductions of 
import duties by Greece shall be given 
exclusively to-this Kingdom ? 

(3.35.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I have re- 
ceived a large number of communications 
asking for further time before the re- 
mission of the duty on currants shall 
come into force, and, on the other hand, 
I have received remonstrances against 
delay. My answer must be as before, that 
Iam making inquiries through the officers 
of Customs, and I hope to be in a posi- 

Sir Walter Foster 
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tion in a day or two to declare the decision 
fo the Government. Of course, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, I have no 
objection to the slightly - increased 
receipts which a postponement of the 
remission would afford, but my desire is to 
meet the views of all classes engaged in 
the trade. Of course a drawback is out of 
the question, it is only a question of post- 
poning the date. As to the question of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Craig) no 
doubt Greece has “ most favoured nation 
clauses ” in her commercial treaties, but 
providing we get the advantage of the 
importation of our manufactures into 
Greece upon a reduced tariff, I presume 
the hon. Gentleman, as a Free Trader, 
would not claim that we should have the 
protection of Greece against the imports 
of other countries. ‘That would be a 
fair condition to make if we reduced a 
duty we otherwise had no inclination to 
reduce, but we reduce the Currant Duty 
quite as much upon its own merits as on 
the desire of the producing country. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is put under 
pressure to postpone the relief from the 
Currant Duty in the interest of the 
traders, but I think we have primarily to 
think of the interest of the public 
generally. I donot think it is of any 
advantage to the public to postpone the 
remission until August or September. I 
should imagine that the public desire to 
have their currants cheap at the earliest 
moment. I hope that will be taken-into 
consideration, as well as the interest of 
traders. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must not think himself under any 
pressure from this side of the House to 
continue the duty longer than he thinks 
right. 

*Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) : Is it not the fact that between 
August and September the importations 
are small in amount? | 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes, that is so. It 
is not a question of cheapening the cost 
to consumers; it is a question whether 
those traders who have their stocks 
should lose the amount of the duty they 
have paid, and it is their contention that 
this will not be affected by importations 
until September. A great deal depends 
upon the- amount of stock necessary to 
keep in the trade. In the tea trade, be 
it remembered, the amount of stock is 
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much smaller than in other trades. But 
‘Iam examining the whole question. 
CommanpeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 

Holderness) : I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if the traders who have stocks 
in hand have it not in their power to 
keep up the price until they resume 
importations under the reduced duty ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, that is an 
argument that has been put to myself, 
and there is force in it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SPARKLING WINE. 

4, Resolved, ‘hat from and after the date of 
the passing of an Act embodying this Resolu- 
tion, there shall, upon Wine rendered sparkling 
or effervescent and bottled in a warehouse, be 
charged and paid the sime duty as is imposed 
by the ‘‘ Customs (Wine Duty) Act, 1883,’ 
upon Sparkling Wine imported in bottle (that 


is to say) : ; 
£8. d. 
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This duty is to be paid in addition to the 
duty in respect of alcoholic strength under 
“'the Customs Amendment Act, 1886.” 


AMENDMENT OF LAW. 
5. Resolved, ‘hat it is expedient to amend 
the Law relating to the Customs and Inland 
Revenue. 


Resolutions to be reported ‘To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again ‘To-morrow. 


SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY PURCHASE 
BILL.—(No. 195.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
_[Mr. Courtney in the Chair.] 


Clause 2. 

(4.3.) Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): Before the 2nd clause is 
passed I should just like to ask the 
representative of the India Office 
whether it is usual, instead of saying in 
each case “The Secretary for India in 
Council,” to insert a provision to the 
effect that wherever the term “The 
Secretary of State ” is used, it shall mean 
“The Secretary for India in Council.” 
It seems to me very misleading, and I 
think it would be better in every case to 
say “ The Secretary for India in Council.” 
T should like to know what is the usual 
practice. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have no doubt 
that the usual practice has been adhered 
to. All these Acts are drawn by one 
draftsman, and there is a common form. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 3. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL: I wish to remind 
the Committee that this Bill was closured 
after 10 minutes’ discussion on the 
Motion of the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) and in the absence of 
the representative of the India Office. I 


am anxious for an explanation on several 
important points with regard to this 
clause, and, hitherto, we have had no 
proper opportunity for discussing the 
matter, or for obtaining an explanation. 
I wish to give the Under-Secretary for 
India (Sir J. Gorst) an opportunity of 
giving us some explanation, and, with 
that view, I propose to move to amend 
this clause by reducing the amount pro- 
posed to be granted by the sum of 
£500,000. There are many questions on 
which I should like to obtain informa- 
tion. It seems to me that this is a 
notable instance of that which I have 


‘several times drawn the attention of the 


House to, namely, the abuse, as I regard 
it, of the system of guaranteeing Indian 
Railway Companies. I am very much 
disposed to sympathise with what, 
judging from his action, appears to be 
the view of the Under Secretary for 
India, namely, that the less the House of 
Commons interferes with Indian affairs 
the better. An exception ought, how- 
ever, in my opinion, to be made with 
regard to financial matters. When it is 
necessory to come to Parliament for 
powers to deal with financial matters, it 
is well that some attention should be 
paid to the demand, and that the debate 
should not be closured after a 10 minutes’ 
interval. 1 think this is a notable 
example of the extent to which the 
system of Government guarantees is 
carried. I am told that there are hon. 
Members who inténd to oppose this 
clause altogether. I do not quite 
sympathise with them, because I am very 
much in favour of Indian railways being 
acquired by the State. Therefore, I am 
afraid 1 cannot vote with my hon. Friends. 
My opposition is not directed against the 
purchase of this railway, but is confined 
to the extravagant terms on which the 
projected purchase is based. I am afraid 
that we are bound to these extravagart 
terms, but I object to the vicious system 


under which we are continually 
guaranteeing new Indian railways. 
2K 
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When the construction of railways 
in India was in its infancy it was wise 
and just that considerable guarantees 
should be given, and the profit paid to 
the promoters of the early lines was 
legitimate. This South Indian Railway 
is not one of those old railways, but is a 
modern line. I think the Under Secre- 
tary mentioned 1873 as the date at which 
the railway was guaranteed. It has never 
approached paying the guarantee. It has 
been a continual loss to the Government 
of India, and now they want to buy at a 
very large premium—I believe a 
premium of about 30 per cent. It must 
have been a very unprofitable contract ; 
and if the people of India have had to 
pay a very heavy fine on account of the 
improvidence of such transactions, we 
certainly ought not to go on giving fresh 
guarantees, as has been done in the 
course of the last few years. I under- 
stood the other day that it was not pro- 


posed to give any more guarantees. I 


hope my impression on that point will be 
confirmed, and that we shall avoid such 
jobs in the future by having no more 
guarantees. I cannot understand how 
there is to be a profit out of the trans- 
action which this Bill is intended to 
authorise. I should like the Under 
Secretary for India to tell us what is 
now proposed. I observe avery peculiar 
provision in the Bill, namely, that the 
Government should raise money by loan 
or by Debentures, or in the shape of 
Capital Stock. I know that in several 
cases these railways have been bought up 
by the Government of India—I think to 
the advantage of the State. The 
Bombay and Baroda Railway has not 
yet been bought up by the Government 
of India ; but the Government have leased 
the railway on certain terms, and the 
result is that a very large addition has 
been made to the profits of the line— 
profits which are, to a great extent, 
earned by the leased line. I think that 
the £100 shares of that line now stand 
at something like £185. 1am, however, 
as I have said, not opposed to the pur- 
chase of this railway. I only want to 
know that the terms are not extravagant, 
and that nothing is conceded to the rail- 
way beyond what, in the strictest terms 
of our bargain, we are bound to concede. 
I beg to move that the sum mentioned in 
the clause be reduced by £500,000. 
Sir G. Campbell 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, Clause 2, "pee 
2, line 15, to leave out £5,200,000, to 
insert £4,700,000.—(Sir G. Campbell.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘ £5,200,000 ’ stand part of the Clause. ” 


*(4.12.) Tae UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, 
Chatham) : I do not think I should be in 
order in following the hon. Gentleman in 
all the remarks on Indian railway policy 
which he has engrafted on his Amendment, 
But it will, perhaps, shorten the debate 
if I so far follow the hon. Member as to 
explain what is meant by this clause of 
the Bill. In this case it is not for the 
Committee to sanction any guarantee. 
That was done long ago. It is an in- 
heritance which we have obtained from 
our forefathers. I believe that if it were in 
order to discuss the past with the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy, I could show that 
the conduct of the Government in former 
days in guaranteeing these railways was 
not so extravagant and foolish as he 
seems to think. That is, however, neces- 
sarily a matter of ancient history with 
which we have at the present moment 
nothing to do. We came into an inheri- 
tance under which the Government of 
India was bound to pay the guaranteed 
interest on this railway, and we shall 
have to go on paying it. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: Will you men- 
tion the date at which the guarantee was 
given ? 

*Sir J. GORST: It was long before 
the year 1873; because in that year 
two railways then guaranteed were 
amalgamated under the name of. the 
South Indian Railway. Since that time 
the Government have had to pay the 
guaranteed interest. They have to pay 
5 per cent. on upwards of £3,000,000 
of Stock. The hon. Member for Donegal 
(Mr. A. O'Connor) shakes his head. 
Perhaps he will allow me first to make 
my statement, and then he can make his. 
This was the state of things before the 
purchase was effected. The Indian Go- 
vernment had to pay 5 per cent. on 
£3,066,344 of Stock. That amounts to 
a sum of £153,317 a year. It also had 
to pay 43 per cent. on a further sum of 
£142,164 of Stock. That amounts to 
£6,753. The amount of guaranteed in- 
terest which the Government, therefore, 
had to pay on the Stock of the Rail- 
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way Company was £160,070. They 
had, besides that, to pay a guaranteed 
interest on Debentures. They had to pay 
34 per cent. on the £756,300 of 
Debentures, amounting to £26,470, 
and 3} per cent. upon £313,700 of 
Debentures, amounting to £10,195. 
The total guaranteed interest which 
the Government had to pay on 
Debentures, therefore, amount+d to 
£36,665, making a grand total which the 
Government of India had to pay to the 
company of £196,735. That was the 
state of things on the Ist of March of 
the present year. On that date the 
Secretary for India had the right to 
purchase the railway. Of course, it was 
his duty to consider whether it was to the 
interest of the taxpayers of India that he 
should exercise that right or not. The 
price he was to give was not a matter of 
discretion, as the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy seems to think. The bargain 
was made in the year 1873, and, if 
purchased at all, the railway had to be 
purchased at a certain specified rate. 
The Secretary of State had no choi in 
the matter. He could buy it at that rate 
or could let it alone. The price was 
settled by the contract made in 1873. 
It was a sum equal in amount to the 
value of all the shares and Stock of the 
company, calculated according to the 
mean market value during the three 
years immediately preceding the expira- 
tion of the year during the six months 
after the expiration of which notice was 
given. The notice was given in March. 
The Secretary of State considered 
whether it would be for the benefit of 
the taxpayer of India that he should buy 
the railway at this price. He assumed 
he would be able to borrow the money 
in the English Money Market at the rate 
of 3 per cent.; at par. That is the 
assumption, and if the Committee will 
pass the Bill and allow the Secretary of 
State to operate upon the London Market 
no doubt that can be done. If the Com- 
mittee choose to stop the Bill until 
advantageous terms are not available, the 
blame of imposing an additional burden 
upon the taxpayers of India will rest 
with the Committee and not with the 
Secretary of State. If the money can be 
borrowed, the amount required is the 
amount stated in this clause of the Bill. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: What is the 
premium to be paid ? 
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*Sir J. GORST: No premium is to 
be paid, but the price is settled in the 
contract. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: What is the 
price ? 

*Smr J. GORST: I have read it once. 
The price to be paid is to be equal to 
the amount of the value of the shares. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: What is the 
value according to the calculation ? 

*Sir J. GORST: I will tell the hon. 
Member if he will not interrupt me. 
According to the calculation, the sum 
of money which is to be paid is 
£5,267,557. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: What is the 
percentage on the original capital ? 

*Sir J. GORST: That is the price 
which is to be paid. I hope the rest of 
the Committee will understand the 
point, There is a contract fixing a 
certain sum of money. That sum of 
money is paid by the Secretary of State, 
and thereupon the line becomes the 
property of the Government. That 
being the sum, the interest, at 3 per 
cent. upon that sum, is £158,026, and 
there is a payment to be made 
to the Bank of England for carry- 
ing out the transaction, which amounts 
to £360 per £1,000,000 of Stock. That 
payment amounts, therefore, to £1,896. 
That is the cost of carrying out the 
transaction, making the total annual 
charge in the future, £159,922. Well 
then, inasmuch as the charge in question 
is £197,000, it is obvious that it is to 
the interest of the taxpayer of India that 
you should free India of that charge of 
£196,000 by incurring the liability for a 
future charge of £160,000. The annual 
saving to be effected to the taxpayer of 
India from the time that the 
transaction is completed will be 
£36,813. Now, that is the whole history 
of the transaction. The Secretary of 
State, having found that he could effect 
a saving of that amount to the taxpayer 
of India, gave notice to the Railway 
Company. The Government is now 
liable to pay that sum to the Railway 
Company. It only requires the sanction 
of the House to enable the Secretary of 
State to raise the money in the most 
convenient way—in the way in which; it 
would be the least burdensome to the 
taxpayer of India to fulfil the obligation 
which is already incurred, and which the 
Secretary of- State is legally bound to 
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carry out. This explanation has been as 
short as I could make it, but I hope it 
has been satisfactory to the Committee. 
All that is really now required is that 
the House should sanction the Secretary 
of State borrowing in the London Money 
Market the sum of money which he has 
contracted to pay, because by doing it he 
will relieve the taxpayers of India from 
the obligation to which they would have 
been otherwise subjected. 

Sr G. CAMPBELL: I really do not 
know why the Under Secretary of 
State should have such an extreme ob- 
jection. to explain to us the exact terms 
in which this railway is to be taken 
over. The bargain was not that the 
railway should be taken over at a fixed 
sum, but that it should be taken over 
at a price equal to the average price 
for three years succeeding the date of 
the notice. That involves a very con- 
siderable premium upon the original 
capital. I want to know what the price 
was at which each £100 of the railway 
was taken over? The market price, [ 
gather, was £130, but I wish the Under 
Secretary to tell us exactly what the 
sum was. 

*Sr J. GORST: I misunderstood 
the hon. Member’s question. If he 
merely asks what was the mean market 
value I may tell him that is 131:116279. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Now I under- 
stand it has been taken over at a pre- 
mium of a little over 31 percent. The 
result is that the railway, which has 
never approached paying the sum re- 
quired to meet the guarantee, is to be 
taken over at a premium of 31 per cent. 
Such being the case, the calculation of 
the Secretary of State is that he can 
borrow money at 3 per cent., and that 
the result will be a large gain to the 
taxpayers of India. I want to know 
whether the Under Secretary can tell us 
deliberately whether there is any reason 
for believing that he can borrow in the 
English Money Market at par at 3 per 
cent. A further point I want to know 
is whether this £196,753 is payable 
annually—whether it is a permanent or 
a terminal annuity? If it isa terminal 
annuity is there not something which 
ought to be deducted ? 

*Str J. GORST: The payment on 
one line is for 999 years, and on the 
other for 99 years. With regard to the 
price at which the Indian Government 

Sir J. Gorst 


{COMMONS} 









can borrow money, the hon. Member 
would do well to study the Money 
Market and the Times. My impression 
is that the Stock is above par. 

(4.26.) Mr. A. OCONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): The right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for India has 
had the very great advantage of being 
able to lay before the House a satis. 
factory and complete answer to the 
questions addressed to him from above 
the Gangway ; but those questions were 
of so elementary a kind that one might 
almost have been spared them. My 
objection to this clause is of a very 
different character. If hon. Members 
had the time and convenience, [ 
should invite them to examine for 
themselves the figures which bear 
on this matter in the account which 
has been furnished to us by the Indian 
Authorities. They will find that no two 
of the statements furnished to the House 
of Commons are in accord with each 
other. The Indian Financial Statement 
with regard to railways, the statement 
of the moral and material progress 
of India, and Blue Books which relate 
to railways, the annual Report with 
regard to administration of railway 
work and other things, are all dif 
ferent. It is perfectly impossible to 
make any two of them agree. The same 
observation applies with respect to the 
figures of Indian finance; they are 
absolutely misleading. With regard to 
the loss by exchange, those railway 
accounts are so manipulated that it is 
almost possible to produce any result you 
set yourself to produce with respect to 
the railways. But we have had lately, 
during the last two years, some further 
and better light in regard to their condi- 
tion than we had previously. I mean a 
Report by an officer—-I think his name 
is Colonel Conway Gordon—in which he 
deals at very much greater length and 
more clearly than any of his predecessors 
with these railway accounts. What do 
we learn? I ventured to say in the 
House some months ago that the accounts 
of these railways were cooked. The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was very much shocked, and he 
said it was an unworthy suggestion ; but 
I will quote an authority, which I think 
the Government cannot reasonably 
object to, and that is the authority of the 
Times newspaper, in an article reviewing 
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this very matter of the Guaranteed 
Railways, including the South Indian 
Railways. It says— 

“That from first to last the grand total 


loss—actual and prospective— from the 
Guaranteed Railways is set down at 
$34,844,000." 


“The State lines,” the writer of the 
article says, 

“ Have been always known to be unprofitable 
as 8 commercial undertaking, however defensible 
for military reasons ;”’ 
but there is an incorrect impression as to 
the Guaranteed Lines. They have been 
looked on in the past as yielding a steady 
revenue to the State, but now we are 
told the state of things is the very 
opposite. The explanation is that a 
sort of jaggle has been practised over 
the shifting value of the rupee. The 
liabilities of the Guaranteed Lines have 
been incurred in sterling, and in sterling 
must be paid, while the receipts have 
been counted in rupees at an advancing 
rate of exchange, thus making the rail- 
ways to appear what in reality they are not. 
That is a perfectly fair criticism, though 
I quote it from the Zimes, and I think it 
applies to every branch of Indian ad- 
ministration, as well as the railways. 
But in order to show how impossible it 
is to arrive at an exact financial estimate 
in connection with this proposed tran- 
saction, I find from the Revenue Account, 
that from the opening cf the railway to 
the 3lst March, 1888, the line has cost 
the Government 1,917,313 tens of 
rupees. The Railway Report gives the 
loss down to the 13th June, 1888, as 
£1,948,000. These two accounts are 
absolutely irreconcilable, because the 
one which gives the loss in sterling 
shows a total which is much greater 
than that which gives the loss in 
rupees, whatever rate of exchange you 
may take. According to the Act of 
1874, the rate of exchange was to be 
ls. 11d., so that on this item alone there 
is an error of nearly £250,000. Under 
these circumstances, it is not unnatural 
that inquiries should be made as to the 
exact figures, whether in rupees or in 
sterling, that the Government bases its 
proposal upon when it asks us to agree 
to this Vote. The Government say that 
the adoption of this scheme will enable 

them to economise to the extent of 
£36,000 a year. Well, I demur to that 
Statement. I think it proceeds upon a 
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fallacy—the fallacy that because a certain 
half-year’s accounts of the company 
showed so small a margin of receipts over 
working expenses that the Government 
had to pay for that half-year a large sum 
of money to meet the guarantee interest, 
therefore that liability is certain to recur 
annually for 999 years. I say that this 
is a fallacy, and I base my objection to it 
on the accounts of the railway itself, 
from which I find that so far from such an 
amount of'money being required in a nor- 
mal half-year, no such sum has ever been 
required before, and it often happens that 
the earnings of the railway have proved 
nearly sufficient to meet the liability. 
Now, Sir, the capital expended to the 
3lst December, 1888, was £4,695,000. 
For that year, the net revenue, after 
paying working expenses, was £160,000. 
The amount required to meet the guar- 
anteed interest on the capital paid 
up and expended was, I think, £213,604. 
If you deduct the net revenue for the 
year at £160,000 from the total guaran- 
teed interest, the balance for which the 
Government is really responsible is only 
£53,345. I do not know the rate at 
which the Government of India can 
borrow money in the London Money 
Market at the present time ; but taking 
the account for the year 1888—the last 
year for which I, at any rate, have been 
enabled to obtain a complete account— 
it is perfectly clear that it requires 
nothing like £5,000,000 to meet the 
liabilities. I think the sum of £1,700,000 
at the very outside would amply and 
adequately provide any funds necessary 
to secure the annual income for meeting 
any liabilities on the part of the com- 
pany. If the Indian Government are 
able to raise money at 3 per cent., you 
do not want more than £1,750,000 to 
meet this liability. Now, the Govern- 
ment, for some reason or other, have ap- 
parently jumped at the opportunity of 
acting under the terms of the contract 
with the company, and have given 
notice of their intention to purchase the 
railway, and to purchase it under cir- 
cumstances which are abnormally un- 
favourable. If they had considered the 
amount which they had been cailed upon 
to pay over and above the net Revenue 
during the last 10 years, they would have 
found that they did not require anything 
like the amount of money they now ask 
for. The arrangement as to price was 
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entered into in the original contract in 
1874, and it was practically the same as 
was embodied in the contract with the 
Carnatic Company 16 or 18 years before 
that. When the Government chooses, at 
a certain period, to give notice to buy up 
the line on the average of three years’ 
price of theshare capital,is it not perfectly 
plain that the market value of the share 
capital has absolutely nothing whatsoever 
to do with the financial history of the line ? 
Whether the line is making an enor- 
mous fortune or whether it isa hopeless 
failure, the Government guarantee of 5 
per cent. will always keep the Stock up to 
the figures at which itnow stands, namely, 
131, and that is the price which is secured 
by the shareholders whenever they wish 
to part with their shares. In the case 
of a railway which, as a going concern, 
pays such a dividend as to justify a 
premium, the shareholder gets credit for 
that. Suppose the Indian Government 
purchases a line, which is very successful 
as a business concern, you will be in the 
position in which, if you had not pur- 
chased, and the company had gone on 
working the line, you, as a Government, 
would not have been called upon to pay 
a single farthing in respect of the 
guarantee of 5 per cent.; and in such a 
case there could be no reason for asking 
the House to make an advance for that 
purpose. But take the other side of 
the question. Suppose the line is in a 
bad commercial condition. Do you not 
see that you los: by making the purchase, 
because at present you are bound only 
to pay the 5 per cent., which you have 
guaranteed, whereas under this Bill you 
are not only going to make a capital 
payment which represents a liability equal 
to 5 per cent., but you are also taking 
upon yourself the responsibility of work- 
ing a commercial concern which is hope- 
lessly unsuccessful. On either horn of 
this dilemma, then, it appears that this 
proposal of the Government is an unwise 
one. So faras the shareholders of the line 
are concerned, it is a matter of supreme 
indifference to them whether or not 
the Government buy up the undertaking, 
for they, at any rate, are secure of 5 per 
cent. on their investment. It appears 
to me, on the grounds I have stated, that 
the Government are making a very great 
mistake, and I invite the House to con- 
sider the arguments I have put before it. 


Those arguments have not been met by | 


Mr. A. O’Connor 
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any statement we have heard from the 
Under Secretary for India. [agree with 
the observations which have been made 
with regard to Guaranteed Lines, and that 
tocontinue our old policy as to them 
under the present circumstances would 
be a very great mistake. It may have 
had some justification for the past, but 
there is no doubt that the real 
secret of success in railway management 
is the incentive to personal gain and to 
dividend earning. Only the other day, at 
the meeting of the Legislative Council, 
the Public Works Minister, in a discussion 
on the Budget, spoke of the admirable 
example get by certain Indian Railway 
Companies which did not ask for 
guarantees from the State. I believe if 
the Government had refused to buy this 
line, and had left the company to work 
it under the strict supervision which the 
State is authorised to exercise, they would 
have caused this line, which has been 
increasing its traffic (both goods and 
passengers) for the last five or six years, 
to have earned the dividend of 5 per 
cent. for itself; and' if the company 
had failed to keep the line in repair, if it 
had failed in any way to do its duty, the 
Government would have had it in their 
power, under the Act of 1874, to do what 
repairs were necessary and to deduct the 
cost of those repairs from the guaranteed 
interest. I very much doubt whether 
the Government have exercised such a 
power in any case. If they had, I am 
inclined to think that this question of 
buying up lines would never have arisen. 
I invite the Committee to observe this 
fact, that we have not had a single word 
from the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
amount or condition of the rolling stock, 
as to the condition of the line, or as to 
the repairs which are likely to be required 
immediately after the Government takes 
over the concern. The right hon. 
Gentleman, too, has not mentioned that 
there is to remain an undischarged 
liability of £420,000 on account of the 
Debenture Bonds. 

*Sik J. GORST: That is so. The 
Debenture Stock is irredeemable. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: There are De- 
benture Bonds and there is Debenture 
Stock. As I understand it, the sum of 
money provided for in the Bill will 
include the purchase money and & 
capital sum of £1,700,000 for Deben- 
tures, which are to be paid off when 
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they mature. But over and above all, 
there is a sum of £420,000 which is to 
remain as a charge on the undertaking. 
Indeed, it is very difficult to make out 
what is the exact liability this Bill 
represents. We do not know the amount 
of liabilities ahead, or the condition of 
the line, or the amount and condition of 
the rolling stock. Yet these are points 
on which the Committee might reasonably 
have expected information. 

*(4.48.) Sir J. GORST: I think the 
hon. Member is mistaken in his ideas as 
to the supposed disastrous results of 
this proposal. He supposed that the 
railway might turn out to be an ex- 
tremely bad concern, and would not pay 
working expenses. Well, the Govern- 
ment in such a case would not be 
obliged to go on with it. But, in regard 
to this particular line, there is no pros- 
pect that it will get worse than it is. 
What is the state of things now? The 
Government is liable to pay £197,000. 
Under the Bill it will be liable to pay 
£160,000, or a saving of £36,800, so 
that, even if the line only just pays 
its working expenses, £36,800 will be 
saved to the Indian taxpayer. But, sup- 
posing the line turns out to be an ex- 
tremely good enterprise, and itself pays 
not only the guaranteed interest, but has 
a large surplus of over £200,000 beyond 
that at present, the Government, under 
such a state of things, would be relieved 
of the payment of the guarantee, but 
would not share in the surplus. 

Mr. A. OCONNOR: Yet the Govern- 
ment is entitled to a half share. 

*Sir J. GORST: Yes; I am wrong in 
that. But if this Bill is carried, the 
Government will not only be relieved of 
the payment of the interest, but the 
£200,000 will go into the pockets of the 
taxpayers, so that on either horn of the 
dilemma the Government would have 
been a gainer by the transaction. The 
hon. Member has complained that I have 
given no information to him about the 
condition of the railway. My reason for 
not giving it to him is that such in- 
formation is not relevant to the ques- 
tion before the Committee. If it 
had been a discretion as to purchasing 
the railway, such information would have 
been extremely relevant and would have 
had to be taken into consideration ; but 
this is a case in which the price was fixed 
many years since, and we are bound to 
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buy at that price or not to buy at all. It 
is because it will be a profitable thing 
for the Indian Revenue to purchase the 
line at this price that this transaction is 
submitted to the Committee for approval, 
and I hope that this Bill will now be 
allowed to pass. 

(4.53.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I think 
the real answer of the Government 
to the criticisms ‘which have been 
advanced is to be found in the closing 
words of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Secretary of State has apparently 
gone to the company and said, “I will buy 
the line.” He has entered into an agree- 
ment, which is now of some months 
standing, for the purchase of the line, and 
whether that agreement is reasonable or 
not—I think it is fatuously foolish 
and extravagant, although the right 
hon. Gentleman thinks it wise and 
judicious—the House has no option but 
to pass the Bill, and is merely going 
through a pure formality in doing so. 
It is all a foregone conclusion. True, it 
is scarcely a dignified position for this 
Committee to be placed in; and I must 
complain of the power which enables the 
Secretary of State to enter into a large 
negotiation involving the expenditure of 
millions of money withont first obtaining 
the sanction of the House. 

(4.55.) Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: 
I ask leave to withdraw the Amendment, 
because I am satisfied, that on the 
whole, the proposal of the Government 
will be an advantage to India. But I 
hope we shall take warning from the 
result of this transaction and not enter 
into such imprudent engagements in 
the future. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clauses agreed to. 
Bill reported to the House without 
Amendment. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass V. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £17,640, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 


come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1891, for the 
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Expense of Various Services (other than Con- 
sular) in connection with the Suppression of 
the Slave Trade, and the Expenses of the 
Liberated African Department.’’ 


(4.59.) Mr. HANBURY (Preston): 
This is, I think, one of the most unsatis- 
factory Votes which comes before the 
Committee. The object sought to be 
attained by the expenditure of money in 
this direction is no doubt good, but the 
means employed to bring about the 
object have been of a most unsatisfactory 
character. The Vote, too, appears on the 
Paper without practically any information 
being providedas to the results achieved 
by this large expenditure of money. 
In addition to this, I would point out 
that this Vote does not represent the 
expenditure incurred in the suppression 
of the Slave Trade. As it is, the results 
are very small indeed considering the 
loss we annually sustain in Slave Trade 
hunting in Africa, and the vast amount 
of life sacrificed in this miserable busi- 
ness. The fact is, that the result of our 
whole expenditure is only about 130 to 
150 slaves liberated from year to year. 
This is very unsatisfactory when we 
remember that the number of slaves 
we liberate only amount to 1-20th 
or 1-30th of the mis:rable creatures 
captured in the interior of Africa. I 
should like to ask the Secretary to the 
'‘lreasury what is the total cost we incur 
in the suppression of the Slave Trade on 
the Kast Coast of Africa. Of course, the 
expenditure, properly so-called, is stated 
here ; but I want to know what is the 
additional cost incurred by our Navy ? 
There is no doubt it is a very unsatisfac- 
tory work for the Navy to perform, and 
it is also to a certain extent demoralising 
io our men, there being constant com- 
plaints of the service that has to be 
carried on upon the East Coast of Africa. 
Besides the cost to which our Navy is 
put on this service, I want to know what 
results are shown for the continuance of 
this system ; also what causes are in opera- 
tain on the African Coast to prevent its 
being worked effectually; what nations 
there are whose flags still cover the 
Slave Trade; whether France is still 
offering obstructions to its suppression ; 
or whether there is ‘any other country 
whose flag is being abused in a similar 
manner? I also want to know what has 
been the result of the suppression of 
domestic slavery at Pemba? I would 
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further ask is it not possible to go 
about the suppression of this trade 
ina totally different fashion? The pre- 
sent system is practically obsolete. It 
is a relic of the old days of sailing 
vessels, when the best way of suppress- 
ing the trade was by sea ; but those days 
have gone by. We have now penetrated 
the interior of Africa, and we know how 
slave-hunting is managed. From all that 
is told to me by people who understand 
the subject we shall do more for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, and at a 
much less cost, if we take up a position 
in the interior and stop the trade at its 
source—that is to say, if we were to take 
up positions on the main caravan routes, 
and stop the trade along those routes. 
The advantage of this plan would be 
that, even if the present amount of the 
trade continued, we should save the 
enormous expenditure of life which is at 
present incurred in carrying the slaves 
from the interior to the coast. I regard 
this as an important matter, and I am 
confirmed in my view by Commander 
Cameron, who states, in an article con- 
tributed to one of the Reviews, that it is 
quite possible, by establishing military 
stations along the lines of route from 
the Great Lakes, to stop the caravans, 
which he says could be done for from 
£50,000 to £70,000 per annum. I do 
hope that the Foreign Office, looking not 
so much at the importance of the English 
trade with Africa as et the importance 
of effectually suppressing the Slave Trade, 
will not let the so-called understanding 
between ourselves and Germany as to 
the sphere of action of the two Powers 
remain in its present unsatisfactory state. 
The Great African Lakes are of the first 
importance in the consideration of this 
question. Who is to be master of those 
lakes? That is a point which is still 
undecided ; and although we are told 
that Germany has undertaken not to do 
anything outside her own sphere of 
interest, which is almost defined with 
regard to the Great Lakes, I say that in 
the interests of Africa, which is being 
depopulated at the rate of about 
2,000,000 a year, it is time we came 
to some understanding with Germany 
as to who should be in a position to 
go to those lakes, and so tap and destroy 
the Slave Trade at its main source. Or, 
at any rate, if we cannot come to an 
understanding as to who should be 
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master, why cannot we come to an under- 
standing as to why we should not work 
with Germany in the neighbourhood of 
the Great Lakes, just as we have come to 
an understanding with Germany as to 
the suppression of the Slave Trade on 
the sea-coast? If something is not done 
in the way of such an understanding 
with the great Power whith, with our- 
selves, is becoming a predominant power 
in that part of the world, it may happen 
that if the Slave Trade is allowed to go 
on, when we come to deal with those 
lake districts we may find that instead 
of a trade being open t> us there, there 
will be nothing but a desert, which will 
be of no use to anybody. I do not pro- 
pose to move a reduction of the Vote ; 
but I do hope that the Government will 
take up this question in a more masterly 
and businesslike way than has hitherto 
been the case. I cannot but think we 
are muddling away a great deal of 
money with but little or no result. If 
the Government will only adopt the 
suggestion I have made as to occupying 
stations in the interior along the route 
to the Great Lakes, I believe they will 
do away with at least nine-tenths of the 
horrors which are constantly occurring 
in the conveyance of slaves to the coast. 
(5.10.) Sm G. BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): Although I do 
not believe we have done all we 
could in the suppression of the 
Slave Trade, I believe we have done 
a great deal of good, and I trust 
that the Government may see their 
way to support any operations it may 
be seemed desirable to take in the 
interior of Africa for the suppression of 
this traffic at its source. I venture 
to think that it is beyond the power of 
the Government to establish military 
stations in the interior of Africa; never 
theless, I hope they will support the 
many endeavours now being made to 
open up that great Continent for the 
introduction of commerce and other 
civilising influences which will tend to 
stop this infamous traffic at its source. 
(5.12.) Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) : Ide- 
sire to support the argument urged by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury), and in doing so I have to 
state that I was about the first Member 
of this House to attack the principle on 
which the suppression of the Slave Trade 
ws carried on by this country, and the 
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mode in which the work ‘of suppression 
was administered. Three or four years 
ago I pointed out that, in my judgment, 
as far as I could gather from the books 
I had studied on the subject, the system 
carried on by the British Government 
in attempting to put down the Slave 
Trade by the employment of British 
cruisers on the African Coast, instead of 
being the means of suppressing that 
trade, had only had the effect of increas- 
ing and intensifying it. On that occasion 
I did not receive the support of a single 
Member of the Committee of this 
House, and the consequence has been 
that I have not brought the subject 
forward since. It is now more than 15 
years since Dr. Schweinfurth, one of the 
greatest travellers in the slave districts 
of Africa, pointed out that the efficiency 
of the British cruisers in the Red Sea 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade 
was absolutely illusory ; and he also gave 
full details of the sufferings to which the 
slaves were subjected, and the methcds 
by which they were captured by the 
Arab traders. The result of his informa- 
tion was that, so far from our diminishing 
the evils inflicted on the slaves, for 
every slave brought down to the coast 
and captured by the British cruisers 
probably two or three slaves were cap- 
tured from the interior of Africa to supply 
the places of those who were thus re- 
leased. Itis manifest that there are only 
two ways of interfering with the Slave 
Trade in a manner likely to prove 
effectual in diminishing the sufferings 
the slaves have now to undergo. Inthe 
first place, you must stop the supplies of 
these slaves at the sources whence they 
are obtained, or, in the next place, you 
must stop the bringing down of the men 
en route ; because so long as you have an 
increased demand for slaves, and as long 
as the Arab traders have an interior 
field to operate on in providing the 
supply, the only result of our interfer- 
ence in the conveyance of those poor 
creatures from the coast will be that for 
every slave we intercept and set at 
liberty the Arab traders will obtain an 
increased number to supply the loss. 
Probably, for every slave delivered in 
the slave markets of Arabia, as many as 
10, or probably 15, will be killed or 
destroyed on their way down from the 
interior ; and therefore it seems useless 
to expect that we can suppress this in- 
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famous trade by dealing with it in the 
way we have adopted. It is a perfectly 
illusory and useless method, and I go 
further, and say it is mischievous. You 
have three or four cruisers in the Red 
- Sea, and there is a considerable loss of 
life, even to British sailors. It is a most 
unhealthy region in which to keep 
British sailors. As a result of the pre- 
sence of these cruisers, you have nothing 
but an increased loss of life and addi- 
tional suffering to the negroes of Cen- 
tral Africa. It has been said by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite that he would 
desire to see the Government support 
& movement by the German and 
other Governments in favour of stopping 
the Slave Trade. In my judgment, the 
first step towards concerted action is to 
get rid of the sham, and let the public 
know that no honest attempt has been 
made to put down the trade. After 15 
or 20 years in the Red Sea, you have 
not made the smallest impression on the 
trade, nor saved the life of a single 
negro. It would be a good thing to drop 
this Vote out of the Estimates, on the 
general principle that it is wrong to 
waste money. But there is the higher 
object of bringing home to the publie of 
England that no serious and earnest 
effort has been made to put a stop to this 
trade, which is a blot and disgrace to the 
whole of the civilised world. Nothing 
is more certain than that a fourth of the 
cost lavished on useless wars would have 
sufficed to stamp out this trade in six 
months. Eastern Africa is in a peculiar 
position. The hon. Member is not pre- 
pared to put military posts into the 
interior of Africa. Ido not suppose he 
is, because Prince Bismarck would not 
allow it. Weare informed that we have 
’ got one of the greatest Foreign Ministers 
England ever possessed. I do not pre- 
tend to be very well versed in foreign 
affairs ; but all I know is that, wherever 
you go in Africa and Australia, the people 
living thereappear to think that we cannot 
move without the sanction of Germany. 
In Samoa it was so, and it was the same 
thing in New Guinea. And if England 
stands by in Hastern Africa, it is that by 
some mysterious bargain, the details of 
which we do not know, that part of 
Africa is under the control of Prince 
Bismarck, in pursuance of what 
is known in America as the “ Deal.” 
I hope the German people will 
Mr. Dillon 
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make a better use of their power than 
the English people have done, and that 
they will deal with this trade, having the 
English people, if it be necessary, to assist 
them in their efforts. Still, I think, it 
would be the best way to open the eyes 
of the people of England to the truth of 
this question, if this Vote were removed 
from the Estimates, letting them know 
frankly that the day has gone by for 
their cruisers in the Red Sea. If you do 
that, you will take a great step towards 
inducing the English people to take up 
this question in a really earnest manner. 

*(5.22.) THe UNDER SECRETARY 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. 
Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.) : Sir, I will 
offer some considerations to the House, 
why it is undesirable at this moment to 
enter upon an extended debate of the 
policy of suppressing the Slave Trade, or 
upon the further measures which may 
be thought desirable to give effect to 
that object. The Committee will 
remember that there is at this moment a 
Conference of nearly all the Powers of the 
world sitting at Brussels, on the initiation 
of Her Majesty’s Government, to con- 
sider this very matter. Every possible 
suggestion that experience can suggest 
for more effectively suppressing this 
devastating trade is now being considered 
by selected experts from all the nations 
of the world. Every practicable sugges- 
tion will be considered with the greatest 
possible advantage. The suggestion of 
my hon. Friend below the Gangway 
must occur to persons who are at all con- 
versant with the history, and especially 
the recent history, of the Slave Trade. 
It must be evident that you only palliate, 
if in some respects you do not aggravate, 
the horrors of the Slave Trade if you 
merely cut it down on the seaboard, 
leaving almost untouched the area of ite 
origin. Our information has brought 
closely to our knowledge the manner in 
which the slaves are brought to the 
East Coast of Africa. They are used as 
porters for the conveyance of valuable 
merchandise for export. It is only the 
miserable remnants of the caravans, that 
have traversed hundreds of miles to the 
seaboard, who, if opportunity offers, are 
put on board some vessel and transported 
to the markets of Zanzibar and different 
parts of Asia. The hon. Member has 





said that we do no good by onr operations 
: to put down the maritime Slave Trade ; 
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but it is a fact that since the British and 
German squadrons have been operating 
in these seas the Slave Trade has there 
ceased. Great efforts have been made, for 
a long series of years, by Her Majesty’s 
Navy to put down the Slave Trade, but I 
have always admitted that we do not 
strike the evil at its roots in employing 
these measures. But I cannot, on that 
ground, agree that those measures ought 
to be abandoned ; but, undoubtedly, it is 
a reason why we ought to take some 
further measures, if possible, to save the 
remnant of the people who, at this 
moment, are being so extensively scourged 
and destroyed by this iniquitous trade 
that thousands of square miles of territory 
are absolutely devastated. As to the estab- 
lishment of military Ports on the Lakes, 
the Committee will at once recognise the 
the difficulty of establishing them without 
a base, while for their relief you might be 
led into undertaking military expeditions 
of unknown magnitude. It is exactly 
to check the progress of the Slave Trade 
in Africa, by the adoption of measures 
additional to those in use on the seaboard, 
that this Conference in Brussels is 
sitting. Therefore, I venture to think 
Her Majesty's Government, in promoting 
that Conference, have taken the best 
means of ascertaining how to deal 
with this trade, seeing that, hitherto, 
the efforts of this country’ have been 
applied to only a small part of Africa. 
The hon. Member asked what Powers 
permitted the Slave Trade to be carried 
on. I know of none. The French have 
consistently refused to allow their ships 
to be searched by the ships of other 
nations, but, in recent years, the extensive 
granting of licences by agents abroad 
have been stopped, the abuse has 
been rectified, and French vessels are 
not now sailing, under cover of the French 
flag, to prosecute the Slave Trade. I do 
not think there are any other remarks 
on the general question which I need 
offerto the Committee. I venture to think 
the Committee will not draw back from 
the work this country has for many 
years pursued, for which it has made 
sych great sacrifices, and in which it is 
now honourably engaged in concert with 
the other nations of Europe. 

(5.32.) Commanper BETHELL (York, 
E.R., Holderness): I should have thought 
that some discussion on this Vote would 
have tended to strengthen the hands of 
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the Government. I am bound to say I 
have long thought that our present 
methods of suppressing the Slave Trade 
on the Hast Coast of Africa have done 
very little good. On the West Coast we 
were extremely successful, but on the 
East Coast the circumstances are quite 
different. The vessels employed in the 
trade are small, and can easily escape the 
observation of our cruisers. I do not 
desire to get rid of the cruisers, however, 
because, although I do not think they 
do much good, I should hardly like to 
say that they do none. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary put his 
hand on the sore when he said that the 
large amount of the Slave Trade arose 
from the necessity of carrying ivory to the 
coast. If roads were made for the traders 
you would get rid of a great deal of the 
Slave Trade in East Africa. In the last 
few years part of Africa has been very 
much opened up, and the result is that 
what I may call the centre of gravity of 
the Slave Trade has been removed very 
much to the north—to the neighbour- 
hood of the Victoria Nyanza. I do not 
think there would be any serious diffi- 
culty in establishing military forts on 
the Lakes, but I do not think that would 
be the true way of suppressing the trade. I 
believe the true way is to encourage the 
opening out of the country, and to try 
and get animals of some sort that will do 
the work of transport more cheaply than 
the slaves do it. No doubt, in both the 
German and British spheres of influence, 
a great step has been made in stopping 
the trade by opening up the country. 
(5.36.) Sir G. CAMPBELL: I quite 
accept the view of the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs that we cannot go into 
this most difficult question of the Slave 
Trade at a time when a Conference is 
sitting on the subject. I may say, how- 
ever, I do not think the establishment of 
military forts in the interior of Africa is 
so easy a thing as the hon. Member 
seems to think, and I consider that the 
only alternative to our present policy is 
the occupation of large tracts of country. 
I confess I notice with some regret that, 
in the course of his travels, the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. J. Dillon) 
seems to have inherited a large amount 
of Jingoism, as was evidenced by his 
remarks respecting the Germans in Kast 
Africa. I wish to call attention, how- 
ever, to a more practical subject in con- 
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nection with this Vote. £16,000 out of 
the £26,000 seem to me to have no con- 
nection with slavery whatever. It is the 
amount of a subsidy to the British India 
Steam Navigation Company for a mail ser- 
vice to Zanzibar. I do not know why this 
is put in the Slave Vote, because it cer- 
tainly has no direct connection whatever 
with the Slave Trade. Itseems, however, 
that it is a very easy way of getting the 
item through by putting it under the 
Slave Vote. The suppression of the Slave 
Trade is an object which will justify almost 
anything in the eyes of the people of this 
country. I observe that the British 
India Steam Navigation Company is very 
intimately connected with the Kast 
African Company, and it seems to me 
that this item in the Vote is something 
very like an indirect subsidy to the East 
African Company. I want to understand 
why the amount appears in this Vote, 
and what is the nature of the subsidy. 
I also want to know why they contracted 
so much with the British India Steam 
Navigation Company for service on the 
East Coast of Africa. I want to know if 
the East African Company, or any other 
Companies, are to pay anything towards 
this Contract Service ? 

*(5.41.) THe SECRETARY 10 tHE 
TREASURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
The reason the subsidy paid to this Com- 
pany appears under this Vote is, because it 
has, for many years, so appeared. I admit 
the justice of the hon. Member's criticism, 
and I suppose the explanation is that 
when the contract was made many years 
ago it was found that the mail service 
was’ of great assistance in keeping up 
regular communications, and thereby 
checking the Slave Trade. The contract 
has been presented to the House, and an 
explanation of it will soon be made, when 
hon. Members will have an opportunity 
of discussing it. The companies referred 
to do not contribute to the subsidy. 

*(5.43.) Sm JOHN KENNAWAY 
(Devon, Honiton): The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman behind me pointed out the 
great benefit of communications by land 
for the putting down of the Slave Trade. 
When this subsidy was first granted 
there was no question whatever of 
opening up Africa by land, but since 
that time we have made a considerable 
advance, and we know now that there is 
a fair prospect, through the “spheres of 
influence” and the German and English 

Sir G. Campbell 
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Companies, of opening up Africa by land. 
Formerly there was no regular communi- 
cation with Zanzibar at all, and one of the 
recommendationsof the Committee, which 
sat nearly 15 years ago—and which I 
had the honour of serving on—was that 
the best way of putting down the Slave 
Trade was by encouraging legitimate 
commerce, and that commerce along that 
coast would be encouraged if a subsidy 
were granted to a steamship company, so 
that there might be a regular communi- 
cation. This was unanimously agreed 
to, and thought a very practical measure 
at that time. Whether it may be 
necessary any longer I cannot say. I 
suppose the contract is entered into for a 
considerable time, and I can conceive it 
possible that when it comes to an end it 
may be advisable to reconsider its con- 
tinuance. 

*(5.46.) Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE 
(Kensington, N.): I quite agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary that the present moment is 
inopportune for the discussion of any 
general measures for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade, as the Conference 
is still sitting. But since sucha strong 
expression of opinion on the subject has 
been put forward by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo, and the point has also been 
dwelt on by other hon. Members, I do 
think it is only right that those who think 
differently should put forward an equally 
strong expression of opinion. I do not at 
all agree with the hon. Member that yo 
honest attempt: has been made by this 
country to suppress the Slave Trade on 
the East Coast of Africa and in the Red 
Sea. I think a considerable amount of 
success has attended our efforts, and I am 
quite certain of this, that public opinion 
in this country will never sanction—at 
least not in our time—the course of 
policy recommended by the hon. Member. 
that of abandoning these attempts to 
put down the Slave Trade. At the same 
time, I am free to confess that the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 


for Preston possibly does goa little too far. ~ 


The establishment of military posts up 
in the interior of Africa would, clearly, 
involve this country in very serious re- 
sponsibilities, to an extent to which we 
cannot quite see theconclusion. I think 
our true policy in this matter is to support 
the pioneers of civilisation in Africa—to 
give our moral su port to the Mis- 
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sionaries, and the commercial companies 


regions. It may occasionally be ne- 
cessary for that moral support to take | 
the form of military expeditions. It! 
always, of course, involves naval opera- 
tions. Beyond that Ido not think the 
public would support the Government in 
going. But Iam quite certain that public 
opinion would not support any abandon- 
ment of the measures now taken. 

(5.47.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): The Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury seems to me to put the cart 
before the horse, for he proposes that we 
should first vote the money and then 
take into consideration the terms of the 
contract. I apprehend that the contract 
is a new one, under fresh terms, for I see 
that last year we voted £6,870, with a 
Supplementary Vote of £3,000, and that 
this year we are to vote £16,000. I do 
hope that after, the statement of the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury that this contract only appears 
under the Slave Trade Vote because it 
always has done so, in another year we 
shall not find these Estimates arranged 
in such a form as to deceive the country, 
making it believe that this money is 
spent in the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, whereas it is expended for other 
purposes. The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs said it was undesir- 
able that we should enter into a discus- 
sion of this Vote at the present moment. 
Well, I never yet heard any proposal to 
enter into a debate on any Estimate 
which was not met by the Minister in 
charge of the Estimate explaining that 
under other circumstances the debate 
would be desirable and legitimate, but 
that under present circumstances it was 
neither the one nor the other. Why 
does the right hon. Gentleman say it is 
undesirable to discuss this matter now ? It 
is because there is at the present moment 
a Conference sitting on he question. 
I should have thought the fact that a 
Conference is now sitting at Brussels on 
the subject of the Slave Trade would 
make the present discussion particularly 
appropriate, as Ministers would desire 
to receive suggestions from Members for 
the assistance of the Conference. I do 
not approve of the suggestion to establish 
forts in Africa, as that course has always 
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thought that King Theodore explained 
and traders who venture into these the thing pretty 





been followed by the annexation of the 


surrounding country, and I have always! 
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clearly when he 
said— 

‘“‘T understand your civilised countries. You 
send to us first your missionaries, then consuls 
to look after the missionaries, and then armies 
to look after your consuls—and what becomes of 
the poor African ?”’ 


I do not think anything would be gained} 
so far as the Africans are concerned, by 
the establishment of these forts. The 
specific complaint is that money is wasted 
by the attempt to put down slavery in 
the Red Sea. When we first went to 
Suakin the plea was—though we have 
changed it a dozen times since—that it 
was necessary to undertake the expe- 
dition in order to suppress the transport 
cf slaves from Africa to Arabia. We 
expended millions then, and have 
expended millions since, but all to 
no purpose, so far as I can make out. 
Where on earth do the slaves go to? A 
certain number come down to the coast as 
porters, and then go back. We utilise 
their labour. The fact that Stanley, who 
was sent to relieve Emin Pasha, employed 
many slaves in his expedition makes it 
difficult for the people of Africa to be- 
lieve that we really wish to put a stop 
to the Slave Trade. If we did away with 
the slave markets in Turkey, Asia 
Minor, Arabia, and Egypt, there would 
be no profit left for those who took the 
slaves across the Red Sea. It is im- 
possible to prevent slaves from being 
transported across, seeing that it is not 
like a wide ocean which takes days or 
weeks to cross. We are ready to 
spend money for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade, but we want to 
spend it to the best advantage. 
It is impossible to prevent it by the 
measures we at present adopt, and we 
ought to consider whether there are not 
some practical means of laying out our 
money to better advantage than we do at 
present. The system we now have in 
practice, it seems to me, has proved, to 
all intents and purposes, almost entirely 
ineffectual for suppressing the trade in 
slaves across the Red Sea. 

*(5.50.) Mr. J. MACLEAN (Oldham) : 
I was glad to learn from the statement of 
the Secretary to the Treasury that if we 
pass this Vote to-day we shall have 
another opportunity of discussing the en- 
larged expenditure that is to be granted 
for the Mail Service of the British Indian 
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Company. My recollection is that this 
Service was first suggested by Sir Bartle 
Frere, when he went on a Mission to 
Zanzibar. He said it would be one of 
the most effectual means of substituting 
legitimate commerce for the illegitimate 
commerce known as the Slave Trade. 
The extension of this expenditure raises 
a serious question of policy, because it is 
pretty well-known that the leading men 
of the British Indian Company are also 
the principal directors of the East 
African Company that has obtained the 
Charter giving it such large powers in 
Eastern Africa. I think the House 
oaght to know a good deal more about 
the working of these Chartered Com- 
panies, and the powers they possess, and 
the extent to which this House is pre- 
pared to back them up,than we have yet 
had an opportunity of learning. We 
know there is not only the East African 
Company, but the South African Com- 
pany, who have obtained a Charter. Are 
these Companies formed merely for the 
purpose of putting down the Slave Trade, 
or to what extent do their powers go? 
The hon. Member for Preston has 
suggested that England should establish 
a chain of military posts from Zanzibar 
right up to the Nile, but I do not think 
that a country which a very few years 
ago abandoned Khartoum would be likely 
to approve a policy of that kind. But it 
seems to me that if these chartered com- 
panies are allowed to go on with their 
operations we may be committed to 
serious responsibilities in both East and 
South Africa before we realise fairly 
what we are doing. _It is the tendency 
of this country to commit these large 
powers to these companies, in order to 
avoid fixing responsibility on the 
Government itself, and having to undergo 
the ordeal of criticism in this House. But 
we know from the history of our diffi- 
culties in the past how conflicts have 


’ arisen. 


Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is getting astray very wide of the 
Vote. 

*Mr. J. MACLEAN: I will stray no 
further, Sir, and was only led so far by 
remarks made in debate. I will only 
say that I think it is desirable we should 
clearly understand what powers these 
companies possess, and the position in 
which they may ultimately land this 
country. 

Mr. J. Maclean 


{COMMONS} 
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*(6.2.) Sm R. TEMPLE (Worcester. 
Evesham): In a very few words I ven. 
ture to express an earnest hope that the 
Government will not relax their efforts 
in the slightest degree-for the suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade in the Red Sea, 
notwithstanding what has been said by 
some hon. Members opposite. It may be 
true that those efforts have not yet been 
successful in accomplishing their end, 
but certainly they do operate as a check 
upon. that most inhuman traffic. [| 
admit that the facilities for transporting 
slaves from Africa to Arabia causes our 
operations to be evaded and eluded, but we 
ought to do what we can, even though our 
exertions do not meet with all the success 
for which we might hope. The hon. 
Member for Northampton was quite right 
when he said it was to the markets of the 
Slave Trade that we must look. The 
market in Egypt, I am glad to say, is 
rapidly closing, and I trust that that at 
Constantinople will soon be closed. But 
there is one very prominent market 
which, I am afraid, will be more 
difficult to deal with, namely, Jeddah, 
which is the seaport in the Red Sea 
for Mecca, and the point at which pilgrims 
from India debark when they go to Mecca. 
However, we have a Consul at Jeddah 
and therefore we have some means 
of supervision and of acquiring know- 
ledge as to the progress of the Slave 
Trade in that market. I remember 
once taking part in the development of 
that Consulate. Still, I must remind 
the House that too much must not be 
expected from any supervision of that 
kind by us. For the jurisdiction there 
is not ours, but is nominally Turkish. 
If we had the authority there we might 
strike a blow at the Arabian. Still, we 
may exercise influence. If we make 
the most of our opportunities we may 
do something, at all events, to bring 
the moral influence of this country, of 
Europe, and of the world, to bear on this 
market, which really forms a basis for a 
part of this dreadful trade. 

(6.5.) Mr. PICTON : The hon. Baro- 
net has hardly done justice to the remarks 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Dillon), who 
urged that the money spent on this object 
is to a great extent wasted, because it is 
not supplemented by efforts to prevent 
the Slave Trade on land. It is not pos- 
| sible to do this by a chain of forts across 

the country ; but this I do say, that no 
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rocession of slaves, whether used as 
sorters or otherwise, should be allowed 
without interference to pass any British 
post or through any district where 
we hold influence. 

46.6.) Sm J. SWINBURNE (Staf- 
fordshire, Lichfield) : May I ask whether 
the East Africa Company is _ not 
identical with the British India Company 
carrying mails to Zanzibar? Also I wish 
to know is not the Company in the habit 
of using forced labour for the carriage of 

oods into the interior from the coast? I 
Believe it is intended that the East 
Africa Company shall make a railway 
into the interior, and that is all very well ; 
but we have it on record that Mr. Stan- 
ley’sexpedition wassupported by slave por- 
ters,and I should like to know whetherthis 
Company to whom we are voting this 
sum follows that practice—hiring slave 
labour ? 

*(6.8.) Sir J. FERGUSSON: The 
point to which the hon. Baronet re- 
ferred is a very important one. In a 
place where all, or nearly all, sorvants are 
in the position of slaves, and slave labour 
is the only labour to be got, it is a very 
difficult point to deal with, but I believe 
that everything is done to see that those 
employed do get fair wages for their 
work, and strict regulations have been 
laid down by which that object was 
secured. But the East Africa Company 
has done a very great deal to establish 
free labour in their sphere of influence, 
and have made great sacrifices in ob- 
taining the freedom of large numbers of 
slaves who have -taken refuge in their 
stations, or in mission stations ; they have 
always relieved them from the necessity 
of returning to their masters. More 
than that, they have enabled many 
slaves engaged in the labour to 
obtain their freedom, and it has 
been their main object to establish 
free labour in their sphere of influence to 
a great extent, and thus gradually 
to substitute it for the services of 
slaves. With regard to what has been 
said as to the identity of the British 
India Company and the East Africa 
Company, it is quite a mistake to 
suppose that they are the same; 
though they have the same Chair- 
man, the Board of Directors and 
shareholders are different. 

(6.12.) Mr. DILLON: From whom 
are these 
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always understood that the British 
Government refuse any recognition to 
slavery, but if this East Africa Com- 
pany has been in the habit of giving a 
price for the purchase of a_ slave’s 
freedom, that is an evil practice that 
should cease at once, for it really is an 
encouragement to Slave Trade. 

*(6.15.) Str JAMES FERGUSSON: 
I stated the reverse of what the hon. 
Member for East Mayo has alleged. I 
did not say that the company purchased 
slaves, but only that a sum was 
advanced to them after their libera- 
tion. It must be remembered, moreover, 
that this is in foreign territory, and 
that it is impossible for the British 
Goverament to abolish slavery there by 
a stroke of the pen. These territories 
are under the dominion of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, or of native chiefs; and we can- 
not abolish slavery which throughout 
nearly the whole Continent is habitual. 
What I said was that the Company used 
their utmost efforts to promote free 
labour, and took opportunity to obtain 
the freedom of slaves, allowing these 
last to work out a certain portion of the 
money paid by them in compensation. 

(6.18.) Mr. DILLON: I did not 
mean to suggest that slaves were 
purchased for employment as slaves by 
the company, but I do consider it is 
highly objectionable that English money 
should, though indirectly, act as an 
encouragement tothe Slave Trade. The 
motive may be a good one, but still the 
action of the company does to a degree 
encourage the Trade. 

*(6.20.) Sm J. SWINBURNE: After 
what has fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman I do not think we ought to 
allow the Vote to pass without an 
assurance that the charter of these com- 
panies shall be withdrawn unless they 
give an undertaking not to use forced 
labour. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Chartered Com- 
panies do not come within this Vote at 
all. 

*Srr J. SWINBURNE: I may say 
that we have no assurance that this 
East Africa Company does not employ 
slave labour or forced labour, and I 
do not think we ought to pass this Vote 





without such an assurance. 
| *(6.21.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, 
E.): We are told that the slaves have 


slaves purchased? I have their freedom purchased, and that a bar- 
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gain is made with them as to working 
out a part of the cost of that freedom ; 
now I want.to know, while that is being 
worked out, who is the owner of a slave 
in this position? The mvure we look 
into this subject the more unsatisfactory 
it appears. It is difficult to move a 
‘reduction of this Vote, because one is so 
liable to be misunderstood. I am sure 
we all agree in voting money for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade; but, 
as the hon. Member for Mayo has 
said, the system is so bad that.I very 
much doubt if our action in the Red Sea 
does not cause more suffering than we 
prevent. 

Mr. pe LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) : 
I should like to have from the Under 
Secretary some assurance that Her 
Majesty's Government will really put 
pressure upon the Sublime Porte to put 
an end to that great scandal, the slave 
market at Jeddah. The Turkish Empire 
is tolerated in Europe only by the good- 
will of the great Powers, and if they 
would bring their pressure to bear this 
scandal to civilisation might be put an 
end to. Iam not sure that a bombard- 
ment of Jeddah every few years would 
not be more effectual than the mainten- 
ance of our cruisers in the Red Sea. 

(6.25.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) : 
In former times a good deal of slave traffic 
went by way of the Persian Gulf. Has 
theright hon. Gentleman any information 
on that point? As to the point just 
referred to, 1 think the Porte has not 
much more than nominal authority at 
Jeddah. 

*(6.27.) Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: 
In reply to the hon. Member for Leices- 
tershire, I may say the Porte two 
months since issued stringent orders to 
their officers to put down the Slave Trade 
by every means, and I hope these orders 
will becarried out successfully. Inanswer 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen, I believe that the operations 
of the combined squadrons on the Coast of 
Africa have had the effectof almostentirely 
stopping the over-sea transit of slaves in 
the Persian Gulf, and that the Trade has 
been reduced to the smallest proportions. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : I think it 
my duty to move a reduction of the Vote, 
foritseems to me thatour boasted effortsto 
abolish the Slave Trade are really a sham. 
For example, apparently, it is proposed 
to spend £26,000 a year on the work, 

Mr. Esslemont 


{COMMONS} 
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but when we inquire into the matter it 
is found that £16,000 of this sum is 
given as a subsidy to a company to carry 
mails, and to open up a trade for its own 
benefit, and this company itself is in the 
possession of slaves who are not really 
working for their wages, but for their 
freedom. The company buy the slaves, 
and thereby encourage the slave-owners 
to produce the slaves, and then it keeps 
those slaves as free labourers until they 
have paid the purchase-money. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : No; they first 
obtain their liberation ; and then advance 
sums in compensation to their former 
owners which they, in a short time, 
work out. 

Mr. STOREY : I understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say they were paid 
for, and that they remained with the 
company until they worked out their 

rice. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Under contract. 
They are free labourers. 

Mr. STOREY: But they work outa 
portion of their price, therefore they are 
not only working for wages, but for 
freedom. In other words, the company 
buys the slaves, and thereby encourages 
slave-owners to produce slaves, and 
then the company use the slaves as 
what the right hon. Baronet calls free 
labourers until they have paid for the 
purchase-money. Many of us_ have 
been in districts where slaves are, and 
we know that for all practical purposes 
the position of a free labourer who has 
to pay for his freedom is no better than 
the position of a slave. I, therefore, 
propose to re-move the reduction of the 
Vote. But I was saying what a sham the 
whole business is after all. What sham 
philanthropists we are in the matter. 
If you subtract the £16,000, it appears 
we spend £10,000 ostensibly for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, which 
extends over hundreds of miles of sea. 
[An hon. Member: There are the men- 
of-war.] Yes, they are used, but the 
point of my observations is this : that to 
the £10,000 a year which we are sup- 
posed to spend for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade,. we must add super- 
annuation allowances which amount to 
nearly £2,000 a year, and which are 
given to those who have done nothing 





in the suppression of this abominable 
| traffic. In this, and other matters, we 
pretend to do great things, and we 
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are really doing little. The Under 
Secretary of State said he has made 
representations to the Porte. What 
nonsense it is to make representations to 
the Porte such ashe makes. The Porte 
knows we really mean nothing in the 
matter, and the Porte takes no notice 
except in language and writings of our 
representations. Is the Porte the only 
sinner? The Porte has next to no 
influence in Arabia. It has no influence 
in Egypt. But we have. What is the 
Government doing to prevent the Slave 
Trade there? Last year we fought the 
Arabs. We killed many of them, but a 
certain number of them were left, and 
these were brought down into Egypt. 
We do not call them slaves, but for all 
practical purposes they are slaves, since 
they do not know their own rights. But 
the worst case remains. Ifthese African 
companies wish to carry on_ their 
business they must employ slave labour 
in one forin or another. If you are to 
trade there you rust in one form or 
another employ labour under the con- 
ditions of the country, and, therefore, a 
man who hates slave-owning will not 
touch the dirty business in order to make 
money ; he will leave it to other less 
philanthropic souls. But we encourage 
slavery by our charters, and assist it by 
our forces, and, therefore, itis a sham to 
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spend this paltry £10,000 or £20,000 a 


year in the suppression of the traffic: In 
order to express my great dissatisfaction 
with the explanation which the Under 
Secretary has given us, I beg to move the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£16,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item B, £16,000, Aden and 
Zanzibar Steam Service Subsidy, be 
omitted from the proposed Vote.”—( Mr. 
Storey.) 


Sr G. CAMPBELL: I trust the 
Committee will not assent to the Vote 
without some further explanation on the 
subject of the so-cafled contract labour. 
My own impression is that what the 
Chartered Company did was quite justifi- 
able. I understood that a large number 
of slaves took refuge with our people, their 
owners demanded their restitution, but 
the Chartered Company compromised 
the matter by paying a considerable sum 
for the liberation of the slaves. On the 
whole, I think that a wise proceeding. 

VOL. CCCXLIIT. [ramp serizs.] 
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But the right hon. Gentleman has just 
made a most awkward and regrettable 
admission, namely, that the slaves are 
now working out the price of their free- 
dom. The Government contributed £800 
towards the liberation of these slaves, 
and, therefore, I hope we shall" receive 
some further explanation. ' 

*Str J. FERGUSSON : The hon. Gentle- 
man is mixing up two different cases. 
The statement I made with reference to 
certain fugitive slaves having their free- 
dom granted, and making free contracts 
with the company on somewhat lower 
wages, so that in a short time the price 
of their freedom is supposed to be worked 
out, did not refer to the slaves who were 
found at the Mission Stations, and freed 
partly by the Missions, partly by the 
company, and partly by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

(6.43.) Mr. DILLON: I think the 
Committee are entitled to know what is 
the nature of these contracts. We are in- 
formed that a British Company, chartered 
by the Crown, is in the habit of pur- 
chasing slaves, and allowing them to enter 
into free contracts at reduced wages. 
What is the meaning of that? It is a 
most extraordinary term, and I think 
the members of the Committee will like 
to know, before the Vote is passed, what 
is the nature of these contracts, and how 
the men are compelled to observe the 
contracts, because if the contracts are 
free, the men are free to go away any 
time they like and get higher wages. 
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If they are not at liberty to do this, I 


| maintain that they are slaves. 





I am not 
entirely unacquainted with the doctrine 
of free contracts. We have all heard 
something about the sugar plantations. 
We were told there was no slavery at all. 
I know quite well that great reforms 
have been introduced by the Queensland 
Government, and that, in consequence 
of the exertions of public men in that 
country, the abuses of the system have 
been largely done away with. But 
when public attention was first directed 
to the matter men were engaged in the 
most nefarious system of slavery ever 
practised in the world. I have no doubt 
that that system was more cruel than that 
which now exists in Arabia, yet we were 
told it was a system of contract. The 
men were under contract to work for 
three years, at £6 a year, and if they did 
not do any work they were compelled to 
28 
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do it, and not allowed to'go away—not 
allowed to enter into the service of any 
one else, and get higher wages. I say 
that. if a man is not at liberty to go where 
he likes, and receive higher wages, or 
live without working, if he can, you have 
not free contract, but slavery. My expe- 
rience has led me to believe that where 
you have a great commercial company 
carrying on this system of contractlabour, 
the greatest possible abuse will arise. 

Cries of “ Divide.”| I will not divide. 

don. Members opposite who cry “divide” 
belong to the same class of men who 
tried to shout down every discussion in 
reference to the atrocities committed on 
the sugar plantations. They talk about 
their British philanthropy, and yet want 
to rush this Vote, this preposterous and 
delusive Vote for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade, through the House without 
adequate discussion! I do not believe 
this Vote will prevent the suffering of a 
single negro in Africa. We are entitled 
to know whether a British Company is 
so conducting itself as to throw disgrace 
upon the name of this country. We have 
heard that there is a system of contract 
in force which is condemned by the 
public opinion of this country. We are 
entitled to know what are the rules and 
regulations of the system; but I go 
further, and say, that even if the system 
of contract labour is carried out satisfac- 
torily, I protest against the buying of 
slaves for any purpose whatever. 

(6.47.) Mr. JACKSON : I sympathise 
very much with theobject the hon. Gentle- 
man has in view, but let me point out 
that there is nothing whatever in this 
Vote dealing with contract labour. [Mr. 
Driton : I did not say there was.] ‘{wo 
questions are mixed up. One question is 
that of the British Indian Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, which is a mail company, 
and the other is the question of the East 
African Company. The remarks of the 
hon. Gentleman have no reference to any 
item of the Vote. 

*(6.48.) Sir J. SWINBURNE: I have 
had considerable experience of the in- 
terior of South Africa, and I can inform 
the Committee that there is not the 
slightest trouble or difficulty in getting 
any amount of free labour there. That 
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out they employ forced labour, or men 
who are working out their freedom under 
compulsory contracts. Before this Vote 
is passed we ought to have some assurance 
from the Government that they will not 
continue their support tothis Kast African 
Company as long as the company employ 
forced labour. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Let me point out 
that there is nothing in the Vote con- 
nected with the East African Company. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co., Mid): There 
are two points to which I wish to call 
attention. When these Estimates were 
framed we were told we should have 
them in a better form than previously. 
The Secretary to the Treasury must be 
aware of the fact that in the Committee 
upstairs —— 


It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


MENAI BRIDGE. 


Copy ordered— 

‘* Of the Report made in 1888 by Mr. Baker 
on the condition of the Menai Bridge.”— 
(Captain Verney.) 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(PLEURO- PNEUMONIA) [EXPENSES 
BILL]. 

Committee to consider of authorising the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of sums towards defraying the 
costs of the execution of any Act of the present 
Session for conferring further powers ander 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 1878 
to 1886, with respect to pleuro-pneumonia 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), upon 
Thursday. 


EXCHEQUER BONDS (CAPE RAILWAY) 
(1890-91). 

Copy ordered— 

“Of account of Exchequer Bonds payable 
in the year ending the 3lst day of March, 1891 
unprovided for.”—(Mr. Jackson.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed [No. 
141). 





The House suspending its Sitting at 


is proved every day by the thousands of Seven of the clock. 


natives who come to work at the diamond 


fields. Yet the Government tell us they 
cannot get labour in East Africa with- 
Mr. Dillon 





The House resumed its Sitting. at 
Nine of the clock, 
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MOTIONS. 





LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 


*(9.0.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : 
It is not necessary to apologise for bring- 
ing forward the gheat subject of the 
relation of capital and labour, because we 
know that it is of enormous importance, 
and one which, at this time, especially 
deserves the attention of the House of 
Commons. We have gone through con- 
siderable agitation on the question, and 
it is desirable that it should be discussed 
less from a Party point of view than with 
common concern for the welfare of the 
country. The future of this country 
depends upon its trade. We are a nation 
of traders, and on trade we must depend 
for prosperity, and even for the continu- 
ance of the Empire. But trade cannot 
prosper in the face of foreign competition 
unless there is harmonious co-operation 
between capital and labour ; and in many 
directions the effort of each to obtain all 
that it can for itself is leading to strikes 
and difficulties. The only way in which 
we can retain the position we now hold 
is by capital, labour, and enterprise work- 
ing together in the most completely 
harmonious manner, and it is not pre- 
tended that our trade and commerce can 
extend unless these functions work 
in unison. At present, in many cases, 
they are not so working ; on the contrary, 
they appear as enemies and opposed to 
one another. This may have been 
brought about, toacertain extent, by the 
changes which have been going on during 
the past 50 years. We have, in this 
country, been doing our best, by education 
and other means, to improve all classes ; 
we have done our best to level up—if I 
may say so—from the lowest stratum 
of society. That is a state of things at 
which we must all rejoice, and we may 
hope that this levelling up of all classes 
of the community, and this placing of 
all classes more on a par as regards their 
habits and their ideas, will continue. 
But the natural corollary of this is that 
all classes, from the highest to the lowest, 
desire to get as much as they can for their 
labour. All classes now have better 
food, better clothing, and _ better 
housing; they all look for more com- 
forts and luxuries, which are indeed now 
almost necessaries of life, and the only 
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way in which the nation can secure 4 
larger amount of these things is by more 
of them being produced. However 
much we may increase the wages, unless 
we also increase those things which 
wages buy, we do not improve the well- 
being of the people. Again, a greater 
production implies greater industry or 
greater economy in production, or, in 
other words, greater enterprise, a better 
use of capital, and the more harmonious 
working of capital and labour. The best 
results can only be obtained by capital, 
labovr, and enterprise working in com- 
plete harmony. The question to be 
asked is, do labour, capital, and enter- 
prise each receive a fair share of the 
earnings of the country? The claims of 
enterprise are often overlooked ; but it 
is an essential part of our social progress, 
and it will be an evil day for this country 
if by any possibility a system is adopted 
of remunerating capital and labour and 
ignoring the claims of enterprise. A 
man who simply invests £20,000 in 
Consols or Colonial Bonds is not doing 
as much for the country as_ the 
man who embarks in commerce, and 
he who embarks in commerce—with 
all its risks — naturally expects a 
larger return than he who simply 
invests in securities. It is, therefore, 
essential that enterprise shall receive its 
fair reward. Again, I ask, does each of 
the three branches receive a fair share ? 
That is a difficult and complicated ques- 
tion. There is one thing quite certain, 
and that is, that there has, during the 
last 40 or 50 years, been a great change 
in the distribution of the results of 
industry. Statisticians divide the com- 
munity into three classes—rich, middle, 
and working class. From 1840 to 1877 
the number of rich families is estimated 
to have increased from 86,000 to 222,000 ; 
the aggregate amount they hold 
has increased from £2,507,000,000 to 
£5,728,000,000, but the amount held per 
family has decreased from £28,800 to 
£25,800. The number of middle class 
families has increased. from 780,000 to 
1,824,000 families, but their holdings 
per family have decreased from £1,400 
to £1,000. The working class have 
only increased from 4,300,000 fami- 
lies to 4,690,000 families, but their 
holdings have risen from £44 per 
family in 1840 to £86 per family in 
1877. So that while the holdings of the 
28 2 
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rich and middle classes have decreased 
in amount, those of the working classes 
proper have largely increased. Nodoubt 
if the figures for the past year were 
available they would show a proportionate 
movement in the same direction. These 
figures are obtained from the Returns 
of the Legacy and Succession Duty. 
Again, the same fact is shown by the 
number who pay Income Tax on the 
lowest incomes, which has risen from 
39,000 in 1843 to 130,000 in 1879. 
According to Mr. Giffen, during the same 
40 years the income from capital has in- 
creased a little over 100 per cent., from 
£190,000,000 to £400,000,000, and the 
working income paying Income Tax by 
about 100 per cent., from £90,000,000 to 
£180,000,000, while the income of the 
working classes has increased from 
£235,000,000 to £620,000,000, an in- 
crease of 163 per cent. These figures 
show that 30 or 40 years ago capital 
received too large a share of the results 
of industry, and the tendency has been 
to considerably reduce the amount which 
capital receives, and to place the sum 
so deducted to the credit of labour. 
I now come to the question, what does 
capital receive at the present time? Mr. 
Giffen estimates the income of the coun- 
try at £1,200,000,000, and the proportion 
received by capital at £400,000,000, or 
one-third. At4 per cent. this represents 
an earning income of £10,000,000,000. 
But this is too large an amount to be 
considered as earning income. Mr. 
Giffen puts it at £8,500,000,000, yielding 
an income of about £550,000,000, thus 
producing a return to 6} per cent. The 
capital of the country is, however, 
probably producing a still larger amount, 
which, though I do not go into this 
large question at the present time, 
may be taken as something like 7 
per cent. I think we must agree 
that capital at the present time still 
continues to receive too large a share of 
the results of industry. I say this not 
from the view of one side or the other, 
but as a matter of purely abstract reason- 
ing. Some hon. Members dissent from 
that view. Well, I have not much 
capital myself—I wish I had—but I 
should be extremely satisfied if what little 
I am likely tg possess returned me a good 
deal less than 7 percent. This calculation 
is entirely apart from the remuneration 
fur labour and enterprise, which between 
Mr. Bartley 
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them receive about £800,000,000 per 
annum. During the last 50 years labour, 
no doubt, has obtained great advances in 
wages, and what is of more importance, the 
same amount of money prcduces a larger 
quantity of the comforts of life ; but have 
the advances been spflicient, considering 
the enormous increase in the country’s 
capital? Ifitis true that capital does 
receive too large a share ; if itis true that 
capital does receive nearly 7 percent., then 
I think we may fairly say that 3 per 
cent. of that is an excessive amount; 
that 4 per cent. would be a fairer amount 
for it to receive, and if labour were to 
receive this 3 per cent. it would make a 
difference to its earnings of £150,000,000 
a year, or 8s.a week per head—a very 
considerable addition to its present earn- 
ings. There is also no doubt that capital 
has an advantage in the amount it pays 
to taxation. While capital receives one- 
third of the national income it only pays 
about one-seventh or one-eighth of the 
national taxation, and the remainder 
has to be paid by two-thirds of the 
national income, the proportion so 
paid in excess being about Is. per 
week per family throughout the 
country. And now I come to the ques- 
tion of the share of enterprise. Let me 
make this as clear as I can. We havea 
national income of £1,200,000,000 ; 
one-third of that is the result of 
capital ; and £800,000,000 is the pay- 
ment for labour and enterprise. Tak- 
ing various statistics, it may be said 
that 360,000 persons—or 1 in 20—are 
entitled to rerouneration for enterprise, 
and allowing each £10 a week—a very 
liberal estimate—this would give 
£150,000,000 between the 300,000 
families, leaving £650,000,000 to be 
divided among the 6,200,000 working 
families proper. Working this out 
would leave an annual remuneration 
of £100 per head for simple labour 
alone, and that, as we know, is 4 
much larger sum than labour actually 
receives. It is, therefore, clear that 
labour does not at the present time re- 
ceive the amount it is entitled to. Taxa- 
tion, we must all acknowledge, pinches 
most the lowest stratum of society, and 
unless a man be a most remarkable 
character—almost a John the Baptiss 
living on locusts and wild honey—he 
pays a larger amount per £1 of income 
than a man who receives a larger wage- 
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It may, however, be said that labour is 
increasing largely in wealth ‘by the 
amount of its accumulated savings. There 
is no phase of our social existence more 
satisfactory than this accumulation of 
savings by the working classes ; but, after 
all, the total savings only amount to 
400,000,000, and that total is insignificant 
as compared with the wages that labour 
is entitled to receive. Four per cent. on 
the total savings of the masses would 
only produce £16,000,000 a year, or 2 
per cent. of the wage bill of the country ; 
and, therefore, it cannot, because of those 
savings, be said that labour gets its 
proper share of the national income, nor 
ean these savings be made a set-off 
against unfairness of division of the 
results of industry. I think, therefore, 
we must agree that there is some- 
thing to be said for the contention 
that labour, as compared with capital, 
does not get all it is entitled to. Of 
course, we know that with so many 
persons interested in the working classes, 
with so many pandering to those classes 
with the object of getting votes, these 
things are becoming widely known, 
and are often exaggerated for class 
and party purposes. But what we 
want to get is an absolutely correct 
and just estimate of the relative 
position of labour and capital. Whether 
Tam right or wrong in the conclusion I 
have drawn, that labour does not receive 
a fair amount, we all know that it thinks 
it does not receive its fair share. When 
trade revives there is a continual agita- 
tion for increase of wages ; and I believe 
that the depression which often follows 
good years is due to the fact that trade 
expansion is retarded by the agitation of 
labour for more wages. The movements 
of markets are quickly made known now 
by means of the Press. Fifty years ago 
that was not so. Nowadays, if profits 
are seen by the condition of the markets 
to increase, labour at once demands a 
share of the increase, and threatens to 
strike if it does not get it. The result 
is an agitation, and after a certain amount 
of finessing between employers and em- 
ployed, a strike. It is exactly similar to 
the positon of the governors of a steam 
engine. When the steam gets a little 
stronger the balls fly up and the steam is 
shut off. So, also, when trade prospers 
labour demands a larger and a larger 
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share of the profits, and the agitation 
and uncertainty thus produced tends to 
shut off the steam of prosperity. We 
have had no end of strikes in recent 
times, and we find from the Returns of 
the Budget that a reaction has already 
set in that certainly these strikes have 
affected the country in many ways. 
Surely it is a most barbarous system 
which recognises that there is a doubt as 
to whether the labourer gets his full 
share of profit, and to allow things to go 
on in such a way as to bring about 
strikes in order to produce the results I 
have indicated. We know that increased 
prosperity leads to increased demand, 
and yet we take no means to secure an 
automatic system by which a better 
state of things may be introduced. I 
desire to press on the House this second 
point, that labour does really get a 
share of the profit, but that that share 
is but too often only obtained by strikes, 
which are a costly and suicidal policy, 
and which maims, if it does not kill, 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. I 
will here say a few words about strikes, 
but will not enter fully into the 
subject at this late hour. No one can 
doubt for a moment that strikes have 
increased wages in many cases, but 
there are enormous difficulties in getting 
at all the facts Mr. Bevan, whom I 
knew very well, took the trouble to 
ascertain the statistics of strikes between 
1870 and 1879, and he found that during 
those 10 years there had been 2,352 
strikes in connection with what I may 
practically term every conceivable trade 
in the United Kingdom. From the 
figures he obtained as the cost of those 
strikes, he found that 110 strikes had 
lasted together 577 weeks, and cost the 
men no less than £4,500,000. If the 
2,352 strikes had cost the same rate all 
round the loss that would have ensued 
would been something enormous, not 
much less than £100,000,000. The 
statistics as to the strikes from 1880 to 
1890 I have not got, but during the 
last two or three years strikes have 
been numerous: In 1888 there were 
509, in three quarters of them the men 
gained, while in one quarter they lost. 
| think, if we take the strikes 
for the last 20 years, it will not be 
too much to say that the loss to the 
men has amounted to not less than 
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£200,000,000. Of course, the loss to the 
employers from those strikes must have 
been also very large indeed. I would 
point out that even had all those strikes 
been successful in raising wages, the 
fact remains that they could not have 
increased the real earnings of the 
people. They may have increased the 
money payments, but not the commodi- 
ties which the people consume and 
which are really the wages they need. 
Suppose, for instance, there were a strike 
in the boot trade, although it might 
double or treble the wages, the number 
of boots made and used must be less, 
and the shoeing of the people would not 
be so good. The same remark applies 
to the agricultural labourers, ifa great 
strike were carried out among that class, 
as no doubt many persons would desire, 
it would not increase the amount of corn 
grown. Onthe contrary, the quantity 
would be decreased. This being so, I 
ask whois it that suffers most by the 
loss; for although the employer must 
lose enormously, the greatest amount of 
suffering and privation must be borne 
by the people themselves? These being 
the result of strikes, namely, so large 
a capital loss, and so serious a reduction 
in the articles of comfort for the people, 
surely almost anything which can be 
devised to put a stop to them 
ought to be tried. Many of the 
Trades Unionists are determined that 
strikes should be done away with; and 
when we see that they come intermit- 
tently with every advance in the pro- 
gress and development of trade, surely 
we ought to arrange some system by 
which we may divide the profits of the 
labourer and employer in some way that 
would operate less disastrously to the 
men themselves. 1 therefore submit to 
the House my next point as to how we 
may bring about some better mode. 
Supposing it to be true that capital only 
gets its fair share and that labour gets a 
fair share also, surely it would pay the 
capitalists so to remunerate labour that 
it should becomea partner in the work 
done and notarival. I think it would 
pay to make the interests of the capi- 
talists and the labourer identical, so that 
the two might ‘work together as friends 
rather than as enemies. This leads me 
to the great question of profit-sharing. 
Profit-sharing is an arrangement by 
Mr. Bartley 
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which, after a fixed profit is paid on capi” 
tal, thy balance of the profit should be 
divided on some arranged system in 
certain proportions to the wages earned. 
This should apply to all labour and not 
to that of the artizan only. If labour 
now gets its full share of profit, it would, 
under this profit-sharing system, get 
nothing more; but if it does not get 
its full share, this is a system by 
which the existing irregularity and un- 
fairness would be done away with, and an 
automatic method substituted in its place. 
It is like the case of the mercury in the 
thermometer. If you put the mercury 
in the tube and allow it full expansion 
the column will ascend, but if you shut 
it in the column the result will be that 
before long the tube will burst. That is 
what happens in the case we are dis- 
cussing. No doubt sliding scales in 
respect of wages are a step in the 
right direction, while arbitration has 
already done something ; but arbitration 
is an unsatisfactory and clumsy arrange- 
ment, leading to dissatisfaction on both 
sides. I feel convinced that where we 
can make the motive power of strikes, 
which is self-interest, available for pre- 
venting strikes, strikes may be prevented, 
by the very fact that the labourer will, 
as a matter of course, receive a fair 
share of the profit. The danger of 
strikes will be done away with, and the 
power now employed in a false direction 
would be utilised in ensuring the 
greater prosperity of the trade of the 
country, and, consequently, of the 
working classes. But it is said that 
profit-sharing is the idea of enthusiasts 
and Utopians. It is said to have been 
tried and failed. I acknowledge that 
any alterations of the system of wages 
is not an easy subject. I know that 
in many cases these attempts have 
failed and have led to disappointment ; 
but I shall also be able to show that profit- 
sharing has been, and is at the present 
time, successfully worked. Let me take 
the recent case of the Gas Company. 
Some may say that the gas strike of last 
winter was a clear indication that the 
profit-sharing system must fail. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] I hear hon. Members cheer 
that observation, but I believe that 10 
year’s hence the gas strike will 
be looked back upon as a grand 
new departure for labour gener- 
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ally, that their system will be better 
liked, and that under it labour will, to a 
large extent, be regulated. The gas pro- 
posal was that the labourers should 
receive for every penny by which they 
could reduce the price of gas 1 per cent. in 
their wages ; and owing to that arrange- 
ment, gas having been reduced from 
2s. 8d. to 2s. 3d., the men are to receive 
at once 5 per cent. on their earnings. 
That is, I say, a system that must ulti- 
mately tend to the great benefit of the 
workmen ; and the fact remains that in 
spite of the pressure put on tne Gas 
Company, that company were successful, 
being supported by an overwhelming 
number of their men, who are now 
deriving the benefit of the new system. 
Take another case, that of Messrs. Peto, 
which is a more disappointing case. They 
undertook to build a large asylum at a 
cost of sothe hundreds of thousands of 
pounds ; and they said to their workpeople 
we will pay you the ordinary full rate of 
wages, but at the end of the job, what- 
ever the profit may have been, those men 
who have been with us all the time and 
have had no strike shall receive a 
quarter of the whole profit. That, 
I say, was a most liberal proposal, 


and although, unfortunately, owing to 


the ignorance of those by whom the men 
were guided it led to difficulty and 
trouble, it is nevertheless a system 
by which the men, as well as the 
employers, would have been largely 
benefited, and which I think will 
ultimately prove to be successful. It is 
true Trades Unions have opposed profit- 
sharing, but I cannot think that this is a 
fatal objection to the proposal. Some 
people bestow unlimited praise on Trades 
Unions, and I do not say that Trades 
Unionism has uot done a great deal for 
the men; it has taught them to combine 
and has helped to raise them in the 
position they hold, and has contributed 
to their general well-being. It has 
taught them to give up a monetary 
gratification in anticipation of future 
benefits, and has induced among them a 
spirit which tends to make men better 
and nobler. But, on the other hand, on 
many great questions there can be 
no doubt that Trades Unionisms 
have often proved to be seriously 
wrong. Trades Unions opposed the 
introduction of machinery in every 
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possible way. [‘ No, no.”] An hon. 
Member says “No, no,” but he cannot 
have read the history of this country 
for the last 70 or 80 years without 
having recognised the fact that the 
Trades Unions did pursue that course. 
Trades Unions have also done their best 
to put men all upon one level, and I may 
say of Trades Unionists that they are the 
extreme Tories of the working people— 
the absolute Tories of trade and labogr. 
The raison @étre of Trades Unions is no 
doubt the improvement of the condition 
of the working people; but when they 
see that the sharing of profits, although 
it may tend to that improvement, will 
have the effect of reducing their influ- 
ence, it is not perhaps unreasonable that 
they should be found opposing what is 
likely to lessen their influence. But the 
opposition of the Trades Unions in no 
way affects my case or proves that profit- 
sharing is wrong. Indeed, it seems 
to me to show that profit-sharing 
is right, and here I will ask per- 
mission to give the House a few cases 
pertinent to this point. The system was 
begun, I believe, in France by the house 
of Le Claire, but I will not go into that 
part of the subject. I prefer to give you 
cases now in operation in this country. 
Messrs. Goodall and Suddick, stationers, 
of Leeds, employing 300 hands, have had 
profit-sharing since 1868. They pay 5 
per cent. on capital, and of the balance, 
18 per cent. goes to the men in propor- 
tion to their wages. They say the 
result is 

‘‘Recouped by our having no trouble with 

our employes, and by our having very few 
changes.”’ 
Their men work 524 hours, asagainst 54 
and 55 in Leeds generally. Messrs. 
Fiddler, seed stores, Reading, employ 
70 persons ; had profit-sharing for seven 
years. After fixed amount on capital 
a percentage paid according to wages. 
They say— 

‘‘ Found it attended with the most satisfac- 
tory results, both in a pecuniary sense and as 
regards the better development of the different 
branches of the business.” 


Blundell, Spence & Co., Hull, employ 
300 hands ; colour and varnish works ; 


profit-sharing since 1884; pay 5 
per cent. on preferred shares and 
6 per cent. on ordinary sharés ; 
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and of the remainder, 10 per cent. is 
divided among men. Thomson and Son, 
Huddersfield, Woollen Cloth, employ 
150 hands ; after 5 per cent. on capital, 
10 per cent. goes to reserve; 5-10ths goes 
to workers according to wages; and 
4-10ths for promoting business, paying 
anyone for any improvements in manu- 
facture. The plans tried two years—the 
first year a small profit, but the second 
year a loss of £800, £200 of which was 
made up by workmen, by 8d. in the £1 
on wages. The company say— 

‘Improved tone of workers, showing not 
wages only, but feeling of justice.” 


Co-operative Builders, Limited. The profits 
are added to the capital, and go to the 
credit of each man, according to wages, 
t» provide for old age. The first year’s 
wages £83 5s. 8d., and profit, 1s. 6d. in 
the £1 on wages, after writing off piant, 
and providing for reserve fund. Coventry 
Gas Fitting Company, Limited. A small 
company with but 27 hands, but 
have had profit-sharing for two 
years. After 15 per cent is paid on 
ca ital, half the balance to men, partly 
in cash, and partly to the Provident 
Fund. First year three week’s wages 
added, and this year will be more. 
Darien Press, Limited, Edinburgh ; 
employ 70 hands, had profit-sharing for 
four years ; after 10 per cent. on capital, 
half to labour and half to capital. The 
firm write, dated April 8, 1890— 

‘We did not anticipate ;that its adoption 
would effect any sudden change in the attitude 
of the employés towards the firm; nor did it. 
But as time went on, and they saw their money 
interest in the business increasing, the output 
perceptibly improved. The saving thus effected, 
together with other economies, is now sufficient 
to meet the expenditure, so that, practically, the 
firm has lost nothing by the scheme, while it 
has gained largely from the improvement which 
has taken place in the whole tone and spirit of 
the workpeople. In proof of the self-sup- 
porting character of the scheme, | may mention 
that whereas before its adoptiwn our dividend 
was at the rate of 15 per cent., it is now 14 per 
cent. The sum allocated half yearly represents 
an addition of 1s. 4d. per £1 on wages.”’ 
These seem to me thoroughly bond fide 
cases, which it is difficult to get over, and 
they prove, I think, that profit-sharing is 
a possible system. There is some difficulty 
in citing as illustrations private firms, 
which do not usually publish balance- 
sheets. But there are the cases of 
Messrs. Bushill & Sons, Messrs. Robinson 

Mr. Bartley 
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and Brothers, of West Bromwich, and 
Messrs. Arrowsmith, of Bristol, and others 
whose profits are certified by a chartered 
accountant, and the employés accept his 
statement of the figures and receive 
their profit share of the balance. There 
is another experiment going on, namely, 
that of the New Welsh Slate Com. 
pany, who employ 300 people. It 
is in their Articles of Association that 
a tenth of the amount which annually 
goes for dividend shall be paid to the 
workmen. That shows that the idea 
is growing, and the fact that it is grow- 
ing is a substantial indication of the 
success of the system. Of course, there 
is a great number of firms who are 
only beginning this system in a tentative 
sort of way. A great number of them 
give a share in the profit as a bonus, or 
on condition that it is paid to some 
Friendly Society or Benevolent Fund. 
The motive is good; but I prefer 
that the workman should have the 
spending of his own cash, and _ that 
he should pay it into a Friendly Society 
if he chooses, rather than that any in- 
direct pressure should be put upon him. 
Let me give one or two other instances 
of how this system would work where 
it has not yet been adopted. The Great 
Western Railway has a capital of 
£81,000,000. Of that £60,000,000 is 
money borrowed at a low rate of interest 
and bearing a fixed dividend. I propose 
to leave that alone. But if you take the 
remaining £21,000,0..0, upon which the 
success of the institution influences 
directly the dividend, the interest at 5 per 
cent. on that sum would amount to 
£1,050,000. The vrofits divided among 


the holders of the £21,000,000 last year, 


was £1,742,000. The salariesand wages 
amounted to £2,088,000. If you adopted 
the system of giving a share of the 
profits, after paying 5 per cent., if 2 per 
cent. was added to them for every } per 
cent. extra demand on capital over 5 per 
cent. labour, wages would have 10 per 
cent. added to them, and the dividend 
on capital would be reduced from 8 to 7} 
percent. The Great Western employs be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 people, and if 
each employé saved the company 2d.a day, 
or worked 2d. per day better during 
the year, that would mean a saving sufli- 
cient to pay half the extra amount under 
the profit-sharing system. It is not un- 
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reasonable to say that each man might 
easily save h's employers 2d. per day, if 
he really had his heart and soul in his 
work. ‘The late Mr. Tyrrell, Manager of 
the Great Western, told me that the 
company had saved enough in waste 
at the various stations to pay 
the first dividend. If such an economy 
could be effected in the saving of waste, 
is it not reasonable to suppose that 
20,000 or 30,000 men interested in the 
success of the institution would be able to 
effect savings which would add not only 
to their employers’, but to their own, 
profit? With the Great Northern the 
system would have a similar, though not 
so large, a result, and so with the Royal 
Mail Steam Ship Company, with Tram- 
way Companies, and the London 
General Omnibus Company. The latter 
company pays nearly 10 per cent. We 
have heard a great deal about the con- 
dition of their employés. Now, if they 
gave their men 1 per cent. above every 
5 per cent. they receive as dividend, it 
would be an arrangement satisfactory to 
all concerned. The capitalist would get 
8 per cent., and 3 per cent. would be 
added to the wages, and that could be 
met by 1d. per journey extra being earned 
by each omnibus, an amount, I should 
think, it is not unreasonable to suppose, 
with such a stimulus, be obta’ned by 
extra energy and attention onthe part 
of the attendants of the omnibus. Of 
course, under such a system, the best 
businesses would get the pick of the 
workpeople, but the unsuccessful 
businesses do not now have their choice 
of the best hands. I may fairly say 
that the result of this system of profit- 
sharing would be to induce the work- 
man to throw life and energy into his 
work. I explained to a friend who 
was engaged in getting up a 
Union to advocate more wages the result 
of this profit-sharing system. What did 
he say? ‘“ Why, if that was adopted in 
our shop, we should then work with all 
our might.” I venture to say if you 
could get that spirit to pervade working 
men under such a system of profit- 
sharing, it would lead to great results, 
and the loss paid as extra wages 
would be made up ten-fold. The 
result of profit-sharing is one which 
must benefit the workmen, because it 
makes them more interested in the 
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business of their employers. What I 
ask for this evening is an inquiry into 
this system which has been adopted by 
a large number of firms in England and 
other parts of Europe. I hope the 
House will not think it possible that I 
for a moment suggest that legislation 
can bring this about. _I strongly object 
to any interference by legislation. The 
fact remains that all schemes for putting 
an end to strikes have failed. We see 
them taking place in all directions. The 
proposal I make does seem to suggest 
some possible palliation for the existing 
evils, if not an actual remedy. Then, 
let us have the facts before us—let us 
have them gone into by a Committee 
and tabulated. The State is a large 
employer of labour. We have agitxtions 
for a Union, and for other purposes, 
amongst the servants of the Post 
Office and the workmen in the Royal 
Arsenals, and in all directions we 
see these things growing. Surely, 
under these circumstances, it is reason- 
able that we should look into tke 
matter and see if something cannot 
be done. Local Bodies are large em- 
ployers of labour as well as the State; 
and if we can induce them to adopt this 
system and get it put in force in con- 
nection with some of our Government 
Departments, some good result may be 
brought about. The present position of 
capital and labour seems like trying to 
make water flow uphill ; it is like trying 
to mix two things which will not mix, or 
t> melt flint into glass without flux. The 
flux I would suggest in the case of capital 
and labour is the self-interest that profit- 
sharing would seem to supply ; and if we 
éould establish a system by which the 
capitalist and the labourer would have 
the same interest, we should secure 
co-operation. In our great industries, 
whenever we find a mechanical obstruc- 
tion or difficulty in our way, we invent 
some improved machine to get over it ; 
and it does ssem to me that in the 
matter of capital and labour when we 
have to acknowledge that the latter has 
some cause to complain, we should look 
around in the same way for some 
improved method of getting over the 
difficulty. Labour does not get a fair 
share in the operations of trade. It 
gets a share, no doubt, but only 
by strife and strikes ; and it seems to me 
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that we should endeavour to establish a 
system whereby, through the operation 
of natural laws, labour should derive an 
increasing share of the profits which 
capital and labour combine to create. 
I beg to move the Motion which stands 
in my name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable that a Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and report on the various plans at 
present in operation by which labour, in addi- 
tion to wages earned, shares in the profit of the 
enterprises in which it is engaged.—(Jr. 
Bartley.) 


*(10.5.) Sir J. COLOMB (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow, &c.): In seconding this 
Resolution, I desire to say that, though 
I am in entire sympathy with it and 
heartily sympathise with the main pro- 
position of my hon. Friend, I cannot 
endorse all his arguments. I do not 
agree with him, for instance, in thinking 
that there are any possible means 
of establishing an automatic system 
which will regulate in all cases 
the differences arising between capital 
and labour. I do think, however, that 
it is very desirable, when the minds 
of both employers and employed are 
turning towards co-operation as a possible 
solution of these difficulties, that some 
means should be taken to obtain authen- 
tic information with regard to schemes 
of the kind that have been practically 
tried or are actually in operation. That, 
I understand, is the chief aim of the 
Mover of the Resolution, and I certainly 
think he has acted wisely, in the 
interests of capital and labour alike, by 
suggesting that such an inquiry should 
be made by a Committee and the result 
reported to the House. But I should 
have preferred the Resolution if 
it had read “by which labour, in 
addition to wages earned, shares di- 
rectly in the profit,” &. It is a 
small point, but I cordially agree 
with the dictum of my hon. Friend when 
he said that the most successful firms 
command the best labour—which is the 
result of an indirect and net a direct 
cause. I submit that the reason the 
most successful firms command the best 
labour, is the certainty of continuous 
employment. I certainly think a Com- 
mittee of this House a most powerful 
Mr. Bartley 
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engine for collecting authentic facts. | 
do not in the least understand—or | 
would not second the Motion—my hon, 
Friend to do more than suggest that the 


House should appoint a Committee to - 


gather information and statistics—not to 
go into speculative theories on this 
subject. There are doubtless many cases 
throughout the country in which the 
scheme of profit-sharing is being carried 
on quietly and unobserved, and it is of 
great importance that trustworthy in- 
formation should be obtained and made 
known as to the results of the operation 
of the system. I may mention that, in 
my own constituency, there is a very 
interesting eaperiment going on at the 
present time. I do not mean to say that 
it has been long enough in existence to 
fall into the category of those schemes 
which should be examined ; but I think it 
would be useful to other firms, who are 
tending in that direction, to have 
authentic information as to the results of 
schemes which have been tried with various 
different systems up and down the 
country. I do not agree with my hon. 
Friend—if 1 understood him aright 
—that capital is getting more than 
the average ‘of profit at 7 per 
cent. at the present moment. I 
doubt if capital, plus brains and enter- 
prise, can make cock-sure of even 5 
per cent. profit. But I express that 
doubt with very great diffidence, and 
it really does not concern the argument 
for or against the Motion. But what I 
firmly believe is that labour very often 
fails to recognise the sacrifices that enter- 
prise, which has built up the commercial 
reputation of the country, has to make, 
and the risks it has to run. In order 
that enterprise may secure the results 
at which it aims it must be backed by 
capital, and capital in turn relies upon 
friendly, secure, and co-operative relations 
with labour. Imention that, because the 
problem is so complex that it is not 
merely a question of capital and labour, 
but a question of the brains that lead 
capital and the brains that lead labour. 
The more information the working 
classes of the country can have with re- 
gard to actual practical matters concern- 
ing the operations of capital and labour 
the better it will be for them and 
capitalists also. When differences arise 
between them it is often because the 
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working classes, in whose common- 
sense | have full confidence, have not 
the whole of the ficts before them. 
When, on a rise of prices, strikes take 
place for an immediate increase of wages, 
the fact is often overlooked that perhaps 
bad times have gone before, and that 
capital has had to work on at a loss 
simply to keep the business going. I 
believe, however, that if the whole 
matter can be approached from a busi- 
ness point of view by the leaders of the 
working classes on the one side and the 
capitalists on the other, with full and 
authentic information before them, it 
may be possible to arrive at a solution 
which will obviate many of the difficul- 
ties that now exist. There is one thing 
I strongly condemn in these matters— 
the action of the amateur conciliator, 
who often steps in to meddle with things 
he does not understand, in order to reap 
political capital or personal popularity. 
There are Labour Representatives in this 
House and men throughout the country 
who well know the difficulties of the 
question, and who desire to arrive at 
satisfactory solutions of them if possible. 
It is with the view, therefore, of securing 
information in the best and most prac- 
tical way on the experiments that have 
been tried in co-operation between labour 
and capital that I second the Motion. 

*(10.24.) Mr. CUNINGHAME GRA- 
HAM (Lanark, N.W.): I think the House 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the hon- 
Member for North Islington for having 
brought this matter before the House, 
because it is seldom enough that we dis- 
cuss Resolutions dealing with such social 
questions as the relations of capital and 
labour. We discuss many things, such 
as the governors and the governed in 
other countries, and the cultivation of 
asparagus in New Zealand ; but discus- 
sions such as the present do not occupy 
much of our time. In most of the 
interesting matters which the hon. 
Member has laid before the House I 
concur most heartily, though with the 
conclusion drawn I am somewhat at 
variance. I cannot quite agree with 
the hon. Gentleman as to the remedy 
he would wish us to adopt. Indeed, I 
consider it as efficacious as would be 
the remedy of him who would place a 
piece of sticking-plaster upon a cancer. 
The Seconder of the Resolution spoke 
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of those amateur conciliators who often 
mislead working classes and stir up strife 
when they seek to bring conciliation. 
Well, although I have often intervened 
in these disputes between capital and 
labour, [ thank God that I have never 
intervened as a conciliator. I believe it 
is impossible to do anything of a con- 
ciliatory nature between capital and 
labour as we now see them ; and I confess 
I am somewhat disappointed at the 
small scope of the matter which the hon. 
Gentleman has brought before the House. 
The hon. Member might, on this Resolu- 
tion, have said something about the great 
misery which undoubtedly exists in 
almost every portion of the country and 
in almost every trade. He might, 
especially as he represents a London 
constituency, have pointed out that so 
satisfactory are the relations between 
capital and labour in this city that only 
last week we had a case of death from 
starvation in it—a case to which I drew 
attention at the time by means of a 
question. I must dissent from much 
that the hon. Gentleman said when he 
drew a picture of the progress which he 
seemed to think has taken place among 
the working classes during the last 40 
or 50 years. Ido not say that no pro- 
gress has taken place; but I maintain 
that the condition of the far greater 
portion of the unskilled labourers in this 
country is becoming more precarious 
and more desperate every day, as is 
proved by the existence of the strikes 
which have been referred to; and the 
remedy of profit-sharing would have but 
an infinitesimal effect on the great labour 
troubles which we see on every side. 
I would like to deal briefly with the 
three elements of production touched on 
by the hon. Member—enterprise, capital, 
and labour. The power that capital 
gives to men of enterprise to enter into 
commercial speculations is not called into 
existence, as I read political economy, by 
the effort of enterprise alone. It is 
simply the power conferred on these men 
by accumulated labour, which places cer- 
tain funds in their hands and enables 
them, for their own purposes, to embark 
in commercial speculations. The hon. 
Member deplored the fact that the rela- 
tions between capital and labour were 
getting more strained every day. I deny 
now, as I have denied 50 times in this 
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House, and I am sure many hundreds of 
times outside this House, that the in- 
terests of capital and labour, as society is 
now constituted, can ever be identical. 
I am not prepared to say that capital and 
labour, rightly considered and appre- 
hended, would of themselves be antago- 
nistic. Capital is now, however, in so 
few hands as to create a capitalistic class, 
which class, from the very nature of its 
being, is bound to find itself in conflict 
with labour upon every occasion on 
which there is either a fall in prices or 
on which labour demands greater re- 
muneration for its services. It seems to 
me @ very common-sense and common- 
place observation that if the capitalist 
wishes to increase his profits he has only 
one fund on which he can draw, and that 
fund is the wages of labour. It is only 
possible for a capitalist to make a fortune 
by refusing to give to labour the full 
share of that which labour itself pro- 
duces. If he did so, he must for ever 
remain in the same position as when he 
started. On the other hand, when the 
great bulk of our working classes are 
practically deprived of property, when 
they have no rightin the soil of theirnative 
land and when they are obliged to sell 
their labour, as the only thing in the 
wide world they have to dispose of, how 
can their interests be possibly identical 
with those of the capitalists to whom 
they sell their labour? It would be as 
reasonable to suppose that oil and vinegar 
would mix. It is, I believe, perfectly 
possible that the interests of capital and 
labour can be made identical, but not by 
means of the remedy which the hon. 
Member has laid before the House. The 
hon. Member hopes by the introduction 
of profit-sharing to be able to get rid of 
the necessity for strikes—a consumma- 
tion which I, for one, am very anxious 
to see brought about—and he deplored 
the fact that Trade Unionism in its in- 
ception opposed the introduction of 
machinery. It is true that the Trade 
Unionists of 40 or 50 years ago did oppose 
the introduction of machinery, but they 
did so because they foresaw that large 
bodies of men would be thrown out of 
work, and that the benefit would go, not to 
the producer, but to the capitalist. Then 
the hon. Member drew the somewhat 
remarkable conclusion that it would 
benefit the working classes if, in these 
Mr. Cuninghame Graham 
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profit-sharing concerns which he sketched 
briefly, after a certain percentage of 
profit had been arrived at, further 
dividends were divided between the 
employers or shareholders and _ the 
labourers themselves. How is_ that 
percentage to he arrived at? Is a line 
to be drawn after the labourer, by his 
labour, has piled up a certain amount of 
profit for the employer, and are sub- 
sequent profits to be divided between 
the labourers and the manufacturers ? 
Surely, Sir, there is no difference between 
the first 5 per cent., and the subse- 
quent 10 or 15 per cent. If employers 
are willing, after 5 or 10 per cent. 
has been reached, to divide all the 
surplus, surely that is a tacit confession 
that the whole wage system as we know 
it at present is one to be condemned. [| 
may be wrong, but I cannot think 
myself that 5 per cent. is a law of 
God. It seems to me that it would be 
as reasonable of the employers to com- 
mence from the beginning to divide all 
their profits as to begin after a certain 
limit has been reached. If the Com- 
mittee asked for is merely to inquire 
into the relations between capital and 
labour, and into the working of the 
various schemes, and is not to recommend 
anything to the House, ail I have to 
ask is why, in the name of fortune, he 
has wasted the time of the House 


by this discussion? With  scciety 
constituted as it is at present, 
it is impossible for the labouring 


classes to hold their own against the 
capitalists by any co-operative or profit- 
sharing schemes, or any similar quack 
expedients. ButI believe the working 
classes are now finding out for them- 
selves the remedy for the evils from 
which they suffer. I trust them, and I 
think they will solve this question. 
Perhaps they will solve it in its begin- 
ning without the help of the House 
of Commons; but that they should 
have the help of the House of Commons 
is a proposition I have always laid 
before them in the House. The 
method they are adopting in every 
country in the world is that of obtain- 
ing a reduction of the hours of 
labour. ‘They have agreed to hold 
demonstrations in every country in the 
world on the Ist of May. Though I, for 
one, should be glad to welcome anything 
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that would place the relations of capital 
and labour on a more satisfactory footing, 
and ease the misery, the horrors, and the 
starvation to which the working classes 
are subjected whenever there is a strike, 
[rather rely on the practical common- 
sense of the working classes, and the 
detsrmination they have expressed to 
attack this question by the reduction of 
the hours of labour rather than by means 
of any scheme given to them from above 
on a subject which, as far as I can see, 
does not occupy their attention in the 
smallest degree. 


*(10.37.) Mr. BRADLAUGH (North- 
ampton): 1 cannot help regretting that 
this discussion has taken the form 
of a general discussion of the various 
schemes supposed to be _ beneficial 
to the working man, and have not 

een directed with greater particu- 
larity to the Motion before the House. 
That Motion has hardly been alluded to 
by the mover himself, and has not been 
referred to at all by the Seconder or by 
the hon. Member who has just sat down. 
The Motion states that a Committee 
should be appointed to inquire into cer- 
tain matters; but it does not seem to 
have occurred to those who have spoken 
that as far back as 1886 it was resolved 
that means should be taken for conduct- 
ing such an inquiry as is now suggested, 
and the result was the organisation 
under the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Brightside Division, of 
the Labour Statistical Department. Lord 
Stanley, of Preston, and the present 
President of the Board of Trade have 
assisted in extending that Department 


from small beginnings, but, unfor- 
tunately, the House has not placed at 
the disposal ofthat Department the funds 
required for making full inquiries. In 
fact, less money is voted for that Depart- 
ment than is granted in a State like 
Massachus:tts for a similar office. Many 
of the difficulties that arise between 
employers and employed could be pre- 
vented if accurate means of information 
were given to both classes, and therefore 
I regret that the Department has not 
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been able to extend its inquiries, and to 
issue fuller and more frequent Reports. 
I would suggest that it is not necessary 
to appoint any Committee to deal with 
this subject. All that is necessary is to 
give Mr. Giffen and Mr. Burnett, and 
those who act with them, the means ofcol- 
lecting all the information thatis required. 
I do not believe it to be the case that the 
relations between capital and labour in 
this country are more strained to-day 
than they were 50 yearsago. The Mover 
and Seconder of the Resolution spoke of 
the fair share of profit, capital, and labour 
ought to have respectively, and the last 
speaker spoke of the full share labour 
ought to have, but not one of them has 
explained what those shares ought to be 
or how they are to be fixed. I know that 
those who attempt to define in this 
matter will at once find themselves 
in considerable difficulties; but if 
hon. Members are afraid of difficulties 
they ought not to raise these questions 
or they may lay themselves open to the 
charge of pandering to the working 
classes without endeavouring really to 
help them. I do not know what view 
the hon. Member for Lanarkshire (Mr. 
Graham) takes of the full share of labour ; 
but if he meant anything—and I will do 
him the justice of saying I do not think 
he did—his words meant the full value 
added to raw material by labour. 

*Mr. C. GRAHAM: That was exactly 


what I meant. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Quite so; and, 
therefore, there is no reason for inter- 
rupting me. Well, that is a phrase 
which can only be uttered by men who 
are utterly ignorant of the whole con. 
ditions of the working classes and 
utterly hopeless as teachers of the people. 
If labour takes all, who will risk 
skill and capital in manufacture? I 
never heard any more regettable phrase 
than that used by the hon. Member 
when he said that in the many cases of 
disputes between workers and employers 
in which he has interfered he has never 
once interfered as a conciliator. My life 
has been longer than that of the hon. 
Member, and I suppose, to my shame, I 
must say that I have never mixed in 
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labour strifes except in the character of 
conciliator, and I have known more than 
one class of men in this country who 
have been trying to organise and some 
who, misled by phrases such as the hon. 
Member has used to-night, suffered by 
not following the advice of those 
Trades: Union Leaders to whom they 
formerly looked for guidance. I speak 
on this independently. I have never 
attended a Congress of Trade Unions, 
and I doubt whether they would accept 
my counsel. But men who act with the 
hon. Member himself have interfered 
in labour disputes they do not under. 
stand, in industries with which they have 
no connection, and have led poor and 
hungry men to hope for redemption where 
redemption cannot come, and to waste 
the money of Trades Unions saved 
for good and useful purposes in main- 
taining a hopeless struggle. [Cheers.] 


*Mr. C. GRAHAM: I rise to a point 
of order. I have no wish to interrupt 
the hon. Member, but I think I am 
bound on account of the cheer which 
came from the opposite Benches to 
vindicate John Burns and Tom Mann, 
the two men against whom I consider 
the accusations of the hon. Gentleman 
are levelled. 


*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: That is 


not a point of order. 


Mr. C. GRAHAM: I am well aware 
of that, Sir. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I am afraid 
points of order like questions of labour 
are beyond the immediate comprehen- 
sion of the hon. Member. I did not 
refer to any particular men, except as 
being associated with the hon. Member 
himself. All I can say is, I am sorry 
when I find men addressing labourers in 
great meetings and telling them they can 
rely on violence for the redress of their 
wrongs. It is because I believe that the 
condition of the working classes in this 
country is enormously improved, because 
I believe it to be susceptible of greater 
improvement, because 1 believe in the 
efforts of Trades Unions, and because I 
believe that co-operative production and 
schemes of profit-sharing understood by 
the working men and practised by 
them voluntarily, may help them even 

Mr. Bradlaugh 
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in their worse misery, that I regret 
that we should be told that any scheme 
which will in any sort of fashion bring 
food where food is not is like putting 
sticking plaster on a cancer. When you 
irritate, when you agitate in the sense of 
hostility and not of conciliation, you put 
caustic to the cancer and make the gore 
intolerable. I said I would put before 
the House what I conceive to be the 
share of labour. I say that, first of all, 
labour must be paid a wage, because it 
has not the means of existing otherwise, 
Labour is entitled to get, first of all, for 
the wage earner life, and in life I include 
shortest hours possible with profitable 
enterprise, leisure, opportunities for 
thrift, means of providing for old age, 
and a fair average standard of comfort. 
That standard of comfort varies consider- 
ably. You cannot compare the condition 
of the Belgian or the Austrian coal miner ; 
you cannot compare the condition of the 
textile workers in the countries of 
Europe where textile workers prevail 
with the condition of our labourers 
without taking into account the general 
surroundings. I agree that labour which 
labours for itself, in addition to labouring 
for another, is better labour, that is, 
more productive labour, and that it 
would be wise if there could be 
encouragement in every field of labour 
for some addition to the mere subsistence 
of life—wage—which I claim labour is 
first of all entitled to. I believe 
the more labour shares in this 
the better for labour, I think that 
schemes for co-operative production, as 
well as co-operative distribution, might 
be put before the labouring classes of this 
country as enterprises in which they 
might well engage. The hon. Member 
cites the cases of the big Cities of London 
and Liverpool, where there are very 
many unskilled labourers with casual 
employment: and he puts the condition 
of things there as if it were a fair example 
of the condition of things affecting the 
working classes in the country generally. 
It is nothing of the kind. The hon. 
Member repfoached the Government 
and the Liberal Members, and the Irish 
Nationalist Members, because he says 
they have not done anything to prevent 
the starvation of the men whose cause 
he is supposed to espouse. What has 
the hon. Member done? Made men 
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strike in industries by which they for- 
merly lived. 

*Mr. C. GRAHAM: I did not say that 
at all. ; 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 

order ! 

*Mr. C. GRAHAM: I shall speak even 
if I am suspended for it. 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I must 
cal) on the hon. Member to resume his 
seal, 

*\fr. BRADLAUGH: Made strikes 
amongst men who live by casual employ- 
ment—a shocking kind of employment at 
the best—because the certainty of wage- 
coming, if the wage be low, is better than 
an uncertain wage. Men who, not 
belonging to the particular industry, go 
amongst it fomenting strikes are the 
men who are responsible for the condition 
of starvation that ensues upon the strikes, 
and they have no right to reproach us 
in this House, who disagree with their 
action. As faras I understand Trades 
Unions, they have never in any case 
pretended to teach that strikes are what 
they desire. Strikes in trade are as war 
between nations. I am one of those who 
hepe for peace by-and-bye—it is a long 
way off—and peace amongst peoples 
will never come when men without 
acquaintance with the working classes 
strive in moments of some political 
agitation —with good motives I hope, 
with honest hearts I believe, but with 
wild heads—to scatter flame instead of 
comfort. Strikes are bad. Why are 
they bad? Because the labour which is 
lost through them can never be recovered. 
If there is some gain in point of 
wage, the gainers by the strike, like the 
surviving soldiers after a battle, are 
called upon to “ witness the maimed and 
wounded, the empty cupboards, the 
great misery, and the famished homes” as 
part of the consequences. I am not speak- 
ing against strikes as far as the right 
of the men to cancel his labour contract 
is concerned, but a better way for men 
to secure their ends, whenever it is 
possible, would be to apply in industry 
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their capital which exists in savings 
banks, and other forms, which is thus 
likely to increase year by year. At 
present they cannot do this, because 
it is seldom they have one man 
they can trust to go in and conduct 
the enterprise for them more than 
for himself. I have great confidence, 
looking to the short time Trades Unions 
have been legal in this country, as to 
what they can do. I do not believe 
that Trades Unions are any more perfect 
than this House ; but they are about as 
perfect in relation to the class they have 
to represent. This House is not as bad as 
the hon. Member calls it when he is awa 
from it. Itis not as good as it should be, 
but it may be made better if hon. 
Gentlemen will help to prevent the irrita- 
tion of the sore. Now, 1 am not against 
this Committee. The more men inquire 
the better; but if the Committee is not 
to report in favour of something, there 
is not much use in its sitting. The 
machinery is already in the hands of the 
President of the Board of Trade. If the 
right hon. Gentleman is given a little 
more money he can make better and more 
exhaustive inquiries than a Committee 
can. It is extremely difficult to inquire 
into working, men’s organisations, before 
such a Committee as is proposed by the 
hon. Member for North Islington (Mr. 
Bartley), but it may be well done by Mr. 
Burnett, who represents the majority of 
the organised artisans of this country. All 
his Reports are Reports which employers, 
as well as employed, may look at with 
gratification. The only fault I have to 
find with them is that they are not full 
enough, or sufficiently frequent. But 
there are other gentlemen in the 
Department at the disposal of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and from 
all the sources at his command the 
right hon. Gentleman could get all the in- 
formation that is wanted. You cannot get 
it by means of a Select Committee alone. 
A considerable amount of money might 
be well spent in putting that information 
before the public. But I fear that when 
the hon. Member talked of “establish 
ing” these things he meant more than 
mere reporting. 


*Mr. BARTLEY: I do not think I 
used the word “established.” If I did 
so it was through inadvertence. 
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*Mr. BRADLAUGH : I quite accept it 
asaslip, though it certainly occurred 
in the hon. Member’s speech three times. 
I think the President of the Board of 
Trade has in his hands the machinery for 
making such an inquiry, and a Select 
Committee cannot make a Continental 
inquiry, as the Department can, through 
Consular agents. Iam glad that labour 
questions are raised for discussion in 
this House ; but it would be a bad thing 
if the impression were to go forth to the 
country, as it has gone forth in some 
parts of the world, that it is possible for 
any rapid change in the relations between 
capital and labour to take place—for any 
improvement which could be measured by 
days, weeks, or months to be effected in 
The im- 
provement in this country has been 
marvellous. The dwellings of the great 
mass of workers, the education and the 
general tone of the people, are, as com- 
pared with the time when I was a lad, 
something of which every inhabitant of 
this Kingdom may be proud. Except in 
regard to the agricultural population, 
we are in advance of every country in 
Europe in respect of the standard of 
comfort for the workmen and the con- 
ditions of work. Trade Unions have 
done much ; but it has only been within 
the last 15 or 20 years that they have 
had the opportunity of acting with legal 
means. I was astounded—or [ should 
have been but for the s,eaker—to hear 
the doctrine enunciated that machinery 
has injured the workmen of this country. 
It has done nothing of the sort. 


*Mr. C. GRAHAM: I said that 
machinery, through the action of 
the capitalist class, had been made 
rather a wage-saving appliance than 
a labour-saving appliance. 


*Mr. BRADLAUGH: That is precisely 
what is not true. It is incapable of 
proof. The hon. Member should read a 
Report emanating from the Statistical 
Department of the Board of Trade in 
relation to the textile industries, and see 
the hours worked and the wages earned 
now as compared with the statistics of 


the condition of any one class. 
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50 years ago. The hon. Member will see 
that in the industries where machinery 
has multiplied more than in any others 
the number of workers has increased, 
the standard of comfort has increased, 
and the condition of misery and squalor 
in which the workers lived 50 years ago 
has quite changed. The hon. Member 
does not know of yesterday ; but he has’ 
no right to speak as if to-day is worse 
without that knowledge. Without 
machinery the bulk of the savings to 
which the hon. Member for North 
Islington has referred would not have 
existed for the working classes. 


*Mr. C. GRAHAM interposed a remark, 


*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I am opposed to 
constant interruptions. I regret that it is 
not possible to discuss a question of this 


kind with each speaker relying merely 
on the solidity of his argument. If it 
is only possible to meet here what I hope 
has some claim to argument by constant 
interruption, what is to be said of the 
gatherings outside Parliament for dealing 
with questions between employer and 
employed? It is the duty of those who 
obtain influence with the people to err, 
if they err at all, on the side of keeping 
the people peaceful instead of making 
them mischievous. The people hold the 
vote to elect Representatives, and there 
are men near me who represent labour, 
and who, against the most powerful 
capitalists in the world, have won what 
they think labour isentitled to. I agree 
that labour wins too little and bears too 
much, and the House might do much in 
redressing the incidence of taxation 
pressing now upon labour. But that is 
not the subject before the House ; and I 
would submit that while there is no 
reason against the appointment of a 
Committee, there is a better and more 
impartial means of getting the same 
information now at the disposition of the 
Government if the House would only 
vote a few hundred pounds—a sum pro- 
bably less than the cost of witnesses 
before a Committee. 


*Mr. C. GRAHAM: I ask leave to 
make a personal explanation; it is 
the first time I have done so. I 
will not follow the hon. Member for 
Northampton in his personal remarks, 
I was discussing principles, but the hon, 
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Member has turned aside to discuss 
persons. It is, however, rather a serious 
allegation against a Member of the House 
of Commons to accuse him of having 
incited to violence. I have spoken at 
many meetings where considerable ex- 
citement has been exhibited ; but I have 
never incited to violence, because I 
knew that violence would recoil on the 
heads of the working classes, against 
whom all society, as I conceive it, is a 
vast organised conspiracy. I have never 
incited to violence. 


An hon. Memper : Trafalgar Square ? 


*Mr. C. GRAHAM: I have never 
incited to violence, because I believe 
that it would do the working classes no 
good. But the very moment that the 
power was in their hands and can be 
effectively used without injury to them- 
selves, I should then incite to violence. 


*(11.10.) Tae PRESIDENT or THE 
BOARD or TRADE (Sir Micuagt Hicks 
Buacu, Bristol, W.): I do not think the 
hon. Member has improved his position 
by his explanation. I am not going into 
the general question—I rise only with a 
view to respond to the appeal which has 
been addressed to me as President of 
the Board of Trade by the hon. Member 
for Northampton. I confess I am not as 
sanguine with regard to the advantages 
to be derived from profit-sharing as my 
hon. Friend. I think the system is open 
to a great many objections. Profit_ 
sharing is all very well from a philan. 
thropic point of view ; but I fail to see 
why, if it be attempted to be practised 
from a business point of view, the 
employed should not share the losses as 
well as the profits ; and I do not believe 
that workmen generally either could or 
would share the loss of a bad year. If an 
average, including profits and losses, is 
to be taken over a number of years, I 
fear the profits to be divided would be 
very much less than my hon. Friend 
supposes. I quite admit, however, that 
anyone who places before us an idea from 
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which he may hope to bring about confi- 
dence rather than distrust among em- 
ployers and employed must command 
our sympathies. The profit-sharing of 
this country is not atall confined to the 
profit-sharing borrowed from France. 
There is another kind, namely, that due 
to co-operative production; and when 
the hon. Member for Northampton says 
that the Board of Trade might have 
done more in this matter, I would 
venture to refer him to two excel- 
Jent Reports by Mr. Burnett of the pro- 
ceedings of the Co-operative Congress of 
1888 and 1889, where hon. Members 
will find a Resolution, passed after con- 
siderable debate by that Congress, affirm- 
ing their great desire for the extension 
of the system of profit-sharing on 
the basis of co-operative produc- 
tion. What I would suggest with 
reference to the actual Motion before us 
is this—I. will endeavour, with the 
machinery at my disposal at the Board 
of Trade, to collect all the information 
that can be collected with regard to this 
system of profit-sharing by co-operative 
production or otherwise in France and 
England, and to have that informa- 
tion embodied in a readable Report 
to be then laid before Parliament. 
I submit that that would be the | 
first and most necessary step in the 
direction which my hon. Friend contem- 
plates, for I do not suppose that he looks 
to enforcing the profit-sharing system by 
means of legislation. What he wants is 
to have the facts laid before the country ; 
and when the facts are before the 
country it would be open to him or an 

other Member to propose that they should 
be considered by a Committee of this 
House. I do not suggest that the Board 
of Trade should sift these facts and state 
opinions upon them. WhatI would do 
is, as I have said, to collect the informa- 
tion in a readable shape; and I hope 
with that understanding my hon. Friend 
will not press the Motion to a Division. 


(11.15.) Mr. BROADHURST (Not- 
tingham, W.): If the hon. Member for 
Islington goes to a Division I shall 
certainly not vote against the Motion, 
but I do not know that it would be 
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worth while to vote for it. There is no 
doubt that all. the information the hon. 
Member asks for he might have had in the 
ordinary way, by moving for a Return ; 
but then the House would have been under 
the great disadvantage that it would not 
have heard the hon. Member’s speech. 
I am informed that there is in France 
a Department for collecting information 
of this kind from all parts of the world, 
so that a communication from the Foreign 
Office might at once place the Board of 
Trade in possession of an enormous 
amount of information on the subject of 
profit-sharing. Ifthe system is to exist 
at al] it must rest upon a basis of sound 
business principles, not on principles of 
philanthropy. I regret that up to the 
present we have not heard on this ques- 
tion the voice of any of my Colleagues in 
the House whoare supposed specially to re- 
present thegreat industriesof thecountry. 
I could not gather from the speech of the 
hon. Member for North Islington whether 
he -has any definite plan in his mind 
with regard to profit-sharing. The most 
definite part of the hon. Member’s speech 
was his severe condemnation of trade 
unions. As to some of the other speeches, 
I might say, with my hon. Friend near 
me, “Thank God the average British 
working man is wiser than some of the 
would-be friends who advocate his cause.” 
The hon. Member for North Islington 
gave us some extraordinary figures, 
supplied by Mr. Bevan, as to the cost 
of strikes, and the impossibility of the 
game adequately repaying the outlay 
consequent upon strikes. 


*Mr. BARTLEY : I merely stated what 


that Authority had laid down as the cost 
to the labourer—the amount of loss in 
wages—and I then went on to say that 


that loss was absolutely gone. 

Mr. BROADHURST: The hon. 
Gentleman should not descend to any 
particulars as to the basis on which 
Mr. -Bevan framed his calculation. 
I have seen many calculations going to 
prove that strikes were altogether a 
mistake—a costly, a useless, and a profit- 
less proceeding on the part of the 


labourer, but most of the calculations 
Mr. Broadhurst 
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have been based upon false foundations, 
and, so far as we are in possession of 
information to thé contrary, the calcula- 
tions of Mr. Bevan’s are of that nature, 
The Trades Unions have conducted great 


strikes, and in the pastthey found enemies 
and opponents in every class of society. 
The Press and the Pulpitdenounced them, 
Parhament opposed and denounced them, 
and Trades Unions had no means 
of enforcing attention to their claims 
except by the extreme process of striking, 
or by conduct which led to lock out. I con- 
tend that the progress of peoples from 
the condition of slavery to that of freedom 
cannot be counted by pounds, shillings, 
and pence. What we have to bear in 
mind is that 50 years ago labour was 
comparatively degraded in character and 
powerless as regards its action. Whatis 
it that has secured for labour its present 
position? It has been the action of the 
Trades Unions and the exercise of the 
right to strike for better wages and for 
shorter hours. The exercise of that 
right has resulted in one great and ever- 
lasting gain, and in a great moral and 
educational and physical gain to the 
nation atlarge. Through the means of 
Trades Unions £8,250,000 has been 
spent in benevolent purposes. What 
does that mean? It means that by the 
aid of Trades Unions the working classes 
of the country have created an institu- 
tion of self reliance unexampled in their 
time in any other nation in Europe. 
The hon. Member for North Islington 
said that Trades Unions opposed the in- 
troduction of machinery. Yes; the 
working classes who belonged to Trades 
Unions 70 years ago were more ignorant 
than the Trades Unionists of to-day are, 
but who were responsible for that 
ignorance? Was it not Parliament 
and the Cabinet, that were supposed 
to watch over the spiritual and 
intellectual welfare of the people? 
If the hon. Member will only continue 
his studies on the labour yuestion, he 
will grow much wiser than he is to 
night. He has made a great attack upon 
Trades Unions, about which he knowslittle 
or nothing. Itis not true to say that 
Trades Unions opposed machinery. Here 
and there, in different centres and 
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branches of industry, they may have done 
so. But, Sir, the House of Lords opposed 
machinery. The labourers of the coun- 
try, therefore, were not more ignorant 
than the House of Lords, and there were 
men in the House of Commons, at that 
time, who did uot look with favour on the 
great development of steam power and 
steam means of locomotion. It is alto- 
gether uncalled for, and unworthy, to go 
back 70 years ago for an illustration of 
this kind. We have progressed as rapidly 
in intelligence, I hope, as any other in- 
stitution—as Parliament, the Church, the 
Law, or any other great collection of in- 
tellectual people in this country. Thehon. 
Member did not give us a single instance 
of opposition on the part of Trades Unions 
to machinery, or of opposition on their 
part to profit-sharing. 


An hon. Memper: Gas strikes. 


Mr. BROADHURST: I submit that 
the gas strikes had nothing at all to do 
with this matter; and it is not fair 
thus to cite the case of the gas stokers 
as against the general opinion of the 
Trades Unions of this country. The 
hon. Gentleman referred to the scheme 
put forward by Messrs. Peto ; and com- 
mented on the wickedness of the Trades 
Unions in opposing it, but my recollec- 
tion of that scheme was that it was ill- 
considered and almost unworkable, and 
one that no experienced Trade Unionist 
could, without many reservations and 
amendments, recommend his fellows to 
adopt. It is altogether unfair, then, for 
the hon. Member to attack Trades Unions 
on the ground of opposition to these 
schemes without giving the grounds of 
opposition. I think the debate can not 
do much harm, but neither will it do 
much good. The offer made by the 
President of the Board of Trade em- 
bodies a far more practicable scheme 
for obtaining sound information than 
could be obtained by the institution of a 
Select Committee, such as is proposed by 
the hon. Member for North Islington. 


(11.35.) Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I 
do not rise with the intention of pro- 
longing the Debate, because I believe that 
a great many Members are anxious to 
proceed with the discussion of another 
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subject. I think, however, that this has 
been a valuable discussion. I, for one, 
have felt for long that there will be no 
solution to the labour problem except 
through some system of profit-sharing 
between capital and labour. I make no 
complaint of the references of the hon. 
Member to Trade Unions, except that 
his remarks are themselves open to some 
criticism ; but with regard to Trade 
Unions generally, they have -never been 
hostile to profit-sharing. Throughout 
the country they are entirely in sympathy 
with the principle of co-operation, and I 
believe that Trade Unions will heartily 
welcome any practical scheme of co-part- 
nership or division of profits. I think, 
however, the object the hon. Member has 
in view would be gained by the generous 
manner in which the President of the 
Board of Trade has met the proposal, and 
I hope, therefore, that the hon. Member 
will not put the House to the trouble of 
a Division. 

*(11.38.) Mr. BARTLEY: I most 
candidly accept the offer made by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. All I wish 
to have is information ; and I agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that when we 
get that information we shall be in a 
much better position than we are at 
present. Under the circumstances, I 
ask leave to withdraw my Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LOCAL 
VETO) (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 14.) 


(RESOLUTION OF 26TH MARCH.) 
*(11.41.) Mr. LEA (Londonderry, S8.): 
I think the House pretty well under- 
stands the object of the Resolution which 
I am about to move. When this Bill 
was under discussion on March 26 a 
misapprehension arose. The Closure was 
moved at half-past 5, after this came 
the Division on the Bill, and while every- 
one was going out an Amendment which 
had scarcely been spoken to at all was 


passed by the House. It has been thought 
that this might apply to other Bills besides 
the one unger discussion, and to make 
the ground quite clear and to avoid doubt 
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I think it would be better to pass this 
Resolution. I believe it will meet with 
the unanimous assent of the House. 


(11.42.) Mr. PIERCE MAHONY 
(Meath, N.): I beg to second the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland having informed the 
House that the Local Government Bill for 
Treland to be introduced this Session, as in- 
timated in Her Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Speech, will be upon similar lines to the Acts 
passed for England and Scotland, and will not 
contain any provisions giving Local Authori- 
ties powers to control the times during which 
exciseable liquors are sold in Ireland, or any 
such regulations, this House is of opinion that 
there is nothing to prevent it from proceeding 
further with legislation in relation to the con- 
trol and regulation of the trade of excisable 
liquors in Ireland, any previous Resolution of 
the House to the contrary notwithstanding.’”—- 
(Mr. Lea.) 


(11.43.) Mr. BAUMANN (Camber- 
well, Peckham): I object to the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site on two grounds, In the first 
place, I believe the adoption of 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
would be an act of selt-stultification ; 
and, in the second place, I believe it 
would be an unfair departure from the 
ordinary practice of the House. It 
appears to me that the contingency 
which the hon. Member for Tipperary 
had in view when he carried his Amend- 
ment is now before us. It is true that 
the Government are not going to bring 
in a Local Government Bill for Ireland ; 
but the First Lord of the Treasury has 
stated that the new Licensing Bill will 
apply to Ireland. If that is not exactly 
the contingency contemplated by the 
hon. Member for Tipperary, it is very 


like it. The point of the Amendment 
which I am about to move is that 
the House should not deal with the 
question of the liquor traffic in Ireland, 
because the Government are going to 
introduce some measure during the 
Session relating to the question. If this 
Resolution is carried, it appears to me 
that the House will be stultifying itself. 
To allow the Motion to be carried would 
be a most unfair departure from the 
Mr. Lea 
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ordinary practice of the House. Th® 
hon. Member for South Derry was fairly 
cut out by the operation of the Resolu: 
tion of March 26, and it is most unfair to 
deprive me of the opportunity which the 
fortune of war has placed at my disposal. 
One thing that makes it more unfair is 
that Irish business has already absorbed 
three out of four of the Wednesdays which 
private Members have had at their dis- 
posal during the Session. If Her 
Majesty’s Government will state that it 
is necessary to pass this Resolution, in 
view of the Budget Resolutions, I have 
no more to say. But it appears to me 
that there is nothing in the Bill of the 
hon. Member for South Derry which 
would justify the course the Government 
have taken in this matter. I hope the 
House will reject the Motion of the hon. 
Member. I think I have some cause for 
complaint in this matter. I know that I 
am only a Conservative Member ; that I 
am only one of that great number of 
Conservative Members whom the Metro- 
polis sends to this House in such large 
numbers. No doubt, if I had been an 
Ulster Member or a Liberal Unionist, 
the Government would have done its 
utmost to strain the forms of the House 
to give me precedence on this occasion. 
I have only one question to ask, and that 
is, do the Government get most votes in 
Ulster or in London? I hope the House 
will not stultify itself by departing in 
the most unfair manner from the ordinary 
course of business. 


(11.50.) Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tip- 
perary, S.): In seconding the Amend- 
ment, I desire, in the first place, to thank 
the hon. Member opposite for the manly 
protest which he has made against the 
unfair treatment to which I and my 
Amendment have been subjected by the 
Government. In the whole course of 
my political experience I have never 
received such shabby treatment before. 
The hon. Member for South Derry has 


said that my Amendment was carried 
without a word spoken; but the hon. 
Member himself moved the Closure, and 
so prevented the matter from being 
discussed. 


Mr. LEA: The word I ail was 


“ searcely.” 
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Mr. J. O'CONNOR : What will satisfy 
the hon. Member? He himself Closured 
the Debate. If the phrase “ political 
chicanery ” were permissible in this 
House, I would use it with regard to the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government in 


this matter. They have departed from 


the usual course of practice in conse- 
quence of the pressure which has been 
brought to bear upon them by certain 
hon. Members opposite. If the Govern- 
ment had obtained an advantage by 
means of the ballot over their political 
opponents they would not have strained 
the Rules of the House in order to rein- 
state their opponents in the position 
which they had lost. I, therefore, 
protest against this Motion having been 
allowed to be placed upon the Paper. 
The Motion has not been placed there for 
any great political purpose not for any 
purpose of general utility, not even for 
the purpose of the Government them- 
selves. It is absurd to say that my 
Amendment was carried through a 
misapprehension. The Government have 
stated that, in the Bill which they in- 
tend to introduce, it is not their inten- 
tion to place in the hands of the Local 
Authorities the power to grant licences 
or otherwise to deal with the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in Ireland. That 
statement does not affect my Amend- 
ment at all. 


*Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
K.): What I said was— 

“That of course the Government adhered to 
the intention expressed in the Queen’s Speech. 
It was not usual to state the provisions of any 
Bill before it has been read a first time ; but 
there will be no inconvenience in my stating 
that the Irish Bill will not differ from the Bills 
already passed for England and Scotland in 
respect of containing provisions to give power 
to Local Authorities to control the hours 
during which excisable liquors are sold.” 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: That bears 
out my contention. Until we know 
what powers the Bill proposes to confer 
I think that no discussion of this question 
should take place ; otherwise you will, in 


the language of the hon. Member for 
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Peckham, be stultifying yourselves 
for the mean and miserable purpose 
of gratifying a few Members who sit 
on the opposite side of the House. 
Great pressure has been brought to bear 
on Her Majesty’s Government, and in 
obedience to that pressure they have 
allowed matters to take this unpre- 
cedented-course. The character of this 
House and that of the Government are at 
stake on this question. [Zaughter.]. I 
do not know why hon. Members laugh 


at this statement, for it is true; and when 

this Debate is read to-morrow, the people 

will form their own conclusions on the 

matter. I say that, in the face of the 

terms of my Resolution, until the House 

shall have ascertained the scope and 

powers of the Local Authority, and the 

intentions of the Government are de- 

clared with regard to Ireland, it shall not 

be competent to them to legislate on this 

question, and that any facilities afforded 

for the discussion of the Bill put down 

for to-morrow will be a stultification of 

the principle hitherto followed. I main- 

tain that that Resolution cannot be set 

aside except by the carrying of some 

Resolution by which it would be rescinded 

after full and formal discussion in this 

House in a regular manner, and not in 

the way proposed. The hon. Member 
opposite has spoken of a straining of the 

Rules of the House. I say that this pro- 

posal is not merely a straining of the 
Rules, but an outrage of the Rules of the 

House, and of the rights and privileges 
of Members. I believe T shall have the 

sympathy of hon. Members on both sides, 
even among those who differ from me on 
the main question, in protesting against 
what I must call a piece of political dis- 
honesty, and I hope that if we come toa 
vote to-night it will be seen that the 

House has not lost all sense of honour or 
propriety with regard to the privileges 
and rights of its Members. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words— 
In view of the proposal by Government to 
introduce during the present Session a Licensing 
Bill, which is to apply to Ireland, this House 
declines to annul the Resolution of the 26th of 
March,’’—(Mr. Baumann,) 


—instead thereof. 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*(12.2.) Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I can- 
not help thinking that the hon. Member 
who has just sat down, and my hon. 
Friend behind me, have discussed this 
subject with a considerable amount of 
unnecessary heat. The terms applied by 
them to the course which the Govern- 
ment favoured were “dishonest” “under- 
hand,” “chicanery,” “straining of Rules,” 
and “general unfairness.” These are 
words considerably stronger than the 
case warrants. My hon. Friend behind 
me (Mr. Baumann) referring to the 
position which he obtained for his Bill 
relating to the sweating system on Wed- 
nesday’s Paper, has spoken of politics 
as a game. Surely we ought not to 
speak of politics as we may of card-play- 
ing or pitch-and-toss. Whatare the facts 
of the case which we have to consider? 
A Local Veto Bill for Ireland was 
brought in on March 26th, and an 
Amendment was moved in opposition to 
it by the hon. Member (Mr. John 
O’Connor). Those who voted for the 
Amendment on that occasion had not in 
their minds at the time the effect which 
that Amendment might have upon other 
- Bills not then under discussion. Now, 
it appears to me that if the Ballot 
is « game, and the fortune of battle a 
merechance, we ought torecognise the fact 
that my hon. Friend opposite, who had 
charge of the Local Veto Bill, was the 
victim of an unfortunate mischance, and 
it ought to be our business to correct 
the effect of that mischance. But says 
my hon. Friend behind me, “ What 
reason can you allege in respect of this 
particular Bill for attempting to remedy 
the mischance?” I will tell you. The 
Bill which my hon. Friend wants to 
bring forward is a measure dealing with 
thesweatingsystem, and is brought forward 
before the result of the Sweating Com- 
mittee’s investigations is known. I do 
not say that as a hostile comment on my 
hon. Friend’s Bill. But this Bill is 
brought forward for the second or third 
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year, after the matter has been carefully 
thrashed out by a Select Committee, and 
the various provisions of the measure 
have received the unanimous approval of 
the Select Committee. If on that ground 
only the Bill is in a different position from 
the Bill of my hon. Friend behind me, as 
far as the action of the Government is con- 
cerned, it is, I think, justified by stronger 
claims. The leader of the House, last 
year, gave a pledge to offer facilities for 
the consideration of this measure. The 
course of public business rendered it 
absolutely impossible for him to carry 
out that pledge. 


Mr. J. OCONNOR: The Report of 
the Select Committee was not unani- 
mously agreed to. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was agreed to 
by a large majority of the Committee, in- 
cluding my right hon. Friend the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland. 


Mr. J. OCONNOR: The whole of 
the Report was not agreed to by the 
Attorney General for Ireland. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
agreed to the main provisions of the 
Report. 

Mr. J. OCONNOR: The Report in- 
troduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Attorney General, who was Chair- 
man of the Committee, was directly 
opposed to the main provisions of the 
Report of the majority. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My hon. and 
learned Friend differed only as to 
one part of the Report. In order to 
make the argument clear with regard to 
the position of this Bill, I will state 
what occurred. The Government, last 
year, promised to give it facilities, but 
were unable to do so. This Session the 
fortune of the Ballot gave the hon. 
Gentleman first place upon Wednesday 
(to-morrow). The Parliamentary accident, 
to use the word adopted by my hon. 
Friend behind me, which deprived him 
of his chance, occurred on Wednesday, 
March 26th. Are we, or are we not, more 
than justified, by perfectly legitimate 
Parliamentary means, in trying to remedy 
what was purely accidental? Itis nota 
straining of the Rules ofthe House. The 
Rules of the House are well fitted to 
remedy an error which the House fell 
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into unintentionally ; and if the object 
of the Rules of the House of Commons 
be to give full expression to the will of 
the House of Commons we are acting 
in the spirit of those Rules in accepting 
the Resolution of my hon. Friend. 
(12.20.) Mr. CAVENDISH BEN- 
TINCK (Whitehaven): I am very 
sorry to differ from my right hon. 
Friend on this occasion, more especi- 
ally as I am willing to follow him on 
ordinary occasions. Like the hero of 
antiquity, he is invulnerable, except in one 
weak point, and he has shown what that is 
to-night. I never, in all my experience of 
this House, remember a case less fully 
discussed than that raised by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone. I myself 
wished to address the House at short 
length, when the hon. Member rose in his 
place and closured me. I was about to 
explain to the House what my reasons 
were for supporting the Amendment, 
but the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone would not allow reasonable 
debate. If he had allowed that 
debate I would have convinced the 
Government that we were perfectly right 
in the course we took. The right hon. 
Gentleman the leader of the House is 
not in his place, I regret to see ; perhaps 
it is not convenient for him to appear on 
this occasion. Is it right for my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Balfour) to say that the 
Government were not informed, when 
they themselves voted for the Closure ? 
The hon. Member for Tipperary will bear 
me out, because we were tellers on that 
occasion. That combination alone shows 
the righteousness of the cause. I had 
the honour of telling, with the 
hon. Member, for the Closure, and when 
the Question was put from the Chair, 
the Government changed their opinions 
and filed through the Lobby in 
opposition to the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone’s Bill. I venture to 
think that the Government have not 
placed themselves in a position which is 
very creditable to them. If they had 
intended to follow the course which 
they are now about to pursue they 
ought to have done so on the occasion of 
the Second Reading of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Bill. But I am afraid there is 
something underneath. If I may be 
allowed to use a phrase not altogether 
Parliamentary, they have been “ got at ” 
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by gentlemen on this side, who wear blue 
ribbons in their button holes, and who 
have behind them a large amountof what 
is called Sabbatarian support, and they 
have been exercising their influence upon 
Her Majesty’s Government, and this most 
unusual course has been adopted on this 
occasion, not as the result of free will, 
but of pressure, undue pressure, the 
very improper pressure, which has been 
brought to bear upon the Government. 
For that reason, I shall move the Amend- 
ment moved by my hon. Friend on this 
side and seconded by the hon. Member 
on the other. 

(12.25.) Mr. W. REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I cannot refrain from 
saying that this question was treated in 
altogether an incompetent manner by the 
hon. Member for West Tyrone, who had 
the conduct of the Local Veto Bill for 
Ireland. So badly did the hon. Member 
understand the interests of the cause 
which he undertook to champion that he 
moved the closure, without considering 
that the effect of his action would be to 
prevent this House from considering any 
measures relating to temperance in 
Ireland for the remainder of the Session. 
I am quite in favour of hearing this 
question adequately and fairly discussed 
in the House, but I must say that if the 
hon. Member for West Tyrone will con- 
stitute himself the champion of the tem- 
perance cause in Ireland, he, at least, 
might take the trouble not to get us 
into such difficulties as we find ourselves 
at present. The hon. Member for 
Peckham has moved an Amendment to 
the Resolution which is upon the Paper. 
I must say the action of the 
hon. Member for Peckham illustrates 
in the strongest and strangest possible 
manner how English Members regard 
Irish matters. The hon. Member for 
Peckham is anxious that this Bill, 
which is regarded with a considerable 
amount of interest in Ireland, shall not 
be discussed, because he desires, as I 
understand, to have a measure of his 
own discussed. I do not think that an 
Amendment moved from a motive of 
that kind will commend itself to the 
House as a reason why the Resolution 
should not be carried, and this Bill 
should not be discussed to-morrow. 
With regard to the Member for White- 
haven, I am bound to say that his action 
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on such discussions as the present 
always fills me with extreme wonder. 
He is not, by any means, a constant 
attendant ©. this House. Sometimes, 
unhappily ivr everybody, he is not here 
for considerable periods ; but, whenever 
any proposal is made with regard to 
temperance legislation in Ireland, the right 
hon. Member for Whitehaven, whose 
connection with Ireland I have yet to 
learn, always appears like a Jack-in-the- 
Box. I must say, if I was not in favour 
of having these measures discussed, I 
should be inclined to favour them after 
I found the persistent manner in which 
the hon. Member for Whitehaven comes 
down to this House upon occasions of 
this kind and insists upon poking his 
nose into matters which do not concern 
him. I do think that the House 
will be very much interested to 
know the reasons why the hon. 
Member insists upon coming here 
and opposing legislation of this kind. 
All I can say is that I think 
he might allow these matters to be dis- 
cussed as much as possible between 
Irish Members who hold different 
opinions on the matter. I can assure 
him that his interference will only have 
the effect of stimulating the action of 
those Irish Members who do not wish to 
see matters of this kind interfered with by 
Members like the riglit hon. Member for 
Whitehaven, whom we do not regard as 
at all competent to advise us in these 
matters. Mr. Deputy Speaker, there 
is a considerable difference of opinion 
with regard to this Bill, which, if this 
Resolution be passed, will be discussed 
to-morrow. What I want to know is 
this, why do those Gentlemen who are 
opposed to the Bill object to having it 
discussed if, as they believe, they have a 
great many arguments of the strongest 
kind to urge against it. I do not think 
that is exactly the proper way to 
propagate their opinion in this matter. 
If I were opposed to a Bill of this kind, 
on which there is a difference of opinion, 
I certainly should endeavour to have 
that opinion expressed in debate, and I 
would not attempt to have the measure 
put off in this sort of manner. I, there- 
fore, urge upon the House to pass the 
Resolution on the Paper, which will 
merely have the effect of enabling the 
House to consider this proposal to-morrow, 
Mr. W. Redmond 
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and when we come to consider the pro- ; 


1 we can then judge it upon its 
merits. I felt tempted to make these 
few observations for the purpose of im- 
pressing upon hon. Gentlemen who feel 
themselves to be advocates of the 
temperance cause, that for the future 
they will, at least, take common pains to 
see that they do not injure a cause which 
they seek to benefit. 


(12.30.) Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“That the Question be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 151 ; Noes 
22.—(Div. List, No. 53.) 


(12.40.) Question put accordingly, 
“That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 147 ; Noes 
24.—(Div. List, No. 54.) 


(12.50.) Mr. LEA claimed, “That the 
Main Question be now put.” 


Main Question put accordingly. 


The House divided :—Ayes 139; Noes 
19.—(Div. List, No. 55.) 


Resolved, That the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland having informed 
the House that the Local Government Bill for 
Treland to be introduced this Session, as inti- 
mated in Her Majesty’s Most Gravious Speech, 
will be upon similar lines to the Acts passed for 
England and Scotland, and will not contain 
any provisions giving Local Authorities powers 
to control the times during which exciseable 
liquors are sold in Ireland, or any such regula- 
tions, this House is of opinion that there is 
nothing to prevent it from proceeding further 
with legislation in relation to the control and 
regulation of the trade of excisable liquors in 
Ireland, any previous Resolution of the House 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


It being after one of the clock, Mr. 
Deputy Speaker adjourned the House 
without Question put. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 23rd April, 1890. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 

‘The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position ; 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table, and, after Prayers, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





NORTH-BRITISH AND GLASGOW AND 
SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COM- 
PANIES’ BILL. 

(By Order.) 


*(12.25.) Dp. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College) : I beg to move— 

‘“‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to allow all Warehousemen who as Traders 
have petitioned against the Bill within the time 
limited by the Standing Orders praying to be 
heard, to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, 
Agents, and Witnesses upon their Petition, if 
they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of 
the Bill against such Petition.” 

The object. of this Motion is to give a 
locus standi to certain traders of Glas- 
gow before the Select Committee of this 
House, which is now sitting upon the 
Bill for the amalgamation of the Nortb- 
British and the Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway Companies. These 
traders petitioned against the Bill, and 
their Petition came before the Court 
of locus standi. Another Petition 
was presented by the Corporation of 
Glasgow, who were allowed a locus standi, 
while that of the traders was refused on 
the ground that in Scotland the Muni- 
cipal Corporations represent the trading 
interests of the constituency. Mr. 
Pope, who appeared for the Petitioners, 
admitted that had the case occurred 
in England—in Liverpool, for instance, 
instead of Glasgow—no such objection 
would have held good, but that 
owing to the peculiarity of the Scotch 
Law thera were precedents in favour of 
the refusal of a locus standi. 1 may 
mention that in this case the Corporation 
VOL. CCCXLII. [rare sektes. | 
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of Glasgow were by no means unani- 
mous in resolving to oppose the Bill. 
They had considerable discussion on the 
subject in February last, and there were 
divisions which were very close as to the 
course which they ought to adopt. I 
believe that the Committee commenced 
its sittings upon the Bill yesterday, but 
the counsel for the Corporation of Glas- 
gow only put in a formal appearance, so 
that the traders’ interests are left prac- 
tically unrepresented in this important 
contest. One local firm has been allowed 
a locus standi, but large trading interests 
have no ‘representation at all. Now, I 
protest altogether against the distinction 
which is drawn between the traders of 
the Scottish Royal burghs and the traders 
in English boroughs. The theoretical 
distinction is that in Scotland the Cor- 
porations of the Royal burghs are held 
to represent the trade interests, whereas 
in England the Corporations only repre- 
sent the municipal and sanitary in- 
terests of the community. Turning to 
the reasons for which this theoretical 
distinction is drawn, I find that in 1886, 
when certain Scottish Amalgamation 
Bills came before Parliament, the locus 
standi of,the Petitioners was disallowed, 
on the ground, as reported in Clifford 
and Stevens, that the Corporations were 
elected by Guilds and Trade Societies pre- 
vious to the Municipal Corporations Act, 
and that in consequence the traders were 
fully represented. Now, I have no ob- 
jection to Corporations having a locus 
standi in the case of important Amal- 
gamation Bills, but I do not think it 
ought to be a ground for excluding the 
traders, who are not directly represented 
by them, and who may have entirely 
different interests. To my mind: it is 
preposterous that the locus standi should 
depend upon a state of matters which 
existed 50 years ago. It may be said 
that there is even now some representa- 
tion of Traders’ and Merchants’ Guilds in 
the Corporations of the Scottish Royal 
burghs. That is quite true, but these 
Guilds are things of the past, and they 
exist simply as Friendly Societies. I 
am supported in my proposal by a very 
high authority. In 1872 there was a 
Joint Select Committee of the House of 
Lords and of this House upon the amal- 
gamation of Railway Companies, and 
that Committee reported that no trader 
or other person who had an interest in 
procuring fair terms and consideration 
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from a Railway Company should be'ex- 
eluded by any rule of locus standi from 
appearing before the Committee. This 
recommendation of the Committee was 
not restricted to English Corporations 
and traders; but was extended to Scot- 
land. As the Court of locus standi is 
entitled to give expression to the opinion 
of this House upon this point, I think it 
might very well have over-ridden musty 
precedents, and have given effect to the 
recommendation of the Joint Committee. 
Tt did not do so, however, and the result 
is that in this instance the traders of 
Glasgow, although theoretically repre- 
sented by the Corporation, now find 
themselves even without the theoretical 
representation, owing to the fact 
that the counsel for the Corpora- 
tion have only put in a formal 
appearance before the Committee. 
These Amalgamation Bills affect immense 
interests in Scotland, and I think that the 
Petitioners are fairly entitled in this in- 
stance to state their case before the Com- 
mittee which is to decide the fate of the 
Bill. I will only add that the question is 
one of urgency, seeing that the Com- 
mittee has already commenced its sitting. 
I shall, however, be quite willing to with- 
draw the Resolution upon an under- 
standing that the Petition of the traders 
is allowed to go at once before the Court 
of Referees. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to allow all Warehousemen who as Traders 
have petitioned against the Bill within the 
time limited by the Standing Orders praying 
tobe heard, to be heard by themselves, their 
Counsel, Agents, and Witnesses upon their 
Petition, if they think fit, and Counsel heard 
in favour of the Bill against such Petition.”— 
(Dr. Cameron.) 


(12.40.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glas- 
gow, St. Rollox): No doubt this is a 
question of considerable importance to 


the people of Scotland. At one time 
the burgesses of a Royal burgh in Scot- 
land appointed the Town Council, so 
that the Town Council really represented 
the trading community of the burgh, 
but that is nolonger the case. The 
Corporation of a Royal burgh no longer 
represents the trading interests of the 
burgh any more than they are repre- 
sented by an English Corporation, so 
that there is uo reason why there should 
be any distinction in the case of Scot- 
land'and England. [I think, therefore, 


Dr, Cameron 
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that it is desirable that the matter 
should be re-heard by the locus standi 
Committee. Another point is that the 
Corporation of Glasgow, who are cer- 
tainly entitled to appear and be heard, 
have only entered a formal appearance 
against the Bill, and do not consider 
that they are in any way bound to 
take up the interests of the traders, 
who are principally warehousemen in 
Glasgow. These warehousemen conduct 
two businesses, one of which is a 
local trade and the other an export 
trade. One of these businesses very 
properly comes under the purview of 
the Corporation of Glasgow, but the 
export trade does not. It would, there- 
fore, be a great injustice to the traders 
to be deprived of the opportunity of 
having their case heard. 

*(12.45.) Mr. C. S. PARKER (Perth) : 
Perhaps I may save the time of the 
House if I state at once the view which 
is taken of this Resolution by the Court 
of locus standi. The Court, 1 need 
scarcely say, is always anxious to give 
effect to what it knows to be the general 
wish of the House in regard to principle. 
The Joint Committee of the Lords and 
Commons desired that in amalgamation 
cases a very liberal construction ‘should 
be put upon rights of locus standt, 
and, as a proof that the Court acted so 
in this very case, I may mention that 
they gave leave to appear to a firm of 
locomotive manufacturers, who alleged 
that their interests were likely to be 
specially injured. The Petition of the 
warehousemen was opposed on the ground 
that there was nothing to distinguish 
their case from the general case, so that 
to give them a separate locus standi 
would only be multiplying the hearing 
of counsel. The Petitions of the Cor- 
poration and of the traders are almost 
identical. Both complain that the pro- 
posed amalgamation may deprive the City 
of Glasgow of the advantages of com- 
petition. The Corporation say that they 
are deeply interested in upholding for 
the public the benefits conferred by the 
separate existence of these two railway 
systems, and they go so far as to say that 
they oppose the amalgamation, not only 
upon the terms suggested in the Bill, 
but upon any terms whatever. The 
Petition of the warehousemen does not 
carry the case further, the chief matter 
in question being the export and import 
of goods by railway. The Court decided 
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that if they granted the locus standi it 
would virtually amount to the hearing of 
the case twice over, and on that ground 
alone the locus standi was refused. I 
must observe that the Petition of the 
Corporation of Glasgow was somewhat 
misleading, and that the Court were in- 
duced to believe they would effectively 
represent all parties concerned. That 
now appears not to be their intention, and 
if the hon. Member for the College Di- 
vision (Dr. Cameron) will withdraw the 
Resolution, the Court of locus standi will 
at once ré-hear the case. I wish to add 
that, with the Scotch Members who have 
spoken, and others whom I have con- 
sulted, I believe there is no reason why 
the right of a Corporation to be heard to 
the exclusion of traders should be put 
higher in Scotland than in England. 
*(12.47.) A OIVIL LORD ov tHe 
TREASURY (Sir Herpert Maxwe 
Wigton): I was prepared to offer a 
strenuous opposition to the Resolution 
because it seemed to me to amount toa 
re-consideration, and, perhaps, a reversal of 
the decision of the Court upstairs after a 
patient hearing of the case ; but, after the 
remarks which have been made by the 
hon. Member for the College Division, 
and the hon. Member for Perth (Mr. 
C.S. Parker), I feel that the promoters 
of the Bill would be scarcely justified in 
pressing their opposition further. The 
promoters have no desire to shut out any 
person or body of persons who have a 
just right to -be heard, and until it 
transpired yesterday that the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow only put in a formal 
appearance against the Bill, they did 
believe that the traders would have had 
a full opportunity of being heard. The 
promoters, therefore, are quite prepared 
to accept the Resolution, or one which 
I understand is to be substituted for it. 

*Dr. CAMERON : I am quite ready to 
withdraw the Resolution in favour of one 
referring the matter back again to the 
Court. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Ordered, That the case of the Warehousemen 
who as Traders have petitioned aguinst the 
North- British and Glasgow and South-Western 
Railway Companies’ Bill within the time limited 
by the Standing Orders be referred back to the 
Court of Referees, and that the said Court 
do sit and pyoceed forthwith.—(if7. Charles 
Parker.) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 7.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*(12.50.) Mr. LEA (Londonderry, S.) : 
In moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill I have to express my regret at the 
loss of one of our,Colleagues, who most 
earnestly desired to see this measure 
passed into law. I refer to the late Mr. 
Biggar. The importance of this Bill 
was recognised last year by -the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland when a 
very influential deputation waited upon 
him in Dublin Castle. The right hon. 
Gentleman told them that the time 
for argument had passed; that the 
case was before the country.; and that 
what we had to do was to get the 
measure disposed of without further 
delay. Thatis the feeling of the great 
majority of the people of Ireland. They 
desire and demand’ this legislation. No 
doubt some of our friends in England 
think that the time is not ripe for legis- 
lation so far as England is concerned. 
After the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion there can be little doubt as to the 
feeling of Wales. Nor can there be any 
doubt in regard to the view taken of the 
question in Scotland, and still Jess in 
regard to Ireland. I do not believe in 
legislation in advance of public opinion 
upon this subject; but with regard to 
Ireland I maintain that legislation lags 
behind public opinion. So much has that 
hpen the case that there have been 
doubts among some of our friends as to 
the competency of this Parliament to 
deal with the question, and I believe that 
after the long struggle we have had it 
behoves this House to pass the measure 
on this occasion, seeing that it will prove 
to the Irish people that we are ablé to 
legislate for their wants and wishes. I do 
not pretend that it can be passed 
unanimously, but the minority who are 
opposed to it consist chiefly of those who 
are engaged in the traffic in Ireland. In 
1878 a Bill dealing with this subject 
was passed, but it was a Bill limited to 
four years only, and since then it has 
formed the subject of an Annual Con- 
tinuance Bill. That is a most unsatis- 
factory state of things. If the measure 
is a good one it ought to be made per- 
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manent, and not left to an Annual Con- 
tinuance Bill. Nearly every year since 
the passing of the original Billan attempt 
has been make to deal with the question. 
In 1884 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow (Sir G. Treveleyan) brought in 
a Bill when Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
In 1887 the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. J. O'Connor) thought the 
question ought to be. considered, and 
asked the House to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee, and in 1888 a Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the working of 
the Act of 1878. That Committee made a 
most careful inquiry ; they heard a large 
number of witnesses ; and they had two 
Reports laid before them—one prepared 
by the Chairman, which, with slight 
amendments, wasagreed to; and the other 
by the hon. Member for Tipperary. It is 
upon the Amended Report of the Chair- 
man that the present Bill is founded. The 
Report of the hon. Member for Tipperary 
was directed against the Sunday Closing 
Act, but the only persons who voted in 
favour of it were the hon. Member him- 
self and the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
P. M‘Donald). The rest of the Com- 
mittee voted against it. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, S.): 
Two out of how many? How many Mem- 
bers of the Committee were present ? 

*Mr. LEA : Six or eight voted for the 
Chairman’s Report, and only two for 
that of the hon. Member for Tipperary. 

*Mr. P. MSDONALD (Sligo): Because 
the other four, who would have voted 
for it, were absent. 

*Mr. LEA: Then my hon. Friend 
the Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell) brought in a Bill for the 
earlier closing of public-houses on 
Saturday, which was passed by a large 
majority in this House, and was referred 
to the same Committee. Evidence was 
taken upon it, which was even stronger 
than the evidence in favour of the 
original Bill. The Committee reported 
the united Bill to the House, and it 
has been waiting ever since for an 
opportunity to have it dealt with. There 
were 35 witnesses called before the Com- 
mittee. Of these, 15 may be described 
as official witnesses. These official wit- 
nesses included the Recorder of Dublin, 
the Coroner of Dublin, District Inspectors 
for various counties, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police in Dublin, one or two 
Resident Magistrates, and Mr. Reid, the 

Mr. Lea 
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Chief Commissioner of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. It isa remarkable fact that 
not one of these witnesses disapproved 
of the Bill. Both as to the working of the 
Sunday Closing Act in the past and also 
as to the extreme desirability of short- 
ening the hours on Sunday and on 
Saturday night, all these independent 
witnesses reported favourably. The 
opinions were so strong that it seems to 
me unnecessary to quote them, but I 
desire to quote one or two words from 
the evidence of the Recorder of Dublin. 
That gentleman said— 

*‘Shorten the hours and the opportunity if 

you want to help the people.”’ 
These words do not seem very strong in 
the House of Commons, yet when I say 
that Mr. Faulkner came from a bed of 
sickness, after suffering a severe domestic 
loss,in order to earnestly entreat the 
Committee to pass the Bill, I think the 
words will carry great weight. Asked 
as to his experience of the Sunday 
Closing Act in the past, he said—and 
this applies only to Dublin, where a 
shortening of hours only has taken 
place— 3 

“J attribute it to the Sunday Closing Act 
and the vigilance of the police that crime has 
certainly decreased in Dublin, and that the 
misery is also less'than it was 11 years ago.” 
The Recorder of Dublin added that eight- 
tenths of the crime in Dublin arises 
through drink. The hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. J. O'Connor), in a dis- 
cussion in the House some time ago, 
referred to Mr. O’Donel, the Police Magis- 
trate in Dublin; but Mr. O’Donel gave 
evidence in favour of shortening the 
hours, and Mr. O’Donel also spoke of 
the drunkenness in Dublin. With 
regard to Saturday night, he said— 

“ Saturday is a terrible night for drunkenness 

and waste of wages.” 
That is a very strong expression of 
opinion. But Mr. O’Donel also said that 
80 per cent. of the drunkenness in 
Dublin arises from Saturday night 
drinking. The evidence of the Rev. 
Canon Sheehan, the earnest parish priest 
of Cork, greatly impressed the Com- 
mittee. He said— 

‘‘My own opinion is that Saturday early 
closing is a matter of vital consequence for our 
people.” 

And then, when asked with regard to 
Sunday closing, he said— 


‘‘ Total Sunday Closing is a matter of great, 
importance to the people.” ’ 
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Asked by the Chairman a question with 
regard to home drinking, which is one 
of the bugbears of all these Bills, the rev. 
gentleman said— 


*T do not believe it will have that effect in 
Cork.” 


There was one other witness I wish to 
specially mention. The city of London- 
derry is the largest city which has 
adopted the Sunday Closing Act. In 
1878 it was suggested that the city of 
Derry should be left out of the Act, but, 
in consequence of the strong feeling ex- 
pressed against the adoption of that 
course, that city was included. It is 
very interesting to hear that in that city, 
which has a population of about 30,000, 
the Sunday Closing Act has worked very 
well. Sir William Miller, the Mayor of 
the City of Derry, who, as a medical 
man, is well able to understand the 
benefit of an Act like this, appeared 
before the Committee, and gave us 
statistics in regard to drinking before 
and after the passing of the Act of 1878. 
Those statistics clearly proved what was 
said by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division (Sir 
G. Trevelyan) when, as Chief Secretary, 
he introduced a similar Bill to the House. 
Sir William Miller said the arrests for 
drunkenness have diminished one-half 
since the Act was in force. One would 
imagine that it would just be in the 
largest city under the Act where, if any- 
where, drunkenness would prevail, and 
yet during the eight years succeeding 
the commencement of the operation of 
the Act the arrests fur drunkenness in 
the City of Derry were 500 less than 
they had been in the eight years previous 
to the passing of the Act. Now, what 
is the opinion of witnesses who .did 
not give evidence before the Committee ? 
I do not propose to make many quota- 
tions from outside the evidence, but the 
Lord Primate of Ireland, who has signed 
a Petition presented to the House to-day 
in favour of this Bill, wrote a letter to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, begging, on 
behalf of himself and his rev. colleagues, 
the House to pass the Bill; and I have 
letters from other very eminent indivi- 
duals in Ireland—Archbishop Croke and 
Mr. Michael Davitt. Some hon. Members 
may differ upon political questions from 
the two latter gentlemen, but there is 
no man in the House who will say that 
Archbishop Croke and Mr. Michael 
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Davitt are not patriots of the highest 
type. Archbishop Croke presided at 
a Convention at which a resolution to the 
following effect was passed :— 

“‘ That this Convention approves of the Irish 

Sunday Closing Bill now before the House, and 
urges Parliament to pass it speedily in a 
permanent form, which will give the full 
benefit of the Act to the whole of Ireland ; and 
that this Convention also approves of the early 
closing on Saturday night of houses licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating drink.” 
That well expresses the opinions of Arch- 
bishop Croke. Mr. Michael Davitt was 
unable to attend the meeting, but he 
sent a letter in which this paragraph 
occurred— 

‘‘The fact that, poor as our country is, we 

waste over £11,000,000 a year on intoxicating 
drinks is a most deplorable one to dwell upon. 
Half that sum, needlessly wasted as it is now, 
would set every woollen mill in Ireland running 
to-morrow, and thereby be the means of keep- 
ing our young people at home instead of turn- 
ing out of the country for want of employ- 
ment.”’ 
Time prevents me quoting,as I had hoped 
to do, the opinions of many of the Bishops 
of Ireland, but I may say I believe that 
every Bishop of the Protestant Church is 
strongly in favour of this legislation, and 
that most of the Bishops of the Roman 
CatholicChurch are alsostrongly in favour 
of it. There are only two of the latter 
who are in any way opposed to it, and I 
do not think they wish that the present 
Act, as it exists now, should be lost or 
repealed. Turning to the opposition to 
the Bill, allow me to say that, judging 
from the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee, it is only the opposition of the 
trade that we have to fear or to deal with. 
The Recorder of Dublin seid— 

‘Outside the trade, I think all independent 
opinion is in favour of it.’’ 

And the Rey. Dr. Brown, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Ferns, in a letter he wrote in 
1888, said— 

‘*T am of opinion there are none opposed to 
the Sunday Closing of public houses except 
thuse who have a pecuniary interest in the sale 
of drink.” 
That is rather confirmed by the Amend- 

ents to the Bill, which appear on the 
Paper. ‘Lhe first Amendment is that in 
the name of the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. P. M‘Donald), and is to the effect—- 

‘*That it is inexpedient to proceed further 
with the consideration of a measure which pro- 
poses to place fresh restrictions upon an impor- 
tant Irish trade.” 


It is notorious that misery existed in 
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Ireland in consequence of drunkenness, 
and am I to understand that, in the 
opinion of the hon. Member, this measure 
is to be rejected because it is likely to 
stop the. sale of drink? Archbishop 
Croke, in a letter addressed to the 
Freeman’s Journal, on the 19th of March, 
said— 

“ The excessive use of strong drink is every- 

where hurtful and unhappily on the increase, 
and has been simply ruinous to Ireland. What 
need is there for me to recount to you its hideous 
and horrifying results}? It has made countless 
homes desolate ; it has given victims without 
number to the grave, the gaol, the prison, the 
workhuuse, the ocean.” 
And then he went on, in equally strong 
language, to regret the existence of 
drunkenness in Ireland. AmI to under- 
stand that that evil is still to exist in order 
that the trade may continue to prosper ? 
The next Amendment I propose to notice 
is that of the hon Member for Tipperary. 
The hon Gentleman intends to move— 

‘That, in view of the strong expression of 
opinion by the most influential representatives 
of large urban populations in Ireland hostile to 
any proposal for the extension of the Irish 
Sunday Closing Aot, this House deems it 
unsafe to further curtail the hours at present 
sanctioned for the opening of public houses on 
Sunday.” 

Task the hon. Member whereisthis strong 
expression of opinion? It does not 
appear in the evidence before the Com- 
mittee. What meetings have been held 
to show it? If there had been a large 
number of meetings held throughout 
Ireland expressing great antagonism to 
the Bill, the hon. Member might say 
there is a strong expression of opinion 
in opposition to the measure. But no 
such evidence came before the Com- 
mittee. [Cries of “Oh! oh!”] Mr. Reid, 
the Inspector General of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, said he had never heard of 
a single meeting outside Dublin against 
the Act of 1878. There was one meeting 
held in Dublin, but the evidence with 
regard to that meeting was that the 
room was not full. With that exception, 
I do not know of any public meeting in 
opposition to the Sunday Closing Act. 
There have been plenty of meetings held 
on the other side. There have been 
large meetings in Belfast and in Cork, 
and, last December, I attended a meeting 
in Dablin. If I may judge from 
copies of resolutions sent to me, there 
have been many meetings in favour of 
the Bill all over Ireland. The Mayors 
of Sligo and Waterford were called in 
Mr. Lea 
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the Committee against the Bill, but both 
of them said that public opinion in their 
cities was quite apathetic. It may, 
therefore, be taken that even in those 
places there is no opposition against the 
Act except that of the trade. The great 
opposition to the measure always has 
been that it will lead to secret drinking. 
If that could be proved it would certainly 
be a very sound reason for opposing the 
measure. But that was alleged against 
the original Bill passed in 1878. What 
was the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee? That it has not led to secret 
drinking. The Chief Commissioner of 
the Dublin police, the District Inspectors 
of Belfast, Waterford, Sligo, Clonmel, and 
Limerick, Sir William Miller,the Recorder 
of Dublin, and the Rev. Canon Sheehan, 
all agree that there are no bogus clubs 
and no increase of shebeening. It is, there- 
fore, clear that there is no fear of secret 
drinking if this Bill is passed. Another 
hon. Member (Mr. O’Hanlon) has an 
Amendment on the Paper to the effect 
that it is especially convenient to the 
poorer classes of the people to make their 
purchases up to 11 o’clock on Saturday 

night, and that— 


‘* As in the greater number of cases in these 
cities and towns, the grocery and liquor trades 
are combined, it would bea great deprivation 
anda serious inconvenience to the people if 
chey were prevented from making their neces- 
sary purchases us hitherto.’’ 
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The evidence given before the Commit- 
tee goes to show that it will be no great 
inconvenience to the people, but just the 
contrary. Most of the wages in Ireland 
are paid between 1 and 3 o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon, and often men spend 
a large part of their wages in the public- 
houses, going home late in the evening, 
and handing over the balance to their 
wives, to provide for the necessities of the 
families. A change in the law that will 
compel the heads of households to pro- 
vide the necessaries for the families at 
an earlier hour than 11 o’clock on Satar- 
day night will, undoubtedly, be a most 
beneficial one ; it will tend very much 
to the sobriety of the people and to the 
comfort of their homes. Another Amend- 
ment refers to the dwellings of the 
poor. I greatly sympathise with that 
Amendment. ‘The House will agree that 
improved dwellings for the people will 
tend to the sobriety of the people, but 
the Recorder of Dublin stated in his 
evidence that it is not only improved 
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dwellings that will improve. the labour- 
ing classes. That gentleman said also, 
that at the present time there are 
32,000 families in Dublin living in 7,000 
houses; and he added, that the cause 
of this,’ in great measure, is drink 
Again, it is said that the Bill, if 
passed, will be an infringement of 
the liberties of the people. All 
restrictive legislation of this kind must 
lead to an infringement of liberty ; but 
I believe that the great bulk of the 
population believe that restrictions are 
necessary. The labouring classes, who 
know the evil and the misery caused by 
an excessive use of drink, will not be 
unwilling to make the sacrifices demanded 
of them. I am thankful that this 
measure is supported by men of all Parties 
in the House. In Ireland this is not 
looked upon as a Party question, but as a 
social question, commanding the approval 
of the best men of all classes. J com- 
mend the Bill to the House because the 
working of the Act of 1878 has been so 
satisfactory. I beg to move the Second 
Reading. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Lea.) 


*(1.26.) Mr. PIERCE MAHONY 
(Meath, N.): I rise to support the 
Second Reading of this Bill. The 
original Sunday Closing Bill was 
brought forward with the almost 
unanimous approval of the Irish 
Members of all Parties, but for a con- 
siderable period the House refused to 
legislate on the subject. When the 
House did legislate, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Tipperary will admit the 
legislation had the consent and approval 
of the vast majority of the Irish people. 
So strong was the feeling in Ireland on 
the subject of Sunday Closing that 
before the House of Commons made 
Sunday Closing the law of the land, 
there were certain districts in Ireland 
where public opinion was actually able 
to put in operation Sunday Closing with- 
out an Act of Parliament at all. This 
Act expired, and it has been combined 
in the annual Bill for the continuance 
of expiring laws. So far as I and my 
Colleagues are concerned, matters might 
have rested there, but the opponents of 
the measure insisted upon it being 
referred to a Select Committee. The 
Select Committee reported in favour of 
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the measure. Surely, therefore, it is not 
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the supporters of the measure who 
ought to be called upon to prove that the 
measure has the support of the great 
mass of the people of Ireland, but it is 
the opponents of the Act who ought to 
prove, if they can, that it has not 
the support of the Irish people. 
We are told that Sunday Closing in 
Ireland has not been successful in some 
of the country districts. Now, that is a 
matter on which I can speak with some 
personal experience, or, at least, of one 
district. Ido not forget the state of the 
country roads in that district on Sundays 
before Sunday Closing was the law of the 
land, and I cannot be blind to the im- 
provement since the Act was passed. I 
am quite aware that the Act is not 
worked as it. should be by the Irish 
police, but the Irish police have what 
they considera more important duty to 
perform, in looking after dangerous 
characters like myself. In their view 
this is far more important than detecting 
infringements of the Sunday Closing 
Act. I think the state of the police in 
Ireland is admirably illustrated by a 
little anecdote I have from a lady friend 
resident in a village in the South of Ire- 
land. Twomen were fighting in the 
centre of a small crowd when a sergeant 
of police and a few of his men cameon 
the scene. ‘‘ What is the meaning,” said 
the sergeant, “ of this mis-conductious be- 
haviour ?” “Sure, sergeant,” answered 
one in the crowd, “It’s only a little 
matter between ourselves; its nothing 
against the Government or Coercion.” 
So the sergeant with his men 
retired to the barracks, and the fight was 
continued. Now, of course, I cannot 
belp being aware of the feeling among 
many of my Colleagues in opposition to 
this Bill, and, although I am but a young 
Member, I hope they will bear 
with me while I say a few words on this 
point. Itis a matter of notoriety that 
the leader of our Party does not vote 
on this occasion. We know perfectly 
well that his position is one of absolute 
neutrality. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: He spoke and 
voted on it last time. 

*Mr. PIERCE MAHONY: I still 
maintain that 1 am right im saying 
that our leader has taken up a 
position of neutrality. It is not a 
Party question with which the Irish 
Party are concerned, and I admit 
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the wisdom our leader has shown in 
not taking a position on either side, 
for he knows perfectly well that if he 
did take either side that would influence 
a large number of his followers, but this 
has not been, and never will be, a Party 
question, and he is wise in not acting as 
the leader of the Party. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: He spoke in 
favour of the Bill. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! The hon. Member will have the 
opportunity of making a speech presently, 
and of explaining any difference of 
opinion he may hold. 

*Mr. PIERCE MAHONY: A number 
of my Colleagues have adopted the decision 
that they are best following our leader 
by taking no part in the debate. Now, 
I would ask them to consider the 
diffzrence in their position and that of 
my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell.) Our Party are 
not united on this subject, and I 
must say that my view of the matter is 
this, that it does not matter a straw to 
the Party which position, in regard to 
this Bill, I, or any individual Member of 
the Party may take, and Members who 
think they ought not to take any posi- 
tion in regard to it, attach, if I may say 
so without offence, a little too much 
importance to their individual position 
as members of the Party. Another 
point that is urged by some members of 
the Party, is that, as a matter of principle, 
we ought not to vote for Sunday Closing 
until we have an opportunity of 
making the alteration of the law in a 
Home Rule Parliament. They complain 
that it might throw further power into 
the hands of the Government. One of 
my hon. Friends says “So it would.” 
Now, the only power the passing of this 
Bill could possibly put into the hands of 
the Government would be in certain 
cases where the police might bring pro- 
secutions against publicans for a breach 
of the Sunday Closing Law. But they 
cannot bring such a prosecution unless a 
breach of the Act has actually taken 
place, and it would be a prosecution, not 
under the Coercion Act, but before an 
ordinary Bench of Magistrates, and my 
experience of Irish Magistrates is that 
they certainly are not given to taking 
an adverse view of the conduct of pub- 
licans; if there is any complaint it is 
that they do not convict readily 
enough. . There is no _ contention, 

Mr, Pierce Mahony 
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so far as I can see, that any 
injustice would be done ; it is merely an 
assertion that certain offences may becom- 
mitted for which men may be punished, 
and they would be rightly punished, 
Then as regards the matter of principle 
that we are not to take any legislation 
until we get it from a Home Rule Par. 
liament. I could understand there would 
be something in that argumert if it were 
applied all round. But it is not applied 
all round. What about the Drainage 
Bills of last Session? What about the 
Light Railways Bill? Itis right to join 
with the Government to pass a Bill for 
making Light Railways in Ireland ; it is 
right to co-operate with the Government 
to provide the means for draining a few 
wretched acres of land in some district in 
Treland ; but when, instead of a few acres 
of land, you have human beings, tens of 
thousands of degraded men and helpless 
women ruined, their homes destroyed 
and made perfect hells upon earth, tens 
of thousands of little children neglectedor 
fitted only for lives of infamy and crime, 
then we are to be told that, as ‘a matter 
of principle, we ought not to join with 
the Government to provide a remedy for 
some of these evils! I do appeal to my 
Colleagues most earnestly to consider 
what this means. If they can support a 
Bill for the drainage of a few acres of 
land, if there is no breach of principle 
in that, surely to goodness they can 
support, in every possible way, a Bill 
which will give some help, some pro- 
tection, to tens of thousands of their 
fellow countrymen who are suffering 
from this accursed trade in drink. Now, 
what do we hope to do by this Bill? No 
sane man hopes to make a people sober 
by legislation ; but we know that a cry is 
going up from thousands of p or, weak, 
miserable creatures who want to be 
protected, who ask to be protected 
from their own weakness, their own 
folly. We want to try to remove, in 
some degree, temptation from the paths 
of men of this kind ; and we propose to 
do it chiefly on the day dedicated to the 
service of Him who has never refused to 
listen to the prayer of the helpless. No 
question of Party arises ; every Member 
will vote according to his individual 
feeling and conscience. It is no Party 
question in this country, nor is it in Ire- 
land. Though my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tipperary and I are not united in 
our views on this subject, that does not 
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interfere one whit with the cordial fellow- 
ship with which we work on every other 
sabject. I have been led beyond the 
length of time I intended to occupy in 
seconding the Motion for the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 

*(1.40.) Mr. P. M‘DONALD : I rise 
to move the Amendment standing 
in my name, and I do so with 
mixed feelings of indignation and 
gratification, of indignation at the con- 
duct of the Government on this occasion, 
and of gratification at what I believe 
will be the consequence of their action, 
in the alienation of their best supporters 
in this country. We know how the 
Government have acted upon this very 
question, although not this very Bill, 
when they went in a solid body into the 
Lobby against the Bill then before the 
House, and yet, only last night, they 
went in a solid body to the other side in 
support of this Bill. But, strangely 
enough, they sent one of their Members, 
the Patronage Secretary, into the other 
Lobby to represent them, and to make 
believe to the traders of Engl: ni that, 
they are not in favour of passing a 
Bill of this kind. It is true this hon. 
Gentleman was not alone from the Con- 
servative side, but he was alone as 
representing the Government. We had 
several independent Members from 
the other side supporting us, and I 
am hopeful of their support in the future, 
and, although I condemn the Govern- 
ment for their action, it is my duty, and 
I do it heartily, to tender to those 
hon. Members the gratitude of the 
trade whose rights they have  en- 
deavoured to maintain. I need hardly 
remind the House that, in sending the 
Patronage Secretary to represent the 
Government last night in our Lobby, it 
was in view of a very near General 
Election, but I doubt very much 
whether this will carry great weight. 
I may say the trade in England 
will not be hoodwinked by such flimsy 
pretences. 1 tell the trade they will be 
betrayed by the Government when the 
Government think it expedient. The 
Chief Secretary, last nigbt, as the mouth- 
piece of the Government, in a very 
amusing manner told us it was a game 
of chance, as between promoters and 
opponents of the Bill, and he said, as in 
all games of chance, if you do not get a 
good hand why you may changeit. But 
T never knew that this was the rule in a 
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game of chance, and I think the right 
hon. Gentleman shows he has more 
knowledge of “golf” than of “nap,” 
when he makes such a_ statement. 
Unquestionably the Government may 
“look out for squalls” among their 
friends the licensed traders of England. 
They can no longer go before the electors 
with the cry of “Beer and Bible.” 
Perhaps they may try the cry of “Rum 
and Righteousness,” but the rum will be 
predominant. The hon. Member for 
North Derby, who has introduced this Bill 
said no meetings have been held to pro- 
test against the Bill. Well, the only 
meetings I have heard of in 
connection with this subject have 
been those organised by professional 
and non - professional agitators, the 
same speakers turning up again and 
again in different parts of the country. 
[Cries of “No.”] Yes, and if my hon. 
Friend who interrupts had reed the 
papers as carefully as I have he 
would know I am _ correct. My 
hon. Friend and Colleague the Member 
for Meath, went, I think, a little out 
of his way in dragging the leader of our 
Party into this question, and, in this, did 
not display his usual judgment. But as 
he has done so, I deem it my duty to 
say that our leader has spoken on the 
question, and he spoke to this purpose 
he expressed his desire that the question 
should be left over until such time as we 
could settle it with our other local 
affairs. If he did not speak against the 
Bill, he certainly did not speak in favour 
of it. 

An hon. Memrer: He did not vote. 

*Mr. P. M‘DONALD: No prosecutions, 
it has been said, have taken place under 
the Act, and 1 think I can give a plain 
reason for that. It is simply this, for 
the last seven years the police have been 
otherwise engaged, and have had too 
much to do in another direction. They 
look upon ordinary police duties as 
entirely beneath them. They do not 
think of making arrests for drunkenness, 
and the police themselves have been the 
most flagrant breakers of the Licence 
Laws in Ireland. It has been said that 
the voice of Ireland has not been raised 
against the measure, but I ask, Hes there 
been any demand in Ireland for it? Cer- 
tainly not. Bishops and priests in Ireland, 
who in a matter of this kind represent 
the great body of the people, have not 
collectively m:de any such demand. It 
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is true that some 10 or 12 letters were 
elicited furtively, simply because one of 
the paid Secretaries of the Association 
wrote to the Bishops, and naturally pub- 
lished their Lordships’ replies ; but that, 
I think, cannot be construed into a 
demand from the Bishops of Ireland ; 
and I may say that, although all were 
written to, only half the number did 
reply. No; the demand for this is made 
by one class only, and that demand is due 
to fanaticai pertinacity on the part of pro- 
fessional agitators. ‘To their action the 
introduction of the Bill the year before 
last was due, and, resulting from that, 
the reference to a Select Committee. I 
need hardly remind the Houses how such 
Committees are formed. Mainly at the 
direction, and entirely within the discre- 
tion, of the Whips of the Party. If the 
Whip is in support of the measure, he 
will nominate his friends upon it. Cer- 
tainly we had on that Committee one 
Gentleman to whose perfect impartiality 
in every respect I am glad to bear testi- 
mony—lI mean the Attorney General for 
Ireland. He was ready to act fairly: to 
both sides, but in the face of the consti- 
tution of the Committee in the proportion 
of nine to six, it was not to be supposed 
that the joint Report to be drawn 
up would be other than one-sided. 
It was in consequence of this that the 
hon. Member for Tipperary and I drew 
up another Report. We received evi- 
dence, I may say, from almost every 
representative man in Ireland. This 
evidence I will not now go into, but I 
will refer to the evidence of the Mayor 
of Sligo, because the hon. Member for 
South Derry has alluded to him; and I 
may say,in addition, that tle hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke so fully on the evi- 
dence given before the Committee 
applied himself solely and entirely to 
the evidence in favour of his own view, 
and did not, as he might have done, say 
a word or two in justice to the other 
side. The Mayor of Sligo has been re- 
ferred to as if his evidence was in favour 
of the Bill. He, in answer to the ques- 
tion put to him, said— 

“There is as much drink sold in Sligo on 
Sunday as if all the public houses were open ; 
but the sale is confined to the low public houses 
and shebveng, and the drink supplied in these 
places is extremely bad.’’ 
Well, I am sure that is not in favour of 
the Bill. Further, the same witness 
said— 
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“In my opinion, the earlier closing on Satur- 
day, if followed by the total closing on Sun. 
day would lead to an increase in the amount of 
drink taken home by the people, and would also 
increase the illicit traffic both on Saturday 
night and Sunday.” 


Well, that is not in favour of the Bill. 
The witness goes on, in answer to other 
questions, to express his opinion that 
totalclosing on Sunday would be injurious 
in Sligo to a large number of people, and 
that the bad habits of some of the people 
would not be cured thereby. This only 
corroborates what my hon. Friend the 
Member for Meath has said, and in which 
all men of influence, religious and social, 
agree, that Acts of Parliament do not 
compel sobriety. There is no Bishop in 
Ireland who is not engaged: at the per- 
sent moment in promoting a scheme 
which will be, as it were, a renewal of 
the Temperance League associated with 
the name of Father Mathew. The 
movement has met with the acquiescence 
of the priests and people, and I, for one, 
am a hearty supporter of it. I can tell 
the House that one, Father Mathew, could 
do more good in the direction of temper- 
ance than a million of Tyrone spouters 
and hundreds of Acts of Parliament. A 
Welsh Sunday Closing Commission was 
appointed recently, and the Commis- 
sioners have reported that, in those 
districts in which the principle of the 
Act was undonbtedly in harmony with 
the wishes and feelings of the majority of 
the people, it is least needed as a means of 
securing sobriety, whereas in those parts 
of Wales in which the principle is not 
generally accepted, its provisions have 
been constantly evaded. “We cannot, 
on the face of the evidence before us, 
say that the effect has been salutary.” 
Now, Sir, that, summarised, means that 
where Sunday Closing is necessary its 
adoption in Wales has done evil instead 
of good, and that where it was not neces- 
sary it produced no effect either for good 
or for evil. The Commissioners further 
say that in Cardiff and the mining dis- 
tricts the Act cannot be said to have 
diminished intemperance, and, finally,they 
say they “ must dismiss, as impracticable, 
the proposal to close public-houses on 
Sundays.” Could any Report more 
strongly condemn the principle which 1 
is now sought to be permanently enforced 
in Ireland? Even worse effects have 
been produced by Sunday Closing in 
Scotland. I find, on reference to Scotch 
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pers, that on several recent Sundays 
the police of Glasgow have been making 
raids on shebeen houses; that they 
have arrested many men and women, 
when they have been taken to the station 
midst yelling and shouting crowds—a 
retty spectacle for a Sabbath—that they 
o. seized large quantities of beer and 
spirits, and that, in some cases, they have 
come across illicit stills. In one case— 
it was, I think, on the 16th March—they 
made a descent on a house, arrested 12 
persons, and seiz2d 280 pint bottles of 
beer, nine bottles of whisky, 22 bottles 
of lemonade, and 63 empty beer bottles. 
At a second visit to the same 
house 13 persons were taken into 
custody. At another house eight men 
and three women were arrested, and as 
the prisoners and the liquor were being 
conveyed tw the poliee office a large crowd 
assembled, stones were thrown at the 
police, and a gallon jar of whisky broken. 
Similar seizures to these were made on 
succeeding Sundays, and even last Sun- 
day a second descent was made on the 
house of a man named Pack, who evi- 
dently had not been deterred from 
carrying on this improper trade by 
previous police raids. On this occasion 
329 bottles of beer were seized. I -hope 
the hon. Member who moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill will take to heart 
the lessons taught by Scotch and Welsh 
experience. We do not in Ireland want 
to see such scenes as have recently dis- 
graced Glasgow on Sundays, and I appeal 
to the Government to save us from such 
deplorable degradation. At least, do not 
force this Bill on us now. Wait, rather, 
until we have the management of our 
own affairs. This question has never 
yet been submitted to the Irish con- 
stituencies ; the opinion of the Irish 
people has never yet been taken on it, 
and that being so, and with the ex- 
perience of Scotland and Wales before 
us, Task the House to reject the Bill and 
to accept the -Amendment which stands 
in my name. (2.28.) 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’? to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
**in the opinion of this House, it is inexpedient 
to proceed further with the consideration of a 
measure which proposes to place fresh restric- 
ions upon an important Irish trade, and which 
in its present shape has never been submitted 
to the judgment of the Irish constituencies, 
and also with regard to which no adequate 
steps have at any time been taken to ascertain 
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the sense of the people of Ireland,”—(Mr 
Peter M‘Dorald,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*(2.43.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): 
Mr. Deputy Speaker, I rise to support 
the Amendment which stands in the 
name of my hon. Friend. I cannot say 
that I like altogether the wording of the 
Amendment, nor that portion of it which 
refers to the expediency of proceeding 
with this Bill on the ground of its 
placing restrictions on an important Irish 
trade. I do not altogether hold with 
that. But I support the Amendment 
on account of the embodiment of these 
words :— 

‘‘That this Bill, in its present shape, has 
never been submitted to the judgment of the 
Irish constituencies, and also with regard to 
which no adequate steps have at any time been 
taken to ascertain the sense of the people of 
Ireland.” 

I entirely dissent from the proposition 
laid down by the Mover of the Bill, when 
he says that there was no opposition to 
Sunday Closing except those pecuniarily 
interested in the sale of drink. That 
statement was most uncalled for, and 
was not justified, and certainly it is 
repudiated by me and many of my 
Colleagues. We discuss this question on 
the broad ground of principle, and we 
allege that Bills of this kind do not tend 
to promote temperance ; on the contrary, 
they have rather a mischievous effect the 
other way. Whether we discuss early 
Saturday Closing or Sunday Closing, we 
discuss it on broad grounds, and with no 
interest, direct or indirect, in the per- 
petuation of the drink traffic. We are 
as strongly and conscientiously opposed to 
drunkennessof any sort asany hon. Mem- 
bers in this House. The gravamen of 
proof in support of this Bill lies on its 
proposers. What proof have they given 
that the people of Ireland desire this 
legislation. I meet the assertion 
with an absolute denial. I can quote, in 
support of my contention, speeches of the 
Mover of the Bill, in which he said that 
the people of Ireland were quite apathetic 
on this matter. But I contend that so 
far as feeling in favour of the Bill has 
been ascertained, that it is an artificially 
fostered and created opinion—created 
by agitators who, I do not say otherwise, 
proceed on conscientious motives and 
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high principles. But this agitation has 
been confined to a few Associations of 
professed teetotallers, who have never 
consulted the feeling of the vast majority 
of the people of Ireland. We oppose this 
Bill because it contains all the elements 
of coercive legislation. You cannot 
make people sober by Act of Parliament, 
and, undoubtedly, the experience of other 
places outside Ireland has not been such 
as to justify other coercive legislation in 
this direction. The Mover of the Bill 
says it is desired by the people of Ire- 
land, but when I turn to the evidence of 
the Committee I find that, as far as that 
goes, the evidence is the other way. The 
trades of Dublin, Cork, Limerickand Water- 
ford have held public meetings, where 
this very important question has been 
submitted to open meeting —to the 
deliberation of those for whom it is 
primarily intended. At all these meet- 
ings the audiences carried resolutions by 
Sweeping majorities against the hon. 
Member’s Bill. At Cork, 12 months 
ago, a meeting was held in the 
Mechanics’ Hall. [An hon. Memper: A 
ticket meeting.} Yes, but the tickets 
were procurable by any tradesman who 
chose to apply. The mecting was re- 
presentative of all tradesmen, skilled and 
unskilled, and the vast majority of the 
meeting were against legislation of this 
kind. The President of the Cork Trades 
gave evideuce against the Bill. 

*Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : I beg 
pardon. Mr. Monro did not give 
evidence against the Bill. 

*Mr. FLYNN: I will deal with Mr. 
Monro’s evidence in a moment or two. 
This Bill is not asked for by the people 
of Ireland ; certainly not; no large sec- 
tion of the working classes, who are 
supposed to be most interested in the 
measure, demand it; and, therefore, it 
is a class of legislation of a most unfair 
and anomalous character. I find that 
Mr. Monro, President of the Trades 
Council of Belfast, in reply to a question 
put to him, ssid he believed Sunday 
Closing would lead to more illicit drink- 
ing than at present ; that was to say, that 
after the legal hours of closing publicans 
would sell after hours; it would lead to 
shebeening, or selling without a licence. 

*Mr. JOHNSTON : Read Answer 9164 
of the Report. 

*Mr. FLYNN: I have not got the 
Report in my hand. I cannot travel 
about with the Blue Books, and have 
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got my extracts in a handy form, 
If we turn to page 13 of the Report we 
find that Mr. Crean, a teetotaller, who 
is a Town Councillor, or at any rate a 
person occupying a representative posi- 
tion in the city of Cork, and who spoke 
on behalf of the trade of Cork, that 
gentleman said he had made it his busi. 
ness to mix himself up with the people 
before the Bill was introduced, and had 
made it his business to look round the 
city, going both to the lowest dens and 
the highest hotels. He had found that 
there was very little shebeening in Cork, 
but he believed there would be more if 
the houses were closed on Sunday. That 
was rather strong evidence for a man in- 
terested in temperance. But, as I have 
said, I think the burden of proof lies on 
the promoters of this Bill, and it is for 
them to show there is a strong public 
demand for it. When the hon. Member 
for South Derry said there was an 
apathetic feeling in Ireland in regard to 
this matter he was giving away his case. 
This Bill goes further than that of 1878, 
which exempted five of the great towns, 
for it is now proposed to include those 
places ; therefore, I urge that the burden 
of procf assuredly lies with its supporters 
as to the demand for Sunday Closing in 
those places. The demand really pro- 
ceeds from honest -minded and con- 
scientious fanatics, who think, however 
mistakenly, that the Bill will lead to 
temperance. We can prove that it leads 
to nothing of the kind. We have evidence 
that Cork, where Sunday Closing is not 
now in operation, is a temperate city, and 
has been so for generations, and we on 
these Benches contend that our efforts 
tend in the direction of temperance, in 
the progress of which we are as much 
interested as the supporters of this Bill. 
The hon. Member for South Derry, com- 
menting on the evidence given before the 
Committee, said, thatall through the oficial 
Report was in favour of Sunday Closing, 
and referred to District Inspectors and 
Resident Magistrates, and of many others 
who go towards making up the official 
hierarchy of Ireland. But we deny 
that the men he quoted are representative 
men, and we say that the Mayors of towns 
and cities, and the priests and others 
who come forward to give indepen- 
dent evidence, are more to be relied on 
for unbiased testimony than the official 
witnesses. I find, however, that Mr. 
O’Donnell, the Police Magistrate of 
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Dublin, who is one of the Magistrates 
who do not take their instructions from 
the Chief Secretary and who possess an 
amount of independence not found 
among the magistracy elsewhere, gave 
evidence that was strongly against 
Sunday Closing, believing it would lead 
toan increase of drinking and shebeen 
houses and bogus clubs, and other modes 
of secret indulgence in liquor, such as 
would be deplored by the promoters of the 
Bill. I do not go into the question whether 
Sunday closing has been a success in the 
country districts; but I know that in 
large numbers of country towns, where 
the front doors of the public house are 
shut, the back doors are open, and that 
a kind of amity prevails between the 
police and their natural enemies, the 
people who are to be found drinking 
together on the Sunday. I know that 
this has been frequently reported to me 
in my constituency, and I offer the fact for 
the consideration of the House ; as to the 
great cities, in Dublin there are a certain 
number of bogus clubs, like those spoken 
of at Cardiff, and we say that if you close 
on Sundays the respectable houses, you 
will open the doors of shebeens and 
bogus clubs. Jf the people cannot get 
reasonable refreshments in the usual 
places they will go to worse drinking 
houses, as is shown by the evidence 
given before the Committee on the 
operation of the Welsh Act. The Report 
of that Committee shows that, in Cardiff, 
the general tenour of the evidence is to 
the effect that there is an improvement 
in the state of the main streets, but this 
does not extend to places outside the 
town, nor to the poorer and less con- 
spicuous parts of that borough. The 
Rev. David Young says there is great 
improvement in the streets, but he is far 
from positive that it has not been gained 
at the expense of an increase of drink in 
private houses. The Rev. A. Gore gives 
evidence of a similar character, and so 
does the Rev. S. B. Wade. Inspector 
Evans, of Llanelly, says the streets are 
more ord:rly, but there has been more 
drunkenness amongst people returning 
from excursions. There is a large 
volume of evidence of this character 
with regard to the operation of the Acts 
in some of the principal towns of Wales. 
Summing upthe Reports of the Committee, 
we have a set of figures of the most 
alarming character, which ought to 
make the adyocates of this quasi-tem- 
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perance legislation pause before pressing 
such measures on the country. Under 
the head of “Convictions for Drunken- 
ness,” the Committee compare the years 
between 1877 and 1881 with those 
between 1884 and 1888. They say there 
are nine county divisions, in six of which 
the Returns show a slight improvement, 
whilst in the remainder the result is 
unfavourable to the Act; and the same 
is the case in the boroughs of Cardiff, 
Neath, and Carmarthen. There isin the 
Report an immense volume of evidence 
dealing with the establishment of bogus 
clubs, and the means by which men 
obtain drink when it is denied to them 
in a legitimate way. On the old 
principle that forbidden fruit is the 
sweetest, there ought to be much to 
make the House hesitate to pass legis- 
lation of this kind. Houses that are 
enabled to supply refreshments on the 
Sunday are under the control of the 
Authorities. They are subject to Excise 
regulations, and to the control of the 
local police, and there is, consequently, 
a large amount of wholesome restraint 
exercised over them. When, however, 
such houses are closed, and you have 
substituted for them these hideous dens 
of drink and drunkenness, no check can 
possibly be enforced, and there is no 
guarantee that drink will not go on to 
an alarming extent. Mr. David James, 
a strong supporter of the Act, gave 
evidence before the Commission, and said 
that clubs sprang up immediately after 
the measure wasput inforce. Before 1883 
these places never came under the notice 
of the police; but between 1883 and 
1885 as many as 141 sprang into exis- 
tence, and of these many were devoted 
entirely to the purposes of Saturday 
night and Sunday drinking. The Mayor 
of the populous borough of Swansea 
stated that no convictions with regard to 
clubs occurred until October, 1888 ; but 
in that year there were 33 convictions, 
while the Chief Constable declared that a 
iarge number of bogus clabs sprang into 
existence in Swansea, owing to the fact 
that the ordinary houses were closed. 
Well, Sir, we object to a measure which 
is likely to be attended with serious 
consequences of this kind being extended 
to Ireland. But, at any rate, if you do 
apply such a measure to Ireland, you 
must first obtain the opinions of the 
people most concerned. The manufac- 
tured opinion which is produced by my 
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hon. Friends in favour of the Bill ought 
not to prevail against the views of the 
people who are directly interested in the 
question. If you close public houses 
during the present hours of opening, you 
must. follow that to its logical conclusion, 
and deal with the wealthier classes. The 
working man is as fully entitled to 
reasonable refreshment as a member 
of the Carlton Club or the Reform 
Club. Unless you deal with the 
clubs as well as with the public- 
houses, this is class legislation of a 
most improper and unfair character. I 
do not believe for a moment that if the 
public houses were closed in the large 
towns of Ireland the cause of temperance 
would be thereby promoted. You may 
diminish temptations to drink in one 
respect ; but beware that you do not place 
other temptations in the way of the 
people. The burden of proof lies on the 
supporters of this Bill, and they are 
bound to show that there is a large body 
of public opinion in its favour. How 
would an opinion in favour of the Bill 
be shown? By a demand for it. I 
should be prepared to re-consider this 
matter if it were submitted to the Irish 
Party as a whole, and if we had Local 
Bodies established capable of deciding the 
wants of the localities. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath, it seemed to me, rather 
went beyond the limits of ordinary 
debate in referring, as he did, to the 
opinions of the leaders of this Party ; 
but in the point to which he referred 1 
have had an opportunity of refreshing 
my mind, and I find that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) followed a different course to 
that alleged. He was originally in 
favour of Sunday Closing, having voted 
for it here ; but his experience in Ireland 


and elsewhere has led him to change his. 


mind. But however that may be, the 
hon. Member for Cork, on the broad 
issue, holds that this is entirely 
a question to, be settled by the 
Irish Representatives themselves, and 
not by many hon. Members in this 
House, who will vote for Sunday Closing 
in Ireland, but will not dare to vote for 
it in England, for fear of affronting a 
certain portion of their constituents. I 
say that the hon. Member who votes for 
Sunday Closing in Ireland, and takes an 
opposite view of the matter as affecting 
England, acts inconsistently and dis- 
honestly. And yet there were some 
Mr. Flynn 
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who took up that position on the last 
occasion, and 1 have no doubt there are 
some who will do so to-day. I would 
say to such Members, “ If the thing ig 
good, let us have it all round.” Let ug 
be guided by local opinions, and put the 
administration of the law in the hands 
of the Local Authorities. As to the 
meetings in favour of the Bill to which 
reference has been made, they have always 
been composed of professed friends of 
temperance—[“ Hear, hear!”]—let me 
finish the sentence— who belong to 
certain Associations, whose ultimate aim 
and object is to bring about the total 
suppression of the drink traffic, and who 
are altogether opposed to every kind of 


dealing with intoxicating liquor.’ Ideny ~ 


the right of these people to arrogate to 
themselves the title of exponents of 
public opinion on this Sunday C osing 
Question. The public in Ireland does 
not listen to them, and never means to. 
No doubt they can get up a large meeting 
in Cork, but only of their own party ; and 
I would challenge them to point toa 
case where a meeting in reference to 
Sunday Closing has been held, and the 
public have been freely admitted, and 
resolutions in favour of this Bill have 
been carried. I take issue with the 
promoters of this measure at the very 
outset—on the question of broad 
principle. I would use against them 
the old argument— 

“Tf A and B take too much drink on the 
Sunday is that any reason why the men repre- 
sented by the rest of the alphabet should be 
deprived of the opportunity of obtaining 
legitimate refreshment on that day, which ig 
their natural right ?”’ 


I say that so far as popular opinion in 
Ireland is concerned, as expressed before 
Parliamentary Committees, it is not 
with the promoters of the Bill, but all 
the other way, the only supporters of 
this measure having been a few cranks 
and half-a-dozen  teetotallers—and I 
submit that temperance does not neces- 
sarily) imply teetotalism. The hon. 
Member for Meath drew a terrible 
picture of the evils arising from drunk- 
enness, and I have no doubt that the 
majority of men in this House will join 
with him in denouncing those evils ; but 
surely his picture would apply to other 
days of the week as well as Sunday. Is 
not drunkenness as bad on Wednesday 
or Thursday as on Sunday? Does it not 
produce as much demoralisation and as 
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much suffering to wives and families? 
No doubt it does ; therefore, I say it is 
unreasonable, for the sake of a Sab- 
patarian sentimentality, to punish the 
many for the shortcomings of a few. 
The question is, “ Are you likely to 
promote temperance by this Bill?” 
I do not think you are, judging from 
experience of Sunday closing in Scotland 
and in Wales, and I, therefore, ask the 
House to hesitate before sending this 
legislation to Ireland. Above all, I 
would ask the House to remember that 
there has been no demand of a popular 
character from Ireland for this mea- 
gure. 

*(3.22.) Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL 
ror IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin 
University): I rise to take part in 
this Debate and to support the 
Second Reading of the Bill, not as a 
Member of the Government, but as an 
Irish Member representing a constitu- 
ency the overwhelming majority of 
which is in favour of the measure. 
That constituency, composed largely of 
members of the learned professions 
scattered throughout Ireland, has ex- 
ceptional opportunities of forming an 
opinion on the subject of the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors. Members of my 
own profession become acquainted with 
one aspect of this question in Courts of 
Justice. Clergymen and medical men 
study it from other points of view. 
There is another reason why I desire 
to take part in this Debate. I had 
the honour of presiding over the Select 


. Committee to which this Bill was re- 


ferred, and I have thus been afforded an 
exceptional opportunity of acquiring 
a great deal of information on the sub- 
ject. I must say I entered upon the 
inquiry with an open mind, but at its 
conclusion I had very definite yiews. 
I think the Committee over which I 
presided, and the House and the coun- 
try, are to be congratulated on the fact 
that there were Members of that Com- 


mittee who held strong views in opposi-, 


tion to those which I myself, at all events 
ultimately, adopted on the question of 
Sunday and Saturday Closing. There 
were two Members of the Committee— 
the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. J. 
O'Connor) and the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. P. M‘Donald) who has addressed the 
House—who took a very active part in 
the labours of that Committee in 
opposition to Sunday Closing—and the 
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consequence was that every possible in- 
formation on their side of the question 
which could be obtained was secured ; and 
what was the result? I do not desire to 
refer in detail to the evidence that was 
given before the Committee ; but hon. 
Gentlemen who have examined that 
evidence will, I think, agree that there 
was an almost unanimous expression of 
opinion in favour of this Bill on the 
part of witnesses from every class of 
society to which you would naturally 
appeal on this question. You would 
naturally appeal to the clerical profes- 
sion. Well, the Church to which I belong, . 
and the leading Bishops of the Roman 
Catholics and ,the vast majority of the 
clergy of all denominations, are in favour 
of it. We also had strong evidence in 
the same direction from the medical pro- 
fession, and from persons entitled to speak 
on behalf of the working classes, of em- 
ployers, and of representatives of every 
class ; and we had another kind of evi- 
dence which appeared to me to be of great: 
value, and that was the evidence of 
what were called the official witnesses. In 
some of the questions put and observations 
made by Members of the Committee there 
was an attempt made to discount the 
evidence of these official witnesses—I 
mean of the representatives of the police 
and Resident Magistrates. Now, with re- 
gard to the police, I will, as lam not now 
speaking as a Member of the Govern. 
ment, make an admission, which I hope 
hon. Members opposite will not be so un- 
generous as to use against me on another 
occasion. I will admit that the police 
are merely human. If, acting on this 
admission, we are to impute to them 
selfish motives, you may attribute the 
police evidence in favour of the Bill to 
the selfish consideration on their\ part 
that if the Bill is passed there will be less 
drunkenness and, consequently, less 
work for them to do. Weill, the 
system that gives the police the least 
trouble in regard to drunkenness is ex- 
actly that which will commend itself to 
the House. Atany rate, the police, whose 
inclination I will assume to lead them to 
support what will diminish their work and 
trouble, gave strong evidence in favour of 
Sunday Closing and of early Saturday 
Closing. As regards the position I took 
up in reference to the Report of the Com- 
mittee, I wish, shortly, to state what my 
attitude was. It was my duty, as Chair- 
man of the Select Committee, to submit 
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a draft Report. I did submit a draft 
Report, and in essential particulars the 
draft I submitted is the Report which 
was adopted, with one exception, and that 
an important one, no doubt. I came 
to the conclusion, upon the whole of 
the evidence, that there was not that 
overwhelming mass of public opinion 
in favour of total Sunday Closing in 
the five cities and towns which had 
been exempted from the operation of 
the original Act which was proved to 
exist in respect of the rest of Ireland. 
I came to that conclusion mainly upon 
the evidence which was given in respect 
to Dublin and Cork. I think, myself, 
that if it were possible-to deal separately 
with Belfast, the evidence pointed to the 
existence in Belfast of a feeling in favour 
of total Sunday Closing in that city, 
which might justify an extension of 
the Act to Belfast in its entirety ; 
but obviously it would not have been 
avery tenable position to legislate sepa- 
rately for one of the great cities. I will 
not now give in detail the reasons which 
appeared to justify the separate treat- 
ment of the larger towns on the 
principle accepted in 1878. These I 
reserve for the Committee stage of this 
Bill. I thought, on the whole, that the 
best recommendation I could submit to 
the Select Committee was to make the 
Act of 1878 perpetual as regarded the en- 
tire of Ireland, with the exception of the 
five cities which were already exempted 
from that Act, and in respect of those 
cities to adopt the suggestion laid 
before the Committee by many eminent 
authorities connected with those places, 
namely, to shorten the hours during which 
public houses might legally remain open, 
that is to say, to allow them to remain 
open from 2 to 5o’clock instead of from 2 
o'clock to 7 o’clock, as the law stands at 
present. It was on that point alone that 
my Report differed from the Report 
adopted by the majority of the Com- 
mittee, and I am bound to say that sub- 
sequent consideration has not altered 
the opinion I then formed. In this 
opinion, as regards Dublin, I am sup- 
ported by the Recorder of Dublin, who, 
as all hon. Members who know him will 
admit, has at heart the interest of the 
people of the great city in respect to 
which he exercises important functions, 
and whom it is fair to class as an advocate 
of temperance views, although he takes 
no active part in public movements of 
Mr. Madden 
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the kind. The evidence given to 
the Committee by the Recorder of 
Dublin, and the opinion expressed by him, 
was against the wisdom of attempt- 
ing, at all events for the present, 
this total change in the habits of 
a great city ; but he was strongly in 
favour of early closing on Saturday night, 
and of reducing the number of hours 
during which public houses might remain 
open on Sunday. Mr. O’Donel, the chief 
police magistrate in Dublin, whose 
opmion on this subject is entitled 
to respect, gave similar evidence. On 
the whole, that was the opinion which 
I adopted, and to which I still 
adhere. I hope that the Bill will be 
read a second time; and, in that event, 
I shall in Committée endeavour to give 
practical effecttothe views which! have ex- 
pressed. I believe thatsuch an amendment 
of the Bill may be generally accepted asa 
settlement of this question. It is time 
that the question should be settled. It 
must be borne in mind that you are not 
asked to try an experiment as regards 
Sunday Closing. Sunday Closing has been 
in general operation in Ireland since 1878, 
and the evidence in its favour is over- 
whelming, indeed it nearly approaches 
unanimity, I do not approach the 
question from any fanatical or extreme 
point of view. I look upon the traffic in 
alcoholic liquors as a perfectly lawful and 
legitimate trade. I should be extremely 
hypocritical and insincere if I took up 
any other position, because I am a 
consumer—I hope a moderate con- 
sumer—of alcoholic liquor. I could not 
for a moment take up the position that 
the trade in an article which I con- 
sume is to be regarded as something 
accursed or unclean; but the Honse 
has, by a long course of legislation, 
properly treated this trade as one which 
requires very careful guarding in the 
interests of the community, because it is 
a trade in an article that is the source of 
very great danger to many ; because the 
excessive use or the misuse of this article 
leads to consequences more terrific than 
the use or misuse of any article of general 
use supplied by any other trade. To that 
extent I go with those who are called 
temperance reformers. But then, if 
you adopt my view, the ques- 
tion is not an abstract question of 
right or wrong ; it is a question of what 
is best under the circumstances of the 
case, and it is from this point of view 
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that I approach it. The position of the 
question in Ireland is essentially different 
from the position in England. I should 
have said before the passing of the 
Sunday Closing Act of 1878, from 
my knowledge of the habits of the 
Irish people, that they were not at 
all likely, under a system of Sunday 
Closing, to bring home intoxicating 
liquors and to consume them to excess in 
their own houses. That is a danger which 
was gravely apprehended by many who 
were conscientiously opposed to the pass- 
ing of the original Sunday Closing Act ; 
but the result of the Committee’s 
examination proves that the fear enter- 
tained on this score was without 
foundation. The Irish people are sociable 
and convivial in their habits. They are 
fond of indulging in a custom of treating 
one another all round, a custom that is 
only possible while public houses are 
open; and I believe it is largely due 
to that custom, more than to the deliber- 
ate bringing home of intoxicating 
liquors, that excessive drinking prevails 
to any considerable extent in Ireland. 
Now, if there is in Ireland practical 
unanimity on the subject of Sunday 
Closing, there is a nearer approach 
to absolute unanimity on the subject 
of Saturday Closing. What you want 
to do is to protect the masses of the 
people against danger in connection with 
a traffic which I, at all events, accept as 
legitimate if properly safeguarded and 
properly used. The danger to the working 
classes is greatest on Saturday night to 
those who have received their wages on 
that day, and who, having their pockets 
full of money, are tempted to indulge to 
excess in convivial habits by the open 
public house. I think experience shows 
that the evil is done on Saturday night, 
and, in my opinion, you commence too 
late when you close the public houses on 
Sunday. These are the views which 
commend themseivestothe overwhelming 
majority of all classes in Ireland, as testi- 
fied by the evidence brought before the 
Select Committee. It has been remarked 
that some persons who hold represerita- 
tive positions in Ireland gave evidence, as 
far as they were individually concerned, 
In Opposition to Sunday Closing and 
early closing on Saturday. I refer to 
some Mayors of cities and towns who 
were examined before the Committee. 
These gentlemen may represent their 
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municipalities on some questions; but 
it cannot be pretended that they 
represent them on the question of Sunday 
Closing. As to their testimony, there is 
an important kind of evidence which 
they might have given if it had been 
forthcoming—I mean as to any public 
expression of opinion on the part of the 
inhabitants of their towns. It is remark- 
able, however, that those gentlemen gave 
no evidence of any public meetings in the 
towns they represented, or of any public 
demonstrations, in opposition to Sunday 
closing. On the contrary, when asked 
the opinion of the people in the towns, 
they were extremely guarded. The 
junior Member for Cork City (Mr. 
Maurice Healy) was examined before the 
Committee, and gave some remarkable 
evidence. He called the franchise that 
exists in most of the Irish municipal 
towns a publican’s franchise, and pointed 
out that there was a most active Associa- 
tion operating in each of those towns for 
the protection of the interests of the 
trade. He said also that when a candi- 
date, whose views were generally in 
accord with those of the electors, was 
put forward by that active body there 
was no particular reason why he: should 
not be accepted. These facts at 
once destroy the force of any argu- 
ment based upon the representative 
character of those Mayors who ‘gave evi- 
dence in opposition to the Act. Hon. 
Members who oppose this Bill have, of 
course, been returned to this House ; but 
I should like to know whether there is a 
single hon. Member from Ireland on 
either side of the House who has been 
returned on what, in the political slang 
of the day, I may call the anti-Sunday 
Closing ticket ? If there be such a Mem- 
ber I think that he would be entitled to 
say, “I hold a representative position 
upon this question.” Of course, the 
opinion of hon. Members is entitled to 
respect ; but the fact that they have 
been returned by certain  consti- 
tuencies cannot be taken as an 
indication that they represent the views 
of the majority of their constituents on 
this point, unless this question was 
brought before the electors in some 
shape or form. The hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. P. M‘Donald), with the candour 
I expected from him, tendered his thanks 
on behalf of the trade to certain Members 
on both sides of the House for having done 
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their utmost to prevent this Bill coming 
on for discussion. I must congratulate 
the hon. Gentlemen upon representing 
a body so disinterested as he has shown 
the traders to be by his speech on 
this occasion. They oppose this measure, 
which, according to the view of 
their admitted representative, will 
lead to the most enormous increase 
in the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors in Ireland. The hon. Member 
quoted statistics as to shebeening in 
Glasgow, and asked, “Do you wish to 
reduce Ireland to the terrible condition 
of Glasgow?” - That condition ought, 
from the pecuniary point of view, to be 
exceedingly gratifying to the trade on 
behalf of which the hon. Member 
tendered his thanks to the opponents of 
this Bill, although I have no doubt it 
would not be gratifying to himself 
personally. 

*Mr. P. M‘DONALD: I spoke quite as 
much in @ moral direction as in the 
interests of the trade. I may also add 
that I should be a gainer by an increase 
in the illicit traffic, inasmuch as I have 
no connection with the retail trade. 

*Mr. MADDEN : I say, in all sincerity, 
that I have no doubt the hon. Member 
would greatly deprecate the consequences 
to which he referred. But I was 
pointing out to the House that the 
attitude of the trade in this matter is sin- 
gularly disinterested, inasmuch as they 
oppose a Bill which they say would lead 
to a large increase in the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors. There is, moreover, 
a slight inconsistency between the hon. 
Gentleman’s argument and the statement 
made in his Amendment, because the 
latter declares that the Bill, if passed, 
would injure the trade, while the former 
goes to prove that it would largely 
increase its profits. I shall give 
my cordial support to the Second 
Reading of the Bill. I intend, in 
due course, to place upon the Paper the 
Amendmentto which I have referred, and 
I sincerely hope that hon. Members from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, 
recognising the peculiar position occupied 
by this question in Ireland, will 
enable us to arrive at a ‘final 
and satisfactory settlement—a settle- 
ment which, as Chairman of the 
Committee, I have means of knowing 
will be cordially accepted, and endorsed 
by the overwhelming majority of Irish- 
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men, absolutely irrespective of clags, 
creed, or politics. 

(4.52.) Mr. J. O'CONNOR: I think 
the speech of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman in part justifies 
the position we have taken up on this 
matter, and it seems to me that the 
supporters of the Bill have reason to feel 
some dissatisfaction with his attitude. 
He has cut from under their feet the 
main ground on which they stand. He 
states, as the result of the Com. 
mittee’s investigation, that he would not 
feel justified in extending the Sunday 
Closing Act to the five excluded cities, 
and he is going to give effect to that 
statement by moving an Amendment in 
Committee. He asks us to accept this’ 
as a compromise, and to assent to the 
Second Reading of the Bill. I cannot 
accept any compromise with a Party 
which does not recognise the first con- 
dition of a compromise, namely, finality. 
Will the promoters of the Bill say they 
will accept the right hon. Gentleman's 
offer as a settlement? No, Sir. On the 
contrary, they will insist that the ground 
gained to-day shall be made the basis of 
further attack on the position to-morrow. 
The right hon. Gentleman attacks the 
representative character of the Mayors 
who gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee. I demand for those gentlemen 
the same representative character as 
Members of this House demand for 
themselves. They, undoubtedly, had 
no mandate to represent their townsmen 
before the Committee. What mandate 
have the supporters of this Bill? 
None whatever. On the contrary, the 
people of Ireland have, at the present 
moment, put under foot every con- 
tention but that of the attainment of 
the legislative independence of the 
country, and they have returned to this 
House Gentlemen to give effect to that 
contention. I regret to see that many of 
my hon. Friends are using the position 
they have been placed in for that pur- 
pose in order to further a purpose that 
was never in the minds of their consti- 
tuents. Such conduct is a piece of 
political irregularity which none but a tee- 


totaller would be guilty of. The right hon. — 


Gentleman made fun of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. P. M‘Donald) 
because he objects to the increase of 
drink. My hon. Friend objects to the 
character of drinking that will result 
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from the passage of this Bill. I deny 
the right of the supporters of legislation 
of this character to monopolise the desire 
to advance the cause of temperance. My 
contention has always been that they are 
going the wrong way to promote the 
object they have in view. The Welsh 
Commission said in the course of their 
Report— 

‘Had it been our duty to advise on the form 
of the original legislation, we might have sug- 
gested that some facilities should have been 
given for obtaining drink in small quantities for 
domestic consumption.” 


The Commissioners are, therefore, of 
opinion that the lines on which you are 
now moving are wrong, and lead to a 
result directly the reverse of that which 
you have in view. My hon. Friend the 


Member for Meath (Mr. Mahony), in the 
course of his very able and oratorical 
speech, appealed to the House in the 
most pathetic manner on behalf of those 
who are made widows and orphans, and 
those who are impoverished owing to the 
indulgence in drink of those on whom 
they are dependent. I, too, might 
appeal to the House on the very same 
grounds. I might appeal for the wife of 
the man who gets drunk in a club or 
shebeen, where there is no restriction of 
time or amount, and where no care is 
taken respecting the quality of the drink. 
I might appeal for the poor orphans who 
are made so by the fact that men are 
poisoned by the liquor supplied in low 
clubs and shebeens, and I might turn 
round and say to the Member for Meath, 
“T can rant as well as thou.” It was a 
high rhetorical flourish on my _ hon. 
Friend’s part, but there was no argument 
whatever in it. My hon. Friend said 
the Select Committee was appointed at 
our request. I admit that we asked’ for 
a Committee. We asked for a Select 
Committee, and we got a very select 
Committee. We got a Committee on 
which there were nine Members who were 
either absolutely declared teetotallers, 
or supporters of the teetotal cause. 
There were six Members who did not so 
declare, and I should like to know how it 
was possible for the Committee to come to 
any other conclusion. We were sneered at 
because when the Report was submitted 
only two opposed it, and the hon. Mem- 
ber asserted that the rest of the Com- 
mittee supported it. But, on looking 
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into the matter, I find that there were 
only six other Members there. Four 
were absent. And why? Because 
throughout the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee the minority had been so over- 
borne by the tyrant majority that it be- 
came absolutely useless for them to take 
any partat all, The Attorney General 
for Ireland went into the Select Com. 
mittee with a predilection in favour of 
Sunday Closing, yet, notwithstanding 
that, he was obliged by the force of evi- 
dence to recommend to the Committee 
that Sunday Closing should not be ex- 
tended to the exempted cities. What 
did the tyrant majority do? Did they 
accept the draft of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Report? Nothing of the 
kind. They swept it ruthlessly aside, 
and sent another Report to the House. 
And yet this is said to be the Report of 
an “impartial Committee” as it has been 


called by the Chief Secretary. I impeach . 


the Committee—it was a packed jury. 
So much for the Select Committee, whose 
Report was referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath. But that was not the only 
mistake made by my hon. Friend. I 
think he was very injudicious in referring 
to the attitude of the leader of the Party 
to which we belong. Hesaid the hon. Mem- 
berfor Cork would notcome here to oppose 
this Bill. He said that without know- 
ledge, and I hope he was under a mis- 
apprehension. He also said that the 
hon. Member for Cork held a perfectly 
neutral position in regard to this matter. 
Surely he cannot be aware of what the 
hon. Member for Cork said on this 
matter two years ago. At the end of 
the Session of 1888 the hon. Member 
for Cork, in the course of one of his 
speeches, said that he originally entered 
Parliament as a supporter of Sunday 
Closing, but having watched the different 
phases of the question, both in England 
and in Ireland, he had come to the 
conclusion that the true interests of 
temperance were not likely to be 
advanced by the way in which the 
Sunday Closing measure was put for- 
ward ; that it was attended with greater 
evils than those which it sought to cure, 
and that the effect of the Sunday Closing 
Act of 1874 was not such as was likely 
to increase the desire of the people of 
Ireland for temperance, or to induce 
them to adopt temperance habits. Again, 
the hon. Member said— 
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‘‘T am firmly convinced that measures pro- 
ceeding from the House for the promotion of 
temperance will not have any chance of fair 
play in Ireland, and the backs of the people are 
put up against them in advance. That there 
will be defects in the administration which will 
largely nullify the intentions of the Legislature 
in passing such measures, and that the result, 
so far as the spreading of temperance is con- 
cerned, will be disappointing to those advocates 
of temperance who have proved their good faith 
and earnestness by their constant advocacy of 
it, both in this country and in Ireland.” 
Finally the hon. Member for Cork said— 

‘Tf you pass the Bill you will grievously 
hamper the efforts of social reformers in Ire- 
land; you will prejudice them with a section 
of the Irish people, many of whom desire 
legislation going beyond the limits of this 
Bill, and you will increase the strength of that 
section which represents the spirit trade in 
Ireland. I[ believe from the bottom of my 
heart that no greater blow could be dealt 
against temperance in Ireland than the passing 
of such a measure.” 


This, Sir, was the language of the hon. 
‘ Member for Cork, who later on in the 
same speech said— 

‘*T am a temperance man, and I believe as 
strongly as the hon. Member who introduced 
the Bill that one of our great works in the 
future must be to make the Irish people more 
sober than they are. That is a matter of vital 
importance, and I am convinced that only can 
you secure the spread of temperance among the 
people by voluntary action among themselves 
and by their own representatives. For these 
reasons I decline to take the responsibility on 
the present occasion of voting for this measure.” 
I trust, Sir, that the extracts I have read 
show that my hon. Friend had no right 
to say he spoke on behalf of his leader. 

*Mr. PIERCE MAHONY: I beg 
my hon. Friend’s pardon. I never 
professed to speak on behalf of my 
leader. I gave what I believed to 
be the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Cork; and I maintain, eyen after what 
my hon. Friend has read, that the hon. 
Member for Cork is in a position of 
neutrality. 

(4.12) Mr. J. OCONNOR: Can the 
speaker of the words I have read be said 
to occupy a neutral position? Iam sure 
my hon. Friend was not entitled to 
assume what he did on this point, and I 
object to the position of the leader of 
our own Party being thus misrepresented. 
I will now pass away from that point. 
The Attorney General for Ireland said that 
the bulk of the evidence offered before 
the Committee was in favour of Sun- 
day Closing, and the hon. Member for 
South Derry made a similar assertion. I 
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traverse those statements, and I shall be 
obliged to read to the House the evidence 
of clergymen, of medical men, and of 
working men ; of Mayors of cities and 
towns, of Town Councillors, and of those 
who had presided at meetings, which now 
are denied to have been held. Did not 
the Mayor and Corporation of Dublin 
oppose the Bill? Was not a similar atti- 
tude taken up by the Civic Authorities 
of Cork, Limerick, and Waterford ? Have 
not petitions against the Biil been pre- 
sented to this House? Sir, Isubmit the 
evidence was so strong in our favour 
that it compelled the Attorney General 
to bring in a Report against his own pre- 
dilections. We summoned the Mayors 
of eight cities and towns, in four of which 
the Sunday Closing Act was in operation. 
The hon. Member who introduced the 
Bill referred to the evidence of the Mayor 
of Derry. Why did he not refer to the 
evidence of the Mayors of three other ex- 
cepted cities? Because those gentlemen 
agreed that it would be to the interest of 
the cause of temperance if the Act were 
not extended to those cities. The gentle- 
men were elected to their posts by people 
who knew the wants and wishes of the 
public. 

Mr. M. HEALY (Cork City): The 
£10 franchise. 

Mr. J. OCONNOR: A short time 
ago a Bill was introduced for the purpose 
of lowering the franchise in Belfast, but 
hon. Members for Ireland declined to 
accept the principle so far as the cities in 
the south were concerned. 

Mr. M. HEALY: No, no. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Only seven 
members of the Irish Party voted for 
the Bill. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : Order, 
order! All this is perfectly irrelevant. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: That Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Longford 
was rejected. The franchise is low 
enough, the majority of the Town Coun- 
cils, in nearly every instance, are 
Nationalist and democratic throughout 
the South of Ireland. What is the use 
of talking of a £10 franchise? It is 
simply drawing a red herring across the 
trail of my argument. We do not want 
a lowered franchise. Itis not absolutely 
necessary ; nearly every householder has 
a vote. I shall support such a proposal 
when it comes forward, but I mean it 
does not affect the representative charac- 
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ter of Mayors and Corporations in the 
South of Ireland. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork (Mr. M. Healy) my 
inexperienced savant Friend lives up 
on the top of a mountain, like Teufels- 
dréckh, alone with the stars. He passes 
down through the city to his office ; his 
keen powers of observation I do not 
doubt, but I doubt whether he exer- 
cises them by intercourse with the people 
he represents; I doubt it very much. 
Therefore, I take the opinion of the 
Mayor of Cork for the time being as 
that of a better guide to the wants and 
wishes of the democracy of Cork than my 
learned but inexperienced savant Friend. 
What is the opinion, the representa- 
tive opinion, in those cities to which 
the Act extends? Mr. McHugh, in 
reference to Sligo, expresses an opinion 
opposed to the closing at 9 o’clock on 
Saturday, and he says that after the 
market for the surrounding district is 
over there is still much left to be done 
in this town of 11,000 inhabitants. 
He recommends the partial opening of 
public-houses on Sunday. The Mayor of 
Kilkenny recommends that there should 
be opening for a few hours on Sunday. 
The Mayor of Clonmel desires a change 
in the practice of total closing on Sunday, 
because, as he says, it is better that the 
people should go to the respectable 
houses instead of resorting to the low- 
class houses, when the stuff procured 
makes the people mad. These are the 
opinions of Mayors in those cities already 
under the operation of the Sunday 
Closing Act, and now I come to a few 
quotations from the representative 
Authorities in those cities where the Act 
is not in operation, and to which it is 
suggested the Act should be extended. 
Mr. Alderman John O’Brien, being asked 
his opinion as to the desirability of 
extending the Act to Cork, replies, “In 
my opinion it is not desirable.” 

*Mr. LEA: Will the hon. Member 
refer to the next two questions ? 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR:: Certainly. Asked 
as to the modification of existing hours, 
he says—“I am in favour of opening for 
a few hours on Sunday ;” and then, in 
answer toa question as to Saturdays, he 
says—“T am very strongly in favour of 
@ modification of the hours.” Now, 
it is in the hands of hon. Members 
to refer to this evidence when ,it 
comes to their turn to speak, and I shall 
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not stand in their way for long. I am 
dealing now with the branch of the sub- 
ject which refers to Sunday Closing. 
When I come to the Saturday Closing 
part I shall have strong evidence to put 
before the House. Now I come to the 
evidence of Mr. Thomas O'Toole, the 
Mayor of Waterford. He told the Com- 
mittee of a Resolution passed against 
the extension of the Act, and expressed 
his opinion that the effect of the exten- 
sion would be to encourage drinking in 
the low public houses. Again, in refer- 
ence to Limerick, we have evidence 
supporting a strong opinion against the 
extension of the Act to that city. The 
Mayor said that, although for two months 
the knowledge that he had been sum- 
moned to give evidence was before the 
public, he had received no intimation 
of opinion expressed in favour of curtail- 
ing the hours, but, on the contrary, all 
expressions of opinion had been the 
other way. Some of the representative 
men in these exempted cities stand 
aghast at the proposed alteration. These 
are men responsible for the good order 
and government of the town, and 
anxious for the development of trade and 
social progress in the community they 
govern. Will the House pass a measure 
like this in the face of such opinions as 
are expressed throughout this evidence ? 
The proposal of this measure does not 
come from the representatives of local 
feeling ; it comes principally from the 
Association having the promotion of 
such measures for its object, and which 
is supported by faddists and fanatics, 
more anxious for the establishment of an 
idea than the true welfare of the people 
in whom they affect to have such in- 
terest. Now, references have been made 
to the action of the police, and regrets 
have been expressed that prosecutions 
under the Act have not been more fre- 
quent. The Attorney General, in his 
fascinating speech, said the feeling of 
the police was in favour of an alteration 
in the law, which would make their posi- 
tion more easy. Now, what we object 
to is not prosecution but persecution. 
We contend that every time you 
strengthen this law you put into the 
hands of the willing police additional 
power for persecuting the people of Ire- 
land. We had police and magisterial 
evidence before the Committee. I will 
not read so much as I had intended, for 
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I will endeavour to keep my word not 
to delay the House, but the odium 
heaped upon our side of this question re- 
quires some exposition. Here is the 
evidence of a Resident Magistrate, which 
is very indicative of the rest. Let the 
House look at the evidence of Mr. 
Hamilton, on page 200. This witness 
said he was in favour of the total aboli- 
tion of the bond fide Traveller Clause, 
substituting for it a clause providing 
that only those should obtain drink who 
had slept in the house the night 
before, or who intended to sleep 
in the house that night. Further, Mr. 
Hamilton goes on to recommend that, 
to guard against evasions of the law, 
publicans should be prevented from re- 
ceiving guests on Sunday. So this 
gentleman would not only deprive persons 
of the means of obtaining necessary re- 
freshment while travelling, but would 
actually deny to one class of traders the 
means of friendly intercourse on Sunday! 
In all other positions in society you may 
receive visits from your friends, but the 
unfortunate publican is to be the only 
person who is to be denied the 
gratification of indulging in the ordinary 
amenities of social life. This is the 
police opinion in Ireland, that on 
Sundays the inhabitants are to be shut 
up liké the police in barracks. Taking 
into account thespirit we know influences 
the police too often, have we not too much 
reason to expect that, simply out of a 
spirit of petty persecution, they would 
make continual domiciliary visits on the 
excuse of suspicion of drinking going on ! 
Many publicans in Ireland carry on other 
businesses, and, for the convenience of 
customers living at a distance, supply 
goods on Sundays after Mass, and an op- 
portunity for persecution by the police 
is opened simply because a man may 
have called on the way to or from Mass 
to pay a bill. More power is the desire 
of the police. When they have failed 
to carry vut the intention of the 
Legislature by judicious application of 
existing law, they ask for more 
authority. What are we here for? What 
is Parliament assembled for but to inter- 
pose its strong-hand between the people 
and the undue operation of a stringent 
law? I ask this House, and I ask my 
Colleagues especially, are they going to 
place the Irish people still more in the 
hands of an unmerciful and prostituted 
Mr. J. O'Connor 
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Irish police? I must trouble the House 
by reference to evidence, without which 
my case would be incomplete. The right 
hon, and learned Gentleman (Mr. Mad- 
den) said evidence from the working 
classes was received before the Com- 


-mittee, but why did he not quote the evi- 


dence of Mr. Manetti, the president 
of the Dublin Trades Association, 
or the evidence of Mr. Crean? Mr. 
Manetti described how the Association 
gives expression to the views of the 
working classes upon all trade and social 
questions, and he showed how, in a meet- 
ing in which delegates from all trades 
were present, a resolution condemning 
these proposals for Saturday and Sunday 
Closing was carried with unanimity. 
Then, again, Mr. Crean told us how the 
trades’ representatives of Cork passed a 
resolution against Sunday Closing, and 
forwarded copies of the resolution to 
the Members for Cork, the Prime Min- 
ister, the Chief Secretary, and Mr. Glad- 
stone. I pass ovey much that I have 
marked for quotation on this point, 
the extension of the Act to the 
exempted cities. Much stress has 
been laid on the opinion of the Bishops, 
and I must make a reference to this. 
Seven Bishops only recommended the 
extension of the Act, or were in favour 
of the present Act, and two were totally 
opposed to the principle of the Bill. 
Priests and Bishops, who are responsible 
for the direction of the morals of the 
people, are divided in opinion. I had 
intended to quote largely from official 
evidence with regard to shebeens and 
drinking clubs in large cities. It has 
been pointod out by the Welsh Commis- 
sion how these clubs, so called, have 
become a great scandal in some towns, 
particularly in Cardiff, and this Bill will 
havetheeffect of fostering the evilin towns 
similar to Cardiff, and among populations 
where the danger is much greater. We 
can prove, on the evidence, these dangers 
have arisen. There were put into my 
hands to-day, by the Mayor of Cork, who 
happens to be in London, Returns show- 
ing the number of arrests in Cork for 
drunkenness in the interval between 
January Ist and April 20th. For 
drunkenness on Sundays, 28 persons 
were arrested, or an average of seven per 
month, in a population of 80,000. The 
average is greater on Saturday, 
being 29, but these were largely 
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composed of prostitutes. Now, I ask, 
are we called upon to re-cast the law, 
subjecting the rest of the population to 
great inconvenience, for the sake of 
‘keeping these seven people per month 
sober on Sundays? It is a monstrous 
proposition. In a populous city like 
Oork, where the working classes make 
proper use of the public houses, are 
they to be deprived of the privilege of 
taking a glass of beer, in order that seven 
people per month may be kept out of the 
Bridewell? Putting aside the rest of 
my extracts, for 1 fear I have occupied 
too much time, let me say, in conclusion, 
that I oppose this Bill because I fear 
that it will create evils far greater than 
those it is intended to cure. I have no 
fear of respectable public houses. I 
would control public houses, as I have 
said before, from cellar to chimney top, 
and if I were asked to devise a system 
which would encourage sobriety it would 
be on lines very different to those in this 
Bill. It may be that in this House, or 
elsewhere, such a measure may be intro- 
duced. I am anxious for the sobriety of 
the people, and I am satisfied that the 
people will be in safe hands when the 
trade is conducted by responsible per- 
sons, whose business it is to sell refresh- 
ments, and not poisonous drink, and who 
will carry on their business within legal 
lines, laid down with knowledge of the 
just requirements of the people. I 
appeal to English and Scotch Members 
who profess the principle of Home Rule 
not to act in opposition to that principle 
by forcing this legislation upon Ireland, 
and I appeal to my fellow countrymen 
and colleagues to leave this matter to the 
opinion of our people whose social well- 
being is concerned. 

(4.58.) Mr. M. HEALY: I must at 
once repudiate the claim put forward by 
one of my hon. Friends, the Member for 
North Cork (Mr. Flynn), to speak on 
behalf of the bulk of the Irish repre- 
sentatives. I grant there is some differ- 
ence of opinion among Irish Members 
as to this Bill, and I regret that fact. 
I admit that the opponents of the Bill 
have derived considerable advantage 
from the declaration of my hon. Col- 
league and Leader that he desires to 
preserve an attitude of neutrality upon 
this question. But, while making these 
concessions, I claim that if this measure 
could be submitted to Irish Represen- 
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tatives alone, and their opinion were 
taken, uninfluenced by any outward con- 
siderations, there would be a large 
majority in favour of the Bill. I regret 
there should be this difference of 
opinion, and that I should find myself 
differing in what is unquestionably a very 
important matter from some of my col- 
leagues, for whose opinions on this and 
other subjects I have very great respect. 
For my part I would have been con- 
tent, as the hon. Member for Meath 
declared earlier, that this matter should 
lie in abeyance until happier circum- 
stances should enable us to have a 
decision from Irish opinion alone, but 
my hon. Friend, rashly taking upon him- 
self to question our political competency 
to express an opinion on this subject, 
says this is not an issue upon which we 
were elected. Now, I ask my hon. Friend 
that question often asked when contro- 
versies arise, “who began it?” My 
hon. Friend is the Member who de- 
liberately and advisedly urged this 
bold proceeding upon us. I think he 
would have been well advised to let 
sleeping dogs lie, and that he will find in 
the result that the interests he represents 
have not been served by his representa- 
tions. For my part I return my hon. 
Friend and the Irish vintners my hearty 
thanks for having set my hands free in 
this matter; but I will not join in any 
indiscriminate attack upon the publicans 
of Ireland, the majority of whom are 
sincere and honest supporters of the 
political Party to which I belong, while 
many of them have suffered cruel and 
grievous wrong and persecution at the 
hands of the Government for the 
opinions they have held. But the 
opponents of the Bill are more zealous 
for the interests of the publicans than 
the publicans themselves. I shall 
never forget that before the 
Sunday Closing Act was in force 
in Ireland the publicans in two 
or three parts of the country voluntarily 
closed their houses on Sunday at the 


request of their spiritual advisers, and 


I would remind my hon. Friend, who 
thinks he has a higher claim than I have 
to represent the people on this question, 
that he is Member for one of the very 
districts"in which Sunday Closing pre- 
vailed even before the passing of the 
Sunday Closing Act for Ireland. The 
same thing happened in the County of 
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Tipperary. I will now say a few words 
with regard to the Bill itself. It makes 
three distinct proposals. In the first 
place, it proposes to maké perpetual the 
existing Sunday Closing Act in the rural 
districts ; in the second place, it proposes 
to extend that Act to the urban com- 
munities at present excluded from its 
operation; and, in the third place, it 
proposes to close the public-houses in 
Treland at 9 o’clock on Saturday night 
instead of 11 o’clock, the hour at which 
they are now closed in the large cities, 
or 10 o'clock, which is the hour of closing 
in other places. Now, with reference to 
these three objects, there is only one 
which is seriously in dispute. There is 
no one who seriously proposes to abrogate 
or repeal the Sunday Closing Act. To 
do that would be nothing less than to 
lapse into barbarism, and no proposal of 
the kind has ever emanated from any 
person except those who are more 
or less directly connected with the 
trade. Moreover, I venture to tell my 
hon. Friend that if there were for a 
moment any serious danger of the 
House being called upon to repeal the 
existing Sunday Closing Act in Ireland, 
he would quickly find that those who 
now advise him would not long be 
content to remain silent under such a 
state of things. The real objection is to 
the extension of the existing system to 
the five exempted towns. My hon. 
Friend says that the burden of proof in 
favour of the extension of the Act to 
these places lies with the promoters of 
this Bill ; but we say, on the other hand, 
that the burden of proof lies on the other 
side. It was they who deliberately 
selected the tribunal before which the 
question was to be tried, the Select 
Committee by whom it was considered 
having been appointed, not at our sug- 
gestion, but at that of the hon. Gentle- 
men who oppose this Bill. Well, that 
Committee has decided against them, 
and that very fact has shifted the 
burden of proof to the shoulders of our 
opponents, on whom it now lies to show 
that the Committee, in recommending 
the extension of the Act to the five 
exempted cities, has acted unwisely. My 
hon. Friend has stated that that Com- 
mittee was packed, and the only proof 
he has given of the truth of that serious 
charge is that the Report is not in his 
favour. Reference was also made to the 
Mr. M. Healy 
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Whips who manipulated the alleged 
packing, and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. P. M‘Donald) has 
told us that everybody knows how this 
sort of thing is done—“the Whips 
evrange it.’ Does the hon. Member 
mean to say that my deceased Friend, 
Mr. Biggar, acted otherwise than with 
the strictest impartiality in the selection 
of that Committee? I am perfectly sure 
that, zealous opponent of the Bill as the 
hon. Gentleman is, he would think twice 
before advancing such a charge. 
Although my late Friend Mr. Biggar, 
whose assistance on this occasion we 
sorely miss, was a strong supporter of 
the measure, he nevertheless, in the part 
he took in the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, acted with the most scrupulous 
impartiality. When called upon to 
select the Irish Members he chose 
the hon. Members for Tipperary 
and Sligo, who were known to 
take strong views against the Bill, and, in 
addition to them, he selected two hon. 
Members who were supposed to be sup- 
porters of the Sunday closing movement. 
When my hon. Friend says the Com- 
mittee was packed, I ask him whether it 
was packing to put upon the Committee 
an equal number of gentlemen represent- 
ing both sides of the question? This is 
what the charge of packing really comes 
to, and it is an instance of the lengths to 
which my hon. Friend will go in the en- 
deavour to enforce his arguments. The 
hon. Gentleman did not adduce any ‘facts 
in support of the charge, and I would 
recommend him to be more careful in 
making such charges. My hon. Friend 
has cited the evidence of a considerable 
number of witnesses who gave evidence 
in support of his Bill. This interesting 
process was adopted, at an earlier 
stage, as regards the Welsh Sun- 
day Closing, by my hon. Friend the 
Member for North-East Cork. Why does 
this House appoint Select Committees ! 
To save the trouble of itself taking evi- 
dence. The Committee hear different 
statements on each side, and, like a jury, 
they come to a conclusion as to which is 
right and which is wrong. I, for my 
part, decline to wade through the evi- 
dence ; I accept the Report of the Com 
mittee ; and I do not think that any one 
will say that the result of the labours of 
these two Committees may not be taken. 
I decline to go so far afield as Scotland 
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and Wales; and I think my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo will waste his 
eloquence for a very long time in this 
House before he succeedsinconvincing the 
majority of Scotch and Welsh Members 
that Sunday Closing should be abrogated 
in their respective countries. .I have been 
condemnedfor not representing thefeelings 
of my constituents on this subject. Two 
years ago, when this subject was intro- 
duced, the very first thing I did was to 
ascertain the feelings and wishes of my 
constituents. My hon. Friend himself 
has said that he would be disposed to pay 
great deference to the wishes and feelings 
of the Irish clergy. I perfectly agree 
with him in that. The very first thing 
I did in Cork was to find what were the 
wishes and feelings of the clergy. It may 
surprise my hon. Friend to learn that 95 
per cent. of the clergy of Cork signed a 
Memorial in favour of Sunday Closing in 
Cork and early closing on Saturdays. 
My hon. Friend may say if he likes that 
I do not represent the wishes and feelings 
of my constituents, but I think he will 
admit that, on a question of this kind, 
which is largely moral and religious, 
the wishes and feelings of the Irish people 
may very well be represented by their 
spiritual guides. I was not content with 
getting this information and a Memorial 
signed, but I did what the Victuallers’ 
Association of Cork did not dare to do, 
or, at any rate, what they did not attempt 
to do, I held a public meeting in the 
City of Cork of the supporters of this 
Bill. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork has sneered 
at the men in broadcloth who were 
on the platform, but he knows that 
the meeting was held in the Assembly 
Room, the largest building which can be 
obtained in which to hold a meeting, 
and he will understand the import of 
what I say when I tell him that the 
body of the hall was filled by working 

en, who unanimously declared in 
favour of Sunday Closing. I now come 
to what I consider is vastly the most 
important proposal of this Bill, namely, 
the proposal to close public-houses early 
on Saturday night. On that subject 
there is no serious difference of opinion 
in Ireland. Witness after witness be- 
fore the Select Committee declared in 
favour of cutting down the hours of 
sale on the Saturday night. My hon. 
Friend has referred to the Mayor of 
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Cork, Mr. John O’Brien, a gentleman 
for whom we on these Benches have 
the very greatest respect, who declared in 
favour of closing public-houses earlier on 
Saturday nights; and he also referred to 
Mr. Crean, President of the Trades’ 
Council, who, for some reason which I do 
not understand, came over and gave 
evidence -against Sunday and Saturday 
closing, but who on his return gave notice 
of a Motion in favour of Saturday closing. 
I believe that if the whole of Ireland 
were polled to-morrow on the question of 
Saturday night closing, the people of Ire- 
land would declare in favour of it by 50 
tol. Ithink the publicans of Ireland 
are stopped from opposing Saturday 
night closing, because they were the 
first inventors of it. When this whole 
question was agitated 10 or 15 years 
ago, the publicans said— 

“You are going the wrong way about to 
procure temperance in Ireland. You are a 
wretched set of Sabbatarians. All you need do 
is to close public-houses on Saturday nights. 
That is the proper way to attain your 
object.” 

But now, when that is proposed, they 
are just as hostile to it as they were to 
Sunday Closing. We have been told of 
the enormous mischief which will arise 
from shebeens. We had some very 
lugubrious prophecies when the Sunday 
Closing Act was originally proposed, but 
we have not found that they have come 
to anything. I, for my part, can see no 
difference whatever between getting 
drunk in public-houses and in shebeens. 
My hon. Friend seems to think that if 
it is done in a_ public-house it is 
in some way sanctified ; that so long as 
the licensed trader measures out the 
drink no harm is done, but that it is a 
dreadful crime when it is committed in 
shebeens. That is one of the many contra- 
dictions which my hon, Friend has 
fallen into. Without taking up more of 
the time of the House I wish to express 
my satisfaction that hon. Members 
are now permitted to come to a decision 
on this question. This year is to be 
signalised by a great temperance move- 
ment in Ireland. Itis the centenary of 
the movement originated by Father 
Matthews, and the Bishops and clergy of 
Ireland seem resolved to make one great 
and final effort to complete the work 
begun by that great man in Ire'and. 
They intend to lay deep and wide the 
foundations of a great temperance 
2Y 
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movement in that country. In my 
opinion, this House can perform no more 
worthy and noble act than to co-operate 
in every way in their power in that 
great temperance movement. 


*(5.26.) Mr. Lea rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Question 
be now put;” but Mr. Depwry Speaker 
withheld his assent, and declined then to 
put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


*(5.27.) Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): 
Sir, there was what is called 
@ unanimous feeling in _ Ireland 
in favour of Sunday Closing, and the 
Attorney General recommend English 
and Scotch Members to acquiesce and 
abstain from opposing the Bill. As a 
Member of the Committee, I venture to 
express a doubt as to the unanimity of 
Irishmen in favour of this measure. 
Some portions of the evidence, to my 
mind, indicated that there was a wide- 
spread though latent opinion against it, 
and I claim for English and Scotch 
Members the right to exercise an inde- 
pendent judgment upon the Bill. I 
wish also to know from the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman for Ireland 
what are his grounds for thinking that 
this Bill will be accepted as a final 
settlement of the question ? 


Mr. Barina rose in his place, and 
elaimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put; but Mr. Depury Speaker 
withheld his assent, and declined then to 
put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


(5.28.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 1 
wish to say if this had been a proposal to 
maintain the status guo by a continuance 
of the Sunday Closing Act I should not 
have opposed the Bill. But as this is a 
proposal to initiate a fresh course of 
restrictive legislation upon social 
questions, I feel bound to take up the 
attitude of my hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of Cork, the leader of the 
Irish Party, who when he last spoke on 
this subject said Irish social questions 
of this kind ought to be reserved to be 
dealt with by an Irish authority. I 
shall, therefore, vote against the Bill. 


(5.30.) Question, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question,” put, and agreeed to. 

Mr. M. Healy 
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Main Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 242; 
Noes 78.—(Div. List, No. 56.) 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


WOMEN’S’ DISABILITIES REMOVAL 
BILL.—(No. 198.) 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolutions [22nd April] [see pages 
1084, 1098, and 1101] reported, and 
agreed to. 


Ordered, ‘That it bean Instruction to the 
Gentlemen appvinted to prepare and bring in 
a Bill upon the Resolutions reported from the 
Committee of Ways and Means on the 18th 
instant, and then agreed to by the House, 
That they do make provision therein pursuan 
to the said Resolutions. 


PAUPER LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRE- 
LAND) (OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION) BILL.—(No. 140.) 


Read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


EXCHEQUER BONDS (CAPE RAILWAY. 
Ordered— 


“That the Copy of Account of Exchequer 
Bonds payable in the year ending the 31st day 
of March, 1891, unprovided for, which was 
presented upon the 22nd day of this instant 
April, be referred to the Committee of Supply.’’ 
—(Mr. Jackson.) 


MOTIONS. 


oo 


COUNTY COUNCILLORS’ DISABILITIES REMOVAL 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Bill to 
remove the Disabilities affecting Members of 
County Councils in respect of Contracts for 
the supply of Road Materials, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Sir Edward 
Birkbeck, Mr. Gurdon, Mr. Winterbotham, 
Mr. Somervell, and Sir Joseph Pease. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 232.] 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 

Bill ‘‘to grant certain Duties of Customs 
and Inland Revenue; to repeal and alter other 
Duties ; and to amend the Laws relating to 
Customs and Inland Revenue,’’ presented, and 
read the first time; to be read a second time 
upon Friday, at Two of the clock, and to be 
printed. [Bull 231.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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_HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 24th April, 1890. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Lord Napier of Magdala, after the 
death of his father. 


The Viscount Falmouth, after the 
death of his father. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) Act, 1889, 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

A Billto mend the Light Railways (Tre- 
land) Act, 1889—Wus presented by the Lord 
Clements (H. Leitrim); read*; and to be 
printed. (No. 60.) 


BILLS OF SALE BILL.—{No. 51.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR : My 
Lords, this is a Bill identical with one 
which was passed last Session, and 
which has been rendered necessary in 
consequence of an artificial interpretation 
of the existing law which has created ex- 
ceeding difficulty in commercial trans- 
actions in the City of Liverpool and else- 
where. By that interpretation certain 
commercial documents have been deemed 
bills of sale. It never was intended or 
contemplated by the Legislature that that 
should be the operation of it, and 
the present Bill which consists of a 
single clause is to exempt from the 
operation of the Bills of Sale Act those 
instruments, and to prevent injury to 
persons who are interested in the trans- 
action of such business. 


Read 2: (according to order), and com- 
mitted to the Standing Committee for 
Bills relating to Law, &c. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 47.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp HERSCHELL : My Lords, this is 
a Bill which has come from the other 
House, and I need detain your Lordships 
but a few minutes in explaining its 
object. In the year 1876 a Bill was 
passed for the better protection of life at 
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sea, under which the obligation was 
imposed upon the owner of every vessel 
to mark upon her the line of the deck, 
and also to mark upon her, at such point 
as he thought right, a disc which was to 
indicate the depth above which the 
vessel was not to be loaded. Permission 
was given under that Act to the Board 
of Trade to detain ships that were over- 
loaded, a power which was frequently 
acted upon. Your Lordships will readily 
understand that the load-line as marked 
by the owner was not always such a 
load-line as the Board of Trade considered 
proper, and they consequently were 
not always satisfied to abstain from detain- 
ing ships which were loaded no deeper 
than the load-line marked by the owner. 
But at that time it was thought to be of 
very greatpractical difficulty, if not impos- 
sible, to fix aload-line on principles which. 
should be generally satisfactory. Conse-- 
quently, the Legislature then left the- 
fixing of the load-line entirely to the. 
owner of the vessel, although of course- 
to a certain extent it may be said that: 
was subject toa revision by the Board of. 


Trade, inasmuch as they might detain a. 


vessel as being overloaded, notwith- 
standing that the loading was not in 


excess of;that which the load-line defined. . 


Afterwards a very powerful Committee 


was appointed upon the subject to answer - 
three questions which were submitted to.. 


them by the Board of Trade for inquiry. 
The first was— 


‘‘ Whether itis now practicable to frame new - 


general rules concerning freeboard which will 
revent dangerous overloading without unduly 


interfering with trade ; if so, whether any ~ 


and which of the existing Tables should be 
adopted, or how far such Tables can be adopted 
as fixed rules; and what amount of discretion 
was necessary to be given ?”” 

That Committee was presided over by Sir 
Edward Reed, and upon it were some: 
eminent shipowners and persons con-- 
nected with insurance bodies. They 
reported to the Board of Trade— 

‘* First, we are of opinion that it is now prac- 
ticable to frame general rules concerning free- 
board which will prevent dangerous overloading 
without unduly interfering with trade ;” 
and they submitted Tables which they 
considered might be adopted in regard 
to loading cargo vessels for some years 
to come without giving any more dis- 
cretion than as concerned the quality 
and condition of the ship. They 
also expressed their opinion that 
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the adoption of such a compulsory 
load line would be an advantage to ship- 
owners in this respect, that it would pre- 
vent that tension which existed between 
the Board of Trade and shipowners with 

rd to the overloading of vessels ; and 
they anticipated that the time would 
come, and ought to come, when a load- 
line should be made compulsory. Subse- 
quently to the Report of that Committee, 
the final Report was made by the Com- 
mission’ on Loss of Life at Sea. That 
Royal Commission made the recom- 
mendation that the load-line recom- 
mended by the Committee on that sub- 
ject, and then acted upon by the Board 
of Trade and Lloyd’s, should be made 
compulsory by legislative enactment 
enforcible by pena!ty. This Bill, of 
which [ now propose the Second Reading, 
is simply to carry out that recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission, that the 
principles which the Load-line Com- 
mittee suggested should be acted upon 
in determining the load-line which was 
to be marked upon vessels, so that the 
‘ load-line should be once for all settled 
by authority, and the point conclusively 
fixed below which the loading ought 
not to take place. I need not detain 
your Lordships further upon this matter, 
except to point out that from the evi- 
dence which was given before the Royal 
Commission upon Loss of Life at Sea, 
and which led to that recommendation, 
there was still reason to think that the 
present legislation was not sufficiently 
effective for the purpose. Dealing only 
with the subject of missing ships, there 
was ‘evidence given before the Royal 
Commission that in cases which had 
been investigated of 65 missing vessels, 
the disasters were due in 30 of those 
cases to overloading. That is to say, 
nearly one-half of the cases of missing 
ships inquired into were found to have 
arisen from overloading, or, speaking 
roughly, 46 per cent. The important 
character of this matter will appear 
from the fact that during the last eight 
years the loss of life in missing ships 
has been very heavy, amounting to 944 
lives. Itis impossible, of course, to say 
absolutely that the percentage found in 
the 65 cases of missing vessels examined 
into, namely, 46 per cent., prevailed 
throughout the whole of the vessels 
lost ; but, supposing that to be so, it 
would show that there had been a loss 
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of life owing to overloading of 434 lives, 
I do not, of course, suggest that that can 
be regarded as strictly accurate ; but, at 
all events, it is sufficient to indicate that 
the recommendations of the Royal Com. 
mission proceeded upon substantial 
grounds, and that ample proof was given 
that great loss of life did, in fact, result 
from overloading. My Lords, consider- 
ing that this measure has been passed in 
the other House, that it is approved bythe 
Board of Trade, and that it has received 
the acquiescence of the great body of ship- 
owners, who are well represented in the 
other House, I think your Lordships 
will come to the conclusion that it is 
a Bill which should receive your ‘sanc- 
tion, and that you ought to give it a 
Second Reading. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 
20.”—(The Lord Herschell.) 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror rae 
COLONIES (Lord Kvyutsrorp): My 
Lords, I do not rise in any way 
to oppose the Second Reading of this 
Bill, which I understand, as the noble 
and learned Lord has stated, has re: 
ceived the entire approval of the 
Board of Trade. But, since the Bill was 
discussed in the other House, it appears 
that a difficulty has arisen with regard 
to Canada. I have had strong represen: 
tations made to me from Canada, and 
especially from New Brunswick, that this 
Bill will operate very prejudicially 
against « certain class of wooden vessels 
which are largely used there. Those 
vessels are classed in the Bureau Veritas 
and not at Lloyd’s ; they are built on a 
different model to that of the iron vessels 
constructed in the United Kingdom ; it 
is thought that British surveyors have 
not a sufficient knowledge of those 
vessels which would enable them fairly 
to decide what should be the load-line 
for those vessels; and, lastly, a 
strong objection is felt to any British As- 
sociation being employed in _ finally 
approving or fixing a compulsory load- 
line for those vessels. It is proposed that 
Canadian vessels of this character should 
be altogether exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Act: or, if that is not practic- 
able, that the further proceeding with 
this Bill should be delayed until it can be 
submitted to the Canadian Government, 
and until some arrangements can be made 
for meeting thisspecial difficulty. Itwould 
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not be right, I think, that Canadian 
vessels should be altogether exempt from 
the operation of this-Act, and not sub- 
ject to, at all events, the principles 
there laid down; but, after consultation 
with the officials of the Board of Trade,and 
with the concurrence of the President 
of that Department, we have framed a 
clause which I think ought to satisfy, 
and will, I believe, satisfy, the Canadian 
Authorities. The effect of the clause is that 
if by a Colonial Legislature provision is 
made for fixing aud marking a load- 
line which, to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Trade, is based upon the 
principles of this Bill, that load-line so 
fixed should then be (subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trade) declared 
by an Order in Council to be a load-line 
in conformity with the provisions of 
this Bill. Similar provisions were, as 
the noble and learned Lord is aware, 
made some years ago, by Section 8 of 
32 & 33 Vict. c. 11, with reference to the 
examinations and certificates of masters 
and pilots. Upon the Board of Trade 
being satisfied that the examination in 
those cases were equal to the examination 
in this country certificates which were 
given in Canada and other colonies to 
pilots and masters were held to bea 
certificates within the meaning of that 
Imperial Act. I shall, therefore, propose 
in Committee that this clause, which I 
will hand to my noble and learned Friend, 
and which embodies the substance of 
what I have stated, be added. As I have 
stated, it has received the approval of the 
President of the Board of Trade. 

Tae Kart or RAVENSWORTH: My 
Lords, I do not propose to oppose the 
Second Reading of this Bill, but I should 
like to say a few words upon it. As my 
noble Friend has shown, it is approved 
by very high Authority, and has passed 
the other House of Parliament. It has 
also received the acquiescence of ship- 
owners ; but there are one or two observa- 
tions, I think, to be made upon it, which 
Thope your Lordships will pardon me 
for making at this stage. We have 
already heard of the requests, t) 
which I shall presently refer, by a very 
important Body with regard to the 
approval of the Board of Trade, and 
consequently it has been thought proper 
to insert a clause to meet the objections 
on that point. I shall claim, on behalf 
of an equally important Body, the inser- 
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tion of a claus? in Committee which 

think it only fair should be inserted’ 
And, speaking for myself, I will venture 
to make one or two observations which, I 
think; are not altogether without founda- 
tion. I deny that ‘any cause whatever has 
been shown for this Bill: I very much 
object to the principle of a‘fixed load- 
line by enactment, upon this. broad 
ground, that you are shifting from 
the shoulders’ of the shipowners that 
responsibility. which experience has 
shown ought: to. be thrown upon them, 
and which they are the most competent 
to bear. I would also make this 
objection : itis thought by many who are 
well qualified to judge that this Bill 
proceeds upon an entirely erroneous 
principle, and I am quite sure that my 
noble: and learned Friend will admit 
the force of this-objection. It proceeds 
upon the assumption that a certain 
amount of freeboard or clear side is a 
guarantee of seaworthiness. No greater 
error can possibly be advanced, but 
that appears to be the idea most promi- 
nent in the minds of.the framers of this 
Bill. It is no guarantee at all. In 
loading ships infinitely more depends 
upon the nature of the cargo, ’ the 
strength of the vessel, the disposition or 
placing of the cargo, and the effect of 
strains ,tipon certain portions of the 
vessel whenlabouring in heavy seas. 
Those are considerations of paramount 
importance, but they are altogether 
ignored, and there is merely dealt with 
in the Bill the question of giving a cer- 
tain amount of clear side in a vessel. 
Therefore, I think my noble and learned 
Friend will admit that my objection on 
that ground, that a fixed load-line is no 
guarantee whatever of the seaworthiness 
of a ship, is entitled to, at least, some 
weight. Then, my Lords, there is 
another matter. I quite admit that the 
Board of Trade have desired to consult 
not only humble individuals like myself 
in this matter, but the wishes of the 
general body of shipowners. They have, in 
a fair and honest manner, endeavoured to 
meet many of the objections raised 
against a fixed load-line, and the Bill 
now before us is a very different Bill 
indeed to that which was originally pro- 
posed in the House of Commons, and 
especially there are further important 
provisions in it, to apply after the Bill has 
become law, as regards the administra- 
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tion of the Act. The supervision of a 
single official, unassisted by scientific and 
competent advice, would have been a 
very unwise thing, but if, as I understand 
is the case, the Board of Trade have 
appointed the Committee of Lloyd’s to 
administer the Act, that entirely avoids 
the objection, because of all Bodies in this 
country, I think it will be agreed, there is 
none more qualified than that Committee. 
If you are to have a public Body appointed 
which should be competent to administer 
this Act, I donot think you could select a 
more desirable Body. There is another 
point of very great importance, which 
this Bill leaves entirely untouched, and 
that is with regard to foreign ships. The 
representative of the Board of Trade will 
correct me if I am wrong, but I think 
they have power to stop any vessels in our 
ports, if unduly loaded. That isa very 
important matter. But I must point out 
that British ships go to all parts of the 
world. Supposing a ship built for a 
particular service—for instance, designed 
to carry dead-weight cargoes, the most 
dangerous of any kind of cargoes. 
Her load-line will be fixed with 
reference to that particular purpose 
of carrying such cargoes. She may 
start from these shores under a time 
Charter, and may be absent for a 
couple of years, loading cargoes at 
foreign ports in various parts of the 
world, competing with foreign vessels 
on which there is no restriction, and the 
fact of her being restricted to a dead- 
weight load-line may absolutely confine 
her to taking a dead-weight cargo. 
Vessels are not very likely to get. a dead- 
weight cargo in a foreign port, but they 
go out with various cargoes and they 
will be heavily handicapped against 
foreign ships by being bound to a fixed 
line for a dead-weight cargo. That, I 
think, is a most important matter for 
consideration. Then there is another 
point to which I desire to call your Lord- 
ships’ attention. When I rose, I intended 
to make a suggestion to the Board of 
Trade with regard to appealing in cases 
which involve technical scientific details, 
and I may state that I have received 
communications from two Bodies which, 
I think, are worthy of consideration. I 
refer to the representatives of two of 
the ports in this country. Now, if there 
are two of our ports which are distin- 
guished among the others, though I do 
The Earl of Ravensworth 
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not mean to the exclusion of others, for 
it would be invidious to say that—two 
ports which stand,high in regard to the 
type and character of the vessels belong. 
ing to them, they are the Clyde and 
Belfast. They have addressed me on the 
subject, and have asked me to press 
this point upon the Board of Trade. To 
show the bona fides of their request, I 
may point out that they are perfectly 
willing, in case there should be any difti- 
culty in carrying out the necessary 
scientific investigations and recommenda. 
tions, which very few people are qualified 
to deal with, and which may entail con- 
siderable expense, that in all cases of 
final appeal the shipowner shall bear 
the costs, in order to prevent frivolous 
and vexatious appeals. They state that 
they are perfectly willing that that should 
be required, and I think that shows a 
reasonableness in their request, which I 
hope will not be lost sight of. However, 
this is not, of course, the right stage of 
the Bill at which to propose the intro- 
duction of a clause of that kind. All 
I would ask is that that matter should 
not be lost sight of. Since this Bill 
has pagsed the House of Commons I 
have had the opportunity of speaking to 
a man who is, perhaps, as competent to 
give an opinion upon the subject of fixing 
a load-line as anybody ; I mean the Chair- 
man of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany. He isstrongly in favourofthe intro- 
duction of such aclause, and, in the event 
of the Bill passing without it, it would, in 
his opinion, be necessary to present to 
Parliament a special Bill for the purpose 
of making provision for what is required. 
He is an authority of some weight, and 
he is entirely in favour of such a clause 
being introduced. Then, my Lords, 
there is another great objection which, to 
my mind, operates more strongly than 
any other ; and I am speaking now from 
many years’ personal experience of these 
matters, and having had the opportunity 
of consulting very high authorities 
on the subject. My objection is that 
if you lay down a law for a fixed load- 
line with regard to ships (because the 
gist of this Bill is thatevery vessel ought 
to be marked with a fixed load-line), in 
addition to the stronger objection of re- 
moving responsibility from the proper 
shoulders, you must consider what has 
been the effect of such legislation in past 
years. My opinion is that shipowners 
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and shipbuilders will build simply 
according to the law, and not for safety. 
When the Tonnage Laws forced the ship- 
owners into building a particular descrip- 
tion of vessels, they built their ships with 
the view to getting the largest amount of 
carrying capacity. You will find deep, 
narrow, long vessels being built which will 
present a plausible amount of freeboard, 
but which in heavy seas will be inevit- 
ably lost. Scores and scores of vessels 
have, under those circumstances, been 
lost at sea. My firm conviction is that 
shipowners will load simply according to 
law, and not according to their own 
wishes and discretion as to what the ship 
should really carry. A shipowner will 
say: “Here is the load-line ; I am en- 
titled by law to load the ship down to it.” 
You will divert shipbuilders from build- 
ing otherwise than as the law 
authorises. Now, my Lords, against 
whom is legislation of this kind directed ? 
It seems to me it is directed against the 
wise, prudent, and humane shipowner, 
who does his best for the prosperity and 
advantage of a great industry, and of all 
industries in this country I think this 
is the most important for us. I can speak 
from my own knowledge on this subject, 
because I know that the improvement 
which has taken place in the type of our 
merchant vessels is very great. That is 
admitted on all hands, and by no one 
more so than the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to which I have referred, Sir 
Edward Reed, who says that the improve- 
ment in our ships has been enormous. 
What has been the great object which 
our shipbuilders have had in view during 
the last four or five years? It has been 
by careful experiment and trial to ascer- 
tain those parts of the ship where the 
strain is felt, from the dead-weight cargo 
which I have described as the most un- 
favourable kind of cargo acting upon the 
hull or frame of the vessel, and to 
strengthen the ship in those parts; that 
is to say, the upper decks and those 
portions of the ship where the strain is 
found to operate most. Surely it is a 
very hard thing for our shipowners to 
be called upon now to build by a hard 
and fast law of this kind, and that a 
hard and fast line should be enforced 
upon them. I do not think that would 
be at all a wise piece of legislation. My 
Lords, I have detained you longer than 
I wished. I do not like to go into 
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technical matters on this subject ; but I 
do hope to hear, on behalf of the Board 
of Trade, that they will take into con- 
sideration the suggestion I have thrown 
out with regard to the insertion of a 
clause in reference to a Court of Appeal. 
It is necessary that provision should 
be made for that purpose. Scientific 
judgment is absolutely necessary upon 
the question whether a ship is sea- 
worthy or not, and provision should be 
made for obtaining in proper cases a 
decision whether she is thoroughly safe 
or not by some experienced Body. I 
wish, of course, to speak in the highest 
terms of Liloyd’s, yet they have, no 
doubt, their own particular views. 
Then, another point is that an owner 
may build a ship and not choose to 
classify her at Lloyd’s. He may prefer 
to class her with some other Association, 
and he may have built her even in 
excess of Lloyd’s own rules. Yet the 
load-line would be fixed without refer- 
ence to that fact, which should have, 1 
think, some weight, given, of course, 
that she will stand the strain. I will 
not trouble your Lordships further, but 
I hope I shall receive something like an 
assurance from my noble Friend on 
behalf of the Board of Trade that they 
will take into consideration the question 
of a Court of Appeal. 

*Tue SECRETARY 10 taz BOARD or 
TRADE (Lord Batrovr of Buretce) : 
My Lords, I had hardly thought, after 
the speech from my noble and learned 
Friend opposite, that it would be neces- 
sary for me to say anything in regard to 
this Bill; but I feel bound to say a few 
words in answer to the direct application 
made to me by the noble Lord who 
has just sat down. As the noble and 
learned Lord has said, a great many 
alterations were made in this Bill while 
it was passing through the other House 
of Parliament with a view of making its 
provisions workable and rendering it a 
useful measure. I was glad to hear from 
the noble Lord who has, just spoken, that 
he considers those Amendments as im- 
provements, and was not now prepared 
to offer a strenuous opposition to the 
passage of the Bill through your Lord- 
ships’ House. Upon one remark which 
the noble Lord made I should like to say 
a few words. He said, which is no 
doubt very true, that the having a com- 
pulsory load-line beyond which a ship 
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should not be loaded was not in itself an 
absolute guarantee that that vessel so 
loaded would be safe. We. entirely: 
accept that statement ; but, on the other 
hand, I think it will be admitted that a 
ship which is obviously overloaded is in 
a dangerous condition on that account, 
and that she should, if possible, be pre- 
vented from sailing. Every effort should 
be made to prevent, at any rate, a por- 
tion of the loss of life which has been 
mentioned by the noble Lord opposite. 

Tue Eart or RAVENSWORTH : You 
have the power of stopping any ships 
which you think are overloaded now. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
Yes, there is that power, but-still the pro- 
visions of this Bill will be an additional 
guarantee against overloading, and will 
strengthen the hands of the officers of 
the Board of Trade in carrying out the 
powers they already possess. I wish also 
to refer to what the noble Earl said as to 
the powers given to the Board of Trade 
to. make regulations in regard to the 
difficulty of settling any fixed léad-line. 
That difficulty was present to the minds 
of those who settled this Bill in the other 
House of Parliament. If your Lordships 
will turn to Clause 2, Sub-section A, you 
will find these words: that the Board of 
Trade may make regulations 

** Determining the lines or marks to be used 
in connection with the disc, in order to indi- 
cate the: maximum load-line under different 
circumstances and at different seasons, and 
declaring that the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Ac’, 1876, are to have effect as if any 
=" were drawn through the centre of the 

18C. 
Your Lordships, therefore, see that it is 
to be according to the different times of 
the year, and the different classes of 
cargo which the ships are intended to 
carry that the regulation will be made ; 
and I think the noble Lord, therefore, 
will admit that as far as possible elasticity 
has been introduced into the provisions 
of the Bill without sacrificing what is 
good in them. No doubt it is the case 
that when ships go from ports in the 
United Kingdom to foreign ports and are 
there re-loaded, the control of what may 
be done there will to a very consider- 
able extent be lost by the Board of Trade. 
It is intended in Committ2e-to define ac- 
curately the application of the Bill as far 
as possible, and to put in an Amendment 
which will make distinct the exact limits 
to which the Act will apply. A proviso 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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will be submitted to the Committee 
having that for its object. My Lords;the 
noble Lord called attention to the pro- 
visions of the 2nd section and approved 
of the course proposed to be’ taken of 
authorising the Board of Trade to appoint 
the Committee of Lloyd’s Register to 
carry out the provisions of this Bill. But 
the provisions of the Bill are even more 
liberal to the shipowners than the noble 
Lord indicated. Not only is it compul- 
sory on the Board of Trade to appoint. 
the Committee of Lloyd’s Register if 
the Board wishes any appointment, but. 
permission is given to the owner of the 
vessel to select any other Corporation, or 
Association, approved by the Board of 
Trade, or any officer of the Board ‘of 
Trade specially selected by the Board 
for that purpose. I think it will be 
admitted that on that point, again, a 
desire has been shown to meet all the 
demands of the ship-owning community: 
With regard to the Amendment which 
the noble Lord has intimated his inten- 
tion of moving, I can only say at present 
that I have not had the opportunity of 
seeing the representations which he says 
have been sent in to the Board-of Trade. 
I only returned this morning from Ire- 
land, where I have been engaged: on 
business connected with the Board of 
Trade ; but I will give him this under- 
taking, that I will, at the earliest moment, 
examine those representations, and that 
any recommendation put forward will 
receive the most careful consideration ; 
but, as I understand he says they are 
recommendations which can only be 
dealt with in Committec, I will not say 
any more about them now. I will ask 
the House to give a Second Reading to 
the bill, and I would ask the noble and 
learned Lord who has charge of it if he 
will allow a week toelapse at least before 
taking the next stage. That will not 
prejudice the Bill. 

‘THe Eart or RAVENSWORTH: Might 
I suggest to the noble and learned Lord 
to say the week afte? next? 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, 1 
should, of course, be desirous of meeting 
the views of the House in the matter; 
but there is this reason against any delay 
taking place greater than is necessary, 
that the Bill does not come into epera- 
tion until six months after it passes. Of 
course, that suspension was intended to 
give an opportunity to the shipowners to 
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comply with its requirements. But even 


.six months from the present time will 


bring us on to the beginning of winter ; 
and, therefore, one would desire that 
the passing of the Bill should not be 
delayed longer than necessary. Subject 
to that, I should be glad to give time, as 
the noble Lord desires. Now, I should 
like to say a few words upon what my 
noble Friend has said with regard to 
relieving the shipowner from responsi- 
bility. I believe the noble Lord was in 
the other House in 1876, when the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act was under considera- 
tion, and I was one of those who took 
much the same view as the noble Lord 
in regard to being very much disinclined 
to relieve the shipowner of responsibility. 
But I think in this particular it may 
safely be done. The noble Earl has 
suggested that, having regard to the 
different characteristics which different 
ships may possess, there are many 
elements to be considered besides the 
mere question of free-board in consider- 
ing the point to which a ship may 
safely be loaded. You cannot put 
the point in the same place in 
all circumstances; but whether you 
can inno way prevent dangerous over- 
loading is another question. I do not 
express any opinion myself; but I think 
consideration should be given to the fact 
that such a very competent body to 
represent the views of the shipowners 
as Lloyd’s Registry, has distinctly come 
to the conclusion that it is practicable to 
frame general rules which will prevent 
dangerous overloading without inter- 
fering with trade. As to the point of 
making it-compulsory, a letter has been 
written by the Chairman of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, draw- 
ing attention to the difference of opinion 
in these matters between the shipowners 
and the Board of Trade with regard to 
the proper loading of vessels, and that it 
has become necessary that something 
should be done to put an end to the state 
of tension existing more especially in 
regard to ships engaged in carrying 
heavy cargoes. So that a distinct indica- 
tion is given there that it will be an 
advantage to shipowners, seeing that the 
Board of Trade has power to detain over- 
laden vessels, that there should be a load- 
line fixed which has the sanction of the 
Board of Trade, and which should settle 
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thequestion as betweenthe Board of Trade 
and the shipowners. When the noble 
Karl suggests that vessels should be so 
constructed as that they will require 
more freeboard than at present, surely 
all that can be taken into account by so 
highly competent a body as Lloyd’s 
Registry who, before fixing a load- 
line, would take that into consideration 
and fix it accordingly. I can 
only say with regard to the question of 
appeal, it seems to me there would be 
considerable difficulty in establishing or 
determining upon a competent Court of 
Appeal. As the matter at present stands 
if there is no prior appointment by the 
shipowner it would be left to the deter- 
mination of Lloyd’s Registry. As far as 
that body, being a capable tribunal, goes, 
I do not suppose there will be much 
question about that ; but if the shipowner 
objects to that tribunal he may name any 
other Registry of Shipping, and if that 
body is approved of by the Board of Trade 
the line may be fixed by them instead ; 
or if he pleases he may ask that the line 
be fixed by an officer of the Board of Trade 
specially appointed for the purpose. It 
seems to me that that gives such a prac- 
tical choice between tribunals of equal 
competence as to leave the shipowner 
really in the position of getting a satis- 
factory line fixed. I have some doubt, I 
coofess, whether there would be likely to 
be any advantage to the shipowner in 
having a Court of Appeal, and whether 
you could get such a Court of Appeal as 
would be practically a suitable Court by 
reason of superior knowledge and ex- 
perience as compared with the know- 
ledge and experience to be found in any 
of these authorities between whom the 
shipowner—not the Board of Trade—is 
given the choice. My Lords, I do not 
think at present I need say anything 
further. 


On question, agreed to. 
Bill read 2* (according to order), and 


committed to the Standing Committee 
for General Bills. 


DOCK ACCOMMODATION AT BOMBAY 
AND GIBRALTAR. 
QUESTION— OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH: My Lords, 
I have two questions which 1 wish to 
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put to Her Majesty’s Government, and 
I shall not detain the House more than 
a few minutes in doing so. The first 
has reference to the proposed Dock at 
Bombay. I would ask the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India (Viscount 
Cross) whether, in the agreement 
about to be made with the Bombay 
Port. Trust, care will be taken that 
a clause shall be inserted which shall 
empower Her Majesty’s Government 
to make a prior claim in all cases where 
it may be necessary for the repair 
of Her Majesty’s ships? Upon this 
matter I would venture to refer to 
a remark which fell from my noble 
Friend, in which he spoke of the dock 
at Bombay as being intended for Indian 
and not for Imperial purposes. I think 
any dock there which is to be used at all 
by the Navy must be regarded as not 
for the use of the ships on the Station— 
not confined to vessels employed merely 
on the Indian Station, but extending to 
vessels which sail up the Persian Gulf, 
patrolling all those waters, and going as 
far as Zanzibar. My second question is 
as to the proposed dock at Gibraltar, 


and with regard to that I would ask the | P 


Government whether they propose to in 

troduce a similar clause into any agree- 
ment in reference to the dock, and also 
whether they will take into considera- 
tion the importance of adding a clause 
which will enable the Government in 
case of war, or in any case of necessity, 
to purchase ‘the dock for their 
own use? I need not remind the House 
that Gibraltar is a military rather than a 
commercial port; and it seems to me 
that, if we do assume the great respon- 
sibility which rests upon us of making a 
dock not entirely belonging to Govern- 
ment, that the Gove: nraent should in all 
cases have a prior claim to the use of it. 
Before I sit down I wish to refer to some 
words which fell from a Member of the 
Government lately, which have Jed me 
to think that after all the Government 
intend to construct the dock themselves, 
and to take it outof private hands. That 
is surely the only course worthy of a great 
naval country like this, for the sum of 
£350,000, which will be required, is a 
mere flea-bite considering that our naval 
interest upon that portion of the seas 
alone must be valued at £10,000,000 
sterling. 

Viscount Sidmouth 


{LORDS} 
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*Toze SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, 
with reference tothe Port Trust Dock 
at Bombay, the noble Viscount will 
remember that when I was asked a 
similar question before the Recess I gave 
@ provisional answer, stating my belief 
that the Government had the power of 
using that dock whenever they wanted 
it for Her Majesty’s ships. I have since 
made inquiry into the matter, and 1 
have much pleasure in informing the 
noble Viscount that this point was. not 
lost sight of when sanction was given to 
the construction of the graving dock, 
and that the Bombay Port Trust have 
agreed to the Government having a pre- 
ferential right to the use of it in time of 
emergency. 


*Lorp ELPHINSTONE: With regard 
to the second question of the noble 
Viscount as to the dock at Gibraltar, 
when he mentioned the matter early in 
the Session I told the noble Viscount 
that a site had been selected, and that in 


connection with the works it was pro- 
osed to extend the new mole some 
16,000ft. We then proposed to carry it 
out by private enterprise, and in the 
draft agreement which wes then drawn 
up on the subject clauses, such as the 
noble Viscount refers to, were inserted, 
to the effect that the Government were 
to have priority of claim for docking Her 
Majesty’s ships, and Government were to 
have the power of acquiring the dock by 
purchase, not only in the event of 
war, but in any other circumstances 
when such a course might be desirable. 
Since then certain difficulties have been 
pointed out with regard to the construc- 
tion of the dock by private enterprise— 
difficulties which require very careful 
consideration. A small Departmental 
Committee has been appointed to con- 
sider the whole subject and to suggest 
the best way of carrying out the work 
which the Admiralty are so desirous to 
see concluded. 


Ilouse adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, @ 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thureday, 24th April, 1890. 





MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 


The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indisposi- 
tion :— 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table ; and, after Prayers, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to 
the Standing Order. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





LONDON STREETS (STRAND IMPROVE- 
MENT) BILL (sy Order.) 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on nomination of Select Com- 
mittee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Shaw Lefevre be a Member of 
the Select Committee.” — (Mr. Bau- 
mann.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Ambrose be a Member of 
the Select Committee.” —(Mr. Bau- 
mann.) 


*(3.5.) Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 

N.): I had expected that the right hon. 
Member for the University of London (Sir 
J. Lubbock) would have been here to have 
expressed his viewsin regard to the names 
proposed by the hon. Member for Peck- 
ham (Mr. Baumann) to be upon this Com- 
mittee. Ifthe names are to be put up 
seriatim it may seem invidious to suggest 
the substitution of other names. 
- Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): Perhaps the hon. Member will 
allow me to explain that the right hon. 
baronet the Member for the University 
of London has agreed with the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board and 
myself that two other Gentlemen shall 
be added to the Committee ; one to be 
nominated by each side of the House. 
I propose to move the names on the Paper 
to-day, and then to give notice of the 
names of the other two. 
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*Mr. T. H. BOLTON: In addition to 

the names on the Paper ? 
Mr. BAUMANN: Yes. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON : Then without the 
slightest desire to give personal offence, 
and speaking individually, 1 must 
say that I think the names proposed 
by the hon. Member for Peckham, 
other than that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has been elected, will scarcely 
command the confidence of the people 
of London. I, therefore, trust that 
the hon. Member will postpone the 
appointment of the Committee, so that 
some communication may take place 
upon the matter between the various 
London representatives. I have great 
respect for the hon. Member for 
Harrow (Mr. Ambrose), but I believe he 
is one of those who have committed 
themselves to a particular view upon the 
question involved in the Bill; and I 
hardly think, therefore, that he ought to 
be appointed upon the Committee. 
Then, again, it is proposed to nominate 
the noble Marquess the Member for 
Brixton (the Marquess of Carmarthen), 
but I would venture to suggest that 
there are many Members of the House 
who have had a larger experience of 
public business, and who possess a 
greater knowledge of the wants and 
requirements of the Metropolis. There 
are Members representing London and 
town constituencies who have been much 
longer Members of this House than the 
noble Marquess, the hon. Member for 
Peckham himself, or the hon. and learned 
Member for Harrow, and whose decision 
in dealing with this important question 
would command much more confidence. 
Under these circumstances I would 
make an appeal to the President of the 
Local Government Board to re-consider 
the composition of the Committee, and 
to consult the feeling of the general 
body of the London Members. 

*Tne PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircutz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Government are not responsible for the 
names which appear on the Paper, and I 
can assure the hon. Member that they 
are as anxious as he is that the Report 
of the Committee on a subject of 
such vast importance should carry 
with it all the weight which ought to 
come from the consideration of such a 
question. It may be invidious to discuss 
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the relative merits of the gentlemen 
who are nominated to serve upon the 
Committee ; but, as to the first objection 
of the hon. Gentleman that some of the 
gentlemen whose names have still to be 
agreed to have already expressed 
an opinion upon the subject, I hardly 
think that the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) whose name 
has already been agreed to, will concur in 
that objection, because I think that the 
right hon. Gentleman, whose name was 
agreed to without discussion, has dis- 
tinctly expressed his views upon the 
matter. I make no complaint against 
the right hon. Gentleman on that score, 
but I simply mention the fact to show 
that it would be extremely difficult to 
nominate Members upon a Committee of 
this kind, who are conversant with the 
subject, who have not expressed an 
opinion upon it. It must be remem- 
bered that the Committee of Selection 
have also to nominate four gentlemen, 
and it is to be hoped that the gentlemen 
appointed by them will command weight 
and authority. With reference to the 
hon. Member for Harrow I may 
say that my hon. and learned Friend 
is recognised as one of the ablest 
lawyers in the House, and at the Bar. 
At the same time there is some force in 
the objection that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of London is not 
present,and I thinkthatmy hon. Friendthe 
Member for Peckham would do well, as 
he has arranged with the right hon. 
Baronet to add two more names to the 
Committee, making the number ap- 
pointed by the House seven instead of five, 
to postpone the Motion until the whole of 
the names can be submitted. No un- 
necessary delay will take place, seeing 
that it is necessary to give notice of the 
two additional names. 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): I must say that, in my opinion, the 
whole of this question has been placed 
in a@ most unsatisfactory position, and 
therefore I hope the hon. Member 
opposite will taxe the advice of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board and 
pospone the consideration of the subject 
until the whole of the names can be sub- 
mitted to the House. I would respect- 
fully point out to the Government that it 
is desirable not only to have Members of 
legal standing and experience upon the 
Committee, but that it is essential to have 

Mr. Ritchie 


{COMMONS} 
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Members who are practically acquainted 
with the subject. The hon. Member for 
Harrow, on a previous occasion, committed 
himself toa particular view, and, therefore, 
I do not think it would be right to ap- 
point him upon a Committee which is 
supposed to inquire into the subject with 
strict impartiality. It would be just as 
much out of place to nominate me, seeing 
that I expressed an opposite view to that 
of the hon. and learned Member, and 
endeavoured to lay before the House 
some reasons why the principle of better- 
ment should be incorporated in the Bill. 
If the hon. Member for Peckham is not 
prepared to accede to the suggestion 
which had been made to him, I would 
move that the debate be adjourned. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: My suggestion was 
that my hon. Friend should postpone his 
Motion, because, in any case, after the 
arrangement between my hon. Friend 
and the right hon. Member for the 
University of London, it will be necessary 
to place the additicnal names upon the 
Paper. 

*Mr. CREMER: As the hon Member 
has not risen to accede to the request of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I beg to move 
that the debate be adjourned, with a view 
to the re-consideration of the matter, so 
that the Committee may be composed in 
a more satisfactory manner. It must 
not be forgotten that this is a question 
which affects vitally the interests of 
nearly 4,000,000 of people in this Me- 
tropolis, and it ought not to be passed 
over lightly. It would be better to 
postpone the consideration of the Bill 
for a week or two than to have an 
inquiry which may be injurious to the 
interests of the public. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Cremer.) 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I think that the course pro- 
posed by the. President of the Local 
Government Board that the discussion 
should be postponed until the additional 
names have been placed upon the Paper 
is a reasonable and proper one. I have 
only to say, in reference to the remarks 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made upon myself, that it is perfectly 
true that on many occasions I have com- 
mitted myself strongly to the principle of 
what is called the betterment clause, 
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but I have not formed a-definite opinion 
whether it should be applied to the par- 
ticular case before the House, nor have 
I committed myself on the question 
whether the principle should be embodied 
in a Public Bill or should be included in 
Private Bills like that before the 
House. 

Mr. BAUMANN: The nomination of 
this Committee has been frequently post- 
poned already, but, after the request of 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board, I have no 
objection to postpone the Motion again, 
although I feel that I am unable to 
withdraw any of the names which are 
on the Paper, or to alter the composition 
of the Committee. 

Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Harrow) : 
It is quite true that I have expressed an 
opinion upon the general question of 
betterment, but hon. Members will do 
me the justice to remember that I did 
not oppose the Second Reading of the 
Bill. ‘There is some difference between 
betterment in the abstract and better- 
ment in the concrete, and if I am 
appointed upon the Committee I shall 
certainly enter into the consideration of 
the question with an _ impartial 
mind. 


Question, “That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” put, and agreeed to. 


RICHMOND FOOTBRIDGE (LOCK, &c.) 
BILL (4y Order.) 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 

I beg to move “That the Order 

{24th February] that the Richmond 

Footbridge (Lock, &c.) Bill be committed, 


.be read and discharged.” This is a Bill 


similar to the one we have been 
discussing, which has been referred to a 
Hybrid Committee. Technically, it is a 
Private Bill, but it embraces important 
public interests. I am certainly surprised 
that there should be any opposition to 
my proposal, because, upon applying to 
the Board of Trade, the Secretary of 
the Board said that not only was there 
no objection on the part of the Board, 
but, on the contrary, they thought it was 
desirable that this action should be taken. 
My proposition is that the Bill should be 
referred to a Hybrid Committee of 
seven Members, four to be nominated 
by the House, and three by the 
Committee of Selection. I hope that 
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the opposition will not be persisted in. 
If it is, I shall certainly take the sense 
of the House upon it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order [24th February] that: 
the Richmond Footbridge (Lock, &c.) 
Biil be committed, be read and dis- 
charged.” —(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middlesex, 
Uxbridge): I am at a loss to understand 
upon what ground this proposal is made. 
It is an ordinary Bill, and should be sent 
to an ordinary und not to a Special Com- 
mittee. The Mution of the hon. Member 
would exclude a number of the resident 
parishioners from being heard upon the 
Bill, and if the Bill be sent to a Hybrid 
Committee I think it will be necessa: 
to secure that they should be heard. 
shall, therefore, oppose the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman, in order that the 
Bill should be sent to an ordinary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The hon. 
Member has not explained what the 
Bill is. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: .Order! 
The hon. Member for Northampton (Mr- 
Labouchere) has already spoken. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I only wish to 
explain that althpugh the Bill is described 
as a Footbridge Bill, it is really a Bill for 
the construction of a lock, and to authorise 
the damming up of the River Thames. 


(3.35.) The House divided :—Ayes 
100 ; Noes 106.—(Div. List, No, 57.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That all Petitions against the said Bill 
already presented, or which may be presented 
not later than three clear days before the 
sitting of the Committee, be referred to the 
Committee, and that such of the Petitioners as 
pray to be heard by themselves, or by their 
counsel, agents, and witnesses, be heard upon 
their Petitions, if they think fit, and counsel 
heard in favour of the Bill against such Peti- 
tions.'"—(Mr. Octavius V. Morgan.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I really feel 
bound to oppose this Motion, and I must 
point out to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that they have got themselves into a nice 
mess, seeing that they have been voting 
against the express wish of their own 
Board of Trade. As the House have 
refused to appoint a Hybrid Committee, 
and the Bill has to be referred to an 
ordinary Committee, and as one of the 
arguments used against my proposal was 
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thatif a Hybrid Committee wereappointed 
it would involvean increased expenditure, 
owing to the large number of people who 
would go before it, I wish to point out 
that, if the present proposal is adopted, 
it would open the door to every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, and that the Com- 
mittee would have to sit for the next two 
months. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: I would 
propose to omit from the Resolution the 
words, “ subject to the Rules, Orders, and 
proceedings of this House.” If those 
words are retained a number of persons 
will be left out. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
question before the House is not the 
Motion of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, but that which stands in the 
name of the hon. Member for Battersea 
(Mr. O. V. Morgan). 

Masor BANES (West Ham, S.): In 
the interests of an important part of 
London, I beg to support the Motion. 


*Mrx. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, S.): 
{Y must appeal to the leader of the 
House not to sanction this Motion. 
As the. Bill is to be referred to an 
ordinary and not to a Hybrid Committee, 
its proceedings must be governed by 
the Standing Orders of the House, and 
they would have to be suspended before 
the Motion could be put. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smira, Strand, West- 
minster): I think that we ought to be 
careful to observe the rules and orders of 
the House, and, under the circumstances 
of the case, I hope the hon. Member for 
Battersea will consent to the adjourn 
ment of the Debate, so that it may be 
ascertained whether the Motion is in 
accordance with the Standing Orders. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) : I 
am willing to consent to the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 


Question, “That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 
QUESTIONS. 





IRELAND—LAND COMMISSIONERS— 
SECURITY FROM TENANTS. 
(4.0.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Mr. Labouchere 
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whether security, in the shape of pro- 
missory notes, or otherwise, has been 
at any time required or taken by the 
Land Commissioners from persons other 
than the purchasing occupiers in sales 
under the Land Purchase (Ireland) Acts, 
1885 to 1888 ; and, if so, in how many 
iustances has such outside security been 
required, and what is the legal authority 
for it ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The Land Commissioners 
report that in carrying out sales of 
estates to tenants they meet with 
exceptional cases in which, while they 
do not feel justified in refusing to 
sanction the sale of a particular holding, 
they deem it prudent to receive sup- 
plemental securities. Such supplemental 
securities have been given by the 
landlord in 61 cases, and on behalf of the 
tenant in 14 cases. The Commissioners’ 
legal authority is the right possessed by 
every mortgagee to accept supplementary 
securities, if offered. 


THE ASHBOURNE ACTS. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Elgin and Nairn (Mr. Keay), I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the nine holdings stated to have been re- 
sold in consequence of default by tenant 
purchasers under the Ashbourne Acts, 
whether he will state the date of the 
original sale, and the amount of the 
original purchase money, of each of these 
holdings respectively; the amount 
realised from the tenant purchaser in 
each case in respect of the annuity up to 
the date of default ; and the date of re- 
sale, and the price received in each case ; 
was the price in each case received in cash; 
and what loss, if any, has been sustained 
by the Treasury or by the original land- 
lord in each case in consequence of the 
default and re-sale ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have the 
particulars, and shall be happy to show 
them to the hon. Member, but it would 
take a long time to read them out to the 
House. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman any evidence to show 
what, in the cases of re-sale, the arrears 
were } 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. 
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Knockadoon and 
Mr. ESSLEMONT: It is well-known 


that in many instances the arrears were 
included in the purchase money, and that 
the default was owing to that fact. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What the 
hon. Gentleman means is that the total 
purchase money has been in excess of 
the value of the holdings. I have no 
grounds to think that such has been the 
case. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
on several estates recently sold to tenants 
under the Ashbourne Acts (and notably 
on Lord Shannon’s estate, near Middleton) 
portions of the property sold consisted of 
the plots of ground taken on 99 years’ lease 
by Boards of Guardians under the 
Labourers’ Acts, for the erection of 
labourers’ cottages; whether in these 
cases, under the existing law, the land- 
lord’s rent and reversion, in respect of 
the labourer’s cottage, must be either 
retained by the landlord who is selling, 
or bought by the tenant who is pur- 
chasing, and who thus becomes the land- 
lord of the Guardians; and whether he 
will consider the advisability of giving 
Boards of Guardians themselves power 
to purchase in such cases ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Phe law is 
as stated in the question. The sugges- 
tion in the last paragraph shall receive 
consideration. 
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ENNISKILLEN POST OFFICE—CASE 
OF D. MAGAW. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he will re-con- 
sider the claim of David Magaw, for 
compensation from the Post Office for 
breach of agreement, in connection with 
the Post Office at Enniskillen ? 

*Tor POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, University of Cambridge): I 
should not be prepared to recommend 
the Government to repeat the offer made 
to Mr. Magaw in. 1884, unless he were to 
cancel the late Postmaster’s case, as from 
that date. 


KNOCKADOON AND BALLYCOTTON 
PIERS. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
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Knockadoon and Ballycotton piers were 
both constructed under the same Act, 
the Board of Works have substan- 
tially repaired the former and neglected 
Ballycotton; can he explain why, 
although the County Cork Grand Jury 
(Summer 1889) passed £200 to repair 
Knockadoon, the Board of Works would 
not permit them to go on with the work, 
but did it themselves ; if it be correct 
that the Board of Works has no responsi- 
bility for these structures after they are 
handed ever to the Grand Jury, why, 
and by what authority, did they accept 
responsibility for repairing Knockadoon, 
and deny responsibility in the case of 
Ballycotton ; and whether the Treas 

is aware of the fact that the Grand Jury 
have again refused to take over the 
Ballycotton- pier, for the third time, in 
consequence of its faulty construction 
and rapid disintegration ? 

Tue SECRETARY to txz— TREASURY 
(Mr. Jacxsoy, Leeds, N.): The defects at 
Knockadoon arose from the inadvertent 
use of inferior cement in part of the 
work. The contractors expressed their 
willingness to supply fresh material free 
of charge, and the Board of Works were 
therefore authorised to make the repairs. 
I am informed by the Board of Works 
that, in their judgment, no repairs have 
been, or are required, at Ballycotton. 

Dr. TANNER: The hon. Gentleman 
has not answered the first and third 
paragraphs of my question. Is it not a 
fact that considerable sums of money 
have been expended on Ballycotton pier, 
and did not the hon. Member see for 
himself that the construction of the 
pier is faulty? Is he satisfied to allow 
the work to pass into the hands-of the 
Grand Jury in a faulty condition ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I think the two piers 
may be placed in the same category. I 
have no fear of any accident to Bally- 
cotton pier. All the Reports show that 
the pier is in a satisfactory condition. _ 

Dr. TANNER: Who is responsible for 
the care of Ballycotton pier at the pre- 
sent moment? Is it the Treasury, or the 
Grand Jury who have positively and 
absolutely refused to take it over? 

Mr. JACKSON: I think the Grand 
Jury are responsible. They have no 
power to refuse to take it over, and it 
has been handed over to them. 

Dr. TANNER: Have not the Grand 
Jury for the third time refused, in con- 
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sequence of its faulty construction, to 

take it over? Are they, then, respon 

sible for it ? 
Mr. JACKSON : Yes, Sir. 


THE BELFAST POST OFFICE, 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether the 
promotions officially notified on the 17th 
of January last to the staff of the Tele- 
graph Department of the Belfast Post 
Office as about to be made have. yet 
taken place ; if not, what is the reason of 
the delay, and if it is due to local causes ; 
and if he can state whether those 
promised promotions will now be. de- 
clared ? 

'*Mr. RAIKES: The promotions at 
Belfast have now been made, and will 
date back to the Ist of February. 

Mr. SEXTON : 1 beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether the appointments 
to the vacancies that arise upon the re- 
spective staffs, Postal and Telegraph, of 
the Belfast Post Office, are filled by open 
public competition or by nomination at 
the instance of the Postmaster of Belfast; 
if by the latter means, under what 
circumstances is such a privilege granted 
to the Postmaster; whether it is a fact 
that the power of making appointments 
by nomination to the Dublin Post Office, 
was; some years ago, withdrawn from Mr. 
Secretary Cresswell] ; whether examina- 
tions for vacancies in the Belfast Post 
Office are conducted upon the strict lines 
as laid down by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, and if such examinations are 
always held under the supervision of an 
irresponsible person ; and whether direc- 
tions will be given that all existing and 
future vacancies upon the respective 
staffs of the Belfast Post Office be filled 
by open public competition ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: To all junior appoint- 
ments in the Provincial Post Offices the 
local Postmasters nominate. This is in 
accordance with an arrangement made 
many years ago upon the recommenda- 
tion of a Committee of Inquiry, of which 
the late Lord Iddesleigh and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan were Members. It is not the 
fact that this arrangement has been 
withdrawn from the Dublin Post Office, 
for the simple reason that it never 
existed there. Examinations for appoint- 
ment to the Belfast and other Post Offices 
are conducted in accordance with the 
directions of the Civil Service Commis- 

Dr. Tanner 
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‘sioners, and under the supervision of - 


responsible _ persons. This  existi 
arrangement, on the whole, is believed 


to work fairly well, and I am not at 
present prepared to alter it. 


CHARGE AGAINST POLICE 
CONSTABLES. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: T be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he noticed in 
the issue of the Fermanagh Mail of the 
16th April, a report of a police inquiry 
held in Police Barracks No. 2, on the 5th 
April, in reference to a charge made 
against Constable Melley for an alleged 
breach, of discipline, from which it 
appears that, Constable Fitzsimons, who 
acknowledged himself to have been help- 
lessly drunk on the 3rd March, while on 
special duty, was fined the sum of 10s., 
and removed to Cossycon, a short dis- 
tance from Enniskillen; and that in 
reference to this same charge against 
Constable Fitzsimons, Constable Melley, 
who was in charge of him, and who was 
absolutely proved to be sober, was fined 


in the sum of 25s. and removed to. 


Eshendarragh, one of the worst districts 
in the County of Fermanagh; and, 
whether he ¢an explain the difference in 
the respective penalties inflicted, con- 
sidering the relative disproportion of the 
offences. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Constabu- 
lary Authorities report that Constable 
Melley was more severely punished than 
the other constable; because in the 
opinion of the Court of Inquiry, who had 
all the facts before them, his case 
deserved it, he being a constable of 18 
years’ service, and in charge of the other, 
who had only four years’ service. Each 
of the men was transferred to a station for 
which he was, in the opinion of the 
County Inspector, best adapted. , 


GALWAY BARRACKS. 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
if his attention has been directed to 
resolutions passed by the Galway Town 
and Harbour Commissioners with regard 
to the present unsatisfactory state of the 
barracks in that town, and requesting the 
War Office to select one of the many 
excellent sites within convenient distance 
of the town, for the erection of a barrack 
suitable for troops, both from a sanitary 
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and comfortable point of view ; and if it 
is the intention of the War Office to 
accede to this request ? 

#Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): My attention has been 
called to the Resolution passed by the 
Galway Town and Harbour Commis- 
gsioners with regard to the present un- 
satisfactory state of the barracks in that 
town. I was otherwise well aware of 
the unsatisfactory condition of the 


barracks at Galway; and I certainly | 


intend to deal with this subject under 
the Barrack Bill. 


IRISH COUNTY COURT RULES. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
who is responsible for the drafting and 
issuing of the new Irish County Court 
Rules recently promulgated ; whether it 
is the case that the new Rules are for the 
most part an exact reproduction of the 
existing Rules, with such alterations as 
recent legislation rendered necessary, and 
without any effort to amend or improve 
them ; whether before issuing the new 
Rules they were submitted to any of the 
officials of the various County Courts 
concerned, or any attempt was made to 
obtain suggestions, with a view to im- 
proving the procedure of the Courts ; 
and whether it is the fact that the Rules 
as issued are not complete, and do not 
contain the Rules as to equity ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): The Lord Chancellor’s Secre- 
tary informs me that the newIrish County 
Court Rules in question were prepared 
and. issued by and under the 
directions of the Lord Chancellor 
and. the Council of County Court 
Judges, acting under the provisions 
of the County Officers and Courts 
(Ireland) Act, 1877. They represent a 
consolidation and amendment of all Rules 
issued from time to time by the Lord 
Chancellor and Council of County Court 
Judges under that Act, all of which 
Rules were very carefully revised and 
amended. The Rules were, before being 
issued, submitted to all the County 
Court Judges, who had every opportunity, 
which was no doubt taken advantage of, 
of consulting with their officials, and 
several valuable suggestions were thus 
obtained and adopted in the consolidation 
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and amendment of the Rules, Iassume 
that the concluding paragraph of the 
question relates to the Rules as to equity 
appeals. I am informed that those 
Rules, so far as they are made by the 
Lord Chancellor and Council of County 
Court Judges, are embodied in the Rules 
in question. : 

Mr. M. HEALY: What are the Rules 
which are not embodied ? 


Mr. MADDEN: There are certain 
Rules under the County Court Trustees 
Act which are not embodied. All the 
formal Rules made by the Lord Chancellor 
and the County Court Judges are em- 
bodied. 


FRENCH FISHING BOATS OFF THE 
IRISH COAST. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, 8.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether any com- 
plaints have reached him personally or 
through the Board of Trade that the 
three mile off-shore limit is constantly 
invaded by French fishing boats near Bere- 
haven.and on the adjacent Kerry Coast ; 
and whether he would deem it desirable, 
in the interests of the local fishermen, 
whose boats are not so numerously 
manned, to send a gunboat to cruise in 
those fishing waters to prevent possible 
injustice to them ? 


Tae FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Haminroy, Middlesex, 
Ealing): No complaints have * been 
received at. the Admiralty of any en- 
croachments by French fishing boats on 
the coast of Kerry. The coastguard 
cruiser Flora is now’ cruising off the 
south-west coast of Ireland for the pro- 
tection of the fisheries, and would, as a 
matter of course, extend her range of 
action to include the fishing: grounds on 
the coast of Kerry if the proceedings of 
French fishermen rendered it necessary. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: Is it a 
sailing cutter or a gunboat? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: A. sailing 
cutter. 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON : Is it not the 
fact that a gunboat was stationed for 
three years in Bantry Bay for the use of 
a Resident Magistrate; and, if so, why 
should a gunboat not be considered 
necessary now ? 


[No answer. | 
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Dr. TANNER: What is the name of 
the cutter? Is it the same cutter that 
was stationed for a long time at Queens- 
town ? 

[No answer. } 


CRUELTY TO PIT-HORSES. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if his attention has been directed 
to the following paragraph in the Daily 
Graphic of 15th April :— 

“Cruelty to Pit Horses.—A haulier, named 
Evans, engaged ina pit belonging to Messrs. 
Davis & Son, Ferndale, was charged at Ystrad 
Police Court yesterday with cruelty. Engaged 
at night, he had to drive a horse which had 
been worked during the day by another 
haulier. Defendant remarked that the horse 
seemed stubborn and would not do its work, 
whereupon he struck it several times with a 
sprag, causing serious sweliing. ‘The unfortu- 
nate horse had had only two hours’ rest between 
the two shifts. A fine of £2 19s., including 
costs, was infiicted ;” 
and if it is possible to inflict heavier 
penalties in these cases ? 

Tar SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): I have obtained a 
Report from the Justices on this case. 
They were inclined to believe that the 
defendant struck the horse once only 
with the sprag, as only one mark of a 
blow was proved. The horse was not 
disabled in any way. The defendant 
bore a good character, and there was no 
complaint against him of having ill-used 
an animal previously. The Justices con- 
sider that the sentence erred, if at all, 
on the side of severity. It was stated 
on behalf of the owners that the horse 
working for two consecutive shifts was 
an exceptional circumstance. The maxi- 
mum fine is £5; but the Justices have 
the power of sentencing to three months’ 
imprisonment. 


CAVALRY BOOTMAKERS. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if it is a fact that the cavalry boot- 
makers of Adershot have been removed 
from the ordinary workshops and put in 
flagged outhouses, with open drains in 
and near them; if it is a fact that the 
bootmakers of the 11th Hussars had to 
buy coals all last winter out of their 
wages of 12s.a week; and is it a fact 
that the master bootmakers of the 16th 
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Lancers, 11th Hussars, 19th Hussars, 
Army Service Corps, and Engineer Train 
are receiving 100 per cent. on repairs 
and 50 per cent. on new work, whilst 
workmen average 12s. a week wages ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The cavalry 
bootmakers of Aldershot have not been 
removed from the place where they have 
worked for years. The bootmakers of 
the 11th Hussars bought extra coal last 
winter to the extent of 1 cwt. a week: 
The master bootmakers’ profits are fixed 
by regulation, and in no case exceeds 20 
per cent. The men rarely work more 
than five days a week, and the average 
in most corps considerably exceed 12s. 
In the cavalry shops they could amount 
to 22s. 6d. 

*Mr. C. GRAHAM: What are the 
average wages? In how many instances 
are they above 12s. a week ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The wages vary 
in different forces. If the men choose 
to work overtime they receive more 
wages; but, as a matter of fact, they 
only, as a rule, work for five days a 
week. 


THE SPIRIT DUTIES. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the duty charged upon British 
spirits is now 10s. 6d. per gallon, while 
the rate on West Indian Rum is 10s. 10d. 
per gallon, and whether the difference 
was originally made on account of ‘the 
British distiller being interfered with by 
the Excise Laws; whether West India 
distillers are also subject to Colonial 
Excise Laws ; and whether, if the two 
industries are on the same footing, he 
will consider the advisability of equalising 
the rate, having regard to the additional 
disadvantages at which West Indian 
rum is placed, consequent upon un- 
recoverable loss or damage in transit, 
costs of freight, insurance, &c ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or razr EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square) : The facts are as stated 
in the first paragraph. It is believed 
that Colonial distillers are subject to 
certain Excise restrictions, but not of 
such stringency as those imposed upon 
British distillers. The surtax on rum 
was formerly only 2d. a gallon ; but in 
1881 the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian proposed an adjustment of the 
surtax on Foreign and Colonial spirits, 
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and fixed it at the uniform rate of 4d. 
on all imported spirits. Since that date 
circumstances have not arisen to justify 
any modification of the tax. 


FRENCH LOBSTER FACTORIES IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Mr. ve LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid.) : 

I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether, con- 
sidering the fact that the Law Officers of 
the Crown have pronounced the opinion 
that neither by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
nor by any other Treaty, nor by pre- 
scription, have the French any right to 
erect lobster factories on the shores of 
Newfoundland ; and whether, considering 
that the modus vivendi lately established 
now recognises the existence of such 
factories, Her Majesty's Government 
will take into consideration the exaspera- 
tion which has been publicly expressed 
at indignation meetings held throughout 
the Island of Newfoundland to protest 
against the course that has been 
adopted ? 

*Tos UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. 
Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): The Re- 
ports of the Law Officers of the Crown 
have always been treated by Her 
Majesty’s Government as strictly con- 
fidential ; but I do not recognise the words 
quoted by the hon. Gentleman as having 
occurred in any such opinion. They 
represent, nevertheless, the view of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The modus 
vivend. now established in no way admits 
the right of the French to erect lobster 
factories, but is entirely without pre- 
judice to the claims or contentions of 
either Government. Her Majesty’s 
Government will give the fullest con- 
sideration to any representations, not 
inconsistent with the Treaty obligations 
of this country and of the colony, which 
may be made to them from Newfound- 
land on the lobster fishery question, and 
hope shortly to hear from the Colonial 
Delegates what proposals they desire to 
make. 

Dr. TANNER: When will the Dele- 
gates come over ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I do not know; 
but I have seen a statement th» they 
will leave shortly. 

VOL. CCOXLIII. [rarep sarrs. | 
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POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS AT LISCARD, 
CHESHIRE. 

Cotowzt COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he will cause further inquiry 
to be made into the Postal arrangements 
for the delivery of letters in Liscard, 
Cheshire ; and whether, as that district 
contains now over 30,000 inhabitants, he 
will consider if he cannot establish a 
head Post Office there instead of having 
it worked as a sub-office of Birkenhead, 
as it is at the present time ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I am not aware that 
any change is required at Liscard in 
addition to that of which I informed my 
hon. Friend in my letter of the 18th 
instant. If, however, he will communi- 
cate with me respecting any further im- 
provement which he considers to be 
needed, the matter shall receive my 
attention. It is not proposed to estab- 
lish a Head Post Office at Liscard, as the 
change would entail additional expense 
without sufficient corresponding ad- 
vantage either to the public or to the 
Post Office. ; 


SUPERIOR OFFICERS ON THE POST 
OFFICE MINOR ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether Superior Officers on the minor 
establishment ‘in the Post Office are 
allowed to openly compete for appoint- 
ments’ on the major establishment in 
their own Departments ; and, if not, why 
not # 

*Mr. RAIKES : Different appointments 
are entered under different standards 
of examination, and without a fresh 
examination a man who has entered the 
Service under one standard cannot pass 
to an appointment which is entered by 
another and higher standard. But, of 
course, no one, provided he is within the 
prescribed limits of age, is prevented 
from taking part in an open competi- 
tion. 


SHERIFF CLERK OF AYRSHIRE. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) ° 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
in filling up the vacant highly-paid office 
cf Sheriff Clerk of Ayrshire, care will be 
taken that the person appointed shall not 
only discharge the duties of the office in 
3A 
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1267 The Boundaries 
person, but shall be prohibited from en- 


ing in any other business? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Bosrrrson, Bute): In recent cases 
of filling up appointments of the import- 
ance of the one referred to in this ques- 
tion the points mentioned by the hon. 
Member have been given effect to. As 
regards this particular office, which has 
just fallen vacant, it would be premature 
for me tosay more than that these points 
will receive the usual careful considera- 
tion. 


DEMOLITION OF A HINDOO TEMPLE 
AT DURBUNGA. 

Mr. KEAY: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
has now received the particulars regard- 
ing the demolition of a Hindoo Temple 
at Durbunga, the responsibility for 
which was accepted by Mr. Beadon, the 
civil officer of the district; whether he 
has noticed a telegram from the Calcutta 
correspondent of the Daily News, pub- 
lished on 19th instant, stating that the 
Hindoo community are not satisfied with 
the decision of the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, removing Mr. Beadon to 
another district, and demand that he 
should be punished ; whether this Mr. 
Beadon is the same officer who, when 
Acting Deputy Commissioner at Haza- 
reebagh, was severely censured by order 
of the Secretary of State for India in 
consequence of his action in what was 
known as the “ Hazareebagh Gaol Case,’’ 
and directed to make a full apology to 
the Gaol Superintendent, whom he had 
wrongfully accused of tampering with 
the official records under his charge ; and 
_ whether he will make inquiry into the 
conduct and antecedents of the officer in 
question, with the view of determining 
whether mere removal to another district 
is sufficient punishment for his conduct 
in the present case ? 

Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): 
The Secretary of State has received no 
official information respecting the demoli- 
tion of the Indian Temple at Durbunga. 
His attention has been called to the 
telegram only by the question. The 
facts stated respecting Mr. Beadon are 
not correct. The matter occurred more 
than 15 years ago. Mr. Beadon was not 
censured by the Secretary of State, nor 
ordered to: apologise for making a wrong- 
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ful accusation. The Secretary of State 


sees no reason for his interference in the 
matter. : 


THE AUSTRALIAN AND INDIAN 
MAILS. 

Mr. WATT: I beg to ask the Post. 
master General whether proposals were 
made to the Australian Colonies some 
time ago to the effect that the rates both 
out and home might with advantage be 
reduced to 3d. per letter by the direct 
ocean route, and declined; whether the 
Colonies were unanimous in their de- 
cision ; and whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to reduce 
the outward rate by all routes to 24d. 
per letter in the event of the refusal of 
the Colonies and India to make a similar 
reduction homewards ? 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) : Before the right hon. Gentleman 
answers the question, may I ask if he is 
aware that the Australian people and 
Press are strongly in favour of the reduc- 
tion, and that the Australian Chancellors 
of the Exchequer opposed it simply upon 
fiscal grounds, sitting as tightly on the 
Australian Treasury Chests as an English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does here? 

*Mz. RAIKES: The hon. Member for 
Canterbury (Mr. H. Heaton) is perhaps 
not aware that to-morrow I am tohavean 
officialinterview with the Representatives 
of the Australian Colonies. Under those 
circumstances, I do not think it is desir- 
able to enter further into the question 
which he has raised. In reply to the 
question upon the Paper, I have to say 
that in 1887 proposals were made to the 
Australasian Colonies to institute a 3d. 
or 4d. postage on letters forwarded be- 
tween this country and the Colonies, in 
both directions, by the all sea route. My 
own wish was to establish a 3d. rate, but, 
at a Conference held in Sydney, the 
Colonies adopted a Resolution in favour 
of a 4d. rate ; and, in deference to their 
wishes, that rate was adopted. As 
regards the last part of the hon. Member's 
question, Iam not in a position to add 
anything to the statement made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his recent 
Budget Speech. 


THE BOUNDARIES COMMISSION 
(SCOTLAND.) 
Mr.. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I beg to ask the Lond Advocate 
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whether he is aware that the Boundary 
Commissioners for Scotland, at their sit- 
ting held at Duns on the 14th ultimo, 


intimated that, in their opinion, they had } 


no power to deal with the boundaries of 
counties except in the case of detached 
portions ; and whether this intimation is 
in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 45 of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, and with his own state- 
ments as to the powers and duties of 
the Boundary Commission made in the 
House of Commons on 8th April, 1889? 


*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am 
informed by the Chairman of the 
Boundary Commission that the Commis- 
sioners did not make the broad statement 
contained in the first branch of the ques- 
tion. The import of the Commissioners’ 
statement was, that they did not propose 
to undertake a general straightening of 
overhauling of county boundaries, 
although they were prepared to deal 
with them in instances where, owing 
to parishes being situated in more 
counties than one, or owing to the de- 
tachmentof parts of counties and parishes, 
such a rectification seemed to be necessary 
or advantageous. 


THE CITY OF PARIS. 


Mr. GROTRIAN (Hull, E.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether it is the intention of the Board 
of Trade to order an official investigation 
into the serious accident which recently 
occurred to the steamship City of Paris ; 
if so, to what tribunal it is proposed to 
refer this important case, in which not 
only the lives of several hundred persons 
were imperilled, and property to the 
value of about £250,000 involved, but 
which must, of necessity, embrace 
technical details of very great intricacy, 
and whether, in the event of the 
judgment of the Court being against the 
owners, builders, officers, and crew of 
the vessel, or any of them, there is or 
will be in either case any right of appeal ; 
and, if so, to what Court ? 


*THe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): An official investigation has been 
ordered before a Wreck Court, composed 
of the Stipendiary Magistrate at Liver- 
pool and skilled assessors. The officers 
will have a right of appeal to the Ad- 
miralty Division of the High Court of 
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Justice if the Wreck Court suspends or 
cancels: their certificates, but not other- 
wise. 


THE IMPERIAL, DEFENCE AOT. 

Ms. SHAW LEFEVRE ‘ 
Central) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he can state the 
amount which it is estimated has been 
expended under the Imperial Defence 
Act in fortifieations in the year 1889-90, 
and how much it is estimated wilh be 
expended in the year 1890-91 ? 

*Mr. KE. STANHOPE : The expenditure 
on fortifications under the Imperial 
Defence Act has been for 1889-90: ap- 
proximately £320,000, and for 1890-91 
it is estimated at £400,000? 


PROHIBITION OF MEETINGS OF PGS 
OFFICE OFFICIALS. 

Mr. ALFRED THOMAS (Glamorgan, 
E.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, with reference to a Cireular 
purporting to be issued by him, for- 
bidding certain meetings of the officers 
of the Post Office, whether he will sus- 
pend the operation of the Order until the 
Departmental Committee which, on the 
15th inst., he informed the House had 
been appointed to examine the griévances 
put forward by the telegraph elerks, have 
reported on the matter; and whether 
that Committee’s Report will be laid 
before the House? 

*Mr. C. GRAHAM: Willthe Postmaster 
General communicate to the House the 
full and exact terms of the notice isswed 
recently with reference to the holdimg of 
meetings by Postal employéds ; and will 
he state the authority by whicly he is 
entitled to prohibit postmen from meet- 
ing to discuss their grievances, or to 
insist upon Government shorthand 
writers being present at such meetings? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): Has the Postmaster General prohi- 
bited meetings of telegraphists, sorters, 
and postmen outside the Post Office build- 
ing for the discussion of official questions, 
except under certain conditions ; and is 
it one of those conditions that “an 
official shorthand writer be present if 
required by the authorities” 4 

*Mr. RAIKES: What has beem done 
has been to relax the rule of the: Service 
on the subjeet of meetings: outside the 
Post Office building for the diseussion of 


, official questions; not to make the rule 
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more stringent, and at the same time to 
make it known to the telegraphists, who 
appear to have had no intimation of it 
before, that from this rule they are not 
exempt. The conditions on which Post 
Office servants are now allowed to meet 
are—(1) that ample notice be given to 
the Local Post Office Authority that such 
@ meeting will be held, and where it is 
proposed to hold it ; (2) that the meeting 
will be confined to Post Office servants, 
and to those Post Office servants only, 
who are directly interested in the matter 
or matters to be discussed ; (3) that an 
official shorthand writer be present if 
required by the authorities. I see no 
reason for suspending the operation of 
this rule, which is far less stringent than 
the one it supersedes. Although it 
would be contrary to precedent, and 
obviously most inconvenient to the 
Public Service, to communicate to 
Parliament any confidential Papers pre- 
pared by the Department for Depart- 
mental use, I shall, of course, be glad to 
lay upon the Table such documents as 
embody the decisions at which the 
Government may arrive. 


Replying to a further question by Mr. 
O. Granam, 


Mr. RAIKES said: It is certainly 
my object to confine the meetings 
to Post Office servants. I wish to 
protect the Public Service and the State 
from the incursion of agitators, either 
hired or otherwise ; and with regard to 
the other part of the hon. Member’s 
question, I have only to say that my wish 
is that the Department may be accurately 
informed of the grievances which are 
alleged at these meetings. With that 
object it is desirable there should be 
an authentic report of what takes place 
at the meetings; but the Post Office 
servants are, and must be, well aware 
that to statements made bond fide and 
couched in proper and suitable language, 
as I am sure they will be, no serious 
consequences can be attached. 


In further reply to Mr. C. Granam and 
Mr. Fenwick. 


*Mr. RAIKES said: Because this rule 
is entirely adapted to the persons who 
are in the service of the State, and my 
* only wish is that accurate information 
should be obtained of the discussions at 
these meetings ; and I am quite sure that 

Mr. Raikes 
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the fact that an authentic report is made of 
the meetings will keep within bounds the 
rhetoric of some of the gentlemen who 
address the meetings, and that they will 
confine themselves to the statement of 
ascertained facts. 

Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : Is ita rule of the Service 
that none of the officials shall attend Party 
or political meetings ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I do not think there 
is any rule which prevents an official 
attending a-Party meeting ; but there has 
always been a very clear understanding 
that they should not take any active part 
in them. 

Sm W. LAWSON: Under these 
circumstances, is it true that the right 
hon. Gentleman himself attended a 
political meeting ? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL : In consequence 
of the unsatisfactory reply given by the 


Postmaster General as to the Circular © 


which he has issued respecting the 
meetings of Post Office servants to 
discuss official question, I shall on the 
Post Office Vote call further attention to 
the matter, and by moving a reduction 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s salary give 
the House an opportunity of pronouncing 
an opinion on the subject. 


_ TRINIDAD. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Secretary of State has given 
instructions that education in Trinidad 
shall neither be compulsory or free ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR THE COLONIES (Baron H. pe Worms, 
Liverpool, East Toxteth) : The Secretary 
of State has expressed his concurrence in 
the opinion of the Governor of Trinidad 
that, in the circumstances of the Colony, 
it is not yet practicable to introduce com- 
pulsory education, and that moderate 
school fees should continue to be charged, 
except for the children of Indian Immi- 
grant labourers and of parents who are 
too poor to pay them. 


INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, in the case of the alterations in 
the amount of the Inhabited House 
Duty, making it 2d. and 4d. for shops 
and houses between the annual values 
of £20 and £40, and 4d. and 6d. for 
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shops and houses between the annual 
values of £40 and £60, it is intended to 
provide that the amounts of £40 and 
£60 shall be inclusive respectively ? 

*Mrx. GOSCHEN : The amounts of £40 
and of £60 are respectively inclusive ; 
but the duty on houses between £20 and 
£40 is reduced to 3d., not, as I said in 
my Financial Statement, to 4d. 


THE CUSTOMS. 

Mr. KELLY : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether it is the 
fact that the question of the re-organisa- 
tion of the Statistical Department of the 
Customs has been under the considera- 
tion of the Treasury for nearly three 
years ; what is the reason for such pro- 
longed delay; and whether he can fix 
the date at which a final settlement of 
the question may be expected ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Report of the 
Committee on the 
Statistical Department of the Customs 
was received in 1888. I think it only 
right to say that the postponement of a 
decision on the recommendations of the 
Committee has not been due to any 
delay on the part of the Treasury, but 
to the necessity of first deciding ques- 
tions suggested by the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Civil Establish- 
ments. I am glad, however, now to be 
in a position to say that an agreement 
has practically been arrived at between 
the Commissioners of Customs and the 
Treasury as regards the future status 
and rates of pay of the men engaged on 
statistical abstracting, and that the 
agreement now only requires to be put 
into formal shape. 


THE REV. 8S. F. GREEN. 

Mr. WARDLE (Derbyshire, 8.) : My 
question, I notice, has been considerably 
altered, but I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that the Rev. Sydney 
Faithorne Green, who was deprived of 
the living of St. John’s, Miles Platting, 
iu 1882, for wilful disobedience to the 
laws of the Church of England, was in 
1886 licensed by the Bishop of London 
to St. John Baptist’s, Kensington, where 
unlawful ritual is in use, and that, not- 
withstanding this continued defiance of 
Her Majesty’s Ecclesiastical Courts, the 
same clergyman has been instituted to 
the benefice of Charlton-in-Dover, and 
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is there'continuing the same unlawful 
practices, which formed the ground of 
his removal from Miles Platting ; and, if 
so, whether the Government is prepared 
to take any action, by legislation or other- 
wise, in the matter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
that Mr. Green was instituted last year 
to the benefice of Charlton-in-Dover on 
the presentation of Keble College, Oxford, 
and on the production of proper testi- 
monials. The Archbishop has no informa- 
tion as to any illegal practices at Charlton. 
I am also informed that this gentleman 
was never licensed to St. John Baptist’s, 
Kensington. That church was not conse- 
crated in the year 1886. It was merely 
@ proprietary chapel. It is not the in- 
tention of the Government to take any 
action in the matter. 


Currants and Tea. 


THE DUTY ON CURRANTS AND TEA. 

Mr. OLDROYD (Dewsbury): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, having regard to the large 
stocks of currants now in the hands of 
the trade, he will consider the expediency 
of deferring the reduction of the duty on 
currants until Monday, the Ist of Sep- 
tember, the date at which the importation 
of the new crop practically commences ? 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: I hope the House 
will allow me to answer this question 
somewhat fully, as I have received an 
enormous number of letters and telegrams 
on the subject. I have done my best 
to see what would be the fairest manner 
of acting under the circumstances with 
regard to this reduction of the duty on 
currants ; and I have distinctly come to 
the conclusion that it would be a great 
mistake, and would hamper business in a 
manner not to be sanctioned, if a post- 
ponement to the Ist of September were 
to take place. I have taken the opinion 
not only of importers and of wholesale 
men, but also of grocers and retailers in 
various parts of the country. The stocks 
are unusually low ; and if a postponement 
to the lst of September takes place it 
would disorganise the whole of the trade 
and would diminish the consumption of 
the article, while it is doubtful even 
whether it would benefit the people who 
ask for the postponement. The majority 
of the comparatively small number who 
ask for the extension are Co-operative 
Societies. I should be very sorry to 
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inflict any loss npon these Societies, but | 


they are precisely the bodies who can 
best recoup themselves ; because, if they 
reduce the price of currants while they 
have got duty-paid stecks at the higher 
duty, their members, if they lose as co- 
operators, would gain as consumers at 
the cheaper price. So it strikes me that 
the loss would not be so great as these 
Societies anticipate. At all events, the 
general upshot of the inquiries is that it 
would be impossible to grant the long 
delay which has been asked for. Com- 
paratively few demands have been made 
for an extension of a fortnight.or a month. 
Practi the same considerations apply 
to the reduction of the Tea Duty; but the 
enormous majority of the grocers who 
have been consulted, and of all persons 
connected with the trade, beg me not to 
postpone the reduction of the duty be- 
yond the Ist of May. Many of them 
have already made their arrangements, 
and in many cases the prices have already 
been reduced. I have been informed, 
and believe, that great confusion would 
arise from any change in the dates 
originally fixed. The allowance of a 
drawhack in the case of tea and curraats 
would be quite out of the question. I 
hope that hon. Members will allow me 
to make this public answer to the 
numerous private communications that 
have been made to me on these subjects. 


THE GOLD PLATE DUTY. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he has come to ary 
decision as to the abolition of the duty 
on gold plate ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : No, Sir ; I have not 
come ‘to any final conclusion on that 
point. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. ASHER (Elgin, &.): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether the 
Scheme of the Educational Endowment 
(Scotland) Commissioners for the manage- 
ment of the endowments known -as the 
Redhythe Bursaries, George Smith’s 
Bounty, ‘and the Stuart Mortification, in 
the County of Banff, as submitted by the 
Commissioners for the approval of the 
Scotch Education Department, was, in 
7 mipence of an , eer ‘between a 

eputation from t and Co 
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Duties. 
of Banff and the Secretary for 


; Scotland, 
remitted by the Department to the Com- 
missioners, with a declaration that the 


Scheme should provide for the bursaries — 


being tenable, with the consent of the 
Governors, at any school where higher in. 
struction is efficiently given, which the 
bursar could attend while living with 
parents or relatives ; whether the Scheme 
re-submitted by the Commissioners to 
the Scotch Education Department con- 
tained that provision, and was then 
approved by the Department; and 
whether he will state why he, as the re- 
presentative of the Scotch Education 
Department, supported the Motion of 
the hon. 
Ipswich, to omit that clause from the 
Scheme # 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: In con- 
sequence of the representations made as 
to the prevalent local feeling, the De- 
partment gave effect to the views of the 
deputation to which the hon. Member 
refers, and the Scheme was remitted to 
the Commissioners, and approved with 
this change. But the question was 
admittedly one open to doubt, and the 
Department has given effect to the 
change with much hesitation. It sub 
sequently appeared that very strong 
objection was entertained to the change 
by the‘ people of Fordyce ; and, in these 
circumstances, the Government felt it 
right to leave it to the House to form its 
own judgment upon the arguments placed 
before it. With reference to the last 
paragraph, I have to say that I voted 
with my hon. Friend the Member for 
Ipswich, because, the question having 
been legitimately opened for Parliamen- 
tary re-consideration, I thought he had 
made out hiscase. The hon. and learned 
‘Gentleman will not expect me within 
‘the limits of an answer to give a reswmé 
of the argument which convinced me, as I 
doubt not it would have convinced him, 
had he'been present. 


THE SPIRIT DUTIES. 

Ds. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he will 
state the amount of duty levied per 
gallon of proof spirit contained in beer 
and in spirits respectively ; the amount 
per gallon of proof spirits contained in 
beer, rr ted by the 3d. per 


barrel which it is, proposed under his . 


Budget scheme to.allovate to local pur- 
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; ad the amount of Spirit and of 
Duty paid during the last financial 
year by England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
respectively ¢ 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: The figures of the 
amount of duty levied in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, will not help the hon. 
Member in arriving at the result which 
he desires to attain, as they represent 
uction and export, not consumption. 
He is further attempting to institute a 
comparison which is misleading when 
he compares the duty charged on spirits 
and that levied on beer by taking the 
spirit contained in the latter as a basis 
for calculation. The modes of levying 
the duties on beer.and spirits are essen- 
tially different. The duty on beer, an 
article of consumption, which, to some 
extent, is of a nutritious nature, is charged 
according to the specific gravity of the 
original wort or extract from which the 
beer is made, without reference to the 
quantity of spirits subsequently gene- 
rated therein ; while the duty on spirits, 
which are pure intoxicants, is charged 
on the quantity of proof spirit produced by 
the distillation of a fermented saccharine 
liquid. 
Me. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): 1 beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the number of 
gallons of home-made spirits on which 
duty has been paid “retailed for con- 
sumption as beverages” in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively, for 
the past financial year ; whether he is 
aware that Scotland consumes close on 
three times as much home spirits as 
England in proportion to the population ; 
whether the duty on home spirits is 
more than double the duty on other 
alcoholic beverages ; and whether of the 
£1,304,000 to be set aside as grants in 
aid of local taxation the larger amount 
per head per population will be payable 
by Scotland ¢ 
*Mr. GOSCHEN : The consumption of 
British spirits was in 1889-90—England, 
16,854,000 gallons, equal to ‘57 per head ; 
Scotland, 6,264,000 gallons, equal to 1°53 
per head; Ireland, 4,711,000 gallons. 
The consumption of this one kind of! 
spirits is therefore in Scotland almost 
three times that in England; but, of 
course, the proportionate consumption of 
foreign spirits in the three parte of the’ 
United Kingdom is of a totally different 
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charaoter. Lhe duty on home spirits is, | 


of course, i the same as that 
on foreign spirits. It is probable that 
Scotland will contribute a somewhat 
larger amount per head of the population 
to this icular sum. 

Mr. R. CHAMBERLAIN (Islington, 
W.): I should like to ask whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will consent 
to issue the continuation of the inter- 
esting curve published last year showing 
the consumption of spirits, beer, and tea 
for a considerable number of years ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not object in 
the least to produce such a Report. 


SCOTOH EDUCATION GRANT. 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.): I 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the disappointment caused by the 
amount received by certain School 
Boards in Scotland from the Probate 
Grant being so much less than the 
amount receivable from fees as formerly 
charged in the schools comprised in 
these districts ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : The question of the 
distribution of the sum to be given in 
aid of local burdens in Scotland is not a 
matter within the special province of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is, 
however, being carefully considered by 
the Seotch Office and by Her Majesty's 


Government as a whole. 


INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. 
Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): 
I beg to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if, in defining the classes of 
lodging and boarding houses which 
he proposes shall be taxed to the 
Inhabited House Duties at the lower rate 
as trade premises, he will consider the 
claims of schoolmasters and others, who 
make their livelihood by keeping board- 
ing houses for boys, to share in the pro- 
exemption , 

*Me. GOSCHEN : One of the greatest 
difficulties attending the grant of such 
‘concessions as I have proposed to make 
to lodging-house keepers is that it at once 
leads to further demands, which again 
‘are followed by others. If schoolmasters 
were allowed to pay the lower oy as 
having trade premises, I feel ent 
that further questions would be opened 
up. The line between shops'and honses | 
is very difficult todraw. 1 will consider 
the point, but without holding out much 
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hope that consideration will lead to con- 
sent. If the hon. Member will remember 
what took place on the Horse Tax he will 
understand my difficulty. 


THE WOOD GREEN LOCAL BOARD 
ELECTION. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS: I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention has 
been drawn to the following irregularities 
which took place at the election of the 
Local Board for Wood Green, owing to 
the Returning Officer not performing his 
duties, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Public Health Act; that, while 
voting papers were taken from the same 
list of voters as that in use for the elec- 
tion of Guardians, hundreds of ratepayers 
were left out for the former but were in- 
cluded in the latter, the Returning Officer 
himself being a candidate in the latter 
case, and the election taking place within 
a few days of the same time; that the 
Returning Officer sat and gave out papers 
after they had been collected from the 
ratepayers, whereas the Act provides that 
such application must be made before the 
day of collection (Rule 49, section (a) 
Public Health Act) ; that, on the day of 
election, before the counting of votes 
was commenced, the Returning Officer 
caused candidates to be removed by the 
police simply because they had agents 
present ; that one candidate was removed 
because he asked a question before the 
counting began, and that the counting of 
votes was performed in such a manner 
that neither candidates nor agents were 
able to verify the votes in any way, 
although the number of voting papers 
declared invalid was abnormally large ; 
and whether, if these facts were corro- 
borated, he would institute an inquiry 
into the case ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no _ jurisdiction 
whatever with regard to the elec- 
tion of members of a Local Board. If 
it is considered that a person who has 
been returned by the Returning Officer 
has not been duly elected, the question 
as to the validity of the election can be 
raised by an Election Petition under the 
Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Act. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether any special instruc- 

Mr. Goschen 
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tions were given to the Wood Green 
police during the recent local elections ; 
and, if so, on what grounds? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: The answer to the 
hon. Member's question is in the nega. 
tive. 


VACCINATION IN THE EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Govern. 
ment Board whether an Inspector 
has been recently sent into the 
Eastern Counties to investigate certain 
allegations of injuries arising from cer- 
tain vaccinations performed by Dr. 
Masson, public vaccinator, or his sub- 
stitute ; whether the Inspector’s Report 
has been received, and if he will 
cause such Report to be at once furnished 
to the Royal Commission on Vaccina- 
tion; and whether, in the event of 
future cases of evils alleged to result 
from vaccination being brought to the 
notice of the Local Government Board, 
he will cause notice to be at once given 
to the Royal Commission ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have instructed one of their 
Inspectors to investigate the allegations 
of injuries arising from vaccination 
which are referred to. The Report of 
the Inspector has not yet been received. 
The facts, when ascertained, will be 
communicated to the Royal Commission 
on Vaccination. As regards the third 
question, the Board will be happy to 
meet, as far as they can, any wish which 
the Royal Commission may express on 
the matter. 


PRISON ACCOMMODATION AT BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS. 

Lorp ELCHO (Ipswich): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that, although there is no prison 
accommodation at Bury St. Edmunds, 
Assizes are still held there ; whether it 
has been brought to his notiee that un- 
tried and often innocent prisoners are 
publicly taken by rail in chained gangs 
from the Court Gaol at Ipswich to the 
Assizes at Bury; whether William 
Cocker, an Ipswich labourer, with other 
similar cases, was last November taken 
backwards and forwards in chains on 
three successive days before he was 
finally acquitted, the crime of which he 
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1281 The Police Buildings 
was accused having been cutting the 
moorings of a tug; and whether Her 
Majesty's Government would take im- 
mediate steps to put an end to such 
practices, either by doing away with the 
Assizes at Bury, or by seeing that prison 
accommodation was provided there ? 

Mr.MATTHEWS: The fact is’as stated 
in the first paragraph. I have some 
time back called the attention of the 
Prison Commissioners to the subject of 
the conveyance of prisoners to Bury, and 
the Prison Commissioners have lately 
entered into arrangements with the Rail- 
way Authorities which I hope will pre- 
vent the prisoners brought from Ipswich 
from being exposed to the public gaze in 
the future, either on leaving or entering 
the railway carriage. I have no informa- 
tion with regard to the case of William 
Cocker. There are difficulties in the way 
of doing away with the Assizes at Bury, 
and I have lately received a Resolution 
of the West Suffolk County Council pro- 
testing against any such change. The 
subject is still under consideration. 

Lorp ELCHO: I beg to give notice 
that I will repeat the question in another 
form at the earliest possible opportunity. 


RELIEF OF EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate if he is able to state, 
either accurately or approximately, the 
relief given in each of the five compulsory 
Standards throughout Scotland by the 
substitution of the educational portion of 
the Probate Grant for the fees formerly 
charged ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: There are 
no materials enabling me to make sucha 
statement. The payment under the 
Local Government Act is a capitation 
grant on the total average attendance in 
schools. The extent of relief of fees 
to parents is settled by the term of the 
Code, which, with certain exceptions, re- 
quires that such relief shall prevail over 
the compulsory Standards. But the 
pecuniary effect of this as regards each 
Standard depends upon circumstances 
which vary with each particular school. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (in the absence of 
Mr, Keay): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, with reference to Return 
No. 130, of 1890, which gives the parti- 
culars of the Irish Church Temporalities 
Fund on the expenditure side of the 
account only, whether he will likewise 
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give particulars of the income of the 
Fund, stated at present to amount to 
£550,000, but described as declining 
gradually to £266,000 ; and whether, in 
giving such particulars, he will indicate 
the items of income which are “ per- 
manent” and those which are “tem- 
porary ” q 

*Mr. JACKSON : If the hon. Member 
will confer with me, and state under 
what heads he thinks that the informa- 
tion that he-desires might be arranged, I 
shall be glad to see whether it can con- 
veniently be given. 


NEW GOLD COIN. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, in view of the prospect of a 
great issue of new gold coin to replace 
the present light gold, he will take mea 
sures to procure an improved design for 
the future gold coinage ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: A new design for 
the head of Her Gracious Majesty the 
Queen is under consideration. As for 
the reverse, nothing, in my opinion, is 
more handsome than the St. George and 
the Dragon, and we should propose to 
retain it. 


THE POLICE BUILDINGS ON THE 
EMBANKMENT. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: I beg to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works who is 
reponsible for the design and elevation 
of the new police buildings on the 
Thames Embankment ? 


*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxet, Dublin Univer- 
sity): The new police buildings on the 
Embankment are built under the autho- 
rity and direction of the Secretary for 
the Home Department. 


Sirk W. HARCOURT: I should like to 
know whether the First Commissioner of 
Works does not exercise a general autho- 
rity over a considerable number of 
public buildings, and whether the build- 
ings in question represented the accepted 
views of the Secretary of State ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: It is true that I 
exercise a general authority over a 
certain number of public buildings, and 
whatever I do I am abused for it. I 
prefer to express no opinion about the 
buildings on the Embankment. 
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Sm W. HARCOURT: I beg to give, 


notice that I will.call attention to these 
buildings on the Home Office Vote. 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL IN MALTA. 

Mr. HUNTER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the appointment of Mr. Nandi, 
Dr. Grech, and Baron Chapelle as repre- 
sentative members of the Executive 
Council in Malta, has been approved or 
confirmed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: After the 
General Election of the Malta Council of 
Government last year, Baron Chapelle 
and two other elected members who 
belonged to the Party which had obtained 
a majority in the Council were appointed 
by the Governor members of the Execu- 
tive Council, and their appointment was 
confirmed by the Queen. These gentle- 
men recently resigned their seats in the 
Executive Council, and other members 
of the same Party having declined to 
succeed them, Dr. Nandi, Dr. Grech, and 
Mr. Cachia Zammit, who do not belong 
to that Party, were appointed by the 
Governor to the vacant seats. Subse- 
quently three members of the Party, 
having a majority ‘in the Council of the 
Government, were willing to become 
members of the Executive Council, and 
thereupon Dr. Nandi, Dr. Grech, and 
Mr. Gachia Zammit resigned their 
seats. In these circumstances, while Her 
Majesty’s Government approved the ap- 
pointment of these gentlemen, and re- 
cognise their loyal action, they have 
not advised Her Majesty formally to con- 
firm it. 

Mr. HUNTER: On what date did the 
resignations take place ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: I cannot give 
the hon. Member the date, but it is quite 
recent. If he will put a question on the 
Paper, I will answer it. 


THE PRAYER BOOK. 

Mr. WARDLE: I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney General how soon the “exact 
copy of the Prayer Book, annexed to the 
Act of Uniformity,” is likely to be issued 
to the public? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): Mossrs. 

and Spottiswoode inform me 


Eyre 
that they will be able to publish the 
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edition of the Prayer Book referred to 
early in 1891 ; but that it is difficult to 
state exactly how soon the work will be 
completed, as the time required must 
depend on the period the proofs are —_ 
The work is, however, making satisfac- 

tory progress. 


POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE 
POSTAL SERVICE. 

Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 
view of the widespread feeling of dis- 
satisfaction that prevails with regard to 
the system of political appointments in 
the Postal Service, he will consider the 
advisability of taking such appointments 
out of the hands of the Patronage Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, and of placing 
them entirely in the hands of the Depart- 
ment that is responsible for the efficient 
administration of the Service in ques- 
tion? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment are not in possession of any 
facts to show that any such wide- 
spread dissatisfaction exists ; but if the 
hon. Member will bring forward any 
facts in support of his allegation, the 
matter shall receive the best considera- 
tion of the Government. 


THE TOWN HOLDINGS COMMITTEE. 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the Government intend to introduce any 
legislation to carry out the unanimous 
recommendations of the Town Holdings 


Committee, which reported last year in 


favour of the exercise by Local Authori- 
ties of powers which would facilitate the 
acquisition by leaseholders, especially of 
the industrial classes, of the freehold of 
their dwelling-houses, and to the effect 
that all Religious Bodies to whom land 
has been granted on lease for the erection 
of their places of worship and schools, 
should be empowered to purchase the fee 
subject to payment of fair compensa- 
tion ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : : I am not aware 
that any recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were unanimous. But whether 
that is so or not, I am not able to under 
take that legislation on these lines will 
be stn, by the Government during 
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THE EIGHT HOURS BILL FOR MINERS. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Ttea- 
sury if he can now promise a day for 
the discussion of the Hight Hours Bill 
for Miners ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I understand 
that an Hight Hours Bill is in charge of 
some Member on the other side of the 
House, and I hope he will find an oppor- 
tunity of securing a discussion on this 
question in the House before the end of 
the Session. But I am not able at 
present to undertake to give it any 
Government time. 

*Mr. C. GRAHAM : I should like to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
aware that the day on which this Bill 
was put down has already passed, and 
whether, as the Bill excites great interest 
in the mining community, he will re-con- 
sider his decision ? 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH : I know the mining 
community of Great Britain take an in- 
terest in this question; but there are 
other questions in which the community 
at large take a deep interest, and I am 
not able to make an exception in favour 
of this particular Bill at the present 
time. 


LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER 
PARCELS POST. 

Mr. J. ROBERTS (Flint, &c.): 1 beg 
to ask the Postmaster General what is the 
estimated cost of the nightly service of the 
three horsed parcel van recently started 
between Liverpool and Manchester, and 
how does it compare with the cost of the 
conveyance of the same parcel by rail? 

Mr. RAIKES: The cost of the Parcel 
Service by road is estimated at £2,659, 
and the cost of the corresponding service 
by railway at £3,016 a year. 


THE DONEGAL CROWN SOLICITOR. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
directed to a criminal prosecution against 
Mr. John Mackey, Sessional Crown Soli- 
citor, County Donegal, and to his admis- 
sions and statements made on oath at 
Petty Sessions in Ramelton, County 
Donegal, on 29th March last; whether 
he is aware that Mr. Mackey swore that 
he would have run a sword through the 


‘body of Hugh Hegasty, complainant in | 
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the said action, if he had resisted arrest, 
because his (Mr. Mackey’s) pane of glass, 
value 1s. 6d., had been accidentally 
broken, and that the summons which 
Mr. Mackey issued against Hegarty, 
under the Malicious Injuries Act, for 
breaking his window, was dismissed by 
the Magistrates; whether Mr. Mackey 
reported the matter, the occurrence at his 
own house, to the Government ; and, if 
so, what is the date of the Report ; and 
whether he is still in the Service of the 
Crown ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
seen an authoritative report of the evi- 
dence in the case referred to, which, it 
appears, is still sub judice, having been 
adjourned to the Petty Sessions to be 
held on Saturday next. I cannot estab- 
lish the precedent of making a statement 
in regard to an official communication 
alleged to have between this 
officer and the Government, which, did 
it exist, would necessarily be regarded 
as of a privileged character. The reply 
to the last paragraph is in the affirma- 
tive. 


THE RAILWAY STRIKE IN IRELAND— 
SOLDIERS AS RAILWAY PORTERS. 
Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 

Secretary of State for War whether the 
Report is true that the Military Authori- 
ties at Spike Island have agreed to send 
a company of soldiers to act as porters 
for the Great Southern and Great 
Western Railway Companies of Ireland, - 
at the Queenstown terminus, to replace 
the employés of the company on strike ; 
and, if so, whether such employment of 
soldiers has the sanction and approval of 
the War Office ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have noinforma- 
tion on the subject ; but I have tele- 
graphed to Ireland to ascertain the 
facts. 

Dr. TANNER: I should like toask the 
Attorney General for Ireland, or the Chief 
Secretary, whether the Central News 
report is correct that the afternoon pas- 
senger train for Dublin has been 
despatched by soldiers ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
information on the subject. 





STANDING COMMITTEE ON TRADE, &c. 
Ordered, That.the Standing Committee 
on Trade, &c., have leave to print’ and 
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circulate with the Votes from day today 
any amended Clauses of Bills committed 


to them from time to time.—(Mr. 
Arthur O'Connor.) 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Seventh Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


LAND OOMMISSION (IRELAND) 
Return ordered— 


“Showing the dates of the last sittings 
of the Land Courts in each county in Ireland, 
with the number of applications for judicial 
rents undisposed of in each county on the 31st 
day of March, specifying how many of these 
applications are more than six months old: — 

Province. 
County. 

Date of last sitting of Court. 
Number of applications undisposed of on the 
3lst day of March, 1890. 

Number of these applications which were then 
more than six months old. 


—(Mr. John Ellis.) 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(PLEURO-PNEUMONIA) [EXPENSES]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of an annual sum, not exceeding 
£140,000, towards defraying the cost of the 
execution, in Great Britain, of any Act of the 
present Session for conferring further powers 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 
1878 to 1886, with respect to Pleurp-pneumonia; 
and of an annual sum, not ex ing £20,000, 


“towards defraying the costs of the execution 


of the said Act in Ireland. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. ° 





PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL. - (No. 199.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [21st April], “That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “ now,” and, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words “upon 
this day six months.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question again proposed, “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


{COMMONS} 








Debate resumed. 


(4.53.) Mk. W. E. GLADSTONE 


(Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): I wish 
in the first place to make my ac- 
knowledgments to the courtesy of 
my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Knox) in having allowed 
me to take this early opportunity of 
making known my views on this impor- 
tant question. Sir, it is with very mixed 
sentiments that I rise to express my 
opinion—mixed in this manner: that I 
deeply regret to find myself compelled to 
oppose a Bill which it would have given 
me far greater satisfaction to support, 
had I not been driven by overwhelming 
conviction to offer opposition to it. I 
had hoped, and entertained a lively hope, 
that it might be possible for us on this 
side of the House to give support to the 
plan of the Government. was en- 
couraged in that hope by the remarkable 
declaration of Lord Salisbury, about 
which, as a matter of fact, I believe there 
is no question, that the plan of the 
Government was not intended to impose 
any burden on the British taxpayer. 
According to Parliamentary and in- 
variable usage there can be only one 
meaning assigned to these words. They 
are totally incompatible with any inten- 
tion to propose a heavy engagement of 
the public credit. They were so under- 
stood universally, and by myself amongst 
others. It would have been a very great 
advantage on many grounds if it had 
been possible for us to see the land ques- 
tion in Ireland, in familiar phrase, “ got 
out of the way.” Every such question, 
however there may be involved in it 
principles of justice and right as against 
oppression, yet likewise tends to stir up 
the turbid elements of society, and those 
who have no good cause for making 
demands on the landlord can often bring 
forward a claim in such circumstances, 
under cover of those who have 
such a cause. It is very well that 
the country should have seen brought 
finally to issue the question whether— 
as is often alleged, and, as I think, 
believed, on the opposite side of the 
House—the land question is the only 
question in Ireland, and the demand for 
national self-government merely an ap- 
pendage to that question. It would 
have been most satisfactory to me, and I’ 
believe to others who think that national 
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self-government ought to be granted to 
Ireland for Irish affairs, to have seen 
that important point relieved from all 
possibility of doubt and dispute by some 
satisfactory legislation with regard to 
Irish land. With regard to this Bill, 
the Chief Secretary, who in his speech 
repeated the assurance that no burden 
was to be placed on the taxpayer, must 
have seen from the reception of those 
words in what sense they were understood 
by the House. My first disappointment 
as to the Bill was when he proceeded to 
inform us what was the real meaning of 
the words—that the credit of the country 
was to be pledged to the extent of 
£33,000,000 for the sake of carrying 
through the provisions of the Bill. I 
should not, Sir, have been deterred 
from supporting this Bill by the 
argument offered by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell), though 
I admit there is great force in it. 
He said, and I think with truth, that we 
cannot, with perfect satisfaction, approach 
the settlement of a question of this kind 
as long as Ireland is under the present 
Coercion Laws, because the effect of those 
laws is to disable the weaker portion of 
the Irish tenantry from prosecuting their 
aims by peaceable and lawful means, and 
by what were lawful means, and, by what 
would be lawful means in England or 
Scotland, from entering into a combina- 
tion, which is a legitimate weapon in 
their hands, for determining the just 
amount of rent they ought to pay. Still, 
I was quite prepared to enter upon the 
consideration of this question on the 
introduction of the Bill. I endeavoured 
to'do justice to the pains bestowed upon 
it, to the ingenuity which it displays, 
and in no respect do [ retract what I 
said upon that occasion. I waited to 
examine the Bill, still cherishing what 
hope I could ; but I am sorry to say that 
examination has brought upon me my 
second and my greater disappointment. 
One word I must say with respect to 
the alternative plan which has been 
proposed by the hon. Member for Cork. 
I think his conduct in making that 
proposal was not only honourable, but 
even chivalrous, because he appeared 
to admit that a person who is in opposi- 
tion, may fairly be called upon by the 
Government, if he objects to a measnre 
of the Government, to propose an alterna- 
tive measure of his own. That is a 
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principle, I think, new to this House. 
The hon. Member accepted it at the same 
time without hesitation. Now, Sir, it 
would not be possible to discuss in detail 
the plan of the hon. Member, and I am 
not certain that in all its details I have a 
perfect comprehension of it. [Ministerial 
laughter.| Ihave no doubt it was my 
own fault; but the statement was a very 
brief one, and while the general purpose 
was clear, the exact terms are not, 
certainly, fullyin my mind. But on two 
points I wish to do justice to the plan. 
In the first place, it was comprehensive ; it 
was intended to effect a settlement of the 
whole question. In another point I 
strongly sympathise with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. One object of his plan 
was not to expatriate the Irish landlords, 
but to retain them in Ireland; and I, 
for my part, am of opinion that though 
the expatriation of the Irish landlords 
may bea less evil than many others— 
for instance, than a continuance of the 
land system as it once was—would have 
been, yet I own that I think it would 
be a sorry conclusion to their long career 
if, upon the establishment of a free 
Government and of free institutions in 
their country, they were to decline to 
take that part in the adjustment of the 
affairs of Ireland which their station 
entails upon them as a high and absolute 
duty. I amglad to observe that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland, as I understood, in no way 
took exception to this principle of the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Cork, 
and I think a well-known Irish County 
Court Judge, Mr. O'Connor Morris—a 
gentleman who, though an excellent 
public officer, is known to be a supporter 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite in regard to 
Home Rule for Ireland—has propounded 
a plan based on the same ideas. I do 
trust that we may have full opportunity 
for the consideration of such features of 
the plan as would tend tothe retention 
of Irish landlords in Ireland, as well as 
to the adjustment of the land question. 
Iam sorry to say that, partly perhaps 
owing to my own fault, I did not fully 
gather from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in introducing this Bill its real 
character in regard to several important 
points. I shall go over very rapidly the 
objections to various points which appear 
to me capable of being dealt with in 
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Committee, and I shall avoid the incon- 
venience of entering unduly, in a Second 
Reading speech, into details which can 
be dealt with in Committee. Over this 


class of jobjections I shall run rapidly, 


though ‘some of them are so serious in 
themselves as possibly to constitute 
valid objections to the Second Reading 
of the Bill. The first objection is one on 
which probably there may be a disposi- 
tion on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to come to an agreement. I think 
this Bill ought to be confined to land- 
lords who are already such. It would 
be highly improper to encourage persons 
to become buyers of land with a 
view to taking advantage of the 
enormous boon which is_ being 
offered. I shall not dwell on this 
point, because I hope it may not bea 
subject of dispute between us. Next 
there is the question of arrears. I shall 
not dwell on this point at length after 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division ; 
but anyone who heard the right hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks in regard to the 
proposal to allow two years’ arrears to be 
calculated in the purchase money must, 
I think, admit that the, proposal 
stands in need of justification, which 
possibly may be forthcoming. There is 
very great force in the objection of the 
hon. Member for Cork in respect to the 
treatment of tenants of non-selling 
landlords. That difficulty in the present 
Bill has been raised to a maximum. It 
may be said this applied to the proposal 
of 1886, and it is true that it did apply 
but in a very mitigated degree, because 
in the Bill of 1886 we proceeded to take 
a very large portion of the boon tobe con- 
veyed by Parliament, not for the benefit 
of tenants as tenants, but as benefit for 
the whole community in Ireland. No 
less than 18 per cent. was proposed, not 
to go directly to the tenants, but to the 
benefit of Ireland, though, of course, it 
indirectly would have gone to the tenants 
in some degree, inasmuch as tenants 
form a large proportion of the population. 
Well, Town I think itis a very great 
objection indeed that the benefits pro- 
posed by the Bill are given to the two 
classes of landlords and, tenants, and I 
must say in nodegree to the nation. 
With, the aon of a very limited 
proposal in regard te labourers, and 
while Ireland aga, whole will. have. her 
Mr. W. £. Gladstone 
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credit pledged, and while the credit 
of Great Britain is pledged, Ireland 
as a whole is to _ receive no 
portion of this enormous advantage, 
There is another point which appears to 
me to be impossible to be defended, and 
which, indeed, goes so near the root of 
the Bill as to cause me almost to doubt 
whether it can be dealt with in Commit- 
tee. I refer to the method for ascertain- 
ing the net rental of the land. The 
standard laid down in the Bill appears 
to me to be so bad that it would enable 
@ landlord to obtain compensation in 
respect of a large part of income that he 
had never received, and never had it in his 
power to appropriate to his own benefit 
and advantage. No reduction is provided 
to be made for expenses of management, 
or for law charges—as, for instance, in 
regard to evictions—or bad debts. Under 
the Bill the landlord is to be com- 
pensated even for bad debts, which 
have had to be written off, and which 
are absolutely beyond recovery. I 
need not say the -effect of this is 
that, when you think you are giving 
17 years’ purchase, you may be giving 20 
or 22 years’. I think these are all 
elements that ought to be considered in 
arriving at the real rent. Next, I take 
the strongest possible objection to our 
placing an embargo on the local funds 
of the counties of Ireland. Thatappearsto 
me to involve a principle which this House 
ought to hold sacred, and from which it 
ought never to depart. I am now on a 
point upon which I stand, perhaps, in 
need of some information. As I under- 
stand the Bill, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the occupier who becomes an owner 
under this measure from himself be- 
coming a landlord. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity) : He cannot sub-let without the 
permission of the Land Commission. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Cannot 
sub-let ? Cannot let at all? 

Mr. MADDEN: He can sell, but he 
cannot sub-divide or sub-let. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Cannot 
get an occupier under him ? 

Mr. MADDEN : Hear, hear ! 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: But upon 
what principle is the Land Commission 
to proceed in granting on refusing, such 
-permission ? This is.a very important 
paint. Is it to. be understood. ag an uni- 
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versal principle of the Bill, that every 
man who buys, buys under a legal 
obligation to occupy? It is a. question of 
great importance, upon which there 
ought to be a clear understanding, which 
no doubt we shall obtain at the proper 
time. Now, with regard to the guaran- 
tees that the right hon. Gentleman has 
ingeniously provided, I will not, at the 
present time, undertake to make a 
minute examination ofthem. The really 
valuable part—indeed, I may say the 
only valuable part—of those guaran- 
tees is to be found in the grants to be 
‘ made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on account of Probate Duty and other 
public charges. But we have already 
given to England and Scotland corres- 
ponding grants, free from any lien what- 
ever. How is it possible, if we make a 
free gift of these grants in England and 
Scotland, and place them unfettered at 
the disposal of the Local Authorities— 
how is it possible for us to say that the 
grants in the case of Ireland should have 
this embargo placed upon them, not 
even for the benefit of each county 
at large, but for the benefit of 
certain individuals in each county? 
There have been at various times 
violations of the principle of equality 
as applied to different parts of the 
three Kingdoms ; but I am not aware that 
we have ever known a more glaring 
departure from that principle. Another 
point which 1 must also mention, though 
it is one that can be dealt with in Com- 
mittee, relates to the charges which it is 
proposed to impose on the counties for 
the salaries of the Land Commission and 
the composition of that Commission. 
These are a very grave assemblage of 
points, on which, however, I feel that it 
is not desirable to dwell at length at this 
moment, as I do not wish to prolong the 
remarks I have to make, and as there 
will be an opportunity for the future 
discussion of them. I come now to 
objections of which I must frankly own 
that each and all of them appear to con- 
stitute an absolute reason against the 
Second Reading of this Bill. I have 
already expressed my desire to discuss 
this question apart from considerations 
af Party. I will endeavour to adhere to 
the principle of that declaration. I will 
not remind any hon. Member of this 
House of what it. might. be. inconvenient 
for him to recollect. I will net remind 
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him intentionally of any portiom of the 
conduct of the Government. It is 
enough for me to endeavour to look at 
their propositions as a matter of business, 
and not as a matter of P. ; and to 
endeavour in that sense, and in that 
light, to place their character before the 
country. When this Bill was introduced, 
Thad no reason to know from any com- 
munication, direct or indirect, what view 
would be taken of it by the Representa- 
tives of Ireland—whetherthe £33,000,000 
held out would operate as a golden 
attraction for the purpose of placing in 
abeyance any objections which they 
might feel inclined to entertain. I did 
not say one single word in the course of 
the remarks which I then made which 
tended or were meant in any degree to 
predispose unfavourably the mind of any 
single person in this House. But, Sir, it 
became obvious at once that Ireland was 
opposed to this Bill. I have seen an 
account of a meeting of Irish landlords, 
whose position under the Bill it will be 
our duty closely to examine and carefully 
to exhibit ; but I cannot say that I consider 
them as having, in reference to this 
matter, even the smallest title to express 
the voice of Ireland. For the voice of 
Ireland I must look to two quarters. I 
must look, in the first place, to the Mem- 
bers for Ireland, and I suppose that I am 
quite right in saying that five-sixths of 
those Members are deliberately and 
determinedly opposed to this Bill. But 
this present House is perfectly familiar 
with the idea of passing Irish Bills in 
defiance of the wishes of the Irish Members. 
And, therefore, I never should dream of 
addressing to this House such an argu- 
ment—however operative in my own 
mind—.it would be idle to address to this 
House of Commons such an argument, 
as that in legislating for Ireland the 
opinions of the Irish Members should be 
considered. The contrary practice is re- 
corded in the transactions of the House 
during the four years in which the present 
Parliament has sat. But this case is alto- 
gether peculiar. You are going to make 
Treland a debtor ; you are going to. consti- 
tute a debt of which I have not the 
smallest doubt that in perfect good faith 
it is your intention to rigidly exact 
repayment. Bnt if that is your 
intention and plan, it is a matter of 
vital importanee to consider what, in 
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the attitude of the person who is about 
to be made subject to the debt. That 
person has but two means of speaking. 
The first, the greatest and the most Con- 
stitutional, is by the Members ; and if 
the great bulk of these Members protest 
against the constitution of this debt—if 
they decline to recognise it as an obliga- 
tion—if, on the contrary, they treat the 
provisions of the measure as a new wrong 
inflicted on Ireland—I say nothing now 
as to the correctness or incorrectness of 
their opinions ; I am simply stating the 
facts, and my proposition is that if you 
are going to make the people of Ireland 
our debtor for a sum of about 
£35,000,000—which, if the Bill be read 
aright, is a figure which may rise very 
much higher—it is a most formidable 
combination of circumstances under which 
you, by your own choice, involve Ireland 
in that pecuniary obligation, she protest- 
ing all the time, and declining to admit 
that she is getting value for her 
money. To illustrate that question I 
would make an appeal to Her Majesty’s 
Government. Do they think it would 
be possible, within the widest limits of 
the widest definition of Parliamen 
omnipotence, to enact a law for Scotland 
which should contain a concession of 
Imperial credit to the extent of 
£33,000,000 for the benefit of certain 
classes in Scotland, and to impose the 
repayment of that money, in case of 
default, upon the counties of Scotland, 
in defiance of the protest of 60 out of 
the 72 Scotch Members? If a Member 
of the Government does me the honour 
t» follow me in this debate, 1 beg him 
to answer that question. Would he be 
prepared so to legislate for Scotland, con- 
templating with perfect good faith the 
benefit of certain classes in Scotland, 
and then, by reason of a thing done for 
the advantage of those classes, imposing 
upon the counties of Scotland and upon 
all persons and interests in those coun- 
ties—though nine-tenths may not have 
derived a farthing of benefit under the 
Act—+this liability upon them, in defiance 
of their protest? There is important 
auxiliary evidence—the evidence of the 
counties themselves. Is there a single 
county in Ireland, is there a single 
elective body in Ireland, which has said 
one word in favour of the measure? 
Their credit is about to be interfered with 
and appropriated by us for purposes of 
Mr, W. £. Gladstone . 
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which they.do not approve, and I do not 
hesitate to say that even had I doubts— 
which I do not entertain—upon the pro- 
visions of this Bill, which I shall pre- 
sently refer to, I should deem it most 
unconstitutional, most impolitic, to force 
such a measure upon Ireland in defiance 
of her own deliberate and overwhelming 
objection. My second objection is to the 
use of British credit in this case. I 
have never been one of those who take an 
extreme view on the subject of the use 
of British credit. But I think it is a 
very grave matter indeed, even when the 
security taken for the repayment of the 
money advanced is, in my own judgment 
at least, an absolute security. I cannot 
deny that any large use of British credit 
is a burden upon the country. I should 
think I was tampering with words, and 
what is called “throwing dust in the 
eyes” of those whom I address, if I 
denied that for a moment. It is quite 
clear that every large use of British 
credit diminishes your power of using it 
in other directions, and how am I to be 
told, if that is the case—and I believe it 
to he utterly undeniable—that it is no 
burden on the people? I do not wish 
to push this too far. It may be quite 
right to impose burdens upon the coun- 
try with the assent of the country and 
for an adequate object and with ample 
security. I shall, therefore, avoid any 
abstract declaration on this subject, but I 
shall refer to the circumstances in which 
we stand, and I do not hesitate to say 
that it appears to me that this Parlia- 
ment is both in honour and in policy, 
and upon the clearest Constitutional 
ground, precluded from a large applica- 
tion of British credit for the purchase of 
land in Ireland. Remember, if ever 
there was a question decided at a 
General Election this question was 
decided at the General Election of 1886. 
About the voice of the Party opposite 
upon it there could not be the slightest 
doubt. I am not going to make the 
smallest invidious reference to the 
benefit which they derived, to the vic- 
tories which they obtained, through 
exhibiting the tremendous burden which 
was to be imposed upon the country by 
the Land Bill of 1886. And with regard 
to this subject of the burden upon the 
country, I must remind the House, it is 
in all our recollections, that the univer- 
sal representation was that £100,000,000, 
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£150,000,000 or £200,000,000 were to 
be exacted from the British taxpayer for 
the purchasing the estates of the Irish 
landlords. That was the case with regard 
to the Party opposite. It was still more 
the case with those who still do us the 
honour of interspersing themselves among 
us. I think, generally speaking, that 
. they went further and took a more 
extreme view than the Tories took with 
respect to this question of the use of 
British credit for the purchase of Irish 
estates. I must go further still ; I must 
admit that a very large. number of 
Liberal candidates at the Election de- 
clared their opposition to purchase on 
that basis, and I believe that a still larger 
number of Liberal constituencies enter- 
tained that objection. I do not now enter 
into the question whether that is a final 
judgment or not. A judgment may be 
pronounced very clearly at one General 
Election, and it may be reversed by 
another General Election, and I am not at 
all sure whether this subject of Imperial 
credit may not possibly add another to 
the many examples of the truth to which 
I have just reverted. Iam not at all 
sure whether we ourselves—each of us 
as individuals—are perfectly capable of 
giving a final judgment on this question 
of British credit until we have considered 
more largely than we have yet done, and 
until we have obtained more thorough 
and authoritative information than we 
yet possess upon the old relations of 
England and Ireland with respect to 
finance as they stood at the period 
of the Union, and with reference to 
all the expenditure which has been 
thrown upon Ireland by the Union. 
But I do say that for this present Parlia- 
ment, if British credit ever were to be 
used for the purpose of purchasing thosé 
estates, it ought to be under a system of 
guarantees, I am bound to say, very 
different indeed from those which are 
provided in the present case. I do not 
think that the present Parliament—if 
there be such a thing as an honourable 
understanding with the nation—is in a 
position to adopt the proposals of Her 
Majesty’s Government for setting aside 
avast sum of money, and by means of a 
circulating fund, and therefore with an 
interminable operation—I do not think 
that the present Parliament is in a 
position to take such a step and give 
such a vote in conformity with our 
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honourable obligations to our constituents: 
These two objections—the Irish opposi- 
tion and the use of Imperial credit under 
the circumstances in which we stand— 
constitute a conclusive reason why we 
should not permit the Bill to be read a 
second time. I now come to the third 
objection which, in my judgment, is 
more formidable still, and that is the 
question of State landlordism. The 
economical test the right hon. Gentleman. 
has ingeniously covered with a triple 
front of brass in his three impossibilities. 
I am afraid that those impossibilities 
would all be penetrated by pecuniary 
necessity, as the spears of great warriors 
used in ancient times to go through the 
many folds with which shields were 
covered. I own I do not think the 
results of present repayments are alto- 
gether satisfactory. About 24 per cent. 
is the deficit upon the repayment of ad- 
vances which have been made upon such 
a scale as evidently not very greatly to 
compromise the power of the State or to 
entail any particular danger. The pay- 
ments under the Acts we have passed up 
to the present time are 2°4 per cent. in 
arrears. I do not think that is a brilliant 
result, when you consider that it is the 
outcome of measures which involved an 
enormous pecuniary boon, manufactured 
out of British credit, to the persons who 
have directed the sales and purchases in 
Treland. It is when from hundreds you 
come to deal with thousands, and go 
from thousands to tens of thousands, and 
from tens of thousands to hundreds of 
thousands, that the mere question of 
pecuniary risk assumes a totally different 
aspect. The occurrence of seasons of 
famine will entail difficulties of which we 
are not at all competent to measure the 
extent ; but the political danger is, in 
my opinion, tenfold greater than the . 
economical. I think I may say that 
nothing will induce me, in a Bill of this 
kind, on a large scale to ineur 
the political danger of State land- 
lordism in Ireland. It is terrible 
to contemplate. I suppose that the 
right hon. Gentleman does not think 
of coming upon the ratepayers of the 
country or upon the recipients of the 
Probate Duty Fund until every measure 
has been taken against a defaulting 
occupier, for I assume that the very 
first thing to be done in the case of 
default is, in the name of the English 
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. Treasury, to evict the Irish tenants, 
‘with the help of the constabulary, the 
‘soldiery, and the battering ram, with no 
aid wanting except that of the emer- 
gency man, whom, I presume, the State 
will not have occasion to employ. I am 
not willing to be a party to such opera- 
tions conducted in our name. In a most 
able pamphlet just published by an hon. 
Member who promises to be a very 
considerable addition to our ranks, judg- 
ing from the argumentative power he 
shows—I mean the hon. Member for 
Elgin and Nairn (Mr. Keay)—I find 
some words which the hon Member says 
were used by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham in 1886. 
I am quite certain that the hon. Mem- 
ber must be wrong in saying that those 
words were used by my right hon. 
Friend ; he could not have used those 
words, because they are totally untrue. 
There is not a single word of truth in 
them. The right hon. Gentleman could 
not have been ignorant of the facts, and, 
therefore, he could not have used the 
words. They are directed against State 
landlordism. In the Bill of 1886 there 
was nothing affecting England; the 
Treasury was not the creditor; the 
British State was not the proprietor ; 
the Irish authority was the proprietor ; 
no power was given to the representa- 
tives of the British Exchequer to levy 
one single shilling towards the recovery 
of the advances under the Bill, but it 
was wholly an Irish matter. The 
equivalent of the Irish advances was 
simply to be deducted from the gross 
amount of the public funds of Ireland. 
Until that had been done ‘not a single 
shilling was to be applicd to expenditure. 
The passage I am going to quote is, I 
believe, strictly, literally, and absolutely 
applicable to the present Bill. There 
are only three lines, but they are suffi- 
ciently pungent, and the virtue of their 
pungency is to be found in their truth 
as applied to the Bill now before us. 
They run— 

“ Bear in mind this, working men of England 
and Scotland, you will be the Irish landlords ; 
you will have to evict the tenants ; you will 
have to collect the arrears at the point of the 
bayonet ; and I refuse to be a party to such a 
transaction.” 


In my opinion, Sir, the knowledge—if 

even the deficiency is only 2} per cent., 

or is any percentage whatever — the 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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knowledge that the eviction of the 
purchasing tenant is by the agency and 
for the behoof of the British Treasury 
forms a conclusive objection to any large 
measure of Irish purchase in which it is 
included. Now I come to my fourth and 
last objection, that is to the terms which, 
when we first heard them, and before it 
was realised what they meant, were 
naturally and of necessity almost seduc- 
tive to the ears of every Member. of the 
House. The terms of purchas2 were 
to be adjusted between the landlord and 
the tenant by voluntary arrangement. 
There are some of us who are accused of 
wishing to have voluntary arrangements 
in certain cases where at present there are 
legal State arrangements ; and on this 
occasion the friends of voluntary arrange- 
ments felt thatthe statement I have just 
cited was the best introduction to any 
measure of this nature. But what is the 
voluntary arrangement under this Bill? 
I am bound to think the Government have 
not sufficiently studied the operation of 
their voluntary arrangement. I will 
begin by stating what may seem para- 
doxical until I have illustrated it, that 
this provision for voluntary arrangement 
is a provision under which you will place 
it in the hands of the landlords of Ireland 
to transfer to their own pockets, if not 
the whole, yet nearly the whole of the 
enormous boon which you think you are 
providing for the tenant. This isa grave 
statement, and I could not have made it 
without being fully convinced of its 
truth. I first of all assurae—what I 
believe will not be disputed — 
that this Bill is mainly meant to meet 
the cases of the tenants who are desirous 
to buy their holdings in Ireland. I am 
glad if it is an accommodation to the land- 
lord ; but it has always been stated on the 
other side that to convert occupiers into 
proprietors is the object they have in 
view. In order to enable the tenants to 
buy, what is it that we do? We offer a 
boon, primd facie a boon which is large, 
which, if I understand it aright, is 
enormous. The offered sum of £100 
involved in any one of these transactions 
is, by a touch of the magician’s wand, at 
once reduced to£68. That is how you 
begin—by a gift of £32 in every £100; 
£32 of hard money, coined out of British 
credit, in every £100 of hard money 
that is to pass. And that is not all; 
because you likewise provide that the 
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reduced annual payment shall not be a 
payment in perpetuity, but at the end of 
49 years it is to lapse, and the occupying 
purchaser is to become absolute pro- 
prietor. What is the value of that 
reversion? I am not going to compute 
it as an actuary would, and say exactly 
what it would be; but I do not think I 
am wrong in putting its present value at 
£8. Therefore, 1 say that £40 in 
every £100 upon everyone of these 
transactions is a boon which you are 
going to confer upon somebody in Ire- 
land by means of the use of the public 
credit. To whom are you going to offer 
it? I do not ask what your intention 
is—I know it; it is to give it to the man 
who is now the tenant, and whom you 
seek to convert into the landlord of his 
holding. That is your intention. Is it 
really effected by your legislation? No, 
Sir. In the former measure what was 
contemplated was that there should be 
ene integral transaction for the passage 
of the estate ; that the whole of these 
transactions should be carried on by 
public advances ; and that the landlord 
should have no more to say to the person 
who had been occupier and was about to 
become owner. In the Bill it is totally 
different. If the terms of the Bill, that 
the landlord and tenant shall agree, are 
to be followed, provided the two 
parties are are not collusive, they 
will have no effect whatever. In 
such a matter collusion implies 
the connivance of both parties to cheat 
public justice. I am speaking of the 
enormous leverage you are about to put 
in the hands of Irish landlords for the 
purpose of extracting from the tenants 
nearly the whole of the immense boon 
which you are offering. Here are two 
persons, A and B, in business relations 
with one another. Parliament makes a 
grant of £500 to A, the tenant, but 
attaches to the grant the condition 
that he must obtain the consent of B, the 
landlord. A, the tenant, goes to B, the 
landlord, and says, “I want to buy.” 
“You want to buy,” replies the landlord ; 
“that is all very well. You cannot buy 
without my consent, and I am the 
stronger party.” And, undoubtedly, in 
the case of a tenant desirous to buy, the 
landlord is the stronger party. The 
landlord may exact from the tenant, in 
the shape of a mortgage on the land, or 
in the shape of additional years’ pur- 
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chase, any addition whatever to the 
terms, and into that addition he may 
import as much of this £40 in every £100 
as he can force his tenant to agree to. 
And, further, it may be worth the while 
of the tenant to agree as long as the 
landlord leaves him something. Sup- 
pose the landlord takes £35 out of the 
£40—that is a good slice; but he may 
say to the tenant—“If you agree with 
me, you get £5 in the £100, and you 
become your own proprietor in the 
course of 49 years. If you do not agree 
you go on paying till the crack of doom.” 
That is the position in which the two 
parties are placed. As longas you allow 
these contracts under the name of volun- 
tary engagements, the landlord can screw 
out of the tenant whatever terms he 
likes. 1 donot mean that every land- . 
lord would do this, but there are many 
who would. I am showing what we 
ought not to permit. We are placing in 
the hands of the landlord an instrument 
enabling him to enrich himself, and to 
obtain an excessive and exorbitant price 
for his land, in direct contravention of the 
intentions of Parliament. That is what 
Ulster is well aware of. Ulster is not 
deceived. Ulster sees into it. The tenants 
there are somewhat stronger than they 
are upon the average in Ireland ; their 
position is a stronger position ; but what is 
the language they hold? The language 
they hold is that if you want to have a 
useful Bill it must be not voluntary but 
compulsory. The tenants must have the 
right to require that the purchase should 
take place. That is a very different 
demand, and it involves a very serious 
question. I am not going to give an 
opinion upon that question now. I am 
pointing out, by an argument which I 
think irrefragabie, that the tenants, for 
the sake of whom we are going to pledge 
British credit, will be at the mercy of the 
landlord. After having made this 
enormous and unprecedented effort, and 
placed ourselves in a position of the 
greatest disadvantage, it is the landlord 
who will be master of the position. In 
the division of the spoil the lion’s share 
will fall to him, and nothing but the 
leavings and the remnants to the tenant. 
These four objections I am prepared to 
let stand upon their own merits—first, 
Irish opposition ; secondly, the use of the 
national credit in opposition to the 
recorded judgment of the country at 
3B2 
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the last election—a judgment which, 
in -my opinion, none but the country 
atself is entitled to reverse ; thirdly, the 
evil of State landlordism, which involves 
large pecuniary risks, but which involves 
an evil ten-fold greater than any 
pecuniary risks in the shock to humanity, 
to order, and to the relations between 
countries, which must ensue from the 
abuse of such a power; and lastly, the 
sad reverse which we experience when 
we find that, in the name of a voluntary 
arrangement, we enable the landlord to 
bring an irresistible pressure to bear on 
the tenant, with the view and with the 
effect of extorting from him, perhaps, 
nearly the whole, or a very large part, of 
the immense boon which Parliament 
proposes to confer. In these circum- 
stances, I resign with great regret the 
hopes which I entertained.of being able 
to support the Bill. I am not sure that 
I have even now obtained anything like 
a full comprehension of the Bill. It is 
an exceedingly complicated measure. I 
do not know that a more complicated 
measure, or one so complicated, has ever 
been brought before us. It contains 
points of great ambiguity and points of 
great difficulty. Allthese might, perhaps, 
be encountered judiciously, and, with 
temper and management, might be got 
rid of. But the four difficulties I have 
mentioned, all persons in this House, 
whatever their political creed, will feel 
constitute points which ought to be 
placed clearly in the view of the country, 
and the country ought to know what it 
is asked to do, and what Parliament may 
be about todo. For my part, though I 
have not the smallest idea of joining in 
any obstructive opposition to this or any 
other measure whatever, still I feel it to 
be my bounden duty to make objection 
to provisions so dangerous and flagrant 
in their character, tending, on the one 
hand, toembark the country in pecuniary 
risks to which it ought not to be exposed, 
and on tho other, to make the question of 
land purchase not an aid in the settle- 
ment of the general question of Ireland, 
but the means of importing into it new 
social and pecuniary difficulties, and 
' further and further plunging us into the 
deepest political embarrassment. 

*(5.55.) Tar CHANCELLOR or 
tHE EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, 
St. George’s, Hanover Spuare): Mr. 
Deputy Speaker, the House has had 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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the great advantage now of | having 
had placed before it the main objections 
which can be urged against. this 
measure, in the first place by the hon, 


Member for Cork, who led the Opposi-— 


tion on this occasion, and in the next 
place by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, who has just 
sat down ; and I hope we may conclude 
that in those two speeches from the 
respective leaders of the two different 
wings of the Opposition we have. the 
whole of the arguments of those opposed 
tothis measure. I hope that is the case, 
though I will not say I am confident, 
because, if I remember the speech made 
last night by the Member for Newcastle, 
there were points in that speech diame- 
trically opposed to the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian. I propose to. go through 
the various points raised by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian seriatim. I 
am bound to say that he has placed them 
before us with such clearness that it will 
be extremely easy—I. will not at 
this moment say to answer them, 
—but, at all events, to follow them, 
But first let me point to the argu- 
meut of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle, in his speech 
last night, that the effect of the Bill 
would be destroyed—and other hon|Mem- 
bers have also said so, both outside and 
inside the House—by the fact that under 
this Bill rents would be so lowered that 
there would be an agitation on the part of 
those tenants who did not purchase for 
the sake of getting those excellent terms 
which are given by this Hil!. But the 
right hor. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian holds no such view. He 
holds the opposite, as I understand. 
He holds that this Bill would have the 
effect of placing the tenants who buy in 
a position which would practically be a 
neutralisation of all the advantages we 
hope from it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 1 said 
many landlords had the opportunity of 
securing the benefit for themselves. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not wish to push 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man one iota beyond his legitimate con- 
tention. We have not to deal with “the 
many landlords,” but with the general 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman. 
That general argument was: ‘Who 
will gain by the Bill? It will be the 
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landlords.” That is +» say, the land- 
lords would use their powers to such an 
extent that the tenants would not get the 
advantages which we expect them to 
get. Butif they do not get the advan- 
tages, then the argument of the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle entirely 
breaks down—that one person will be 
placed in such a position of advantage that 
his neighbour will feel dissatisfaction, and 
that agitation in Ireland will be thereby 
increasod. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in the opening of his speech, spoke of 
the plan of the hon. Member for Cork. 
Ishould like, before I sit down, to be 
allowed to say a few words with respect to 
that plan. I had hoped that the Member 
for Mid Lothian would have bestowed 
some more time upon an examination of 
the plan “chivalrously ” proposed by the 
hon. Member for Cork, but I am not sure 
that it was: “chivalrously” treated by 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian. 
On the whole, I think that there is no per- 
son in the House who will deny that the 
speech to which we have just listened was 
a heavier indictment against the Bill than 
the speech of the hon. Member for Cork. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that this 
Bill is opposed by five-sixths of the 
Members from Ireland. I wonder 


’ whether in the remaining sixth we are to 


include the hon. Member for Cork. As 
my right hon. Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland has said, the sp2ech 
of the hon. Member for Cork was nota 
speech really against the Second Reading 
of the Bill. It was a speech which 
might as well have been delivered in 
Committee, and which I may suggest 
before I sit down. may still possibly be 
expanded in Committee. ‘here was 
nothing in the speech of the hon. Member 
for Cork which was thoroughly opposed 
to the plan of the Government. ‘Ihere 
is another point on which I hope we 
may say that we are all in agreement, 
and that is as regards the expatriation of 
Irish landlords. The hon. Member for 
Cork does not desire it; the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian does not desire 
it; and certainly the Bill of Her 
Majesty’s Government is not constructed 
in svch a manner as to lead to it. Look 
what has happened under the Ashbourne 
Act. Under the Ashbourne Act, large 
tramsactions have taken place. There 
are many landlords who have sold under 
the Ashbourne Act who will still continue 
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in Ireland, and will continus to exer- 
cise, to the advantage of the country, the 
duties of a landlord to their neighbours. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman went 
through a certain number of objections, 
which he said would be objections to be 
taken in Committee. I hope that I may 
be allowed to follow the example of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and pass these 
points over with great rapidity. The 
right hon, Gentleman. said it could be 
proved that the provisions which the Go- 
vernment had made were given forthesake 
of the tenants themselves, but that they 
were not given for the nation at large. 
The right hon. Gentleman suggested that 
we had neglected Ireland as a whole. and 
that Ireland would reap no advantage 
from this Bill. We believe that the 
settlement of the Land Question, to 
which we believe this Bill will contribute 
in a large degree, is a matter which 
deeply concerns Ireland generally. It 
concerns the prosperity of the whole 
of Ireland. We. believe that, in 
lending British credit to the solution of 
this question, we are not only doing 
something for the tenants and the land- 
lords, but something for Ireland, and that 
we are also doing something for this 
country. Nay, more. We believe that 
the establishment of a peasant pro- 
prietorship in Ireland is a matter 
deeply affecting the prosperity of all © 
parts of the kingdom. It strikes me 
at this moment that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not refer by a single word 
to that part of the Bill which deals with 
the congested districts. That, however, 
is a large and important part of the Bill. 
Many of us are agreed that there are 
provisions in it which may be use- 
fully developed for the happiness of 
Ireland; and if, on the other hand, 
there are many points for consideration 
in Committee ; why shou d not the right 
hon. Gentleman and his friends go with 
us into the Lobby in support of the 
Second Reading at least? If you throw 
out the Second Reading you throw out 
the part as regards the congested dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): It is abso 
lutely worthless. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : If the hon. Member 
says it is worthless, I can understand his 
view, but his leader said that it was in- 


adequate, not that it was worthless. 
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Mr. PARNELL (Cork) : I said it was 
illusory. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : No doubt according 
to the hon. Member’s recollection the 
word “illusory” was used in the course 
of the speech, but my recollection is that 
it was not used with regard to the con- 
gested districts. But, of course, I accept 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman. 
We shall have an interesting time when 
we come to the congested districts, and 
when we see hon. Members voting 
against those clauses. I think, however, 
we shall be able to prove that they are 
devised for the benefit of Ireland, and if 
they can be improved and strengthened, 
though they are said to be illusory, the 
Government will interpose no diffi- 
culty as regards discussion of those im- 
provements. But right hon. Members 
opposite do not wish, it appears, to at- 
tempt to improve this part of the Bill 
dealing with the congested districts ; you 
are prepared to go into the Lobby to 
oppose any portion of the plan coming 
under the consideration of the House. 
Among the minor points raised hy the 
right hon. Gentleman was the objection 
to the definition of net value. In making 
his objection the right hon. Gentleman 
must have had in his mind his own Bill 
of 1886. If you had, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had, a Bill for the compulsory 
‘purchase of all the estates in Ireland, then 
it is extremely necessary [Mr. W. E. Guap- 
St0Ng dissented|—yes, there was com- 
pulsion. There was no compulsion on 
the landlords to sell, but compulsion on 
the State authority to buy. In the Bill 
of 1886 there was a compulsion to 
buy every estate in Ireland, with 
certain exceptions, and there was a 
compulsory standard at which they 
should be bought. No doubt, therefore, it 
was extremely important then to have a 
standard so far as the proceeds that might 
go into the pocket of the landlord were 
concerned ; but where you have a volun- 
tary arrangement, as I admit we have in 
this Bill—and I am prepared to defend 
the fact—we have to deal, not with 
establishing a compulsory standard, but 
simply with the definition. A definition 
of one sort or another you must have, 
and we consider this to be the best defini- 
tion that can be given. It is for the 


purpose of determining the 80 per. 
it, or with the protest of the hon. Mem- 


cent. which the tenant would pay. 
Those, I think, are the main points on 


{COMMONS} - 








which the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
as matters to be considered in Committee. 
Then he approached the far wider ques. 
tion, and laid down four propositions, 
which he summed up at the end of his. 
speech, and which I hope I have correctly 
grasped. He objected to the Bill because 
it was not endorsed by the voice of the 
people of Ireland; he objected to it 
because he considered that, owing to 
what passed at the last election, we were 
precluded from placing any burden on 
the English taxpayer ; he objected to the 
State becoming a creditor of a large 
number of tenants in Ireland ; and he 
objected to the terms of purchase sug- 
gested in the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I referred 
to a voluntary arrangement. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes ; the right hon. 
Gentleman said it ought to be a voluntary 
arrangement, and so it is. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s first argument is 
that we ought not to proceed with 
this Bill unless we have the voice of 
the people with us. He assumes, 
and considers himself entitled to as- 
sume, that opposition in this House 
really means the opposition of the Irish 
people at large. But then, if hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland represent the people 
of Ireland, and if they truly express the 
views of a great majority of the tenants. 
that they will not buy under this Bill, 
that this Bill is unsatisfactory to them, 
at all events they may be relieved of the» 
anxiety that great advantage will be 
taken of this Bill if the tenants of Ire- 
land do not desire it. That is one answer. 
Now, here is another which IJ offer to the 
right hon. Gentleman. If I am_ not 
mistaken, the continuation of the Ash- 
bourne Act was opposed by the repre- 
sentatives from Ireland. I do not. 
remember whether the first production 
was. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): It was passed by consent of 
the Irish Members, and in consultation 
with them. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: And the second 
against it; but I have not seen that this 
operated largely on the minds of the 
Irish tenants. We shall see whether, if 
we pass this Bill, the Irish tenants will 
be more satisfied with the action of the 
Unionist Government who have passed 
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opposed to it. At all events, we are 
anxious to give the Irish tenants the 
chance ; and, what is more, we believe 
that those tenants will accept the chance. 
We believe that if they accept the terms 
offered to them the same advantages will 
flow from them as have already flown 
from the effects of the Ashbourne Act. 
An hon. Member says that the Ashbourne 
Act was passed with more than the 
consent of the Irish Members. Are 
they satisfied with the result of that 
Act? If they are satisfied, then this is 
an amplified Ashbourne Act, giving all 
the advantages to the Irish tenant, in 
many ways, of the Ashbourne Act. I 
confess 1 cannot help thinking that 
this protest on the part of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite is rather a political than 
an agrarian protest against this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman challenged 
anyone to reply to the question, whether 
we should dare in the case of Scot- 
land to offer such a measure as this 
“No, no!”| Well, to impose upon 
cotland such a measure as this against 
its will. It requires an enormous effort 
of the imagination to conceive the condi- 
tion of Scotland being at the present 
time, or in any conceivable circumstances, 
in an analogous position to Ireland. The 
analogy would be this—that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow, and their 
Scottish friends, should be going about 
Scotland trying to persuade the tenants 
not to pay the rents of Lord Rosebery, 
and other Scottish landlords. What has 
been suggested, too, is that the coercion 
which is said to exist in Ireland tends to 
prevent that combination by which 
alone the tenants think they would be 
able to get satisfactory terms. I confess 
that we have seen many extraordinary 
things, but I cannot imagine the right 
hon.Gentleman preaching in Scotland the 
same doctrines as are preached in Ireland. 
But, even if it were so, I should like to 
know what would be said by the prudent 
and wise tenants in Scotland if such 
benefits were to be offered to them to- 
day as we are said to be imposing on 
the Irish tenants. It is my firm belief— 
may I say in reply to the challenge of 
the right hon. Gentleman—that if a Bill 
were offered to the tenants of Scotland 
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by which their rents were reduced by 
20 per cent., whatever the whole band 
of Scottish Members should say in this 
House, it would be most energetically re- 
ceived. One would think from my right 
hon. Friend’s fourth objection, that this 
is a Bill which we are imrosing on the 
Irish tenants, or one from which they 
would not reap a full advantage. 
I reply that this Bill is not 
a measure which is imposed on the 
people of Ireland; it is a measure 
which we offer them,and one of which 
I trust they will not be slow to take 
advantage. At all events, if I have 
failed to answer satisfactorily the chal- 
lenge of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
hope that he will not deny that 
I have attempted to grapple with 
his argument. On this point let me 
say this, that neither the right hon. 
Gentleman nor the hon. Member for 
Cork used those arguments which are 
so much utilised in some wilder quar- 
ters. They do not speak of the general 
repudiation which is to follow the 
acceptance of these terms. Are we to 
believe that the Irish tenants, because 
their Members in this House at present 
protest against this Bill, when they 
have, through the operation of ‘the 
Sinking Fund, through the terms which 
we have offered, and which they will 
enjoy, become, to a great extent, 
owners of their property, are we to 
believe that, short of any general revolu- 
tionary agitation, they will be prepared 
to sacrifice the benefits which we have 
conferred? The r'ght hon. Gentleman 
further holds that we are not en- 
titled to bring this Bill before the 
House on account of our elec- 
toral engagements; he also holds, 
as to placing the burden on the British 
taxpayer, that we are not entitled by the 
declarations we have made in so many 
quarters to proceed with such proposals. 
But we have not come down to the 
House with a Bill pledging the country 
with the insecurity of Irish Home Rule 
to £50,000,000 or £100,000,000. Then we 
should, indeed, be outraging every de- 
claration. No; even if we had fallen far 
short of these gigantic proportions, and 
had proposed a much less measure, 
with some great and appreciable risk to 
the British people, 1 admit we should 
not have been acting according to the 
declarations we have made. But in this’ 
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Bill. we have taken such precautions, 
acknowledged in many quarters, and not 
disputed by the hon. Member for Cork, 
that we believe no portion of this burden 
can ever fall upon the British taxpayer. 
On one point the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle has contra- 
dicted in advance his English leader, 
and with another argument he has also 
contradicted his Irish leader, because 
the hon. Member for Cork did not 
object for one moment to the cha- 
racter of the security. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. I certainly pointed 
out, though not atas great length as the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle, that 
thes2 securities would be useless for the 
protection of the British taxpayer, and 
that no Government would ever use 
them for that purpose. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I am sorry to hear 
the hon. Member for Cork say that, 
becanse in another part of his speech he 
offered it as a security for his own plan. 
I was not going to attack the plan of 
the hon. Member for Cork at all, but he 
said that we were going to take his 
security away from him. Was hissecurity 
a good or bad one? If the security is 
not a good one, why did he say he would 
offer it as a security for his plan? If he 
did not believe it to be a good security 
he was not dealing quite fairly with the 
House. My own belief is that the hon. 
Gentleman does think—though, of course, 
I cannot go against the statement of 
the hon. Member himself—there is 
very considerable security indeed in 
these sums which we have taken. I 
believe he knows, as we all know, that 
practically the security is good. I be- 
lieve that this is the keynote—that the 
security is good. Theré are four or five 
degrees of security. Hon. Members do 
not challenge the first, second, third, or 
fourth. They have only set upon the 
fifth and last security ; they only speak 
of the contingent portion of the guarantee 
fund ; while we maintain that that por- 
tion is absolutely unlikely, except in 
time of revolution, to be ever called into 
play. We prove that by figures, and the 

reat master of finance, who understands 

gures himself, has not attacked our 

security, but has attacked the principle 

only. Let it be noted that the right hon. 

Member for Mid Lothian, while attacking 

us heavily on the cardinal points of the 
Mr. Goschen 
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Bill, has left untouched that network of 
securities which we have built up, and 
which we believe will prevent the bur- 
den from being ever placed on the 
Brit'sh taxpayer. The right hon. Gentle- 
man only made out that there would be 
a burden on the British taxpayer in 
one way—that is, that the issue of 
£30,000,000 of securities might slightly 
affect British credit and the value of 
the British Funds. The right hon, 
Gentleman did not pretend that they 
would lose any of their capital or interest ; 
but the only burden which he represented 
would fall on the British taxpayer would 
be that the advance of £30,000,000 
might appreciably affect the British 


Funds. I say that to declare sucha result , 


to be a breach of our pledges is a most 
exaggerated interpretation of any declara- 
tions we have made. 1 maintain that 
by this Bill we do not put any burden on 
the British taxpayer, and that the 
measure is constructed in order to avoid 
such contingency. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not attack the structure of our 
proposals. I come to the point which I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will 
admit in his own judgment is sub- 
stantially the greatest objection in 
his view to our plan—that is, that 
we become the creditors of the Irish 
tenants. One would have thought 
that this was a heresy of so deep 
adye that any Administration attempt- 
ing to establish such a State credi- 
torship ought to fall under the 
condemnation of the public at large. 
Yet State creditorship has already been 
established in Ireland and is in force 
there at the present moment. Unless 
I am historically incorrect, the author of 
this State creditorship is in part the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, 1 believe that 
under the Acts of 1869, 1870, and 1881 
we stand as State creditors in relation 
to Irish tenants. I ask hon. Members 
to recall the strength of the denunciation 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
visits this part of our proposal. I frankly 
admit that it is not desirable for the 
State to be the creditor of tenants. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman himself attempt 
to deal otherwise with the matter ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. Gentle- 
man says yes ; but I think that the name 
of the Authority which was to stand in 
the relation of landlord to tenant in 
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Ireland under his Bill was the State 
Authority. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : The Irish 
Authority. 

*Mx. GOSCHEN: Yes, the Irish 
Authority, but the Irish State. I am not 
dealing at the present moment with the 
point as to whether it is the English 
or the Irish State. There is a point far 
beyond that. It is a cardinal objection, 
and one that ought to be argued apart 
from any question of nationality, whether 
the State ought to stand in the relation 
of a creditor. The argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman was simply directed 
against its being the State. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I used over 
and over again the words “the British 
Treasury.” 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. Gentle- 
man wishes to make a buffer between 
the State and the Treasury. As to my 
challenge on the point, 1 hope I may be 
allowed to carry the argument ‘further. 
Is there not the same objection to the 
Irish State Authority being placed in the 
position of landlord to tenant? [‘ No.”] 
Then I understand that the Irish Par- 
lament may evict but the English 
Parliament may not. A battering-ram 
christened after the hoh. Member for 
Cork may evict, but an English 
Parliament may not. What I wish 
to prove is that if you had a State 
Authority in Ireland it would be open 
to the same objection as the British. 
We always find that it is not a question 
of the poverty of the tenant, but a 
question of the nationality of the evictor, 
and whether the eviction is by Irish or 
Imperial Authority. I think that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s system of gauran- 
tees was infinitely more illusory than 
ours, and for this reason—the Irish 
tenants would have been able to put 
precisely the same pressure upon Mem- 
bers of the Irish Party sitting in an Irish 
Parliament as it may be thought they 
could bring to bear upon Irish Members 
inan English Parliament. If there were 
famine, or any difficulties of that kind, 
under Home Rule, precisely the same 
difficulties would occur as could occur 
now, only they would occur in the 
absence of those measures which we have 
taken in order to minimise danger, in the 
absence of that system of insurance and 
reserves by which we are prepared for 
any contingency that may arise short of 
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a repudiation of rents—a contingency in 
which we do not believe. Now, I come 
to the fourth objection of the right hon. 
Gentleman—to the question of volun 

arrangements. The right hon. Gentle- 
man believes that under our Bill the 
landlords will be able to exact whatever 
terms they like. Well, that assumption 
depends, to a great extent, upon this 
consideration—W ho are the more anxious, 
the tenants to buy or the landlords to 
sell? In any bargains which are made 
it is generally the person who is less 
anxious who is ab’e to get the better 
terms. Well, what has been the course 
while the Ashbourne Act has been in 
force? The landlords have continually 
been willing to sell, and the tenants have 
been less anxious to buy, if we may 
judge by their action ; but I admit that 
that accion has sometimes been controlled 
by outsiders, who have prevented the 
land ord and the tenant from coming to 
terms. I know of cases in which land- 
lords and tenants have been most desirous 
to come to terms, the conditions being 
infinitely more advantageous to the 
tenants than any ever sketched by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and outsiders have 
interfered and prevented the tenants 
from availing themselves of their oppor- 
tunities. But I want to ask whether 
this objection as to terms comes with 
very good grace from the right hon. 
Gentleman, who proposed in his Bill 
that landlords should have the option of 
selling their estates, and that purchase 
should be compulsory on tenants above 
the £4 line. The hon. Member for Cork 
and the right hon. Gentleman are now, 
no doubt, delighted that the Unionists 
prevented that Bill from passing ; for if 
it had passed the situation at the 
present moment would have been this 
—all the tenants above £4 would 
have been compelled to buy at 20 
years’ purchase of rack-rents if the 
landlords wished to sell. Speaking 
broadly, if that Bill had passed the Irish 
tenants would at this moment in a vast 
number of cases be compulsorily paying 
rents which have been denounced as 30 
per cent. too high by the followers of 
the hon. Member for Cork. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that we are offering dis- 
advantageous terms to the tenants, and 
that the landlords will alone derive 
benefit from our proposals. Let the 
tenants of Ireland reflect upon what the 
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Unionist Party have saved them from by 
opposing the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman. ' They cannot but be grate- 
ful to us. But for the action of the 
Unionist Party in throwing out the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Bill a vast number 
of the tenants of Ireland would now be 
saddled with rents which the hon. 
Member for Cork aud his friends say are 
30 per cent. too high; I doubt myself 
whether it is true that those rents are 
30 per cent. too high; but my purpose 
in drawing attention to these things has 
been to shake the authority of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite in his criticism 
of the measure now before the House. 
Let me point out further that under the 
Ashbourne Act the arrangements between 
landlord and tenant have been en- 
tirely voluntary, and who has had the 
advantage under that Act? At all 
events, the average is not more than 18 
years’ purchase, and generally 18 years’ 
purchase of rents which are lower than 
those which prevailed in 1886. When 
the tenants have secured such great 
advantages under the Ashbourne Act I 
am unable to understand why the right 
hon. Gentleman should argue that the 
landlords will be the only persons who 
will derive advantage under this measure. 
The whole recent history of Ireland 
proves that it is not the landlord who will 
be able to extract extravagant terms 
from the tenant under this Bill. Nor is 
that the view of the landlords themselves. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred, 
perhaps in somewhat sarcastic terms, to 
the action of the landlords declaring that 
they were charmed with the idea that 
they will be able to get whatever terms 
they like from the tenants under the 
Bill. I believe the landlords hold very 
different language ; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman studies their view he will 
find, I think, that the particular objection 
which he has raised on this point is only 
a theoretical objection, and that the 
tenants will reap that full benefit which 
I believe all of us in this House desire 
that the Bill should confer upon them. 
Am I not right in this, that if we could 
only agree upon the method, we are most 
of us in favour of extending the number 
of proprietors of land in Ireland. That 
is the wish of the Irish Party, I believe, 
and it is the wish of most of those who 
sit on this side of the House. Well, 
then, can we not agree on the broad 
Mr. Goschen 
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principle of endeavouring to increase the 
peasant proprietary of Ireland, not for 
the sake of the landlord only, or of 
the tenant only, but in the interest of 
the social and economic prosperity of 
Ireland? People omit to give due 
weight to this consideration, that the posi- 
tion in which Irish land is placed under the 
Act of 1881 is eminently unsatisfactory, 
and that dual ownership is ruinous to 
agriculture. That is a point to which 
the public ought to direct their attention. 
This is not only a Bill for the promo- 
tion of social order, though we hope that 
may be one of the results, not only a Bill 
to assist landlord and tenant, though we’ 
hope it may do so, but a Bill for improv- 
ing the economical conditions of Ireland 
by the promotion of a more satisfactory 
system of agriculture-the present 
system being fatal to the interests of 
both landlord and tenant. Now, having 
said so much, before I sit down I have 
to say a few words respecting the plan of 
the hon. Member for Cork. It is an 
ingenious plan, and I am not sure that it 
is not built on a clause in the Act of 1881. 
It is a plan which may seem satisfac- 
tory to many tenants and landlords ; but 
it does not put,an end to dual owner- 
ship from that point of vicw, and it is 
inferior to our proposal. No doubt it 
would reduce rents, and to that extent 
would pacify tenants for the moment ; 
but it would be interesting to know 
whether Mr. Davitt endorses the plan of 
the hon. Member. What guarantee 
should we have that a fresh agitation 
would not be set on foot in respect 
of the remnants of rent which would 
be left payable under the hon. Mem- 
ber’s scheme? We do not deny that 
the application of the plan advocated by 
the hon. Member for Cork would make the 
money go further, and that we should 
be able to satisfy a larger number of 
tenants; but it would leave the matter 
unsettled, and cause further agitation. 
Still, I do not contend that this may not be 
a proper matter to consider in Committee. 
We do not consider that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork’s proposal is hostile or 
necessarily destructive of our Bill. It 
would be possible for the two schemes to 
be tried together. I hope I have met the 
hon. Member's plan in the same concilia- 
tory tone as regards his proposal 
as that which characterised a great 
portion of his speech. I do not 
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exactly know how the Members of his 
own Party view the hon. Member's 
proposal, and I regret that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian did not say to what extent he 
associates himself with that plan; 
but if the hon. Member’s only ground, 
or chief ground, for objecting to our 
Bill is that his proposal is not con- 
tained in it, he has no right on that 
account to vote against the Second 
Reading of this Bill, or to endeavour to 
throw out a measure which does so 
much, or might in Committee be so 
amended as to doso much, for the benefit 
of the people of Ireland. Nothing could 
be more gratifying to us, of course, than 
that in the solution of the Irish Land Ques- 
tion we should carry with us the good 
will, not alone of the English Opposition, 
but of the Irish Opposition too. The hon. 
Member said, “Let us see if we cannot 
settle this question together.” Well, 
while the Government prefer and will 
insist on the adoption of their plan, 
they do not exclude an experiment 
with his plan, provided ke adopts the 
attitude that his speech leads us to expect, 
namely, that such a trial would mitigate 
a great portion of his objections. I have 
endeavoured now to answer the four objec- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
to grapple with the points which he has 
raised. 1 must say I thought I should 
have a more formidable task, and that 
the right hon. Gentleman would attack 
many other parts of the Bill with that 
supreme ability which we all recognise. 
The country will now see what has been 
urged against our proposals by the right 
hon. Gentleman and the hon. Member 
for Cork, and I believe it will be seen 
that our position is unassailed. In con- 
clusion, I will venture to express the 
hope that those who may not altogether 
agree with our proposals will not allow 
their judgments to be warped by their 
political opinions, and that when we come 
to the Committee stage—as we shall 
come—the will examine the provisions 
of the Bill with that impartiality which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian promised us. 

*(6.48.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): 
I must ask the indulgence of the House 
for making my maiden speech so early 
in my Parliamentary life, and I would not 
do so if this question were not one in 
which my constituents take a great, if 
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not a supreme, interest. I feel bound to 
express their views at the earliest possible 
moment. As an Ulster Member, as well 
as an Irish Member, elected since the 
introduction of this Bill, I express a 
view which I believe to be the view 
of my constituents, when I say that 
this Bill is condemned by the people of 
Ireland. I think that our duty in dis- 
cussing the measure has been consider- 
ably increased by the way in which the 
Bill has been prepared by the Govern-’ 
ment. This question is one of enormous 
importance. The right hon. ‘Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has just 
told us that the question is political as 
well as agrarian, and I was glad to hear 
that admission. The settlement of the 
land question, as we have often said, 
will not settle the political question ; but, 
at the same time, the agrarian question 
is of enormous importance. The Govern- 
ment say they are settling the whole 
agrarian question by this Bill. We object 
to the terms of the settlement, and deny 
its finality. It is characteristic of the 
system presided over by the Chief Secre- 
tary that this measure has been prepared 
without consultation with representatives 
of either the tenants or the landlords. I 
should like to know how many people 
outside Dublin Castle the right hon. 
Gentleman has taken into his confidence. , 
The right hon. Géntleman appears to have 
deliberately refrained from consulting 
any representative persons in Ireland. 
According to the 7imes, he did not con- 
sult the landlords, and I can myself 
affirm on the best authority that he did 
not consult either the National League or 
the Tenants’ Defence Association. As far 
as I can make out, the only people whose 
views the right hon. Gentleman deigned to 
listen to in Ireland were a number of 
Ulster farmers who thought fit to go 
to Dublin Castle to express their opinions. 
They went all the way to Dublin to tell 
the right hon. Gentleman that no Bil} 
would satisfy them that was not a 
measure of compulsory purchase, so that 
it appears that, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man did consult anybody in Ireland, he 
has neglected to take the advice of those 
few whom he did consult. I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman—who has 
furnished us with many strong argu- 
ments for Home Rule already—could 
furnish us with a stronger one than that, 
in preparing a measure that may deter- 
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mine the whole future of our country, 
he has deliberately refrained from con- 
sulting any representative person or body 
in Ireland. I see in the whole framework 
of the measure the mark of this neglect 
of Irish opinion. It is said that there are 
now two owners of Irish land, the landlord 
and the tenant. I maintain, however, that 
there is not merely a dual ownership, 
but a triple ownership of the landlord, 
the tenant, and the mortgagee—and the 
owner to whom the Government propose 
to give the greatest security is the one 
who has done, in many ways, the most 
harm to. Ireland, and to whom the 
Irish people would give the shortest 
shrift, namely, the mortgagee. Members 
on the Ministerial side, in supporting 
this measure, have taken two lines of 
argument. They say there has been 
great unanimity in favour of land pur- 
chase in Ireland, and also that the Oppo- 
sition have brought a great varietyof ob- 
jections against this Bill. Well, I venture 
to say that no line of argument could be 
more damning to the framers of the Bill. 
They have to deal witha matter concerning 
which, by their own statement, there is 
_ Something like unanimity of opinion, and 
yet they manage to frame thcir Bill so 
that not one of those on the Opposition 
side, who are in favour of land purchase, 
can support their scheme. We are all of 
Opinion in this quarter of the House that 
the Bill is unsatisfactory, and I would 
remind the Members of the Government, 
who are so proud of their ingenuity in 
framing a Bill against whieh the greatest 
recorded number of objections has been 
brought, that two negatives do not make 
an affirmative in the Division Lobby, nor 
will they at the polls. I confess frankly 
that my own views on this question 
differ considerably from the views of 
many English Radicals. I think, with 
the hon. Member for Cork, that the 
English taxpayer does owe a debt to the 
Irish people, and that he may fairly 
be asked to advance something to 
settle the Irish land question, 
in a reasonable way. Land purchase 
would, as a counsel of p2rfection, be the 
best solution of the Iric-h land question. 
The Irish Party supported the Govern- 
ment which passed the Ashbourne Act, 
and only opposed its renewal because of 
the pressure of coercion and of arrears, 
and Lord Ashbourne’s Act, in those parts 
of Ireland where there is no pressure of 
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arrears, or of coercion, has worked with 
tolerablesuccess. If the same could be said 
of other parts of Ireland, we should be 
content with an Amendment merely of 
the Ashbourne Act. But it cannot be'said, 
There are many cases where free bargain 
is now ~ impossible, 
reason we should oppose a mere re- 
newal of the Ashbourne Act, even 
if the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed nothing. more. But this Bill 
is not merely an amplified Ashbourne 
Act. Far from it. It differs very 
materially from the Ashbourne Acts, 
Whenever the right hon. Gentleman 
has introduced differences between this 
Bill and the Ashbourne Acts he has 
introduced them for ill. Whenever, on 
the other hand, the Ashbourne Act re- 
quired amendment, he has left it un- 
done. So the Government have managed 
to frame a Bill against which more ob- 
jection seems to be raised than against 
any within recent memory. I can 
but put forward a selection of the main 
objections, and put in the first place the 
objection which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian has put 


in the last place. The Bill must — 


be condemned, because there is no 
provision for compulsory sale, with- 
out which this question cannot 
be finally settled. I do not know 
whether this House has any conception 
of the interest felt by Ulster tenants, 
and especially by Presbyterian Ulster 
tenants, on this point of compulsory 
sale. So keenly do they feel upon this 
that they, to the number «f a thousand, 
met the other day tq declare that no Bill 
of this kind could be satisfactory that did 
not contain the compulsory principle. 
They met in an Orange Hall, in the 
County Antrim, and they asked my hon. 
Friend the Member for the St. Stephen’s 
Green Division to present their Petition 
to this House. These thousand men 
have thus protested against the Govern- 
ment proposal. A whole battalion of 
the army of the hon. and _ gallant 
Gentleman the Member for North 
Armagh has gone over to the enemy. 
These men feel deeply on this point, and 
show a very practical insight as to the 
political position. They are men, who, as 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cork has 
said, are admirably fitted to become 
peasant owners. ‘Ihey see, under the 
Government proposal, that the whole 
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securityof the county will be pledged with- 
out their getting the opportunity of pur- 
chase. I say, as they say, that this 
voluntary system is bad both for the 
tenant and the landlord. It is, firstly, 
bad for the tenant. Asa fact, we know 
that free contract under normal cir- 
cumstances in Ireland is impossible for 
the tenants. It is not necessary to 
support this assertion by argument. It 
is a fact of record. It has been 
written on the Statute Book, since 1881 
that free contract between landlord and 
tenant in Irelandisimpossible, But now 
we are told ithat, although the tenant 
could not make a free contract from year 
to year, he is able to make a free contract 
for half a century. And the inequality 
of the tenant’s position has now been in- 
creased by certain transitory conditidns— 

the pressure of arrears in many parts 
of Ireland, and by the operation of a 
Coercion Act designed and administered 
for landlords and by landlords. I say 
further, besides being bad for the tenant, 
because the tenant cannot bargain on even 
terms, it is, in the second place, bad for 
the State for the same reason. After 
all, whatever security you make upon 
paper, the only real security for the 
payment of instalments is the value 
of the land. If a tenant once falls 
into arrears you necessarily have to 
evict, and all your force of police and 
military will be insufficient to keep peace 
in Ireland. If, on the other hand, land 
were bought at a cheap rate there might 
be some security. that you would not 
generally have toevict. By this voluntary 
system you decrease the security. But 
the voluntary system is bad for the State 
also in another way. You profess that 
you cannot get rid of the whole of the 
landlords of Ireland, or make the 
whole of the tenants peasant proprietors. 
If you only want to get rid of some 
landlords, I presume you would dis- 
pense with the worst of them, and 
make the most deserving, most suffering 
tenants proprietors. But I declare you 
do neither under this Bill. There are 
certain places in Ireland, certain plague 
spots, which any one could point to, 
where, owing to their sufferings, the 
tenants have the first claim. I do not 
refer to the congested districts ; there are 
many places outside these made miserable 
by bad landlords. Such places you 
do not touch. And it is a matter that 
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all those who have any knowledge of 
agriculture well understand that the 
small tillage farmers have suffered more 
from the agricultural depression than 
the grazier, and yet you benefit the 
grazier more than the tillage farmer by 
this Bill. The larger tenant can ne- 
gotiate on better terms with his land- 
lord. Without combination he can 
bring more pressure to bear than can the 
smaller tenant. In a Return recently 
presented to Parliament there are some 
very interesting figures in reference to 
sales of land, from the end of 1888 to 
March 31 in the present year. I find that 
the Earl of Shannon sold 55 holdings 
for £45,000. It is an expensive luxury, 
making peasant proprietors out of these 
substantial graziers. I find that Lord 
Listowel sold three holdings in Cork for 
£3,000, and one in Kerry for £2,500. 
The Marquess of Waterford sold 114 
holdings, in Waterford, for £113,000, the 
average valuation being £51, or over 
the limit which the hon. Member 
for Cork thinks necessary. And, 
finally, as a sort of plum, I find that 
Sir George Colthurst sold a holding 
in County Cork for £5,000. 
These are hardly specially chosen casess 
Altogether in Munster it took £541,000 
to create 811 peasant proprietors, at 
the average valuation of £36, I 
would not, of course, object if I thought 
that the Munster tenants held under 
more substantial valuations than the 
rest of Ireland,. but it is not so; it is 
the big tenants who have gone in for 
purchase. The average valuation in 
Munster is £21, so that we see, side 
by side, the big holdings purchased, 
the small holdings left. So, also, 
they are not the worst landlords 
you get rid of. The Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland seemed to think he 
had demolished that part of the con- 
tention of my hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell), 
when he said it was a good thing to get 
rid of absentee landlords. There are ab- 
sentees and absentees. The absentee 
landlord may be the very worst, but he 
may also be very nearly one of the best, 
There is a class of absentees who, al- 
though they do not live on their estates, 
spend money there by deputy. The 
absentee may be a liberal landlord ; 
very often he has property in Eng- 
land, and, acquainted with the principle 
upon which estates are managed in Eng- 
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land, gives to his Irish tenants some of 
the advantages he is compelled to give 
to his English tenants. There is a great 
temptation to this man to sell under the 
Ashbourne Act, because, as he spends 
money annualiy on the improvement of 
the estate, there is no loss of net income 
when he sells under the Act. And, no 
doubt, in the case of the London Com- 
panies, who are not the best of landlords, 
but who spent a great deal on the estates, 
there is no loss of net income when they 
sell. But what does it mean? When you 
effect the sale of the property of the 
London Companies the interest goes year 
by year out of the country toan absentee 
collector, the British Treasury, and I 
believe there is a net loss to the people 
of the district from the buying out 
of'the London Companies. But the worst 
class of absentees remain as a 
plague for future Governments. You 
do not find that Lord Clanricarde 
has sold any of his land. Lord Clanricarde 
expects a little more than 2} per cent. 
for his money. These are the men who 
have never done anything for the im- 
provement of their property, who are 
mere rent collectors, who find it more 
profitable to hold on. So, as the Govern- 
ment plan works out it is a policy of 
buying out the best landlords and setting 
up as owners those tenants who can best 
get on without assistance ; an insensate 
plan for the State to adopt. I admit the 
difficulty in the North of Ireland in the 
way of compulsory purchase. I re- 
cognise in the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) the most 
able and indefatigable opponent of com- 
pulsory purchase, and I feel confident 
that his view has largely guided the 
Government in refusing compulsory 
purchase in this measure. I hope the 
electors of South Tyrone will also take 
note of the fact. However, although 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone has 
prevented the Government from putting 
in compulsory purchase, he now turns 
round and says, as if offering a sort 
of sop to the electors, though the Bill is 
not compulsory it will work out in com- 
pulsion. Well, if he intends to address 
the House, I hope he will explain in plain 
English what he means by “ working 
out in compulsion.” The only way in 
whick I can understand it can work out 
in compulsion is this. Where a tenant 
on one side of the road has bought under 
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this Act, and has got a reduction of 30 
per cent., then a tenant on the other 
side goes to his landlord, who: refuses to 
sell, and says, “If you will not give me 
30 per cent. reduction I will pay you no 
rent at all.” Is that a programme the 
law-abiding Member for South Tyrone 
would recommend the Irish tenants to 
adopt ? Why, this is a No-rent manifesto, 
on a scale and with a permanence never 
dreamt of before. The Chief Secretary, 
by summary process, under the 2nd 
section of the Coercion Act, should, in 
the well known form, proceed to the 
prosecution of the hon. Member for his 
letter to the Morning Post. Does it 
not open a whole vista of possibilities? 
What would be the state of the country 
with a sort of Plan of Campaign in force 
all over Ireland? Yet some such course 
is inevitable if tenants are to secure 
advantages offered under the Bill. As a 
second objection, I say the proposed 
mode of pledging our securities is a 
fallacious and disastrous one. Let 
there be no mistake in the mind of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer about 
what Irish Members think on the ques- 
tion. We think that if these securities 
are pledged without our consent, or the 
consent of our people, the securities are 
not worth the paper on which the Bill is 
printed. Ishall not deal at great length 
with this question, because the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) has 
dealt with it ina comprehensive manner, 
which I cannot hope to rival. Though 
there is a pretended freedom of agreement 
in the bargains between landlord and 
tenant, there is no pretence of free con- 
tract when you pledge our Irish securities. 
You might have set up representative 
Local Authorities, and have given them a 
vetoinregard to any particular loan, oryou 
might have asked the assent of Irish 
Members to some general scheme applic- 
able to the whole of Ireland, a scheme 
which, in such a case, would, of course, 
have to be framed by Irish Members. 
Neither course have the Government 
adopted. Let us examine these guaran- 
tees. You have the cash poriion. But 
how do you getit? By starving our Irish 
education. You would not give us the 
same benefits you gave from the Probate 
Daty to Scotch education, and in that 
way you keep the money in your till. But 
suppose we get our hands into another 
till. Sunpose we make it almost impos- 
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sible for you to pass, year by year, the 
Estimate giving the mean pittance to 
Trish National School teachers? In this 
way, possibly by degrees, a Minister 
anxious for the progress of business 
might be brought, year by year, to 
make concessions to the advantage of 
school teachers in Ireland, and others. 
You have already the £5,000 to improve 
the breed of horses to be paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund. Suppose, by our 
pertinacity, we should establish further 
claims on the Consolidated Fund, what, 
then, becomes of the cash portion of 
your security? As for the contingent 
portion you can only get it by involving 
the whole country in anarchy. I do 
not think that if the Chief Secretary, 
with his experience of the last few 
years in stirring up disorder, had deli- 
berately designed a measure to make 
government impossible he could have 
succeeded better than he has in this Bill. 
You do not propose to raise the de- 
ficiency by poor rate, but by county 
cess. It is by a levy, from which 
the landlords escape, that you are to 
raise this contingent security; it is 
the poorer part of the county population 
who are to subscribe towards making 
good the default of their richer brethren, 
who have had the advantage of purchase 
under the Act. Surely by this time the 
Chief Secretary knows that it is impos- 
sible for him to levy such a rate. Why, 
it is not a security for peace, it is a 
provocation to rebellion. But the Irish 
peasantry, though they have been 
stricken by successive Governments, 
have not yet sunk to the level of fella- 
heen, whose money, derived from taxes, 
may be disposed of as the Government 
think fit, by a stroke of the pen. The Irish 
peasantry, if their consent has not been 
asked directly to the pledging of their 
security, will never pay any such unjust 
demand. Let the Government have 
fair notice that this mortgage of Irish 
rates is entered into without the consent 
of the Irish representatives, and there is 
no covenant for quiet enjoyment in their 
mortgage deed. And,now,a word ortwoas 
to the security for the tenants’ interests. 
I have looked carefully through the Bill, 
and I find that though you are going 
to give duties to the Land Commis- 
sion for which it is essential that you 
should have some machinery by which 
the tenants’ improvements should be 
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valued, I find no such machinery 
provided. The only machinery of the 
kind is that which I find in Clause 17, 
which is ambiguous in its terms. I 
venture to say that a tenant’s life-work 
on his holding require- some better 
security then a mere legal metaphor. 
Lastly, we shall require further par- 
ticulars as to the personnel of the 
purchase part of this Irish Land Depart- 
ment, and how it is to be conducted. 
Who are the new Commissioners to be ? 
Messrs. Lynch and McCarthy have done 
their work well. It is a curious 
historical circumstance that the reason 
these two gentlemen were appointed 
to administer the Act may be as- 
cribed to. the temporary—I will not 
call it alliance—concurrence in the 
Division Lobby between the Irish Party 
and the Tory Party in 1885. Had it not 
been for this circumstance you would 
never have appointed to administer the 
Ashbourne Act two men whose tradi- 
tions are wholly opposed to the land- 
lord party ; and now, when you no longer 
have need of the Irish vote, you are 
going to shelve these gentlemen or 
swamp their infiyence on the Commission? 
Something more definite will have to be 
said as to the administration of this 
Purchase Act. Lastly, the amount with 
which you are proposing to effect a 
settlement of the Irish Land Ques- 
tion is miserably insufficient. It is a 
large sum of course ; it is as large, I dare- 
say, as you have the courage to ask for, 
but it is miserably insufficient. Of 
course I know the fund will go on, and 
that if an Irishman should happen to 
live for upwards of a century, by that 
time he may become the owner of his 
holding ; but, in the meantime, all our 
securities are pledged, and yet the 
question remains unsettled. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does 
not want to expel all the landlords, nor 
is there any hope of their being expelled ; 
they will not all getthe chance. In the 
meantime, all the causes of discontent 
exist, and will continue to exist, in an 
increasing degree. By this settlement 
of the Irish Land Question, as you call it, 
you will make a real settlement still more 
pressing. Your £33,000,000 will be 
taken up, and the position as between 
the tenants who have bought and the 
tenants who could not buy will be un- 
bearable. I do not think that 
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hon. Members, who know nothing abovt | 


Ireland, recognise the jealousy that 
exists between tenants, and must exist 
where one would be paying 30 per 
cent. more rent than the other. I heard 
of a case lately in which two farmers 
who had been excellent friends went 
into the Land Courts, and the one had 
’ his rent reduced 3s. more than the 
other. These two men have since been 
bound over to keep the peace. 
Are you prepared to bind over the 
whole Irish people to keep the peace ? 
These are the feelings that will be 
excited if your proposals are carried into 
effect; that is, if the tenants go on 
paying their full rent, which I do not 
suppose they will. If you had compul- 
sory purchase you might say to the 
tenant “ Why did you not buy” ; but now 
it is not open to him tobuy. We have 
heard from an hon. Gentleman opposite 
that there are landlords who will not sell 
unless the tenant brings three years rent 
in his pocket, as a sort of tip. Your 
£33,000,000 will be taken up in a few 
years, and you will be left with the Land 
Question in a more difficult form to solve. 
You will not introduce compulsory pur- 
chase in this Bill, because you wish to con- 
ceal from the English and Irish people the 
ridiculous inadequacy of your proposal. 
Indeed, I think the Bill shows that they 
are conscious of the inequality. I refer 
especially to that part of it which deals 
with the Tenants’ Insurance Fund. I do 
not know whether the House has yet 
realised what a ridiculous thing the 
Tenants’ Insurance Fund is. The table 
which has been distributed to the House 
illustrates this more forcibly than any 
words of mine can do. I find that if a 
tenant buys onanything lessthan 20 years’ 
purchase, he has to pay, for the first five 
years, the sum which he would have paid 
if he had bought at 20 years’ purchase. 
What is the result? The greater the risk 
the smaller the premium. Ifa tenant 
buys at 20 years’ purchase he will pay 
absolutely nothing to the Tenants’ 
Insurance Fund. If, on the other hand, 
he buys at 12 years’ purchase, when 
there will be a very remote chance of his 
getting into difficulty at all, he pays £160 
tothe Tenants’ Guarantee Fund. The 
provision as to an Insurance Fund is 
simply ridiculous. It was not put in as 
an Insurance Fundat all. It was put in 
to prevent people seeing at once that 
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the Irish Land Question was still un- 
settled. It was put in to disguise, for 
the moment, the inequalities of the 
scheme. The Government think there 
will not be much feeling on the point 
during the first five years. They have 
shelved the difficulty for five years, not 
expecting to have themselves much 
interest in Ireland, one way or the other, 
five years hence. Five years hence, no 
doubt, the leader of the House will have 
retired to a higher sphere ; five years 
hence I expect the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland will be in philosophic retirement, 
discussing the question of bi-metallism ; 
five years hence others will have to face 
the Irish Land Question, the difficulties 
of which will have been aggravated by 
this Bill. You are leaving a heritage of 
trouble to your successors, simply in 
order that you may go on to English 
platforms and say, ‘‘ Look how we have 
settled the Irish Land Question.” This 
proposal cannot settle the question. 
£30,000,000 cannot settle it on the basisof 
purchase. The hon. Member for Cork has 
forward a moderate and statesmanlike 
proposal, which I think the Government 
would do well to consider at a little 
greater length. The hon. Member for 
Cork has shown the way to settle the 
question without the expenditure of more 
than £30,000,000. If you are ready to 
give more than £30,000,000, possibly 
the solution of the question, by means of 
purchase, may be practicable ; provided 
that your Bill is properly amended. 
If you are not prepared to give more than 
£30,000,000, you must take the scheme 
of the hon. Member ‘for Cork, or leave 
the question unsettled. It will not do for 
the Government to accept some trumpery 
Amendment, and then say, “ We have 
adopted the scheme of the hon. Member 
for Cork.” If they want to take up the 
scheme of the Member for Cork, they 
had better save the time of the House 
by withdrawing their Bill at once, because 
they cannot have both schemes together. 
After all, we must tell the Irish tenants, 
and the Irish landlords, that politics, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle has said, is a questiou of 
second best. We would like pur- 
chase well enough if the English 
taxpayer is prepared with £160,000,000 
to let us have it. We cannot get the 





£160,000,000, and must, therefore, look 
out for some other means of settlement. 
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Thirty-three millions will not settle the 
question ; it will rather aggravate the 
difficulty. I wish the Irish landlords 
would take our advice. They have taken 
the advice of Gentlemen opposite, and it 
has not done them much good. If they 
took our advice, no doubt their incomes 
would be reduced. They would not be 
able to come over to London for the 
season, or to vie with the luxury of the 
English plutocracy, but they would have 
enough to enable them to live-in Ireland, 
and to work for Ireland. The Irish 
people, beyond all other people, 
have shown themselves generous and 
grateful when any man has turned from 
the old bad ways and shown himself 
ready to serve Ireland truly. I do not 
believe even yet it is too late for the 
Irish landlords to turn to a wiser course. 
Surely it would be better, though on a 
smaller income, to be respected by the 
Irish people than to remain for ever 
political Bourbons, forgetting nothing 
and learning nothing, or else to come toa 
sort of sham-chivalrous end by dying 
with the Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) in the Shankhill 
Road, in Belfast. We offer them a 
better way. The Member for Cork, 
with a generosity unparalleled in 
political history, has put a_ better 
way before them. If they refuse his 
offer, under the misconception that 
they will have a better time under the 
Chief Secretary’s Bill, 1 think they will 
regret it. They will find that it is not 
merely the landlords who sell who will 
have their incomes reduced. They will 
find that the tenants of the landlords 
who have not sold will not pay rents 
higher than those of their neighbours. 
It is customary to jeer at “mere 
Irish Members,” and refuse to take their 
advice. We are told here, and on the 
platform, that our opposition to this 
measure is based on personal self-interest, 
because we are afraid that Ireland will 
become peaceful under the benign rule 
of the Chief Secretary. Perhaps 
there are a certain number of hon. 
Members, on both sides of the 
House, who will recognise it as a fact 
of some importance that the Irish 
Members do deliberately say that they 
will vote for the rejection of this Bill. 
I can speak for myself, at least, and I 
believe I can speak for the others, when 
I say we do so without the slightest 
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sense of self-interest, except so far ag 
the interests of our country are our 
interests. I asx the House, instead of 
jeering at “mere Irish Members,” 
as the Chief Secretary is wont to do, to 
listen for once to what we say, and to 
believe it is for the sake of peace and for 
the sake of Ireland, that we ask the 


House to reject this delusive and 
dangerous Bill. 
(7.40.) Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR 


(Falkirk, &c.): The House is always 
prepared to recognise ability when it is 
shown by new Members, and I think we 
are also quite as willing as his Colleagues 
can be to congratulate the hon. Member 
who has just sat down on his speech.. 
Something has been said about the elec- 
toral engagements entered into by 
Unionist Members at the last General 
Election on the subject of land purchase - 
in Ireland. I declared against the . 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman the - 
Member for Mid Lothian ; but I stated 
strongly my belief in purchase as the 
best, if not the only method, of ulti- 
mately settling the Irish land question. I, . 
therefore, come to the House pledged to 
consider any scheme of land purchase 
which has good features, and which is - 
likely to bear a part in the settlement of ~ 
this most important question. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member: - 
for Bridgeton (Sir Geo. Trevelyan); 
expressed himself in favour of State- 
supported Land Purchase, though he 
criticised the Bill, and the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down took a. 
similar course. In my opinion, the 
Government's proposal is made in the - 
interest of the State, and will be success- 
ful, because the interest of the individual} 
is recognised, cared for, and made to - 
harmonise with the interest of the State. . 
The main objectofall proposals of this kind4 
is to get rid of that'dual ownership which. 
has been found to work badly in the. 
past. The question really is, can this be- 
done unless the State is prepared to 
advance the entire amount necessary to 
effect the object, and can the amount be 
advanced under safe conditions as to 
security for the loan and ultimate re- 
payment. Partial advance has been 
tried already, with only partial success, 
I believe a very large proportion of the 
arrears referred to by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
arose out of these partial efforts, and 
3C 
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the: Ashbourne Acts. Those Acts have 
been singularly satisfactory as regards 

nt, and I venture to say 
that, when the lst of May comes 
round, it willbe found that the amount 
of arrears still to collect from payments 
which became due prior to the lst of last 
November are almost infinitesimal. It 
is said that the Member for Cork and his 
Party willbe able touse this Bill in their 
own favour. In.so far as what we regard 
as the illegitimate claims of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork and his Party are concerned, 
T believe the measure will cut away very 
largely'the ground from under their feet, 
and that,.if it passes, we shall find less 
and less desire to disturb the Legislative 
Union: between the two. Countries, and 
Ireland will be more -willing than she 
has been in the-past to remain part and 
parcel of this Empire. Under the 
Ashbourne Acts, the landlord and tenant 
must agree as to the amount before they 
' eome-before the Court.. I think that is 
a wise and salutary condition, and I am 
rather-sorry it has not been adopted here. 
Iam rather. afraid that: the provision of 
the present Bill in this respect may have 
the effect, if the purchaser is discon- 
tented: with the award, of making him 
feel he is paying too much for the 
bargain he has entered into. The same 
objection may «arise, and has 
arisen, against judicially fixed rents, 
but we may be protected.against that to 
seme.extent. Whatis itthat the tenant 
actually buys? it is:solely the interest 
of:the tenant in-the holding, and I think 
it is perfectly possible, by the acceptance 
of. Amendments in Committee, to make it 
mere clear and more certain that that 
which is said. to have taken place in the 
pest; cannot take place in the future— 
IL mean,; that the buyer shall not be 
required under this Bill to buy the im- 
provements which he himself, or his 
predecessor in title, has made. The total 
value of the holding is the united value 
of the landlord’s and the tenant's interest. 
It is not pretended that any part of the 
tenant’s interest is to be bought; the 
sole object of the Bill is to transfer the 
landlord’s interest to the tenant ; can we 
provide that that shall be done? It 
seems, to me it would be perfectly 
possible to throw upon the Land Depart- 
ment which is to be created under the 
Bill, the duty of assessing what is the 
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landlord’s interest and what is the 
tenant’s interest, and that the purchase: 
money should be limited, either to the: 
sum representing the landlord’s interest, 
or to a sum slightly in excess of it. [| 
should say that in no case ought it to 
exceed 10 per cent. Suppose: that: the 
value of the landlord’s interest in a 
holding that is about to change hands, is 
estimated at £400, and that of the 
tenant’s interest at £200. It is known to 
many hon. Members that it very frequently 
happens that the tenant's interest is 
quite as great, sometimes even greater, 
than the landlord’s. In such a case as I 
have mentioned the State ought not to 
advance more than £400. Ifany latitude 
is allowed—say 10 per cent.—the amount 
would be £440. The tenant might ‘be 
willing to pay’ £40 more: than the real 
value in order to become the sole owner: 
How will this work out in praetice? The 
State hes the entire holding, valued at 
£600, as security for the advance, but, in 
addition to that, it will have 20:per cent. 
of the purchase money not paid over to 
the seller. The agreed amount: of ‘the 
purchase money being £440, 20 per cent. 
would come to £88. On the £400, the 
sum which we suppose the landlerd’s 
iuterest only to be worth, 20 per cent. 
would only be £80. The State, therefore, 
would receive the £80 and the £40, 
As additional security, I would propose 
to retain the whole of the £40, in ad- 
dition to the 20 per cent., and add it to 
the guaranteed deposit which is referred 
to in Clause 2 of the first Ashbourne Act: 
In that case the State would be perfectly 
safe ; indeed, I cannot see how, in the long 
run, any loss at all will accrue to the 
State, if the Act is carried out as the 
Ashbourne Act has been carried out, and 
especially if the services of the present 
Land Purchase Courts are retained, 
as I hope they will be. They 
have done their duty, not only to 
the State, but also, I believe, to the coun- 
try and to the people; and they have 
not allowed an excessive sum to be paid, 
even when there was willingness to pay 
it. They have so acted in the interest of 
the proposing purchaser. I think the 
method proposed by the Government, 
even without the guarantees mentioned 
in the Bill, will be found to be perfectly 
efficacious in securing the State from 
loss, except in a few exceptional eases. 
There have been about four cases of 
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default under the Ashbourne Act, but, on 
sale, the estates have more than realised 
the deficits. I believe asimilar state of 
things will result from. the working of 
this Act. It is said that coercion has 
been applied in order. to make purchasers 
pay too much. But there is no evidence 
that.coercion has been used in the past to 
compel tenants to pay, too much for their 
holdings; in. fact, two hon.. Members 
from. Ireland who.denounced the Ash- 
bourne Act in the House, afterwards 
availed themselves of its provisions for 
their personal. advantage. I believe that 
both intend honourably to fulfil the 
engagements into which they have 
entered, but I can only express the great 
surprise we all feel that those who have 
denounced this Act should take advan- 
tage of it. for their own purposes. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian has spoken of the evils of 
“State landlordism.” The expression is 
a misnomer. The State does not become 
@ landlord. It simply puts itself into 
the position of the banker advancing 
money on what he'deems to be: good 
security, It may be an objectionable 
position for the. State, but it is not the 
position of a landlord. The State becomes 
@ mortgagee, aud not a landlord. The 
right hon. Gentleman has also referred 
to the ability of the landlord to extort 
from the tenant the benefits which he is 
to receive under the Bill. But it will be 
the duty uf the House to examine the 
clauses carefully in Committee, and so to 
amend them as to protect the tenant and 
the State from the possibility of this 
danger, which is not entirely illusory. I 
have a strong feeling that the Irish 
people, as a whole, are most desirous of 
paying their just debts, and if it is 
possible to arrange the details of the Bill 
so as to convince those to whom the 
money is to be advanced that they have 
entered into an engagement under just 
terms, there will be absolutely no neces- 
sity for putting into effect the guarantees. 
The real security’ for the advance pro- 
posed is the security contained in the 
holding on which the advance is made. 
T hope that the Bill will be passed by a 
large majority, and that a great deal of 
the opposition which has been threatened 
will disappear before the Third Reading. 

(8.40.) _Lorpv H. BRUCE (Chippen- 
ham) : It would appear, according to the 
statements made in this debate, that there 
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are two Irish Land Purchase Bills, one. 
of them being the Government Bill, and 
the other the measure propounded by 
the hon. Member for Cork. I may say 
at the outset that I have never. received 


any brief from my constitmency to 
support any Land Purchase. Bill which 
will make the British taxpayer 


security for the money expended. I 
have always been opposed to’the pur- 
chasing of the-landlord’s interest in any 
country, and maintain that at the. 
present moment there is no necessity 
whatever for an Irish Land- Purchase 
Bill. We well know from the anthorities: 
that no exceptional state of affairs exists- 
to warrant such a proposal. The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) is reported to have made a speech 
in which he stated that instead of there 


being 4,000 agrarian crimes in Ireland, 


as in 1881, there are now only 400, and 
that instead of 2,500 evictions, as in that’ 
year, there were, in 1886, only 800. 
There were formerly 5,000,cases of boy- 
cotting, whereas now thére are only 152 3 
therefore, I contend that nocase has heen. 
made out for the passage: of an Irish 
Land Purchase Bill. Now, Sir, I con- 
tend that comparisons between the Land 
Acts of 1884, 1886, and 1890 are entirely 
beside the mark. We know that the 
other Party brought in a Land Bill, in 
1886, upon which they were defeated, 
because wrapped up in that measure was 
a buying-out proposal, to which the 
country at that time distinctly objected. 
Every one of these fresh Land Acts has 
only taught Pat to become more dis- 
honest. What is the bribe now? Twenty 
percent. What in the future, if this Bill 
should be carried ? Why, they will go 
in for repudiation, because the measure 
has not received the support of their 
representatives. . But supposing the 
Bill is passed, and the landlords are got 
rid of, who are you going to put in the 
landlords’ place? Tenants’ capital, fur- 
nished by the State, cannot. take the 
place of the private capital of the land- 
lords. I would ask, will it be for the 
benefit of Ireland that we should get rid 
of landlords like Lord Londonderry, the 
Duke of Abercorn, and the Marquess of 
Waterford, and that Castle Stewart, 
Baron’s Court, and Curraghmore should 
be closed? We have always denounced 
absenteeism, and now, by proposing to 
get rid of the landlords, we are asked 
302 
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go in for State-aided absenteeism. What, 
I.would ask, have these tenants and 
would-be landlords in the disaffected dis- 
tricts done that England should go out 
of her way to put them in possession af 
the land they occupy? I maintain that 
the financial machinery of this Bill is 
totally unworkable, and that you cannot 
guarantee the repayment of the money 
to be advanced. If you do, you will 
havethe whole of civilised Europe against 
you. I say, further, you cannot compare 
this Bill with Lord Ashbourne’s Act, 
because there were a smaller number of 
tenants: to be dealt with under that 
Act. Under this Bill you hope to create 
180,000 landlords, whereas in the case of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act you had no more 
than 20,000 or 30,000, The only good 
portion of this Bill is that which relates 
to the congested districts. That, no 
doubt, is an excellent proposal, but 
whence do you propose to get the money ? 
You have to go to the Irish Church 
surplus and apply that money to secular 
purposes, and yet, as is well known, for 
you constantly see it advertised in the 
public papers, there is a fund called the 
Irish Church Sustentation, Fund, in 
reference to which appeals are made 
to the benevolent to give to those 
who have been pillaged by the Act of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian. Let me point out what 
are the opinions of some of the supporters 
of the Government in regard to this Bill. 
Sir James Caird, the eminent head of the 
Agricultural Department, is a well-known 
authority. What did he say in a book 
published in 1879—a book which can- 
not be ignored, because it is generally 
accepted as one of authority. Sir James 
Caird says— 

“There is not a single reason in favour of 

exceptional aid from the Public Treasury for 
Ireland that is not equally applicable to the 
rest of the United Kingdom.” 
The result you may, therefore, expect will 
be that, having begun with Ireland, you 
will have to pursue a similar course, first 
in Wales, next in Scotland, and eventu- 
ally in England. What does the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Barrow-in- 
Furness (Mr. Caine) say on the matter. 
Speaking the other day, at a public 
meeting, he said— 

“These land schemes were far-reaching and 
never ending, and if they applied them to 


Ireland they would have to apply them to 
Great Britain.” 
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The same hon. Gentleman said, in hig 
election address of 1886— 


“T shall, if elected to the next Parliament, 
ve my Vigorous opposition to any proposal to- 
uy out Irish landlords with’English money.’’. 


I can now quite understand why the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Cockermouth said 
of that hon. Gentleman, “ Cave canem.” 
Again, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War (Mr. Stanhope), in his 
election address, denounced the spending 
of £120,000,000 in land purchase, and 
the Secretary to the Admiralty said 
substantially the same thing. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Exeter (Sir 
S. Northcote) said— 

‘I think it most unfortunate that landlord 
and tenant have not been able to agree as they 
do in England. I will go a step further and 
say, I am not convinced that the creation of a 

nt proprietary will ultimately have for 
reland the admirable effects Irishmen think 
it may have.” 


From any point of view, the truth is that 
this Bill is a leap in the dark. Unless. 
you can guarantee to Ireland resolute 
government until the Land Purchase 
Bill can be completed, the state of Ire- 
land will become worse than it has ever 
been, because it is unfair to expect that 
any Government should have to face the 
odium of collecting Irish rents. If the 
right hon. ,Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, speaking at a Railway 
Station at Tring, correctly anticipated 
what would be the attitude taken by the 
Irish tenants if this measure were 
passed against their will, as expressed 
by their representatives, what will be 
the result should the right hon. 
Genleman come into power after the 
passage of the Bill? Why mob law 
would be again triumphant. The people 
of the North of Ireland would not 
submit to that; the country would 
be placed in a condition of Civil War, 
and the Government would be unable to 
collect their rents. These measures are 
not messages of peace, and they make 
the Irish people more unsettled than 
they were before. They have no wish 
to get rid of the landlords; they have 
only a wish to sqeeze them as much as 
possible. But that is what the Govern- 
ment must not allow them to do. 

Special Commission reported that the 
land question had been made the step- 
ping stone to National independence. 
What reasons have we to expect that the 
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farmers of Ireland will become more 
prosperous? Are farmers in this country 
prosperous? Not a bit of it. It would 
be very hard to find a prosperous farmer 
at the present time. But I maintain 
that, in getting rid of the English Garri- 
son, you are doing Ireland a serious 
injury. When Irish landlords are wan- 
derers on the face of the earth, they will 
be able to turn round on their English 
compatriots, and say :—Hodie mihi, cras 
tibi. 

*(8.42.) Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE 
(Kensington, N.) : Mr. Deputy Speaker, 
at a very early period of this debate the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow struck 
the keynote of what has been the main 
objection of the Opposition to this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of him- 
self as a British taxpayer, and he stated, 
in the most doleful and alarming terms, 
the terrors which are hanging over the 
British taxpayer in the Bill that is now 
before the House. Well, Sir, I, too, am 
a British taxpayer, and I venture to say 
that I represent as large and as important 
a Body of British taxpayers as himself, or 
any other Member of the House. But, 
further than that, I have, since the right 
hon. Gentleman made his speech, had an 
opportunity of addressing a large and 
crowded meeting of my supporters 
and friends in the constituency that 
did me the honour to return me. 
I informed them of my intention 
to support this Bill, and I asked 
them frankly whether that was in 
accordance with the pledges I made at 
the time of the Election ; and secondly, 
whether it was in accordance with their 
wishes. Sir, my questions were met 
with one universal chorus of approba- 
tion. Not a single word was uttered in 
opposition to my expressed intention. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) laughs at that. Let the hon. 
‘Member go into my constituency at 
‘North Kensington; let him address a 
meeting of free and intelligent electors 
such as those to be found there, and I 
‘venture to say he will find a large num- 
ber of those who assemble to meet him 
‘who will tell him that this measure is a 
wise and proper one, because it benefits 
Treland in the first place, and next, by 
benefitting Ireland, it also benefits Eng- 
jand. In myopinion, the benefit is notcon- 
fined to Ireland. What does this measure 
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propose todo? It will plant upon the 
soil of Ireland a large class of resident 
peasant proprietors. Despite the opinion 
expressed by my noble Friend (Lord 
Henry Bruce), I maintain that the 
creation of such a class of peasant pro- 
prietors must be of great advantage to 
Ireland. And with regard to the Sister 
Island, as far as we here are concerned, we 
are.having established across St. George’s 
Channel a community of peaceful, pros- 
perous farmers, who will be bound to us 
by the tie of friendship. That is a 
point which J would commend to hon. 
Gentlemen. That tie of friendship 
will be of considerable advantage to the 
producers in Ireland of agricultural 
products so largely used in this country ; 
and those Irish producers, in their turn, 
will be customers for our manu- 
factured goods. The benefits of such a 
measure as this, I think I am right in 
saying, will not be confined to Ireland, 
but will extend to this country. I admit 
that it is not everyone who approves of 
a resident peasant proprietary. My noble 
Friend (Lord H. Bruce) is an exception 
to the general rule ; but I believe he will 
admit that most of those who have 
thought on such subjects oppose his view, 
and do believe that the creation of sucha 
class will benefit Ireland. My noble Friend 
says the necessity for such a measure 
has passed away, because, forsooth, 
Ireland is now more peaceful and prosper- 
ous than it was three or four years ago. 
Well, Sir, I gladly admit that Ireland is 
more prosperous, more contented and 

ful than it was three or four years 
ago ; but, instead of drawing the conclu- 
sion of my noble Friend, I say that now 
is our opportunity to clinch the matter, 
and, when the nation is prosperous, to 
put its prosperity on a permanent footing, 
by removing those causes of discontent, 
which have in the past so largely contri- 
buted to the misfortunes of Ireland. My 
nobie Friend quoted the authority of Sir 
James Caird for saying that no reasons or 
circumstances exist for applying such a 
measure to Ireland that would not apply 
to England, or Scotland, or Wales. 
Surely, the circumstances of those por- 
tions of the United Kingdom are alto- 
gether different from the circumstances 
of Ireland. I think the circumstances 
of the various portions of the United 
Kingdom will be more like each other 
when Ireland has obtained such at 
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measure: as this, because then I believe 
thatthe prosperity of that part of the 
Kingdom will more nearly approximate 
to the prosperity that rules here. But 
I confess that I do not draw from 
the words of Sir James Caird any- 
thing like the conclusion that has 
been drawn by the Member for the 
Chippenham Division of Wiltshire. When 
I say that I cordially approve of. the 
aims and objects of this Bill, I wish to 
say also that I altogether assent to the 
methods which the Government propose 
in order toachieve those objects and aims. 
In the first place, I think that the methods 
laid down in this Bill are in accord- 
ance with the teaching: of economic 
science, and compatible with what. I 
trust will always commend them to a! 
British House of Commons—or, for that | 
matter, an Irish Parliament as well—I 
mean honesty and morality. That isa 
point which I hope hon. Members 
opposite and hon. Members on. this side 
of the House will not overlook. What 
is suggested as an alternative to State- 
supported land purchase? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division (Sir G. Trevelyan) spoke of the 
London Companies, amongst others, as ab- 
sentee landlords, and appeared to approve 
of the adoption of means for getting rid of 
such landlords. I do not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman in the censure. he 
passed on the London Companies in re- 
spect of their management of their estates 
in Ireland. I am personally: acquainted ‘ 
with some of the details of that manage: | 
ment, and I know that there are few! 
better-managed estates even in England. | 
But what did the right hon. Gentle- 
man suggest with regard to the expro- 
priation of the City Companies? He 
said— 

** Yet, how do you improve matters if you 
allow these Companies to go away with this 
money in their pockets ? ”’ 

Well, I am really at a loss to imagine on 
what other terms we can ask them to 
go away at all. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that the City 
Companies—who, I maintain, have 
managed their estates well, and who, it is 
admitted on all hands, have spent large 
sums of money on the improvement of 
their property, much as landlords in 
England are in the Labit of doing—are 
to go away without the money in their 
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right feeling of Gentlemen opposite if 
this solution of the question is consistent 
with well-ordered ideas of ‘ social. and 
political morality? I say that such a 
solution is not merely dishonest and 
impolitic, but is gné which would not be 
listened to for a moment by public 
opinion in England. The only alternative 
toState-supported purchase is confiscation, 
and that, I maintain, is an impossible 
alternative. It is quite: true that the 
methods employed in this Bill for 
bringing about State-supported » land 
purchase are backed up in the last 
resort by the use of the credit of 
the State. But that is the -final and 
ultimate guarantee only, and it is on 
account of the use of that final guarantee 
that purchase can be affected in the 
economical way proposed. I admit the 
necessity of looking into the’ matter— 
and I have looked into it on behalf of 
my constituents—to see whether this. 
operation is perfectly safe to the British 
taxpayer, We must ask ourselves “ Is it. 
fairly certain that the British taxpayer 
will never be called upon to make good 
any deficiency whatever with regard to 
this land purchase?” I admit that I was 
one of those who objected most’ strongly 
to the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian in 
1886, because it not only pledged the 
taxpayers’ credit to an enormous extent. 
—to an extent infinitely greater than the 
present scheme—but was bound up with 
the insecurity of an unruly Home Rule 
Government, hostile to British interests, 
and hostile, presumably, to the contract 
with the Imperial Government. which 
it was proposed tosetup. The guarantees 
that are provided by this Bill are of such 
a character that the taxpayer. is abso- 
lutely safe from any possibility of ever 
having to make good any, deficiency 
whatever. What are the guarantees? 
Just consider the nature of the risks that 
must be involved in any scheme of State- 
supported land purchase—risks of a three- 
foldnature. First of all, there is the de- 
preciation that may naturally arise in the 
value of land; secondly, the, loss. occa- 
sioned by the tenants turning outto be 
bad and worthless and thriftless cha- 
racters, or by the inclemency of the 
seasons, or the bankruptcy of the 
tenant ; and, thirdly, there is the risk of 
a general strike against the payment of 
renton some such plea as was hinted at 
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by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian at a railway station a 
little while ago, when he talked about the 
Representatives from Ireland not having 
assented to the Bill and thereby being ab- 
solved—as he appeared to assume—from 
all moral responsibility in the matter. 
Now, there are against these risks the 
securities, first, of the one-fifth of the capi- 
talised value of the land retained or held 
in abeyance to meet any such thing as 
depreciation in value, or unthriftiness of 
the tenant. Secondly, when we consider 
the probabilities, or even the possibilities, 
of any such strike as that foreshadowed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, the country will 
remember that they become less and less 
every time that each instalment is 
paid up. It must be remembered how 
rapidly that will lessen the risk—how 
quickly it will absolve us from any risk 
whatever. But behind and after that 
comes the ultima ratio of these guaran- 
tees. Suppose all the funds to be drawn 
on in Ireland t> be exhausted. Suppose 
the county rates have been called on to 
furnish their aid and to have failed. 
Suppose that, one after the other, all the 
many securities devised in this Bill are 
found insufficient. Then, I say that in 
the last resort, and if the worst come to 
the worst, the British taxpayer—or his 
representative, the British Government— 
holds in his own hands the funds to meet 
the difficulty under such extreme circum- 
stances. I believe that those extreme 
circumstances will never be reached—I 
cannot conceive it possible that they 
should be reached—but if, on the ex- 
treme supposition that such a situation 
should be reached, then the British tax- 
payer would be fully justified, through 
his representatives in this House, in 
saying, “Here is a defaulting locality ; 
we cannot give it those grants which it 
otherwise would receive from Imperial 
contributions while it is in default—we 
must apply those funds to make good 
its default.” I admit that that would 
be a very extreme measure, but I say 
that it is a measure which would be so 
powerful in the ultimate resort that there 
will never be any need to put it in prac- 
tice ; it will be quite enough that such a 
power is in reserve. Sir, it is because I 
am anxious that there should be planted 
on the soil of Ireland such a prosperous 
and contented resident peasant proprie- 
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tary as I spoke of just now— it is because 
T am anxious to see peace and prosperity 
return to Ireland, and, in the train of 
that peace and prosperity, happiness and 
goodwill between the Sister Islands—it 
is because I wish to see all this done 
honestly, not by means of confiscation, but 
by methods compatible with morality, 
that I shall support the Second Reading 
of the Bill. 

*(9.11.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Notting- 
ham, Rushcliffe): I wish that some 
responsible Members of the Government 
had been present during the speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for Chippen- 
ham, who has shown that the Bill will 
be absolutely unworkable. He reminded 
us of a number of pledges that had been 
given by Members on the other side of 
the House, and told us that we should 
have mob law, and then civil war. 
When I heard these things I could 
not help speculating in my own mind 
as to what the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone would think about it. I 
find myself in absolute agreement with 
the hon. Member for Chippenham, as to 
there being no real need for any 
large scheme of Land Purchase. The 
result of the Ashbourne Acts has not 
been encouraging, inasmuch as most of 
the operations have been in Ulster, 
where the tenants are already prosperous, 
and which, therefore, stands least in 
need of assistance of thiskind. I believe 
there are many estates where there has 
been no difficulty between landlord and 
tenant, and in such cases no Land Pur- 
chase Bill is wanted. Of course, I am 
not prepared to say that in no case would 
I approve the application of State credit 
to the purchase of land. We have had 
stated to-night by the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian 13 objections. The 
objections with which I shall trouble 
the House may be grouped under 
two heads. In the first place, over 
a very large part of Ireland there 
is no real freedom of contract; and, 
in the second place, the interest of the 
landlord in the holding which the tenant 
has to buy is maintained by the policy 
of the Government at a fictitious value. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury, in a speech of his 
in Oxfordshire about Easter, said that this 
scheme is based on the voluntary action of 
the tenants and the landlords. Well, the 
Bill may provide for nothing but volun- 
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tary arrangement, and what the volun- 
tary arrangement between landlord and 
tenant in the Bill is has been pretty 
well explained by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian to- 
night. But, outside the Bill, I maintain 
that there is very little voluntary 
arrangement, unless it be in some por- 
tions of the Province of Ulster. At the 
beginning of 1887 the Government came 
down and told us that there was no dis- 
order in Ireland except such as arose 
from the relations between landlords and 
tenants. Lord Salisbury has said more 
than once that there has been a land 
war raging in Ireland. Now, the duty 
of the Government certainly ought to be 
in such a struggle tu stand impartially 
between the landlords and tenants. 
Have they done so? The landlords, 
headed by the Duke of Abercorn, came 
last year to the Prime Minister, who 
used some very significant language to 
them. He said— 

“T may say, in the first place, that Iam very 
glad to see the results of the Convention of 
landlords in this deputation; that 1 congratu- 
late the landlords on the united action that they 
have taken, and however inconvenient it may in 
the future prove—I hopeit will not—to me as a 
Member of the Government, on wider and 
more general grounds, I am glad of the spirit 
and unanimity which they have shown.” 
That, coming from the Prime Minister of 
this country to a deputation, was certainly 
what, insome other persons, would have 
been called incitement to a criminal con- 
spiracy. It was a direct approval of the 
Landlords’ Trades Union, and an imita- 
tion to go on upon the same lines in the 
hope of being able soon to rep a harvest. 
But the Government have not contented 
themselves with advising the landlords 
to combine. They have, by their Act of 
1887, altered and increased the severity 
of the Law of Ejectment in Ireland. 
In 1881 the Bessborough Commission, 
which consisted of three Irish landlords 
and one Irish Judge, made use of a very 
significant sentence in their Report. 
Taey said— 

“In many instances, principally in connec- 
tion with the Law of Ejectment, powers have 
been conferred upon the landlords in Ireland 
that have no existence in England.” 

But this was notenough. By Section 7 of 

the Land Act of 1887 the Government 

strengthened the power of the Irish 

landlords in this respect. They enabled 

them by a letter in a registered. en- 
Mr. J. E. Ellis 
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velope to absolutely determine the right 
of a tenant to a holding. Now, what 
use has been made of this power? 
From the Ist of January, 1888, to the 
31st December, 1889, there were no less 
than 18,816 of these notices given in 
Ireland. By these notices the tenants 
were deprived, as far as the Act can do 
it, of their property in the holding. 
During the period of 15 months anterior 
to the 3lst of September, 1887, 3,258 
tenants, or 21,414 persons were evicted 
from their holdings. If you take the 
same proportion between the tenants and 
their families as is shown by the Returns 
last before us up to December, 1887, you 
will find that during the three years of 
the existence of the present Government 
more than 130,000 persons in Ireland 
have been either evicted from their 
holdings or deprived of their preperty in 
those holdings. I havetried to ascertain 
at what cost this has beendone. Returns 
moved for by the hon. Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Healy) for two years, and by 
myself for two years, give the cost in 
each of those years at a figure 
exceeding £20,000 per annum for con- 
stabulary at evictions alone. I have no 
hesitation in saying that this is much 
below the mark, and that the total 
cost of the operations I have men- 
tioned has been not less than 
£100,000 to the taxpayers during 
three years of the present Government. 
The Government, by means I will not 
characterise, have passed anew law by 
which they have created, as has been 
remarked by the Judges of the Irish 
Bench, new crimes. They have placed 
the administration of the law in the 
hands of men whose conduct has often 
been subject to examination and criti- 
cism in this House. I venture to say 
that the Irish Resident Magistrates have 
made the word “ Magistrate ” a bye-word 
among men. The objret of all these pro- 
ceedings has been to suppress the com- 
bination of those who were trying to 
maintain what they conceive to be their 
rights of property. Not only have the 
persons themselves been proceeded 
against for criminal conspiracy for doing 
precisely what Lord Salisbury advised 
the landlords to do, but those who have 
advised them at their request have been 
placed in gaol for so doing. As far as 
the Government could do, they have 
taken the part of one party in the 
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struggle. The Government are not 
only responsible for what they have 
done, but for what they have left 
undone. The state of business before 
the Land Commission as regards fixing 
of judicial rents is, I think, a perfect 
scandal. The Land Commission is one 
of the most highly paid Government 
Departments in the whole British Empire. 
It costs more than the Foreign Office 
and the Colonial Office put to- 
gether. It costs move than the office 
of the Home Secretary, and more than 
the Board of Trade. Yet it is unable to 
overtake the arrears of cases. In Decem- 
ber, 1887, the arrears of cases undis- 
posed of numbered 64,852 ; in December, 
1888, they numbered 56,522; and in 
December, 1889, they amounted to 
40,619. Anyone who will go into the 
figures will find it will take three 
or four years before the last appli- 
cation for judicial rents is disposed of. 
What is the position of these unfortunate 
tenants in the meantime? I believe if 
you could find out—and I make great 
complaint against the Government that 
they are not in a position to supply the 
information—how many of the persons 
who have been evicted during the last 
three years have been unsuccessful in 
obtaining decisions as to their rents, the 
number would be very large. I should 
also like to know how many of the 
persons on whom notices under Section 
7 have been served have made applica- 
tion for judicial rents before receiving 
such notices. There is hardly any 
matter in which so much _ interest 
is felt in Ireland as the declaration 
of judicial rents. Again and again 
hon. Members, even on the Benches 
opposite, have urged upon the Chief 
Secretary the necessity of strengthening 
the Land Commission in order that the 
tenants have proper opportunities of 
obtaining the fixing of judicial rents. 
Taccuse the Government of the greatest 
dereliction of duty on this point. If they 
desire to paralyse the Land Act of 1881, 
they cannot adopt more effectual means 
than to allow these poor people to be 
harassed on the one hand with eviction 
notices, and on the other hand to render 
them unable to obtain decisions as to 
judicial rents. On the 6th of 
August, 1888, an hon. Member (Mr. 
M‘Cartan) referred to the case of 
a tenant of Lord Londonderry, named 
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Hugh Fergusson in County Down. 
Fergusson hada writ of summons sent 
to him for the recovery of the old rent. 
He had applied to the Land Commission 
to have a fair rent fixed, but he could not 
get a decision. When the case came 
before Baron Palles, that learned Judge 
made certain observations, and the result 
was @ compromise pending the fixing of 
the judicial rent. It was admitted by 
the Chief Secretary or the Attorney 
General that there were many cases in 
County Down and the adjoining counties 
in which the tenants had been unable to 
get any decision, in consequence, I 
suppose, of the inadequacy of the staff. 
On the 4th of July, 1889, the case of 
Charles Murray, a tenant of the Marquess 
of Londonderry, was brought before the 
House. He had entered his case in the 
Court, but had received a notice under 
Section 7 by which he was precluded 
from proceeding with his application. I 
do not think it was, to put it mildly,a very 
creditable proceeding on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Viceroy, and when one 
becomes aware of a circular that was 
issued from Lord Londonderry’s rent 
office with respect to the purchase of 
land, one cannot help seeing the connec- 
tion there is between all the cases of 
serving eviction notices or notices under 
Section 7 of the Land Act and Land 
Purchase. On the 20th of February, 
1888, Lord Londonderry’s agent sent out 
this circular :— 

‘¢+T am desired by the Marquess of London- 
derry to inform you that he is willing to offer 
you your farm at 20 years’ purchase of the 
present rent. Lord Londonderry has decided 
to take this step (though much against his 
inclination) mainly owing to the fact that in 
the event of another bad season he will be 
quite unable to give the reduction which he has 
granted the last two years, and by giving 
which he has received absolutely nothing from 
his own property; as you will see by enclosed 
circular you will, by purchasing your holding, 
still gain a reduction of 20 per cent., whick 
will not be dependent on the will of your land- 
lord, but permanent ; and at the end of 49 
years your holding will be absolutely your own 
free of all rent.”’ 

The Viceroy was not ashamed, on the 
one hand, to deprive his tenants of the 
opportunity of getting fair rents fixed, 
and, on the other hand, of urging them 
to purchase on the present rent by 
telling them he could not make any 
further abatement. That is an illustra- 
tion of the pressure which has been 
brought on tenants in Ireland. The 
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Duke of Abercorn, who has sold pro- 
perty; for which he has or will receive, 
according to Return 81, Session 1889, 
no less than £267,000; took an extra- 
ordinary step last year. He did what 
has not been done, I am told, on the 
Hamilton Estates for many years. Early 
last year he sued the tenants for the 
running half gale. The tenants met 
and"passed this resolution :— 

‘That pressure of this kind, whatever its 
intention, is not calculated to promote the pur- 
chase of farme by the tenants on the estate at 
the landlord’s price ; that the tenants will not 
be compelled to buy in that way ; and that the 
compulsory sale for which they look is a sale in 
which the tenants, as well as the landlord, will 
have their rights considered and reserved.” 
There was a direct attempt on the part 
of the:Duke of Abercorn, or those who 
represent) him, by serving for the 
running half gale to force the 
tenants to purchase on terms they 
did not consider fair. Mr. McCarthy, 
one of the Land Commissioners, gave 


evidence before Lord Cowper’s Commis. | 


sion, and he was asked by the President 
how the landlord exercised pressure. 
The answer was— 


‘* By telling the tenant he must either sign 
a contract for sale or go out. 1 have seen 
letters of this class. I have a letter in my 
possession from an extensive land agent, telling 
the tenant that the Sheriff could not be put 
off beyond to-morrow, but that if the tenant 
handed the Sheriff the contract for purchase 
duly executed he would not take possession. 
—Question 2,215: Then the tenant can apply 
for a judicial lease—can’t he? Not if eviction 
is hanging over his head—he must go out.— 
Question 2,219: And what was the effect of 
this letter of the extensive agent? ‘I'he tenant 
agreed to sign the contract.—Question 2,221: 
And this was a case in which the tenant had 
become completely at the mercy of the land- 
lord owing to the large arrears of rent? 
Owing to her owing large arrears of rent.” 


That is an admission by one of the Land 
Commissioners as to what was being 
done before the Coercion Act was 
passed, by which, as I have pointed out, 
it has been attempted to deprive the 
tenants of the right of combination. 
It is said that the Land Com- 
missioners protect the tenants; but it is 
not the function of the Land Commis- 
sioners ; all they are required to do is to 
see that the holding is proper security 
for the advanee made. It is said there 
is freedom of contract, but I have no 
hesitation in saying. that freedom of 
contract in Ireland with respect to the 
purchase of land is absolutely migratory. 
Mr. J. E. Ellis 
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Now I come to the second objection 
which I have to the Bill; namely, that 
the interest of the landlord in the hold. 
ing has not found its true level of value, 
Land in Ireland has been at a fictitious 
value for generations. It gave great 
political power in times gone by to those 
who held it. _To those who were able to 
hold land, land was an object of the 
greatest desire, and on the part of the 
tenant there has been that land hunger 
which has been described by the right 
hon, Member for Mid Lothian in his 
great speech in 1881, so that you had 
thousands of persons rushing to get hold 
of land at an artificial price. Not only 
has the value of the landlord’s property 
been artificially raised, but it has been 
artificially maintained, and the greatest 
efforts have been made to prevent the in- 
terest of the landlord finding its true level. 
Isee by the Returns, 81 of Session 
1889, and 115 of Session 1890, 
that 12,197 holdings of the value 
of £274,358 and a rental of £300,370 
have changed hands. I invite attention 
to the relation between the rental and 
the valuation. There is no question 
whatever as to the fact that in the valua- 
tion of Irish land everything is included. 
on this point the evidence of Mr. J. B. 
Greene, the Superintendent of General 
Valuation in Ireland, given before a 
Committee of the House in 1869 is 
extremely interesting. He admitted 
that in making deductions from the 
valuation he never took into account the 
existence of tenant right in the 
North of Ireland, but merely made 
deductions on account of ordinary rates. 
Both Mr. J. B. Greene and Sir Richard 
Griffiths, who also gave evidence before 
the Committee, agreed that the valuation 
was made on the principle of what the 
property will fairly let at, the tenants 
improvements and everything else being 
calculated and included. It, therefore, 
came to this, that a rental of £300,000 
has been exacted for property which 


commands a letting value of £274,000. 


That is to say, £10 has been exacted as 
rent for what everything included 
was lettable at £9. Tenants must 
have been paying on their own 
improvements. This has a very signi- 
ficant bearing on the capital value, 
The Chief Secretary replying to the hon. 





Member for Scarborough (Mr. Rowntree) 
the other day said he did not see what con- 
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nection sliding scale of rent had with land 
purchase. But, as will be. seen, 17 
years’ in Ireland is avery 
different thing to 17 years’ purchase 
in this country. You must in most 
eases double it, according to the dictum 
of the Irish Attorney General, that 
the property of the tenant is equal to 
that of the landlord. I hold that the land- 
lord’s interest in the holding which it is 
the object.of the Bill to sell is still too high. 
It appears to me that the first thing to 
do in Ireland before any land . purchase 
scheme is proposed is to make a re-valua- | 
tion, in order that we may discover what 
isthe value of the tenants’ interest, ‘and | 
what is the value of the landlord’sinterest. | 
Nowadays one does not attach greativalue | 
to the utterances of the right hon. 
Gentleman. the. Member for West. 
Birmingham(Mr.Chamberlain) ; but with 
what he said as to the necessity of a 
re-valuationon the 13th of October, 1887, 
at Coleraine, I heartily agree. Theright 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“‘ The question, therefore, is how to establish 
.a fair valuation for the transfer that we all 
agree ought to be made. I do not believe you 
can lay down a number of years’ purchase of 
judicial rent, whether it be 20 or any other 
number, which would be fair for all circum- 
stances and all cases, or which could be univer- 
sally adopted ; and I should think that the first 
condition of any settlement of_ this business 
would be that there should be a new and 
independent valuation for the purpsoes of’ 
purchase . . . .° Well, then, I say that 
this. separate valuation for the purpose of 
‘purchase alone is the foundation upon which 
ey transfer of, the ownership of land can take 
place. 


I must say, speaking as I do with 
some practical experience, 1 am alarmed 
at the measure of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It is not only the risk to the 
English Exchequer which alarms me; 
bnt, looking .at the question from. the 


Irish point of view, I am afraid that the 


scheme of the Government will burden 
the land in Ireland beyond its capacity 
to bear,, We,must bear in mind that 
the rental of Ireland, for the last genera- 
tion at.all,events, has not been paid off 
the soil of Ireland, but largely by the 
contributions from the relatives of those 
who cultivate the soil, and who have 
emigrated to happier countries. When 
this measure is passed you will. not 
have the relatives of the people abroad 


‘sending money home to help to pay the 


interest. on the instalments. to -the 
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Treasury. If.any such scheme.as this 
is-carried, the land will be waterlogged. 
Speaking asa practical agriculturist in a 
small way, I fear that the land will not 
be able to produce annually the charges 
necessary to meet this fictitious system 
of valuation maintained by the Govern- 
ment, leaving at the same time a fair 
remuneration to the tenants tilling the 
land... Looking to all the chances and 
changes, therefore, that may occur during 
the 49 years, I think that the security 
is not a good one, and that the invest- 
ment for British credit is a dangerous 
one. I am not altogether adverse to the 
pledging of British credit in the matter 
of land purchase ; but there are at least 
five conditions which would have to be 
satisfied before I could consent to it. 
The scheme would have to be reduced 
to true proportions, as suggested by the 
hon, Member for Cork. There must be 
® re-valuation ; the two parties must be 
perfeetly free, the assent of Ireland must 
be. obtained, and the scheme must form 
part of a general political settlement. It 
is because none of these conditions are 
fulfilled, and because I believe the pre- 
sent is a most dangerous proposal, that. 
I have not the slightest hesitation in 
recording my vote against the Second 
Reading. 

. *(9.56.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.): The hon. Member~ for East Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Wallace) the other evening 
pointed out that those hon. Members 
who had not the honour of a seat in the 
Parliaments which sat between 1880 and 
1886 possess some advantage in dis- 
cussing this question. In supporting 
this; Bill the Unionists are held to be 
violating the policy they were pledged to 
in the Election of 1886, and this state- 
ment has been repeated this evening by 
no less an authority than the right hon. 
Member for. Mid Lothian. Hon. Mem- 
bers sitting below the Gangway are held 
to be committed by the constitution of 
the Land League, and the right hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench are held to be committed to 
the policy they enunciated in 1886. I 
did not sit either in the Parliament of 
1880 or 1885, Anything I have said in 
public on this question has been in 
favour of, and not against, land purchase, 
in favour of establishing a peasant pro- 
prietorship, and not against.it. I come, 
therefore, to this question with no em- 
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barrassing past at all events. No one 
will be able to rake up any old state- 
ments of mine and to hurl them at my 
head. In the Debate of Monday night 
two noteworthy speeches were delivered, 
one by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) and one by the hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien). The 
last-named hon. Member had a very ad- 
mirable scheme for settling this question. 
He was in favour of the policy of the 
hon. Member for Cork ; but before that 
was put into operation he would 
establish prairie value. Now, I think 
that is an admirable way of settling 
the land question first of all to estab- 
lish prairie value by working out the 
Healy clause by friends of the tenants, 
for that is what is stipulated for, and 
after that prairie value is established 
then comes in the hon. Member for Cork 
with his plan for fining down rents. I 
take the plan of the hon. Member for 
Cork as practically amounting to this— 
it was not very clear, I am bound to say, 
I hope I apprehended him clearly, but it 
is not my fault if I did not, for I believe 
very few could follow the speech at this 
point with clearness. What he said 
practically amounted to this. The Chief 
Secretary said the hon. Member will 
require £160,000,000 before he can 
complete his scheme, while I pro- 
‘pose to do it for one-sixth of that sum. 
But his scheme is not a land purchase 
scheme at all. If hon. Members below 
the Gangway are committed to anything 
on this earth they are committed to a 
scheme of peasant proprietorship. That 
‘was the scheme laid down and enshrined 
in the very constitution of the Land 
League. They supported the Bill of 
1885, which proposed a great experiment 
in that direction, and on the Second 
Reading the hon. Member for Cork said 
that it was a measure which would 
probably lead to a larger one in the 
future. If hon. Members are committed 
to anything in this world itis to a scheme 
for setting up an occupying ownership in 
Ireland. Well, but the principle or plan 
now promulgated from these Benches 
for fining down rents is not a scheme of 
that kind at all. The scheme came upon 
many in this House with surprise, 
but it is far from being new. Certainly 
the hon. Member for Cork cannot take 
out a patent for it. I hold in my handa 
pamphlet, reprinted from the Fortnightly 
Mr. T. W. Russell 
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Review of 1884, containing a scheme for 
fining down rents in Ireland one-half, 
The author is Dr. Traill of Trinity College, 
and it has since been advocated by Mr. 
J. Wilson, of County Longford. What- 
ever the scheme is, therefore, it is not 
new. The scheme does not get rid of 
the necessity of pledging British credit, 
and it leaves the landlord still the land- 
lord. The hon. Member’s scheme does 
not get rid of the landlord, who we 
have been told are entitled to nothing on 
earth but a single ticket to Holyhead, 
and it leaves the Irish people to pay 
what they have been taught to believe 
an immoral tax. Whatever may be the 
merits of the hon. Member's plan it can- 
not be substituted for land purchase, 
though it may be advisable to adopt it as 
a supplement or adjunct to the Land 
Purchase Bill. Where there are land- 
lords who are not willing to sell out- 
right—and there are such—or where the 
tenant might not be willing to take the 
risks of ownership, then the scheme might 
come in, and it might in certain cases 
economis2 the public credit and money. 
What is the real case for the Govern- 
ment Bill? We have been labouring 
hard at this problem since 1870—where 
has our success been most marked, and 
where has the result been best worth 
garnering?~ We have protected the 
tenants’ interest in the soil, and still 
there is dissatisfaction, whether justifi- 
able or not I do not pause to inquire. 
The fact remains that after 20 years’ 
effort to protect the tenants’ interest there 
is still dissatisfaction. We have tried 
hard to fix and determine what is a fair 
rent, but we have had only indif- 
ferent results as regards that problem. 
The only thing that has been 
a comp’ete success has been the transfer 
of the land from the owner to the 
occupier. During those 20 years we have 
performed that operation in 20,000 cases, 
and what has been the result? Payments 
have been punctually made and arrears 
have been nominal. The right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian complained 
that there has been 2 per cent. of 
arrears, or that that amount has been 
written off. Surely any mercantile 
establishment which conducted such a 
large operation with a loss of only 2 per 
cent. would be thought exceedingly 
fortunate. In addition to payments 
having been punctually made and arrears 
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being merely nominal, peace and order 
has reigned on the estates where transfers 
have taken place. All this has been 
achieved under circumstances of great 
difficulty. We have had all kinds of 
political and agricultural weather; we 
have had “No rent” manifestoes, plans 
of campaign, and all kinds of incitement 
to wrongdoing, but wherever they have 
taken effect it was not upon the estates 
where transfers have taken place. I 
repeat that this is the only experiment 
that has been completely successful 
during the century in Irish legislation. 
If we wish to settle the agrarian problem, 
how are we todoit? We have experi- 
mented for 20 years, and the results are 
written large and luminously on the 
history of these years. The only 
question, in my opinion, is how far Parlia- 
ment ought to go and on what lines 
Parliament should proceed. I submit 
that those are the real questions 
the House ought to discuss. The 
first line of cleavage arises on the question 
of ways and means, I would direct the 
attention of the House to this fact, that 
the opponents of the Billare at issue 
among themselves. The hon. Member 
for Cork thinks that British credit ought 
to be pledged, while the right hon. 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow thinks that the work ought to 
be done by means of Irish credit alone. 
As I presume right hon. Members on the 
Front Opposition Bench agree with the 
latter, I would ask them who set up the 
English system of land tenure in Ireland 
first of all, and who planted the ancestors 
of the present race of landlords in Ireland? 
It was England, and England is primarily 
responsible for the system—the evil 
system I think it—of land tenure in 
Treland, and England cannot escape from 
the responsibility of the situation, which 
she has brought on her own head. This 
Bill does in that respect all that could be 
done under the circumstances. It no 
doubt pledges British credit, but it 
secures that credit by Irish resources 
alone. During the Debate this point has 
been systematically misrepresented, and 
it has been actually travestied by the hon. 
Member for East Edinburgh. The Bill 
begins by doing that which the hon. 
Member for East Edinburgh neglected to 
point out, by exacting hostages from 
both buyer and seller. Will any one 
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stand up and say that the securities 
obtained from the buyer and the seller 
are illusory? Why they are absolutely 
cash in hand, and what better security — 
can there be than that? Next, and in 
addition to the landlords’ deposit and the 
tenants’ insurance fund, the Bill creates: 
a guarantee fund. This, it should be 
remembered, is a new fund of money 
Ireland has never had before, the Probate 
Duty only excepted. The duties derived. 
from licences and from Ireland’s share 
of the Probate Duty and the county 
percentage fund form together practi- 
cally a new fund brought into opera- 
tion for this purpose. I will say nothing 
about the contingent guarantee fund or 
the compulsory levy, both efficient and 
real securities, but both very unlikely to 
be called upon. How is repudiation to 
work? In the first place, I maintain 
that purchase under this Bill is not 
forced upon a single tenant in Ireland. 
It may, and I think it will, be found to 
work out to compulsion, so far as the 
landlord is concerned ; very likely he 
will be compelled to sell, but the tenant 
is left by the Bill absolutely free. I wish 
to know why, if a tenant paid a judicial 
rent 33 per cent. higher than he would 
pay under this purchase scheme, he 
should repudiate his bargain? Why 
should we think that Irish tenants would 
do anything of that kind? Irish tenants 
are not fools; but that tenant would be 
fool if he could get a reduction of 33 per 
cent. from his rent and the fee-simple of 
his land in 49 years to run any risk of 
repudiation. Can any one say where 
repudiation is to begin? The operation 
and working of the Bill must of necessity 
be gradual. We cannot wave a magi- 
cian’s wand over Ireland and effect this 
change in a week ora year or two. I 
believe it will take from 10 to 12 years 
at the very least to exhaust the money 
under this Bill, no matter how hard the 
Departments may work. I know enough. 
of lawyers to know that they will imme- 
diately set themselves to devise means 
of obstructing the Bill, and the chances 
are that they will succeed. Is it supposed 
that repudiation will take place at the 
end of five years? Then the whole 
credit will not have been pledged, and 
the risk will be proportionately less. 
The operations, in fact, could be stopped. 
Is repudiation to take place in 10 or 12 
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? Why, by that time those who have 

in the first years of the operation 

of the Bill will have secured such 
an interest that repudiation in their 
case'would be absolute insanity. Does’ 
any hon. Member believe that Ulster 
tenants would repudiate after having put 
their signatures to a bargain? They’ 
would work the nails off their fingers 
first. This theory of repudiation is-# 
mere bogey: Let us» remember that 
even in the worst times the celebrated: 
“No-rent manifesto” utterly failed. In 
my opinion, the seeurities provided in the 
Bill are amply sufficient without the 
contingent fund and the compulsory rate, 
and these will remain in the Bill more 
for ornament than for use. What are 
the chief objections against the Bill? 
The mostcommon is that itis a Landlords’ 
Relief Bill.. in connection with this con- 
tention the names of some seven or eight 
noblemen and gentlemen have been 
mentioned, who, it is said, have. taken 
advantage of previous land legislation, 
and walked off out of Ireland with 
millions of the British taxpayers’ money. 
The statement, however, is false, not one 
of these persons having left. In fact, they 
reside in Ireland much more than the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork does. 
The opponents of the measure call it a 
Landlords’ Relief Bill, because it does not 
prohibit the sale of large estates. Did the 
right hon.Member for Bridgeton, in 1884, 
confine the operation of his Bill to small 
estates and small landowners ? No ; that 
Bill was as open tothe large landowner 
as to the small. I think there are points 
in the Bill before the House which may 
operate very hardly against the landlord. 
As an illustration I will take.a holding 
im Cork or Kerry, the annual rent of 
which is £4, the rates being 6s. in the 
£1. Under the Ashbourne Act the 
landlord would sell on the gross rent, 
getting the amount of that rent for 12 
or.15 years. Taking that he received as 
purchase money the rental of £4 for 15 
years, he would get £60. But under 
the present Bill the gross rent dis- 
appears, and the net annual value takes 
its place, or the gross rent minus 
the landlord’s share of the taxes. As 
@ result, in the case which I have 
taken the purchase money which 
the landlord would receive would 
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be £2 16s. for 15 years instead of £4. 
Mu. T. W. Russell 
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We may rest assured that the tenants 
will only agree to give the same- number 
of years’ purchase as they have hitherto 
been in the habitof offering, and, there. 
fore, they will not consent to increase the’ 
15 years. Instead of being a Landlord’a 
Relief Bill, the measure will hit the land- 
lord severely, and it will have to be made 
easier in more respects than one. The 
next. objection raised turns on the point 
of local control,... [admit that if Ireland 
‘were in a netural state the objection 
would be ‘valid, but-we: have to treat Ire- 
land as it is, and -not as it- ought to-be, 
Under the various Acts passed since 1870 
some 20,000 occupiers have been trans- 
muted into owners, and all this has been 
done without the intervention of the 
buffer of local..control between the State 
and the purchaser... It is true that the 
defeated Bill of. 1886 provided @ buffer 
between the State and the purchaser ; but 
it was precisely to that buffer—an Irish 
Parliament—that the Unionist Party and 
the country objected. -In 1886 the 
Unionist Party never opposed land pur- 
chase. on its. merits.-.What. they said 
was, ‘This. is.a proposal to advance 
£50,000,000 to Irish landlords,. and 
probably £50,000,000 more will be re- 
quired. We ‘shall not advance this 
money in the circumstances, because by 
another Bill you are going to create-what 
would practically. be «a foreign and 
possibly a hostile country.” I repeat, that 
if Ireland were,ina normal state the 
case for local control. would be complete 
and could not-be opposed. But Ireland 
is not in a natural, normal state, and I 
object to the introduction of an element 
of danger that-might- retard land pur 
chase instead ef-advancing it. As long 
as British eredit is used, Great 
Britain has .an-absolute moral right 
to keep its hand on the machinery 
and to work. the machine itself. 
We are asked, What are you going to 
do. You talk -of. abolishing landlordism. 
You are going-to-do nothing of the kind. 
You are going to set upa new race of 
landlords, whe: probably will not be 
an improvement upon the old.” The 
right hon. Member for Bridgeton has 


asserted that the people who purchase — 


will not, in ‘many cases, remain in posses- 
sion, and that the land will be sub-let and 
sub-divided ; but the Attorney General 
for Ireland has shown that it could not 
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be sub-let and sub-divided. For my own 

I do not think that the temptation 
tosub-divide and sub-let is so great as it 
once was, because ‘there is not now the 
over-pressure of population that existed 
formerly; and certainly, at the end of 49 

we may safely prophesy it will have 
disappeared altogether. But there isa 
point of substance in this connection 


that’ requires the attention of the Go-| 


vernment. I do not understand whys 
man should be allowed to buy on such 
favourable terms, and 12 months after- 


wards sell at a fancy prive ; and, there- | 


fore, I. suggest that the Land Depart- 
ment ought, in the interests of the State 


itself—because if a fancy price is given. 


repayments were thereby im- 


the 
perilled—to have a veto on the sale. | 


We are told: by the right hon. Gentle- 
man: (Sir G: Trevelyan): that the Bill is 
not general, and that it is not compulsory. 
Now, when did the right hon. Gentleman 
and hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House become converts to the doctrine of 
compulsory sale? I know that they 
went a certain length in this respect in 
1886 ; but certainly this is the first-time 
the doctrine of compulsory sale and pur- 
chase of land in Ireland has been openly 


advocated in this House. Suppose that | 
under this Bill 100,000 freeholders are. 


created. The balance of 500,000 tenants 
are left out in the cold. There is no more 
money, and therefore they cannot buy, 
and, in addition to all the money being 
exhausted the landlords are unwilling to 
sell. That is taking the worst aspect of 
the case. But, at all events, there would 
be 100,000 freeholders created by means 
of the credit of the State, and these men 
are not one bit more virtuous or more 
deserving of the boon than the others 
who are unable to get it. That is 
exactly why I contend the Bill must 
ultimately work to compulsion. This Bill, 


however, or any other Bill of the kind, | 


must work gradually, and, that being so, 
the friction will not be so . And 
it is precisely here that the “fining 
down” process could come into the plan. 
It is not a new scheme, and it is in this 
difficulty that the process of “ fining 
down” could be used with advantage. 
A good deal is being said in Ireland 
about the tenants’ insurance fund, and 
it is one of the things in the Bill which 
constitute the greatest difficulty. The 
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objection to it is this—that right in the 
front of the Bill you lessen the induce- 
ment to the tenant to purchase. I 
recornise that objection, but I feel 
bound to add that I think the prin- 
ciple a sound one. Whether the land- 
lord “walks off” or not, as the 
right hon. Member for the Bridgeton 
Division phrased it, the State demands 
that he shall leave behind him one-fifth 
of the purchase money as security. If 
we ask the landlord to do this, why 
should not the tenant bear a share in 
working out his own emuncipation? 
Again, bad seasons will come, as they 
have. come so often before, and that is 
another reason why this Insurance Fund 
should be created. The State cannot be 
treated as the landlord has been treated ; 
the tenant cannot be allowed to accumu- 
late arrears with the State ; and the:only 
way to secure that the demand will be 
met is to make the good seasons pay for 
the bad ones. The Insurance Fund 
secures thatthat shall be done. I would 
like the Chief Secretary’s attention to 
this point. The Land Department pays 
interest on the landlord’s deposit ; why 
should it not’ pay interest on the tenant's? 
The next point I wish to deal with is 
that as to the congested districts, which 
the hon. Member for Cork said he 
forgot, though it is an urgent problem 
which has been pressing fora very long 
time indeed. There is nothing easier 
than to attack any scheme for grappling 
with the congested districts. The Bill 
proposes to encourage the fishing and 
other industries, and though it does not 
either suggest emigration or migration, 
it proposes to assist either. It seeks 
to force neither upon the community, 
and it proposes, further, to aid in the 
amalgamation of holdings. Before we 
condemn these provisions, let me ask who 
ever tried to do anything before? Un- 
doubtedly, the real risk to British credit 
will arise in connection with the con- 
gested districts; but it is just here that 
the British taxpayer is held entirely free, 
though it is just here, too, that the 
British taxpayer might well be asked to 
pay a little money. I admit the Consti- 
tutional difficulty arising from the hosti- 
lity of the Irish Members to this Bill; 
but I am not sure that hon. Members 
below the Gangway represent Ireland in 
that hostility. Certain I am they do not 
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represent Ulster. I should be very 
curious to see Ulster Members explaining 
to Ulster audiences in the County of 
Antrim, or the County Down, the new 
theory enunciated by the Member for 
Cork as to abandoning the solution of 
purchase. Noram I quite sure of the 
rest of Ireland. I do not forget when 
we are faced with this Constitutional 
difficulty that hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway walked out of the House 
when the Division bell rang for the 
Second Reading of the Land Act of 1881. 
But the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian forgot that fact when he 
talked about the assent of Irish Mem- 
bers being necessary to Irish legislation. 
And who opposed the extension of the 
Ashbourne Act in 1888? Every Member 
below the Gangway went into the Lobby 
against it. And what has happened? 
The same Irish people whom the hon. 
Members claim to represent gladly avail 
themselves of the benefits of this Act. 
What happened in County Cork? 
Mr. Davitt advised the tenants who 
were about to purchase their holdings on 
an estate in that county not to let the 
landlord walk off with a quarter of a 
million of swag; but the tenants de- 
clared that they knew their own business 
better than Mr. Davitt. The tenants in 
Munster, Leinster, and Connaught have 
reckoned the hostility of hon. Members 
as of no account, but have purchased 
their lands under the Ashbourne Act. 
There are two policies before the country 
—the policy of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian,;whatever that may be. 
I do not profess to know, and the right 
hon. Gentleman will not tell; but there 
is that policy on the one hand, and on 
the other there is the Unionist policy. 
The Unionists are playing against hon. 
Members on this side of the House, and 
I believe the cause of the Union will 
win. After all, the great governing, 
ruling passion in the heart of the Irish 
peasant is to own a bit of land; and*I 
maintain that that peasant hardly cares 
whether there is a Parliament at all, or 
where it sits, except in so far as it helps 
him to gain possession of that bit of 
land. The Irish peasant will go 
through fire and water, suffering and 
misery, to get it, and he will buy land 
on the terms provided in the Bill—terms 
such as no State ever offered to its 
Mr. T. W. Russell 
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of this Bill will go far towards the paci- 
fication, the security, and the contents 
ment of Ireland. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridgeton, in concluding his 
speech on Monday, ventured to look ahead 
20 or 30 years, and saw a strange vision— 
bad szasons, farmers ruined, instalments 
repudiated, Ireland thrown intoconfusion, 
and the British taxpayer compelled to 
bear a heavy burden. I hold that to be 
@ jaundiced view. Prophesy at best is 
unprofitable ; but looking forward and 
trying to scan those distant summers 
which we may not see I can discern a 
different picture, and, at all events, my 
vision of the future is warranted by 
actual experience in the past. I see 
agricultural tenants in Ireland trans 
formed into freeholders ; I see the friction 
between landlord and tenant which has 
cursed Ireland and destroyed her peace 
gone ; I see capital spent on land with- 
out fear of confiscation by anyone; I seo 
a race of men emerged from a prolonged 
struggle with serfdom enfranchised ; 1 
see industrial enterprise following in the 
wake of peace, order, and security ; I see 
a time when the baskets of the people 
will be full, offering all manner of store, 
and when there will be no complaining 
in our streets. Those who are supporting 
the Second Reading of the Bill are doing 
a@ work which future generations of 
Irishmen—aye, and of Englishmen 
too—will rise and call us blessed for 
doing. 

(10.55). Mr. DILLON: ic appears te 
me to have been a highly injudicions and 
ill-advised course which the Government 
have taken in joining in one Bill two 
questions, each of which is difficult and 
important enough to -warrant its being 
dealt with in a separate measure. In 
speaking on this question I intend to deal 
with the question of the congested 
districts, Representing as I do perhaps 
the largest and poorest of those districts, 
I have become pretty well versed in all 
the intricacies of that problem. The 
British Parliament has done nothing to 
solve that problem. That is the fault of 
the system which has brought Ireland to 
a condition of misery and reproach by a 
long course of unjust laws, neglect, and 
misgovernment. I hold that the 
problem of the congested districts 
is so beset with difficulties that it 
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is well worthy of a separate measure 
to itself. It is only within the last year 
or two that the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone has had his soul wrung with 
the condition of these people. It was 
only when the Olphert tenants de- 
fended their houses against eviction that 
the attention of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone and the Government was 
called to that question. The House has 
listened to a eulogy from the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone on the nature of 
the collateral securities offered to the 
British taxpayer ; but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has given the go-by to 
those securities. The speeches of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone and the 
Chief Secretary made me wonder why it 
was thought necessary to touch British 
credit at all. If the credit of the Irish 
funds is so absolutely secure, why not 
pay the landlords in unguaranteed Irish 
land stock ? I should like to see the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone invest his 
money in that security. I have noticed 
in the Irish newspapers that at every 
meeting of the landlords strong resolu- 
tions have been passed in favour of their 
being paid in a stock which should bear 
its full face value, and that they have ex- 
hibited extreme nervousness that that 
should be done. I can say this for the 
benefit of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer: that in the speech in which the 
Bill was introduced by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, he said that if any Irish 
landlord was so foolish as to doubt the 
value of his guaranteed stock, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be autho- 
rised to exchange it for Consols. I ven- 
ture to prophesy that in that case during 
the first year this Bill is in operation 
there will a steady procession of land- 
lords desirous of exchanging their Irish 
stock for Consols. There are two points 
in the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to which I wish to draw 
attention. The right hon. Gentleman 
has made a most remarkable admission, 
namely, that the Government have taken 
every precaution against every possible 
eventuality short of repudiation ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say 
that he had noticed that neither the hon. 
Member for Cork nor the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian had alluded to 
the possibility of repudiation, although 
it had been alluded to in wilder quarters. 
VOL. CCCXLITI. [rniep szrtzs.] 
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What are those wilder quarters? The 
right hon. Gentleman was, doubtless, re- 
ferring to the noble Lord the right hon. 
Member for Paddington, whom once the 
Tory Party were proud to follow, but 
who is now regarded by them asa wild 
and erratic individual. We, who have 
had many years’ experience of him, how- 
ever, regard him as a politician to be 
counted with, and not as an irresponsible 
person. The noble Lord has deliberately 
put iton record that, in his judgment, repu- 
diation is not only possible, but is exceed- 
ingly likely tooccur. Yet the Chancellor 
of the Exchequeradmits thatno precaution 
has been taken against that eventuality. 


.The right hon. Member for West Bir- 


mingham, in a letter which I have 
before me, says— 


‘Tf the extent of thes2 transactions gradually 
increases, and the number of debtors to the 
State becomes large, nothing would be easier 
than for the agitators at some favourable time 
after a bad harvest to bring about a strike 
against the pay--ent of interest, and against 
the payment of rent.’’ ' 
Since those words were written, experi- 
ence has shown the Irish tenant that 
the Plan of Campaign is a far more 
effective weapon than a strike. I now 
come to the provisions of the Bill. I 
must observe, in the first place, that ithas 
been brought forward as a great measure 
for conferring immense benefits upon the 
people of Ireland; but I am entitled to 
ask Her Majesty's Government where 
they have found declarations in its 
favour? Such declarations have not 
been made by any public meeting in 
Ireland or by any representative Irish 
Body, while the Bill is rejected by . five- 
sixths of the Irish Representatives in 
this House. No single Petition in its 
favour has been presented by any repre- 
sentative Body. A charge has been made 
against the Irish Representatives that 
they do not truly represent the views of 
the Irish people with regard to this 
measure. In that case Her’ Majesty’s 
Government have an easy remedy. Let 
Her Majesty’s Government dissolve 
Parliament on this issue, and then we 
shall be able to see what the views of 
the [rish peasantry with regard to this 
Bill are. Hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, however, know perfectly 
well that we do represent the views on 
the a of all Irishmen who are 
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not- landowners. - I Teave.out, of course, 
the Sonth-East‘of Ulster.’ Let us look 
fora moment atthe organs of the land- 
lords. ‘What do wé find! Here isan 
afticle’in the Daily E.cpress, the official 
ofgan and mouthpiece of the landlords 
of freland and ‘of the Tory Party in that 
country, written on Tuesday last. The 
hon. Member for Cork had observed that 
this Bill would not settle the Irish land 
Gnéstion ; and in commenting on: these 
observations, the Express’ says— 

“Phat is, of course, obvious. As the Bill 
stands, it can. only settle a tenth part of the 
Irish land question,” 

That is the opinion of the Trish landlords. 
Yet probably the mere fact that the hon: 4 
Member for Cork ‘expressed: such an 
opinion would make some men quite 
fanatical about planting in the country 
@ new garrison of peasant proprietors. 
“But it may be urged (says the Express) 
that another ‘sum of £33,000,000° will follow- 
That is impossible, for all our local funds are 
hypothecated by the Bill. It is perfectly true 
that great and opulent landlords can utilise 
such a meagure; but the small and embarrassed 
landlords cannot, for reasons which are obvious 
to all of us.” 
This is ‘a most remarkable expression 
coming from such a quarter. So perverse, 
80 idiotic, has been the action of the Go- 
vernment, that they have converted even 
the Daily Express into a second edition 
of United Ireland. What has been the 
history of the Irish land question 
during the last 10 years? It has been 
4 Series of imperfect measures, drawn up 
without consulting the Irish Represen- 
tatives, and passed through Committee 
in this House. without regard to their 
suggestions; and as @ consequence of 
these proceedings there has been an im- 
mense waste of money, and the problem 
is yet unsolved. There is one point to 
which I should like to call attention, to 
which all those who have spoken on this 
question have given the go-by. Hon. 
Members speak of the possible loss in a 
failure of repayment of the advances to 
the tenants; but-no one has reminded the 
House of the enormous loss to the 
British Exchequer by the continual 
failure of previous Land Bills to solve 
the Irish problem. How much money 
have you spent on the machinery of this 
Irish problem during the last 10 years ? 
From’ 1881, when this question was 
first earnestly taken in hand, to last year 





£777,992 hasbeen spent-in: this ‘way. 
‘When the hon. Mémber for'South: Tyrone 
reproaches ‘the: Trish’ Membérs ‘with 
quitting the House ‘on the Second 
Reading of the Land" Bill‘ of''2881, the’ 
‘on. Member was very ‘much’ mistaken 
if he thought that we were going to 
accept the reproach. We left the House 
on that occasion because we believed 
‘that'that Bill would ‘be a failtre as 
settlement of’ the’ Irish ‘land ‘question: 
and though we did not wish to vote 
against it, because it gave some’ boon to 
the poor péople of Ireland, we would not 
accept it as a solution. Had our warning 
been acceptedin 1881, I ‘have’ no’ hesita- 
tion in saying that £500;000 ‘would have 
beensavedtothe Treasury of this country. 
I do not propose to go'at any length into 
the question of the contingent expenses 
of the delay in settling the question ; but 
I will ask, How about the expense of thé 
police, how aboutthe expense of criminal 
prosecutions, which have been «simply 
enormous and incalculable in Ireland, to 
say nothing of the loss to the people of 
Ireland from the disturbance thus caused? 
This Bill, in order to be properly dealt 
with, -'miist’ ‘be looked’ at’ from three 
different points-of view. It must be 
judged first of all from the point of view 
of the ‘ British -taxpayer and public’; 
secondly, from that of the Irish tenants 
and the Irish nation ; and, thirdly, from 
that of the Irish landlords ; and we must 
remember that what would be commend- 
able and -deserving from one of’ these 
points of view may be eminently undesir- 
able from another: I dismiss the point 
of view of the Irish landlords, because I 
am: not here to represent their interests ; 
the Irish landlordsare represented in 
this House—and very ably represented— 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh and the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone. I congratulate the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone on having 
delivered a speech to-night in his true 
character. He hascriticised this Bill as 
being too friendly to the tenants of 
Ireland. He pointed out certain objec- 
tionable provisions, and 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What I con- 
tended was that certain provisions would 
retard sale. 
Mr. DILLON: The hon. Member 


pointed out that in the remote congested 
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districts, where the rates were high, the 
transaction would inevitably result in 
the loss of the advance if the tenants 
would not agree to the landlords’ terms. 
T will not, however, take up the ‘con- 
sideration of the Bill from that point of 
view ; but in dismissing it I will say, 
with regard to the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Cork, that if it errs at all it 
errs in the direction of being ‘too 
moderate from my point of view. I do 
not hesitate to say to the House that 
there are points in that proposal which I 
do not like. TI will not go into them; 
but one is the proposal to draw the ‘line 
at £50 a year. Ihave been consistently 
opposed to that in the past, and I am still 
opposed to it: Of. one important ‘con- 
sideration; however, the House maybe 


confident, and that is that in listening to 
that speech they listened to a statesman- 
like and moderate proposal from the one 
living man who has power fo settle the 
Trish land question. It has been the 
subject’ of wide remark that’ the Itish 
Members, the followers of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, did not receive that portion 
of his speech which dealt with that pro- 
posal with cheers. That is perfectly true: 
They have not received it ‘with en- 
thusiasm, because its character is not one 
which excites enthusiasm among those 
who are a party of war. The Irish Mem- 
bers listened to those proposals with the 
deepest interest; without enthusiasm, 
because they regarded’'them as some 
more of the proposals of ‘compromise 
which, during the course of the Irish 
land war, have been made over and over 
again, by the man who will yet be re- 
garded by the landlords of Ireland with 
feelings of remorse and regret, because 
they did not close with his offer when it 
was still in his power to restrain 
those forces which may make them 
bitterly sorry for their action. The 
hon. Member for Cork could settle 
the Irish land question on the fining 
down proposal ; ‘but in a year it may te 
impossible, and it is for the Irish land- 
lords to say whether they are acting 
wisely. Now, with regard to the British 
taxpayer, is there any real risk incurred 
by him under this Bill? And is there 


{Apmit 24, 1890} 
,any reasonable prospect that if he"incuts 
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this risk he will get value for his money’ 
It isito be noticed that hon. Members 
op poste, when touching on this question, 
indulge in glowing eulogies of the 
honesty of the Irish tenants. When did 
they discover this trait? All this is new ; 
we have not heard it before. Butif the 
Trish tenant is so honest and so good a 
payer, where is the ‘necessity of calling 
in any British security at all? The 
securities may be classed under two 
heads—the cash securities and the con- 
tingent. The cash securities amount 
roughly to £293,000, and the contingent 
securities to £876, 000. I think I shall 
be able to prove to demonstration that 
those securities are utterly rotten and 
illusory, and that three-quarters’ of the 
contingent securities at any rate will 
immediately vanish in smoke. Power is 
taken under the Bill to withhold from 
Ireland grants similar to those which 
have been given to England and Scotland. 
But what right is there to do that? To 
withhold such grants will create a new 
Irish grievance. They will be withheld 
in the teeth of the Irish Representatives ; 
and, judging from my experience in the 
past, the Irish Members will drag them 
out of the Government in the first two 
or three Sessions. With regard to the 
contingent securities, it is to be remarked 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not enter into any detailed exposition. 
In case of combination among the dis- 
affected purchasers, on the non-payment 
of their instalments certain grants for 
education and other local purposes are 
to be suspended, and’ the Irish people 
are to be converted into a nation of 
savages. Are Her Majesty’s Govern- 


‘ment so obtuse and blind as not to see 


that by such a course as this they 
would be playing into the hands ‘of 
the revolutionary party, whose object 
it always is to promote as ‘much 
confusion as possible? Power is also 
taken for the striking of a special 
rate to make good any deficiency. Any 
population that would submit to such a 
rate would deserve to be kept in slavery 
for ever, for a more atrocious and -brutal 
and insulting proposition was never 
placed before the country. This rate is 
to be allocated to the payment, not of 
any liabilities of the country generally, 
but of certain individuals who decline to 
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pay their own debts. Would the people 
pay such a rate if not struck by the local 
body? And what local body, if really a 
representative body, would be willing to 
strike such a rate? The Government 
itself would have to strike such a rate, and 
the result would be a state of things 
bordering on civil war. When the 
Ashbourne Act of 1888 was under dis- 
cussion what were the two principles to 
which the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
the Chief Secretary, and others, pledged 
themselves ? First, they said that the 
measure of land purchase to be introduced 
would be comprehensive and final ; and, 
secondly, that it would impose no risk on 
the British taxpayer. It will be in the 
recollection of the House that these 
pledges were given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
KE.) : No, certainly not; quote. 


Mr. DILLON : I am perfectly certain 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
that pledge, and that was what I gathered 
from the speeches of right hon. Gentle- 
men delivered at the time. The present 
measure fulfils neither of these con- 
ditions. It is neither comprehensive nor 
final, and it does impose a risk on the 
British taxpayer. ‘I am one of those who 
hold that the idea of righting Ireland’s 
wrongs by force of arms and by insurrec- 
tionary movements is now outside the 
<lomain of practical politics. But if the 
English Government are so foolish as to 
advance £40,000,000 or £50,000,000 in 
the circumstances I have referred to, and 
leave on the minds of the people of 
Ireland a sense of injustice—a feeling 
that they have been coerced into paying 
more than is reasonable for the redemp- 
tion of the land—and, at the same time, 
continue to refuse them Home Rule, then 
I believe that in the very first period of 
acute distress the opportunity will be 


taken by the extreme party of Irish 

Nationalists to raise an insurrection in 

Ireland of a character infinitely more 
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dangerous than any hostile movement 
that has taken place in the country 
during the present century. It would be 
an insurrection of the nature of the tithe 
war, but ten times aggravated by the 
nature of the case. An insurrection 
taking the form of an organised refusal 
to pay is perfectly possible, and, under 
the circumstances I have sketched, 
not at all unlikely. For the Government 
to pursue a policy of coercion in Ireland, 
and to refuse the local Legislature which 
the nation demands, would be to throw 
the whole body of these debtors of the 
State into the hands of the Fenian Party, 
which, when the first distress came, 
would probably organise their movement 
with the rapidity of lightning. The 
forces of England would, of course, be 
sufficient to suppress a rebellion; but 
they would not be sufficient to save the 
British Treasury from enormous loss. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
in the event of such an insurrectionary 
movement breaking out many millions 
would probably have to be wiped out as 
lost to the British Exchequer. The Chief 
Secretary said that he ‘declined 
to contemplate” the eventuality of or- 
ganised repudiation. That may be very 
convenient for the right hon. Gentleman 
now, when he wants to oil the passage of 
his Bill through the House. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), 
when it was a question of upsetting the 
Liberal Government in 1886, did not 
decline to contemplate it. There was not 
a single speech he delivered on the 
hustings in which he did not proclaim to 
the country that it was not only a possible, 
but even a probable eventuality. Judg- 
ing, therefore, by the past utterances 


even of the right hon. Gentleman's 


friends, there is a very considerable risk 
of the repudiation of these debts. It has 
been said that the instalments due to the 
Government under the Ashbourne Acts 
have been paid. One element in.con- 
nection with that matter has, however, 
been entirely overlooked by all the 
Members of the House, namely, that 
we have inculcated on the people 
of Ireland their: moral obligation 
to pay those instalments, That entirely 
alters the situation. I have myself, over 
and over again, addressing great meet- 
ings in Ireland, at which I knew there 
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were present tenants who had purchased 
under. the Ashbourne Act, pointed out 
that if they bought their holdings under 
that Act, they were morally obliged to 
pay, and were in a totally different 
position from what they were in with 
regard to the landlords. Our organisa- 
tion has consistently refused to counte- 
nance, directly or indirectly, any tenant 
who refused to pay his instalment. There 
is, therefore, no analogy whatever be- 
tween the present condition of things 
and a condition of things which might 
prevail if the leaders of the future, 
whoever they might be, should, from 
whatever motive or with whatever 
ground and justification, proclaim to the 
people that they would be engaged in a 
justifiable and patriotic course in refusing 
to pay a single penny to the Government. 
I would put this question to any practical 
Member of the House. How would a 
Government, having made advances to 
100,000 tenants in Ireland; propose to 
face a Plan of Campaign against pay- 
ment to them, backed up by a universal 
system of boycotting of farms? You 
might evict 20,000 or 40,000 tenants, 
but how would you get fresh tenants? 
_I say that the boycotting that has taken 
place, under recent movements in [reland, 
would be a trifle compared with the boy- 
cotting that would arise then.. The man 
who took an evicted farm from the 
British Government would be obliged to 
face the accumulated hatred which is 
now divided between the Irish land- 
grabber and the Irish informer, and I do 
not think his life would be a very 
happy one. I have been accused of 
using the phrase in Ireland, and so I use 
it here now. I have only dwelt on this 
point because I want to put it on record 
that we Irish Members warned you of 
what might occur, so that it may lie in 
the mouth of no one to say the Irish 
people are dishonourable if they repu- 
diate these debts. I come now to the 
point of view of the Irish tenant. It is 
said we are inconsistent because we have 
supported Irish land purchase and now 
oppose it. Why, Sir, we are the men 
who created Irish land purchase. At a 
time when it was looked upon as a 
revolutionary and Socialistic thing, we 
made it the first plank in the programme 
of the Irish National League to procure 
such an alteration in the law of Ireland 
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as would enable every tenant to become 
the owner of his land. And the hon.’ 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) who never made a single sacri- 
fice, and never did a single iota of work, 
and who never till the day of judgment 
would have been able to gain one single 
benefit for the tenants, comes here and 
lectures us on the question of consistency, 
and instructs usas towhat “the gallant 
men of Ulster” think about the thing. 
I wish the gallant men of Ulster had to 
fight the battle themselves. They gave 
us very little help when it was a question 
of suffering and danger and imprison- 
ment, but they are very willing and 
eager to reap all the benefits of our 
labours. We created Irish land 
purchase. We made the landlords 
of Ireland anxious to sell, and until 
we did so we could never get a 
hearing in this House for the Irish 
tenants. Talk of Irish land purchase, 
why the most eloquent voice, perhaps, 
that England ever heard, after that of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, that of the late John 
Bright, pleaded for land purchase years 
ago, amidst the howls of the Tories, and 
the miserable concession he had been 
able to obtain for the Irish tenants 
amounted to almost nothing owing to the 
obstruction of the Irish landlords. I 
told the people of Ireland, 10 years ago, 
it was no use arguing the question of 
purchase in this House until we 
had reached the House through the Irish 
landlords, and made them ready to part 
with their estates. What is it that has 
made land purchas? in Ireland popular? 
Why, boycotting! Boycotting, and 
nothing else ; and you know it as well 
as I do. It was not until I, and those 
who were working with me, were able to 
say—were able to boast and to prove— 
that when we banned a farm in Ireland no 
Irish landlord could let it, that the Tory 
Party began to discover the virtues of 
land purchase, and the Irish landlords 
became so eager for it; and now they 
turn round upon us and say that we 
have been the opponents of land pur- 
chase in Ireland. For myself, I can say 
I have been in favour of purchase ever 
since I entered Irish politics. Iam in 
favour of it to-day, but I am against 
coercion. I am against the atrocious 
system which is being worked by the 
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manipniation. of. the. Land. :Commiasion.;. 
and,J am against the Land Commission— 
whieh ought. to, deal: out: even-handed 
justice: to :all,. and. which,. if-it showed 
hias.at‘all, should. exhibit itn favour of 
the weaker-man——being turned into a de- 
pertmentof landlurdism.. I amagainst.the 
handing over. of, the. control of the Com- 
missionto Mr. Wrench, the. nominee of 
the:worst.class..of Irish landlords. . I 
am:in favour of making . the Irish 
Land Commission, which. has been turned 
into; a. fraud. and.a. delusion,. a «fair 
and:.impartial. tribunal.:. I am: against 
theinfamousandatrocious policyand fraud 
of:introducing,. along with the purchase 
scheme, a scheme of:coercion for the real 
and; sole;purpose: of . breaking u» the 
Association of tenants, and:denying tous 
wright. which we shall insist upon—that 
of defining.for our: people what it is best 
for.them to.do. The hon.. Member. for 
Central Birmingham.(Mr. J: A. Bright)— 
who,:Lam afraid, but badly fills his father’s 
place--fayoured the. House the: other 
night..with one..of those mawkish, stale 
old. stories that one frequently hears from 
auch.qnarters, about a poor Irishman:on 
the; road. side in. Ireland, who: meets a 
taurist-and tells.him, when asked why he 
didnot. purchase.his holding, that he was 
willing.to:purchase, but “them.as knows 
etter” told. him not to... That. language 
sounded unfamiliar to our ears, and: some 
of us.doubted. the reality of. the story; 
but supposing it were true, for the sake 
of.angument,,.where is the shame, where 
is. the, wrong, if:a.poor Irish peasant who 
has been led by our-policy, in spite of your 
oppression, out of the. lowest depths of 
degradation,.told this gentleman that he 
Wwas,prepared to follow our advice? If 
10. years’. experience shows that it'would 
have,;been better..if. the: peasantry had 
followed the advice more slavishly than 
they, have done, who is to blame? They 
learn from experience. Had they followed 
our. advice in 1881,.and not rushed into 
the, Land Courts, they would have had 
bigger. reductions: What did I hear from 
the Chancellor of. the Exchequer? He 
hoasted in.one. sentence of his speech 
that although we opposed the extension 
of Lord Ashbourne’s Act, the Irish tenants 
paid no heed to our advice, but availed 
themselves of the measure, and in the 
next sentence he said that he had noticed 
that.dnring.the past five years.the Irish 
Mr. Dillon 
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tenantry, were getting better terms. by. 
being slow to avail themselves of it.. I. 
thought I. detected a great. inconsisten 

in the right hon Gentleman, though. he. 
is very fond of finding inconsistencies in 
others ; because, according to his -own: 


| statement, . the Irish tenants were unwise, 


and rushed in too.quickly,to avail them- 
szlves of the Act.. What has been the 
nature of our advice, which these gentle- 
men so. much condemn? I claim that 
we have a right'to goto every estate in. 
Ireland and advise the tenants to combine 
for the purpese of: making the- best 
bargains they can; and: that the people 
are well advised when they refer their 
bargains to us. for consideration. » What 
is the nature of the charge made against 
us in this matter? It is that we have 
pointed out to the people of Ireland 
what are the true facts of ‘the .case— 
that, owing to boycotting, owing to com- 


bination, and owing to: agitation, there is 


no purchaser of the land of Ireland 
except. the tenant; and that if the 
tenants only wait and are patient and 
hang back a little, the: price will go down 
to.a fair value. . Those who have followed 
our advice have got their bargains. Those 
who have not followed our advice are, 
many of them, sorry men to-day. What 
argument is it for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to»say that certain poor wretched 
tenants, in their. ignorance, and in their 
eagerness for present benefit in the shape 
of a year’s rent to escape from insolvency, 
disregard: eur advice? When they. do 
that they generally repent it. I donot 
see anything to be ashamed of in. giving 
that advice, and.I intend to continue to 
give it. There are reasons why we sup- 
ported the Ashbourne Act, and opposed 
the extension of that Act. We supported 
the Ashbourne Act because we were in 
favour of land purchase in Ireland, We 
oppose the extension of the Ashbourne 
Act because we are notin favour of swind- 
ling the Irish tenants—because. in the 
interval between the passing of tho Ash- 
bourne Act and its extension the Com: 
mission has been manipulated in the 
interests of the landlords, and coercion 
has been adopted for the accommodatio: 

of the landlords. 


Me. A. J. BALFOUR expressed 


dissent. 


Mr. DILLON: Mr. Wrench—— 
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» Mz. A. Jer BALEOUR: Mr. .Wrene 
had nothing to do with it. 


Mx. DILLON : Yon.need not tell. me 
that. I know better. print 


Another Irish Member (to Mr. Bat- 
your)s: What do you. know about:it:? « 


M&: DEPUTY SPEAKER’: Ordér, 


order ! 


Mr. DILLON: I will tell the Honse 
how Mr. Wrench had to. with, «it. 
There. is. not a. single. man .im 
the Laud Office who-does not hold hig 
post in terror of Mr. Wrench. They are: 
all holders on, .short,.terms, and, Mr. 
Wrench. is..a gentleman who represents 
the Government, and who can get any- 
hody. sacked —at; least,.they believe, so-—- 
at very short notice. Besides, Mr, 
Wrench is perfectly well known. and, 
but for the agitation in. Ireland, he would 
have had the control of the whole thing 
long ago. These are the reasons why.1, 


“r 


for one, have adopted the course I have’ 


indicated. My position on this question 
of land purchase has heen alwys per- 
fectly cleay, -I am in favour of the prin. 
ciple to-day as. much as I.was when the 
National Land League was founded, pro- 
yided it is honestly administered,. and 
provided you have not. got coercion in 
Ireland.. It is forthe English .Members 
to consider how far they will trust their 
credit on this proposal. I only speak.now 
of the securities put forward as perfectly 
preposterous, in order that the people of 
Ireland may be kept right. with. the 
English taxpayer, and that it shall not 
lie in the mouth of. the English taxpayer 
to say that the Irish are a dishonest 
nation if they take the money.and do not 
repay, it.. Speaking on behalf of the 
large majority—five-sixths of the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland—I say that if you 
do advance this money to the Irish 
' people under present.circumstances, the 
time may arise—and probably will arise 
—when, for, political purposes.as. well. as 
for social purposes, we shall call on our 
people to repudiate the debt. Now I 
come to the question of the congested 
districts. in the South-West of Ireland. 
This subject has been a pressing. problem 


in Ireland for 70 years, and. the fact of, 


ita existence so long without any serious 
attempt having been made to. remedy it 
is one of the strongest arguments against 
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this, proposal. of the .Government.; : In- 
order to-form a fair.judgment of how. the, 
‘problem ought'.to:.be dealt.with, you 
aust first. understand how. the congested. 
districts: came:to éxist.at.all. _ You have; 
a condition of things.existing in the West, 
‘in. these, poor. districts. of Ireland, as far, 
as I know, absolutely without-any parallel 
in any civilised country, in: the world. 
You, have.in. these districts poor land, 
immensely overcrowded with. a. popula-. 
tion necessarily reduced. to.a. very low, 
‘condition of living, and in the immediate, 
neighbourhoed of these congested. dis. 
tricts you have vast,extents of rich lands 
absolutely denuded of.population.. That 
‘forms one.of..the most. striking . and. 
‘characteristic features of this.congested 
i district question, to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for South. Tyrone: and the; Govern- 
ment. have. given the complete go- 
by. This. condition, of things hag 
grown up through no fault, of the 
people. . Everybody .admits that this 
alone constitutes an. enormous claim on 
the Government and_on. the country, 
which, throngh neglect: and: through. the 
long, unchecked operation of. abominable 
laws, has allowed these: people ; to fall 
into a condition of degradation and 
misery, and to grow up uncared for. 
How did, the congested districts: grow 
up? As far as we can ascertain by 
studying Irish history, they were mostly 
territories - whieh were given .over. a 
conple of centuries ago: to wild animals 
and to forests. In the course of the civil 
wars in Ireland terrible: barbarities were 
practised there—barbarities. almost with- 
out parallel in the history of the conquest 
of one nation by another... Vast numbers 
of poor, famished wretches were driven 
by conquering armies on to the wild 
land, and were compelled to take to the 
companionship of wild animals. But 
this condition of things was trifling com- 
pared with what it grew into under 
English government. The population of 
these congested districts, as far as I can 
ascertain, at the end of the last century 
was very trifling compared with what it 
is now. What do we find? One of the 
beautiful characteristics of the Irish 
land system was that.the landlord pur- 
sued the poor people on to uncultivated 
tracts. As soon as they cultivated the 
land, the landlord put. them under rent. 
A most outrageous proceeding. We find 
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that these landlords, who took possession 
of these districts, having, under the 
operation of the English Law, such a 
power as is described by Arthur Young, 
in his great work of travels in Ireland, 
as amounting to absolute slavery, pro- 
ceeded to increase the population of those 
districts deliberately. By putting small 
tenants on the land they were able to ex- 
tract considerable rents from land which 


would otherwise have been given up to | gr@ 


stubble and grass. I know, as a matter 
of fact, that in one of the chief con- 
gested districts it was the custom of the 
agent to induce young men to marry by 
offering them five or six acres of moun- 
tain side, which was absolutely valueless 
for any purpose. A young man was 
allowed to and to settle down 
without house or home, paid a rent of 1s. 
a year until he improved the Jand, and 
then was put under a rent of, say, 
10s. I say that if we have in these 
congested districts in the West of 
Ireland, as we have, a_ festering 
mass of poverty and misery, and 
@ source of disturbance when starvation 
comes in, this detestable system is re- 
sponsible for it, and this country has 
contracted a heavy debt to those unhappy 
people whom it has so long neglected. 
You talk about emigration. What has 
been the history of those congested 
districts in the past? The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone spoke of the large 
emigration from the West as an improve- 
ment in the condition of the people. 
The people emigrated from land that 
was well able to support them, and were 
driven into the poorest and into the most 
utterly congested districts. I have 
electoral districts in my own constituency 
where, according to the Report presented 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle, when he was Chief 
Secretary, in spite of a general de- 
population in Ireland the population 
increased. So you see that emigration 
has not wrought any remedy. On the 
contrary, it has been an aggravation of 
the evil, for those well able to support 
themselves have been swept out of the 


country, while the poor have been left. 


behind, because it paid the landlord to 
evict on the rich fallow land of Galway 
and Roscommon, and to drive the people 
on to the poor mountainside, which was 
perfectly valueless. 

Mr. Dillon 
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Report. 


adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


SUPPLY []7tx MARCH] REPORT, 
Order read, for Further Consideration 
of Postponed Resolution,— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £445,800, be 
nted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 


of Works, Buildings, and Repairs, at Home ang 
abroad, including the cost of Superintendence, 
Purchase of Sites, Grants in Aid, and other 
Charges connected therewith, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
ou the 31st day of March, 1891.” 


*(12.2.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): I will not detain 
the House more than a few minutes in 
giving my reasons for asking the House 
to disagree with two items in the Vote— 
the item of £1,000 for increased water 
supply at Ascension Island, and that of 
£1,000 put down for a dry room for gun- 
powder. Iam also told that the Govern- 
ment have sent some heavy guns, which 
can be ill spared from other places, for the 
fortification of Ascension. Two years 
ago the noble Lord, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, announced to the Committee 
on Naval estimates that the Government 
had decided to give up Ascension Island ; 
and I believe I am right in saying that 
in consequence of that decision it was 
resolved to spend a considerable sum of 
money in fortifying the Island of St. 
Helena. No one in his senses would 
think of fortifying and occupying both 
Ascension and St. Helena. Of the 
two islands, St. Helena is by far the 
more important and convenient, being 
about equi-distant between Sierra Leone 
and the Cape, whereas Ascension Island 
is 800 miles further north. St. Helena 
is also the more salubrious and fertile ; 
it has also a civil population which 
would assist in defending the island. 
The subject was carefully considered by 
a Royal Commission, presided over by 
Lord Carnarvon, in 1881-2, of which 
Lord Knutsford and Sir Alexander 
Milne were members, and that Com- 
mission came to a conclusion adverse to 
the fortification of both islands, and in 
favour of fortifying St. Helena. In the 
year 1888, the Imperial Defence Act 
was passed, and it became necessary for 
the Government to decide whether they 
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would fortify St. Helena or maintain 
the establishment at Ascension. <A 
Departmental Committee, called the 
Colonial Defences Committee, was 
formed, for the purpose of advising 
as to expenditure on Colonial Defences, 
and I ask the noble Lord whether it is 
not a fact that that Committee reported 
in favour of the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission, or, 
in other words, that St. Helena should 


‘be fortified, and that the naval depét at 


Ascension should be given up? Of this 
I em confident, that the works which 
have recently been constructed at St. 


“Helena would not have been constructed 


if the Departmental Committee had not 
strongly recommended they should be 
erected, and if they had not advised 
that Ascension should be _ given 
up. A very considerable sum of 
money has been spent in the last two 
years in fortifying St. Helena. Some- 
thing like £40,000 or £50,000 has been 
spent in erecting fortifications. I find 
that in the Estimates for this year there 
is an indication that Ascension is to be 
maintained as a naval depdt, notwith- 
standing the decisions I have mentioned ; 
indeed, money is now being asked for 
for the purpose of fortifying Ascension. 
Many years ago, in the days of sailing 
vessels, when we maintained a large 
force of brigs and other sailing vessels 
off the West Coast of Africa, Ascension 
was, no doubt, of value to the Naval 
Service. Ascension was then important 
as asanatorium, but now, when we main- 
tain only a small force of steamers on the 
Coast of Africa, it is of very little use. As 
a coaling station St, Helena is of far more 
value, and in the event of war it would 
really be an important place. One word 
as to the economic part of the question. 
It is somewhat difficult to ascertain what 
the real cost of Ascension Island is, but 
it was stated in the Committee on the 
Naval Estimates two years ago, that the 
charge appearing on Votes I. for this 
island was no less than £31,000. There 
are 180 officers and men on the island. 
I do not begrudge the officers their high 
salaries, for certainly residence at a place 
like Ascension cannot be very agreeable. 
But,so far as I can ascertain, these officers 
have practically nothing to do. The 
other day the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, in answer toa question I put to 
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him, told me that the average annual 
number of sick men sent there from the 
West African Squadron was only 100, 
which means an average of only 10 men 
in hospital ; and the stores kept there are 
valued at under £5,000. I have no doubt 
Ishall be told by the noble Lord that his 
naval advisers recommend the retention 
of Ascension ; but there are naval officers, 
and naval officers. I undertake -to say 
that the great weight of naval authority 
is against the retention of Ascension as 
a naval station, and in favour of fortifying 
St. Helena. The two next experienced 
and able naval officers of the present 
generation are undoubtedly Sir Alexander 
Milne and Sir Geoffrey Hornby. They 
are both strongly in favour of giving up 
Ascension. 1 could also quote other 
naval authority of importance in the 
same direction, such as Sir George 
Willes, and the late Sir William 
Hewitt. I do not propose that we 
should abandon the sovereignty of the 
island, but only that it should cease to be 
used as a naval depét. No Power could 
hold Ascension for a month unless it had 
the command of the sea. St. Helena 
would be a much more convenient naval 
depét, us it could maintain itself in food 
without external supplies, having a civil 
population, which Ascension has not. I 
do not, at this time, ask the House to 
pronounce wholly against the retention 
of Ascension, but only to refrain from 
voting further sums for fortifying the 
island until the question of retaining the 
naval depét there has been further 
considered by a Committee of this House 
or by a Royal Commission. I beg to 
move to reduce the Vote by two sums of 
£1,000 for increasing the water supply 
and providing a drying-room for gun- 
powder on the island. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“ £445,800,” in order to _ insert 
“ £443,800,”—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre,)—in- 
stead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That ‘ £445,800’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 

*(12.20.) Tae CIVIL LORD or rae 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. AsHMEAp-Barriett, 
Sheffield, Eccleshall): The only two 
items to which the right hon. Gentleman 
objects can hardly be described as exten 
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‘sive expenses on ‘fortification. In oppo- 
sition to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
‘contention that Ascension is of no value 
as a naval station, I assert that no Naval 
Authority isin favour of the abandon- 
ment of that island. It is true that a 
temporary decision was arrived at to pre- 
fer St. Helena, but after more careful and 
thorough consideration the balance of ar- 
gument was in favour of the retention of 
Ascension as a Naval and Coaling Station. 
It is also a fact that the Committee 
to. which reference has been made pre- 
ferred St. Helena, but they considered 
‘this question from rather a partial point 
of view. ‘They regarded the value of 
St. Helena and‘ Ascension from the point 
of: view of ‘the South African trade only, 
rather than of the increasing ‘trade now 
coming round the Horn’ and from the 
‘south-east ‘and eastern side of America. 
‘The trade with Chili, with the Argen- 
tine and the River Plate, as well as‘with 
Brazil, is a large increasing trade, and a 
comparison of the respective distances 
proves that it‘ can be better defended 
from Ascension than from St. Helena. 
As to cliniatic and other advantages, it 
is true that St. Helena is a little more 
desirable anda little lessexposed torollers, 
but in both islands.the climate is good, 
and in ‘both islands there is 
sufficient ‘food. The climate has 
been rendéred more  salubrious ~ in 
“Ascension by the’ planting of trees, and 
there is @ considerable increase of food 
in that island. Besides, Ascension is 
not subject to the ravages of the white ant, 


which in St: Helena'‘are so great that it’ 


is almost. impossible’ to keep stores or 
even storehouses: there. But it is 
from a strategic point of view that 
the advantages of Ascension are 
predominant. Ascension is more conve- 
nient, as I have shown, for protecting 
our trade from the south-east 
coast of America, and it is more accessible 
from the west coast of Africa. In the 
new plans for re-arranging the naval 
stations it is proposed to make a separate 
station of the west coast of Africa, which 
will not include St. Helena, but of which 
Ascension will be the head-quar- 
ters. As a sanatorium and point 
@appui for our West Coast Squad- 
Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett 
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* Report. 
ron, “Ascension “is’' very — superior, 
The -right hon. Gentleman seems to 
attach considerable importance to the 
fact that St. Helena has a large civil 
population. The best authorities : 

that as a disadvantage for a fortress. The 
less civil population a naval and coaling 
station has the better. If the proposal 
to establish telegraphic communication 
between Gibraltar and the South East 
coast of South America is carried out, 
Ascension will be a point for the landing 
of a cable, and that I consider a consider. 
able argument in favour of the retention 


bf Ascension. In point of health, de- 


fensibility, and accessibility, Ascension 
is not inferior to St. Helena. As a 
strategic position, “both for  coaling 
purposes and for the defence of 
British commerce, it is very superior. 

*(12.25.) Sm HE. REED (Cardiff); I 
must say that from a Parliamentary 
and economical point of view the reply 
just given by the hon. Gentleman is of 
a most extraordinary character; it is a 
reply which leaves out of sight the 
fundamental considerations ‘which ought 


to be ‘borne in mind in the'case. On 
the ground that St. Helena would be 


‘a much’ better place for all the purposes 
‘or for miost of the purposes to’ which 


reference has been made, a large’ sum of 
money has’ been expended there on fortifi- 
cations. The alleged ground given by 
the Representative of the Government 
was the preferential ‘character, position, 
and situation of St. Helena. I remember 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
himself in the Gommittee upon Navy 
Estimates, which sat a year or two ago, 
asked one of his ‘officers, “Is it not 
intended to abandon Ascension as & 
station?” The reply was, “So I under- 
stand.” It was the noble Lord, there- 
fore, who made ‘us presume that we 
should not be calléd upon to vote further 
money to be expended on’ Ascension ; 
but now my right hon. Friend is met 
by a statement which, if it means any- 
thing at all, means that the large sum 
of money which has been expended at 
St. Helena has been wastefully expended. 
St. Helena was selected as a superior 
place for a fortified station by comparison 
with Ascension ; but the hon. Gentleman 
has just now endeavoured to show that 
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Ascension is the preferable place. No 
Administration would think of fortifying 
both places. But it appears now we are 
to rt saddled with the double expen- 
diture. The speech of the Civil Lord 
entirely ignores the fact that this. is an 
entirely new expenditure, and that 
£40,000 has already’ been spent at St. 
Helena for the same purpose. I think 
it. is trifling with the House to act 
in this way, and I am quite at a 
loss to understand how right hon. 
Gentlemen responsible for the Naval 
Service can explain their change of view. 
I should just like to add this, that I am 
advised that there are other reasons for 
this expenditure, and: that the expendi- 
ture on St; Helena has not. been a very’ 
successful experiment. I have beeniteld 
that fortifications have been built. I 
should like to know whether they have 
been manned yet ; whether, in fact, they 
are, or are likely to be, of any use’ what- 
ever to the country 4 


#(12.30.) Siz JOHN COLOMB (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow, &c ): There is only one 
observation I wish to' ‘make on’ 'this 
question, and that is, that I think 
considerable error has been made ‘by 
mixing up two entirely distinct and 
separate questions. The strategic value 
of St. Helena in a general war would 
be superior to that of Ascension; that 
is undoubted. I will not detain the 
House by giving the reasons for that just 
now. The real point in relation to the 
question is in connéction with Ascension, 
and is not a strategical point at all. 
The fact has been referred to that 
Ascension is nearer to West African ports, 
where our fleets in peace time are 


stationed. These ports are unhealthy, 
therefore our ships have to return at 
intervals to a more températe climate. 
To reduce the Vote by £2,000 
would simply have the effect of com- 
pelling the ships tosteama longer distance 
to St. Helena for that healthy climate 
as a relief from the climate of the West 
Coast of Africa. It follows that there 
would be an increase instead of a saving 
of expenditure. That ig to say, ships 
would have to come from the West 
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Coast of Africa to Sairit Helena instead 
‘of going to Ascension. Adding the cost of 
steaming, the cost for coals for an extra 
thousand miles going and returning, the 
simple result, then, if hon. Members 
carry the Division, or inducing the 
House to adopt their views, would not 
be economy, but an increase of expendi- 
ture. 

(12.35)...Dr. TANNER . (Cork Co., 
Mid) : I have listened to the remark of 
the hon. and gallant Member who has just 
spoken, and they simply amount to this : 
that St. Helena is a’ healthy situation, 
and.that Ascension is not quite so much 
so, so that the unfortunate men belong~ 
ing tothe Royal Marines—of which I 
believe the hon. Member has been a 
distinguished and ‘gallant officer+-and 
the naval men would have to go further’ 
and fare no better. But when we take 
into account. the remarks offered on the 
other side in connection with this Vote 
to what practical result does it lead us ? 
Here we have a right hon. Gentleman 
occupying a responsible’ position, ex- 
pressing his views.on-the Vote, and. he is 
met with turmoil and noise from hon. 


‘Members opposite—noise of ‘such @ 


character that at the risk of being un-Par- 
liamentary I shall not attempt to describe 
it., We listened ‘to the remarks:of the 


Civil Lord of the Admiralty, delivered: in 


his Napoleonic manner, suggested, I 
suppose, by St. Helena associations— 

(12.38.) Mr. Laperr rose in his’place 
and claimed to move, “That the question 
be now put.” 


Question, “ That the Question be’ now’ 
put,” put, and agreed to. 

Question, “ That ‘ £445,800 ’ stand part 
of the Resolution,” put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 


Resolution agreed to. 
BARRACKS [CONSOLIDATED FUND.] 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th February]. 
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‘‘ That this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee in the Resolution, ‘ That it is expedient 
to provide for the building and enlarging 
barracks and camps in the United Kingdom, 
and in certain Colonies, and for that purpose to 
authorise the charge upon and the issue out of 
the Consolidated Fund of a sum or sums not ex- 
ceeding £4,100,000; to empower the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to borrow 
moneys for the repayment of part of the sum so 
issued ; and to authorise the payment out of 
moneys to be provided by Parliament of the 
principal and interest of such borrowed 
moneys.’ ” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be broaght in by Mr. 
Courtney, Mr. Secretary Stanhope, and 
Mr. Brodrick. 


Bill presented, and read first time, 
[Bill 234.] 


SUCK DRAINAGE [PROVISION OF 
FUNDS]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“Thatit is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of a portion of the Costs,;Charges, and Ex- 
penses (to an amount not exceeding £50,000), 
which have been or may be incurred by the 
Drainage Board, for the River Suck Drainage. 
—(Mr. Jackson.) 


Dr. TANNER: I think some explana- 
tion is due to us. 


Mr. JACKSON: The explanation is 
very simple, and I should have thought 
the hon. Member was aware of the cir- 
cumstance. It is proposed to vote 
£50,000 for the maintenance of drainage 
works in the area of the Suck River. 
The district has suffered most severely 
in the past, and a considerable amount 
of work has been done at the expense of 
the landowners, and it has been felt by 
the Government that the efforts of the 
landowners might be supplemented by a 
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Parliamentary grant, and this is the 
usual Resolution upon which a Bill for 
the purpose will be founded. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL.—(No. 6.) 
Order for Committee read. 


*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): I hope the Government 
will allow the House to go into Commit- 
tee pro formd on this Bill, upon which 
there is a general concensus of opinion, 
and its further consideration shall then be 
deferred until the 18th of June, thus 
allowing ample time for the preparation 
by the Government of Amendments, 
which will be willingly accepted if they 
do not affect the main principle of the 
Bill. 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircag, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I regret 
that we cannot assent to this proposal. 
Though the Second Reading was carried, 
there was ageneralagreement thatthe Bill 
could not be allowed to pass in its present 
shape. Further time should be allowed 
for the consideration of Amendments on 
which all parties may possibly agree. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday, 
18th June. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS ACT (1889) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 15.) 


Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported, without Amendment; to be 
read the third time this day, at Two of 
the clock. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before One o’clock. 
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Adoption of 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 25th April, 1890. 


ADOPTION OF CHILDREN BILL. 
(No. 56.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

*Toe Hart of MEATH: My Lords, 
the Bill which I am about to ask your 
Lordships to read a second time to-day 
might, perhaps, more properly be called a 
“Billto Regulate the Custody of Children,” 
inasmuchasthe adoption which I propose is 
a very qualified one. It will be within 
the recollection of your Lordships that 
last year I brought into this House a 
Bill for the adoption of children. That 
Bill met with somewhat severe criticism 
at the hands of the noble and learned 
Lard on the Woolsack, and in deference 
to his opinion several alterations have 
been made in the present Bill ; the re- 
sult of which is that that now proposed 
is, as I have already said, a very qualified 
one. The object of the Bill is, as your 
Lordships are aware, to prevent parents or 
other guardians who have consented to 
the adoption of their children afterwards 
resuming possession of them until they 
have satisfied the Justices in Petty Ses- 
sions that it is to the interest and for 
the benefit of the children that they 
should be given up. It isa very com- 
mon occurrence for children who have 
been adopted with the willing consent of 
their parents or guardians to be removed 
from the custody of their foster-parents 
with the sole object of the disreputable 
parents deriving pecuniary advantage 
either from the services of the children 
or by extracting money from the per- 
sons who have adopted them, when it 
would be to the welfare and best in- 
terests of the children for them to 
remain with those persons, the 
position of the parents rendering 
them neither pecuniarily nor morally 
fit guardians to maintain and educate 
the children. The object of the measure 
is to prevent the continuance of this 
abuse. It is most urgently needed in 
the interests of the little ones them 
selves ; and I contend that it is idle, and 
worse than idle, to plead the elaims of 
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parentage in cases which are marked, for 
the most part, by heartless indifference 
to all parentalobligations. As Ihave stated, 
this Bill is different to that introduced last 
Session, inasmuch as it is not proposed 
that institutions shall have the power 
of adopting children. That clause has 
been left out in deference to the remarks 
which were made by the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack. It has been most 
unfortunate for me that a certain well- 
known institution has, both last year and 
this year, taken very marked steps in a 
direction of which, on the whole, I do 
not approve, because the result has been 
that my Bill has been, in some 
measure, mixed up with this _par- 
ticular institution. People have thought . 
that I have brought im this Bill 
for the purpose of enabling persons 
to break the law, which is very far 
from my intention ; and it has also been . 
thought that ‘this Bill has behind it 
some hidden motive in the direction of 
proselytising. I venture to say there is 
no Member of your Lordships’ House 
who is more distinctly opposed than 
myself to taking children away from 
their parents and bringing them up in a 
religion contrary to the wishes of those 
parents. I think4t would not only be a 
very unwise thing, but a very immoral 
and wrong thing to do ; and I desire, here, 
most emphatically. to say that I could 
never give my support to any measure 
which I thought would have a prosely- 
tising tendency. Happily I have had the 
opportunity of obtaining the kind advice 
of the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country ; and 1 hope that 
the clause which has been inserted in 
this Bill at his desire will remove or 
prevent any. fear on the part of Roman 
Catholics that this Bill is intended for 
the purpose of bringing their children 
over to any other faith. There is a 
proviso in Section 2 which appertains 
particularly to the subject to which I 
have just referred. It is that the 
Justices in Petty Sessions before they can 
give an order for the adoption of any 
children must pay proper regard to “the 
religion of the parents and all other 
circumstances of the case.” The primary 
object, then, of the present Bill is to 
empower the Justices to regulate the 
adoption of children, and to suspend the 
right of parents to resume possession of 
them until they have shown the Justices 
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that it is to the interest of the children 
they should doso. Besides the case of 
vicious parents, there is the case of 
parents who are disposed to do all they 
possibly can for their children, but who 
have not sufficient means to provide 
them with even the bare necessaries of 
life, and whose children suffer con- 
s2quently in health and well-being ; and 
it is notorious that there are a large 
number of benevolent persons who are 
quite willing to take over the care of such 
children if they could be certain that 
by doing so they would not expose 
themselves to annoyance afterwards and 
get themselves perhaps mixed up 
with legal difficulties. Last year 
I gave your Lordships several instances 
of the way in which the present state of 
the law operates to the detriment of 
children. Since then, I have obtained 
the assistance of two ladies, one of whom, 
Miss Rye, is very well known by name 
tv your Lordships. She has taken 
great interest in the emigration and care 
of children, and she has given me a list 
of 25 cases—and another lady, Miss 
Alexander, has given me a similar list— 
where children who had been handed 
over to them had been taken away after 
they had expended years of care and 
large sums of money upon their educa- 
tion. Now, in all those cases, Miss Rye 
assures me that the parents of the 
children were nominally Protestants, and 
that formal documents had been signed 
sometimes in open Court handing over 
the children voluntarily to her care, and 
yet in those 25 cases, notwithstanding the 
formal documents thus drawn up, they 
were taken from her. The parents had 
evidently withdrawn them with the 
intention of deriving some pecuniary 
advantage from the institution or from 
the lady. In one case the children were 
placed there and removed sume years 
afterwards by the father, who was a 
most disreputable character. In another 
case where the father was dead and the 
mother had deserted the child, it was 
years afterwards claimed by her. One 
most lamentable case was that of a child 
named Ruth Minnel, who after several 
years was reclaimed by the mother. In 
all the cases the parents were more or 
less disreputable. The particulars are 
given in the lists handed to me by 
the ladies I have mentioned, which your 
Lordships can see for yourselves. Now, it 
The Earl of Meath 
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has been said that it is contrary to the 
principles of English law to legalise 
adoption. Of course, it is : we know that. 
But I would ask whether every altera- 
tion in the law is not to the extent of 
that alteration contrary to the principles 
of English law as then existing; and 
whether all our reforms have not been 
contrary to the principles of English law 
at the time? Our laws, my Lords, are 
not like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, that they cannot be altered. 
What is the reason that your Lordships 
sit in this House and that we have two 
Houses of Parliament if it is not for the 
purpose of changing these laws of ours 
if we find that change is necessary? On 
the other hand, your Lordships are aware 
that the adoption of children is no 
novelty in other countries. Some noble 
Lords on the occasion of the last Bill 
being brought forward spoke as if the 
adoption of children was a subject quite 
unknown to the laws of civilised 
countries, whereas the exact reverse is 
the case. I believe I am right in saying 
that there is hardly any civilised country 
in the world that has not some law of 
adoption, and that our own country is 
peculiar in not possessing such a law. 
France has very stringent laws with 
regard to the adoption of children, and 
so has Germany. All our Colonies have 
laws with regard to the adoption of 
children. Since last year I have visited 
America for the purpose of ascertaining 
what has been done there in this matter, 
and I have here some extracts from 
American State laws on the adoption of 
children, and I shall be very glad 
to give a copy of them to any 
noble Lord who cares to read 
them. They are extracts from the laws 
of five States—Ohio, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, and Massachusetts. 
In all these States there are laws regu- 
lating the adoption of children, and very 
stringent laws too. In Ohio the Pre- 
sident of an Orphan Asylum can sanction 
adoption without the consent of the 
surviving parent if the child is abandoned 
or voluntarily surrendered to the asylum ; 
and if a child is a vagrant or incorrigible 
he may be placed by the Court in an 
Orphan Asylum. An adopted child in 
that State becomes the child and legal 
heir of the person adopting him. In 
Connecticut the adopted child can also 


inherit property the same as a natural 
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child. In Pennsylvania, an institution 
which has maintained a child for one 
year may consent to its being adopted 
even though the parents object. If the 

rent is a drunkard or a profligate, or if 
he has deserted the child for two years, 
it can be adopted by any person who 
chooses to come forward, with the con- 
sent of the Court contrary even to the 
consent of the parent. Again, in 
Pennsylvania an adopted child can in- 
herit property from his foster parent. 
In Illinois if a child is abandoned by his 
parents they lose all right to the control 
of it; and one year’s desertion in that 
State is enough for the-Court to sanction 
its adoption by any benevolent person 
who chooses to come forward. A child 
is not entitled to inherit property in 
Illinois unless under certain circum- 
stances. In Massachusetts the period of 
maintenance is two years instead 
of one year, as in the other States. If 
a child is supported for two years in a 
charitable institution that is sufficient to 
enable it to be adopted even contrary to 
the wishes of the parents. Also if the 
parent is a drunkard, or not in circum- 
stances to properly provide for the child, 
a civil proceeding handing it over to an 
institution operates as an adoption of the 
child by that institution. So that in 
Massacuusetts such a sanction as was 
given in the case mentioned by Miss Rye 
would have been sufficient to prevent the 
child being afterwards taken away. In 
Massachusetts the child does not lose the 
right to inherit property from the 
natural parent. The result is that in 
three States—Ohio, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania—a child can inherit pro- 
perty from its adopted parent under all 
circumstances. In Illinois the child can 
inherit, unless the inheritance is 
expressly limited to the heirs of the body 
of the adopted parent; and only in 
Massachusetts is the inheritance for 
bidden. My Lords, it may be said that 
it would have been wiser to have changed 
the title of this Bill, and that I should 
have called it instead of a Bill to regulate 
Adoption, a “Bill to Regulate the 
Custody of Children.” I have thought it 
better to adhere to the original title ; but 
if it is considered by your Lordships’ 
House that the title does not properly 
represent the scope of the Bill, I shall be 
very willing to alter it. A great deal of 
stress was laid in the last discussion upon 
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this question of parental control, and the 
noble Lord on the Woolsack said that 
parental control was one of the cardinal 
principles of the law. No doubt it is, 
and very justly so. But why is it one of 
the cardinal principles of the law? 
Because parental control is considered to 
be for the benefit of the child. But if 
it is once shown that parental control 
is not for the benefit of the child, then 
surely we are losing the spirit while 
adhering to the letter, and giving the 
control of the child to one who is not fit 
to be entrusted with that control! It is 
for the interest of the State that we 
should give the control of a child to a 
person who is fitted to bring it up asa 
good citizen of the country; and it is 
distinctly contrary to the interests of the 
State that we should permit a bad parent 
to exercise a bad moral influence upon 
his child. Doubtless, the general effect 
of this Bill will be to ensure the continu- 
ance of adoption in the case of children 
whose parents remain in a position which 
debars them from properly providing for 
the children; but it will be seen, on 
reference to the clauses of the Bill, that 
the foster-parent has always to run the 
risk of the child’s parents or natural 
guardians coming forward and showjng 
that circumstances have arisen which 
would make it beneficial that the chil- 
dren should return to them. It may be 
argued that the Poor Law Act of last 
Session has now given power practically 
for the same thing to bedone. But that 
is not the case, for the Act refers only to 
guardians; and there is no system at 
pres:nt in existence by which a person 
may obtain the right of guardianship 
over a child, even though an orphan, 
unless the child be first pauperised. A 
case appeared a short time ago in the 
newspapers which illustrates this very 
forcibly. Mr. Drummond, one of the Trus- 
teesof the Dock Labourers’ Union, made an 
application to Mr. Mead, the magistrate at 
the Thames Police Court, fot advice res- 
pecting thechildren of Henry Mark Vale, a 
dock labourer, who had died from starva- 
tion, brought about, it transpired, from 
his having denied himself food for thesake 
of his children. The children were found 
in a backyard in avery dirty and neglected 
state, and they had no one to look after 
them, their mother being in the Banstead 
Lunatic Asylum. A question arose as 
to the religion of the children, and it was 
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stated that the father had been a Roman 
Catholic, and a Roman Catholic priest 
gave an assurance that the children 
would be received into a school. There 
was a step-daughter, however, and it was 
considered necessary for the children to 
be removed first into the workhouse, or 
in other words to be pauperised. The 
Dock Labourers’ Union had been paying 
£1 a week for their children’s main- 
tenance, and they would rather the 
children should not be pauperised if it 
were possible to avoid that course. But 
Mr. Mead thought the better course 
would be that the children should be 
taken to the workhouse, otherwise the 
Dock Labourers’ Union might find them- 
selves involved in all sort of litigation. 
Consequently, those children, in order to 
be ,taken care of, must be sent to the 
workhouse and made paupers. That I 
contend is not right. Now, my Lords, 
Clause 2 of the proposed Bill provides 
that anyone who is desirous of adopting 
a child must obtain the sanction of the 
Justices who are to pay due regard to the 
religion of the parents and all other 
circumstances of the case; and they 
must be satisfied that it will be for the 
benefit and advancement of the child in 
making an orderfor adoption. Clause 3 
provides for the cessation, on adoption 
by the foster parents, of the parent's 
authority. Clause 4 relates to the atten- 
dance of the father and mother and 
foster parent before the Justices, and of 
the husband or wife of the foster parent, 
as the case may be. The object of Clause 5 
is to provide that an order for adoption 
shall not be made until after careful 
inquiry by the Justices. In the last Bill 
in the latter part of Sub-section (d) 
the word “solely” was found to give 
rise to a good deal of comment, 
but as its insertion was unnecessary 
it has been thought better to 
leave it out in this measure. Clause 6 
provides that if the child is 14 or 
upwards, an order shall not be made 
without the child’s own consent. So 
that here the Chancery rule is adopted. 
Clause 7 gives the foster parent, so long 
as the order continues, all the rights of 
the father, and he is, on the other hand, 
t» be liable to all the obligations of a 
father. In Clause 8 a most important 
change has been made in deference to 
the Lord Chancellor's criticism. So far 
as the promoters of the Bill are con- 
The Earl of Meath 
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cerned, they feel strongly that for the 
purpose of inheritance the ad 
child should be deemed to belong to 
the foster parents; but they have ex- 
pressly limited the clause, in deference 
to the views expressed by the Lord 
Chancellor, so that the adopted child 
shall not be capable of taking property 
expressly limited to the bodies of the 
parents by adoption. In most countries 
where adoption is allowed, it-is usual 
to make the adopted child, to some extent, 
heir to the foster parent. On the other 
hand, it must be acknowledged that there 
are many arguments which may be used 
in supportofthe opposite contention. Your 
Lordships will understand that I am not 
at all anxious that this clause should be 
retained if you should think it ought to 
be omitted. It was put in, as I 
have said, simply. because the Lord 
Chancellor made a point of it last 
year. Clause 9 is inserted to make 
more clear the restriction on the 
right of the foster parent to take pro- 
perty from the adopted child. Clause 10 
is put in to cover cases where the children 
have no parents. The object of Clauses 
1] and 12 are in regard to rescinding 
the order for adoption, if it be shown to 
the Justices to be for the benefit of the 
child, and to protect the former foster 
parent from future claims for the main- 
tenance and education of the child. 
Clause 13 is for registration. In nearly 
all cases where adoption is recognised by 
law some public register is kept ; and it 
is specially necessary in this case, where 
application may be made to revoke the 
Order. Then Ciause 14, the last, relates 
to the fees to be allowed to the Justices’ 
clerk. I think they are the customary 
fees. Now, my Lords, I hope I have 
made out a case for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, and I trust your Lordships 
will feel I have done everything I possibly 
could to meet the objections raised by 
the noble Lord on the Woolsack and 
other noble Lords in the Debate of last 
year. In fact, the ship has been_ 
lightened as far as that could possibly be 
done, in order to enable it to contend 
with and weather any storms it. might 
meet. I trust, therefore, the measure 
will now make good its passage through 
this House. Your Lordships must, I am 
sure, feel that there is a real necessity for 
some alteration in the law. It is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me 
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what the form of the alteration may be, so 
long as I attain my object that the 
children should be benefitted, and that 
bad parents should not be placed by law 
in the position of being able to act 
detrimentally to the interests of their 
children. As our population in- 
creases and becomes more and more 
congregated in vast town—centres 
there can be no doubt, I think, in the 
minds of most people that there is 
greater need now tolook more carefully 
after the children than in the past. In 
villages and small towns people know 
what is going on, and each person has 
more or less knowledge of his neighbour. 
But in large towns we have not that 
-knowledge ; and I think, therefore, that 
the law, so far from putting difficulties 
in the way of those who are doing all 
they can to benefit the rising generation, 
should, as far as it possibly can, assist 
them and make it easier for workers 
among the poor to help the little ones, and 
to avail themselves of opportunities to 
bring them up as good citizens worthy of 
the country in which they live. I shall not 
detain your Lordshipsany further, but will 
only add, in expressing the hope that you 
will permit this Bill to be read a second 
time and pass into Committee, that if 
there are any objections made to it they 
will not be objections to principle, 
but simply to details which may be 
altered. * 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—(The Earl of Meath.) 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, the noble Lord has referred so 
repeatedly to my objections to his 
measure, and to his having, as he says, 
dealt with and met them, that I feel 
bound at once to tell him that my 
objection to the Bili is one of principle 
and not merely of detail. ' I think he has 
somewhat misapprehended the effect of 
the objections which I made last year, 
‘and which to a great extent will have 
to be repeated on the same lines upon 
this occasion. I then endeavoured to 
point out that the very serious 
and important change in the law 
contemplated had not been thought out 
to its natural consequences; that the 
noble Lord had introduced a Bill which 
did not settle the law which he proposed 
so to change at all, but had left a great 
many things uncovered ; and, further, I 
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pointed out how rash and inconsiderate 
was the change sought to be made. 
If that objection werc met it would dis- 
pose of my objections altogether. With 
regard tothe principle of the Bill, I 
think the measure is founded on a@ mis- 
taken view. YetI desire to do every, 
justice to the noble Lord’s motives. [ 
am sure he will, on the other hand, not 
do me the injustice of thinking that in 
anything I said last year I intended to 
convey an impression that he was acting 
from proselytising motives. On the con- 
trary, I think I acknowledged that his 
motives were worthy of the highest 
praise, as were the efforts he was devoting 
to those who, he thought, required pro- 
tection. To this extent I am prepared 
to go. I think the law as regards the 
custody of children is not altogether 
satisfactory as it stands; and if this Bill 
could be made into anything like a Bill 
for the regulation of the custody of 
children I should have no objection to 
its Second Reading. But I do not think 
it can. The Bill is pervaded from first 
to last with the idea that there can be 
such a thing according to the law of 
England as the legal adoption of children 
and transfer of parental rights and obli- 
gations, so that the foster parent when 
such adoption has taken place is to be 
the parent for all intents and purposes, 
and the real parent is to lose all claim to 
parental control. That is a principle 
against which I must protest. If I 
were to adhere to it I should be 
acting contrary to one of the cardinal 
principles of the law of England ; and I 
think, unless there is shown some great 
and important reason why these principles 
should be changed, we ought to maintain 
them. I do not deny that there are 
great evils which require to be met in 
connection with the custody of children. 
I know there have been very many cases 
of poor persons, distant relations or even 
strangers, who, from kindness and in 
charity, have taken charge of deserted 


children, and where years afterwards, 


the children having been properly 
maintained and brought up, the parents 
or persons having the legal claim over 
them have intervened and taken them 
away for very unworthy objects, quite 
udversely to the welfare of the children. 
That is certainly an evil which ought to 
be met, I agree; but I do not think’ it 
can be met by empowering the Justices 
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adoption in this way. I think it could 
be done by a measure empowering the 
Courts to prevent a parent re-asserting 
his parental control, where, by his own 
misconduct, or by the desertion of his 
children, he has forfeited his right to 
exercise that parental control. But that 
is not at all what is done by this Bill. 
This Bill suggests that there shall be a 
change in the principle of our law by 
introducing adoption. Its object is— 

«‘ To prevent parents or guardians who have 
consented to the adoption of their children 
afterwards resuming possession of them.” 

I object to the explanatory note that 
the reclamation is often made to 
the injury of the child, and simply 
for the pecuniary advantage of the 
parent, because it is stated that the Bill 
is to operate in cases where parents have 
agreed to make over their children, and 
is to render them bound by their agree- 
ment. The English law does not recog- 
nise such a thing as contract to get rid 
of parental authority and obligations. No 
such agreement can, by law, be made. I 
really do not know what effect the 
curious performance referred to by the 
noble Lord could have. Is it suggested 
that the parties should go before a notary, 
sign a solemn document of some des- 
cription for this purpose, and then take 
it before a Magistrate for his sanction ? 
I cannot imagine a Magistrate lending 
himself to any such performance, and 
for the reason that it would be an abso- 
lutely idle one. There is no such 
adoption recognised as the noble Lord 
supposes. If it means that there should 
be a consideration given to parents which 
would induce them to get rid of their 
children and hand them over to somebody 
else, that seems to me at once to come 
within the description of my late la- 
mented Friend, Lord FitzGerald, when he 
said that this was “exactly the thing 
which would conduce to the traffic in 
children,” which the noble Earl objects 
to, and I think it would. My Lords, 
this is not one of those objections which 
can be affected by altering a clause and 
bringing in a Bill next year with one 
clause altered and another got rid of. 
Then, again, what is it that the Magis- 
trate is todo? It is stated in the Bill 
. that he is to “have regard to the religion 
of the parents.” What does that mean? 
What discretion is the Magistrate to 
The Lord Chancellor 
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at Petty Sessions to make orders for| exercise? Does it mean that he is only 


to allow the adoption of a child of 
Protestant parents by a Protestant, 
or of a Catholic child by a Catholic? 
But that may not be the only difficulty. 
Supposing one of the parents is of one 
religion, and the other of another, what 
is the Magistrate todo. Which religion 
is to be preferred? The Bill does not 
explain itself in that respect, and perhaps 
the noble Earl will throw some light upon 
it before the Debate closes. The Magis- 
trate is “to have regard to the religion 
of the parents.” What regard, and what 
is to be the criterion? This is a very 
important matter, for it is a question 
which would very much divide people, 
and lead to great unpleasantness and in- 
convenience if such a Bill were passed. 
This appears to me to be a serious objec- 
tion in principle to the Bill. I will not 
detain your Lordships longer in discuss- 
ing its details. The plea put forward 
for this alteration in the law might be 
met, as I have pointed out, by further 
regulation of the custody of children, 
which would give to Magistrates the 
power now exercised by some of the 
Courts to refuse to allow the assertion of 
parental authority in cases where that 
authority has keen abused. That, I 
think, would effect all the noble Kal 
desires, and this Bill, therefore, is un- 
necessary. Certainly it is not very well 
conceived. Next year the. noble Earl 
might again say that he has met all my 
objections in detail, and I-only want to 
show that that is not a sufficient answer. 
Even upon the theory on which it is 
based it is not well designed, and I 
repeat that my great objection to it is 
that it introduces into our law a totally 
new principle, which is not demanded by 
public feeling, and which, I believe, would 
be fraught with mischievousconsequences 
to the proper relations between parent and 
child. 

Tus Eart or KIMBERLEY : My Lords, 
Iam sorry I do not find myself in the 
position of being able to support the 
noble Earl’s Bill. My objection to it is 
based very much on the grounds which 
have been mentioned by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack. It seems 
to me, though there exists an acknow- 
ledged evil in the present law with 
regard to the custody of children which 
ought to be remedied, this is not the 
proper remedy for it. We know very 
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well that it not unfrequently happens 
that children are taken possession of by 
worthless parents many years after they 
have been adopted, and cared for under 
circumstances of great hardship to the 
children themselves. It appears that this 
proposed legislation is directed to that 
particular grievance; but I can easily 
conceive, and Iam sure your Lordships 
can well imagine, that there are various 
ways in which that evil can be satis- 
factorily met, as I hope it may be met. 
But to introduce this plan of legalised 
adoption, is, I think, quite a mistake. 
The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack has pointed out some of the 
consequences which would follow from 
this Bill, and I should like for a few 
moments to point out some of the objec- 
tions which present themselves to me. 
In the first place, it is provided in Clause 
4, that the parents or guardians, or some 
one or other of the next of kin of the 
child, shall appear before the Justices. 
It does not say “ if there are no parents.” 
Now, just observe what may happen. 
The parents may be abroad, or at some 
great distance from home—under this 
clause, one of the next-of-kin might pro- 
ceed togetthechildadoptedand taken away 
from the custody of its parents. Again, I 
do not think the noble Earl has considered 
the incidence of the Law of Settlement, 
for under the Bill as it stands this 
singular consequence would follow, that 
a foster grandparent would be obliged to 
support an adopted grandchild, which, I 
think, would be very hard. Then, I do 
not quite understand the meaning of the 
clause as to the devolution of property, 
but, if I read it rightly, it provides that 
the child is to succeed to both the 
property of its adopted parent and of its 
real parent. That seems to be a remark- 
able result. By Clause 8 all the legal 
consequences and incidents of the natural 
relation between parents and children 
are to follow, but the result of that must 
be considered in connection with the 
Marriage Law. It is quite obvious that 
under our Marriage Law, if this clause 
were to become law, an adopted child 
could not marry the child of its adopted 
parent; but I am not at all certain that 
it might not be able to marry its own 
sister or brother, as the case might be. 
Then I would point out this remarkable 
result under Clause 11. By that clause, 
any person desiring to vary or rescind 
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the order for adoption may apply to have 
it rescinded or varied: Now, I will 
suppose this not at all improbable case. 
A child is adopted and brought up with 
the other children of the foster parent, 
and afterwards in life it may desire to 
marry one of those children. Is it to be 
at liberty to apply to have the adoption 
order rescinded in order that it may 
marry the child of its adopted parent? 
There are a variety of other wide results 
which might happen, and I can hardly 
imagine any subject which would require 
more careful and minute consideration 
of the whole consequences which would 
follow upon such adoption. Then look 
at this important point. Unfortunately 
we have known many cases, although [ 
am quite certain the noble Earl has not 
the least intention of promoting anything 
of that kind, where great controversies 
have arisen of a very unpleasant character 
with reference to what is termed prosely- 
tising. This Bill would not in any way 
cure that evil, because, under Clause 11, 
any person may apply to have the order 
rescinded, and that provision would offer 
@ positive premium for interfering with 
the bringing up of an adopted child in 
one religion, because some people might 
be of opinion that it should be brought up 
in some other faith. In truth, all kinds of 
disagreeable consequences would follow. 
I must apologise for detaining your 
Lordships by drawing attention to matters 
of detail which should be rather dealt 
with in Committee, but I thought it right 
to point out to the noble Earl some of the 
chief objections which occurto me. If there 
can be shown a necessity for embarking 
upon such novel legislation, be it so ; but 
I contend that there is nosuch necessity, 
for we can remedy the existing evil by 
other and much less objectionable means ; 
and, therefore, although I fully appreciate 
the motives of the noble Lord, and cer- 
tainly think it is desirable the matter 
should be dealt with, I cannot support 
the Bill as it stands. 

Toe LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox): My 
Lords, I should like to say a few words 
on one point which has been referred to, 
the desertion of children by unprin- 
cipled parents, and their falling into the 
hands of the next-of-kin. Take the case 
of a grand-daughter. A woman takes 
the children of her daughter and brings 
them up, the father never coming near 
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them atall. If he deserts his wife for 
two years she becomes independent of 
him and free from his control. I do not 
see why something of the kind should 
not be provided for in the case of the 
children, and I think. that, in any case, 
their possession should not be resumed 
by the parent unless the expenditure of 
the foster parent, or next-of-kin, has 
first been paid. It should not be left so 
easy a matter for the parent to resume 
possession of the child, and I think the 
noble Earl might do well to turn his 
attention to some of those matters affect- 
ing the custody of children without 
going into so deep and wide-reaching 
@ question as that which is involved in 
his present Bill. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
entirely feel the force of the criticisms 
upon this Bill, which have been made by 
the noble Lord on the Woolsack, and by 
my noble Friend the Earl of Kimberley, 
and I feel quite alive to the difficulties 
they have pointed out. Iam not, how- 
ever, quite sure that I feel as impressed 
as the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack with the idea that the adop- 
tion of children and freeing parents from 
their natural obligations and rights is 
opposed to the cardinal principles of 
English law. A great many cardinal 
principles of English law have been 
found to be most objectionable and in- 
defensible. We have got rid of a great 
many so-called “cardinal principles,” 
and, therefore, simply to be told that 
@ proposed measure, if it be beneficial, 
is ‘‘ against the cardinal principles of the 
English law” does not weigh with 
me a feather’s weight. If athing is bad, 
it is bad of its own inherent nature: 
and if it is good, it is none the worse for 
being opposed to a cardinal principle, 
which is, on account of that opposition, 
injurious, and ought, therefore, to be 
got rid of at once. But I quite agree 
that such an extreme and serious change 
in the law of England as this ought not to 
be made without grave consideration and 
great deliberation, and the very fact that it 
is a far-reaching change from the principle 
at present underlying and deeply 
rooted in our law, is, of course, a very 
strong argnment why that change should 
not be made, and a new principle adop- 
ted, unless it is clearly proved that it is 
necessary, expedient, and wise. So 
far, I am entirely in agreement with my 

Viscount Cranbrook 
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noble and learned Friend. And further, 
it may well be a question whether public 
opinion is yet ripe for such a solution as 
this Bill presents of the difficulties 
which have arisen upon this question. 
It is a very great change to make to free 
the parent from the liabilities which the 
law imposes upon him towards his 
children—to take away from him the 
obligations imposed upon, and _ the 
rights of control given him, and transfer 
them to some other person. I think it 
is not unimportant to consider that in 
some of the States in America, where the 
laws are founded on our ancient Com- 
mon Law, this important change has 
been made, and, experience has shown, 
with advantage. It seems to me that 
we are too apt to cling to things that 
have been, and not ready enough to in- 
quire whether changes which seem neces- 
sary have been made else where, and, where 
they have been made, whether or not 
experience has shown them, on the whole, 
to be advantageous. I trust we shall not 
lose sight of admitted evils in our desire 
to preserve the existing rights of parents 
which this Bill, like every other proposal 
of the kind that I have heard, recognises 
can only cease to be theirs with their 
consent. I trust we shall not he led in 
any such views to disregard or treat 
lightly the real evils which exist. This 
Bill has been conceived in the interests 
of neglected children, and it is designed 
for their benefit and protection. And, 
after all, the advantages of parental care 
and the exercise of parental rights by 
those who care so little for their children 
that they are willing to hand them over 
to somebody else, are presumably not of 
any great benefit to a child; because, as 
I understand, itis only where the parents 
are willing to divest themselves of those 
rights that this proposal for adoption will 
operate. My object in addressing the 
House upon this occasion is not either to 
meet the arguments which have been 
adduced against the Bill, or to urge your 
Lordships to read the Bill a second time, 
but to say this—that, as there is an 
admitted grievance in this matter, I trust 
that evil will be dealt with. The noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack admits 


that it exists, and I think it is a pressing 


evil. We are not troubled in your Lord- 
ships’ House with any particular excess of 
legislation, and I am quite sure that we 
shall have ample opportunity and leisure 
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for doing justice to any legislation that 
can be proposed. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not favoured this House 
with any measures for consideration 
during this Session, and any measures of 
theirs, which may come before us from 
the other House, will do. so at a compara- 
tively late period. I, therefore, invite my 
noble and learned Friend, before we have 
to consider measures from the other 
House, to favour us with some proposals 
upon this subject. I am quite sure your 
Lordships will be most happy to consider 
them, and will do your best to put them 
ina shape which would give general sa- 
tisfaction. In that way the object of the 
noble Earl might be carried into effect 
without any unreasonable delay, and 
without raising the objections which I 
feel may fairly be adduced to this Bill. 
*Lorv MORRIS: My Lords, I had 
not the honour of being a Member of 
this House when a similar Bill was in- 
troduced by the noble Earl ; but I confess 
] was a good deal startled on reading the 
Bill which he has introduced this Session. 
Giving him credit, as Iam sure everybody 
who knows him will, for great philan- 
thropy, for entire freedom from any 
sinister motive of proselytising, and for a 
simple earnest desire to benefit neglected 
children, it does amaze me how such a Bill 
as this could have been introduced. It 
violates one of the cardinal principles of 
the Common Law of thiscountry. I confess 
I do not at all share the readiness of my 
noble and learned Friend, who spoke 
immediately before me, with the 
greatest lightness of heart of getting 
rid of cardinal principles of the 
law, on the assumption that a change 
might be for the better. I think it is 
always a matter for the gravest consider 
ation when your Lordships’ House, 
the last Court of Appeal on 
matters connected with the law of 
this United Kingdom, is called upon to 
change the principles of the English 
Common Law. In this case you are 
asked to change one of them with 
extreme readiness, for none of its 
principles are more settled than that of 
parental authority. Bya great Judge it 
has been called, in a remarkable and 
comparatively recent case, “the sacred 
right of the father to be the ruler in 
his own household,” and any interference 
with the parental authority, so as to 
either abrogate or diminish it, should 
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never be contemplated, except for the 
most weighty reasons. Now, I have 
heard no reason given of any satisfactory 
character to lead my mind to the conclu- 
sion that there is a feeling abroad of the 
existence of any extraordinarily great 
grievance upon this subject. Instances 
have been shown where philanthropic 
societies have been taken in. I am not 
aware of any charitable institution which 
has not been repeatedly taken in, and 
bringing forward 25 out of the thousands 
of cases which arise, in order to show mis- 
conduct on the part of parents in at- 
tempting to get back their children, after 
they have given them up, is, I think, 
useless. <A nt cannot finally 
give up the custody of his  chil- 
dren to another person, and divest himself 
of that which the Common Law imposes 
upon him, the right to control and the 
obligation of maintaining his children. 
This Bill has received no approval from 
any noble Lord on principle. I, too, object 
to it on principle. But, if possible, I 
object to it still more in detail. A more 
singular production I have seldom read. 
Forexample, in the 2nd clause it says that 
a Bench of Magistrates is “to have regard 
to the religion of the parents.” Ifa very 
conscientious man, or I will call him an 
over-conscientious man, sees that a child 
is of a religion which he abhors, he 
ought, if he does what he thinks right, 
to order the child to be taken from persons 
who are of that religion and given into 
the charge of persons who will bring it 
up in another faith. To “have regard 
to the religion of parents” is one of the 
vaguest and most unmeaning phrases 
which it is possible to introduce into an 
Act of Parliament. The noble Karl who 
introduced this Bill said that the prin- 
ciples of our law are often amended. So 
they are; but only for grave reasons. 
But as I read this Bill it is not only the 
principles of the law that are to be 
violated, but the Decalogue itself is to be 
interfered with by this measure, for 
children are to be freed from all obliga- 
tions of respect or obedience to their 
parents. I thought one of the Command- 
ments was “Honour thy father and thy 
mother,” not an “adopted father and 
mother.” Then, Clause 6 provides that a 
child of 14 years is to have a voice in its 
adoption. Why should not an intelligent 
child 13 years of age have the same 
privilege? Why should the aze of 14 
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be fixed upon as the limit at which a 
child is to be allowed to protest against 
being deprived of the natural guardian- 
ship of its own father and mother, and 
handed over to strangers. In this clause, 
too, the child is looked upon rather as an 
atom, for he or she is called an “it.” 
The proviso is— 

‘* Tf it consents to its proposed adoption,” 
whereas in Clause 8 the “it” is 
properly translated into a “he” It says 
that a child so adopted shall be deemed 
the child of the foster parents, 

‘*For the purposes of inheritance by such 
child and his descendants, and husband, or 
wife.” 

But if the child were a “he,” he could 
scarcely have a husband. Then by 
Clause 10 it is provided— 

“Tf on any application for adoption it 
shall appear that the child intended to 
be adopted has neither father nor mother 
nor guardian, nor next-of-kin, or having such,” 
that they are lunatic, or in prison, 
and soon. As if it were the same 
thing to be a lunatic or to be in prison. 
A parent might have been imprisoned 
for what, after all, was but a venial 
offence, or one of a not very immoral 
character, for instance, for committing a 
slight assault ; and yet, if once committed 
toprison, then during his incarceration his 
child may be adopted upon an affidavit 
sworn by an intelligent foster parent, 
and when the man comes out of prison 
he will find that he has been deprived of 
his child, not because he was a lunatic, 
and therefore unfit to have the custody 
of it, but because he has been temporarily 
committed to prison. Really I should 
only be detaining the House if I were to 
go through what I must call, with the 
greatest respect to the noble Earl, the 
many absurdities of this Bill. It is a 
most dangerous kind of legislation, 
although it may Fave been prompted by 
philanthropic motives. The whole law of 
the descent of real estate is put aside by 
the Bill ; the Statute of Distributions is 
set aside by it ; in fact, a branch of our 
law of the most important character is 
interfered with by the provisions of this 
Bill, dealt. with in the most summary 
manner, and its application handed over 
to the discretion of any Bench of Magis- 
trates at Petty Sessions. Nobody has 
greater respect than myself for the 
Magistrates at Petty Sessions, when they 
are employed in their own proper busi- 
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ness ; but if there be a subject which 
more than any other has to a great 
extent exercised the highest Courts of the 
realm, it is the settling of a principle on 
which a parent shall be deprived of the 
custody of his children for misconduct, or 
for other reasons. The instances are 


numerous in which Judges have differed | 


in opinion. In proper cases the 
Sovereign, as parens patric, has 
delegated to the Court of Chancery the 
care and custody of children, in order 
that they should not be taken possession 
of by parents who have been guilty of 
misconduct. But interference with 
parental control is a branch of the law 
which has always been regarded as of 
the greatest difficulty, and yet it is now 
proposed that the administration of that 
branch of the law which has been found 
of the greatest difficulty by men of legal 
training, and most eminent authority, 
is to be handed over to any Bench of 
Magistrates at Petty Sessions in the 
United Kingdom! Everyone who knows 
anything of Petty Sessions will recog- 
nise how soon there would be a contest 
there, as to who should capture the 
children. I am sure nobody who 
knows the noble Earl would fail to 
acquit him of any proselytising ideas, but 
though he is not to be charged with any 
idea of that kind the Bill would lead to 
that result. For those reasons I am glad 
that the noble and learned Tord on the 
Woolsack has opposed the Bill, but I 
hope that he will go farther and move 
that it be read again this day six 
months. 

*Loro THRING: My Lords, after 
what has been said, I have very little to 
add in reference to this Bill. My 
noble and learned Friend who 
spoke last has been very success- 
ful in pointing out its defects, in 
laughing at the philanthropic efforts of 
its supporters, and in urging the necessity 
of maintaining the sacred rights of 
parent to bring up his children in the 
gutter, in sin, misery, and dirt. But if 
any noble Lord who is of that opinion, 
had sat as I have done in two Sessions 
upon inquiries into the conditions of the 
poor, once on the Sweating Committee, 
and again on the Poor Law Committee, 
he would know that there is a great evil 
existing which this Bill seeks to remedy ; 
and therefore, although the Bill may 
not be well-adapted for that purpose, 
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it ought not to be ridiculed or laughed 
at. Case after case was brought before 
the Committee, of which my noble 
Friend Lord Kimberley was Chairman, 
in which it was proved that female 
children who had been brought up by 
kind and good people to be chaste and 
good members of society, were, at the 
time of greatest danger when they were 
just reaching womanhood, claimed by 
their parents for the vilest purposes, and 
were delivered up beyond doubt for 
those purposes. My Lords, are those 
facts to be laughed at, simply because 
the form of this Bill does not please the 
noble and learned Lord? I say there is 
a great and grievous evil existing, and 
an immediate necessity that the law 
should be so altered as to give greater 
protection to those benevolent people 
who rescue children from misery and 
vice, and are afterwards compelled by a 
harsh law to hand them back to parents 
who are unworthy to have any power 
over them. 

*Toe Eart or MEATH: My Lords, 
before this discussion closes I should like 
to say a few words. In the first place, I 
must thank the noble Lords upon my 
right, who have kindly supported, not 
the Bill, for that they have not dene, but 
the view which I take, and which the 
majority of your Lordships seem to take, 
that there is a necessity for legislation 
upon this subject. _ We have heard a 
great deal about the cardinal principles 
of English law, and about the sacred 
rights of a father ; but I would ask, what 
are the sacred rights of a father? Are 
they that he shall permit his child to be 
degraded? Is.thata sacred right of a 
father? Has hea sacred right to take 
his daughter to be prostituted? That, 
my Lords, is what is going on at pre- 
sent. ButI would ask the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack whether 
it is not the fact, when he tells us that it 
is contrary to the law of England that 
children should be taken from their 
parents, that that power is possessed and 
constantly exercised by the Court of 
Chancery ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: If the 
noble Earl will forgive me, I did not say 
so. What I said was that such a bargain 
as that which he describes as solemnly 
taking place before a magistrate would 
ty no operation according to English 
aw. 

* 
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*Tas Ear or MEATH: Anyhow, 
my Lords, I believe the Court of Chan- 
cery does interfere to take a child from 
the custody of its parent. There was a 
well-known case in which a respectable 
Dissenting minister was left a legacy of 


£500 on condition that his child was ~ 


taken from his custody. The Court of 
Chancery decided that this sacred prin- 
ciple of English law could be broken in 
that instance, and the child was taken 
from the custody of its father because 
he accepted the legacy. Where 
is this “sacred principle of the law of 
England,” I should like to know, after 
that? I do not think the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack will deny 
that that is a fact, and that the custody 
of that child was taken away from the 
father. It has been with great pleasure 
that I have heard the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Herschell) suggest to Her 
Majesty’s Government that they might 
bring in a Bill to effect this purpose ; 
and I do sincerely hope that instead of 
contenting themselves with criticising 
my Bill and the Bills of other people 
they will come forward and do something 
in this matter. I am not a lawyer my- 
self, and I do not profess to be one; 
and I should very much like to see some 
of the lawyers in the House come for- 
ward in this matter. Let us have the 
thing done ; I do not care at all how it 
is done ; and it can, I think, be best done 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: Does 
the noble Earl proceed with his Motion 
for a Second Reading ? 

*Toe Eart oy MEATH: No; I 
withdraw. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 

wn. 

Bill (by leave of the House) with! 
drawn 


PRESENTATION TO BENEFICES BILL. 
é (No. 58.) 
House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order). 


Bill reported without further amend- 
ment. 


THe Bisnor or LICHFIELD: I 
shall ask your Lordships to consent to a 
few slight alterations which it is desir- 
able to make in the Bill. They are 
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merely literal mistakes or errors by in- 
advertence. But in Clause 9 it is pro- 
vided that the office of Trustee shall be 
vacated under certain circumstances. 
One of them is, if the Trustee shall reside 
abroad for a period exceeding 12 months. 
I believe that is not an uncommon 
provision in other Trusts, and it is not 
unreasonable, because, where Trustees re- 
quire to meet constantly, such a‘ pro- 
longed absence should be a disqualifica- 
tion. But in this case, where the 
Trusteeship is only that of a living, it 
seems to be a somewhat vexatious 
provision that if a Trustee resides 
abroad for a period exceeding 12 months 
his tenure of the office should cease. I 
would therefore ask your Lordships’ 
consent to the excision of those words. 


Further Amendments made; Bill to 
be read 3* on Monday next. 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL BILL. 
(No. 12.) 


House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to order) ; Bill reported 
without amendment; and to be read 3* 
on Monday next. 


SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY PURCHASE 
BILL.—(No. 59.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, at 
the time this Railway Scheme was prac- 
tically framed the usual stipulation was 
made for a proviso that the Government 
might buy it within a certain time. In 
accordance with that provision notice 
had to be given in March last. That 
notice has been given by the Secretary 
of State in Council, and this Bill is 
simply to provide the funds required for 
the purpose, which will effect a saving of 
£36,000 a year to the Indian Revenue. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Report from, That the Committee have 
added the Earl of Kimberley to the 
Standing Committee for Bills relating to 
The Bishop of Lichfield 


{COMMONS} 
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Law, &c., for the consideration of the 


Open Spaces Bill. Read, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at half past Five o'clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 25th April, 1890. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position. 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table ; and, after Prayers, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to 
the Standing Order. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS (RENT- 
CHARGES). 


Return ordered— 


‘‘Of Rent-Charges subject to Charitable 
Trusts in the County of: Hereford, returned as 

id in the Reports of the Commissioners 
or inquiring concerning Charities, 1819-37, 
and not now paid (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 309, of Session 1889.)’’— 
(Mr. Rankin.) 


KEW AND PETERSHAM VICARAGE 
BILL (No. 229) (NO STANDING ORDERS 
APPLICABLE). 


Mr. Depury Speaker laid upon the 
Table Report from one of the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills, pursuant 
to the Order of the House of the 2lst 
day of April, That, in the case of the 
following Bill, no Standing Orders are 
applicable, namely, Kew and Petersham 
Vicarage Bill. 


MOTION. 


HARES AND RABBITS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Arthur Williams, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the killing and 
taking of Hares and Rabbits, ordered to be 
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brought in by Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. Samuel 
Evans, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, and Mr. Lloyd- 


George. ( 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 235.) 


QUESTIONS. 


LICENCE DUTIES—THE ‘ BETTER- 
MENT” PRINCIPLE, 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, in arranging for the compensa- 
tion of publicans deprived of licences, he 
will apply the principle of “ betterment” 
by establishing a compensation fund, to 
which shall be contributed, either by 
increased Licence Duties or direct pay- 
ments, an equivalent of the augmented 
value of the property and business of the 
publicans remaining licensed and pos- 
sessed of a fixed monopoly of the trade ? 

*Tas CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. GoscHen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I must point out to 
the hon. Gentleman that the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is really 
confined to devising means ; the licensing 
question will be in the hands of my 
right hon, Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board. The Govern- 
ment are hastening on as best they can 
the preparation of a measure on this 
subject ; and therefore it will be better 
to refer the hon. Member to the pro- 
visions of that measure when it is pro- 
duced, rather than to give explanations 
across the floor of the House. 

Sr W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give the House any idea 
when the Bill dealing with this matter 
will be ready ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Probably in the 


course of the next three or four days. 


THE GLASGOW POLICE. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the attention of the Secretary for Scot- 
land has been called to two Memorials 
sent to him by the police constables of 
Glasgow urging the adoption of the 
Government model scale of pay in their 
case, and to the fact that Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Constabulary in Scotland 
has, in successive Annual Reports, sup- 
ported the prayer of the Memorialists ; 
and whether it is proposed to take any 
action in the matter ? 
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*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Roserrson, Bute): Two Memo- 
rials of the nature referred to in the 
question have been received by the 
ania; f for Scotland, and though, in 
some of his Annual Reports, the Inspec- 
tor of Constabulary has expressed general 
approval of the adoption of the model 
seale of pay throughout Scotland he has 
not, so far as I am aware, made any 
special reference in those Reports to the 
Glasgow Police Force, or to the prayer 
of the Memorialists. The Secretary for 
Scotland has communicated with the 
Local Authorities who have absolute dis- 
cretion in the matter; but they have 
declined to give effect to the request of 
the Petitioners. It is not proposed to 
take any further action in the matter. 


THE SCOTCH MAILS. 


Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, considering the large 
surplus in the hands of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the financial year 
1889-90, he is now prepared to make 
such arrangements for the earlier 
delivery of southern mails in Dingall, 
Cromarty, Tain; Dornoch, Wick, and 
Kirkwall, particularly the two latter, as 
was recently asked for ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratkes, University of Cambridge): I do 
not think I should be justified in incur- 
ring additional expenditure on the Mail 
Service to the Highland District ; but, 
as already stated, in reply to a question 
which the hon. Member put to me on 
the 17th, I am considering whether 
improved arrangements can be effected 
without a further charge on the 
Revenue. The hon. Member should be 
aware that the repetition of questions on 
this point can only tend to prejudice the 
satisfactory result of any negotiations 
carried on with this object. 


MEETINGS OF POST OFFICE 
OFFICIALS. 


Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Glamor- 
gan, S.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether it is a fact that he has 
issued a Circular containing the follow-’ 
ing Regulations with respect to meetings 
held for discussion of official questions by 
telegraph and Post Office servants out- 
side Post Office buildings :— 
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“1, That ample notice be given to the local 
Post Office authorities that such meeting will 
be held, and where ; : 


“2. That the meeting will be confined to 
Post Office servants, and to those Post Office 
Servants only who are directly interested in 
matters to be discussed ; 

“3. That an official shorthand writer is 
present if required by the authorities ; 

‘« These Rules apply both to telegraphic and 
Post. Office servants. Should any meeting be 
held hereafter in respect to which the fore- 
going conditions are not complied with, those 
who take part in it will be held strictly respon- 
sible for the breach of the Rules ;’’ 
and whether ,there is any precedent for 
such restrictions upon the right of 
telegraphic and Post Office Civil servants 
to meet and discuss questions affecting 
their position and interests ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: It is the fact that a 
Circular has been issued to the effect 
stated by the hon. Member. At least, 
one precedent I can mention and that 
within the Post Office itself ; for until 
this Circular was issued the Rule, as it 
has existed for nearly a quarter of a 
century, was absolutely prohibitory. As 
I stated only yesterday, the Circular is in 
relaxation and not in restraint. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman lay on the Table the 
exact terms of the Rule which prohibits 
these meetings ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Yes, Sir; I have no 
objection to do so, if the House’ desires it. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: I beg to give 
notice that I willtakean early opportunity 
of calling attention to the subject, with 
the view toasking the House to affirm the 
undoubted right of Civil Service employés 
to discuss their grievances free from 
official intimidation or interference. 


THE INDIAN COUNCILS—MINUTES OF 

THE LATE AND PRESENT VICEROYS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg toask the Under Secretaryof State 
for India whether it is a fact that tke late 
Viceroy and the present Viceroy of India 
have, in Minutes, severally addressed to 
the Secretary of State, expressed opinions 
in favour of the introduction of the 
elective principle in any reform of the 
Indian Councils ; and, if so, whether he 
will lay such Minutes upon the Table of 
the House ? 

*Toe UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, Chatham) : 
The Papers asked for in the question are 
confidential communications which have 

Mr. Arthur Williams 
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been made by the Viceroys of India to 
the Secretary of State. It has already 
been stated in both Houses of Parliament 
that these Papers cannot be given, with 
due regard to the interests of the 
Public Service. Publication of such 
documents would put a stop to those con- 
fidential relations between the Secre 

of State and the Viceroy of India, which 
it is essential to maintain. As the Papers 
cannot be produced, I cannot answer the 
inquiry as to the nature of their contents. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether he can now state whether any, 
and which, of the recommendations made 
by the Indian Finance Committee on 
20th December, 1886, have been accepted 
and acted upon, and what are the savings, 
specifying such savings, which have been 
effected ? 

*Sir J. GORST: The recommendations 
which have been adopted and are now 
being acted on are :—Arrangements 
with Provincial Governments in’ 1887 
Rx640,100; further reductions ‘in pro- 
vincial expenditure Rx57,480;  re- 
organisation of Public Works Department 
Rx157,500; allowances forhill stationsand 
Simla travelling allowances Rx12,600; 


various (Salt and Custos, High 
Courts, Presidency allowances, 4c.) 
Rx45,540; supplementary proposals 


Rx182,648, being a gross total of 
Rx1,095,868. Some of these reductions, 
although accepted, can only take place 
gradually. 


GOVERNMENT WRITERS. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury what is the total 
number of Writers now upon the 
Register ; how many are in receipt of 
bonus under the Treasury Minute of 
December 21st, 1886; how many have 
accepted the gratuity and retired ; how 
many are still eligible to compete for 
vacancies in the Second Division ; how 
many were recommended for promotion 
to the Lower Division by the Heads of 
their Departments, under the Treasury 
Minute of 21st December, 1886; and 
how wany were actually promoted ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxsoy, Leeds, N.): Total 


number now on Register, 961 ; number 
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in receipt of bonus under Tre 

Minute, 1886, 534; number who have 
retired with a gratuity, 259; number 
still eligible to compete, 152; number 
nominated for promotion, 81 ; number 
actually promoted, 70 ; number appointed 
to other situations in the Civil Service, 13. 


METHYLATED SPIRITS. 


Mr. BARING (London): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether spirits imported for methylation 
should have a return of the duty on re- 
exportation; and, if not, why not? 


' *Mr. GOSCHEN : Subject to the pay- 


ment of the differential duty or surtax 
of 4d. in the case of foreign spirits used 
for methylation, methylated spirits are 
either prepared from spirits upon which 
duty has not been paid, or, in the case of 
a rectifier of spirits, from duty-paid 
spirits upon which a drawback of the 
duty of Excise is allowed at the time of 
methylation. There is not, therefore, 
any duty to be returned upon the expor- 
tation of methylated. spirits. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES AND TAXA- 
TION. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he would propose 
an alteration of the law whereby all 
Limited Liability, Joint Stock, Civil Ser- 
vice, and Co-operative Societies would be 
treated as units for purposes of taxation 
without rebate to individual members ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: No, Sir; I should 
not be prepared to propose an alteration 
of the law which would practically in- 
volve that persons with a less income 
than £150 should pay Income Tax. That 
is not a policy which I should be pre- 
pared to endorse. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 


Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON: I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education if 
he is aware that there are assayers, 
metallurgists, and mining men who are 
in the habit of using the initials that 
denote the Associateship of the Royal 
School of Mines, but who have not 
graduated at that Institution; and 
whether the Council of the School is in a 
position to effectually deal with such 
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persons ; and, if not, whether he will 
take steps toinvest the Council with the 
power necessary to do so? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or rae 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dykes, Kent, 
Dartford): General statements to the 
effect have, I believe, been made, but no 
specific cases haye been brought to my 
knowledge. If any such are laid before 
the Department, the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown will be taken on 
the subject. 


THE ESSEX MILITIA. 

Major RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I had 
intended to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether the Essex Militia are to 
be placed under canvas on 28th April ; and 
whether it is usual to place unseasoned 
troops under canvas so early in the year ; 
but at the request of the right hon. 
Gentleman I beg to defer the question. 


THE WRECK COMMISSION. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if there is any intention of filling the 
position held by the late Mr. Rothery 
over the Wreck Commission ; how long 
the position has been vacant ; and if it is 
correctly stated that in this Office great 
difficulty exists in consequence of the 
staff of clerks having no responsible 
chief ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or rat BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beaca, Bristol, 
W.): No, Sir. There is no present in- 
tention of filling the position referred to. 
The late Wreck Commissioner died on the 
Ist of August, 1888. I am not aware 
ofany difficulty having arisen in the late 
Wreck Commissioners’ Office, assuggested 
in the hon. Member’s question. 


TEA AND CURRANT DUTIES. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) ; 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he has considered 
the complaints of grocers who have 
recently laid in large stocks of tea, and 
also the complaints of Co-operative 
Distributive Societies who have large 
stocks of tea and currants ; and whether 
he will, by a repayment of the whole or 
part of the duty, or by a postponement 
of the dates at which the new scales of 
duty are tocome in force, minimise the 
loss to such traders and Societies ? 
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*Mr. GOSCHEN : I am afraid I can 
only give the same answer as I gave 
yesterday. I would point out to the 
hon. Member that in the case of Co- 
operative Associations the members will 
gain by the lower prices what the Associa- 
tions might lose in profit. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): At what 
date will the reduction of the Tea Duties 
take place ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : The Ist of May. 


IRELAND—MR. PERCY MAGAN, J.P. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether he has yet decided what course 
he will take in reference to the charge 
of fraud under the Arrears Act brought 
against Mr. Percy Magan, J.P.; whether 
he has taken any steps to ascertain who 
derived pecuniary benefit from the 
alleged false representation made in the 
joint application ; and whether, if he 
entertained any doubt as tothe truth of 
the charges which have been made, 
he has availed himself of the offer made 
to him to furnish further evidence in 
support of them ? 

*THe ATTORNEY. GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): In consequence of a former 
question of the hon. Member I communi- 
cated with the Land Commission and 
have been furnished with the receipt 
given by Mr. Magan, which does not sub- 
stantiate the charge of the hon. Member. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Is it not 
the fact that the landlord in this case 
made an affidavit that the rent of a 
certain holding was due and was not 
paid at a time when it appears from the 
landlord’s own receipt that it had been 
paid? Under the circumstances, is it not 
the duty of the Government to institute 
a prosecution ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The suggestion made 
was that Mr. Magan had made an affi- 
davit which was not true. On com- 
paring the receipt with the affidavit I 
found that the affidavit applied to a 
holding of £15 a year, whereas the 

' receipt was for £8 15s. Therefore, there 
is no primd facie case upon which I can 
act. Mr. Magan has offered to give any 
information and submit to any investiga- 
tion that may be considered necessary. 
PigMr. SEXTON: How: is it that the 
Attorney General in the vindication of 
the law has not thought it necessary to 
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institute an inquiry? As there was 
one holding it is manifest that the receipt 
must have referred to it. _ 

*Mr. MADDEN : No, that is not mani. 
fest. The charge was simply based upon 
an allegation which the documents do 
not support. 

Mr. SEXTON : Has the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman inquired whether 
there is any other holding ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: As I have already 
said, the receipt refers toa rent of £8 15s, 
and the affidavit deals with a holding at 
£15 a year. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give notice 


that I will take an early opportunity of - 


showing that the Irish Executive are 
endeavouring to screen criminal conduct 
which it is their duty to prosecute. 


THE MAGHERAFELT UNION. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether complaints 
have reached him that at the recent 
election of Guardians for the Magherafelt 
Union the Returning Officer accepted 
and treated as valid the nomination 
paper of one of the candidates (Mr. 


Mann), although delivered to the Return-’ 


ing Officer at his private address, and not, 
as required by the rule, at the place 
fixed by the notice of election, 1.e. the 
Board room of the Union; and that the 
Returning Officerat thesame time, though 
not competent to take evidence on oath, 
made a private inquiry to prove that the 
nomination paper of Mr. Mann’s opponent 
had not been signed with the proper sig- 
nature of the nominator, and, having 
rejected the nomination paper on 
this ground, returned Mr. Mann 
as elected unopposed ; and whether 
the Local Government Board pro- 

e, under these circumstances, to 
hold the usual inquiry as to the validity 
of the election, so as to permit of the 
question being tried in a Court of Law! 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): It is the case that a complaint was 
received by the Local Government Board 
in regard to the recent election of 
Guardians for the Magherafelt Union. 
The Board, however, found on inquiry 
that the nomination paper was delivered 
to the Returning Officer within the 
prescribed time, and, following precedent, 


they ruled that the fact of its delivery 
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having been at that officer’s residence did 


not invalidate it. A complaint was also 
received by the Board regarding the 
rejection of the other nomination paper 
as invalid by the Returning Officer, 
which he had done on the ground that 
he had satisfied himself that the paper 
had not been signed by the ratepayer 
nominating. The complainant was there- 
upon afforded an opportunity of forward- 
ing a written statement from the 
ratepayer in question, to the effect that 
he himself had signed the paper, but no 
such statement has been received by the 
Board. From the facts submitted to the 
Local Government Board there appears to 
be no ground for directing a sworn 
inquiry to be held. 


THE INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. 


Mr. JOHN KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. whether, in drafting the Bill 
embodying the great concessions which he 
has made in the matter of the incidence 
of the Inhabited House Duty, he will 
consider the present position, in refer- 
ence to this tax, of professional men and 
others, particularly those keeping schools, 
who have no option but to pay rents out 
of all proportion to their means and to 
their requirements as private ~persons, 
with a view of giving them‘at least the 
same relief as he proposes to give to the 
keepers of lodging houses ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I am not prepared 
to open any further questions this year 
with regard to remissions in the House 
Duty. 


THE PLATE DUTIES. 


Mr. 
Holmfirth): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether it is true that 
a shipping hoyse has offered duties in 
plate to re-land the plate which has been 
exported, so as to enable them to re-ship 
it again ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I have heard of that 
plan—or that scheme, perhaps, would be 
the more proper appellation ; but, fortu- 
nately, there are existing means to check 
‘it and I am glad to be able to state the 
fact publicly, namely, that the drawback 
will only b2 paid where a declaration is 
made that the plate was exported with- 
out any intention of re-landing or re- 
importing it. 
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who would re-export plate under the 
invitation of such a circular would 
probably render themselves liable to an 
action for having signed a bond under 
what might possibly be considered false 
pretences. At all events, 1am glad to 
say that, though a shipping agent did send 
circulars to the whole trade, there has 
been little or no response to the tempting 
invitation, and the great bulk of the 
trade have abstained from having re- 
course to such methods. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) : May I ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he is correctly 
reported as having said that he has not 
yet decided as to the Plate Duty, and if 
in any case, having regard to the large 
number of intricate technical questions 
involyed in the abolition of the dut 
which, unless carefully considered wit 
the advice of experts, will involve the 
trade in serious loss, he proposes to 
postpone the coming into operation of 
the new order of things ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: I must have been 
misreported yesterday. The only ques- 
tion I understood to be put to me was 
with regard to the question of gold 
plate and not silver plate. With regard 
to silver plate, there has been no hesita- 
tion whatever. It would be most in- 
convenient to postpone the date, espe- 
cially in view of measures y7hich might be 
taken, such as were alluded to by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite. Every measure 
necessary has been taken in concert 
with men thoroughly acquainted with 
the trade, and little difficulty is expected 
in carzying out the matter satisfac- 
torily. 


Business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): I rise to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury a question with regard to 
the Allotments Bill, on the Paper to- 
| day. The First Lord wi!l remember that 
when the House was asked to consent to 
Morning Sittings, there was, I think, a 
distinct engagement given that Morning 
Sittings would be used for purposes of 
Supply. I want to ask at what hour, 
and on what grounds, the Allotments 
Bill was last night put down on the 
Paper for to-day, and on what grounds 
the arrangement entered into was de- 





Therefore, any persons | 


parted from ? 
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*Mr; CHANNING: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers the question, I 
wish to ask whether he is aware that 
the: notice with reference to the Allot- 
ments Bill was not given in the Z7%imes 
this morning, the Daily News, or any 
other London newspaper to which hon. 
Members usually refer in order to 
ascertain what the business of the day 
is? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tak TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, West- 
minster): I am surprised that the right 
hon. Gentleman has spoken of a distinct 
engagement to him or to the House as to 
the application of Morning Sittings. I 
must remind him I distinctly declined to 
come to an engagement as to the manner 
in which the Morning Sittings would be 
used, I said that they would be pri- 
marily used for Supply, but that we 
retained our liberty to put down for 
those sittings Bills which we were 
desirous to forward. This Bill was put 
down for this Sitting last night, standing, 
as it did, very high on last evening’s 
Paper, and, that there should be no 
mistake, the President of the Local 
Government Board gave notice when the 
Order was reached, about 12.45 this 
morning, that it was intended to proceed 
with the Bill at this morning’s Sitting. 
I really think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his friends have no reason 
whatever to complain ; and, as far as the 
hon. Gentleman is concerned, he was, I 
understand, in his place last night, and 
heard the statement made by my right 
hon. Friend. 

*Mr. CHANNING: I do not under- 
stand that anything was agreed to as to the 
Allotments Bill until after the arrange- 
ment was made. 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: The Government 
announced, when the Order was reached, 
that they proposed to take it today at 
2 o’clock, and when the question was 
asked whether it would be really pro- 
ceeded with at 2 o'clock, my right hon. 
Friend got up and said that it would. 

Srr W. HARCOURT (Derby): This is 
a question in which I take a great deal 
of interest. This attempt to snatch the 
Allotments Bill is one of the most extra- 
ordinary things I have ever known. It 
is quite true to say that when the First 
Lord of the ‘Treasury obtained the 
Morhing Sittings the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that Friday should be taken 
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for Supply, although it might be reserved 
in exceptional cases. That was the im- 
pression produced on my mind ; and with 
reference to a Bill of importance, surely 
that meant that if the Morning Sittings 
were used for other purposes there 
should be adequate notice given to the 
House that such other business would be 
taken. It certainly was never intended 
that at 1 o’clock in the morning, when 
Supply had been put down on the Paper, 
and when all the newspapers reported 
that Supply would be taken, a Bill 
of this character should be taken without 
any notice whatever. Unless hon, 
Members have some particular reason 
for remaining in London, they very often 
go away on a Friday ; and I am told that 
the hon. Member for the Rugby Division 
of Warwickshire (Mr. Cobb), who has the 
first Instruction on the Paper relating to 
this Bill, is not present, but is engaged. 
in visiting his constituents, because he 
had no idea that the Bill was coming on 
for discussion. Does anyone believe 
that this arrangement will be satisfactory 
to the persons interested? The only 


knowledge I have had that the Bill was. 
coming on to-day was the receipt of a, 


postcard at 1 o'clock this morning 
from my hon. Friend the Member for 
East Northamptonshire (Mr. Channing), 
This is not the way in which the business 
of the House ought to be dealt with. I 
protest against the Governisent pro- 
ceeding by means of a surprise with this 
Bill in the absence of a large number of 
Gentlemen who take a great interest in 


the subject. It is not fair todo so, neither — 


is it according to the spirit of 


the understanding arrived at with’ 


respect to Morning Sittings. I was 
never more astonished than I was 
this morning when I received the post- 
card informing me that the Allotments 
Bill had been put down for to-day. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I should be sorry 


to see the time of the House consumed. 


by anything approaching to a warm dis- 
cussion. I still maintain the opinion 


that it was a reasonable arrangement to- 


place the Allotments Bill first on the 
Paper for this day ; but as hon. Gentle- 
men who take an interest in the subject 
desire further notice, I am quite willing 
that it should be given. Accordingly I 
beg to give notice that the Bill will be 
taken next Tuesday morning. 
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*Dr. CAMERON : 


I rise to ask a 
question on a point of order with 
reference to the business of the House. 
In the Blue Papers issued this morning I 
find that the Motion of the hon. Member 
for the Blackfriars Division of Glasgow 
(Mr. Provand) with reference to raisins 
and dried fruits, which stood for this 
evening, is entered as being “ deferred 
from Friday, April 25, till an early day.” 
The same observation applies to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Crewe 
(Mr. M‘laren) with reference to the 
extension of the Parliamentary franchise 
towomen. In the Blue Paper as issued 
this morning the first Order for the 
Evening Sitting is put down as Ways and 
Means, and there is no Amendment on 
going into Committee ; but on the White 
Order Paper I find that the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for the Black- 
friars Division with regard to raisins and 
dried fruits replaced as an Amendment 
on going into Committee of Ways and 
Means. I therefore wish to know 
whether the Motion with regard to 
raisins and dried fruits, having been 
postponed from this day, it is now com- 
petent to put it down for to-day ; and, 
secondly, whether, the Order Paper being 
clear of Amendments, it is competent for 
the Government to put down effective 
Supply and go on with it; and whether 
it is competent for hon. Members who 
wish to bring forward Motions on going 
into Committee of Supply to do so 
during the present Sitting, so as to enable 
them to raise discussion on questions in 
which they are interested. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: It is un- 
necessary to answer the first question, 
inasmuch as I learn that the entry in the 
White Paper with reference to the 
Motion on dried fruit is an error. The 
statement in the Blue Paper that the 
Motion is deferred to another day is 
correct. As to the question of the 
power of the Government to put down 
Supply for this evening, it is undoubtedly 
within their power to do so; but it is not 
within the power of any hon. Member 
to-day to put down a notice of Amend- 
ment. 

*Dr. CAMERON : May I ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, seeing 
that no one could have anticipated that 
Supply would be brought on this even- 
ing, he will undertake to say now that 
Supply will not be. brought on ? 
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*Mr. BRADLAUGH : Supposing effec: 
tive Supply to be taken, will the Govern-* 
ment take Classes V., VI, and. VII. ;: 
or will any other order of Votes “be: 
selected ? x 


*Mr. W. H: SMITH: I should be lack- 
ing in my duty if I did not put down 
effective Supply for this evening, and 
especially when there are no notices of 
Motion to prevent the Chairman leaving 
the Chair. The Votes will be taken in 
the order in which they have already 
been proceeded with. 


*Dr. CAMERON: I wish to ask, as a 
point of order, whether it will, be com- 
petent for hon. Members, on the Question 
being put that the Speaker leave the 
Chair, to call attention to different 
matters in which they are interested ? 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: That is a 
Motion on which, no doubt, hon. Members 
can talk. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





ELECTORAL DISABILITIES (NAVAL, 
MILITARY, AND POLICE) BILL. 
(No. 146.) sEconD READING. 


(3.10.) Order for Second Reading 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir J. Gorst.) 

Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): I wish to point 
out that the Government, in the present 
Bill, are dealing with a very small part 


of the question. The Registration Laws 
at present are.in an anomalous condition, 
and a good many strange decisions have 
been given by the Courts in Ireland 
regarding them. In one instance it has 
been held that a man fined for drunken- 
ness who was sent to prison for non- 
payment of the fine had forfeited the 
franchise. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the Government have selected a 
small grievance as a ground for amend- 
ing the law. I cannot see why these 
particular classes of the electorate should 
be singled out by the Government for 
special treatment on this point; and I 
invite the Member of the Government 
in charge of the Bill to be kind enough 
to-tell the House what is the meaning of 


} its provisions. 


3 F 2 
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*Sr J. GORST: The Bill is not a 
Registration Bill at all, but is a Bill 
really to give effect to the provisions 
of the Act of 1885. I think itis a Bill 
which has been more than once read a 
second time. Its object simply is to take 
away from soldiersand sailors that peculiar 
disability which they alone iabour under, 
by reason of their being obliged to absent 
themselves from their homes, and the 
Bill simply provides that the absence 
from home of a soldier or a sailor, 
upon the orders of his superior, shall not 
be held to deprive him of the franchise. 
I hope this explanation will satisfy the 
House. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): The 
right hon. Gentleman laid special stress 
on the fact that the Bill deals with 
soldiers and siilors. But it deals with 
the police also. 

*Sir J. GORST: Yes, certainly. 

Mr. STOREY: I have no objection 
to enabling soldiers and sailors to vote, 
or even that the police scattered over 
Ireland enforcing coercion should be 
enabled to vote. But I cannot see 
why the Bill should not include the 
stilors in merchant vessels—a larger and 
mor: important class altogether than 
thos2 serving in the ships belonging to 
the nition. Under all the circumstances, 
I bog to move that the Bill be read a 
second time upon this day six months. 


Amz2ndment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question, to add the words “upon this 
day six months,”—(Mr. Storey,)—instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the word 
“now” stand part of the Question.” 


*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): While 
I am sorry that the Bill does not follow 
the lines of my Bill, and include such 
persons as railway servants, merchant 
sailors, clerks, and,others, 1 cannot 
support the Amendment. I should be 
only too glad, however, to move Amend- 
ments in Committee. 

Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Let me point out that 
the hon. Member would not be in 
order in going outside the title of the 
Bill. 

*Mr. WHITMORE: Then I shall en- 
deavour to effect my object, and to 
remove this artificial disability altogether, 
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by moving an Instruction to the Com- 
mittze. I consider the opposition to the 
Bill unreasonable. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) ; 
I feel strongly that this Bill ought not to 


be read a second time, and will, there- 
fore, support the Amendment. I have 
no objection to the most complete en- 
franchisement of the people of this 
country, and have worked for it for a 
great number of years; but I do not 
think it is desirable to extend the 
franchise to those classes of the people 
alone who are under the influence of the 
Crown. There are a great many anom- 
alies in connection with our Electoral Law, 
and I should prefer a measure which 
dealt with the whole of them. What 
will the House think of a case of this 
kind? A man is unable to find employ- 
ment where he lives, and he goes else- 
where to seek it. While he is away an 
election takes place, and he finds himself 
disqualified. The sole object of the Bill 
is to increase the voting power of the 
Military and Naval Forces and of the 
police. 

*CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich) : This 
Bill is a remedy for an injustice which has 
been found to exist during the last few 
years, notably during the celebration of 
the Jubilee. Soldiers who were removed 
to Aldershot for only a week or 10 days 
were, nevertheless, held to have lost their 
votes, and the same law will apply to 
Voluntzers who were away on military 
duty at Kaster or Whitsuntide, or in the 
summer. It is unfair that men who ate 
serving their country should be dis- 
qualified in the same manner as if they 
had been confined in the county gaol. I 
hope that both sides of the House will 
agree to remedy the injustice that now 
exists, irrespective of the way in which 
the votes given will be exercised. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
am unwilling to vote against: a Bill for 


removing disabilities in the exercise of 
the franchise, and I only do so because 
this Bill makes distinctions between one 
class of electors and another. If the 
Government will give an assurance that 
they will accept a Motion for an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee to extend the Bill 
to every class of persons under electoral 
disabilities, I will support the Second 





Reading of the measure. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling): I wish to express my cordial 
agreement with the views which the 
hon. Member has just expressed. I hope 
that Her Majesty's Government will 
accept this Instruction to the Committee, 
so that all anomalous disqualifications to 
which various classes of persons are sub- 
ject may be removed by the Bill. 

(3.28.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
I beg to support the Amendment 
of the’ hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey), as I think there is a 
strong case for the postponement of the 
Bill. I object to the Bill as a political 
measure of an unfair description. Other 
classes of persons as well as servants of 
the Crown suffer under disabilities, and 
there is no reason why the Government 
should not bring in a Bill including them 
as well as Crown servants. Why should 
sailors in the Mercantile Marine not be 
included as well as sailors in the Royal 
Navy? Great dissatisfaction is caused in 
my constituency by the Militia losing 
their votes. The Superior Courts in 
Ireland have held that a man who 
is imprisoned for seven days for 
drunkenness because he is unable 
to pay the fine loses his vote. In 
dealing with these franchise questions 
the position and claims of Irish electors 
must not be left outof view. In Ireland 
if a man happens to be charged with 
drunkenness and fined, and in default of 
payment suffers imprisonment for an 
hour, he is forthwith struck off the roll. 
I would recommend the Government to 
withdraw this Bill, and in dealing with 
a matter of this kind, to include the 
many other anomalies and disqualifica- 
tions that now exist. The present state 
of the law is such that if in West Belfast 
a person professing Nationalist opinions 
is convicted of intemperance, he is 
thrown off the register ; but if he is an 
adherent of the Government, then it 
somehow happens that his identity is 
never discovered, and he remains on the 
register. For my part, I cannot consent 
to proceeding with the Bill, which tends 
simply to increase one political force. 
To a proposal to deal fairly with all 


‘anomalies and electoral disabilities, I am 


ready to give every consideration ; but I 
shall vote against the Second Reading of 
this partial, insufficient, and politically 
unfair Bill, and shall be prepared to offer 
it every opposition on its future stages. 
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(3.32.) Sm J. GORST: I do 
not think it is decent in this House 
to speculate too confidently before- 
hand on the mode in which people 
who are justly entitled to the franchise 
will exercise that franchise when they get 
it. Itis an extraordinary doctrine of the 
hon..Member that « Member of Parlia- 
ment ought not to advocate the removal 
of grievances in which his own con- 
stituency is specially interested. To state 
the doctrine is to show its absurdity. 
The hon. Member has clearly not read 
the Bill when he says that it does not 
specify the Militia, because it expressly 
says “ Naval and Military Service shall 
include service in Her Majesty’s 
Auxiliary Forces.” As to the question of 
the hon. Member for Dundee, Her 
Majesty’s Government will certainly give 
their support to any Instruction which 
may be moved on going into Committee 
which would have the effect of extending 
the exemptions given to naval and 
military and police voters to thos2 other 
classes who were comprehended in the 
Bill brought in by the hon. Member for 
Chelsea last year. 

*(3.35.) Mr. BRADLAUGH (North- 
ampton): After the declaration of the 
Government, which I understand to mean 
that they will include seamen of the 
Merchant Service in the provisions cf the 
Bill, I have no hesitation in voting for 
the Second Reading. It is a great pity 
that time should be wasted upon a matter 
that is made quite clear. 

(3.35.) Mr. STOREY: As Mover 
of the Motion, I may, peruaps, be 
allowed to say that I heard, with great 
pleasure, the suggestion of the — hon. 
Member for Dundee. My own desire is 
to have as many people included in the 
franchise as possible. I have listened 
now to the promise of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I shall be glad if he will 
inform me if I am correct in assuming 
that to be a promise that all other clasges 
who are at the present time under 
similar disabilities to soldiers and 
sailors of the Crown should be brought 
under the’ Bill on a Motion which will 
have the support of Her Mujesty’s 
Government? I do not want to state 
whom it shall include. I want to include 
all classes. But there is another and 
more important question to which I 
should like an answer. I do not think 


the hon. Member for Northampton would 
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have been in such a hurry to promise the 
Government his support if he had read 
the 3rd clause of the Bill, and seen what 
the Bill does for soldiers and sailors of 
the Crown, without being previously 
sure 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: It is quite clear 
that the acceptance by the Government 
of usuch an Instruction will involve 
Amendments to the clause which will 
have to be moved in Committze ; this is 
not a Second Reading question. 
- Mer. STOREY: Yes; but let me point 
out to the hon. Member, who seems to 
think that everything is well—— 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I said nothing of 
the kind. 

Mr. STOREY : I said, seems to think. 
May I ask attention to Clause 3, which 
‘provides that should a soldier, sailor, or 
policeman be sent away on duty for four 
months, or a less time, in the case of a 
‘police constable he shall be allowed to go 
to his chief constable and get a certificate, 
‘under which he may vote in any polling 
‘district in the borough? Now, I put this 
case, and must press it. A disability 
rests now upon a workman who, living 
at one end of a town may be—— 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I must 
remind the hon. Member that he has 
exhausted his right to speak. 

Mr. STOREY: I desire only a word 
of explanation in reply to a question 
which I will put in the briefest form. I 
wish to know whether the declaration is 
equivalent to a promise on the part of 
the Government to put all disqualified 
classes on an equal footing, so that a 
workman in a large borough or city 
should be permitted, on a certificate, say, 
from the Mayor, to vote in the nearest 
and most convenient locality ? 

(3.40.) Sm HENRY JAMES (Bury, 
Lancashire): Before the right hon. Gen- 

- tleman answers may I point out that the 

principle involved in the Bill is a very 
‘ distinct one, namely, that exemption is 
founded on involuntary absence? I think 
the principle might fairly be recognised 
“in the case of sailors in the Mercantile 
‘Marine and other persons who, in the 
‘ pursuit of their legitimate trade, and not 
‘for the purpose of getting votes else- 
‘-where, break their occupation. The 
_ Government, while accepting that prin- 
- ciple, should not give a pledge as to the 
- exact wording of the Instruction at the 

“present stage. 
Mr. Storey 
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(3.42.) Sm JOHN GORST: Perhaps 
I may he allowed to answer the question 
and describe the intention of the Govern- 
ment, which has been accurately put by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
I have not been able to obtain a copy of 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Chelsea 
which was before the House last year; 
but I may say that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to accept any Instruc- 
tion to the Committee which will have 
the effect of extending the operation of 
the Bill to those other classes which were 
included in the Bill which the hon. 
Member for Chelsea introduced last year. 
(3.43.) Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, 
W.): Of course I attach importance to 
the concession, but at the same time I 
must regard it as wholly inadequate to 
meet the needs of the case. The Bill 
ought to include the cases of workmen 
who are absent under contract. [A 
gesture of assent from Sir J. — 
Then I understand that workmen wil 
be placed in precisely the same position 
in this respect as merchant seamen ? 
Sir JOHN GORST: Hear, hear. 
*(3.44.) Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Dar- 
ham, Barnard Castle): If the claim 
arises in respect to seaman away on 
service there is certainly an equal claim 
on the part of engineers and others who, 
under the terms of their engagement, are 
required to go out to various parts of the 
world and superintend the setting up of 
machinery contracted for in this country. 
This sometimes invelves an absence of 
many months in distant countries, and, 
of course, the occupation of residence is 
broken. These men are in every way 
qualified to exercise the franchise when 
they are at home, and certainly I think 
the Bill should be widened in its scope 
to include such cases as these. 
(3.46.) Mr. M. HEALY: The: con- 
cession offered is not quite clear, and 
the point raised by the hon. Baronet 


shows the necessity for a little explana-- 


tion before the Debate terminates. - It 
seems to me the Bill proceeds on wrong 
lines, and I do not think the concession 
will meet the points raised unless ‘the 
Government will agree to go back to what 
was the old principle of constructive oceu- 
pation. Formerly the Courts were content 
to consider the voter had fulfilled the eon- 
dition of occupation if his wife or family 
continued to occupy the qualifying 


premises, even though the voter, himself 
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‘should have been absent for considerable 


periods. Without going into petty dis- 
tinctions the Bill should proceed on this 
general principle, and the question of a 
man’s exercising the franchise should 
not depend upon his having been absent 
from home for a day over or under four 
months. One other point has been 
referred to by my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast. The Irish 
Courts have decided that a man con- 
victed of drunkenness and imprisoned in 
defau't of payment of fine shall lose his 
vote. Will the Government carry their 


“concessions so far as to cover cases of 
“this kind? It is a decision that would 


never be enforced in England, that a 
man should forfeit his right to vote 
simply from inability to pay a fine. 

(3.55.) Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Brad- 
ford, W.): I have a copy of the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Chelsea last year 
which we may take as indicating what 
is intended to be the general scope of the 
present Bill, and certainly I think the 
readiest mode of proceeding would be 
to withdraw the present Bill and start 
again de novo. The whole scope and 
very title of the Bill will have to be 
altered. If we assent to the Second 
Reading now, it must be with the 
distinct understanding that we remove 
as far as possible all technical disqualifi- 
cation arising from break of occupation. 
Thus, if a man is absent in fulfilment of 
a contract for work undertaken, he 
should not be under disability, nor 
would it be fair to disqualify a man 
when he has been absent seeking work. 
Surely, also, the question of a day over 
four months’ absence should not decide 
against the vote of a man otherwise 
qualified. 

(4.0.) Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL 
(Sir E. Crarke, Plymouth): Instances have 
been given in which men, by reason of 
their being away at work, would lose their 
votes ; but the Bill has been introduced 
to meet the case of soldiers, sailors, and 
constables who are held to be disqualified 
even when their absence is an involuntary 
one. It was pointed out at the begin- 
ning of the discussion that the Bill, if it 
is-passed, will confer a benefit only upon 
certain classes of public servants ; and it 
was said that the Government, and par- 
ticularly certain Members of the Govern- 


“ment, are specially interested in the 


removal of this disqualification. An 





appeal was thereupon made to the 
Government, which was supported by 
the Member for the Stirling Burghs and 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury, that the Bill 
should be extended so as to apply to the 
case of persons who are away under 
contract from their homes during the 
qualifying period, and where, although 
to return home would not, as in the case 
of soldiers, sailors, and constables, be an 
offence, they cannot practically come 
back whenever they like. It was sug- 
gested that the Bill, as drawn, will 
exclude merchant seamen and a number 
of valuable workmen who are sent abroad 
for a limited time in pursuance of their 
avocations ; and it was proposed that the 
Bill should be amended in that respect. 
The Government will accept that Instruc- 
tion, so that there is now no longer any 
reason for quarrelling with the Bill on 
the ground that it refers only to a limited 
class, having a special interest, because, in 
its amended form, it will refer to. all 
persons who are away during the qualify- 
ing period under contract for a temporary 
purpose. Under these circumstances, -[ 
hope there will be a unanimous accept- 
ance of the Bill by the House, which, I 
believe, is extremely anxious to admit to 
the franchise people who have been 
away in pursuance of duty under con- 
tract. If the Member for Sunderland 
looks at the 3rd section he will see it 
only applies to constables on duty on the 
day of election. 

Mr. HOWELL: Will engine drivers 
be included ? 

Sm E. CLARKE: There is no such 
provision in the Bill; but that would give 
ground for the hon. Member, if he thinks 
fit, to propose an Amendment in Com. 
mittee. dt 

Mr. STOREY : Will the Government 
agree to such an Amendment? £0 

Sm E. CLARKE: I cannot answer 
that question now. lt is most unusual 
to ask if the Government will, in regard to 
a Bill which is not in Committee, accept 
an Amendment which is not on the Paper, 
and the terms of which they have had no 
opportunity of studying. My acquaint- 
ance with the law of franchise in Ireland 
has not informed. me that if a man does 
not pay his fine and goes to prison for 
the night for drunkenness he loses ‘his 
vote. That, however, has nothing: ‘to 
do with the Bill. The Bill has forits 
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object the securing to persons who, by 
hypothesis, have a right to vote, but who 
are often, in consequence of being em- 
ployed away from their homes, deprived 
of the opportunity of exercising the 
franchise. 

*Sm J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): I should like to know 
whether it is intended that the word 
“contract” as applied to the Mercantile 
Marine shall be interpreted strictly or 
not, because I believe that sailors em- 
ployed in the coasting trade do not enter 
into technical contracts. Contracts are 
confined to. seamen who sail for foreign 
ports in the Merchant Service. 

*Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): The 
Solicitor General said just now that he 
desired to removedisqualifications from all 
men whoought to have the right to vote. 
Lam in favour of removing all disquali- 
fications, and last year I was present 
when a similar Bill which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Mr. Whitmore) intro- 
duced was read a second time, and I 
cordially supported the Second Reading. 
Later, the same evening, the Second Read- 
ing of my Voters’ Successive Occupation 
Bill was moved ; but that was objected 
to by hon. Members opposite, whereupon 
I gave notice of a Motion to extend the 
seop2 of the Bill of the hon. Member for 
‘Caels2a. When the Motion came before 
the Hous2, however, it was opposed by 
the Attorney General. I hop2 we are 
not gving to be misled by any Govern- 
ment promis: with regard to the exten- 
sion of the operation of this Bill. I 
quite agree that soldiers, sailors, and 
policemen ought to have the franchise, 
but so ought all working men. The 
Successive Occupation Bill simply pro- 
vided 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The hon. 
Member is referring to a Bill which is 
on the Order Book. 

*Mr. CAUSTON: I will only add that if 
we are going to remove disqualifications 
from soldiers, sailors, and policemen, we 
ought also to remove the disqualification 
fromothers. There are hundredsandthou- 
sands of men in London who are disquali- 
fiedfrom voting,simply for the reason that 
they remove from one division of London 
to another, or change from lodgers to 
occupiers. Soldiers, sailors, and policemen 
go away to do duty in other parts of the 
country, and so domany workingmen, and 
because they happened to be compelled 

Sir E. Clarke 
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to remove so as to live near their work, 
they are, under the present law, disquali- 
fied for perhaps more than two years. I 
hope we shall have an assurance that if 
the operation of the Bill is going to be 
widened, it will be widened in a way 
that will prevent men being disqualified 
for the reasons I have stated in future. 
The Tory Party professed that it was 
always their desire that the working men 
should have a vote; but it seems to me, 
whenever it is possible, obstacles are 
placed in the way of their exercising 
the franchise. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hampshire, Basing- 
stoke): I hope the House will allow this 
Bill to be read a second time. The scope 
of the Bill seems to be somewhat mis- 
understood. The Bill docs not extend 
the franchise to soldiers and the coast- 
guards, because they already possess it ; 
but it merely provides that when they 
are qualified to be on the register of 
voters, they shall-not be disqualified by 
reason of being called upon to do duty 
at some other place. There are many 
officers, sergeants, and others at Alder- 
shot who have quarters given to them by 
Government ; but if one them is required 
to serve, say, for three or four weeks 
elsewhere, he thereby breaks his occupa- 
tion, and loses his vote The passing of this 
Bill would merely be an act of justice to 
such men. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
All of us on the Opposition Benches are 
pleased to find this great desire on the 
part of right hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
get rid of disqualifications with regard 
to voters ; but in listening to this debate 
I have been struck with the jact that it 
leads to much difficulty to bring in a 
little Bill to deal with a large question. 
Iam glad the Government have agreed 
to extend the scope of the Bill, but still 
I want to emphasise the fact that 
unless we get rid of all idea of contract, so 
far as the working classes are concerned, 
a large number of men will not receive 
the benefit it is intended they shall re- 
ceive. Working men who temporarily 
leave their homes to follow their occupa- 
tion do not do so under what is legally 
understood as acontract. I should like 
to hear whether the Government can 
give any heed to the argument put for- 
ward by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. M. Healy) with regard to the 
question of constructive occupation, be- 
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cause, if they can, they would widen 
the scope of the Bill very materially. I 
also think the Government ought to 
give attention to the point put forward 


. by my hon. Friend the Member for 
' Southwark (Mr. Causton). 


It isa well 
established fact that a vast number of 
the working classes in London are de- 
barred from exercising the franchise 
because, owing to the exigencies of ther 
employment, it is necessary they should 
so frequently remove. You admit the 
difficulty surrounding the exercise of 
the franchise by the working classes, but 
this Bill only goes a little way towards 
meeting the difficulty. 

*(4.15.) Mr. C. GRAHAM (Lanark, 
N.W.): I merely wish to press the 
Government for a more definite answer 
than they have yet given us. The ex- 
perience I obtained some two years age, 
when the Mines Bill was under discus- 
sion, does not convince me of the ex- 
pediency of leaving questions which 
the Government have promised to deal 
with by means of amendments unsettled. 
Perhaps that may be because I have not 
that infantile or elephantine faith in 
Governments which the junior Member 
for Northampton (Mr.Bradlaugh) seemsto 
have, and because, unlike the hon. Mem- 
ber, I am not engaged in swallowing my 
life’s convictions, and, putting myself up 
to auction for a place in either of the 
two Governments, and because I have no 
great joy in grovelling before those who 
kicked me and kept me out of the House 
—{Mr. Derury Speaxer: Order, order !] 
—who chucked me out at the hands of 
their ushers. 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I am not, generally sp2aking, in 
favour of giving votes to those who live 
upon taxes. If men choose to go out and 
play at soldiers, I think they ought to be 
prepared to take the risks which they 
necessarily incur. They, of course, do 
it with the full knowledge that they will 
be deprived of some portion of the rights 
of citizenship. What appears to me to 
be an extraordinary anomaly as regards 
this Bill is that the Government propose 
to give the right to vote to men who go 
out and play at soldicrs while they 


. deprive of the vote the working man 


who, in order to keep his family, 1s com- 
pelled to be away from his home follow- 
ing his occupation or in search of em- 
ployment. 





‘ 
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Sir J. GORST: The statement of the 
learned Solicitor General was that the 
man who left’ his home for the purpose 
of following his work would not, accord- 
ing to the existing law, lose his vote. 

*Mr. CREMER: I am very glad to 
hear that. It shows that we are getting 
on. It is an admission of a very equit- 
able and sound principle. I have madea 
series of efforts for the last three years to 
bring the question of the removal of 
disabilities under the notice of the 
House and to get it dealt with in a 
fair and comprehensive manner. The 
Government having now opened the 
door, I hope it would not be closed until 
the whole question has been discussed and 
dealt with in a satisfactory way. 

*Carpras VERNEY (Bucks, N.): I 
fee) it to be my duty to vote against this 
Bill. I cannot see why a soldier or a 
sailor is to be entitled to exercise political 
influence by means of voting. People 
learn how to give’ votes by attending 
meetings and consulting others. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The hon. 
Member’s remarks are beside the question. 

(4.23.) Mr. GROTRIAN (Hull, E.): 
I am glad the Government have done 
something in the direction of the removal 
of disabilities, and that they are going to 
take a further step in the same direc- 
tion. It is exceedingly pretty to hear 
what great interest hon. Members 
opposite take in the remeval of dis- 
abilities. Perhaps it would not be in 
order to move an Amendment giving a 
vote to members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. If Members below the 
Gangway opposite are really in earnest 
in this matter, I hope they will take the 
first opportunity of conceding the fran- 
chise to the Irish Constabulary. I am 
especially glad that the Government are 
going to allow members of the Mercantile 
Marine to be included in the provisions 
of the Bill; and I should like to ask 
whether the term “sailor” will include 
firemen and fishermen # 

Mr. STOREY : The promises given by 
the Government are so satisfactory that 
I beg leave to withdraw my Amend- 
ment, 


*(4.25.) Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, 


‘W.R., Holmfirth): I have been in com- 


munication with the hon. and learned 
Member opposite, and understand that 
the Bill will practically remove disabilities 
from everyone. If so, I shall heartily 
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support the measure. I wish to know, 
however, whether a man who is working 
away from home without being under 
‘contract will obtain the benefits of the 
Bill? 

Sir J. GORST: Such a person would 
not want it, because he would not be dis- 
qualified. 

(4.27.) Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., 
Normanton): I should like to know 
whether this Bill will include miners 
working at a distance from home ? 

Sir J. GORST: No; they would not 
come within the scope of the Bill. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I shall support the Bill, because 
I think the disabilities of soldiers and 
sailors should be removed, and because 
I understand the Government will extend 
the Bill in the direction of removing 
disabilities from private individuals who 
are under contracts which compel them 
to absent themselves from their consti- 
tuencies. Without expressing any 
-definite opinion how, under the 
Ballot system, it would be practicable 
‘to provide for such cases, I may say 
that at the recent election in my con- 
stituency there were 150 or 200 
railway men who were unable to vote 
because they had to be absent in the 
discharge of their duties. 

Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) : 
I wish to know whether it will be pos- 
sible toallow fishermen to record their 
votes in the same way as constables ? 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Suck Drainage 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read asecond time, and com- 
mitted for Tuesday next, at Two of the 
clock. 


SUCK DRAINAGE [PROVISION OF 
FUNDS]. 

Resolution reported, 

‘* That it isexpedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of a portion of the Costs, Charges, 
and Expenses (to an amount not exceeding 
£50,000), which have been or may be incurred 
by the Drainage Board for the River Suck 
Drainage District.” 

_ Resolution read a first and second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
.Committee in the said Resolution.” 
Mr, H. J. Wilson 
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(4.32.) Mr. STOREY: This is ‘the 
smallest and least objectionable of the 
measures which were defeated last year. 


I am convinced by information which. 


has reached me that when the money 
has been expended it will prove to have 
been absolutely wasted unless further 
expenditure is incurred. I shall feel it 
my duty, without extended debate, to 
divide the House in order to make clear 
my conviction that public money ‘ought 
not to be expended in such operations in 
Ireland any more than in England or in 
Scotland. I admit the hardship of the 
case of private persons who have come 
to the end of their available resources in 
carrying out this scheme, but I submit it 
never has been the custom for this 
country to grant public moneys to pri- 
vate persons for carrying on private 
works. 


(4.35.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co. 
Mid): I have opposed this measure on 
several occasions, and had I been allowed 
to be in my place in the House last 
Session I should then have objected 
to the schemes put forward by the Chief 
Secretary. The people who projected 
the works at Ballinasloe are altogether 
antagonistic to the Irish movement, and 
have been compelled to appeal to the 
Government for assistance, because their 
efforts have not been attended with 
success. Still, looking at the fact thata 
large number in the district are depend- 
ing for their livelihood on the continu- 
ance of the operations, I shal. support the 
Resolution, and I hope the House will 
allow the stage to be taken without 
further opposition. 


(4.38.) Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, 
Brigg) : It appears to me that the obser- 


vations of the hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken would apply with equal 
force to the shutting up of any large 
works. That principle is so mischievous 
that I shall certainly support the hon. 
Member for Sunderland in dividing 
against the Resolution. 


(4.40.) The House divided :—Ayes 
245 ; Noes 95.—(Div. List, No. 58.) 


Rill ordered to be brought by Mr. 


Arthur Balfour and Mr. Jackson. 


Bill “aes and read first time. 
[Bill 236. . 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(PLEURO-PNEUMONIA) [EXPENSES]. 
Resolution reported, 
‘That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 


.ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 


ment, of an annual sum, not exceeding 
£140,000, towards defraying the cost of the 


‘execution, in Great Britain, of any Act of the 
.present Session for conferring further powers 


under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 
1878 to 1886, with respect to pleuro- 
pneumonia ; and of an annual sum, not exceed- 
ing £20,000, towards defraying the costs of the 
execution of the said Act in Ireland.” 


(4.55.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Edin- 


‘burgh, E.): I should like to ask the 


First Lord of the Treasury a question 
with regard to the Bill which is to be 
founded on this Resolution. The right 
hon. Gentleman is no doubt aware that 
at the present time there are on the 
Paper pages of Amendments by Scotch 
Members bearing directly on financial 
questions ; indeed, there is grave dissatis- 
faction in Scotland with the financial 
terms on which it is proposed to base the 
Bill. I wish to know whether the subject 
has been brought under the notice of the 
Government, and when it is intended to 
take the Bill? 

*(4.56.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: The 
subject has received the serious con- 
sideration of the Government, and they 
are now considering by what means they 
can make proposals which will be satis- 
factory to hon. Members for Scotland in 
reference to the charge which may possi- 
bly be imposed upon Scottish funds by 
the operation of the Bill. The Govern- 
ment hope to proceed with the Bill on 
Tuesday next. In the meantime, notice 
will be given of such changes in the 
measure as I hope will be found to be 
satisfactory. 


Resolution agreed to. 


SUPPLY-—-CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 
1890.91. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass V. 
1. £400,000, Exchequer Bonds (Cape 


Railway ). 


2. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £17,640, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary ‘to defray the Charge which.will come 
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in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1891, for the Ex- 
penses of Various Services (other than Con- 
sular) in connection with the Suppression of 
the Slave Trade, and the Expenses of the 
Liberated African Department.’ 


(4.59.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I am sorry that this Vote is 
to be taken at this hour, because there 
are several facts which have. transpired 
on which some further explanations are 
requisite, and, indeed, important. I 
admit that the Government have only 
followed the usual precedent, but matters 
in regard to the Slave Trade have drifted 
into such an extraordinary position that 
we hardly know where we stand. I see 
that the contract for steamers between 
Aden and Zanzibar has been augmented 
by £9,000 this year. Now we are asked 
for another £16,000, and I should like 
to know if a new contract has been 
entered into with the company? 
What do we find? That this company is 
down for £16,000 to put down the Slave 
Trade, aud they are actually employing 
slaves themselves. We find that these 
Chartered Companies, particularly the 
Lakes Company, employ slaves them- 
selves. It is a montrous case of hypocrisy 
that we should pose before the world as 
paying a large sum of money for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade, while we are 
subsidising a company like this to the ex- 
tent of £16,000 per annum, and that 
company is actually employing slaves. 
There is an Act which renders any English 
subject liable to penal servitude—I think 
it is for life—who owns aslave. Even 
assuming that these slaves are hired 

TueSECRETARY to txt TREASURY 
(Mr Jackson, Leeds, N.): Iam sure the 
hon, Gentleman will exeuse me if I say 
he isin error. The company with whom 
the contract is made is not the company 
to which he is referring— the Hast 
African Company, who have nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: It was admitted 
the other night that these companies 
practically belong to the same persons. 

Mr. JACKSON: No. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : Am to under- 
stand the hon. Gentleman that in no case 
these companies employ slaves? From 
what source has the right hon. Gentleman 
got his information? Does he know that 
they do not employ slaves? In any ease, 
whether it be so or not, this sum is. used 


Service Estimates. 
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for commercial purposes by this East 
African Company, which does employ 
slaves. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : It is quite irreguiar 
on this Vote of a subsidy to the Steam- 
ship Company to discuss the conduct of 
the East African Company. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I have merely 
raised this point that this money is used 
for commercial purposes, and it is put 
down under the Slave Trade Vote. It 
is used in no way, except the most in- 
direct, for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. Therefore, we shall have to dis- 
cuss in some sort of way the action of 
this East African Company. We ought 
not to allow this increased subsidy to be 
granted at the present moment. The 
Secretary to the Treasury will tell me 
that the contract wiil be laid on the 
Table, but we ought not to vote the 
money until we see the contract. I 
would suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the advisability of putting off this 
Vote until we see the contract. I beg to 
move that the Vote be reduced by the 
sum of £9,130, because 1 assume that 
the old contract which was £6,000 has 
been increased by £9,130, leaving out 
the Supplementary Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £8,510, be 
granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. 
Labouchere. ) 

(5.10.) “Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
I rise for the purpose of s2conding the 
reduction of this Vote. We want 
to be informed what brings this sum 
into the Slave Trade Vote at all. I only 
wish to point out that we on this side 
did not introduce the East African Com- 
pany. It was the Government who 
introduced the reference through the 
Member responsible for these Estimates, 
who had to inform the Committee as to 
the necessity for the increase of the 
subsidy. I was under the impression, 
having listened to the debate the other 
night, that the increase was made for the 
convenience of the East African Company. 
Of course, if the Secretary to the 
Treasury tells us that it is not so, I do 
not understand how the East African 
Company came to be mentioned at all. I 
think we are entitled, first of all, to ask 
why this subsidy to the Steamship Com- 
pany appears in the Vote for the suppres- 

Mr. Labouchere 
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sion of the Slave Trade, and also whether 
it has any indirect: connection with the 
Kast African Company 1 

(5.13.) Dr. TANNER: I hold in my 
hand the Appropriation Account for the 
year 1888-9, and I find theamount theCom- 
mittee is called upon to pay at the present 
time is £16,000, which, in point of fact, 
is an excess over last year of £9,130, 
When we find that £7,850, which was not 


Service Estimates. 


on account of Slave Trade services, is 


passed under cover of this Vote, we see 
that the sum is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and is really doubling the 
amount originally intended to be granted. 
I simply rose for the purpose of cailing 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention to 
this matter. He is acquainted with the 
proceedings of the Committee on Public 
Accounts, where these matters were 
sifted, and he will recollect that attention 
was called in that Committee to the way 
in which this Vote was increased. 

(5.15.) Mr. JACKSON : I think I can 
satisfy the hon. Member who has just sat 
down that the matter is clearly and per- 
fectly in order. The Appropriation 
Account deals with 1888-9, the expendi- 
ture terminating on the 31st March, 
1889. The amount there stated is the 
amount of the contract which was then 
in existence. Since that time there kas 
been a new contract entered into. That 
contract has been laid on the Table and 
circulated among Members. It is for a 
larger sum. 

Dr. TANNER: Double. 

Mr. JACKSON : Quite so. In fact, it 
includes the Sea Service, and a quicker 
service, with calls at more places. The 
contract will have to obtain the approval 
of the House before it becomes legally 
binding, and I hope to lay it before the 
House in the coursé of a day or two. As 
regards the position of the Vote in the 
Estimates, it was a question when the 
Estimates were under consideration, 
whether the amount should be put under 
the Packet Service connected with the 
Post Office ; but really the sum is paid 
much more for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade than for the purposes of the 
Mail Service. It is quite true that the 
mails are carried by these steamers, but 
[ think I am justified in saying that it is 
intended much more for services con- 
nected with the Slave Trade. It is 
generally admitted that these vessels 
passing to and fro do exercise a beneficial 
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influence in checking the Slave Trade. 
I suppos2 by multiplying the vessels that 
influence is increased. It was felt, further, 
in view of the general condition of things 
which prevails in the Red Sza, and the 
difficulties which have aris2n during the 
past two years, that it would have been 
an extremely inopportune time to do 
anything which would weaken the means 
of communication with the fleet and the 
East Coast of Africa. The Government felt 
it desirable to euter into a contract for 


‘gn improved service, and such contract 


has been entered into. Though it does 
appar an anomaly that a contract with 
a Steamship Company should appear in 
the Vote’for the Slave Trade Service, yet 
there is much more connection between 
the two than at first sight appears, 
Reference has been made to the fact 
that the gentleman who is Chairman of 
the Steamship Company is also Chair- 
man of the East African Company ; but 
that does not necessarily imply that there 
is any connection between the two com- 
panies, except so far as concerns the 
action of that particular individual. I 
venture tosay that there is no connection 
bet ween thiscompanyand the Kast African 
Company, and perhaps it would have 
saved discussion had this explanation 
been made eariier. 

(5.20.) Stir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, 
&c.): I think it batter to leave to the dis- 
cussion on another Vote this discussion 
of the connection between the two com- 
panies, and to confine ourselves to the 
contract itself. I suppose we will be 
afforded opportunity of discussing the 
contract some time after midnight ; but 
I'think we had better utilise the present 
chance and daylight to examine this con- 
tract rather than trust to the tender 
mercies of the Secretary to the Treasury. 
On looking into the contract of the Steam 
Navigation Company I find that it was 
made without competition. 

Mr. JACKSON: That is not so, if 
the hon. Gentleman means that competi- 
tion was not invited. 

Sr G. CAMPBELL: That is not 
what I mean. No doubt competition 
was invited ; but there was no competi- 
tion, inasmuch as there is only one 
company running vessels in this part. 
The Chairman of that company is at the 
same time Chairman of the East African 
Company, and the contract is made not 
for a high rate of speed, only 10 knots 
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an hour. The old contract was from 
Aden to Zanzibar, but the present con- 
tract is larger. The vessels are to touch 
at four p'aces, all the stations of the 
East African Company. Another extra- 
ordinary point of the contract is that 
£7,000 is to be paid for carrying mails 
between London and Zanzibar. We 
have already abundance of mail contracts 
between London and Aden, the Indian 
mail contracts, and the China and Aus- 
tralian contracts. There is no need, so far 
as I can see, for a Mail Service between 
London and Zanzibar. The service be- 
tween Aden and Zanzibar would have 
been ample for all purposes. Notwith- 
standing, the Steam Navigation Company, 
whose Chairman and many of the influ- 
ential Directors, are also Chairman and 
Directors of the East African Company, 
are to have a largely increased subsidy. 
I cannot conceive what influence these 
mail contracts will have ‘on the Slave 
Trade. The mail steamers do not stop to 
pursue slaves ; they have no active part 
in the suppression of the Slave Trade ; 
they simply carry letters to the Fleet, and 
1 confess it does seem to me that this 
contract is tinctured with something in 
the nature of a job. 

*(5.20.) Sm L. PELLY (Hackney, N.) : 
Sir, I confine myself to the question of 
the British India Company plying along 
the East Coast of Africa, and to consider- 
ing this question politically and com- 
mercially. It has been said that the 
commercial side of the subject has no 
relation to the Siave Trade. I venture 
to hold an entirely different opinion. I 
speak not without experience. - I was 
actively engaged in the suppression of 
the Slave Trade 30 years ago on the East 
Coast of Africa, in the Persian Gulf, and 
in the principal Slave Groups. I was 
also a member of the anti-Slavery 
Mission in 1872-73. I venture to say 
that the running of mercantile steamers 
in the Persian Gulf and on the East Coast 
of Africa has a very close and direct con- 
nection with the Slave Trade, and in 
this way. Before the introduction of 
steamers trade is carried on by means 
of dhows. These ship a so-called crew 
from the East Coast, and proceed 
whether to Arabia, Persia, or other 
points in Asia. Most of the men thus 
shipped are slaves, and many of them 
are sold as slaves on the dhows reaching 
their Asiatic ports. This traffic went on 
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year after year. It was going on in 1860, 
and continued during the 12 years I was in 
serving on .the Persian Gulf and on the 
East Coast of Africa. But when we got 
steamers into the gulf, and now that we 
are placing them on the East Coast of 
Africa, these steamers ca goods 
cheaper than they could be carried by 
‘the dhows, which in that way ‘we cut 
out the dhow trade. The effect is to 
reduce the Slave Trade. In my belief, 
such a means of reducing that traffic is 
more effective than the employment of 
men-of-war. But, Sir, the argument 
wouldapply equally to the land. The more 
you introduce railways and civilised means 
of communication between the coast and 
the Upper Lake regions, the more will you 
tend to suppress the Slave Trade and 
prevent the ivory and other produce 
being brought down by slaves. With 
regard to the commercial aspect of the 
subject, I ventured to ask the British 
India Company what was the outcome of 
it}? Their service began in November 
last. Since that time they have com- 
pleted five voyages, and the average 
loss upon each voyage to the British 
- India Company has been £1,500. If you 
compare what England does with what is 
done by other countries, you find that the 
German subsidy forsteam communication 
on the East Coast is £45,000. Surely, 
if we want to develop our commerce, and 
indirectly, as I have shown by that 
verycommerce tend to suppress the Slave 
Trade, surely, if we wish to maintain our 
Imperial position, and not be content 
with our insular position, we ought to be 
prepared to meet the sacrifices necessary. 
If we desire to stand before the world 
as intent upon the maintenance of our 
Empire, and as the antagonist of the 
Slave Trade, then we must pay for it. 
To pretend that we are anxious to 
develop Imperially, to pretend that we 
are a great and philanthropic people, 
anxious to put down slavery, and then 
to stickle over £16,000 is, to my mind, 
illogical and contemptible. 


*(5.30.) Mr. BRADLAUGH: Sir, I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that the inclusion of this sum in the 
Vote is to be defended on the ground that 
it will tend to the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. 

Mr. JACKSON : I gave the mails as a 
subsidiary matter. 
Sir L. Pelly 


{COMMONS} 
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in the contract there is not a word 
directly or indirectly about giving anyone 
facilities for the suppression of the Slave 


Trade? If the mails are a subsidiary - 
matter, why is it that all mention of the » 


principal matter is omitted from the items 
stated? It is true that in the Treasury 
Minut2, put in as a preface to this 
contract, there is a reference—-almost ag 
vague as that which came from the 
Secretary to the Treasury—to the 
British Mail Service to Zanzibar estab- 
lished in 1873 asa useful auxiliary to 
the suppression of the Slave Trade. I. 


agree with the hon. Member who. last. 


spoke, that general. civilisation does 
gradually bring about the suppression of 
slavery ; but these subventions have 
nothing to do with that. The singling 
out of these Companies for the purpose of 
carrying letters from London to Zanzibar 
has nothing todo with that. You do not 
provide that, if a British Indian steamer 
comes across a dhow in the Red Sea or 
anywhere else, it has to go after it. I 
had not intended to take part in this 
discussion ; but I do think that the 
Secretary to the Treasury should not 
presume so much on the general credulity 
of the House and the country as to offer 
in defence of the inclusion of an item in a 
Votz in which it should not appear 
that though it has nothing to 
do with the question of the suppression 
of slavery, generally speaking, the carry- 
ing of correspondence between civilised 
people tends in that direction. I defy 
the hon. Member to read one clause in 
the contract in which the Slave Trade is 
mentioned, or a single line which says 
that the company is to give any kind of 


assistance to anybody pursuing slave 


dhows. I defy him to read a word in it 
which says that there is to be any infor- 
mation given, directly or indirectly, to 
anybody as to the transport of slaves in 
consideration of this Vote. I hope the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury—to 
whom we are often indebted for very 
agreeable explanations of financial policy 
—will add frankly to the information he 
has given us by saying that he does not 
defend the insertion of the item, and 
will leave it out next year. 

(5.35.) 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fur- 
GussoN, Manchester, N.E.): There is, no 


doubt, a great deal in’ what the :hon.. 
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Member has said ; but I would ask the 
Committee to recognise that, after all, 
this isa criticism as to form, It is 
objected that this contract, being for other 
purposes than the suppression of the 
Slave Trade, ought not to appear under 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade Vote. 
I, suppose the subsidy was originally 
given to the Steamship Company for 
carrying mails on this coast with the 
special object of aiding in the suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade, and that it 
has been allowed to continue in 
that form. In whatever form it 
appears, it is necessary. It is of the 
greatest importance that there should be 
speedy communication by mail steamer 
along this coast in order that Her 
Majesty's ships employed on the stations 
in that part of the world may communi- 
cate with the officers engaged in the 
suppression of the Slave Trade. I myself 
know of cases where information as to 
the probable movements of Slave Trading 
vessels has been carried by these mail 
steamers so as to lead to most important 
results. If such steamers were not 
employed I know of no way in which 
despatches from one station to another 
along this coast could be carried, except 
by a man-of-war. Undoubtedly, this 
country derives other advantages from 
this Mail Service than those connected 
with the suppression of the Slave Trade. 
I would, for instance, remind the Com- 
mittee of the great and growing interests 
which this country has on the Kast Coast 
of Africa, and how much more important 
it is now than it was in times past that 
we should have a regular and speedy 
service. This line conveys mails as far 
as Zanzibar, and there it connects with 
another Mail Service to the Cape of Good 
Hope, furnishing a regular communica- 
tion all down the East Coast of Africa. 
Surely hon. Members would not wish 
that this service should fall into the 
hands of foreign mail steamers 
—and the House has been told that 
the German Government pay a much 
larger subsidy to their mail line going 
down this coast than we pay ours. I 
venture to think that the House would 
not acquiesce in any proposal to hand 
over our communications in this direction 
to foreign mail steamers or to do any- 
thing which would render our Mail 


| Service less speedy and efficient than that 


ofany foreign country and less able to 
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successfully compete with the foreigner 
than we are in other parts of the world. 
It is because this mail contract is for the 
benefit of our commerce, and because I 
believe that the reasons which originally 
led to the establishment of the service on 
the East Coast of Africa continue to exist 
at the present day, that I hope the Com- 
mittee will assent to the Vote. 

*(5.42.) Mr. BRADLAUGH : Is there 
a word about this service in connection 
with the suppression of the Slave Trade 
in the contract ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: I do not 
think that that affects the matter. The 
assistance of the steamers in that direc- 
tion, though subsidiary, is extremely 
valuable. 

*Mr. J. MACLEAN (Oldham): I 
must say that I think the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman rather tends to 
show thatthissubsidy should nothave been 
included under the head of the suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade. We have heard 
a great deal about the value of the Mail 
Service on the East Coast of Africa,andone 
can readily understand that a Mail Service 
of that kind must be of great importance 
to us for the purpose of helping us to 
maintain our power in that part of the 
world as against our rivals. But it is. 
quite apparent from the speech of the 
hon. Member for North Hackney (Sir L. 
Pelly)—who has a right to speak with 
some knowledge on this question—that 
this service is really established for Im- 
perial and commercial purposes in the first 
instance, and only in a subsidiary degree 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade. 
My hon. Friend quoted to the House 
figures to show that the British India 
Company is actually now carrying on the 
service at a loss. It has lost at least 
£1,500 on each of the last five voyages. 
Does anyone believe the company is 
going to carry on the service at a loss for 
the purpose of suppressing the Slave 
Trade? The object of the company is to 
serve its own interest and the interest of 
the allied companies with whom it is 
working out there. It is plain that this 
service is intended to serve the com- 
mercial interests of the British East 
African Company. The steamers run to 
Mombassa and other ports, and it must, 
therefore, be to the interest of the East 
African Company to encourage the 
service. I think this subsidy was 
regularly included in the Suppression of 
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fraud onthe partof Sir Bartle Frere. Hav- 
ing been out in this quarter of the globe, 
he declared that by the establishment 
of a line of steamers we should be in- 
directly going some way towards sup- 
pressing the Slave Trade. I have not 
yet heard anything from the Treasury 
Bench as to the way in which the Slave 
Trade has been suppressed by the estab- 
lishment of this service. The Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs says that 
these steamers often carry information 
which enables British officers to intercept 
slave dhows ; but I would ask him if he 
can point to a single instance where one 
of these st2zamers has deviated from her 
course for the purpose of rendering 
service to Her Majesty’s Government in 
that way? No doubt the letters they 
carry give information. I am one of 
those who do not condemn what we are 
doing in East Africa ; but I say the 
House ought to have information as to 
what is being done, and there ought to 
be no attempt to smuggle through a 
subsidy for a Mail Service under the 
head of the Suppression of the Slave 
Trade. 

(5.45.) Mr. WADDY: We seem by 
degrees to be getting a little light 
thrown on this Vote. I do not think 
there is one of us who doubts that this 
item, instead of being an attack on the 
Slave Trade, is really a subsidy to a 
commercial company which appears to 
have two heads, one of which we are 
not allowed to deal with to-night, 


the defence of which is mainly con- | 


ducted with great ability and perfect 
fairnesss by the hon. and gallant Member, 
who is, I believe, a Director of the 
company. 

*Sir L. PELLY : Which company ? 

Mr. WADDY: The Imperial British 
East African Company. 

*Sm L. PELLY: Yes. 

Mr. WADDY: We areasked to grant 
a subsidy to a company which is a sister 
company to that I refer to on the plea 
that it is for the suppression of slavery, 
and it seems that the only connection it 
has with slavery is to be found in the 
argument that the more we cover the 
ocean with our own civilised vessels the 
less room there will be for others that 
are uncivilised, and the more informa- 
tion as to the doings of Slave 
Traders we shall obtain. 

Mr. J. Maclean 


{COMMONS} 
Slavery Vot2 by what I may calla pious to that argument you should subsidise 
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lines of steamers right round the coast | 


‘of Africa, off the coast of Guinea, and in | 


many other parts of the world. And it 
is said in support of the Vote, “Where 
would our Indian Empire have been if 
it had not been for these subsides to 
steamships, and where would our’ 
Australian Colonies have been?’ Well, 
what has all this to do with the 
suppression of the Slave Trade? No 
one doubts that, in regard to the general : 
spread of information, you can screw, 
the question of the Slave Trade/ 
in or twist it in; but the same 
thing might be done in the case of 
Samoa, and almost all other wild and. 
uncultivated parts of the world. I: 
protest against this item going under 
the head of the Suppression of the Slave. 
Trade when it really has nothing to do 
with it. There is nothing more decep- 
tive than to put down the Estimates in 
this way, and I strongly object to this 
sum of £16,000 being put under the 
head of the Slave Trade Suppression 
Services. 

(5.50.) Mr. JACKSON : May I make 
an offer to Gentlemen opposite? I will 
undertake that when the Estimates are 
framed next year the Mail Service Vote 
shall be removed from this heading and 
put with the general subsidies for these 
Services. I am sorry I cannot depart 
from what I have previously said as 
regards the original provision made on 
this subject. The Vote has occupied its 
| present position for a good many years, 
but T am just as anxious as any Member 
of the Committee to improve as far as 
possible the form of the Estimates, and 
I will undertake that next year the Votes 
shall be separated. 

Mr. WADDY: Do I understand that 
the hon. Gentleman agrees to reduce the 
item to its old amount? 

Mr. JACKSON: That is impossible. 
I daresay my right hon. Friend the Post- 
master General will raise an objection to 
what I have already undertaken. 

Mr. DILLON: I do not agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs that this 
is merely a question of form. An 
attempt is clearly being made in this 
case to smuggle through the Committee 
a large increase in a subsidy to a Steam- 





ship Company, under the pretext of sup- 
According 


pressing the Slave Trade, when it has 
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been made manifest that the real object 
of the increase is to facilitate the expan- 
sion of the East African Company’s trade. 
The course of the debate has shown 
clearly what an inconvenient and im- 
proper proceeding this is. We have been 
cut off from discussing the true purpose 
for which the money is required. We 
are asked to vote money for a contract 
which the House has not yet approved ; 
and when we look at the terms of the 
contract we see plainly that the main 
motive for the increase of the subsidy is 
not at all the suppression of the Slave 

Trade, but is in reality a political 
motive connected with the present posi- 
tion of Germany and England in Eastern 
Africa, and also with the development of 
the trade of the East African Company. 
We are asked to. believe that every 
subsidy having for its object to increase 
commerce and communication along the 
coast must necessarily tend to the sup- 

ression of thé Slave Trade. I utterly 
voy that general statement. Before we 
can judge of the effect of a trade, we 
must know what the nature of that trade 
is. Suppose we heard to-morrow that 
the goods that are shipped by the Com- 
pany are brought down to the coast on 
the backs of slaves. I would ask the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
whether none of these goods are brought 
down on the backs of slaves? 

*Sir L. PELLY: As the question is 
put to me, I beg to say J believe that 
nearly all the goods are brought down on 
the backs of slaves. I hope the Govern- 
ment may see fit to give some sort of 
subsidy or guarantee to a railway in 
view to assisting the Company in con- 
structing one, thus tending to supplant 
this use of slaves. 

- Mr. DILLON: To use an American 
expression, I have struck oil. I am ex- 
ceedingly grateful to the hon. and 
gallant Member for the frank and manly 
way in which he has answered the ques- 
tion. It is admitted by a Director of the 
company that the steamers of the com- 
pany we are asked to subsidise are en- 
gaged in shipping goods that are carried 
on the backs of slaves; and this is the 


Way in which, according to Members of 


the Government, we are discouraging the 
Slave Trade. 1 protest againt subsidising 
a company whose profits depend upon 
this infamous traffic. The attitude of 
the Government reminds me of ‘the 
VOL. CCCXLITI. [rarep sspms.] 
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time when a good many Members of this 
House did not see any harm in the 
slavery of the Southern States. To put 
this item vaguely befcre the Committee 
as one for the encouragement of com- 
merce on the East Coast of Africa is a 
preposterous attempt to deceive the 
vablia. The hon. and gallant Member 
hopes the Government will see their way 
to subsidise a railway. But the non- 
existence of the railway does not justify 
English merchants in getting goods 
carried down on the backs of slaves. - 
*Srm L. PELLY: The East African 
Company carry down nothing. © 

Mr. DILLON: We all know, Mr. 
Courtney, that the receivers of stolen 
goods do not steal them. 

*Smr L. PELLY : If there are receivers 
of these goods they are the English com- 
munity in London and elsewhere who 
purchase them. 

Mr. DILLON: Yes, but the English | 
community in London and elsewhere do 
not’ know who brought down these goods. 

*Sirr L. PELLY: Well, now I ‘tell 
them. 

Mr. DILLON: Let the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman set up a_ store 
in London and placard it “for the sale 
of goods brought down from the interior 
of Africa on the backs of slaves,” 
and see how many Englishmen will buy 
of him. If he wiil do it I will undertake 
to boycott the store. I say it is useless 
to talk of discouraging the Slave Trade 
when you are dériving a profit from the 
trade. This discussion has served a 
most useful purpose. It has shown us 
that, so far from being a mere matter of 
form, the introduction of this increased 
subsidy into the Slave Vote is an attempt 
to deceive the Committee. Under cover 
of a Vote for the Suppression: of the 
Slave Trade, we are asked to grant an 
increased subsidy toa company for the 
purpose of enabling them to develop the 
trade of the East African Company, 
which is a trade based entirely on slave 
labour. Under these circumstances, I 
think I am justified in appealing to hon. 
Members to oppose the subsidy. The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 
has offered to alter the Vote next year. 
I accept no such proposal. This Vote, 
in my opinion, ought not to be passed 
on its merits, and the least we can de- 
mand is that the Vote shall be postponed 
until the whole question can be'discussed. 

3G 
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Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster): I should like to take your 
ruling, Mr. Courtney, as to whether I 
shall be in order in making some reply 
to the many serious allegations which 
have been made against the Kast African 
Company with regard to the Slave Trade, 
as I am more or less in a position to 
answer them. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The conduct of 
the East African Company is not in 
question. AsI am speaking, I may be 
allowed to make a statement from my 
knowledge of past transactions respecting 
the point which has been raised. When 
I was at the Treasury, long before the 
establishment of the East African Com- 
pany, the question of the subsidy came 
up for consideration. It was then 
thought it ought to go under the Post 
Office Vote. The Postmaster General 
objected very strongly, as it was not an 
enterprise with which the Post Office 
had anything todo. The argument was 
used—-whether it was good or bad I do 
not say—that legitimate commerce was 
the best way to destroy the Slave Trade. 

(6.6.) Mr. HANBURY (Preston): 
I wish to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the mischief we are doing in 
dealing with the Slave Trade at all. 
There is no doubt whatever that by the 
way we have pottered with this question, 
and by the inefficient manner in which 
we have endeavoured to suppress the 
Slave Trade, we have done more harm 
than good. The miseries of these unfor- 
tunate slaves have been enormously in- 
creased by the vacillating and_half- 
hearted way in which we have acted. 
While making preparations for suppres- 
ing the Slave Trade, we have done every- 
thing to increase it and to add to its 
horrors. We are now asked to repeat 
exactly the same error. This line of 
steamers is carrying the goods brought 
down to the coast by slaves, and the 
result of increasing this subsidy will be 
that the quantity of goods carried by 
slaves will be increased and we shall 
have in the future an enormous addi- 
tional amount of slavery. If we are 
going to subsidise anything let it be a 
line into the interior. 

*(6.7.) Sm J. SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) : The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs has made a strong point about the 
immense utility of rapid communication 
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along this coast. When, however, we 


come to work it out, we find that these 


steamersare tocrawl along the coast at the 
enormous rate of 10 knots an hour. Yet 
we are told that they will be of immense 
assistance in the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. In reality, all the intelligence 
will be carried by the swifter German 
vessels. 

(6.9.) Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness): I wish to ask you, Mr. Courtney, 
as a point of order, whether, as two or 
three hon. Members have shown they 
are interested in this Vote, it will be 
competent for them to record their 
votes ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN: That is a matter 
for them to determine. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet): 
As I protested a good many years ago 
against British lives being placed in 
jeopardy by attempting to deal with the 
Slave Trade in so ineffectual a manner, 
I cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out expressing concurrence with what 
has fallen from my hon. Friend the 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury). I 
do not wish to raise any objection to the 
granting of legitimate facilities for 
communication in these regions ; but any 
grant in that direction ought, I think, 
to come under the Post Office Vote. I 
wish to protest once more against the 
ineffectual manner in which this subject 
of the suppression of the Slave Trade is 
dealt with, and against the lives of 
British sailors being risked in these 
enterprises. 


(6.10.) The Committee divided :— Ayes 
145; Noes 213.—(Div. List, No. 59.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

(6.27.) Sir G. CAMPBELL: I sup- 
pose it is competent for us, under this 
Vote, to discuss the conduct of any of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, who may besaid to 
have infringed the spirit of the action 
which has been taken against slavery. 
I wish to draw attention to the abuses 
which are said to have occurred on the 
East Coast of Africa in connection with 
compulsory labour. 


Toe CHAIRMAN: That is quite. 


irrelevant to the subject of the Vote. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I submit that 
this is a Vote for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade, 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: There is no pro- 
vision in the Vote for payment of money 
on the subject to which the hon. Gentle- 
man refers. 

(6.29.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, 
W.): I wish to ask the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs what steps the 
Government intend to take to see that 
the clause in the East African Company’s 
charter respecting discouragement of 
slavery is carried out ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That is not 
relevant. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I would point 
out that in the discussion which has 
taken place we have had statements 
bearing on the subject. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The question 
ought not to have been introduced into 
the debate at‘all. 

(6.30.) Dr. TANNER: We find in the 
Vote an item of £10,000 for the Church 
Migsionary Society ; and when we come 
to examine it we find that it means an 
allowance of £5 a head to this Society 
for the maintenance of liberated slaves 
handed over to the Society by Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Zanzibar. Now, I 
do not see why the Church Missionary 
Society in particular should receive this 
grant any more than the Gospel Propaga- 
tion Society or any other Philanthropic 
Association. Ido not think we should 
make any invidious distinction in matters 
of this kind. My purpose in referring to 
thesubject now is to endeavour to extract 
some information, and I hope the 
answer will be a satisfactory assurance 
that there is no intention to endow with 
State-aid any one Society more than 
another engaged in such work. Failing 
such an assurance, it may be my duty to 
move a reduction of the Vote. 

(6.33.) Mr. JACKSON: I think 
I may relieve the hon. Gentleman 
from any necessity of moving a reduc- 
tion on these grounds, No distinction 
whatever is made between Religious 
Bodies engaged in Missionary work. The 
Church Missionary Society have a station 
at this place, and they are willing to 
undertake the care of liberated slaves, 
and to provide for them until some 
means of livelihood is found. This is 
found to be the cheapest and readiest 
means of proceeding, and this grant is 
for the re-imbursement of the Society 
for the expense of carrying out its 
charitable work, This is as regards 
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Zanzibar ; but I believe a similar course 
is pursued in other parts of the world. 
No distinction is made between Religious 
Denominations. 

(6.34.) Dr. TANNER: Then I may 
take it that these liberated slaves may 
be apportioned among several Societies, 
who may share in the grant? 

Mr. JACKSON: That involves a 
question of whether they would be 
willing to enter into an arrangement. 
We, in the present case, have an arrange- 
ment. 

(6.35.) Dr. TANNER: If a modus 
propagandi has to be adopted, what 
is the position of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? Will the Government undertake 
to form the religious opinions of a 
number of people practically spreading 
the Gospel in a peculiar way, setting “ & 
number of sects in Africa all cordially 
hating each other, for the love of God? 
I think it would be better to abolish this 
Vote to the Church Missionary Society ; 
and if the Society is to carry on its 
work in foreign lands, as I am sure I 
hope it will, let that work be supported 
by voluntary subscriptions. It is a 
great mistake, [ think, to include in a 
Vote like this an item which may be 
interpreted in a manner that may give 
rise to differences of opinion it is well to 
avoid. I offer no opposition to any 
Missionary Society, but I do not think 
there should be even an appearance of 
invidious distinction in a grant of this 
kind. Accordingly, I hope that in the 
future this item may disappear from the 
Estimates, and that the Church Mission- 
ary work will be promoted in the only 
proper way by private subscriptions, 
which, considering the wealth of 
members of the Church, will no doubt 
be largely provided. 

(6.37.) Mr. WADDY: I understand 
that this is not a grant to a Church 
Society at all; but it is to meet the ex- 
penses of the feeding, clothing, and taking 
care of a number of released African 
slaves, taking charge of and maintaining 
them for a length of time until they can 
be otherwise provided for. Whether the 
amount of £5 a head is a proper amount 
is a point we might question ; but to the 
object of the Vote—the maintenance of 
these poor creatures—I do not think any 
of us will take exception. “Making 


‘them Christians,” says an hon. Friend 


near me. Well, that is not the worst 
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‘thing that can befal them, and certainly 
I will not accept that covert sneer. At 
the same time, I would suggest that there 
should be thorough impartiality in this 
respect. Other Societies, I understand, 
have acted as this Society has; for in- 
stance, for many years a Society at Sierra 
Leone has been so engaged. I hope the 
grant may be extended to other Societies 
carrying on elsewhere the same Christian 
work. 


(6.39.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): 
_ What is the meaning of maintenance? I 
imagine these people may be put in the 
way of earning a living in some way. I 
‘can understand the word maintenance as 
applied to children, or the old blind 
liberated Africans at Demerara, but I sup- 
for ordinary adults the maintenance 

1s only temporary ? 
Mr. JACKSON : That is so. Payment 
. is-made until they get something to do. 


* Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £128,920 (in- 
cluding an additional sum of £30,000), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
neceseary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1891, for 
sundry Colonial Services, including Expenses 
incurred under ‘ The Pacific Islanders’ Protec- 
tion Act, 1875,’ and certain Charges connected 
with South Africa.” 


(6.40.) Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL ‘ 
May I be allowed to submit to you, Sir, as 
a point of order, whether it is competent 
for Her Majesty’s Government to depart 
from precedent, and submit in these Esti- 
mates any number of Votes lumped to- 
gether under one amount, and whether it 
is open to any Member to move that the 
Votes should be divided as they formerly 
- were divided? In regard to these Colonial 
Votes, the practice of combining items 
has been carried to an excessive extreme, 
and so in regard also to the Diplomatic 
- and Consular Votes. 


Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
would not be entitled to make such a 
Motion now. The question isone for a 
Motion in the House, but not in Com- 
mittee. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: Can I not move 
that parts of the Vote be considered 
separately? 

Mr. Waddy 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
can go through the various items, but a 
Motion for dividing the Votes should be 
moved on going into Committee. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: I do not 
know whether the Government intend 
to proceed. with the discussion of a new 
subject now within a few minutes of the 
time for suspension of business. If the 
Government desire we should go on, I 
will proceed with the Motion of which I 
have given notice, to move a reduction of 
the Vote by £5,000, under Sub-head B, 
for the cost of a New Guinea steamer. 

Mr. WADDY: I rise to order. I 
wish to ask whether if the hon. Member 
now proceeds to discuss this item for the 
New Guinea steamer, that cuts us off 
from raising questions upon preceding 
items ; for instance, in reference to the 
steamer at Sierra Leone ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : If we proceed item 
by item, the discussion of a subsequent 
item will preclude returning to a previous 
item. 

Mr. WADDY: Then I would now 
ask for information in respect to the 
steamer at Sierra Leone. 

*Tar UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
For THE COLONIES (Baron H. de Worms, 
Liverpool, East Toxteth): There is 
nothing new arising on the Vote in respect 
to a steamer at Sierra Leone. It is main- 
tained for the purposes of the Governor 
of Sierra Leone, and I can afford the hon. 
and learned Gentleman no other informa- 
tion. It is required for the service of 
the colony and for purposes for which 
such a vessel is naturally and properly 
used. 

Mr. WADDY: Then it is used for 
carrying passengers and goods and for 
purposes to which the Governor may put 
it ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: It is not a 
passenger steamer; it is for the use 
of the Governor. It is necessary he 
should have a steamer on the coast, where 
there are numerous inlets and mouths of 
rivers, which, in the discharge of his 
duties to the colony, the Governor may 
desire. to visit. 

Commaxper BETHELL (Yorkshire, 
E.R., Holderness): As a point of order 
merely, I would ask you, Sir, whether 
when you put the Vote just now (which 
you state that we shculd be at liberty to 
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go through item by item) if I should 
‘ have chanced to catch.your eye, I should 
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have been entitled to proceed with the 
South African part of the subject straight 
away? — 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes; but whenan 
hon. Member has given notice of an 
Amendment to a particular item, it is 
convenient, I think, to call on him 
first. 

(6.45.) Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: 
Now that we have arrived so near the 
time for. closing discussion, I think I 
can hardly be expected to open a new 
subject. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That .the Chairman report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.—(Mr. Jack- 
son.) 


*Sir J. SWINBURNE: May I ask 
what takes place at 9 o’clock ? 


Mr. JACKSON : It is intended to pro- 
ceed with this Vote in Committee of 


Supply. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 


day next. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again this day. 


KEW AND PETERSHAM VICARAGE 
BILL.—(No. 229.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


(6.47.) Dr. TANNER: I do not like 
to interfere in the discussion of a Bill 
with which I have little acquaintance ; 
but it is possible that the Bill deals with 
a matter of too much importance to be 
passed over in silence. It has been 
sometimes the practice to introduce in 
these brief moments before the suspen- 
sion of business a Bill to carry out some 
clerical or other job, and to move a 
Second Reading bya simple nod. When- 
ever this occurs and I have the oppor- 
tunity, I feel it my duty to request some 
explanation, and I hope an explanation 
may be forthcoming in this case. It has 
b2en suggested to me in an informal way 
that the Bill is to provide for the division 
of an overgrown parish into two; but 
whether that is so or not, I think some 
explanation is due to us. I feel a natural 
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objection to these Bills of an ecclesiastical 
character, for, generally speaking, they 
result in providing a sinecure for some- 
body. Perhaps at 9 o'clock some 
Member of the Government: will be 
able to give us an explanation of the 
Bill. 


It being ten minutes to Seven of the » 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. . 


Debate to be resumed this day. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS ACT 
* (1889) AMENDMENT BILL--(No. 16.) 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PAUPER LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND) 
(OF FICERS’ SUPERANNUATION) BILL, . 
(No. 140.) 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave 
the Chair.” —(Mr. Johnston.) 


Dr. TANNER : I object. 


*Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I hope 
the hon. Member will not persist in ob- 
jecting to a Bill which has been intro 
duced by the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
and is designed to do justice to a number 
of deserving public servants in Ireland, 
many of whom are Roman Catholics. 
The Bill has the approval of both sides 
of the House. It formerly went up to 
the House of Lords, and was only dropped. 
by inadvertence. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I am 
informed that there are several points in 
the Bill that require further time for 
consideration. 


Committee deferred to Monday. 





SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Sir Jonn Mowsray reported from the 
Committee of Selection: That they had 
discharged Mr. Wharton from the 
Standing Committee on Trade (includi 
Agriculture and Fishing), Shipping, an 
Manufactures, and had appointed in sub- 
stitution Mr. Tapling. 

Sir Jonn Mowsray farther reported : 
That they had added. Mr. Lawson to the 
Standing Committee on Trade (including 
Agriculture and Fishing), Shipping, and 
Manufactures, in respect of the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill. 
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SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
(9.0.) Motion made, and Question 
proposed, “That Mr. Deputy Speaker do 
now leave the Chair.” 


(9.0.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : This 
evening gives us an opportunity of which 
we may well avail ourselves, to—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. PICTON : I wish to bring before" 
the House a grievance which is acutely 
felt by my constituents, namely, the 


effects of the Vaccination Laws in relation 
to the working of the Education Code in 
Leicester. It is well-known that 
Leicester has led the way in resisting 
the law of vaccination, a question on 
which, as we know, a Royal Commission 
is sitting. Comparatively few of the 
inhabitants have been vaccinated, and 
last year only 101 children or persons in 
the town underwent the operation. One 
result is that the School Board of 
Leicester experience great difficulty in 
obtaining in the town young persons 
as pupil teachers who have been vacci- 
nated ; and as the Education Department 
refuse to consent to the engagement of 
those who cannot produce a certificate 
of vaccination, the Board have been 
obliged either to employ incompetent 
persons or to seek for others beyond the 
town. I should like to point out the 
extreme hardship of this. In the first 
place, the choice of the School Board is 
unduly limited ; and, in the second place, 
it is most undesirable to have to select 
candidates whose parents live away 
from the town. A good deal of strong 
feeling exists on this matter in the con- 
stituency. The question is, have the 
Education Department any right to 
insist on the production of certificates of 
vaccination The Code does not say that 
the candidate shall produce such a 
certificate ; it only says that a certifi- 
cate of health shall be forthcoming. 
Therefore, I do not think the 
Department is justified in insisting 
on having certificates of vaccination. 
In places where smallpox is rife, such a 
certificate might be necessary as a pre- 
ventive, but Leicester is not in that 
position. For 18 years there has been 
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no epidemic of the kind there, and in 
such circumstances it is very hard that 
the Department should forbid the School 
Board acting in accordance with the con- 
victious of nine-tenths of the inhabitants. 


AllTI ask is that an exceptional case _ 


should be met by some exceptional le- 
niency and indulgence, and that some con- 
sideration should be shown for the views 
of the population of Leicester. Unless 
that is done, the School Board will con- 
tinue to have but a small choice, and 
they may be driven to cease appointing 
pupil teachers altogether. I trust that 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council for Education will give ‘me an 
intimation that some concession will be 
made in this matter. 

*(9.20.) Mr. JAMES ELLIS (Leices- 
tershire, Bosworth): I had no idea that 
this question would be brought on to- 
night; but I can assure the House that 
it is a very important matter, so far as 
Leicester is concerned. As Chairman cf 
the School Board there, I hold that the 
young ladies appointed as pupil teachers 
should have their homes in the town, 
and I think it is a very serious thing to 
bring a girl from a long distance and 
plant her in lodgings. If this rule is 
enforced by the Department it will cer- 
tainly end in our ceasing to emplcy 
female pupil teachers altogether. Such 
conduct as this on the part of the 
Department will only strengthen the 
opposition to vaccination. Personally, I 
am not against vaccination ; I have had 
my own children vaccinated, but I am 
sure you will not gain your end by 
attempting to force people to have 
their children vaccinated by public 
vaccinators. I am very confident also 
the Department ought not to interfere 
with the appointments of the Leicester 
School Board as they are doing. 

(9.26.) Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Lei- 
trim, S.): I wish to bring forth a mat- 
ter, the facts as to which are very brief. 
It is as to a charge made against Mr. 
Percy Magan, a Justice of the Peace, 
of fraud under the Arrears Act, he being 
accused of having received his full rent 
from a certain tenant named Power, and 
of having made a declaration by which he 
obtained a grant to which he was not 
entitled. Ihave asked several questions 
in reference to this matter, and before 
Easter I produced a document purporting 
to show that at the time of the application 
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to the Court the tenant (Bernard Clogher) 
owed two years’ rent, whereas he did not 
owe one farthing. The Attorney General, 
in reply at the time, said the person re- 
ferred to in the document was not the one 
as to whom my question had reference. 
But there is only one Bernard Clogher 
whose rent was £15, and I do not know 
to whom else the receipt can apply. I 
want a guarantee that the public money 
shall not be frittered away on men of the 
class of Mr. Magan, and I am willing 
now to lay before the Government fur- 
ther proof of the accuracy of the state- 
ment I have made. Of course, if the 
Government choose, they can screen Mr. 
Magan, who is one of their strong sup- 
porters, a Magistrate, and a member of 
various Coercive Associations. 

*(9.28.) Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL 
rok IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin 
University): The hon. Member has 
addressed to me several questions in con- 
nection with this matter. On the first 
occasion on which a question was put to 
me, I made the usual inquiries, and 
was informed that Mr. Magan, when 
this charge was first brought against him, 
wrote to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
requesting that an investigation might 
be made into the circumstances. The 
Lord Chancellor declined to order such 
an inquiry to be instituted on the ground 
that the matter had occurred in a De- 
partment over which he had no control. 
Mr. Magan then applied to the Land Com- 
missioners, who informed him that while 
they were quite ready to deal with cases 
under the Arrears Act, they could not 
make such an investigation as that for 
which he asked in the absence of any 
definite charge. After that the hon. 
Member sent me a receipt purporting 
to be for a half-year’s rent of a holding 
by a person of the name of Clogher 
at a yearly rental of £8 15s, and I 
promised to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the case. I wrote for and 
obtained a copy of the affidavits. on 
which the application was founded, and 
compared it with the receipt ; but I found 
that the two did not correspond, and 
when it is remembered that the applica- 
tion made to me was that I should direct 
criminal proceedings in the case because 
of a wrongful representation as to the 
amount of rent that was due, I think the 
House will agree with me that even 
the most speculative and adventurous 
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Attorney General who ever occupied the 
position I now have the honour to hold 
could not for one moment have enter- 
tained the idea of a criminal prosecution 
in such a caseas that. The hon. Member 
now suggests that the £15 a year was a 
penal rent. I cannot act on a suggestion of 
the kind. Without furtherand much more 
definite information it would be impos-— 
sible for me to take any further steps in 
the matter. 

(9.31.) Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
I desire to call attention to a matter of 
considerable importance to Ireland. It 
is a question which vitally affects the 
interests of the fishermen generally, but 
especially those on the Western Coast. 
It is doubtless in the recollection of the 
Committee that when Her Majesty’s 
present Ministers came into Office they 
made certain promises in regard to the 
question of the Irish fisheries and the 
harbour accommodation round the Irish 
Coast. They promised to send a Royal 
Commission to Ireland, and that promise 
was fulfilled, a Commission of three 
gentlemen having been appointed for the 
purpose. That Commission was in- 
structed to make inquiries into three 
different subjects, two of which I dé not 
intend to refer to, inasmuch as the 
Government have already taken some 
steps in the direction to which they 
relate ; but one of those subjects is that 
to which I am about to refer. The 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
promised that this particular matter 
should be thoroughly investigated, and 
that if the Report of the Commission 
were favourable to the proposed establish- 
ment of fishery harbours on the Irish 
Coast ‘action would be taken upon the 
matter. Well, Sir, the Report of that 
Commission was favourable to the 
establishment of fishery harbours, and I 
should like to hear from Her Majesty’s 
Government whether they intend to take 
any steps in the direction of carrying 
out the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, because, unless that is their 
intention, they will be placing themselves 
and the House in a falseposition before the 
country. Owing to the want of larger and 
better harbourson the Western Coast great 
difficulty is experienced in the prosecy- 
tion of the fishing trade, and the boats 
which are used by the fishermen are 
very small and inadequate. If they had 
better harbours, there is little doubt 
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that they would get lazer boats, which 
are needed to cope with the great waves 
of the Atlantic, with which the fisher- 
men have to contend in the pursuit of 
their hazardous calling. Boats of 40 
tons would be sufficient for their pur- 
pose, and the fishermen would feel safe 
in navigating them in the Atlantic 
Ocean. My object in calling the atten- 
tion of the Government to this matter 
is that they should feel the necessity of 
fulfilling the promise they have made on 
the subject, and should not allow it to 
be passed over. I am glad to see the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury in his place,and I should like to 
hear from him that the. Government 
intend to redeem the pledge they have 
made on this most important subject. 
*(9.33.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, 
W.): The subject to which my hon. 
and gallant Friend has just called atten- 
tion is- one in which the constituency I 
have the honour to represent is deeply 
interested. I cannot but regard the 
question he has raised as one of es- 
pecial importance to inhabitants of the 
western portion of Ireland. This har- 
bour question has been before the Irish 
public for a very long period, and 
although the Government have always 
been ready to make promises upon the 
subject, they have not been so ready to 
fulfil them. If the desire of the Govern- 
ment is to allay the discontent which 
undoubtedly prevails, and to concede 
necessary and just reform, I can 
hardly imagine any question which 
is more worthy of their attention than 
that of the construction of harbours on 
the South and West Coasts of Ireland. 
A few years ago my attention was 
especially directed to the want of har- 
bours on the Coast of Donegal. I 
happened to be for atime on Tory Island, 
and, owing to the stress of weather, found 
it absolutely impossible to get back to the 
mainland coast, on reaching which I 
could have reached home by train in the 
course of some few hours.. The con- 
sequence was that we had to take a 
steamer which conveyed us round the 
coast to Liverpool, whence we had to 
proceed to Holyhead and so cross to 
Dublin by steamer. I only mention this 
as an illustration of the want of har- 
bours on the Western Coast. The people 
along that coast use a very imperfect 
Class of boats, those known as coracles, 
Colonel Nolan 
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which are of insufficient size and con- - 


struction, and which, in bad weather, 
the people were unable to use at all. 
If they had better harbours, doubtless 
they would have a better description of 
boats, and would be enabled to prosecute 
their fishing enterprise under much more 
favourable circumstances than at pre- 
sent. 

(9.35.) Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): Before the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury answers the 
questions put to him by my hon. Friend, 
I desire to call attention to another 
matter which, I think, is germane to the 
question of Supply. 1 refer to the way 
in which two most important Votes 
have been lumped together by the 
Government, the result being to cause 
extreme confusion in the discussion of 
the subjects to which they severally 
relate. I refer especially to the case of 
the Votes of the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service as one of enormous import- 
ance, embracing the whole of the rela- 
tions of the British Empire with the 
rest of the world, and the same observa- 
tion may be made with regard to the Con- 
sular Vote, which affects the commercial 
relations of this country with every part 
of the globe. These two important 
subjects have hitherto constituted sepa- 
rate Votes, but the Government have 
thought fit, contrary to precedent, arid 
without consulting the House upon the 
subject, to put the two Votes together, 
and they also propose to take the 
Colonial and South African Vote in the 
same way as one proposal. I+ may 
remind the House that last year a 
pledge was given by the Government 
that the Diplomatic and Consular Votés 
should be brought before the House in an 
earlier period in the Session than hither- 
to, so that there might be better oppor- 
tunity of discussing the subjects to 
which they relate. ‘The Government 
have fulfilled that promise to the ear, 
but I very much doubt whether they 
have fulfilled it to the hope, because they 
were put down for the day immediately 
preceding the recent holidays. Every- 
body knows that it is unusual to bring 
forward important Votes immediately 
before and after the holidays. The 
Government, when questioned upon the 
subject, refused to inform us what they 
were going to put down for discussion on 
the days nearest to the holiday recess. 
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They said we should see their proposals 
on the Papers. Of course, hon Members 
might see the Papers if they chose to 
give up a portion of their holiday, but I 
did not see the Papers, and I understand 
that the late Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs went away under the 
impression that the Diplomatic and 
Consular Votes were not to be taken 
until the House should have a fair 
opportunity of considering them. The 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
shakes his head. I suppose he means by 
that that no such pledge was given. 
But, at any rate, that was the under- 
standing on the part of the late Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and the 
result was that many hon. Members 
who would have liked to bring 
forward important subjects connected 
with those Votes, were deprived of their 
opportunity of discussing those matters. 
The consequence was, that the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Votes, having been 
lumped together in the way I have 
described, were brought before an empty 
and languid House the first day before 
the holidays without notice having been 
given to hon. Members that they were 
to be so taken. The result was any- 
thing but a happy one, either for the 
House or for the Government, because 
the questions arising upon these Votes 
were only half discussed, and the 
hour arrived at which it was 
necessary to suspend the discussion. 
The Government have to-day followed 
a most deviating and uncertain course in 
regard to the proceedings in Supply. 
There was no definite intimation this 
morning that Supply would be taken. 
The whole Civil Service Estimates were 
put down with: the hope, I suppose, of 
running them through. I do not think 
this is a fair way of treating the House. 
Then Members who were interested in 
the Allotments Bill complained that it 
was sprung upon them in an unfair way, 
and it was postponed. The result was 
that if a discussion had not arisen on the 
question of Electoral Liabilities, thechances 
are that many of us who are interested 
in colonial questions would have found 
the Votes on which we wished to speak 
passed. This evening we find that 
the Movers of Amendments have run 
away, and consequently the Government 
are trying to get into Committee of 
Supply. One would have thought that 
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thé colonies might have had a Vote to 
themselves, and that the great subject of 
Africa might also have hada Vote. Her 
Majesty’s Government have, however, 
thought fit to lump together the Colonies 
and South Africa, and I very much doubt 
whether we shall have the opportunity 
of discussing the subjects we wish to 
raise. If we do discuss them we 
shall all have the terror of the Closure 
hanging over us. The lumping of these 
Votes together is really an abuse of the 
power of the Government, and is not 
fair treatment. 

*(10.7.) Sm T. ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., S.): I quite agree with the hon. 
Member as to the extraordinary way in 
which the Government have jockeyed the 
Committee in connection with these 
Votes, and more especially with regard 
to the Consular and Diplomatic Service 
Vote. I will take this opportunity 
of drawing attention to the condition 
of a people in whom perhaps the British 
public do not take a very great interest 
just now—the people of Samoa. I think 
the condition at which Samoan affairs 
have arrived gives me a good right to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government what is 
the policy of this country in relation to 
the Samoan Islands. The idea in Samoa 
to-day is that the British Government 
and the British officials in Samoa are 
determined to back up the policy of 
Germany in that part of the world. It 
is believed that the British officials in 
Samoa and all over the South Pacific have 
received instructions from home to do 
nothing except what the Representa- 
tives of the German Empire desire 
to be done. I do not know whether 
hon. Members remember what took 
place not so very long ago in Samoa, 
and led to the appointment of the 
Commission which has recently termi- 
nated its labours with about the 
same amount of success as generally 
seems to attend the labours of such 
august bodies. It is the old story of 
land-grabbing—that extraordinary craze 
for robbing weaker people which seems 
nowadays to have received an addi- 
tional impetus in Europe, and which 
seems to prevail with particular vigour 
in connection with the foreign policy 
of the German Empire. The Germans 
went to Samoa some years ago. They 
began, I believe, by carrying out. mis- 
sionaries to the natives, and they 
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finished by robbing the people of their land. 
That-is the general result from the im- 
portation of civilisation in these countries, 
and the Germans succeed in this as well as 
other people have succeeded. They robbed 
the Samoans of the land, obtaining it 
from the chiefs under all sorts of frivolous 
and ridiculous pretexts. The chiefs gave 
these German gentry the right to culti- 
vate the land, and the Germans looked 
upon that as giving them the fee-simple, 
which the chiefs, as a matter of fact, had 
no right togive. The Germans occupied 
the land and commenced to establish a 
hard-and-fast system of despotism, and, 
in the end, the natives found themselves 
driven in desperation to take up arms 
against the “German Colonists,” 
as they called themselves, but as 
they really were, invaders. They came 
to hostilities, and Mataafa, one of the 
chiefs, defeated the Germans—these 
great German soldiers had to turn tail 
from native warriors armed only with 
old guns and primitive spears. After 
their victory the natives acted with 
their usual kindliness, and _ instead 
of exterminating the colonists allowed 
them to live there quietly. Their 
reward was the sending of a German 
fleet to shell their villages, but then the 
Americans intervened. The natives 
‘relied on the protection of England, but 
the English, of course, did not want to 
interfere with the Germans’ little game, 
and would not give the natives any 
assistance. However, as I say, the 
Americans came to the assistance of 
the people of Samoa, and_ things 
were peacefully righted, greatly to 
the credit of the United States. 
What I should like to know from 
Her Majesty’s Government is, What 
is the policy they intend to pursue 
in regard to the Samoan Islands— 
what instructions have they given to 
the High Commissioner in the Western 
Pacific, and what instructions the 
British Consul in the Samoan Islands has 
received? Are your Representatives in 
that part of the world to follow the 
dictates of the German Government— 
because it seems to me to be generally 
admitted nowadays that Kngland has 
to play second fiddle to the Germans. 
From my general study of the Samoan 
question, I think the interests of humanity 
requires that England, if she plays 
second fiddle to anybody in Samoa, should 
Sir T. Esmonde 
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play second fiddle to the Americans, 
and not the Germans. The people 
of this country are very anxious to 
put slavery down in Africa, and 
perhaps the House will be surprised 
to learn that at this very moment 
there exists in Samoa quite as evil a 
system of slavery—though perhaps 
not on so large a scale—as anything to 
be found in Africa. On one island there 
are no fewer than 4,000 slaves, and I 
believe that on the other islands, where 
there are large cocoanut plantations, there 
are also large numbers of slaves. Now, 
we have voted money to put down 
slavery in Africa, and I should very 
much like to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have given support 
to the Germans in their slave-owning 
operations in Samoa. In the Southern 
Pacific there are schooners carrying the 
German flag going to the different islands, 
inducing the natives to go on board, and, 
then, on various pretexts and with the 
connivance of the chiefs, putting the 
natives in the hold and sailing away with 
them to the plantations to work as slaves. 
I have been on board these slave 
schooners, and have seen where the 
slaves are manacled, and kept in chains 
until landed at the plantations. It 
is monstrous that, for some political 
or diplomatic reason, this country 
should shut its eyes to a condition 
of things so bad as this in the 
South Sea Islands, when it is perfectly 
able to prevent it—or, at any rate, to 
alleviate the condition of these kidnapped 
natives. Iam not particularly interested 
just now in the extension of the British 
Empire, but though, while the present 
condition of things prevailing between 
England and Ireland exists, I am no 
Imperialist and certainly no jingo, I 
must say I think it would be preferable 
to have the Samoans under the protector- 
ship of England than under that 
of Germany. The natives hate the 
Germans, and the treatment they 
have received from the Germans justifies 
their dislike. Most of the natives would 
be quite ready and willing to be pro- 
tected by the British flag, and it is for 
Her Majesty’s Government to consider 
whether their secret or open obligations 
towards the German Government will 
allow them to interfere to prevent the 
system of land grabbing that is going on 
all over the Southern and Western 
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Pacific by the Germans. In Australia 
there is growing up a very strong feeling 
indeed against this German encroach- 
ment, and if the Germans are allowed to 
continue in their present course, it will 
end. in a state of feeling in Australia 
and New Zealand which will certainly 
not conduce to the welfare of the British 
Empire in this part of the world. If I 
were an Englishman I would certainly 
urge Her Majesty’s Government to con- 
sult the wishes of the colonists in these 
matters, and to take measures to prevent 
the Germans from occupying these 
islands, seeing that the Australians and 
New Zealanders regard such an occupa- 
tion as a standing menace to their pro- 
gress and development. This is, per- 
haps, not the time to make any appeal 
to right hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
protect the Samoans against the treat- 
ment to which they have been subjected 
bythe Germans. But I do think that even 
from an ordinary feeling of humanity the 
House ought to express a desire that an 
end should be put to this system of slavery 
and persecution in the Southern Pacific 
which I have described. 

(10.15.) Mr. JACKSON: The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
raised a very interesting question 
in which I know he takes considerable 
interest, aud he was supported in his 
observations by the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. A. Webb). All I wish 
to say on the general question of har- 
bours is this, that so far as I can judge of 
them, from my own personal observations 
and from what I have read in the papers, 
a considerable amount of that which has 
been expended in this ‘direction in the 
past has not been wisely expended. It 
is, however, well to bear in mind that on 
this matter, the Board of Works and 
those who have been responsible for 
deciding what work should be done have 
been proceeding by steps. Though fish- 
ing by the use of large boats is impractic 
able in many instances where those small 
piers have been built because of in- 
accessibility at certain states of tide, at 
the same time it is well to remember that 
these small piers do answer for ordinary 
purposes. ‘The money, therefore, has not 
been entirely thrown away. So far as I 
can judge, if fishing is to be carried on 
successfully in this part of Ireland, it can 
only be by large boats; for these 
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access must be given to the harbours. 
I was much gratified to find in what a 


workmanlike manner the fishing industry 


is carried on at those places where 
facilities have been given for the use of 
large boats, and I should be much more 
hopeful of the future of this industry at 
such points than at the points . to 
which reference has been made. As the 
House knows, there is to be a large ex- 
penditure on. railways in Ireland, and 
such an expenditure is a preliminary to 
the improvements of the fishing industry, 
as there has always been a want of means 
to carry the fish caught to market. The 
Government are endeavouring to deal 
with that want, and I think it would be 
desirable to wait and see the effect of 
connecting the existing harbours with 
inland districts by direct lines of rail 
before extending the system of harbours. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy emptied 
the vials‘of his wrath on the Government 
for having made certain changes in the 
Estimates this year, and he complained 
that the opportunities for discussing the 
Votes have been contracted. Well, I 
confess the impression left in my mind 
by the hon. Member’s speech was, that 
whilst he complained of want of oppor- 
tunity, there was nothing more distasteful 
to him than to take the opportunities 
when they came. Tonight the House 
has had an opportunity of discussing the: 
Estimates, and yet the hon. Baronet does 
not seem to care to avail himself of it. 
Sir G. CAMPBELL: I am quite ready. 
Mr. JACKSON: I am glad of that, 
because the Government has been waiting 
for some time; and I, therefore, appeal to 
the House that we may now be allowed 
to go into Committee of Supply, and 
really make some substantial progress. 
*Carrain VERNEY : I beg to call atten- 
tion to a grievance from which the in- 
habitants of the Isle of Anglesey suffer. 
There is an old Act of Edward VI. which 
prevents the holding of Quarter Sessions 
in any town in Anglesey except the 
ancient town of Beaumaris. Great in- 
convenience is the result. The County 
Council and the Quarter Sessions have 
unanimously appealed to the Government 
for assistance in placing Anglesey on the 
same footing as other counties in 
to Quarter Sessions, to enable the Home 
Office to name some other town for 
Quarter Sessions if thought desirable. 
The Grand Jury have, again and again, 
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unanimously requested that this old Act, 
the reading of which would throw the 
House into fits of laughter, may be re- 
pealed, and the county would experience 
great satisfaction if the First Lord of the 
Treasury would give us an assurance 
that, if the hon. Member for Anglesey 
brings in a Bill to repeal this ridiculous 
old Act, the Government would offer no 
opposition, but give facilities for its 


passing. ; 

(10.1.) Dr. FITZGERALD (Long- 
ford, S.): Iam very astonished my hon. 
Friend (Sir T, Esmonde) has received no 
reply upon the important question he 
brought before the House. In past times 
we have protected you from the en- 
croachments of other Powers. We hear 
a good deal about the integrity of the 
Empire, but it would appear, from the 
silence of the Government to-night, that 
even now we, the Irish Members, have 
more care for the integrity of the British 
Empire than you yourselves, I am 
bound to say that if you would only 
settle our little difficulties in Ireland we 
are prepared, evenat the eleventh hour, 
to protect you from Germany and such 
other powers. But I have a little 
grievance left,and I regret very much 
that the learned Attorney General for 
Ireland is not in his place, because I 
would like him to assist me in putting 
anend to an abominable outrage that 
has been committed in Ireland, in the 
name of the law, upon dumb animals, 
who have no power to protect themselves. 
In times gone by we heard about outrages 
which were committed in Ireland by 
foolish and misguided men upon the 
tails of animals. I am going to bring 
before the House the questionof anoutrage 
which has been committed, and which is 
being committed in Ireland every day, 
under the very noses of the police, upon 
the heads of animals. The other day the 
Attorney General for Ireland told me 
that the hideous operation which is 
called dishorning of cattle is illegal in 
England, that someone was prosecuted 
before the High Court of Ireland, and 
that the operation was als» proved to be 
illegal in Ireland. Some other -Court 
has decided in another case that the 
operation is not, after all, illegal, and the 
Attorney General said he has given in- 
structions to the police to bring another 
case into Court in order that the matter 
may be decided. If the Attorney 

Captain Verney 
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General had taken me into his confidence 
I could have taken him to a place 
half-a-mile from a police station in 
Ireland where he could find the 
mangled skulls of 160 cattle, 
Apparently the police have told the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman that 
they cannot find a case in the whole of 
Ireland to bring before the Courts. It 
is thought by many that the operation of 
dishorning beasts is simply cutting off 
the horns. It is nothing of the kind. 
I determined to be present at an opera- 
tion, and some time ago I was present. 
I saw a two year old bullock tied up by 
head, tail, and legs, and held down by 
six men. Three of the men, who had 
previous to the operation been cleaning 
out a cesspool, and who looked like men 
who would have had no fear in going to 
the lower regions if they had had one or 
two more glasses of whisky—they had 
had three or four glasses of whisky 
before the operation—recoiled from their 
operation, left the operator in the lurch, 
and went back to their work, which no one. 
will admit is pleasant work. The unfortu- 
nate animal’s howls were like the howls 
which are said to proceed from a place 
which I will not describe. It wriggled 
in every muscle, and the two men who 
remained demanded that the operator 
should cease, in what one of them 
described as his bloody work. I will one 
day place in the library the horns that 
were taken from this unfortunate 
animal, and I think any hon. Member 
who will examine them will satisfy 
himself that, although cattle were given 
to us for our use, they were not given to 
us to torture them. I think any hon. 
Member who has a particle of humanity 
in his heart will join me in iemanding 
that the Law Officers of the Crown in 
Ireland shall instruct their police to 
desist, at least for a time, froma political 
operations, and take a walk into the 
country lanes, where they will find hun- 
dreds of animals being tortured in the 
way I have described. 2 

Mr. WADDY : There isa matter which 
Iam very anxious to take this opportunity 
of mentioning. Next year weare to have 
a Census, and it has been suggested that 
we should repeat the experiment which 
was made for the last time in the year 
1851, when a Religious Census was taken, 
It seems to me impossible to get from 
the Government any definite statement 
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as toa Religious Census, and anyone who 
has studied the Report made in 1851 by 
Mr. Horace’ Mann will admit that a 
more judicial paper than that it 
would perhaps be difficult, if not 
impossible, todraw up. I do not propose 
to acgue the question of the desirability 
or undesirability of taking a Religious 
Census: my anxiety, and the anxiety of 
many people in the country, at present, is 
to know whether the Government pro- 
pose to take any such Census or not, and 
if itis so proposed to know what is the 
mode to be adopted. There are two 
modes in which a Religious Census may 
be taken. It is suggested, on the one hand, 
that the proper course would be simply 
to go round to people’s houses, and at the 
time that you take down the names and 
addresses, ages, sexes, and so forth, take 
down the people’s own statement of 


-what they themselves believe, if they 


believe anything. To that there is a 
strong — Assuming, for a 
moment, that a Religious Census is 
desirable, as to which I express no 
opinion, we should endeavour first to 
ascertain the relative strength of the 
different religious denominations, and 
what,in my opinion, is far more important, 
the strength of the whole combined. It 
is notorious that there are at this 
moment in the country a large number 
of persons who do not in reality profess 
to have any religion at all. No doubt, 
if we went tosuch people they would say 
they belong to the Church. In Ireland 
such people would probably say they 
belonged to the Catholic Church, and in 
Scotland they would most likely say 
they belonged to the Church which is 
the Established Church for all practical 
purposes of that country. But we do 
not care for the purpose of ascertaining 
the truth what people choose to call 
themselves in order to get rid of the 
question when Ban by an investigator. 
The question, if it is to be settled at all, 


- should be settled on the principle of 


ascertaining what the people'are, and not 
merely what they say they are. I, 
therefore, wish to point out to the 
Government that there is only one way 
in which we can arrive at an approxi- 
mate result. Ido not say that even by 


-it'we shall arrive at the. truth, because 
we never’ can tell whether a man’s! 
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- of their views on the matter. I know 
. well what are the arguments pro and con 
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ions aré hypocrisy or truth; tut 
the ‘system adopted in 1851 was that of 
ascertaining how many persons really do 
attend at the churches, chapels, or meet- 
ing-houses of the various denominations 
throughout the land. The result of that 
system was to ascertain, at all events, 
those who not merely had the desire to 
call themselves something, but the num- 
ber of those who had attached themselves 
to some definite form of worship. Ifa 
Religious Census is to be taken, it is of 
the greatest importance that it should be 
taken on the principle and in the man- 
ner adopted in 1851. I know very well 
what was the argument used when 
results appeared’ which had not been 
expected. One right rev. prelate said 
that the result had been an unfair 
one in re to one particular 
church, because the Sunday was wet. 
How far that affected the peculiar reli- 
gious views of one church more than 
another I am not able to say, but I think 
we may take it for granted that rain is 
as potent a liquifier for one denomina- 
tion as for another, and’ they must 
all take their chance. If you were to 
take the Census in the way I first men- 
tioned it would simply be a delusive and 
misleading operation. If, on the other 
hand, you take it in the way I advocate, 
I do not say it will be accurate, because 
you never can get ic accurate, but it will, 
at all .eyenis, represent the true state of 
facts with regard to the number of per- 
sons who are worshippers at particular 
places of worship throughout the land. 
I have endeavoured to avoid saying one 
word which would appear to be of a 
party or sectarian spirit, and I would 
most earnestly urge on Her Majesty’s 
Government that they should not allow 
this operation to be made the means of 
misleading the country with regard to the 
actual total number of persons professing 
to belong to any particular church or 
denomination ; and that they should not 
allow themselves in any way to be made 
the instruments af any partisan feeling 
which may lead to the misrepresentation 
of the strength of one Church to the dis- 
paragement of any other. 
*(10.53.) Mr. W. H. SMITH:: In 
answer to the remarks of the hon. and 
llant Member for North Bucks, I invite , 
im to present the Bill to which he has 
referred to the consideration of the House 
when it will certainly receive the res- 
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pectful consideration of the Government. 
As to the observation of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Waddy), I 
assure him that I am entirely ignorant 
of the intentions which have been 
ascribed to the Government in relation 
to the Census. A Bill dealing with the 
question, will, however, be presented to 
the consideration of the House, and 
it will be for the House itself to 
determine on what principle the Census 
will be taken. There is no desire on the 
part of the Government to take any 
unfair advantage of any religious body. 
I would now make another appeal to hon. 
Members to allow the Government to 
proceed to business. The House is 
aware that progress is required with the 
Estimates. We are most anxious to make 
progress with Supply, and we had every 
reason to believe that we might do so 
this evening. 

*(10.55.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aber- 
deen, E.): I am very sorry I cannot 
yield to the appeal of the right. hon. 
Gentleman, but there is one matter 
which I wish to bring under the atten- 
tion of the Government, and which I 
cannot refer to on the Estimates. We, 
in Scotland, are constantly complaining 
that we have no access to the Secretary 
for Scotland, but I hope my appeal will 
not fall on dull years, so long as the 
First Lord of the Treasury is in his place. 
Last year, when we were discussing 
Local Government in Scotland, we. di- 
rected the attention of the Government 
to the exceptional condition of land tenure 
in the North East of Scotland in regard 
to fishermen’s dwellings. Her Majesty’s 
Government then undertook that the 
matter should receive their consideration 
this Session, though they were unable to 
say that anything would be done this 
Session. I am hopeful, however, now 
that such-great progress has been made 
with the general business of the 
House, that some opportunity may be 
given for the discussion of the question. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate, in reply to a question I 
recently addressed to him, said he was 
unable to make any statement with 
regard to a certain case which is sub 
judice ; but I think there can be no 
objection to my calling attention to that 
case as an illustration. It is one in 


which a fisherman has built, on the. 


ordinary tenure on the North-East coast, 
Mr. W. H. Smith 
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property to the value of £280. The 
tenure is extremely doubtful, and it has © 
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been held generally, I think, in the 
Scotch Courts that the ground landlord 
is entitled to turn out the occupier at his 
pleasure by giving an intimation of 
ejectment. . An intimation of ejectment 
has been given.in the case of this poor 
man, and, as far as we can see 
at present, he will be deprived of his 
property. I only call attention to the 
case as an illustration; but I may say 
that we cannot be responsible for what 
will occur if ejectiments of this kind take 
place. The Government. have given us 
to understand that the question of the 
tenure of fishermen’s dwellings will be 
dealt with, and there is a rapidly ex- 
tending feeling that these people are 
being neglected. If ejectments take 
place, it will probably be necessary to 
send gunboats. The people are 
beginning to think that without an 
agitation they will get no _ relief. 
I hope that now that I have again had the 
opportunity of bringing this matter for- 
ward, a matter which is indeed of pressing 
importance, that it will receive some 
attention at the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I have felt it my duty 
to bring the matter forward even though 
to the delay of business, with which 
the Government are anxious to proceed ; 
and | think the nature of the grievance, 
in which huodreds of industrious, quiet, 
law-abiding men are concerned, justifies 
me in availing myself of this opporta- 
nity. 

11.0.) THe LORD ADVOCATE 
(Mr. J. P. B. Ropertson, Bute) : The hon. 
Member has referred to one particular 
case which he has also pressed upon my 
attention within the last few weeks, and 
as to which I then informed him that 1 
considered myself precluded from making 
reply while judicial proceedings were 
going on. I am not aware that the bar 
against present discussion has been 
removed by any judicial decision, and, 
accordingly, I abstain from any discus- 
sion of that particular case. The hon. 
Member has said that there area number 
of occupiers on the North-East coast of 
Scotland who ought to have a more fixed 
tenure than they at present possess; 
and my impression on this subject may 
be expressed in a very few words, 
and will absolve the Government 
from any further undertaking in the 
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matter. I agree with the hon. Member 
in thinking that it is most desirable that 
the fishermen resident on the North-East 
coast of Scotland should have as per- 
manent a tenure of their holdings as is 
consistent with existing engagements on 
their part. The hon. Member suggests 
that legislation is necessary ; but that I 
doubt, according to the information I at 

resent possess. I find, on investigation 
into circumstances that have been re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member and others, 
thaf upon a number of the larger pro- 
perties on the North-East coast of Scot- 
land, where fishermen are resident in 
large numbers, opportunities have been 
offered to the tenants by proprietors for 
obtaining titles of permanence, either by 
long leases or by feus which are of a most 
complete character. The hon. Member 
demurs to that statement; but I must 
adhere to it in regard to some of the 
large estates —— 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: Some. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : Yes, some. 
We must take things by steps. Hon. 
Members must accept that method of 
argumentation. On some of the large 
estates where these opportunities were 
offered there was not that alacrity to 
take long titles which might have been 
expected from the representations made. 
*Mr. ESSLEMONT : Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to say that 
I agree with him to this extent; that 
although on some of the properties this 
opportunity has been given, these fisher- 
men have invariably said that the con- 
ditions laid down by the proprietors who 
offered these opportunities were such as 
they found impossible to accept. But 
even if the right hon. Gentleman were 
right and some offers were made, why 
should these men, tied to a particular 
harbour by the nature of their employ- 
ment, be compelled to have no tenure at 
all or take the inequitable conditions 
proposed to them ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I will 
leave to the judgment of the House 
whether this is a proper interruption— 
interposing withan argument in the midst 
of my reply to the speech the hon. Gen- 
tleman has made. The hon. Gentleman 
assumes in his interpellation that the 
conditions were inequitable, but I say 
they were not. We are at variance, but 
I shall be prepared to make good my con- 
tention in a discussion of these proposals, 
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I challenge the hon. Gentleman to point 
out one of the conditions having the 
character he ascribes to them. Accord- 
ingly, I say his case must fail; there is 
no case for legislative interference, so 
long as the offers of permanent title, un- 
accompanied by inequitable conditions, 
were made to these fishermen who de- 
clined to avail themselves of such offers. 
But Ido not dwell upon that and for 
this reason: I think it is desirable both 
in the interests of landlords and tenants 
that there should be a title, and I hope 
that a conference in a more amicable 
spirit than is suggested by a Parlia- 
mentary discussion of the present nature 
may take place, and that some terms may 
be arranged between landlord and tenant. 
Iam notaware that any attempt has been 
made to discuss the matter on that foot- 
ing, and I rather think too much alacrity 
has been shown to change the venue to 
Westminster, and to treat this as a 
Parliamentary matter, unaccompained 
by that information as to local re- 
quirements and local opinion which 
ought to be the foundation of any 
application to Parliament. I do not wish 
to treat the matter in any arbitrary or 
imperative sense. I recognise the de- 
sirableness of removing the difficulty ; 
but it is more a matter for amicable 
solution than Parliamentary debate. Nor 
do I think we advance matters much by 
continuing a discussion brought on in 
this impromptu way. The hon. Member 
has referred to some other topics in re- 
lation to harbours, upon which I do not 
feel called upon to reply, as they do not 
concern the Department for which I am 
specially responsible. 

(11.8.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): Ido not think the First 
Lord has any just cause for complaint if 
Members take up time on this a Friday 
night, which is usually devoted to sub- 
jects in which private Members are 
interested. By a mere accident those 
Members who have notices on the Paper 
are not ready to bring them forward, and 
so the time is not occupied in the usual 
way. Weare not, however, taking up 
Government time, but private Members’ 
time. There is a subject which, I think, 
is of more interest than any other set 
down for any Tuesday or Friday dis- 
cussion, which I will take the oppor- 
tunity to mention, though I would not 
do so if I had an assurance that Class 
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VII. of the Civil Service Estimates would 
be reached within the next fortnight. 
There isa special reason for referring to 
the Western Highlands and Islands 
Commission. lt is a matter which was 
referred to in the Queen’s Speech, and is 
of very considerable importance to the 
Western Highlands. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: That is 
the subject of a Motion, notice of which 
is on the Paper for Committee. The 
hon. Member cannot bring it on now. 


*(11.10.) Mr. WILLIAM HENRY 
SMITH rose in his place and claimed to 
move “That the Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” , 


(11.10.) The House divided :— Ayes 
115; Noes 60.—(Div. List, No. 60.) 


Question put accordingly. 


(11.20.) The House divided :—Ayes 
128 ; Noes 61.—(Div. List, No. 61.) 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £128,920 (in- 
cluding an additionalsum of £30,000), be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
todetray the Charge whichwill come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1891, for sundry Colonial Ser- 
vices, including expenses incurred under ‘ ‘The 
Pacific Islanders’ Protection Act. 1875,’ and 
certain Charges connected with South Africa.’’ 

(11.30.) Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: 
I must say I doubt the expediency of the 
First Lord of the Treasury closuring us at 
half-past 11 on a private Members’ 
night. I am, however, ready and willing 
to go on with this Vote. I desire to 
move a reduction of £5,000. This Vote 
is the result of an agreement be- 
tween the Government and Queensland 
with regard to New Guinea, and I ob- 
ject altogether to the arrangement by 
which New Guinea is placed under the 
administration of Queensland.’ It has 
been annexed under pressure from 
Queensland ; but, having been annexed, it 
ought to be administered by the Home 
Government, and we ought not to allow 
ourselves to be used as a catspaw to enable 
Queensland to carry on certain industries 
there. The Queensland Government, in a 
rough and overbearing manuer, insisted on 
theannexation of New Guinea. Iremember 


Mr. Caldwell 
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an eloquent passage in a speech by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, in which he de- 
nounced the handing over of the popu- 
lation to a Colonial Administration, yet 
that is what we are now doing. In 


1885, “after the death of Sir Peter 


Scratchley, the Government did not ap- 
point. an independent administrator. 
They selected a gentleman whose con- 
duct has since been condemned by the 
Queensland Government. This gentle- 


-man proclaimed that British New Guinea, 


being an appanage of Australia, was 
destined ultimately for the white race. 
That meant, of course, that the natives 
are to be turned out to make room for 
the whites. In the last Blue Book (page 
629) we are told that Sir Anthony Mus- 
grave stated that the incursion into New 
Guinea of prospectors for gold had been 
unwisely encouraged under the régime of 
the late Commissioner. I admit that the 
Government have now appointed a better 
qualified administrator. Sir W. Mac- 
gregor, who is perhaps more fitted to be 
an explorer and naturalist than an ad- 
ministrator, is, at any rate, a fair and 
honest man. But his administration is 
altogether starved, the sum set apart for 
it being very inadequate. This is the 
result of the contemptible bargain made 
by the Government with Queensland. 
For £15,000 a year, guaranteed by the 
colony for the cost of administration, New 
Guinea is made subject to Queensland. 
Sir W. Macgregor found it impossible to 
keep out of New Guinea prospectors and 
settlers, and I am afraid he has been 
obliged to punish the natives for offences 
which the white people have provoked by 
their unjustifiable acts. I deliberately say 
that Queensland ought not to be intrusted 
with the control of dark races. I am 
sorry the Member for East Mayo is not 
present. Only yesterday he denounced 
the usage to which the dark races have 
been. subject during the last few years. 
In the Blue Book there is ample proof 
that many of the people of New Guinea 
have been kidnapped and_ unfairly 
treated. According to the Report of 
the private secretary of the late Sir 
Peter Scratchley, the offences committed 
by the blacks are attributable to the 
direct and aggressive provocation of the 
whites. The latest Blue Book that has 
been issued on this question contains an 
official Report which is dated 1887, and 
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states that. the hostilities that have oc- 
curred in New Guinea have been pro- 
voked by the white man himself, and 
that every native in the service of the 
white man has been either kidnapped or 
has been entrapped into the service by 
false statements. I am free to admit 
that measures have now been taken to 
put a stop to this objectionable traffic. 
But we have the most conclusive evidence 
that in the years 1885, 1886, and 1887, 
an unjustifiable traffic was being carried 
on by the people of Queensland against 
the people of New Guinea. I believe 
the traffic will be put an end to alto- 
gether in the year 1891, and that already 
a great improvement of affairs has been 
secured. It was our own Special Com- 
missioner who said that, directly or in- 
directly, provocation has come from our 
side. As we have been induced to annex 
New Guinea we are responsible for the 
protection of the natives against injus- 
tice from our own colonists. I beg to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £5,000, 
which is our contribution towards this 
New Guinea steamer. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item B, £5,000 (New Guinea 
Steamer) be omitted from the Vote.”— 
(Sir George Campbell.) 


*(12.1.) Baron H. pp WORMS: Sir, I 
think the Committee will agree with me 
that the hon. Member who has 
just addressed the House at such length 
has not urged any reason at all for the 
reduction of the Vote which he has just 
moved. The hon. Gentleman went into 
a very long, and, if I may be allowed to 
say so, a somewhat discursive and 
irrelevant argument as to what happened 
in New Guinea some years back ; but as 
the hon. Gentleman is dealing with the 
Administration of New Guinea at the 
present time, logically, I think, he ought 
to have made out a case against the 
present Administration. 


(12.2.) Sir G. CAMPBELL: I quoted 
from the latest Blue Books presented to 
Parliament. 


*(12.3.) Baron H.pe WORMS : The hon. 
Gentleman, in his rhetorical efforts, 
showed that he had not thoroughly 
mastered the details of the case, for he 
spoke of the action taken against a 
civilised population. 
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Sr G. CAMPBELL: Comparatively 
civilised. 
*(12.4.) Baron H. pe WORMS: Is the 
hon. Gentleman aware that a very large 
proportion of the natives are cannibals? 


Of course, if the hon. Gentleman enter- 
tains the view that cannibals are com- 
paratively civilised, all I can say is, it is 
a view with which .I cannot agree. 
Under the administration of Her 
Majesty's Government the natives are 
becoming civilised; and here I must 
enter a protest, on behalf of Queensland, 
against the extreme and unwarranted 
attack made by the hon. Member upon 
the colonists, not for the first time. The 
hon. Member proposes that.we should 
break deliberately the contract which 
we entered into with the colonists on 
the occasion of the Colonial Conference 
three years ago. At that Conference 
Her Majesty's Government gave a 
pledge to provide a steamer for the New 
Guinea Government, and also £3,500 a 
year with respect to it. If the hon. 
Member objects to this sum of £5,000 
on the ground that New Guinea is being 
badly administered he is misinformed. 
It is not badly administered, and never 
has been so well administered as now ; it 
is impossible to have a better and more 
able Administrator than Sir William 
Macgregor. If the hon. Member objects 
on financial grounds he shows that he 
has not mastered the subject. The 
original estimate was £18,500, and only 
£15,132 has been expended, so that 
the sum of £3,368 has been saved on 
the purchase money, and in three years 
only £4,500 will have been spent on 
maintenance more than was con- 
templated. I do not see what possible 
ground the hon. Member has for 
urging the reduction of this Vote. He 
has not made one specific charge, but 
has contented himself with reading 
extracts, dating from 1886 and 1887, out 
of the Blue Book. With regard to the 
present administration of the island the 
hon. Member is not able to put his finger 
upou one blot. Nor is the hon. Member 
quite correct with regard to the adminis- 
tration of the island. He wished the 
Committee to suppose that the adminis- 
tration rested entirely with Queensland. 
That is not the fact. Under the existing 
administration, dating from July, 1888, 
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the Administrator reports to the 
Governor of Queensland on the general 
question of administration, but the 
appointment and dismissal of the 
Administrator rests solely with Her 
Majesty's Government, and if the 
Administrator had been inefficient, or 
guilty of cruelty to the natives, Her 
Majesty’s Government would imme- 
diately have dismissed or suspended him. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: Was Sir John 
Douglas dismissed ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: That. was 
before New Guinea was taken over. 
With regard to: the protection of the 
natives that is specially provided for. 
If the hon. Member had looked at 
the Letters Patent he would have seen 
that their protection is specially men- 
tioned in Sections 12 and 13. I main- 
tain that the hon. Member has not made 
out the shadow of a case for the reduc- 
tion of the Vote. 

(12.10.) Mr. A. WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morgan, 8.): Sir, I now move to report 
Progress, and I make the Motion because 
I think, without being unreasonable, we 
have a right to make this protest. This 
is the only occasion, probably, we shall 
have for a very long time of bringing 
forward grievances, and I think it un- 
reasonable that the Government have 
not allowed us to have our talk out 
to-night. I do not wish to put it higher 
than that; but there are grounds for 
putting it very much higher. Mr. 
Courtney, we all know that with the 
conduct of the business of this House, 
there is a good deal of talk. [Ministerial 
cheers.| It is all very well to—I was 
going to say jeer, but to cheer. In the 
conduct of the business of the House, 
however, there must be forbearance, and 
it is not unreasonable that, on an occasion 
like this, Her Majesty’s Government 
should be expected to forbear from pre- 
venting the discussion of public 
grievances. I do think we ought to pro- 
test against being shut up in the way 
we have been shut up to-night. I 
myself, in consequence of an answer 
given by the Postmaster General, felt it 
my duty to give notice that I would 
take the first opportunity of asking the 
House to affirm the undoubted right of 
the Civil servants to discuss their griev- 
ances, free from official intimidation or 
interference. Though I will do my best, 

Baron H. de Worms 
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the probability is I shall never have a 
chance of bringing that Motion forward, 
and to-night is probably the only oppor- 
tunity I could have had of doing what I 
believe to be my duty. That is an illus- 
tration of the reason why we ought to 
protest against the way in which the 
Government determined, at 11 o'clock, 
to go into Committee. I do protest 
against the unreasonable way in which 
these discussions have been stopped by 
the Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Committee do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again."—(Mr. A. J. 
Williams.) 


(12.12.) Mr. JACKSON : With great 
deference to the hon. Gentleman, I think 
he will see on reflection that he ought 
not to press his Motion. The grievances 
to which references have been made 
have been long known, and if they are 
so urgent how is it that not a 
single notice is put down on the 
Paper with regard to any one of 
them? The grievance to which the 
hon. Member refers is one which can be 
discussed on one of the Votes which is 
down on the Paper for to-night. The 
opportunity he wishes is not, therefore, 
lost to him. 

*(12.13.) Mr. PICTON : I think the 
hon. Gentleman is scarcely fair to the 
hon. Member. There were two notices 
of Motion on the Paper, and it was quite 
inconceivable that any further Motions 
could be discussed. Their disappearance 
was quite unexpected by all, but it gave 
us an opportunity, rightly and properly, 
to bring forward grievances that had 
failed to obtain a place on the Paper. I 
challenge the Government to bring 
forward any precedent for the course that 
has been pursued to-night. Was ever a 
case known in which the Government 
have closured debate on private Members’ 
night? I am sure no such precedent 
exists, and Iam sure we ought to take 
every means of resisting the innovations 
on private Members’ nights. Why, this 
is called a Conservative Government, but, 
so far as this House is concerned, it is the 
most Revolutionary Government that 
ever sat on that Bench. There is no 
tradition of this House sacred to it ; none 
of the liberties ‘of private Members are 
respected ; all it cares to do is to turn 
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the House into a sort of bureau to record 
its decisions. It may bring the House 
to such a sad and degraded con- 
dition that we shall not be able 
to recognise the historical Parliament 
of which we desire to be Members. 
I think I have another reason for con- 
curring in this Motion. I think the 
constituency which I have the honour to 
represent was treated with considerable 
discourtesy this evening. As the Repre- 
sentative of 160,000 people, and sup- 
ported by the Chairman of the School 
Board,-I brought forward a grievance, 
which, whatever hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site may think of it, is felt very acutely 
and painfully by the people of my con- 
stituency. About the personal aspect of 
such a slight, I do not care at 
all, but certainly the constituency 
which I represent does not deserve it, 
and I think that a constituency of its 
size and importance ought not to be 
treated in such a manner. I consider 
that I was perfectly justified in bringing 
forward on their account what to them 
was a serious grievance, and I protest 
against the matter being treated so 
slightingly and scornfully. It is mainly 
out of regard for the traditions and 
liberties of this House that I enter into 
this protest, and express my earnest hope 
that the matter will be pressed to its 
uttermost issue. 

*(12.16.) Mr. W. A. McARTHUR 
(Cornwall, Mid, St. Austell): I do not 
think it matters very much whether we 
agree to report Progress or not, but I may 
say that I recollect having puta question 
to the First Lord of the Treasury with 
regard to the time the Vote was to be 
taken this Session, and the First Lord 
then promised that it should be brought 
forward in sufficient time for its careful 
consideration. It is quite impossible 
that there can be adequate discus- 
sion on this Vote to-night, and the 
Government can hardly expect that 
a question of so much importance as the 
Colonial Vote can be fairly considered 
within the limits of three-quarters of an 
hour. Unless the First Lord is deter- 
mined upon applying the Closure to this 
question, I trust he will see the desira- 
bility of at once postponing the further 
consideration of this matter. 

*(12.17.) Mr. CHILDERS (Edin- 
burgh, 8.): I am bound to say that in 
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the course of my experience I do not 
remember an occasion on which a Vote 
of so much importance as this has been 
persisted in by the Government at a 
quarter past 12 o’clock at night on a 
Friday, against the wish of a large number 
of Members that opportunity should be 
given for its further and fuller considera- 
tion. In fact, it isa most unusual thing for 
the Government to propose to take Kffec- 
tive Supply at a late hour on a Friday 
night, when it is well known a large num- 
ber of hon. Members have gone away. I 
hope, therefore, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will see the propriety of not per- 
sisting in the discussion of this Vote at 
the present moment. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: In answer to the 
observations of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, I fully admit that it would not 
be reasonable on our part to press the 
House to dispose of the Colonial Vote 
this evening, but 1 think that, inasmuch 
as the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir G. Campbell) has moved 
the reduction of the Vote, it is desirable 
that we dispose of that Motion, and when 
it is disposed of the Government will 
assent to the postponement of the Vote. 

(12.19.) Mr. J. O;CONNOR (Tipperary, 
S.): [have only one observation to make, 
and it is this: I think the hon.Gentleman 
who has moved to report Progress has ~ 
every reason to make the complaint he 
has put before the Committee ; but I would 
point out that in making that complaint 
the hon. Member was treated with very 
scant courtesy by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In fact, he was absolutely jeered 
at by those sitting upon the front Bench. 
I think that when questions of this kind 
are raised here the very last persons to 
sneer at and jeer hon. Members who are 
endeavouring to point out what they 
regard as real grievances should be the 
Ministers of the Crown. When right 
hon. Gentlemen occupying such a 
position condescend to take this course I 
think they show, if I may be permitted 
to use the expression, exceedingly bad 
taste. They ought rather to invite 
than to discountenance discussion. At 
any rate, if they ought not to invite it 
they certainly ought not to object to it. 
I think there is every reason for the 
Motion which has been made to report 
Progress. Hon. Members on this side 
of the House have a right, I think, to 
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complain that the speeches they have 
made on questions of considerable. im- 
portance have not received the slightest 
reply from Ministers of the Crown. My 
hon. Friend behind me made a very 
important speech in reference to the 
administration of affairs belonging to a 
very important Department of the 
Government, and no answer whatever 
has been vouchsafed to the serious 
charges he has made against those who 
are in charge of that Department. Other 
speeches from this side of the House 
have similarly failed to elicit the least 
reply from Ministers who are responsible. 
Under these circumstances, I think it 
quite right that a strong protest should 
be made by hon. Members on this side 
of the House against the course pursued 
by the Government, especially when we 
consider they have adopted the unprece- 
dented course of moving the Colonial 
Vote under the circumstances which have 
already been the subject of so much 
comment. The action of the Government 
involves an undue interference with the 
rights of private Members, and we can- 
not therefore allow it to pass without 
our strenuous protests. On _ these 
grounds I shall support the Motion that 
you, Sir, do report Progress. 

(12.25.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 59; Noes 122.—(Div. List, No. 62). 


Question azain proposed, “That Item 
B, £5,000 (New Guinea Steamer), be 
omitted from the Vote.” 


#(12.32.) Mr. W. A. McARTHUR: 
I regret that on this occasion it is my 
unhappy fate to have to disagree with 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kirkcaldy ; but I am bound to say 
I find it difficult to understand why that 
hon. Gentleman apparently can never 
make a speech in this House on Colonial 
topics, especially on Australia, without 
making a most unjust attack upon those 
entrusted by Her Majesty’s Government 
with high offices of Administration. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL : I may be 
allowed to say that I have never attacked 
the Administration of any of our 
Colonies, except that of Queensland ; and 
the Administration of Queensland, I 
admit, I have attacked strongly. 

*Mr. W. A. McARTHUR : I am in the 

recollection of the Committee when I 

say that the hon. Gentleman to-night 
Mr. J. P Connor 
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attacked, by name, three gentlemen who 
have been concerned in the Administra- 
tion of New Guinea ; and, I say, that to 
make attacks of this kind without notice, 
and without there being a shred of 
proof of the allegations on which they 
are founded, is a course which is not fair 
to gentlemen who undertake the ad- 
ministration of tropical Colonies under 
circumstances of difficulty, and it is not 
a course which will commend itself to 
the judgment of Englishmen. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL : To what three 
gentlemen does the hon. Member refer 4 
I spoke in the highest terms of the three 
Administrators of New Guinea. 

*Mr. W. A.McARTHUR: I propose to 
make a speech, and not to conduct a 
catechism. Iam bound to say I fail to 
see what connection there is between 
the question of the general condition of 
the labour traffic in the Pacific and the 
Vote for a steamer for New Guinea. 
But since the hon. Member has attacked 
the Administration of Queensland as to 
the labour traffic and its conduct of 
affairs in New Guinea, I may be allowed 
to say that the period at which this 
colony purged itself from the evils of 
which he complains was not so recent as 
he imagines. Queensland was not 
purged by outside influence, but she 
purged herself as soon as the evils were 
made known. The cruelties referred 
to did not take place in Queensland it- 
self, but they occurred upon the labour 
vessels. When I was at Brisbane, four 
or five years ago, I saw the report of an 
investigation into the whole subject. 
Drastic legislation was then proposed, 
and it has been since passed, and the per- 
petrators of cruelties have been punished, 
and the labourers themselves seem cheer- 
ful and contented. It is a matter for 
congratulation rather than complaint 
that white settlers and prospectors have 
gone to New Guinea, and I wish them 
good luck. The manner in which New 
Guinea has been annexed is a natural 
expansion of the British Empire by 
colonists, who feel that the acquisition 
of this territory is necessary to themselves 
and to prevent its being fortified against 
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us. 

(12.40.) Sm G. CAMPBELL [Cries 
of “ Divide!”| I would ask the House to 
allow me a word or two in reply. [Con- 
tinued cries of “Divide!”] Give me 
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fair play. Surely it is but decent to 
allow me ‘to reply. As to what has 
fallen from the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, I must say I was astonished to 
hear him accuse me of quoting ancient 
history, seeing that every word I quoted 
was from the very latest information the 
Government have vouchsafed to us on 
the subject of New Guinea. It may be 
that the Blue Book has not been 
brought up to date, as it ought to have 


’ been, but that is not my fault. 


*Baron H pe WORMS: It deals with 
the period before the annexation. 

Sr G. CAMPBELL: I have endea- 
voured to master all the information 
given to me. I have done my very 
utmost to bring this matter up to date, 
and it can hardly be made a matter of 
complaint against me that I have given 
facts which are the most recent facts 
communicated to us by Her Majesty’s 
Government. I am glad to find my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cornwall (Mr. 
McArthur) in accord with me as regards 
facts; but I think he cannot have lis- 
tened to my speech, or he certainly 
would not have accused me of attacking 
the characters of three successive 
Administrators. I had nothing but the 
highest praise for these gentlemen. I 
did attack Mr. Douglas; but I 
did so on the authority of Sir A. 
Musgrave, the Governor of Queens- 
land. As regards what has _ been 
said by the Under Secretary, 1 maintain 
that, for all practical purposes, the ad- 
ministration of New Guinea is made 
over to Queensland. The right hon. 
Gentleman says there are cannibals in the 
island, in answer to my statement that 
the mass of the population of New Guinea 
are comparatively civilised. I could 
occupy the attention of the House for a 
long time in reading extracts from the 
Blue Book to prove my assertion. No 
doubt there are some uncivilised people 
there. There are certainly people in 
Scotland and Ireland living in hovels, 
and in a condition approaching to 
savagery ; but I do not think a Minister 
in any foreign country would be justi- 
fied in saying on that account that 
Great Britain is uncivilised. The hon. 
Member for Cornwall admits that 
atrocities have been committed, but 
says that drastic legislation has now 
been adopted to putastopto them. I 
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admitted that. It astonishes me to hear 
the hon. Member talk about New Guinea 
being a place for the ultimate overflow 
of the population of Queensland, a ve: 
large part of which is not.inhabited at all. 
It may be that the British Isles require 
an overflow which the Australian Colo- 
nies are not prepared to give them; but 
to say that Queensland requires a place 
for the overflow of her population, is a 
doctrine that I am content to leave to. 
the judgment of the House. I am free 
to admit that I have put down this 
Motion for a reduction in respect of’ the 
New Guinea steamer, not because I 
desire to put down the steamer, but 
to afford an opportunity for protesting 
against the doctrines maintained by the 
hon. Member for Cornwall-—who, be it 
observed, is connected with the Colo- 
nies. 

*(12.52.) Sm T. ESMONDE: We 
have heard some theories about New 
Guinea, and' we have heard what the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy has to say, 
and what my hon. Friend the Member 
for Cornwall has tosay. I think there is 
another version of the matter. Perhaps 
the House is not aware that the whole 
of New Guinea has not been annexed. 
We have annexed a part, and the 
Germans have annexed the other part. 
The Australian Colonies got their views 
as to annexation carried out by the 
Home Government, because of their 
objection to have a powerful and armed 
neighbour next door to them. It would 
have been possible—if Her Majesty’s 
Government had had the sense to see 
it—to allow Queensland to annex New 
Guinea. It would not have cost this 
country a penny. We should not then 
have had to send Sir William Macgregor 
out, and it would not have been necessary 
to spend this £5,000 on a steamer. The 
natives of New Guinea are not so 
civilised as the inhabitants of some 
other islands near, though, no doubt, 
they have some very estimable qualities. 
It is said that they are in process of 
being civilised—that the Papuans are a 
sort of semi-civilised cannibals. Some 
say that they are giving up their 
cannibalistic practices ; but that is hardly 
borne out by a story I heard not long 
ago of a German Professor, who was fond 
of gomg into the interior of New 
Guinea for the purpose of collecting 
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flies and beetles, and so on. On/orie 
occasion he went out and never re- 
turned. An expedition was sent out by 
the German Government to discover 
him, but they heard no tidings of him, 
until one day a native told them he 
could take them to-a place where they 
would learn something about him. He 
accordingly conducted them to some 
inland place where there was a temple 
and some gods. They discovered one 
magnificent god, painted all sorts of 
colours, and exceedingly beautiful, ac- 
cording to native ideas ; and on the end 
of this god’s nose were a pair of blue 
goggles, which had belonged to the 
missing Professor. That was all that 
remained of the celebrated scientist, and 
that may be taken as an evidence of the 
civilisation of the place. 

Mr. AirD rose in his place, and claimed 
to move, “That the Question: be now 
put;” but the Chairman withheld his 
assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


*Sir T. ESMONDE: These are the 
people that Sir W. Macgregor is endea- 
vouring to civilise. Sir William has made 
some wonderful journeys into the interior 
of the country, has made some fine 
surveys, and given some very graphic 
accounts of his performances; but I am 
bound to say I do not think New Guinea 
worthy of the attention of this country. 
There are other people to whom it would 
be of more importance, and who would 
be prepared to subsidise this steamer if 
the territory were handed over to them. 
The best policy to adopt would be to 
hand the island over to Queensland. 
Let Queensland send over a Governor 
or Chief Commissioner, and then the 
First Lord of the Treasury, or whoever 
represents the Treasury on a Vote of 
this kind, will not have cause to complain, 
for nothing will be asked from the Home 
Government. Whatever expense we 
have been put to hitherto on account of 
this island has been due to the extra- 
ordinary policy Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has pursued in making their 
action subservient to that of Germany. 
A great mistake was made in not 
’ establishing a British protectorate over 
the island, and in allowing the German 
Empire to annex part of it. 


Sir T. Esmonde 


{COMMONS} 
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Service Estimates. 


(1.0.) Mr. Arrp rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Question be now put.” 


House cleared for a Division. 


Dr. TANNER: Mr. Courtney, I beg 
to call your attention to the fact that 
when the Closure was moved it was 1 
o'clock. The First Lord of the Treasury, 
as usual, made a mistake. 

Tue CHAIRMAN named Dr. Tanner 
and Mr. Sheehy as Tellers for the 
“ Noes.” 

Members, with the exception of ‘the 
Government Tellers and Dr. Tanner, 
having gone into the Lobbies, the 
Chairman, addressing Dr. Tanner, asked : 
Where is the other Teller ? 

Dre. TANNER: He’s in Limerick. 
You named Mr. Sheehy. 

Toe CHAIRMAN asked Mr. Akers- 
Douglas, one of the Government Tellers, 
to obtain another Teller for the “ Noes.” 


Mr. Akers-Douglas left the House, but’ 


presently returned, and made a com- 
munication to the Chairman. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Serjeant, will 
you bring a Member out of the “No” 
Lobby to tell ? 

The Serjeant-at-Arms went to the 
“No” Lobby and returned with Mr. 
Waddy. 

Dr. TANNER: Mr. Waddy is in 
custody, Sir. 


The Division was ther proceeded 
with. 


The Numbers were: — Ayes, 120; 
Noes 46.—(Div. List, No. 63.) 


Question, “That Item B, £5,000 
(New Guinea Steamer), be omitted from 
the Vote,” put accordingly, and nega- 
tived. 


It being after One of the clock, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his 
Report to the House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


It being ten minutes after One of 
the clock, Mr. Deputy Speaker adjourned 
the House without Question put. 


House adjourned at ten minutes after One 
o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 28th April, 1890. 


NEW PEER. 

Sir William Ventris Field, Knight, 
late one of the Judges of the High 
Court of Justice, having been created 
Baron Field, of Bakeham, in the County 
of Surrey—Was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL.—(No. 52.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

*Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, it 
is not my intention in asking your 
Lordships to give a Second Reading to 
the Industrial Schools Bill to take up 
much of your time, because it was 
introduced last year, and was then 
referred to the General Committee on 
law. That Committee made certain 
alterations in the Bill, and the measure 
which I have now the honour of asking 
your Lordships to read a second time is 
for all practical purposes the same Bill 
as that which came down from that 
Committee. There are in it one or two 
alterations which it is perhaps only fair 
that I should name to your Lordships. 
In the 3rd _ sub-section of Clause 
10 an addition has been made, so that 
the Court may require the parent of a 
child alleged to have been found under 
any of the circumstances mentioned to 
produce the child before the Court. ‘The 
provisions for the due observance of 
a child’s religion have been slightly 
strengthened, as it has been thought 
wiser that that should be done; and 
there is also a provision with regard to 
the emigration of children, requiring that 
certain securities shall be taken before 
the child is emigrated. The chief altera- 
tion is in Clause 25, imposing the 
obligation upon counties and boroughs 
to contribute to the schools. That 
provision which was struck out by the 
Committee last year has been re-intro- 
duced. It has been thought much 
better that that should be made compul- 
sory upon the Local Authorities, who 
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will get the contributions which would 
otherwise have gone to the Treasury, 


-| and which the Treasury is prepared to 


give up. Then the present measure 
charges upon the Police Authorities 
instead of on the County Councils the 
expense of conveying children to the 
industrial schools and of their removal 
from one industrial school to another. 
It also enables the Secretary of State, as 
well as the President of the Local 
Government Board, to 4ppoint boarding- 
out schools, and takes away from the 
County Councils the power of contri- 
buting to truant schools. Further, the 
School Boards are no longer required to 
obtain the permission of the Secretary 
of State. The alterations which have 
been made are very simple, and I do not 
think I should be justified in taking up 
more of your Lordships’ time in moving 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 

*Lorp NORTON : I willask your Lord- 
ships to be kind enough to allow me to 
make a few observations with regard to 
this and the other two Bills affecting 
reformatory schools and juvenile offen- 
ders, for they really stand together 
and form one piece of legislation. 
It is a subject to which [ have devoted 
timeand care fornownearly half acentury, 
and I think I may ‘claim some credit 
for experience and knowledze of 
the question, having myself drafted 
the first Act, besides having since con- 
ducted through Parliament other 
measures dealing with it, and also having 
founded institutions under their pro- 
visions. The noble Viscount has said 
that these Bills are much the same 
as those which were introduced 
last year. But those Bills were sub- 
jected to very little debate except in 
Standing Committee, although your Lord- 
ships will allow that they proposed a 
very materialimprovement in the exist- 
ing law. These Bills are partly for the 
purpose of cousolidating of the existing 
law and partly of amending it. The 
Amendments make a clearer distinction 
between the education and the police 
treatmentof thesechildren ; secondly, they 
deal with the ages of the children to be 
received into these schools ; and, thirdly, 
they make a very material improve- 
ment by placing in a separate Bill 
the penal portions of the ex- 
isting Acts. I only desire that 
the spirit of these Amendments should 
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be fully carried out. I only want 
thes: schools to be entirely schools, 
and that care should be taken to 
separate the punishment of ‘such 
children as fall into crime from the 
education of their whole childhood after- 
wards. Where necessary to be inflicted 
punishment should be separate from 
the education to be given them, for the 
purpose of getting the children out as 
soon as possible to earn their own liveli- 
hood. The alterations which would carry 
out this view are chiefly matters of mere 
phraseology, yet they would, in their 
effect, be of the greatest importance. 
Instead of sentencing or committing 
children to these schools for detention 
for long periods, many of them being 
merely homeless or the victims of bad 
company, they should be put under the 
care of (or apprenticed if you like) to 
the industrial schoolmasters, and kept in 
the schools, not for terms of years, but 
simply until the master shall report 
that they are qualified to go out to work, 
and that proper work is ready for 
them. Children of more serious or 
hardened criminality should be differ- 
ently treated, and with more serious 
punishment. But those are a very 
small minority, and not at all in the 
description of this Industrial Schools 
Bill. None under this Bill have been 
eonvicted of any offence ; and they are 
chiefly chargeable with being homeless 
and guardianless, The object of the State 
must, therefore, be to provide them with 
that education and vare, the want of 
which has led them into criminal associa- 
tions. What seems to be obvious in this 
matter is the extremely suicidal policy 
of the State in loco parentis connecting 
these schools with the Police Department, 
and the penal character given to the 
education of the children whom they 
want to rescue from all taint of crime, 
The most. singular reasons are given 
for maintaining the prison phraseology 
of these Acts. A Minister said to me the 
otherday, ‘‘ Howis it possible to treat these 
children differently, because they are 
under sentence and are committed for de- 
tention ?” Would it not be more sensible 
to change that phraseology, and not 
sacrifice to it the gréat objéct in view? In 
the debate upon these Bills last Session it 
was said that these children having from 
negléct got into evil and degraded 
labits required a special kind of educa- 
Lord Norton 
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tion. What is the speciality? Simply 
that it is more industrial. There’ is 
no other difference whatever from the 
education given in © our... national 
schools, and singularly enough, this 
speciality is the very thing which it is 
now considered desirable to introduce 
into those schools. Others say, again, 
that these schools must be corrective, 
All education is corrective, and ‘these 
schools being correctional from evil 
habits does not make them cease to be 


educational, but only a special kind of: 


schools, placing them in a category of 
national education by themselves. People 
should consider the mischief done by 
placing these institutions ,under the 
Prison Department. In the Royal 
Commission, of which ‘I was’ a 
member, we devoted two years 
not only to the investigation of the 
subject in London, but to travelling 
through the three Kingdoms in a 


thorough inspection. The Report of the: 


Commissioners shows how imperfectly 


public opinion has. advanced from the: 


time when we treated criminal and out- 
cast children as responsible adults ; yet 
although the evidence led to taking 
a wider view of the subject, it only 
succeeded to draw them half-way, and it 
was proposed that these schools should 
be submitted for inspection half in the 
Education Department and half in the 
Police Department 
that in the Bills now before your 
Lordships this particular recommendation 
of the Committee has not been adopted, 
no doubt. because it is clear that the 
schools should be under one Department 
or the other, and not under’ two Depart- 
ments; for it is quite obvious that'a 
dual superintendence must be fraught 
with difficulty. On that ground the 
recommendation of dual treatment for 
these schools has been omitted from 


this Bill, and the schools are left’ 


wholly under the Police Department. 
Your Lordships will say, if there is no 
practical mischief done to ‘schools \ by 
prison discipline, it does not much 
matter what the terms of the 
enactments are? Is there no practical 
mischief arising from education’ being 
described and treated az imprisonment? 
In the first place, it bars to a 

extent the very employments for which 
these children have been trained at 
great cost to the public. These Bills to 


But I observe — 
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a great extent propose to diminish this 
evil, and to open the Army and appren- 
ticeships to trades to these children ; but, 
still, as far as a actual penal oharacter 
is given to these schools, it makes 
the inmates feel that they are stigma- 
tised and classéd as criminals, many of 
them having no more criminality about 
them than any of your Lordships 
would have if brought up in the same 
way when young. They feel conscious 
that in public opinion they are classed as 
criminals, just as children brought up 
in pauper schools have been degraded in 
their own and others’ estimation by being 
elassed as paupers. The day-industrial 
schools are actually acknowledged 
as national elementary schools, and 
that goes a great way towards 
admitting my argument. ‘There must, 
of course, be a certain difference. in 
the mode of treating utterly neglected 
children, but essentially they will be 
educationally the Same. It is rather a 
curious thing that the Education 
Department are, by the 4th clause of this 
Bill, empowered to make arrangements 
with industrial schools. So that, my 
Lords, we are very slowly getting into an 
acknowledgment of right principles in 
this matter. There has been a very great 
abuse from indiscriminate use of industrial 
schools, especially in Scotland and 
Ireland, as shown in the Report of the 
Commissioners, and an enormous waste 
of Treasury support, so great that it 
would be almost better to abolish them 
than to allow them to go on under 
present conditions. The alterations 
which I shall try to introduce into 
these Bills when they go into Committee 
are, first, to check the multiplication of 
various kinds of schools. With regard: 
to truant schools I shall propose to strike 
out the whole of those clauses from this 
Bill. What on earth are truant schools? 
The term suggests a punishment, not an 
institution. What is the equivalent of 
the Truant School at Eton? ‘I'he birch. 
The Bill does propose to modify this gro- 
tesque imposture of truant schools, and 
to a certain extent they are te be main- 
tained, but I shall protest against more 
of them being provided for. I should 
prefer to abolish them altogether; 
there are only six. I shall, secondly, try 
also to get the Committee to alter the 
prison phraseology. There is a very 
great-improvement in this- Bill in one 
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respect, and that is, by introducing .a 
better mode’ of enforcing: aA by 
parents against their shameful ‘relief 

of themselves. from the. cost of sup 
porting their children, It is said thab 
the children would be of use ‘to the 
parents, and to that extent the parents 
suffer ; but tothe extent to which parents 
are relieved of their obligations there is 
great mischief by encouraging neglect, 
and by promoting pauperism in too easy 
an access to industrial schools. Iam glad 
tosee that this Bill proposes to make Local 
Authorities liable for the cost of the 
children’s maintenance, leaving them to 
recover that cost from the -parents. If 
any parents are thought .too poor 
to pay anything, it may be’ pointed out 
that the children must have cost them 
something to maintain at home. Where 
a child who has incurred a punishment 
has a decent home, he should, after 
being punished, be sent to it,’ and 
not to an industrial school. The law will 
then compel him to attend a national 
school. By the operation of the present 
process of penal detention, children are 
kept at school to an age far beyond that 
at which they should go .out. to 
work. <A large number “of youths 
of 18 to 21 are kept at these schools 
injuring the younger scholars, and grow- 
ing unfit for work themselves, [hey are 
being spoiled for work. ~The 20th clause 
for apprenticing to trades, and other- 
wise disposing of children at an earlier 
age, and with regard to enlistment in 
the Army, will, to some extent, 
neutralise that mischief, and ‘the en- 
couragement of emigration, ‘which’ is 
the best of all treatment im many cases. 
I beg pardon of your Lordships for having 
trespassed so long upon your time ;. but 
I do think I have called your: atten- 
tion to points of importance. The 
separate Bill’ for penal © treatment, 
alternatives for prison, and the removal 
of discretion im magistrates as to 
prison ‘treatment of children’ are im: 
provements of the Bills of last year. It 
is to be hoped that County Councils will 
ake up the’ subject. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL: My Lords, Ido 
not propose to follow the noble Lord 
opposite in his criticisms on these Bills, 
I think they are excellent measures, and 
the only object I have in rising is to 
urge Her Majesty's Governm»nt to take 
a little more interest than ng do in 
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this subject. 
to say a few words on the urgency 
and importance of these measures, and 
also upon the dilatoriness, to which I 
desire the attention of the House, of 
Her Majesty’s Government in regard to 
them. Iam sorry to say that I believe 
the apathy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is shared toa great extent by the 
public at large, though I do not think 
that is due to any want of heart, 
but simply to ignorance of the subject. 
I believe the public are perfectly well 
aware, and no doubt the Government 
are aware, that these schools are carry- 
ing on a great work; but I doubt 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
realise the very serious and grievous 
obstacles which are placed by the present 
law in the way of the managers and 
officials of those schools in carrying out 
the duties entrusted to them ; and I do 
not think the country knows or realises 
how very serious and deplorable is the 
result of those obstacles which are 
placed in the way of the industrial 
training given in those schools. Still, 
the public are tender-hearted towards 
children. In the last Session an Act 
of Parliament was passed by  uni- 
versal consent for the better protec- 
tion of childre1:, who are now protected 
almost as well as the law can protect 
them against the infliction cf violence, 
brutality, and starvation ‘upon them 
by unnatural parents. But children 
are not protected against other forms of 
cruelty, which inflict even more lasting 
harm upon them than blows and starva- 
tion. Under the present law it is the 
case that at the age of 16 a parent can 
claim his child from an industrial school, 
even though he is to the last degree 
vicious and depraved, even though he 
has himself compelled the child to 
commit the offence for which he was 
sent to the school, and even though he 
has not paid one penny towards the ex- 
pense of that child’s maintenance while 
he was in the school. This Bill, my 
Lords, raises very much the same ques- 
tion as was raised in your Lordships’ 
House last Friday, namely, that of 


parental control—the right of a 
parent to compel his daughter to 
go upon the streets, and to com- 
pel his son to associate with 


thieves and vagabonds. Now, I know 
something of the subject which I am 
Lord Monkswell 
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speaking about. I am Chairman of the 
Committee of Management of the largest 
industrial school in the Kingdom ; andI 
am constantly being importuned by the 
excellent superintendent of that school, 
and rightly importuned, to use my posi- 
tion as a legislator to do all I can to call 
public attention to the grave scandal of 
parents being able to claim their children 
at that early age, and to do everything 
in my power to obtain an’ alteration of 
the law as soon as possible. It is posi- 
tively heart-breaking to that superinten- 
dent to have to bring up before the 
Committee of Management, to be given 
up—as he very often has—a promising, 
bright boy of 16, who is extremely 
anxious to enter upon a new life and break 
with his past—a boy who for years has 
been well taught and kindly cared for, 
who is responsive to kindness, and who 
is anxious to avail himself of one of the 
numerous situations open to him in 
which he might earn: an honest liveli- 
hood either in this country or the 
colonies. But the boy has been claimed 
by a vicious parent, and, according to the 
law as it at present stands, that is recog- 
nised as a good and valid claim. He is 
claimed by, and given up, to a parent 
who, I maintain, in spite of what I 
understand to be the opinion of some 
noble and learned Lords to the contrary, 
has forfeited every shred of right that 
he may once have had to the respect and 
obedience of that child. The boy or, 
worse still, a girl it may be, is entrusted 
to the charge of such a parent, whcse 
only object in getting back his child is 
that he may take its earnings to enable 
him to lead a dissolute, idle, and drunken 
life. I venture to say that any child 
must, to pass scatheless and uncontami- 
nated through such a terrible ordeal as 
that, have very unusual strength of 
character, and a moral courage which 
is seldom found at so early an age. My 
Lords, this is no new thing. We find it 
is done, not in defiance of law, but under 
the authority and in the name of the 
law. The evil has been denounced over 
and over again, and the law has been 
denounced by the Commission on which 
the noble Lord opposite sat. That Com- 
mission denounced the evil in the 
strongest possible terms, and proposed to 
remedy it by an alteration in the law 
which these Bills will carry into effect. 
I am glad to find that this matter was 
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taken up at a very early stage of its 
labours by the London County Council. 
On the 20th May last year that Council 
passed a resolution urging upon Her 
Majesty’s Goverument the necessity of 
altering the law with regard to ‘hens 
schools without delay. My Lords, I am 
sorry to have felt obliged to trouble the 
House with these observations, but I 
think the extremely deliberate pro- 
ceedings of Her Majesty’s Government 
in this matter afford me a sufficient ex- 
cuse for having done so. On the backs 
of these Bills I notice the statement that 
they were ordered to be printed on the 
28th March, 1890 ; and if they were then 
printed, there has been an absolutely 
inexcusable delay of six weeks. Wh 
could not the Government have had 
these Bills drafted during the Recess, and 
have at once laid them before the House ? 
If they had done so, the Bills might 
already have passed through the hands 
of the Legal Committee, which has had 
ample opportunity of dealing with them, 
2cause, on two occasions, the Com- 
mittee has not sat, because it has 
had no work whatever to do. It 
is not as if they were in an 
way a novel piece of legislation. As the 
noble Viscount has said, they were 
introduced last year, and one of them 
passed through the Legal Commitiee, 
while the other, which had 13 clauses, 
passed in Committee. I shall be told by 
the noble Viscount, I suppose, that there is 
plenty of time for these Bills to be passed 
into law. So there is if the Government 
is anxious about it, but I confess I have 
my doubts ; for last year I observe that 
that the Reformatory Schools Bill was 


ordered to be printed on April 2nd; it | y 


did not reach the Legal Committee until 
July 16th, and then it was immediately 
withdrawn. On the back of these Bills, 
as 1 have said, there is a statement to 
the effect that they were ordered to be 
printed on the 28th Marck. Nobody 
knows better than the noble Viscount 
that it was a mere farce to order them 
to be printed by that date, inasmuch as 
the drafts of them were not then com- 
pleted. They were not, in fact, drafted 
until the 21st of April, although the noble 
Viscount had promised that they should 
be introduced, of course, fully drafted, 
into this House before Easter. My 
Lords, I have thought it right, on behalf 
of the managers and officials of indus- 
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trial schools, to offer these remarks, and . 
to urge upon Her Majesty’s Government 
the great necessity of carrying these 
Bills through Parliament as quickly as 
possible, and without the least unneces- 


»|sary delay. These measures are not 


heroic or sensational ; they are not de- 
manded by large and angry meetings of 
people in Hyde Park ; but I venture to 
think they will do a great deal more good 
than many Bills which combine all these 
conditions. 

*Viscount CROSS: I will only say in 
answer to what has fallen from the 
noble Lord opposite, that it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
pass these Bills during the present 
Session, if it be possible to do so. He 
complains that they were not printed and 
actually introduced before the Easter 
Recess. They were drafted, and in 
order when I first introduced them, with 
the exception of one or two little diffi- 
culties which remained to be settled, I 
venture to assure my noble Friend that 
these Bills will pass this House long 
before the other House will be able to 
deal with them. Our difficulties are 
not in this, but in the other House. I 
can assure the noble Lord that it is the 
intention of the Government that these 
Bills should pass if we can get them 
through. With regard to what has fallen 
from the noble Lord Norton, I will say 
that no one can deplore more than I do 
the abuses in connection with these 
schools. Hundreds of children are sent 
to them who ought not to be sent there. 
I am afraid I cannot agree with him in 
doing away with truant schools ; I think 
that they are of greatadvantage. Seven 
ears’ experience at the Home Office has 
led me to believe that it is a wise thing 


that these industrial and reformatory 


schools should be kept under that 
Department. 

Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


REFURMATORY SCHOOLS BILL. 
(No. 58.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Viscount CROSS: My Lords, this Bill 

is in exactly the same form as it was 

last year, except that its provisions have 
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been made somewhat more like those of 
the Industrial. Schools Bill’ in one or 
two of the clauses. 

__, Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS BILL.—(No. 54.) 
SECONI) READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Viscountr CROSS: My Lords, it has 
been thought that the penal clauses which 
existed in these Acts should be brought 
before Parliament in a separate Bill. 
That was the general feeling last year, 
and it has now been done. I ask your 
Lordships to allow the Bill to be read a 
seeond time. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I will just saya 
few words upon this measure. I think 
the Bill will require some attention, 
because it strikes me that although it 
may be quite reasonable to empower a 
Court of Summary. Jurisdiction in cer- 
tain cases to impose a fine upon the 
parent, or to order the parent to pay to 
any person injured by his child asum in 
compensation not exceeding £5, 1 think 
that some intimation ought to be given 
in the Bill that that provision is only to 
apply to parents or persons who have 
some control over the child. There is 
no definition here of what meaning the 
word “parent” is to have; and though 
that would be a very reasonable proviso 
wherea parent hascontrol over the child— 
and its neglected condition may properly 
be supposed to be attributable to him, 
and good grounds would exist, therefore, 
for imposing a penalty upon him—it 
would be unreasonable where the child 
was altogether out of the parent’s con- 
trol. .Therefore, in some way the ap- 
plication of the word “ parent” will have 
to be defined in order to show that the 
parent must have a control over the child. 
For example, this Bill will apply to girls 
under 16 years of age ; and girls at that 
ageare often entirely beyond their parent’s 
control, or even married. We know 
that is not so uncommon a case that it 
ought to be overlooked. Then there is 
another point which will have to be re- 
garded. Iam not quite sure whether, as 
the Bill is drawn, it is intended to 
apply, and would apply, to cases where 
whipping may already be inflicted by a 

Viscount Crosa | 


> (LORDS) 
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Court of Su Jurisdiction under 
the Act of 1879. Under that Act, 
where an indictable offence has been 
committed, if the parent consents to its 
being dealt with at once without going 
to a jury, the Court may.order the 
child to be whipped. I do not think 
this Bill covers those cases, because it 
only applies to offences punishable by 
the Court ; and I doubt whether that is 
the same thing as indictable offences, 
which are dealt with under the former 
Act. Again, under that Act the limit 
of whipping is six strokes; but under 
this Act, if the child is over 12, the 
punishment may be increased to 12 
strokes. Obviously it would never do 
to allow 12 strokes to be inflicted in 
vases of non-indictable offences, while 
six strokes is the limit of whipping for 
indictable offences. 

*Viscount CROSS: I will take care 
that those two points are brought 
before the notice of my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. I do not know 
whether my noble Friend thinks this 
Bill would apply to the parents of an 
adopted child. 


Bill read 2 (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, «ec. 


PRESENTATION TO BENEFICES BILL 
(No. 58.) 
LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL BILL, 
(No. 12.) 
Read 3" (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY PURCHASE 
LI LL— (No, 59.) 
House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; and to be read 3« To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS, &c, 


Lorpv SANDHURST: My Lords, the 
Motion which I have to propose this 
evening is really nothing more than a 
formal one. I mentioned to your Lord- 
ships last year the reasons which caused 
me to bring the matter forward, and 
since then the proposal has been agreed 
to by Her Majesty’s Government. I 
should, however, like to mention one 
point in connection with the subject. It 


has been mentioned in various quarters 
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that I am actuated by a spirit of hostility 
to the great hospitals in London, and I 
only wish to contradict that by saying 
that I and those with whom I am acting 


approach this subject in no_ spirit 
of hostility at all. Knowing how 
great are the straits that many of 
these institutions are in, we wish to 
lay bare the facts, and so strengthen the 
position of those most worthy establish- 
ments, and we suggest that under the 
best advice some practical organisation 
should be formed, whose action and co- 
operation may render these great chari- 
table institutions more useful than at 
present. 


Moved, 


“ That a Select Committse be appointed to 
inquire with regard to all hospitals and provi- 
dent and other public dispensaries and charitable 
institutions within the Metropolitan area for 
the care and treatment of the sick poor which 
possess real propetty or inyested personal 
property, in the nature of endowment, of a 
permanent or temporary nature ; and to receive, 
if the Committee think fit, evidence tendered 
by the authorities of voluntary institutions for 
like purposes, or with their consent, in relation 
to such institutions: And further, to inquire 
and report what amount of accommodation for 
the sick ‘is provided by rate, and as to the 
management thereof ; and that the witnesses 
before the said Select Committee be examined 
on oath ; agreed to.'’—( The Lord Sandhurst.) 


Then the Lords following were named 
of the Committee :— 
L. Abp. Canterbury. L. Clifford of Chud- 
E. Cadogan (L. Privy leigh. 

S-al). LL. Sandhurst. 


E. Winchilsea and L. Fermanagh (Z. 
Nottingham. Frne). 

E. Lauderdale. L. Lamington. 

E. Spencer. L. Sudley (#. Arran). 

E. Cathcart. L. Monkswell. 

K. Kimberley. _ L. Thring. 

L. Zouche of Haryng- 
worth. 


The Committee to meet on Thursday 
next, at Three o'clock, and to appoint 
their own Chairman. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILI.. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
and to be printed. (Ne. 63.) 


'‘ House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
fo’clock, till ‘To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


ae ne 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 28th, April, 1890 


Mx. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION, 

House being met, the Clerk at the Table 
informed the House of the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Speaker, owing to the 
continuance of his indisposition. 

Whereupon Mr, Courtney, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the, Table ; and, after Prayers, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant 
to the Standing Order. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





LONDON STREETS (STRAND IMPROVE- 


MENT) BILL (by Order.) 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [17th April], ‘‘That 
Mr. Ambrose be one other Member of 
the Select Committee of London Streets 
(Strand Improvement) Bill.” — (Mr. 


Baumann.) 
Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*(3.3.) Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, 
Peckham): As this Motion stands in my 
name I hope the House will permit me 
to make’ a’ few remarks. I consider, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that this 
matter is essentially a Metropolitan 
question, although it is true that the 
principle of betterment which is involved 
in the Bill, if adopted in this instance, 
may be applied in other parts of the 
country. I therefore thought myself 
justified in submitting the names of two 
Metropolitan Members out of the three 
to be nominated from this side of the 
House. 1 submitted my own name, 
because it is usual for the Member who 
moves for a Committee to serve on it 
himself; and I submitted the name of the 
noble Lord because he represents a large 
and important Metropolitan constituency, 
and he informs me that. he is prepared 
to attend the Committee with a perfectly 
impartial mind. I must say that the 
suggestion that we should erase the 
name of the noble Lord for the purpose 
of substituting that’ of the hon. Member 
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for Battersea (Mr. O. V. Morgan) is 
somewhat cool, seeing that the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), who is already committed to 
the principle of betterment, has already 
been nominated, and that it is 
proposed to nominate also the hon. 
Member for West St. Pancras (Mr. 
H. Lawson), who is a member of 
the London County Council. No doubt 
the hon. Member for Harrow (Mr. 
Ambrose), whose name is now before 
the House, has expressed an opinion un- 
favourable to the principle of better- 
ment; but the noble Lord the Member 
for Brixton is absolutely unpledged in 
the matter, and has formed no conclusion 
in regard to it. The hon. Member for 
North St. Pancras objected the other 
day to the noble Lord and myself, on 
account of age and weight ; but the fact 
is, old and heavy men do not abound ir 
the representation of the Metropolis. 
With the exception of the Members for 
the City, the Members of the Govern- 
ment, the Member for the University, 
and the Member for Greenwich, all we 
London Members were born in 1885. 
So far as the hon. Member for Battersea 
is concerned, I do not think that 
the services of a juster or more im- 
partial man could be obtained; but 
the result of substituting his name 
for that of the noble Lord the Member 
for Brixton would be to secure upon the 
~ Committee a majority from the opposite 
side of the House. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London (Sir J. Lubbock) proposes to 
add the names of Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson 
and Sir J. Pease, and I hope that both 
of those hon. Members are old enough 
and heavy enough to satisfy the wishes 
of the hon. Member for North St. 
Pancras. I certainly shall not question 
their specific gravity. If the hon. Mem- 
ber persists in his Motion, I shall 
certainly divide the House against it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Marquess of Carmarthen be 
one other Member of the said Com- 
tmittee.”—(Mr. Baumann.) 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) : 
lam sorry that the debate should have 
taken a personal turn. So far as I am 
concerned, I have never iutended to do 
anything that would give the noble 

Mr. Bawmann 
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Marquess’ the Member for Brixton the 
slightest annoyance, but if I had wanted 
a reason for the Amendment I am about 
to propose, I think the hon. Member 
opposite has afforded it to me by the 
amount of personality he has introduced 
into the discussion. I never said one 
word in regard either to age or weight. 

*Mze BAUMANN: I beg to correct 
the hon. Member. On the last occasion 
he deprecated the selection of the noble 
Lord both on account of his*inexperience 
in this House and his youth. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON: Probably I did 
contrast the short experience of the noble 
Lord with the judgment, Parliamentary 
position, and experience and authority 
in this House, of the hon. Member for 
Battersea, but I am not aware that 
[ referred to their weight or age. I 
must say that I consider it in the highest 
degree necessary that we should appoint 
upon this Committee Members of ex- 
perience and authority to consider a 
most important Bill which deals with 
a large question of taxation, and finance 
affecting this great city and _ the 
other large cities and towns. It is 
most desirable that we should have men 
who have not expressed strong opinions 
one way or the other, and who would 
carry into the Committee no prejudice 
against the County Couneil promoting 
the Bill, or against the principle of better- 
ment which the Bill embodies. The 
hon. Gentleman, a short time ago, 
made an intemperate speech with re- 
ference to the County Council, and spoke 
of teaching the County Council “a 
lesson.” 

*Mr. BAUMANN: I never said so. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON : The hon. Gentle- 
man has forgotten what he said. When 
the hon. Gentleman rises to lecture 
others he should, at allevents, remember 
his own shortcomings. I do not wish to 
say anything personally of the noble 
Marquess; but I think that the hon. 
Member for Battersea would be a better 
man for the Committee, and I therefore 
propose the substitution of his name. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
Amendment will be taken upon the 
question whether the noble Marquess 
shall be a member of the Committee. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I am} opposed to the principle of 
betterment in any form, and I am of 
opinion that the question of the im- 
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provement of London should be con- 
sidered from a broader standpoint. The 
fact is that the London County Council 
have not the means at present of know- 
ing how they are to raise the funds for 
carrying out the vast improvements they 
contemplate, and I trust that the result 
of the inquiry of the Committee we are 
about to appoint will be to enable the 
County Council to see the difficulty of 
the course they propose to take, and to 
induce them to substitute for that which 
is inequitable in their proposal some 
other system. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON : I rise to order. 
The question is not the principle of the 
Bill, but the nomination of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: There is 
nothing irregular in the remarks of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I was only 
pointing out the difficulty of carrying 
out this system of taxing London for im- 
provements in the future. I do not 
deny that the hon. Member for Battersea 
possesses certain advantages. He has 
sat in the House continuously since 
1885, and he has the advantage in point 
of age; but the question is one of a 
broader and more comprehensive charac- 
ter, and I believe that the noble Marquess 
has had considerable experience in con- 
nection with Local Government in various 
parts of the country, and that he will 
prove as useful a Member of the Com- 
mittee as the hon. Member for Battersea. 
The matter is not one of detail but of 
principle, and as I think that the Com- 
mittee will be strengthened by the 
addition of the noble Marquess, I support 
his nomination. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I support the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for North St. Pancras, be- 
cause I wish to see all Parties properly 
and fairly represented on this Committee. 
What we want is that there should be 
an equal representation, and that we 
should have a Committee who will show 
no prejudice in regard to the question 
of betterment. It is, therefore, that 
I welcome the proposal to appoint the 
two hon. Baronets, the Member for 
Essex (Sir H. Selwin Ibbetson) and the 
Member for Barnard Castle (Sir J. Pease). 
Our desire on this side of the House is 
that the quéstion should go before a 
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Committee who will frankly and fairly 
discuss it. 

Mr. ISAACSON (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): This is a matter which 
seriously affects the East-end of London, 
and I am sorry to find that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Peckham has 
not proposed the nomination of some of 
the Kast-end Representatives. The 
people of the East-end feel greatly the 
great increase of taxation imposed upon 
them by the London County Council, 
and they feel that the time ‘has arrived 
when hon. Members should interest 
themselves in getting that taxation 
reduced. I shall be compelled to object 
to my noble Friend the Member for 
Brixton, who does not represent an East- 
end division, and for the same reason I 
object to the name of the hon. Member 
for Battersea. 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): This is a most important ques- 
tion, and one which vitally affects the 
interests of the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis. The Committee is the most 
important Committee which the House 
has been called upon to appoint during 
the present Session. There are 4,000,000 
of people in this Metropolis. 

An hon. Memser: More nearly 
5,000,000. 

*Mr. CREMER: That only strengthens 
my argument, and shows the necessity of 
devoting due time and deliberation to 
the constitution of the Committee. If 
the Committee is constituted as pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Peckham, 
the result will be a foregone conclusion ; 
but although the question may be staved 
off for a time, it will be absolutely 
necessary tore-open it hereafter. Another 
objection to the names submitted is the 
absence of any Representative from the 
poor st districts of the Metropolis, and if 
no Representative of the East End con- 
stituencies are to be appointed, I claim for 
the hon. Member for Battersea that he 
is aman of much greater experience than 
the noble Lord the Member for Brixton. 
He has been longer in the House; is a 
man of greater business qualifications ; 
a man of impartial judgment, and one 
than whom no better Representative could 
be desired. But besides this, the noble 
Marquess belongs to a section of Society 
which has an interest in preserving the 
present state of things. The position 
which he occupies and the class to which 
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he belongs, warrant us in concluding that 
he would go into the inquiry with some 
degree of prejudice. That remark does 
not apply to the hon. Member for Batter- 
sea, who would go into the inquiry with 
a spirit of complete impartiality, and 
not likely to be hampered by any con- 
sideration for vested interests. 


*Toe PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcnt, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): There 
was one remark made by the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down. to which I 
must draw attention, in order to show its 
fallacy. He says that the result of the 
Committee, if constituted as originally 
proposed, would have been aforegonecon- 
clusion. Even asoriginally proposed, there 
would have been two hon. Members who 
have distinctly expressed their opinion in 
favour of the principle of . betterment, 
besides which the Committee of Selec- 
tion were charged to place on the Com- 
mittee four Members who, as far as 
possible, would be chosen because they 
were totally unprejudiced with reference 
to the question laid before them. My 
noble Friend the Member for Brixton 
has not said one word antagonistic to 
the County Council, and he has in no 
way pledged himself ,against the pro- 
posal made in this Bill. To substitute 
the hon. Member for Battersea for my 
noble Friend would entirely destroy the 
balance of Parties on the Committee, 
and it has always been understood that 
the: balance of Parties on a Hybrid Com- 
mittee should follow the balance of 
Parties in the House, as far as possible. 


*Mr. CREMER: What I said was that 
the hon. Members for Peckham and 
Harrow have certainly expressed them- 
selves against the Bill, and being nomi- 
nated with the noble Marquess, I think 
I was justified in saying that the Report 
would be a foregone conclusion. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Gentleman 
forgot that the Committee is to be rein- 
forced by four Members appointed by 
the Committee of Selection, which de- 
stroys any justification for saying that 
the Report would be a foregone conclu- 
sion. 


(4.0.) The House divided :—Ayes 164; 
Noes 94.—(Div. List, No. 64.) 


“Mr. Lawson and Mr. Bavmayw nomi- 
nated other Members of the Committee. 
Mr. Cremer 


The Doug'ty 
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Ordered, That the Select Committee 
do consigt of eleven Members, Seven to 
be nominated by the House, and Four by 


the Committee of Selection. 


. Ordered, That Sir, Henry Selwin-Lbbet- 
son and Sir Joseph Pease be added to the 
Committee.—(Sw John Lubbock.) .. 


MOTIONS. 
—_—1o—— i : oN 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of the Lord: Advocate, Bill to 
amend the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 
1883, ordered to be brought in by the. Lord 
Advocate, sir. Michael Hicks Beach, and Mr. 
Solicitor General for Scotland. SB iy 
Bill presented, and read first time: [Bill.39, 


QUESTIONS. 





THE DOUGHTY CHARITY. 

Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich): 
I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Penrith (Mr. J. W. Lowther) whether 
his attention has been called to the 
recent correspondence between the Town 
Council of Norwich and the Charity 
Commissioners with reference to the 
scheme for the administration of the 
Doughty Clarity ; whether he is. aware 
that the opinion expressed by the Town 
Council has been confirmed in a Common 
Hall by the general body of the (citizens 
of Norwich, and that this opinion is in 


favour of some modification in_ the. 


scheme with reference to grants to the 
most necessitcus poor ; and whether the 
Commissioners are prepared to give 
further consideration to the unanimous 
wishes of the citizens of Norwich on 
this important question } 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The answer to the first and 
second questions is in the. affirmative. 
That provision in the scheme which 
prohibits the application of the funds of 
the charities in relief of the poor rates 
is merely declaratory of the general law, 
as laid down by a long series of decisions 
in the Court of Chancery, namely, that 
in the absence of express directions in 
their favour in the instrument creating 
the trust, persons in receipt of parochial 
relief are disqualified from participating 
in funds subject to a trust for the benefit 
of the poor, Under these circumstances 
the Commissioners are unable to enter- 
tain the application now made. for the 
modification of the scheme, - 
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+ ‘WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE IN 
SCOTLAND. » 


Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether, at the Union between England 
and Scotland, the sum of £2,000 was set 
apart for the encouragement of woollen 
manufacturing in the shires of Scotland ; 
whether he will consent to furnish a 
Report from those who administer the 
fund as to what has been done with it 
during the century ; what is the present 

ition of the fund, and by what 
authority has a part, if not the whole, of 
the fund been diverted from its original 
purpose ; whether he will consent to a 
Representative Body, in touch with manu- 
facturers, being appointed, who would 
administer the fund more successfully 
than a permanent Board in Edinburgh ; 
and whether he will promise that, until 
the matter has been fully investigated, 
no step will be taken to dispense the 
fund in a different direction from what 
was originally intended ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute): The sum named was 
set apart under the Treaty of Union 
for “promoting the manufacture of 
coarse wool within those shires which 
produce it.” This provision was de- 
clared to be for seven years, after which 
the sum was to be wholly applied 
towards “ encouraging and promoting the 
fisheries and such other manufactures as 
should most conduce to the general good 
of the United Kingdom.” A Report for 
the period named would not only be 
costly, but very troublesome to prepare, 
and I am unable to consent to furnish 
it. The authority for the present use of 
the funds is to be found in the Act 10 
and 11 Vict., c. 91, by which Statute 
power is given to the Treasury (now the 
Secretary for Scotland) to appropriate 
such part of the fund as they shall think 


fit towards education in art generally, 


including taste and design in manu- 
facture. I am unable to consent to 
either of the suggestions contained in 
the last two paragraphs of the question, 
as the present Board appear to ad- 
minister the fund in accordance with 
the Statute, and have recognised the 
manufacturing interest by the encourage- 
ment they give to a largely attended 
School of Design in Manufacture, which 
they established many years ago. 


{ Apri, 28, 1890} 
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PRISON CLERKS. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry): I beg toask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether the 
Departmental Committee upon which 
the Treasury is: represented, appointed 
in 1886 to inquire into the complaints of 
the clerks in Her Majesty’s prisons, is 
still sitting ; and, if they have concluded 
their labours, whether he will inform the 
House of the result of their inquiry ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marrnews, 
Birmingham, E.): This Committee has 
not yet finally reported, its recommenda- 
tions having been held in suspense, 
pending the appeal made by the prison 
clerks to the Royal Commission on 
Civil Service Establishments for a special 
investigation of their cause. It was not ° 
thought desirable to anticipate any 
recommendations which might be made 
by the Royal Commissioners. However, 
as no special reference has been made by 
the Royal Commission to the case of the 
prison clerks, the Committee are now 
prepared to complete their recommenda- 
tions, and will shortly issue their Re- ~ 
port. 


THE NEW CODE. 


Mr. SPENCER BALFOUR (Burnley) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether those assistant teachers who 
have hitherto satisfied the requirements 
of Article 50 of the present Cede, will 
be recognised as assistant teachers under 
Article 50 of the New Code ? 

Toe VICE PRESIDENT or TuE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): Article 50 of the New Code 
is not intended to affect the position of 
assistant teachers who have been recog- 
nised as such under previous Codes. 


Mr. JOHN KELLY (Camberwell: 
N.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee cf Council on Education 
whether it is intended by Article 12 of 
the new Education Code to empower 
School Board authorities to erect special 
schools or adapt existing ones for the 
purposes of scientific and technical in- 
struction ; and whether, if so, it is in- 
tended that provision in the same direc- 
tion should be made for the scholars 
attending voluntary schools ? 
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Sm W. HART DYKE: One of the 
objects of Article 12 of the New Code is 
to enable the managers of schools, both 
Board and voluntary, to make arrange- 
ments for the central instruction of 
scholars in certain special subjects with 
a view to greater economy and efficiency. 
My hon. Friend will find schemes of 
this nature more clearly defined in 
Article 90. 


INDIA—AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS IN 
THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
IT beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether the Secretary of State 
has determined on any legislation as to 
the indebtedness of the agricultural 
classes in the Central Provinces, which, 
on 23rd August last, it was stated 
was “engaging the attention of the 
Government of India,” owing to the Chief 
Commissioner having reported that— 

“ Unless relief in the direction of legislation 
is afforded, the land will pass into the hands of 
of the money lenders ;”’ 
and whether he can state why, in the 
admittedly serious condition of affairs, 
no legislation on the matter was intro- 
duced into the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council during the past Session in Cal- 
cutta ? 

Tut UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : 
When the hon. Member put the question 
upon the Paper the Secretary of State 
telegraphed to India, and he expected to 
have an answer by this time, but it has 
not been received. 


BENGAL CIVIL SERVICK—MR. LUSON. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I beg toask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Secretary of State is aware 
that grave disaffection exists in Jessore, 
Bengal, in consequence of the action of 
Mr. Luson, a member of the Civil Service, 
towards certain ryots in indigo cultiva- 
tion tracts; whether certain Hindu 
Magistrates have been removed from the 
sub-divisions of Jhinedah and Majurah, 
Jessore District, to other sub-divisions at 
the instance of the indigo planters of the 
district ; whether Mr. Luson was appointed 
to take charge of these sub-divisions ; 
whether such an arrangement is in 
accordance with the practice in Indian 
administration ; whether he is aware 
that Mr. Luson was formerly in charge 
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by Sir Comer Peterham, the Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Calcutta, as 
violent and illegal ; whether the ryots of 
the sub-divisions of Jhinedahand Majurah 
have addressed a Petition to Mr. Luson 
alleging various illegalities and oppressive 
conduct in his magisterial capacity ; 
whether Mr. Luson, for alleged mis- 
demeanours in reference to indigo 
cultivation, summarily tried, is now 
sending cultivators to gaol in batches, 
and imposing heavy fines ; and whether, 
if these circumstances have not been 
brought to his notice, the Secretary of 
State will, without delay, inquire into 
the facts ? 

Sir J. GORST: The Secretary of State 
has no ground for supposing that grave 
disaffection exists in the Jessore district, 
but he is aware that certain native news- 
papers have made statements similar to 
those indicated in the question. The 
Secretary of State has no official informa- 
tion on the points raised except as to the 
conviction of villagers by Mr. Luson for 
illegal fishing. The conviction was 
quashed, but the Secretary of State is 
not aware that the Chief Justice stated 
Mr. Luson’s conduct to be violent and 
illegal. The Secretary of State has no 
reason to interfere with the vigilance 
which the Local Government always 
exercises in matters between indigo 
planters and ryots. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he is aware 
from the newspaper reports that such 
facts are alleged, and if they are not 
sufficiently grave to require an answer! 

Sr J. GORST: The Secretary cf 
State is not in the habit of addressing 
inquiries to the Local Governments of 
India in regard to statements in the 
local newspapers. If the hon. Member 
will make a proper complaint no doubt 
it will be made the subject of a Report 
to the Secretary of State. 


SMALLPOX IN CALCUTTA. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether he has information of the serious 
prevalence of smallpox at Calcutta ; and 
whether it is contemplated by a Privy 
Council Order, or otherwise, to empower 
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of the neighbouring sub-division of 
Meturpore, and, while so in charge, 
ordered 50 villagers to be whipped for 
fishing, which conduct was characterised 
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Local Authorities to detain’in quarantine 
every ship which is infected with small- 
pox arriving at British ports ? 

Sm J. GORST: So far as the Secre- 
tary of State’s information goes there 
has been no serious outbreak of small- 
pox in Calcutta, and nothing to call for 
special precautions in this country. 


HALL-MARKING INDIAN SILVER 
PLATE, 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, before he finally decides upon 
the question of hall-marking of Indian 
silver plate, of rupee standard, he will 
cause inquiry to be made respecting the 
practice of “soldering” in India on the 
part of native workmen ; whether this 
practice varies immensely ; whether any 
fixed standard would apply to Indian art 
workmanship ; and, whether, in yiew of 
the valuable Reports of Her Majesty’s 
Consuls, in Parliamentary Paper, No. 59, 
Foreign Countries (Gold and Silver 
Marking), it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, before proceeding 
toamend the laws relating to the hall- 
marking of gold and silver wares, to 
refer the matter to a Select Committee 4 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscney, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : So far as this question 
refers to India, I can assure the hon. 
Member that nothing will be done 
without close consaltation with the 
Government of India, and we are now in 
communication with the Indian Govern- 
ment on the subject. As regards the 
modifications in hall-marking law, they 
are so very slight that we see no necessity 
for referring this matter to a Select 
Committee. 

*Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say 
whether the Government have decided 
to prolong the date for the abolition of 
the duty on gold plate ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : No; I find it is not 
possible to prolong the date. We have 
satisfied ourselves that although we 
might meet some difficulties by post- 
ponement, yet out of this new difficulties 
would arise. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Willthe right hon. Gentleman 
say when the proposal for the change in 
hall-marking will be before the House ? 
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*Mr. GOSCHEN: Practically, only 
technical changes will be necessary to 
break the connection between the levy- 
ing of the duty and hall-marking ; it 
will not be necessary to make any 
material alteration of the law in relation 
to hall-marking. 


against Police. 


MR. JOBSON’S TIME FUSE. 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War if the time fuse, 
referred to by him as having been paid 
for at the Elswick Works, was the plan 
of Lord Armstrong or Mr. Jobson ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I can only say that the 
claims of Mr. Jobson have been investi- 
gatedover and overagain. Iam convinced 
that justice has been done, and I m st 
decline to re-open the question. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUG ACTS. 

Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN (Bat- 
tersea): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the Metropolitan Magistrates have yet 
conferred together with the object of 
arriving at some common understanding 
as to the administration of the Sale cf 
Food ani Drug Acts? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir: the 
Chief Magistrate informs me that he has 
conferred with his brother Magistrates 
on this subject. They were unanimous 
as to the importance of the Acts and as 
to the principle which should guide them 
in fixing the amount of fines; and they 
attributed the difference in the amount 
of fines inflicted solely to the variety of the 
circumstances in each case, the variation 
ranging from gross fraud to simple acci- 
dent, and from large to very small adul- 
teration. 


IRELAND—COMPLAINTS AGAINST 
POLICE. 


Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to insults received by a party of 
Irish and English ladies and gentlemen 
at the hands of members of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, on the 14th of April, 
narrated as follows by the Cork 
Examiner of the 16th April :— : 
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“When the waggonette got about 300 yards 
outside Cashel, the police car . . drove 
up furiously, and actually forced the horse’s 
head into the body of the waggonctte in which 
were seated the ladies. . ‘The police in 
a body started the singing of ‘ The Rising of 
the Moon,’ as loud as their vocal organs would 
permit. . The preservers of law and 
order.exhibited some extraordinary symptoms 
of drunkenness and one, of them 
cried out to the travellers, who were supposed 
to be under their most careful vigilance, ‘Come 
out and give us asong up there.’ 9 
Finding that no response was being made to 
anything they said, one of them cried out, 
‘ Drive on there, old fogey.’ ‘their. efforts to 
ntimidate Mr. Stewart, M.P., having failed, 
the police again resorted to the most disorderly 
shouting ard jeering. 3 

«The matter assuming so serious an aspect, 
and taking into. consideration that each of 
these policemen was armed with a loaded 
revolver, it was decided that the protection 
. . » Of the police at the next barrack 
should be invoked. Consequently a stop was 
made at the police barrack at Golden, and Mr. 
Halley Stewart, M.P., Mr. Morton, and Mr. 
John Cullinane entered the barrack, and 
inquired for the sergeant in charge. ane 
Mr. Stewart then proceeded to make a 
statement to the sergeant, and _ while 
doing so Acting Constable Mooney fre- 
quently interrupt dhim, and, when he tried to 
remonstrate with the acting constable for not 
allowing him to speak, the constable replied, 
‘Haven't I as good a right to speak as you ?’ 
In compliance with a request from Mr. Stewart, 
the other constables were brought forward for 
the purpose of getting their names, and when 
one of them, Constable Maddock, entered, he, 
while propping himself against the wall so as 
to be able to remain standing, said, ‘ Don’t give 
my name to him. How the h—1 do 1 know 
who he is ?” 

‘“*While Mr. Stewart and the other gentle- 
men were in the barrack at Golden, one of the 
constables came up to the end of the waggon- 
ette, and, addressing the ladies, who remained 
on the car, said, ‘‘'vhey were a d-—-—n lot of 
loafers.’ 

‘‘When the waggonette arrived at Tip- 
perary, they drove direct to the police barrack, 
where a similar complaint was made to that at 
Golden, to District Inspector Gamble. Mr. 
Gamble said he regretted the occurrence, but 
refused to bring the constables forward ;” 


and whether he will direct an inquiry 
into the conduct of the police, and take 
measures to protect Irish and English 
ladies and gentlemen, peaceably returning 
at night to their homes, from the dangers 
to which they are subject when followed 
by drunken policemen armed with loaded 
revolvers ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The account which I have received 
of this regrettable incident does ‘not 
accord in all its. details with the news- 

Mr. Halley Stewart 
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paper account ts which the hon; Gentle 
man calls my attention ;* but there 
appears to be no doubt that two police: 
men were drunk. They have been 
severely punished for this offence against 
the discipline of the force ; but if this is 
not considered sufficient, and if eitheron 
personal or public grounds the hon,. 
Member or anybody else thinks it 
necessary or desirable to take further 
action, it is, I believe, within their 
competence to swear an information 
against the policemen before a magis- 
trate. 

Mr. H. STEWART: Why has punish- 
ment been limited to the two. policemen f 
As I can vouch for the accuracy of 
the narrative I have submitted to the 
Chief Secretary, will the right hon. 
Gentleman lay on the Table the informa- 
tion by which it was contradicted ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; Ido 
not think it would be worth while, 
unless the differences were upon points 
of material importance, which I do not 
gather that they are. One of the nien 
was a sergeant, and he has been degraded 
to the ranks and placed at the bottom of 
the list—a punishment which deprives 
him of considerable pay and _ privileges, 
and of promotion for some time to come. 
The other constable has been fined, and 
the fine carries with it the deferring of 
his promotion for a considerable period. 

Mr. H. STEWART: Why were only 
these two men fined ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: They were the 
two who were guilty of an offence. 


LAND COMMISSION—CO. MAYO, 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if, so long as 
February, 1888, an originating notice to 
have a fair rent fixed, was served on his 
landlord by Mr. George Ormsby, of Kil- 
lenna, Ballycastle, County Mayo; 
whether any Sub-Commission under the 
Land Act has held any sittings in that 
locality since the date named; and 
whether he can say when cases in this 
part of Mayo are going to be heard ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that the fact is 
substantially as stated in the first para- 
graph. There was a Sub-Commission 
sitting for the district in question last 
May, and the Sub-Commission now sitting 
in the county will again take up cases 
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Treatment of 


for the district in its turn. The case 
referred to will then be listed for 
hearing. 


THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 
Mr. CREMER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
following is correctly transcribed from 


the Royal Artillery Head Quarter Office, 
Western District, District Regimental 
Orders of the 25th March, 1890 :— 


“Transfers (i1.) 968 0. A trumpeter and 
several gunners are required to complete the 
establishment of the St. Helena Detachment, 
Officers commanding will forward A. F. 1391 
for any men desirous of transfer by 28th 
instant. Men of the Koman Catholic persuasion 
are not to be included.;’ 
and whether such notices are known of 
or sanctioned at Head Quarters ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I believe that 
the Order is correctly quoted from a 
notice issued in the Western District 
without reference to Head Quarters. As 
there will be no Roman Catholic priest 
available at St. Helena for religious 
ministration, it was thought advisable 
to limit this small detachment to deno- 
minations for which religious minis- 
trations can be provided. 


BOILER EXPLOSION, 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether the Committee 
of Inquiry into the boiler explosion at 
Uphall, Mid-Calder, appointed under “The 
Boiler Explosion Act, 1882,” has yet 
reported ; if so, whether, and when the 
Judgment will be laid upon the Table ; 
and. whether the Report by Mr. Lewis, 
official of the Board of Trade, will also 
be presented ? 


*Toe PRESIDENT ov tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): The formal investigation into the 
boiler explosion at Uphall, Mid-Calder 
was held at. Bathgate on the 10th, 11th} 
and 17th inst., and the Commissioners 
delivered Judgment on the last-named 
day, but their Report has not yet been 
received. When it is received it will be 
published in the usual course. The 
Report of Mr. Lewis will not be made 
public, as the formal. investigation took 
place subsequently. 


{ Aprit 28, 1890} 
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THE FASTING MAN. gant 

Mr. SAMUEL’ SMITH (Flintshi 
I beg to ask the Secretary of Sta 
the Home 
attention has been drawn to the case of 
the fasting man at the Westminster 
Aquarium, who professes to be under- 
going a 40 days’ fast, and who claims to 
have accomplished nearly the whole of 
that period, and who is exhibited there 
for money; and whether the Govern- 
ment can take any! steps to prevent 
exhibitions which may endanger life 
and are otherwise open to objection? I 
have learned since I put the question on 
the Paper that the fast has been com- 
pleted. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The law gives’ me 
no power to interfere with the public 
performances of adult persons on 
account of their danger or their folly. 
The fasting man has requested the 
Managing Director of the Aquarium to 
assure me that he has in no way suffered 
from his long fast, and is willing this 
afternoon to satisfy any Member of this 
House that this is the case. If the 







Department whether his 
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performance is open to objection on - 


grounds other than those of danger, the 
Licensing Authorities might possibly take 
the matter into consideration when the 
next application is made for a licence. 


TREATMENT OF UNCONVICTED 
* PRISONERS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND (Suth- 
erland): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been called to 
the.case of a boy named Robert Hood, 
an apprentice printer in Ayr, who. -was 
recently apprehended on a charge of 
assault, was marched through the public 
street, handcuffed between two police- 
men, to Ayr Prison, and on arrival there 


was stripped of his own clothes, forced, 


into a cold bath, compelled to . assume 
the prison. garb, given ocakum to ‘pick, 
and eventually was brought. before the 
Sheriff ta emit his declaration clad in the 
prison dress ; and whether it is consistent 
with the Regulations of Her Majesty’s 
Prisons that an, untried, . unconvieted 
prisoner, who, may be. proved innocent 
ofthe chatge against him, should he. 
subjected to such treatment ? 

*Mr. J.P. B. ROBERTSON : The facts 
of this case are materially different from, 
those indicated in the question. There 
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being reasonable ground for apprehend- 
ing an escape the constables secured the 
wrists of the accused, but not with 
handcuffs. When Hood came to the 
prison he was supplied with a warm 
bath and clean clothes, which are set 
apart for untried prisoners, and he 
availed himself of these. He was told 
that he might either work or not, as he 
liked, but that if he chose to work he 
would be credited with marks, which 
meant money on going out, and he pre- 
ferred working. When he went before 
the Sheriff he did so in the clean clothes, 
going and returning by a_ private 
passage. He was in the prison for only 
five hours. His treatment, while in 
prison, was consistent with the regula- 
tions. 


LORD Sr. LEONARD’S ACT. 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether his attention has 
been called to the following notice in the 
London Gazette office, namely— 

‘* All advertisements purporting to be issued 
in pursuance of Statutes or under Orders of 
the Court must be signed by a Solicitor of the 
Supreme Court ;”’ 
whether the notice is enforced in the 
case of executors’ and administrators’ 
advertisements under Lord St. Leonard’s 
Act, 22 and 23 Vic. c. 35; and, if so, 
what justification ‘there may be for 
adding a rule not imposed by that Act, 
and which may entail unnecessary ex- 
penditure on estates of small amount ; 
and whether he willdirect an alteration 
of the official rule complained of ? 

*Toe SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
The Order in question is enforced 
in all cases of advertisements pur- 
porting to be issued in pursuance 
of statutes or under Orders of the 
Court. Its object is to secure the 
bona fides of advertisements tendered 
for insertion in the London Gazette, and 
I think the importance and necessity of 
this object justify the means adopted to 
attain it. 


REPAIR OF ROADS IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. HUGH ELLIOT (Ayrshire, N.) : 

I beg to ask the Lord Advocdte whether 

his attention has been directed to the 

resolutions passed at Glasgow on the 

16th April by the representatives of the 
Mr. J. 2, B. Robertson 
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Scotch Police burghs in regard to the 
management and repair of roads and 
streets in police burghs; and whether 
he can see his way to give effect to these 
resolutions, either by the introduction 
at an early date of the Burgh Police 
and Health (Scotland) Bill, or of a Bill 
to amend “The Roads and Bridges 
(Scotland) Act, 1878,” on the basis of 
Section 133 of the Burgh Police and 
Health (Scotland) Bill, which section 
has reference to highways within police 
burghs, and was agreed to by the Select 
Committee on the Bill in 1888 ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I have 
seen the resolution referred to in the 
question. While there is, doubtless, 
considerable force in the representations 
of the police burghs it is impossible to 
ignore the fact that their proposals, in so 
far as altering the relations between 
counties and burghs, are opposed by 
some of the counties interested, and I 
cannot undertake to initiate legislation 
on those points. 


CEYLON-—PADDY TAX. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether it is a fact that the 
average yield of taxes on paddy and fine 
grain in Ceylon comes to about 850,000 
rupees ; and whether it costs an average 
of 200,000 rupees a year to collect it ? 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : The 
taxes on paddy and fine grain in Ceylon 
realised in 1887, 934,804 rupees; and 
in 1888, 937,637. The Estimete for 1890 
is 945,380 rupees. The cost of collection 
cannot be given, as it is impossible to 
estimate how much of the time of the 
Administrative officers is devoted to this 
one tax, and, therefore, how much of 
their salaries should be charged against 
it. 


OUTRAGE IN CRETE. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
has been drawn to a telegram in the 
Manchester Guardian of the 22nd instant, 
from its own correspondent in Athens, 
dated 21st instant, to the following 
effect :— 

‘*T learn that a party of soldiers carried off 
Marie Damanaki, aged 15, from Pantavasso to 
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Aghia Parvara, where she was outraged by the 
officer commanding the regular troops ;”” 
and, if not, will he ascertain whether 
this detailed statement be true, and, in 
case of its proving accurate, will he take 
steps to procure punishment of the 
guilty parties ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fereusson, Manchester, N.E.): The 
officer accused of having violated the young 
girl is under arrest, and the Vali has 
ordered an inquiry to be held by the 
local tribunals. 


THE MILITARY PRISON AT 
BRIXTON. 


Mr. CRILLY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War what is the 
extent of accommodation for prisoners in 
the Military Prison at Brixton; how 
many prisoners are at present confined 
there ; how these prisoners are classified ; 
and whether it is in contemplation to 
abandon the use of the Brixton Prison 
for Military purposes; and, if so, to 
what purposes it is proposed to devote 
the building ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Military 
Prison at Brixton contains 493 cells, of 
which 69 were occupied on the 21st inst. 
Like other prisoners under sentences of 
imprisonment, the men are on a system 
of progressive stages. The question of 
the continuance of the prison has not 
yet arisen ; but in view of the great and 
very satisfactory reduction in the num- 
ber of military prisoners, the point will, 
I think, have soon to be considered. 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 
IN CLONMEL GAOL. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the inquest 
recently held in Tipperary on the body 
of Michael Cleary, who died shortly 
after his release, after two months’ im- 
prisonment, from Clonmel Gaol, at which 
the Coroner's Jury found that the 
deceased man died of chronic pneumonic 
phthisis, and that his death had been 
accelerated by his treatment in Clonmel 
Gaol, and especially to the evidence of 
Dr. Conway and Dr. Charles Ryan, J.P., 
of Tipperary, who swore that Michael 
Cleary had been suffering from phthisis 
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for some months before his imprison- 
ment, and that, in their opinion, any 
competent medical man must, upon care- 
ful examination, have discovered un- 
mistakeable symptoms of the disease at 
the time of his imprisonment; was 
Michael Cleary kept from the 14th 
November until the 5th December, 
1889, upon the ordinary hard labour 
treatment in Clonmel Gaol, including close 
confinement in his cell for 22 hours out 
of every 24, the.use of the plank 
bed, 10 hours daily labour, and the 
ordinary hard labour diet; can he 
explain how it happened that Dr. Hewit- 
son, the prison doctor, did not examine 
Cleary’s lungs until he had been in 
gaol from 14th November to the 25th 
November, and during that time re- 
ported him fit for hard labour and for 
two periods of 24 hours punishment on 
bread and water and close confinement, 
without making any such examination 
of his lungs ; is it a faet that from the 
5th of December until the 22nd Cleary 
was in the prison hospital suffering from 
blood-spitting ; that on the 22nd Decem- 
ber he was reported “well”; and on 
the 29th of December sent back to his 
cell with 22 hours out of every 24 
solitary confinement and 10 hours daily 
labour at oakum picking; is he aware 
that Dr. Conway and Dr. Charles Ryan, 
J.P., swore that when they saw him a 
few days after his release from prison, 
they were shocked at the change in his 
appearance, and found him to be in a 
hopeless and dying condition, and that 
these doctors and Dr. Laffan, of Cashel, 
who attended him at his death, 
swore his death had been accele- 
rated by his prison treatment, and 
that the form of phthisis from which he 
suffered was of old standing and was 
amenable to treatment; was a post- 
mortem examination held, and did its 
results confirm these opinions ; was a 
portion of one lung submitted to an 
eminent pathologist in Dublin, and did 
he confirm the views of the local doctors ; 
and what action the Prison Board mean 
to take in this matter ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that on the 10th 


and again on the 23rd of this month, 
they applied to the Coroner for a copy 
of the evidence taken at the inquest on 
Michael Cleary. The Coroner has under- 
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taken to furnish it, but it has not yet 
been received. Upon receipt of the 
official copy of the evidence, the Board 
proposes to make such inquiry as, in 
their opinion, the facts may call for. 
Meantime, they are not in a position to 
discuss the evidence. 


COUNTY OF LONDON SESSIONS. 

Mr, OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN (Bat- 
tersea): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he has been informed that, on Thursday 
last, Mr. Somes, Deputy Chairman, jury- 
men, counsel, and witnesses were present 
at the County of London Sessions, New- 
ington Division, and were prepared to go 
on with the business, but that a letter 
was read from Sir Peter Edlin, stating 
that, as two Courts were sitting at 
Clerkenwell, the Court was to be 
adjourned, and that the adjournment 
took place, to the great inconvenience 
and expense of all concerned ; whether 
an adjournment under similar circum- 
stances took place on Thursday, 17th 
April ; and what action it is proposed to 
take to prevent similar occurrences ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
Sir Peter Edlin that an adjournment did 
take place last Thursday, as stated. The 
business at Newington for the week end- 
ing the 19th was not concluded in that 
week, and was adjourned to the 24th, 
the Chairman hoping that by that date 
the business beginning at Clerkenwell on 
the 2lst would be concluded. This 
anticipation, unfortunately, was not 
realised ; and accordingly, as there is no 
power under the Local Government Act 
to appoint Chairmen of the Second 
Court to sit contemporaneously at 
Clerkenwell and Newington, there :was 
nothing to be done but to further adjourn 
the Newington business. ‘The Second 
Court sat at’ Newington the entire day 
on the 17th of April. Until a new 
scheme is submitted for London Sessions, 


‘as provided in the Local Government 


Act, a recurrence of these circumstances 
can only be prevented by longer adjourn- 
ments. 


“WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS—SELF- 
EXTRACTING REVOLVERS. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether a contract has 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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at Clare Castle. 


been made with ,Messrs. Webley, of Bir. 
mingham, for the manufacture of a new 
form of self-extracting revolver for the 
Army and Navy ; and, if so, what is the 
date of the contract ; whether. the 

terns of the revolyer ‘and the Re 
have been finally settled in detail.; and 


whether any of the sample revolvers © 


supplied by the contractors haye broken 
down through failure. of. the,, breech 
fastening or any other cause ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: ,Contracts :for 
the revolvers referred to were: entered 
into with Messrs. Webley on the 24th of 
November, 1887, and the 28th of August, 
1889. The details of the pistol have 
been settled, but not of the ammunition, 
and the only failure of a sample revolver 
was in testing experimental ammunition. 
There has been no failure of the breech 
fastening. 


CANDIDATES FOR TRAINING COL.- 
LEGES IN GLAMORGANSHIRE. . _ 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS: 1. beg 
to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
if he is aware of the inconvenience 
and expense to which candidates. from 
Glamorganshire for admission to Traiu- 
ing Colleges are put in attending the 
examinations ; whether he will consider 
the desirability of holding these exami- 
nations at more convenient centres, as.is 
done in the case of the Christmas 
examinations for certificates; and whether 
he will arrange to locate one such centre 
in Glamorganshire t 

Sm W. HART DYKE: No poliaiiids 
of inconvenience or expense has reached 
me; but if the School Board in any 
locality apply for a special centre 
upon sufficient grounds no difficulty will 
be raised by the Department. 


MILITARY FORCE AT CLARE CASTLE. 
Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): 1 beg. to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Military have been per- 
manently withdrawn: from Clare, Castle, 
County Clare ; if so, can he.explain why ; 
and, if not, will he state when another 
detachment will be stationed there ? 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Military 
have been withdrawn, ‘the condition. of 
the district being, I am glad tosay, such 
that the presence of the, foree is no 
longer necessary. J 
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EXCISE AND CUSTOMS APPOINT: 

: MENTS. 

Mr. JORDAN: T beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether any 
examination for Customs appointments 
was héld since October, 1887, or for 
Excise since May, 1887 ; whether these 
services, or any of them, are insufficiently 
manned } and. will he state if any future 
examinations will be held, and when ? 

Mr. JACKSON: So far as _ the Cus- 
toms are concerned no appointments to 
outdoor officerships have been made 
since August, 1888, or to clerkships 
since November of that year. ‘These 
are the only two junior grades of ap- 
pointments which are open to competi- 
tion under the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners., Thé last open: competition, for 
the Excise was in May, 1887. Since 
then vacancies in the Excise have been 
filled up by the appointment of men who 
had passed for the Customs, but were 
found ‘not to, be required for that Depart- 
ment, and also by the transfer of cértain 
writers. Neither service is insufficiently 
manned, and no date has been fixed for 
any future examination. 


THE MEDICAL OFFICER-IN. THE 
KILLANIR, DISTRICT. 

Mr. JORDAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland why ‘the Constabulary in 
the Killanir Dispensary district, Ennis 
Union, County Clare, were taken from 
under the medical care of Dr. T. 
R. Killeen, the medical officer of the 
district; and’ who was receiviug. pay 
from the Constabulary at the time, and 
handed over to Dr. Faris, Ennis, who 
had- no connection with the district ; 
whether the Inspeetor General of Royal 
Trish Constabulary issued, or, caused. to 
be issued, an order under the regulations 
of the, Force, that every medical officer 


of a dispensary district should be medical 


attendant on the constabulary of his 
district if he cared to accept the position, 
aud provided he was not unfitted for the 


‘appointment ; whether Dr. Killeen was 


unfitted ; and whether there is another 
dispensary district in’ Clare where the 


“medical ‘officer for such district is not 
“also-medical ‘attendant on the constabu- 


lary in his district? ’ 
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Mr. A. J.. BALFOUR: The Con- 
stabulary authorities report that Dr. 
Killeen had merely acted under a pri- 
vate arrangement with the “previous 
medical attendant as his locum tener! 
when ‘the latter was incapacitated 
through ill health, but he had’ never 
been the appointed Constabulary medical: 
attendant of the district. There is no 
regulation of the nature indicated in the 
second paragraph. Prior to 1883 somé 
such regulation did exist, but it was in 
that year cancelled by the Government’ 
of the day, as it was found to work 
unsatisfactorily. The gentleman ap- 
pointed in the room of ‘the late medical 
attendant has been selected by the Con- 
stabulary authorities as being, in their 
opinion, the most suited for the appoint- 
ment. The reply to the inquiry ‘in- the 
last paragraph is in the affirmative. 


BOOK POST RATE TO AUSTRALIA, 


An hon. Memper on behalf of Sir 
GEORGE BADEN-POWELL_ (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) :'I beg to ask. the Post- 
master General, in view of the. recent 
establishment of an all-sea-route. for 
Mails to Australia ; and, having regard 
to the rates levied on packets exceeding 
four ounces in weight, whether ‘he will 
take into consideration the expediency 
of reducing the postage of Book Post 
packets for the Australian Colonies # ..... 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr, 
Rarkes, Cambridge University): I.can 
assure my hon. Friend that the question 
to which he -has called my attention-has 
not been lost sightof. For. some time 
past I have recognised the expedieney 
of giving some relief in, regard. to. -book 
and sample. packets for, Australasia, ex- 
ceeding 4 oz. in weight; but difficulties 
have. hitherto intervened... Those difl- 
culties have now been, removed ;..and 
I..am. happy -to. be. able..,.to..inform 
the House that, with, the approval, of 
the Treasury, a reduced) scale of charge 
will be introduced from the lst of May 
for. book packets and, patterns sent by 
the all-sea route to Australia. . A public 
notice on the,’ subject .will. be issued 
to-morrow. 


PROMOTION IN. THE LIVERPOOL 
- POSt OFFICE. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 

I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
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whether it is a fact that, in the recent 
promotions in Liverpool, Messrs. R. J. 
Thompson and W. Clucas, the Chairman 
and Secretary of the Local Branch of the 
United Kingdom Postal Clerks’ Associa- 
tion, have been superseded by officers 
junior to themselves; whether these 
officers have, for some years, been per- 
forming duties of the superior ciass in a 
perfectly satisfactory manner; and, 
whether, in view of the u.tertaking 
given by the Postmaster Gencval in 
March last, that connection with n 
Association or Union should not detri- 
mentally affect any officer’s official career, 
he will state the reasons for not pro- 
moting these gentlemen in due course ? 
*Mr. RAIKES: It is the case that 
Messrs. Thompson and Clucas are not 
among the members of the Liverpool 
Post Office who have been recently pro- 
moted, and that others, junior to them- 
selves, have been placed above them. It 
is also the case that, occasionally, during 
the temporary absence of. Members of 
the class immediately above them, these 
two officers have, in common with 
others, been called upon to perform 
the duties of the absentees. But 
it is not the case that they 
have for some years been perform- 
ing those duties in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner. On the contrary, their conduct, 
even in the discharge of their own 
duties, has not been such as to deserve 
promotion or to leave me any alternative 
but to pass them vver. That they were 
members of any particular Association 
was not even known to me, and the 
Postmaster of Liverpool, on whose 
recommendation the promotions were 
made, assures me that he also was 
unaware of the circumstance. In order 
to show how little such considerations 
influence the decision, I may add-—a 
circumstance which had not come to my 


‘ knowledge until to-day—-that Mr. 


Thompson’s predecessor in the Association 
to which the hon. Member refers, 
and also an officer who is an office- 
bearer in another Society of similar 
character, are among those who have 
been recently promoted, and I am pleased 
to hear that in both cases the selection 
has been amply justified. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether the 
promotions in the Liverpool Post Office, 
recently referred to by the Postmaster 

Mr. Labouchere 
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General, are practically confined to the 
supervising classes; whether any im- 
mediate benefit is to be conferred upon 


the general body of sorting clerks; and. 


whether sorting clerks will be called upon 
to give evidence before the Departmental 
Committee appointed to inquire into 
their grievances ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The Liverpool promo- 
tions concerned only the supervising 
classes, and the class which is inter- 
mediate between the supervisors and 
the general body of the staff, as I 
cxvplained to the House on the 15th 
instant. The questions relating to this 
general body are of a much more 
complicated character, and, as the 
hon. Member is aware, are being 
examined by a Departmental Committee. 
It will be obvious that I have come to 
no conclusions on these questions. It 
will rest with the Committee to call for 
such evidence as it requires, but I should 
deprecate any extension of the inquiry 
that would lead to undue delay in 
completing the investigation. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): 1 beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury what the 
Treasury propose to do for those writers 
who were recommended by the Heads of 
Departments for promotion to the Lowe 
Division, and were not so promoted ? 


Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware of 
any proposals affecting the writers to 
whom the hon. Member refers. 


STARVATION IN THE EAST END OF 
LONDON. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if his attention has 
been directed to the recent case of the 
starvation of a docker’s wife in the East 
End; and if it is possible to take 
measures to obviate these cases, two 
of which have occurred during the 
last fortnight ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to say that I have no 
information in regard to the cases to 
which he refers. If he will be good 
enough to furnish me with some parti- 
culars, I will take care that proper 
inquiry is made, 
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THE TRIAL OF MOUSSA BEY. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can now in- 
form the House what has been the re- 
sult of the representations addressed to 
the Turkish Government by Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople 
on the subject of the deplorable failure 
of justice in the case of the so-called 
trial: of Moussa Bey for murder and 
outrages committed by him ?’ 

*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: Inquiry 
into the charges still pending against 
Moussa Bey is proceeding, but, as the 
preliminary proceedings are held with 
closed doors, no dragoman can attend, 
and Her Majesty’s Ambassador is, there- 
fore, without any official information as 
to the present state of the criminal pro- 
ceedings. It is, however, rumoured 
that the charges against Moussa Bey are 
held not to have been established in the 
preliminary inquiry in every case except 
one. 

Mr. BRYCE: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give us any indication of the 
time when something may probably be 
known to Her Majesty’s Government ? 

*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: I think 
the hon. Gentleman will see from my 
reply that nothing is certainly known ; 
how, therefore, can we form a conjec- 
ture as to the time the examination 
will occupy when we do not know 
accurately what is going on. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT LEEDS. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he can explain the circum- 
stances under which the Board of Trade 
have refused the application of three 
Limited Companies for Parliamentary 
powers to supply electric lighting to the 
Borough of Leeds, notwithstanding the 
important demand for the electric light 
by the inhabitants; and whether this 
refusal was in consequence of the oppo- 
sition of the Local Authority ; and, if so, 
can he state whether the Local Authority 
has taken any steps itself to apply for 
powers for supplying Leeds with the 
electric light ? 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH : The 
Board of Trade refused to proceed with 
the applications of the three companies 
referred to in consequence of their not 
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havinz obtained the consent of the Local 
Authority, as required by the Statute. 
The Corporation of Leeds state that a 
Committee of their body are engaged in 
an exhaustive and costly examination of 
the question of the supply of electricity, 
and they ask that the matter may be 
postponed until next year. The Board of 
Trade, in these circumstances, declined 
to dispense with the consent of the Cor- 
poration, but informed that body that, in 
the event of their not being prepared to 
apply for powers themselves next year, 
the Department would have to consider 
whether they could refuse to grant 
powers to other Promoters. 

Mr. WADDY: Is it not a fact that 
the only step taken was the appointment 
of this Committee four months ago? 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
understand that the Committee has been 
proceeding with its inquiry. 


THE ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE 
VOTES. 

Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, considering that Vote 12, Navy 
Estimates (Admiralty Office), and Vote 
10, Army Estimates (War Office), have, 
during the last two years, been postponed 
to so late a period of the Session that it 
was impossible to obtain time for their 
discussion, he will endeavour to bring 
forward these Votes at an earlier period 
of the present Session. 

*Tne FIRST LORD or txt TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Surra, Strand, Westminster) : 
We hope that the discussion of the two 
Votes to which the hon. Member calls 
attention will be taken at a time which 
will afford ample opportunity for their 
consideration. 


EXPENSES UNDER THE PLEURO.- 
PNEUMONIA BILL. 

Sm ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL (Ren- 
frew, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether Her Majesty’s 
Government see their way to provide for 
the expenses of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Pleuro-Pneumonia Bill with- 
out, on the one hand, encroaching on the 
grant for Pauper Lunatics, or, on the 
other, adding to the existing county 
rates ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Her Majesty's 
Government recognise the desirability 
of accomplishing both the objects stated 
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by my hon, Friend. Fortunately, the 
proposed Beer and Spirits Duties afford 
us the means of doing so, and we pro- 
pose that in Scotland the contribution to 
any costs, of the execution of the Pleuro- 
Pneumonia Act not covered by the 
£1 49,000 to be provided by Parliament 
shall be a charge against the Scotch 
share of the new Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Duties instead of against 
the Grant for Pauper Lunati¢s. The 
necessary Amendment on the Pleuro- 
Pneumonia Bill will be put on -the 
Paper. 

Mr. BRYCE: Can. the right. hon. 
Gentleman, tell us when the Amend- 
ments will be placed on the Paper, and 
when. he proposes to take the Bill in 
Committee ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not able to 
say precisely when the Bill will be taken 
in Committee, but the Amendments 
shall be placed on the Paper in ample 
time for consideration by the Scotch 
Members. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD BUILDINGS. 

“Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, considering 
the serious accusations of sanitary and 
other structural defects recently made 
against buildings erected by the London 
School Board, Government ‘will give 
facilities for the- consideration of the 
Sanitary Registration of Buildings Bill 
now before the House, or will themselves 
introduce a Bill to prevent the use of 
schools and other new public buildings 
until their fitness for sanitary occupation 
has been certified by some competent 
authority ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Government 
cannot undertake to give any exceptional 
_ facilities for the. consideration of the 
Sanitary Registration of Buildings Bill, 
nor can.they at present give any under- 
taking to introduce a Bill-to prevent the 
use .of schools and public buildings until 
their sanitary fitness for occupation has 
been certified. The granting of certifi- 
cates as to the sanitary fitness of premises 
is not unattended with risk, unless the 
duty of examination is exercised, with 
great care and under circumstances whith 
admit of .a proper examination being 
made. Any certificate as to sanitary 
condition would be regarded as relieving 

Mr. W. H. Smith 
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from 1esponsibility, as regards sanitary 
arrangements, those on whom.the respon- 
sibility should rest. _ ’ 


_ “FILLED” CHEESE. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if he can inform the 
House: what is the amount of the article 
of food called ‘filled cheese,” imported 
into, or manufactured in, Great Britain 
and Ireland ; whether such importation 
or manufacture is on the increase, and 
to what extent ; and whether the Govern- 
ment, if in the belief that it injures the 
sale of the genuine article, will legistate 
on the subject, with a view to marking 
“filled cheese,” as was done in the 
Margarine Act? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: There is 
no official information respecting the 
amountof “filled” cheese manufactured in 
the United Kingdom. Asregardsimporta- 
tion, Iam informed by the Customs that 
of imitation cheese, which would include 
“filled” cheese, 1,852 cwt.,. valued at 
£3,669, were imported in 1889, and 345 
ewt., valued at £648, in the present year 
up to the 23rd instant. Previous to 
1889 there were no entries of such 
cheese. As at present advised, I do not 
think it would be desirable to amend 
the Margarine Act. 


HALL-MARKING OF GOLD AND SILVER 
PLATE. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower - Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) : I beg to ask the, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he will 
arrange that silver plate shall in future 
be hall-marked; not only the present 
standard of ‘925 and the Indian standard 
of -916, but also the American and 
French standards of -900 and the Gerinan 
of ‘800; and whether he is aware that 
gold watch cases are hall-marked from 
22 to 9 carats, in order to facilitate 
trade in foreign and colonial markets, 
and that it is believed that similar 
modifications in hall-marking _ silver 
plate would help our silversmiths to 
eompete with foreign manufacturers ? 

‘Mr. GOSCHEN : The answer to the 
second question is, Yes. As regards’ the 
first, I can only refer the: hon. Member 





to the answer I gave last Tuesday. 
Theoretically I have no objection to‘ the 
marking of British plate of any quality 
for exportation, which I‘ anderstand ‘ts 
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what ‘the hon. Member is aiming at. 
But the great majority of the trade are 
in favour of compulsory ' hall-marking, 
and I do not see how the two can be 
combined. I may add that as soon as 
the Plate Duties are abolished, these 
matters cease to belong to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 


INVOICES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he will now 
inform the House the result of the nego- 
tiations with the United States Govern- 
ment with regard to modification of the 
present inconvenient regulations in 
relation to the declarations which part- 
ners in firms have now personally to 
make on all consignments of goods to 
that country of the value of £10 and 
upwards ? 

*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: I cannot 
give the hon. Member any further in- 
formation than I stated in reply to his 
question on the 3lstof March. It is not 
a matter in which any good would be 
done by pressing the United States 
Government. 

*Subsequently, Mr. CAUSTON asked : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade say whether he 
does not think it desirable that the United 
States Government should be pressed on 
this matter, and will he urge on the 
Foreign Office the importance of this 
subject ? 

*Sis MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
have not seen the question of the hon. 
Member, and I did not hear the 
answer. 

*Mr. CAUSTON : I will put down the 
question for another day. 


REGULATIONS FOR FOREIGN SHIPS 
IN BRITISH PORTS. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether Clause 3 of the Merchant 
Shipping Acts Amendment Bill is in- 
tended to compel foreign as well as 
British ships, loading at British ports, to 
conform to the regulations of the Board 
of Trade; and, if so, whether the 
Government is prepared. to accept any 
foreign legislation or regulations of a 
like nature, which might be made appli- 
cable to British vessels loading at 
foreign ports ? 
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*Sir MICHAEL HICKS. BEACH : 
Clause 3 of the Merchant Shipping Acts 
Amendment Bill: would sappear to be 
intended to compel: foreign as well as 
British ships loading at ports in the 
United Kingdom to conform to regula- 
tions with respect to loading made by 
the Board of Trade for preventing loss 
of life at sea. The Government would 
have no reason to object to the application 
of similar regulations to British vessels 
loading in foreign ports. 


PREVIOUS CONVICTIONS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether his attention has 
been drawn to the account of proceedings 
ina recent trial at Edinburgh before Lord 
Young, in which, after the charge to the 
jury, and before the jury had considered 
their verdict, a juror asked if there were 
any previous convictions against the pri- 
soner, and Lord Young’ replied, “Oh, a 
lot of them, but they are not to be taken 
into account until'you have returned your 
verdict”; and whether this reply was 
not against the spirit of the Criminal 
Law Procedure Act ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I have 
no information other than that contained 
in a newspaper paragraph. If the hon. 
Member desires full information perhaps 
he will give notice of the question. 

Mr: BRADLAUGH: I will repeat the 
question on Friday. 


RELIGIOGS DISABLLITIES REMOVAL 
BILL. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stirling Burghs whether it 
is his intention to ask the House to pro- 
ceed with the Religious Disabilities 
Removal Bill, which stands on’ the 
list of Orders for Second Reading  to- 
night? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have had no notice of this question. 

*Mr. JOHNSTON : I apologise for’ not 
having given intimation of my question. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
may remind the hon. Member ‘that the 
day for which the Bill was put 
down was unfortunately taken from 
me by the exigencies of public business, 
and since: then I confess that the Bill 
has been in ‘a: hopeless position on the 
Notice Paper. I fully recognise it is ‘a 
Bill as to which opportunity ‘should be 
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given to the House to express its opinion, 
and the object of the Bill requires a full 
statement in explanation. Candidly, I 
do not think that an opportunity for 
this is likely to be afforded this Session ; 
and I do not think it would be fair to 
avail myself of the casual chance 
of obtaining a Second Reading at the end 
of an evening. I think, therefore, I 
shall best consult the wishes of the hon. 
Member, as well as my own view of the 
convenience of the House, by moving 
at the proper time that the Order be 
discharged. 


LICENCE DUTIES (SCOTLAND.) 

*Mre. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I take this opportunity to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether he can make any state- 
ment with regard to the purposes in 
Scotland to which the Government pro- 
pose to devote the proceeds of the new 
duties ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We have been 
engaged in considering the question very 
carefully today. I think the best course 
to take in the matter is to produce a 
scheme, in the form of a Bill, which I 
hope will be laid *on the Table in the 
course of this week. 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle upon- 
Tyne): I would ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether it will be convenient to 
him to state what will be the course of 
business for the week ; and whether, in 
view of the large number of Members 
who wish to take part in the debate on 
the Irish Land Purchase Bill, he will 
allow the Debate to be continued at the 
Morning Sitting on Tuesday ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERKE : I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will take into considera- 
tion the fact that a large number of 
Members on this side entertain root and 
branch objections to the principle of the 
Bill. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have no doubt 
that there are Members on the Opposi- 
tion Benches who entertain root and 
branch objections to the Bill; but they 
have had two nights on which to express 
their objections, and it does not neces- 
sitate a very long Debate in order that 
expression may be given to objections of 
that character. The Government are 
of opinion that the four nights’ Debate 

Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 
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which has been arranged for is ample for 
the expression of opinion on both sides 
of the House; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends desire to 
extend the Debate by devoting Tuesday 
morning to it I will not resist the appeal. 
For myself, judging from the able 
speeches that have already been 
delivered, I think it is hardly possible 
to add much to what has been said 
already. In the event of the Debate 
being continued on Tuesday morning, 
the Government will expect that it will 
be concluded, in accordance with the: 
understanding already arrived at, on 
Thursday ; and I hope that, in these 
circumstances, we may proceed with the 
Allotments Bill on Friday morning. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Can the right 
hor., Gentleman say when the Indian 
Councils Bill will be taken ; the answer 
he has just given seems to preclude its 
being taken this week ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Not this week ; 
and the Budget Bill will, I am afraid, 
occupy the greater part of next week. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say it will not be taken 
until after next week? It will be con- 
venient to many Members to know. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will undertake 


Business. 


it shall not be taken this or next week. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH rising again: 
Having regard to the interests involved 
in the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill, it is desirable that it should be 
read a second time as soon as possible ; 
and if an understanding can be arrived 
at that it shall be read a second time on 
Friday, I should be glad to take it 
instead of the Allotments Bill. I think 
it would be a public convenience if that 
could be done. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): Has 
the Bill been distributed ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I believe the Bill 
is printed, and that it will be in the 
Vote Office this evening, and distributed 
to-morrow morning. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman does not expect 
that we can undertake that a Bill not 
yet issued shall be read a second time on 
Friday. 

Sr W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say when the Bill for dealing 
with public house licences will be before 
the House ? 
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*Me. W. H. SMITH: I have already 
said I hope the Bill will be in the hands 
of Members this week. 


THE IRISH POLICE. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): The Chief Secretary, in 
answering my question just now, re- 
ferred me to the ordinary process of law 
if I did not consider the misconduct of 
the policemen sufficiently punished. 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what punishment has been awarded ; and 
whether, as I can vouch for the accuracy 
of the narrative I have submitted, the 
right hon. Gentleman will lay on the 
Table the information by which it is 
contradicted ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I do 
not think it would be worth while, 
unless the differences were upon points 
of material importance, which I do not 
gather that they are. One of the men 
was a sergeant, and he has been de- 
graded to the ranks and placed at the 
bottom of the list—a punishment which 
deprives him of considerable pay and 
privileges, and of promotion for some 
time tocome. The other constable has 
been fined. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART: 
much ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I brought 
down the details with me, but I have 
now torn up the paper. I forget the 
amount, but the fine brings with it the 
postponement of prospect of promotion 
for a considerable period. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART ; And two 
of the men have not been fined ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
gather that the other two men committed 
any offence. 


How 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 199.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [21st April], “That the Bill be 
now read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “ now,” and, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words “ upon 
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‘tion of the 
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Question again proposed, “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


(5.0.) Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): 1 
very much regret that I am compelled to 
occupy so much time, but the responsi- 
bility for the inconvenience must rest with 
the Government, who have embodied in 
one Bill two subjects, each of them large 
enough to be dealt with separately. I 
pointed out on Thursday night what 
was the origin and history of the con- 
gested districts, showing how the con- 
gestion was caused by the ancestors of 
the present population being driven from 
their homes, in the eastern and central 
portions of Ireland, to waste and barren 
lands in the western districts, so as to 
enable the landlords of the latter lands 
to get rents which it was not possible 
otherwise to obtain. Thus the conges- 
western districts was 
deliberately encouraged, and long con- 
tinued neglect of this horrible state of 
things by successive Governments has 
given these unhappy people a claiin on 
the generosity of the English people, and 
on the attention of the House. Now, 
how does the Bill propése to deal with 
the matter? The Bill proposes to con- 
stitute another Board in Ireland, which 
has a sufficient number of Boards already. 
If Boards could improve the condition of 
Ireland, no country ought to be more 
prosperous or better governed, and I can 
say, on behalf of the people of Ireland, 
that not even the Chairmanship of the 
Chief Secretary can reconcile them to 
another Board unless it is constituted on 
a principle different from that laid down. 
And what are to be the functions of the 
new Board? Those who have studied 
tu speeches of the Chief Secretary and 
the Attorney General know that the 
function of the new Board is to be our 
eld friend emigration. The main 
reliance of the Government is, to emigrate 
the people of the congested districts. 
When [ turn ¢t the speech of the 
Attorney General i ind that he inverted 
the or.!er in which emigration and mi- 
gration were mentioned in the speech 
of the Chief Secretary. He also said he 
did not believe migration to be a possible 
scheme. He showed that there was no 
real and honest intention to give fair 

lay to the migration scheme. Let me 


this day six months.”—(Mr. Parnell.) _| tell the Government, once for all, that if 
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they lean upon emigration as a remedy 
for the congested districts it will be no 
remedy, and if that is their. main pro- 
posal the Irish Members will oppose it, 
and will oppose the working of ‘the 
Commission by every means in their 
power. Emigration has been tried upon 
our country in a way in which it has 
never been tried upon any country in 
the world, and we shall resist any scheme 
for increasing the tide of emigration, 
which is already fatally large. We 
know of the existence in Ireland of a 
small section who deliberately avow as 
their policy the reduction of the popula- 
tion down to two or three millions. If 
we turn to a remarkable work published 
lately by an American barrister who 
travelled in Ireland, Mr. Pellew, we find 
given there the opinion of a gentleman 
of the North of Ireland that Ireland will 
never be peacéable and prosperous until 
we get the population down to three 
millions, and until she becomes what 
nature intended her for, a farm for Eng- 
land. That is a policy which the Irish 
Party has always resisted, and always 
will resist. So much for the policy 
of emigration, which is the main 
policy put forward in this Bill. 
T’now come to the other proposals con- 
tained in this Bill. Those proposals are 
of an extremely vague and indefinite 
character. First, there is the extraordi- 
nary proposal—-and I will ask the 
attention of Liberal Members to it—that 
when a tenant wishes to part with ‘his 
holding he shall be obliged to part. with 
it either to a neighbour or to the Land 
Commission ; and then it is provided 
that if the Land Commission, when they 
get possession, throw down the buildings, 
they shall pay the full value of them. 
Observe how that will work. The Land 
Commission is compelled to. buy, at the 
full value, any holding which the tenant 
wishes to part with, if he does not sell it 
toa neighbour. The full value must be, 
at least, the value which the tenant paid 
to his landlord, or he will not consider 
that he-is fairly treated. The tenant is not 
to be allowed to sell in the open market, 
but he is to be compelled to go either to 
the Land Commission or to a neighbour. 
If he goes to the latter he will probably 
not get full value. The result will 
be that the Land Commission, having ad- 
vanced to the tenants the money to buy 
their holdings, will be obliged to buy a 
Mr. Dillon 
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great many of those holdings again. That 
is'the way in which ‘this provision ‘will 
work, and I say it will lead to a‘frightful 
loss of money to the Board, and to an 
immense quantity of jobbery and corrup- 
tion. Next, they are to have ‘power to sell 
for ready money only seed potatoes: at 
cost price; they are not to make any 
money by the transaction.. Did anybody 
ever hear of such a proposal? It is one 
which either will pauperise, or will be 
of an exceedingly trifling character. The 
right hon. Gentleman states that he has 
persuaded the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to grant him funds for the purpose 
of discovering where the fish are on; the 
West Coast. of Ireland. ‘ At present,” 
said the Chief Secretary, “ we are in a 
state of absolute ignorance as to the 
fishing resources of, Ireland.” Was 
there ever such a confession made before? 
Why, the subject has been before. the 
House for 50 years, and if: the Govern- 
ment are in a state of absolute ignorance 
as to the fishing resources in Ireland, the 
Manxmen and the French boats get 
thousands of pounds worth of fish. off 
the Irish coast every year. Irishmen 
know, as well as Manxmen or Frenech- 
men, how and where to catch ‘the’ fish ; 
but they have neither the boats nor the 
harbours which are necessary. Then, 
this new Board may, if they like, 
improve the breeds of poultry in the 


West of Ireland, and, if they think -fit, ° 


teach the art of fish-curing. I will.take 
the liberty to read to the’ House some of 
the comments of the Dublin Daily 
Express on this great measure, which is 
to bring peace and happiness to Ireland. 
The Zapress holds that one’ cf ‘the 
causes of poverty is the cultivation of 
potato land in the congested districts, 
and it adds that the best thing that can 
be said of the Seed Potato Clause, is to 
wish that it may be inoperative. With 
regard to instruction in fish-curing, 
the Express holds that that is a good 
thing, but it misses any mention of a 
power to buy boats or any’ fishing 
appliances. Certainly fish cannot, be 
cured until they are caught, any more 
than a hare can be. jugged until, itis 
caught. The Daily Express goes.on. to 
say that these proposals, with the excep- 
tion of the Seed Clause, can do no harm 
and may do soine good, but they ‘will 
not solve the congested districts problem. 
This is the deliberately ~' exprested 
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ND (Mr. Batrour, Manchester, E.) : | 


Organ of the Goyernment ? 


| Mr. DILLON : Yes, the organ of the 
Government, for the Chief Secretary 
gnbsidises it by giving it all the Govern- 
ment advertisements; but I am afraid 
that, after this exposure, the advertise- 
The Lapress 
sums up its opinion of this portion of 
thé Bill by saying— 

‘“3t isa very elaborate piece of machinery, 
no doubt, but as there is no coal in the farnace 


or. water in the boiler, the engine cannot be 
expected to do much work.” 


Such is the judgment of the organ of 
the Ministerial Party in Ireland. The 
fact is, the Bill has no friends in Ireland; 
because its proposals are utterly futile 
and illusory. I now come to my second 
point, and that is as to the funds to be 
placed at the disposal of the new Board. 
I really had supposed that this’ Board 
was going to be liberally and generously 
endowed by the British Treasury for 
carrying out this scheme, but, to my 
horror, I find that there are absolutely 
no funds at all for carrying out this part 
of the measure. The sole provision in 
the Bill with regard to the proctirement 
of funds merely gives the Board ‘power 
to “accept any-gifts of property made to 
them for the purposes of this Act.” ' It 
is, no doubt, true that the sum of 
£1,500,000 is charged on what remains 
of the Irish Church syrplus for the pur- 
poses of this part of the Act. But I 
protest against such a burden being 
placed on ‘this fund. This isa purely 
Irish fund, and it will be wanted, when 
Home Rule is in operation, for purposes 
of education in Ireland. This fund it is 
now proposed to substitute in the con- 
gested districts for the guarantees pro- 


vided: in’ other parts of Ireland. What 


does that mean? The Chief Secretary 
admits that the only risk in the case of 
his Land Purchase scheme will be in the 
congested districts, and accordingly he is 
providing for such risks by means of 
what remains of the Irish Church Fund. 
This will have the inevitable result of 
allowing landlords to.get more than the 
real value of their land. It is a direct 
incentive to the Land Commission to 
allow the landlord to get more than the 
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real value. 
‘surplus is to be used ‘as a guarantee 
for the repayment of the purchase 
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money in the congested districts, 
it will, instead of being used for the 
other objects of the Board, find” its 
way into the pockets of the Connaught 
landlords. The Chief Secretary said 
that in the congested districts 14 years” 
purchase was the fair value of the land ; 
but it is double the value of ‘the land, 
and the result will be that the Church 
surplus will go in making up the 
arantee oi sales in such districts, and 
will, ultimately, disappear altogether. I 
protest absolutely and entirely against 
such a use ‘of the surplus. A fund 
which is intended for the common 
benefit must not be allowed to go into 
the pockets of a class of men whom I 
may justly describe as the most utterly 
worthless class to be found in all the 
world. The landlords in the congested 
districts are an unmitigated curse. I 
protest against this part of the Bill on 
two grounds: First, because the substi- 
tution of a real guarantee for illusory 
ones will artificially raise the price of the 
holding, and give the Irish landlords 
more power than they are justly entitled 
to; and, secondly, because the fund will 
not be expended for the benefit of the 
people in the congested districts. The 
resources thus placed by the Bill at the 
disposal of the Board to be created, vanish 
away entirely upon critical examination 
of the measure. I shall resist, to the 
utmost of my power, this proposal so to 
utilise the Church Fund. If the diffi- 
culty in regard to the congested districts 
is to be settled, it onght to be settled out 
of funds provided from the Imperial 
Exchequer. If the Government are not 
prepared to act thus generously they 
ought not to touch the question 
at all, but leave it to be settled when 
the Irish people manage their own affairs. 
Unless your interference in this matter 
is based on broad and _ statesmanlike 
grounds you. will simply make bad 
matters worse. With regard to the 
question of the congested districts 
generally, I desire to point out that it is 
absolutely essential that the House 
should clearly understand what the 
scheduled congested districts are to be. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone, in 
an article in the Mineteenth Century in 
January last, defined them as all lying 
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within 15 miles of the sea, to the west 
of a line drawn from Donegal to Kerry, 
and he said that these districts alone are 
in need of heroic remedies. This line of 
demarcation would exclude from the 
area of “the congested districts ” all the 
grass lands from which the population 
have been driven into the congested dis- 
tricts. But the Board can do nothing 
if the contiguous grass lands are ex- 
eluded from their jurisdiction. The 
Board should, if the scheme is to have 
any prospect of success, have control over 
all the counties of Donegal, Leitrim, 
Roscommon, Galway, and the western 
half of Cork and Kerry. The hon. 
Member, in the same article, gives figures 
showing the decrease of the population 
in certain districts, which include the 
rich grass lands of Galway and Roscom- 
mon, but he abstains from going into an 
analysis of the decrease, or he would 
have seen that it is in.inverse proportion 
to the richness of the land; that where 
the land is worst the population has in- 
creased. And here I must refer to a 
cruel and brutal sentence in the article— 
a sentence of a nature which causes 
crime in Ireland. After treating of the 
question of depopulation, the hon. Mem- 
ber says— 

“ The facts are all against the patriots, and no 
amount of screeching will prevent ranching.” 
By “screeching” the hon. Member, no 
doubt, means agitation. It is rather a 
dangerous thing to point out that mere 
Constitutional agitation will not put an 
end to a great grievance. In one district 
alone, seven or eight thousand houses 
have been levelled with the aid of the 
crowbar. Are we to be told, then, that 
no amount of screeching will prevent the 
destruction of the houses of the people ? 
We have sought to induce the people to 
believe that agitation and debate in this 
House will save them from ranching. 
If the hon. Member tells us_ that 
screeching will not do it, then, 
I ask, what will do it? The 
system of ranching has been intro- 
duced into Ireland, and 120,000, perhaps 
200,000 persons, have been swept out of 
that most fertile county the County of 
Meath, in 40 years. Ranching was also 
introduced into Tipperary, and out of the 
420,000 people who lived there in 1849 
there are now only 190,000, whilst 
35,000 human habitations have been 
thrown down and levelled to the ground. 

Mr. Dillon 
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That is what the hon. Member calls 
“ranching,” and what he says is to be 
the future fate of Ireland. I believe that 
agitation and talking will stop this, and 
I must say I should take a gloomy view 
of Ireland if I did not think that 
what the hon. Member is pleased to ca 
“ screeching,” we shall be able to prevent 
the evils of which we complain. You 
must include in the congested districts 
the whole of the counties I have 
alluded to, 
liminary step before anything else is 
done for the relief of the congested dis- 
tricts will be to deal with the question 
of ranching. It is not only useless but 
worse than useless—it is wrong to pour 
any money into those districts unless you 
do what I have suggested. If the land 
is rented at three times its value, what 
will be the effect of endeavouring 
to alienate the people by means of British 
money? You will simply enable tenants 
to pay rents which otherwise they could 
not possibly pay, and your money will go 
into the pockets of the landlords. The 
land in many cases is so poor that if the 
people paid any rent at all they could not 
live on it, and you propose to assist them 
to live on it by enabling them to pay 
£1 or 10s. an acre for land that is not 
worth a shilling, and to send armies to 
tear the roofs off their houses and turn 
them out into the ditches, if they do not 
continue to pay the rents. Before you 
deal with the question of congested 


districts you must deal with this question — 


of ranching. It must be dealt with on 
entirely different principles in the West 
of Ireland. I should propose to deal 
with it on the lines laid down by General 
Gordon in his letter from the Glengariffe 
Hotel, in 1881. You speak of Gordon 
as a hero when he goes to the Soudan, 
and you raise statues to him, but when 
he speaks of Ireland and tells you what 
you ought to do with regard to the 
poor peasantry there, you shut your ears. 
Gordon is a prophet, like many another 
man, on various parts of the earth, but 
he was no prophet in Ireland because his 
verdict was not favourable to the Irish 
landlords. What did he say? He sug- 
gested the immediate buying out of the 
landlords by compulsion, and by totally 
different machinery from that which 
would be applied to the larger farms. I 
should propose, therefore, that in the 
West, before any attempt is made to 


and the first and pre-, 
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alleviate the condition of the people, you 
should authorise the Congested District 
Commissioners to buy out all the Western 
landlords in respect of holdings valued 
at under £20 a year, by a rough and 
ready valuation. It should be done 
rapidly, and by a much cheaper and more 
effective machinery than you would 
apply to the ordinary condition of Ire- 
land. I should roughly calculate that 
the figure at which you would buy out 
these men, would be about eight years 
purchase on Griffith’s valuation. I main- 
tain, andI am prepared to prove, that 
you would be giving more than the 
market value of the property in giving 
eight years purchase. I know men in 
the West of Ireland who paid six years 
purchase for their estates, and who are 
now getting 10 percent. on their invest- 
ment. Land is an article which is 
absolutely unsaleable and will never 
again be saleable in the open market. If 
you give the landlords eight years 
purchase you will be giving them more 
than the land is worth. What could 
you do then? You could immediately 


reduce the rents all over the West of: 


Treland by about 40 per cent. on Grif- 
fith’s valuation. You could deal at the 
same time with the question of arrears 
in a liberal spirit, and you could, and you 
ought to, abolish all rent in the Western 
Islands—in Innisturk, Innisboffin, and 
Clare Island—because it is nothing 
short of a mockery to try to collect 
rents on those islands. You would then 
have laid the basis of a real and honest 
attempt to alleviate the condition of the 
people, because you would have stopped 
the drain on the rack rents, which are 
largely absentee rents, and which act as 
a leak in the West of Ireland. I would 
go on to say that in these districts the 
whole system of purchase of land and 
registration of title should be totally 
different from that prevailing in this 
country and in Dublin under the present 
Land Commission. When a sale was 
effected I would have the Commissioners 
take over the documents of the landlord 
and treat the entry in his book as the 
title of the tenant ; and I would effect 
the sales at local centres, as is done in 
America, the whole transaction costing, 
perhaps, no more than 10s. In this way 
you would render the sale of holdings 
easy, and would establish a system which 
would be valuable both to Ireland 
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and this country as well. I would 
affix to every holding in the 
West of Ireland affected by the Bill the 
following conditions :—No sub-letting ; 
no sub-division of land ; no mortgaging ; 
and I would go further, and say—and this 
I would urge on the attention of the 
House, for it is of the utmost importance 
—that the interest in the holding of any 
of these tenants should not be seizable 
for any debts of any kind contracted 
after the passing of the Act. That is an 
important provision, which is gaining 
ground in America every day. It would 
remove the objection often urged against 
the plan I suggest, namely, that the 
tenants would get into the hands of the 
usurers, and it would sweep away a 
dangerous system of credit, which has 
been the cause of much evil. 1 am con- 
vinced the Irish bankers would rejoice 
to see the present system swept away, 
and I feel sure that the adoption of this 
plan I recommend wonld be a useful 
experiment, not only as regards Ireland, 
but also so far as England herself is con- 
cerned. I believe that the fears which 
are expressed as to the adoption of such 
a system as this increasing the congestion 
is perfectly illusory. Having done what 
I suggest, and having simplified and 
facilitated the sales of holdings, if you 
came in with a provision which 
I shall presently point out to alleviat» 
the social condition of the people, the 
tendency would be towards consolidation 
of holdings, and not sub-division. If you 
could sell these holdings without lawyers, 
according as the people rose in the social 
scale, and got accustomed to live 
better, so they would object to see 
their children live like pigs, and as a 
man saved money without those dis- 
turbing influences which exist at 
present between landlord and tenant 
—such as boycotting—the farms would 
improve to such level as the economical 
condition of the country would point to. 
I would suggest to the Government that, 
to aid this process of consolidation, where 
one farm was purchased for the purpose 
of being joined to another the purchaser 
should have power to apply to the Com- 
missioners to send a valuer on to the pro- 
perty, and if the valuer thought it desir- 
able, he should be. able to advance a 
portion—not all by any means—but, say, 
a fourth of the value of the buildings 
destroyed. That would give a neighbour 
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a slight advantage over a stranger, and 
would aid the process of ama 
tion. In the West the people have 
been reduced to a most abject state of 
poverty; and why! Because of the 
operation of unjust laws which have 
ground them down into a condition 
of wretchedness. I have seen in... he 
West of Ireland three families, :number- 
ing 27 individuals, trying to get a living 
out of nine acres of bog, for which they 
paid a guinea an acre toa late Member 
of this House, whose name, however, I 
will not mention, though he sat here for 
20 years. This landowner encouraged 
his tenant to plant one of his sons on 
each side of him in order to secure a 
miserable rent, regardless of the charac- 
ter of the land. That is the system 
which has been crushing the people 
down; and I maintain that those who 
have helped to pass the laws under which 
such a condition of things was possible 
should now give some consideration and 
fair play to us, who have been struggling 
to raise these people from the horrible 
morass of misery and degradation into 
which they have sunk. Then, I would 
re-distribute the Poor Law Unions in the 
congested districts, so as not to havea 
Union consisting wholly of a crowded 
and very poor district.. The landlords 
have, in most cases, created these con- 
gested districts by driving the people 
from the good land, which thoy have 
turned into large grazing blocks. Are 
these blocks to go scot free? Certainly 
not. The rate where the clearances 
haye taken place is down at a low figure, 
and in the districts to which the poor 
peasantry have been driven it is high, 
and in these districts, directly a period 
of distress comes, the whole Poor Law 
system collapses. To correct this I 
would give the Poor Law Authority 
power to levy exceptional rates on these 
blocks of grazing land, say of 100 acres. 
In an opposite direction the same prin- 
ciple was enforced in the old days of the 
tithe, and if, im the olden days, a differen- 
tial rate was struck against the poor 
man, I do not see why there should not 
be a differential rate now against the 
rich exterminator. With regard to the 
Western seaboard, I would propose that 
we should have good deep sea harbours 
constructed there, and that a reasonable 
sum should be provided by way 
of loan, in order to enable. the 
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direction having been tried in Irelan, 
with the most complete success, F de 
not see,why the Government should n¢ 
follow on in the same course, and rescue - 
many villages on the West Coast fro 

their present condition of poverty. ans 

misery. I would give the Commissione) 

power to purchase grass lands and other 
tracts of land, and to use them for the 
purpose of migration. The Attorne 

General for Ireland has no faith in 
migration, but it appears to me that 
there are cases where the system might 
be tried with good prospects of succes¢ 
I know a case in Western Mayo. where 
land which has been let-to a Scotch 
grazier, by Lord Sligo, might be obtained 
for this purpose. I am in favour, af all 
events, of granting sufficient funds to 
the Board of Commissioners to try the 
experiment. I would try it first dna 
very small scale, but I have always 
thought that the problem of dealing with 
congested districts in Ireland must be 
considered in the light of 20 -years 
of work. I now come to the last point 
I have to trouble the House with, and I 
do not know that it is not the most 
important. We protest against the con- 
stitution. of a new. Board in Ireland, 
unless it be formed on different prin- 
ciples and of different materials from the 
old Board. Unless the Government 
give us and our Party a fair voice in 
the constitution of that Board, the 
scheme is doomed to failure. What 
reason is there for trying to settle the 
problem of congested districts without 
giving some voice—and I say it should 
be a preponderating voice—to the people 
who speak for every single tenant in those 
districts? You may question our right 
to speak for Ireland. You may beg 
Ulster and the industrial people of Bel- 
fast, but is, there a Member of 
this House who says we have. no 
right to speak for the. poor tenantry 
of the West of Ireland? If you are 
going to deal with this question, you 
must admit a majority of Nationalists to 
the Board. We want and would accept 
from you no salaries. Our men cannot 
touch salaries from the English Govern- 
ment in Ireland, and do not want to.. I 
you are not prepared to do what we ask, 1 
say your scheme is ,foredoomed & 
failure, and it is of not the slightest; use 
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to waste the enormous amount of time 
that. must be taken up in discussing it, 
and to waste the money that will. be 
expended in working the machinery of 
the measure. Before I sit down let me 
call the attention of the House to one 
fact. It is stated in Clause 54 that one 
member of the Congested District 
Board is to be a member of the Land 
Commission. .Who.is that member to 
be? . Is it meant that Mr. John George 
MCarthy. shall be. removed from the 
Land Commission and that that Com- 
mission shall be handed over to. Mr. 
Wrench and Mr. Stanislas Wrench, who 
is the first cousin of the author of 
Parnellism and. Crime, and the farmer 
of the worst land Ihave ever seen in 
Ireland? It is well known that Mr. J. 
G..M‘Carthy has stopped some fraudu- 
lent sales, and that he has drawn upon 
himself the hatred of the Tory Party -in 
Ireland, and if you withdraw him from 
the Commission its character will be 
thoroughly understood in Ireland. I 
have to lay these suggestions before. the 
House. I think the poor people in the 
West.of Ireland have a claim upon the 
House and upon the British community. 
I do not think you can solve the ques- 
tion without. running some risk to the 
British Exchequer, but if you are not 
prepared to deal with it in the spirit I 
have suggested I would appeal to the 
Government to save their time and the 
time of the House by abandoning their 
proposals and putting off the con- 
sideration of this question to some future 
time. 

(5.54.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Bir- 
mingham, W.),: Ido not propose on the 
present occasion to follow at any length 
the hon. Member for Kast Mayo in the 
remarks he has made upon that portion 
of the Bill which deals with the con- 
gested districts. | think, however, the 


-House must be grateful to the hon. 


Member, not only for the frankness of 
his criticisms on this part of the Govern- 
ment proposal, but also because, follow- 
ing the example of his leader, he has not 
been content with mere, criticism, but 
has placed a plan of his own hofore the 
consideration of the House. 1 am 
quite sure that the plan will receive 
careful. and serious consideration. 
There are many parts. of it—I am 
speaking more particularly of the details 
which have been explained to us—that 
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would commend themselves at once: to 
both sides of the House. For instance, 
I think that all of us would approve of 
any scheme which could establish.» 
cheap system of land registration and of 
land transfer, even if it applied. only to 
this particular class of property, I 
think, also, that we could agree with the 
hon. Member that.if something is to be 
done. for these people--if,. with. the 
assistance of the State and. of ‘Parlia- 
ment, they are to be placed in a better 
position—Parliament and the State have 
some right to make conditions in order 
to prevent the possibility of this part of 
the country going back to the state from 
which it has been rescued. Accordingly 
it would be wise to introduce stringent 
provisions against sub-letting, and 
against the disposal of. the property, 
except.under proper conditions. But I 
suppose. that the crux of the hon, 
Member’s plan is to be found in his 
proposal for the further fining down of 
rents, and this time the fining down. is 
to. be without compensation, because 
what I understood the hon. Member, to 
propose is, that you should take rents, in 
this part of the country—rents that. are 
already “fair rents,” having . been 
revised by the judicial tribunal appointed 
for the purpose by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian, rents first 
revised and then reviewed, in conse- 
quence of the fall of prices—and that 
you should cut them down to eight 
years’ purchase of the valuation. That, 
I suppose, would be about five years’ 
purchase of the “ fair rent.” Of course, 
that.is a very drastic proposal. 

Mr. DILLON: .I am sorry. to inter- 
rupt, but I did not propose anything of 
the sort. I proposed that the. (interest 
of these landlords in the West,should. be 
purchased.at a valuation of that interest 
withont reference to the rent, . [ said, 
only for the:purpose of argument, that, 
as. far.as:my, knowledge goes, au fair price 
would roughly be. eight. years’ purchase 
of the,yaluation.. I may tell, the right 


hon, Gentleman that in, the:; West..,of 


Ireland recent. Land Courts have reduced 
the rents to an average of 40 per gent. 
below Griffith’s valuation. 
Mz..J..CHAMBERLAIN: .But,.you 
cannot. consider this sort of transaction 
from the point, of. view of one side alone ; 
and if a landlord is now getting ; about 
£100 a year for his ae ue would 
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think it very hard measure if he is to 
be asked to give his property up for a 
net sum of £500. This proposal is so 
drastic that it could not be justified 
unless the hon. Member is able to prove, 
as perhaps he may be able to prove, that 
the landlords in this part of Ireland are an 
unmitigated curse, and that in all their 


relations with their tenants they have | [ 


shown an absolute neglect of the duties 
naturally belonging to the possession of 
property. I now pass to consider the 
earlier part of the hon. Member’s speech. 
In the commencement he referred to the 
failure of past land legislation in regard 
to Ireland ; and I think that he attributed 
it to the fact that Irish opinion had never 
been consulted with reference to it; 
the legislation which had been passed 
was in reality foreign legislation, and 
consequently it had been entirely unsuc- 
cessful. The hon. Member went on 
to complain that this course, taken in 
tho past, was again going to be pursued 
by the Government—that we were again 
going to enter upon important legisla- 
tion without consulting the Representa- 
tives of the Irish people, and without in 
any way consulting the Irish people 
themselves. I think an opinion of the 
same kind has alrcady been expressed 
by some of my right hon. Friends. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian put, as his first vital objection 
tothe Bill, that Irish assent was not asked 
to the propositions which it contained. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle, at Rochdale the other night, 
spoke with some severity of what he 
called the infatuation and blind conceit 
of the Unionist Party, who fancied that 
they knew more of this complex question 
of the Irish land than the Irish Members 
themselves, and that they were better 
able to find remedies than five-sixths of 
the Representatives of Ireland. Let me 
say, in the first place, that I admit 
that there is great force in this conten- 
tion. At any rate, one thing is 
clear, that if we have against us 
the hostility of five-sixths of the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland and of all the people 
they represent, not only will that in all 
likelihood very seriously hamper and 
delay the further progress of this Bill, 
but, what is of very much greater im- 
portance, it is likely to hamper the 
operation of the Bill when it is passed. 
That is clear. On the other hand, I say 
Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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that the argument may very well be 
pressed too far. I think that my right 
hon. Friends, and perhaps the hon. Mem- 
ber behind me (Mr. Dillon), are too apt 
to forget that there is a minority in 
Ireland, and they are too ready to ignore 
the fact that its opinion is entitled to 
authority in proportion to its numbers. 
“Hear, hear!”] You say “ Hear, hear” in 
this House, but in the speeches to which 
I have been referring there has not been 
one word about this great minority 
of 2,000,000 of the Irish people, who 
certainly are not represented by those 
gentlemen whom we hear described as 
five-sixths of the Representatives of Ire- 
land ; because everybody knows what is 
the electoral situation in Ireland. Every- 
body knows that, whereas in England 
and Scotland the minority is, on the 
whole, fairly represented according to its 
numbers, for what it loses in one district 
is made up in another, in Ireland that is 
not so, and the aggregate minority which 
cannot get representation means a very 
large proportion of the total electorate. 
So much is this so that at the last General 
Election 65 of the elected Representatives 
were returned by half of the constituencies 
of the country. Therefore, while I am 
willing to give all weight to the argu- 
ment that this majority should be 
consulted, I contend that the minority 
have also a right to a hearing, and toa 
very respectful hearing. Isay, further, that 
this majority with whom I am dealing 
have been shown by experience not always 
to represent even their own constituents 
on this question of land legislation. What 
is the experience of the Land Act of 
1881? That Act was opposed by these 
same gentlemen, the Representatives 
of the same Party in Ireland. They 
gave it no support; their action in 
regard to it was hostile from beginning 
to end. When the Bill was passed it 
became necessary for my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian to 
put the hon. Member for Cork and some 
of his friends in prison to prevent them 
from interrupting the operation of the 
Act; and as soon as the hon. Member 
and his friends went to prison, then the 
peasants rushed forward to take advan- 
tage of the Act. (Mr. InumaworTH: 
Hear, hear!] 1 will take up that 
ironical cheer. What does the hon. 


Gentleman mean? Does he mean to say © 


that the tenants, in the absence of their 
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recognised leaders, were induced to take 
a course which was not to their own 


. interest? ‘But, then, why did the hon. 


Gentleman and others cheer the hon. 
Member for South Hackney (Sir C. 
Russell) when he said that the Land 
Act of 1881 was the great charter of the 
Irish tenantry? Again I say that, al- 
though we ought to pay attention to the 
opinions which are expressed by the 
majority ofthe Representativesof Ireland, 
yet the opinion of those Representatives 
need not be, and ought not to be, the 
governing factor in the consideration of 
this case. That, I say, is one opinion, 
but it is not the opinion of my right 
hon. Friends. [An hon. Memper: It 
used to be your opinion.] I really can- 
not be diverted like this every moment, 
or I shall never get to the end of my 
task. I want to point out to the House 
that, at all events, my right hon. Friends 
the leaders of the English portion of the 
Opposition are committed to this view— 
that the assent of the majority of the 
Irish Members is the governing factor 
in this business—that their opinion is 
more valuable than ours; that it is a 
presumption on our part, as English 
Members, to have opinions on a purely 
Irish question, or to set them against 
the opinions of the majority of the Irish 
Members. But the other night, at the 


commencement of this debate, we had 


the privilege of hearing from the leader 
of the Irish people, from the leader of 
the Irish Party, who are five-sixths of 
the Representatives of Ireland, a plan for 
the settlement of this question, a plan 
which was introduced as a complete and 
final solution. The hon. Member for 
East Mayo said of that proposal that it 
was @ moderate and statesmanlike pro- 
posal, and that it was delivered to us by 
the only living man who had the power 
to settle the Irish land question. That 
remark was loudly cheered. 

Mr. DILLON: I added, “On those 
lines.” 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : That is a 
most remarkable qualification. 

Mr. DILLON: You will find the 
words in the Times’ report of my 
speech, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : If the 
hon. Member puts in that qualification 
Taccept his statement. But then see, 
in that case, what a very poor compli- 
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You say of his scheme that he is the 
only person who can settle the question 
“on those lines,” but you might say the 
same of any man who has proposed a 
scheme, though it were the most idiotic 
and senseless in the world. But I do 
not understand the hon. Member in that 
sense. I thought he meant to express 
his sense of the importance of this 
deliverance, and that his leader, the hon. 
Member for Cork, was among the best 
qualified persons to settle this question. 
But under those circumstances what a 
singular and extraordinary thing it is 
that this deliverance, this important 
speech, by the leader of the Irish Party, 
which represents the feelings and wishes 
of the Irish people and the opinions of 
five-sixths of their Representatives—that 
this deliverance is entirely ignored and 
put aside by my right hon. Friend the 
leader of the Opposition. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle said, 
at Rochdale, that the Unionist Party 
had been extremely scornful with refer- 
ence to this plan, and had received it 
with ridicule and sneers. 1 do not know 
how my right hon. Friend came to that 
conclusion. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): The Unionist Press. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Ah! the 
Unionist Press. At any rate, it cannot be 
said of the Unionist: Party in this House. 
Most certainly, for myself, whatever I 
might think of it I should not ke 
disposed to put aside a plan of that kind 
from a man occupying the position of 
the hon. Member for Cork either with 
scorn or with sneering. But it is 
my right hon. Friends who are 
treating him with the most scant cere- 
mony. Here is this plan, to which the 
utmost importance attaches, and the 
leader of the Opposition gives to its con- 
sideration—for I timed him by my 
watch—just two-and-a-half minutes. 
And then he said he did not understand 
it, or all its details. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): Do you understand them 
all? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : My right 
hon. Friend puts me a tempting 
question—Do I understand them all ? 
I am going to try and find out to-night. 
I am going to say what I do understand, 
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‘and the main principles of the scheme 
seem tome to be pretty simple. I go 
back now to my point, because I think it 
is an extremely important one. We 
ought to know what view the Members 
of the Opposition generally take of this 
proposal of the hon. Member for Cork. 
Do they adopt it? If they do, their 
opposition to the Bill is simplified very 
considerably, because then some of the 
main principles of the Bill before the 
House are accepted. If you adopt the 
scheme of the hon. Member for Cork you 
have to adopt two things which are 
most important—the principle of State 
aid, in the first place, and the principle of 
the hypothecation of local resources in 
the second place. Do you adopt these 
two principles? I ask some of my right 
hon. Friends to tell us, if they speak 
later in the debate. If they do not 
adopt them, then I want to know how 
they are -going to defend themselves 
against a charge of infatuation and 
blindness, in presuming to think that 
they know more of the Irish land ques- 
tion than the Irish Members themselves. 
I wish now to come to what I think is 
the foundation of the opposition to as well 
as the support of the Bill—I mean the 
two principles to which I have referred 
as being equally at the bottom of the 
plan of the hon. Member for Cork and 
the plan of the Government—that is to 
say, State aid and hypothecation of local 
resources. It has been urged on behalf 
of the Government that State aid is con- 
sistent with all past legislation on 
the subject, and all past efforts of 
legislation. That is perfectly true. 
Then, I understand my right hon. 
Friends to say “although it. is 
consistent with what we have done 
and said in the past, we consider that 
the General Election of 1886 made it 
impossible that that principle should be 
further developed.” I also understand 
my right hon. Friends to charge some of 
us, myself among the number, with 
gross inconsistency, because they say our 
action in supporting this Bill is contrary 
to the speeches and. to the pledges we 
gave at the time of the Election., My 
right hon, Friend says that he made no 
reference to them; but probably my 
right hon. Friend is not aware of the 
little correspondence that has been going 
on in the newspapers between my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Derby and 
Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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myself. I know that my right hon. 
Friend is going to follow me in the 


debate, and therefore I am sure that he’ 


will excuse me if I anticipate a little 
what he may be going’ to say. My right 
hon. Friend has, I think, many virtues, 
He has one defect, however ; he is under 
the unfortunate delusion that everybody 
is inconsistent except himself; and he 
seeks to prove that universal incon- 
sistency by picking out from the multi- 
farious speeches which many of us have 
made upon this and other questions 
isolated extracts, without the context, 
which are detached from the whole 
tenour and gist of the arguments which 
we used. If my right hon. Friend ‘4s 
going to make that charge to-night, 
I beg him, in the first place, to hear 
from me a statement as to what I have 
said on the subject, and then I defy, I 

challenge him to point to any speech I 
have ever delivered that is inconsistent 
with what I have said. In opposing the 
Land Bill of 1886 in this House I said 
that as far as I was concerned I had no 
objection to the use of State credit for 
Ireland provided that Ireland remained 
a part of the United Kingdom: “I 
accepted the view of my right” hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian that 
England and Scotland had an obligation 
towards Ireland, that they were bound 
to take some risk and some burden on 
themselves, and the only objection which 
I took then upon this head was that’ 
was unwilling to lend money to a country 
which you were going to place’in the 
position of a self-governing colony. I 
remember using the illustration ‘of 
Canada, and asking who’ there was ‘who 
would lend British money in order “to 
relieve the landlords of Canada of the 
risk of their occupation. . When” we 
came to the General Election I'admit— 
and I have said so again and again’in 
subsequentspeeches—that, in my opitifén, 
the electors declared themselves against 
any burden being placed on the British 
Exchequer. It is' not my view or opinion ; 


but I admit that Ihave said; and» still - 


believe, that that probably was; and 
probably is, the: opinion of the electors. 
That is what I said, and I do not believe 
that any extract can be quoted in the 
slightest degree ‘inconsistent with it. 
The question between us now. as to in- 
consistency is to be decided by. the 
saswer to this question—W hether.t there 
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is a burden on the British taxpayer 
under this Bill; and not only whether 
there is a burden, but whether there is 
arisk of burden? If there is the slightest 
fraction of risk, then I am inconsistent 
in supporting this Bill. But let ‘us 
examine thé question. 
risk? In the first place, under this Bill 
you are going to reduce the rents of 


Ireland by a further 30 per cent. That 


gives, with the two previous reductions, 
about 60 or 60 per cent. below the Land 
Act of 1881. The hon. Member for Cork 
said the other day that a further re- 
‘duction of 30 per cent. would make the 
rents fair rents.’ Then he would admit 
that they could be fair rents, and ought 
to be paid by the tenants. It is, there- 
fore, clear that if the tenants are honest, 
and if there be no extraordinary’ and 
unprecented calamity, those’ rents can 
easily be paid. First, let us consider 
the question of unprecedented’ calamity. 
You are to suppose a further fall of 
prices, a further fall in the price of Stock, 
possibly of a more serious character than 
anything which has occurred previously. 
I say for that contingeney the cash 
securities are ample. You have one- 
fifth reserved from the landlord; you 
have got 12 per cent. reserved from the 
tenant ; you have the contribution from 
the Probate Duty and othercontributions; 
so that altogether you have obtained a 
capitalised sum, which certainly secures 
you against any risk of an ordinary 
calamity. But you-have to go further. 
Unfortunately, in Ireland you have to 
admit the impossible. You have to 
admit that those people who are to be so 
benefited and to receive’ such advan- 
tagéous terms are going to be persuaded 
by the’ leaders of some future agitation 
to undertake a general repudiation. ‘I 
say to myself that I do ‘not believe‘that 
is possible. Ido not believe it is possible, 
because I think that previous: attempts 
have shown that’ a'general repudiation 
éannot be accomplished. I do not believe 
it possible, also, because after all those 
tenants are shrewd people, and they have 
too much’ 'to lose. ‘They would lose 
under this repudiation, not merely their 
instalments, but the whole of -their 
tenant-right, which amounts in many 
cases to something like the equal of the 
freehold value of the land. I say, there- 
fore, that although in certgin‘cases I 
conceive that--the leaders of -a future 
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agitation might, by the exercise of a:sort 
of baleful influence, such ‘as the~present 
leaders have exercised—as ‘in:the case of 


New Tipperary,where men have been 


undoubtedly induced to ruin thentselves 
by the persuasion ‘of some‘hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway'— although 
you may have cases of that’ kind of 
extravagant disinterestedness, yet I 
utterly disbelieve that you can obtain’ it 
throughout the whole of the ‘country. 
But I say, for the sake of this argument, 
you have to assume that it would not ‘be 
fair to rest upon the probabilities of ‘the 
case. I have, in order to make my case 

ood, to prove that the loss is impossible. 

t is not enough to say that'it is so im- 
probable as to be almost ' impossible. 
Coming to this point, I say that, supposing 
youhave this general dishonesty, this ex- 
traordinary agitation, this readiness . to 
sacrifice everything for the causé—sup- 
posing that you- have a ’ géne?al 
repudiation, you’ have in your. hafids 
sufficient resources to bring’ ® ‘you 
home without the loss of a penny. ‘Whit 
have you to do? By the hypothecation 
of the local resources we practically 
capitalise ‘a payment which we have con- 
tracted to make to the Irish Local 
Authorities. We are under a contract, 
under an obligation to pay to the Irish 
Local Authorities so much per annum. 
We capitalise this sum and hand it ovér 
for Irish purposes ; and then we hayé ‘a 
right to come upon the annual ‘sum if 
there is any deficiency.’ I say then,’in 
these circumstances, that -you have “got 
an absolute security, an‘ ‘inalienable 
security.” I am told,; “Oh, no, *: the 
remedy is so extraordinay that‘ you 
cannot enforce. it. If “there ‘werd a 
repudiation, public opinion in this'country 
and in Ireland would not” justify ’ the 
enforcement of dur terms)’ - Well; bubl 
donot bélieve that’ is ‘the-case.’ ‘In tlie 
first place, that argument is iicdnsistert 
with “the previous ‘polity “of! ‘my’ hoa. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian, 
who-in his Land Bill of 1886 proposed: to 
hypothecate the national resourées|*“It 
was not only the local resources; but the 
whole of the ‘resources ef the tation 
which were ‘made ‘responsible’ for’ the 
payment for Irish land ; and accordingly, 
if there had been a general repudiation 
of rent, the Receiver ‘General would 
have to stop out of the national resouréés 
an, amount equivalent to the amoiiit 
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of rent. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Morley) has 
said that you cannot have lunatics run- 
ning about the streets, or the children 
going about without education; but 
under the Bill of my right hon. Friend 
you might have had the whole machinery 
of Government brought to a standstill 
in the almost impossible contingency we 
are contemplating. If this is so you 
cannot object to the principle of hypo- 
thecation ; and for my part it appears to 
me to be perfectly fair. Let us consider 
the case. You have got to assume, for 
the purpose of argument, that there 
is going to be a widespread and 
general dishonesty in Ireland. It 
must be supported by the public opinion 
throughout the whole of Ireland. It is 
said, “ Oh, this Bill is only for the benefit 
of a limited class, and it would be unfair 
to punish the majority because of the 
failure of that limited class.” Yes, Sir, 
but the majority are co-partners in the 
advantages to be derived. In the first 
instance, they benefit as part of the 
nation, if this Bill is successful, in settling 
the agrarian difficulty; and, in the 
second place, they would be particeps 
ertminis, because you could not havea 
general repudiation cf this kind on the 
part of one-fourth of the tenants unless 
they were supported by three-fourths of 
the public opinion of the country. It is 
only if there is the general opinion of 
the country in favour of dishonesty co- 
incident with an act of dishonesty on 
the part of the tenants that this contin- 
gency would arise. In that case the 
British taxpayer would be justified in 
claiming from the Irish people the 
guarantee which he got, and claiming it 
to the last penny. My argument, then, 
is that we are free to adopt this principle 
of State assistance and the hypothecation 
of the local resources in order to guaran- 
tee any sum which may be borrowed. 
In adopting those principles we are 
convinced that they cannot by any possi- 
bility impose any risk of loss on the British 
taxpayer. For what are we to do this? 
For the plan of the Government or for 
the plan of the hon. Member for Cork ? 
This is an important question. My right 
hon. Friend asked me if I understood all 
the details of that plan. Perhaps I may 
be described as a venturesome person, 
but I almost think that I do. The 
main features, it seems to me are per- 
Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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fectly simple, clear, and intelligible to a 
child. In the first place, you are to ex- 
clude from the operation of the Bill all 
tenancies above £50, and grazing land, 
which amounts to 45 per cent., and you 
have only to deal, therefore, with 55 per 
cent. Secondly, you are to reduce com- 
pulsorily—you are to force the landlords 
to reduce this 55 per cent. by 30 per cent. 
Thirdly, you are to compensate those 
landlords partially by lending to them 
money hypothecated upon Irish resources 
to the extent of 20 years’ purchase for 
the deductions they are compelled to 
make, by lending it to them at 4 per 
cent., with which they are to pay off 
mortgages at 6 per cent., and the profit 
of 2 per cent. is to go in the reduction of 
the loss they would make. That is the 
plan of the hon Member. There is one 
remark I wish to make at the outset. It 
is a very unexpected proposal from the 
hon. Member for Cork—atall events un- 
expected by us who are not in his confi- 
dence. We have always understood 
that the hon. Member for Cork was of 
opinion that the rents in Ireland at the 
present time were still extortionate 
rents. Of course, that is not the opinion 
of the majority of the House. Again 
and again the hon. Member for 
Cork and his friends have denounced 
evictions for the purpose of procuring 
these rents, which we are told are ex- 
torted from a reluctant and unfortunate 
peasantry. If that is their opinion, is 
it not strange that the hon. Memtker 
should seek to compensate the landlords 
for making reductions which in equity 
they ought to make without any com- 
pensation at all? “Is Saul also among 
the Prophets?” Has the hon. Member 
for; Cork joined the Landlords’ Conven- 
tion? [Mr. W. O’Brren: You have 
joined it.] I can understand the hon. 
Member for Cork saying, “Rents are 
too high, and the landlords ought to 
reduce them without compensation ; but 
as they do not do so, and as it is most 
important in the interests of social order 
that they should be reduced, I am will- 
ing to make sacrifices in order to relieve 
them from theloss from compulsory reduc- 
tion.” The other points to which 1 have to 
make reference in the hon. Member for 
Cork’s scheme are more practical. The 
House will see that the hon. Member's 
scheme depends upon an average esti- 
mate he has made of the condition of 
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estates in Ireland. He assumes three 
things. In the first place, he estimates 
that on an average 55 per cent. of the 
land is under £50 valuation. He esti- 
mates in the second place that all estates 
in Ireland are mortgaged, and in the 
third place that the mortgage in every 
case is at 6 per cent. Then he goes on 
to make what I believe to be the curious 
mistake of applying a general average as 
though it were applicable to every 
individual case. I wish to point out to 
the hon. Member that if you change any 
one of these factors you will change the 
whole operation of the scheme. The 
scheme is based upon the assumption 
that 55 per cent. of the estates are below 
£50 valuation. The hon. Member makes 
a calculation by which he shows that 
the landlord, under his proposals, 
ought to receive £31. I have 
worked it out, and I make it £30 2s. 
but it does not much matter. Under 
the hon. Member's scheme the landlord 
would gain £31 as against £27 10s., 
which he would have under the Bill. 
That is quite true ; but if the proportion 
of lands under £50 valuation were 75 
per cent., which I undertake to say it is 
on a great number of estates, then, 
instead of the landlord gaining £3 10s. 
or £2 10s., he would lose £1. He would 
get £26 or £27 instead of £31. Then 
the assumption is that all estates in 
Ireland are mortgaged. But there are a 
certain number which are not mortgaged, 
and what are yop going to do in the case 
of these? Are you going to lend money 
to the landlord that he may speculate on 
the Stock Exchange to enable him to 
make 6 per cent., for unless he makes 6 
per cent. he does not make the profit the 
hon. Member intends to give him. Some 
gentlemen, I know, have not a penny 
mortgage upon their estates ; it is no use 
offering them money to play ducks and 
drakes with, or in order that they may 
lay it out in Consols at 3 per cent.; they 
would lose by such a loan. Take the 
third assumption, the question of the 
interest on the mortgage. The hon. 
Member says the landlord would have 2 
per cent. profit, because he would borrow 
at 4 per cent. and pay 6 percent. But 
suppose he pays 5 percent.? I always 
understood that the rate at which mort- 
gages were carried out on land, in Ireland 
at all events, until the recent bitterness, 
was 5 per cent., and in some cases where 
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the mortgage was small it was even less. 
At any rate, any variation of the interest 
alters the calculation. These are practical 
difficulties, but I do not put them 
forward as fatal to the scheme of the hon. 
Member. If you adopt his scheme as a 
final and complete solution you will have 
a solution which is not uniform, which 
varies in every different case, and which 
does not present proper guarantees for 
finality. The hon. Member told us that 
the scheme of the Government dealt 
only with one-quarter of the ten- 
ants of Ireland. But at least it 
deals with that fourth completely, and 
settles the question so far as they are 
coneerned. The hon. Member proposes to 
deal with only one-half of the land of Ire- 
land, and to deal with that incompletely. 
I think it would be much more easy to 
extend and develop and complete the 
scheme of the Government than the 
scheme of the hon. Member for Cork. 
The hon. Member has excluded from the 
benefit of his scheme 45 per cent. of the 
tenants. Does he think they are going 
to remain satisfied while their neigh- 
bours are having a reduction of 30 per 
cent. in rent? Does he imagine that a 
man having a farm valued at £55 a year 
will remain satisfied to pay that amount 
when his neighbour gets a reduction of 
£15 a year? The thing cannot last a 
moment; if you draw a broad and 
definite line there must be dissatisfaction 
on the one side or the other. Consider 
the case of the tenant who gets a redac- 
tion: in that case, is it absolutely certain 
that we shall have reached a final and 
absolu'e settlement? What reason have 
we to believe that.tenants who have got, 
by successive stages, infinitely more than 
was asked for them by reformers cf the 
past, like Mr. Butt, and who are still 
discontented—is it reasonable to suppose 
that they will be contented when you 
have taken another slice off the cake of 
the land‘? In one of his speeches the 
hon. Member for Cork said that he did 
not believe in any scheme so long as a 
chance remained of friction in conse- 
quence of the conflicting interests of 
landlord and tenant. Under these 
circumstances I cannot regard the 
scheme of the hon. Member for Cork as 
complete or final, I cannot regard it as 
a scheme which could be safely substi- 
tuted for the plan of the Government. 
The Government have offered, by 
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the. mouth .of the .Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to include the scheme of the 
hon, Member .for Cork in ..the Bill. 
Ig,it well to jeer atan offer of that kind 
made by way. of. concession}. The hon. 
Member’ for Cork made an appeal to the 
House that this matter might, be. dis- 
cussed without, Party feeling. . I -have 
treated it in that light, I think the 
Government. made the offer. without 
Party feeling ; they. made an offer which 
many hon. Members behind must. have 
thought mot only extremely liberal, but 
perhaps a little unwise. But I am 
dealing with matters as they stand ;. that 
offer hasbeen made, and 1 am bound to 
say.that there are some advantages. in 
aceepting it. If, you put the scheme of 
the hon..Member for Cork side by side 
with.the Bill, you would extend the area 
and scope of the Bill.. Undoubtedly, 
with your resources, yon would be able 
to. do more than under the scheme of the 
Bill,as it stands. You would do more ; 
you. would give a double option to the 
rds. Many landlords may refuse 
to sell under the Bill—I am speaking of 
good landlords, who may refuse. to sell 
because they do not desire to break up 
old associations with the country in 
which.their forefathers lived and died 
+-those landlords are just the people who 
might‘ be glad if an option of this .kind 
were given to take the.opportunity to 
fine down their, rents. Therefore, it 
seems to me there might be provided an 
alternative settlement which might be 
preferred in some cases to settlement 
under the scheme of the Government. 
Although I would not substitute it for 
the Government scheme, yet I think the 
plan of the hon. Member might be 
adopted as a concurrent plan. I am told 
that the hon. Member is said to have in- 
formed a news agency—though I do not 
place credence on this—that he regarded 
the offer of, the Chancellor.of the Ex- 
chequer asa trap, and that the scheme 
ofthe Government would edge out and 
choke up his plan altogether, and that 
it would be a mere farce to introduce the 
two plans in one Bill. I take it that the 
hon. Member believes the offer of the 
Government to be honestly made, and.I 
do not believe that he thought there. was 
any attempt to catch him in a trap. If 
he thinks there is any fear that the funds 
at the disposal of the authorities under 
this scheme.would, withont special pro- 
Me, J, Chamberlain 
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visions, be devoted entirely to one of the 


alternative schemes, it would be possible. 


to put into the Bill something which 
would provide that a portion of the 
funds should be devoted to carrying out 
the hon  Member’s scheme, That 
would. be consistent with the offer 
of the Government, and a _ proof 
of their good faith and intention that 
both schemes should run side by side. 
Lhavye said I want to discuss this with. 
out Party feeling. I want to see whether 
it may not be possible to make some 
further concessions, or to go some dis- 
tance further to meet the opposition 
declared against the Bill. In the first 
place, it. seems to me, we might give 
further consideration to the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Cork to limit the 
operation of this Bill to estates . under 
£50. ~ There is nothing in the proposal 
which is hostile to the. principle of the 
Bill, because the Bill provides a limit 
already, only it is a limit of £5,000. 
Though I admit the difficulty of drawing 
a fast line, I do not myself think it would 
be undesirable to still further limit that 
maximum ; and I think espec-ally a pro, 
vision might be made that in those 
estates in which tenancies of a larger 
valuation form a large proportion, that 
there, at all events, the estate might be 
divided, and only that portion purchased 
which consisted of smaller properties. 
In that way I think we might get the 
practical result of the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Cork, . But there is 
one. other point of very much: greater 
importance. . It, is the objection which 
the hon. Member took to the hypotheca- 
tion of the resources of the Local Au- 
thorities without their consent. 1 
think the Government themselves will 
admit that this was a very strong thing 
todo. You have only got to test it by 
considering what would be the result of 
applying it to England or Scotland. 
What ‘would. be said. if you were to mort- 
gage the resources of the great munici- 
palities of Great Britain without con- 
sulting them ‘as to the employment which 
should be made of those funds? Ido 
not. hesitate to say there would be.a 
pretty kettle of fish if anything of the 
sort were attempted; Tadmit, therefore, 
the objection of the hon. Member im- 
pressed me most stroagly. I think. it 1s 
a very /serious objection, and coupled 


| witht comes the objection of., the right, 
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hon. Member for Mid Lothian—namely, 
that we were putting the country into 


. the position of State landlords. Well, 


Sir, I agree that if you put the British 
Government into direct communication 
with the Irish tenant, and make the 
British Government the rent-collector, 
you are paving the way for very consider- 
able friction and irritation, and possibly 
even danger. . Now, in reference to this 
matter my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian paid me the greatest 
compliment I have ever received in my 
life. He quoted some language attri- 
buted to me ina pamphlet by the hon. 
Member for Elgin and Nairn. He said 
this language was inaccurate and un- 
truthful, and went on to say under 
these circumstances nothing ever would 
induce him to believe I had said it. 
That was a great compliment, which I 
accept in all humility. I think it 
is very much for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, after his experience, to be 
able to say of me he has so much 
confidence in my) general truthfulness 
and accuracy that he cannot believe that, 
under any circumstances, or in a par- 
ticular case, 1 could have used these 
words. I hope I shall justify that good 
opinion. The passage which was attri- 
buted to me by the hon. Member for 
Elgin and Nairn, although quoted without 
the context, is a passage which I adopt 
and admit. Those words were used by 
me. in describing the Bill of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lothian, 
and I hope I shall be able to show him 
they were perfectiy accurate. Now, 
what was the provision which my right 
hon. Friend made in his Bill? He pro- 
posed that the rents of Ireland, after the 
transfer had taken place, should be col- 
lected by sub-receivers or rent-collectors, 
who were to be appointed and paid by 
the Irish Parliament; that those sub- 
receivers and rent-collectors were to pay 
the rents into the hands of the Receiver- 
General, who was to take the proper 
amount for the instalments and interest, 
and hand back the balance to the Irish 
Parliament. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No. 

Mz. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Well, will 
my right hon, Friend correct me 4 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: He was. to 
pay them into ageneral fund, which was to 
include all Irish receipts whatever, and 


to take out of that fund whatever was | 
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due to the British Government, and he 


all, an 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Quite so. 
I quite understand, and I am sorry I did 
not make it clear. The Receiver-General 
had no cognizance of rents ; all he had 
cognizance of was the debt. to the British 
Exchequer, and out of the fund in his 
hand he had not merely to pay the debt 
for instalments and Sinking Fund, but 
also to pay for the proportion of Ireland in 
respect.of the military expenditure and 
the interest. on the loan,. Now, I want 
the .House to follow. . Suppose there 
were an agitation in Ireland of the kind 
suggested in reference to this Bill, a 
general dishonesty, a general repudia- 
tion, a general determination not. to pay 
rents, The people who were influencing 
the tenants in order to get them to adopt 
a general repudiation would have at least 
an equal influence upon the Irish Parlia- 
ment, or the people who elect the Irish 
Parliament. What would be easier than 
for the Irish Parliament to give orders 
to. the receivers, who were their servants, 
whom they would pay, not to collect a 
penny of the rents? Where, then, would 
you'be? That was the case I was con- 
templating. in, the speech in which I said 
the British Government will be the land- 
lords, of Ireland, and in that case they 
will have to proceed to collect the rents 
which the Irish Parliament will not 
collect, and collect them at the point of 
the bayonet... My right hon. Friend may 
say, “No, that would not be necessary, 
vecause the Receiver-General would 
have the, whole resources of Ireland.in 
his hands.” But how do. the resources 
come into-his hands? They would come 
into his hands through the tax-collectors 
who. were appointed and paid by the Irish 
Parliament. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: By the law of 
Ireland. dig A 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : “ The law 
of Ireland!” . Well,. that s:an idea. 
They are appointed by the Irish’ Parlia- 
ment, or .some. official of the» Irish 
Parliament, and they .are absolutely 
under, the control of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and, under the circumstances, I 
have named, it would be just as easy. for 
the Irish Parliament, to passa Resolution 
ordering ,thése tax-collectors not,to pay 
to the Receiver, .General.as to order,the 
receivers of rent not.to.collect the rents, 
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and, therefore, I say that, in my opinion, 
I was strictly correct and accurate in the 
language which I used. I felt bound to 
say'on what ground and in what view I 
used this language, and I confess I cannot 
seo that in using it I have deviated in 
the slightest degree from the strictest 
accuracy. After all, the important part 
is this, and here I admit the case of 
’ my right hon. Friend against me. He 
says, “When you were discussing my 
Bill you condemned State landlordism— 
what are you going to say about this?” 
I say that my objection to the Bill of 
1886 holds in part, though not quite in 
the same degree, to the proposals in this 
Bill. Isay in part and not in the same 
degree becanse we have got. for the first 
time the hypothecation of local resources. 
In the Bill of my right hon. Friend I 
could not see, and I never have seen, 
any possible alternative in the case of 
epudiation of rent, except the recon- 
quest of the country by arms, but under 
this Bill, if there were this general 
repudiation, we have got the right to 
stop the payments to the Local Authori- 
ties, and we are, therefore, absolutely 
safe. But, although that makes the 
objection less strong and less vital, it 
still leaves, in my mind, the objection 
which I took against the Bill of my right 
hon. Friend. I do not think it is safe ; 
I think it will tend to provoke irritation 
and friction if you have the British 
authority in close communication with 
the Irish tenant. And now I come 
to my point—is it not possible 
for us to go further to meet 
my right hon. Friend and the. hon. 
Member'for Cork? The hon. Member for 
Cork claimed that the assent of the Local 
Authority should be given, or, failing 
that, that the consent of the majority of 
the Irish Representatives should be 
asked. Why should not we ask the 
assent of the Local Authority ? [An Iris 
Memser: We have got is Aa Quite 
true, and I do not suppose it would 
satisfy hon. Members below the Gang- 
way if the Grand Jury were inserted. 
But the Government are pledged to bring 
in a Local Government Bill. Do you 
doubt they mean to carry out that 
promise? But they do. It has often 
struck me before how very ridiculous 
hon. Members below the Gangway 
sometimes make themselves. There are 
hon. Members below the Gangway who 
Mr. J, Chamberlain 
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want this Local Government Bill, but 
who do not believe the Government are 
serious in wishing to bring it in, who 
think they would be glad of any excuse 
for delay, and yet they are actually play- 
ing into the hands of the Government by 
doing everything they can to make im- 
possible the production of: this Bill 
which they desire. If we were to 
agree upon this Bill,and clear it out of the 
way, there is no reason why the Local 
Government Bill should not be brought 
in this Session and passed this Session. 
I confess I should have thought it a 
question of elementary politics, if hon, 
Members desire to discuss the Local 
Government Bill, to give every assist- 
ance to get all other business out of the 
way. Whether the Local Government 
Bill is brought in this year or next year, 
we are told by the Government it is to 
assimilate in the main the system in 
Ireland to the system in England and 
Scotland, and, therefore, it is not a very 
great assumption to suppose it will con- 
tain. provisions for County Councils. 
Now, I want to ask the Government to 
consider this point. May it not be 
possible to give an assurance on this 
matter, if by giving an assurance they 
can in any way promote the general 
policy of this Bill? I do not say they 
ought to make concessions to gentlemen 
who only receive them with jeers, and 
who treat them.as a trap into which they 
are to fall; but if there be, on the part 
of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way and right hon. Gentlemen above the 
Gangway, any desire to deal with this 
question without relation. to Party 
politics, then I want to ask the Govern- 
ment whether they cannot consider this 
great concession ; whether they cannot 
say that when the County Councils are 
established in Ireland they shall have a 
voice in the negotiations which will take 
place in regard to the transfer of land ; 
that they shall have a veto over those 
transactions ; that they shall have an 
interest in their success and a portion of 
the sum which will be received from the 
tenant in the shape of rent; that they 
shall become the landlord; and that 
their duties shall be confined to paying 
over to the British Exchequer that 





| portion of the rent which belongs to the 
British Exchequer for the instalments. 
Just let us see what are the advantages 
of this plan. In the first place you get 
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yid of the communication between the 


Government and the tenant. The Irish 
authority, which is the landlord, will 
have assented to the purchase. The 
Irish authority will have the profit, and 
if the profit which the Government have 
allotted be not sufficient, I think it would 
be very easy to increase that profit ; 
because it does appear to me to be a very 


- strong thing to offer to the tenant, as a 


temptation to become the owner of: his 
land, not only an immediate reduction of 
20 per cent., but five years hence a 
further deduction of 12 per cent. I 
would reserve that 12 per cent. to the 
Local Authorities, and in that case you 
would have this large profit for the 
Local Authority which would belong to 
all the ratepayers, so that all the rate- 
payers would be benefited alike, and not 
merely this limited and privileged 
class. That is a proposal which I 
press upon the attention of the Go- 
vernment. Now, let us consider what 
is the objection to it. There is only one 
objection I have ever heard made to this 
proposal, and that is that if you were to 
putitin the hands of the Local Authority 
the Local Authority would be in the 
hands of the National League, and the 
National League would have power over 
their operations, and might stop them at 
any time and in any district in which 
they desired to do so. There is no doubt 
that is a danger, and it is just as well to 
look it in the face; but I do not believe 
it is so dangerous as is supposed. In the 
first place I would point out that if 
the National League has this influence 
over the Local Authority, they have 
pretty nearly the same influence now 
over the tenants, and what the National 
League would then get the Local 
Authority to do they could now get the 
tenants to do. The result would be 
very much the same. But my main 
reason for-not attaching importance to 
this objection is that I do not believe 
that even the National League could 
carry out a system of this kind against 
the will of the tenants over the whole 
of Ireland. They might be able to do it 
here and there ; but I think if they did 
they would run a great risk of destroy- 
ing whatever authority they previously 
possessed ; and I am perfectly certain 
that if they attempted to do it all over 
Ireland, and if you suppose, as we do 
suppose, the tenants would be desirous of 
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purchasing, the attempt would break 
down, just as the No-rent manifesto 
broke down, and as other attempts to 
interfere with the proceedings to which 
the tenants were committed have 
broken down. Now, Sir, I have sug- 
gested this Amendment as bearing upon 
the speech of the hon, Member for Cork, 
who distinctly asked that if the local 
resources were to be hypothecated the 
Local Authority should be consulted. 
But just let us see, if we came to an 
agreement on this point, how it would 
meet the objections of my right hon. 
Friend. 1 venture to say that it meets 
at once three out of four vital objections 
of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). It 
meets the objection that Irish assent is 
not asked ; it meets the objection that 
the State would be the landlord ; and it 
meets the objection that the tenant 
would be under coercion, because I 
suppose it would be admitted that the 
Local Authority would be able to pro- 
tect him against abuse on the part of 
the landlord. Then what remains of my 
right hon. Friend’s vital objections is the 
objection to the use of State credit. As 
regards that I venture to say, in the 
presence of my right hon. Friend, that 
that is not his personal objection. That 
is an objection he takes in deference to 
what he believes to have been the 
opinion of the constituencies at the last 
General Election. He told us in his 
speech the other night that he still con- 
siders the British people, being respon- 
sible for much that is going on in 
Ireland, owe an obligation to that 
country which they ought to meet. I 
may, therefore, with regard to this last 
objection of my right hon. Friend put 
into his mouth the words of Prior—- 
In the dispute, whate’er I said, 
“ My heart was by my tongue belied ; 
«* And in my looks you might have read 
“* How much I argu’d on your side.” 
Now, Sir, I hope I have treated the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Cork fairly. 
‘I hope I have followed the injunction 
given, not only by the hon. Member for 
Cork, but also by my right hon. Friend, 
to those who should succeed them, to 
speak in this matter without Party 
feeling. I desire, and I have expressed 
again and again in public a desire, that 





politics. 


this question should be taken out of Party 
Is there any question which 
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can come before this House which is less 
a question for virulent Party controversy 
than the Irish land question? Why, we 
are all agreed, at all events, on some of 
the principles involved in this matter. 
We are all agreed—even the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), who now 
puts forward an alternative scheme, is 
agreed—in favour of the great extension 
of peasant proprietorship. We are all 
agreed that this alteration must be 
carried out in some way or another, with 
or without the assistance of the State—I 
do not now say by what method. I be- 
lieve I may say we are.all agreed on the 
principle of the hypothecation of Irish 
resources ; because the hon. Member for 
Cork has given his adhesion, and my 
right hon. Friends on these benches will, 
of course, accept his view so far as it 
relates to a purely Irish question. I say, 
then, we are allagreed as to some of the 
main principles, but that is notall. We 
want to get this question out of the way. 
The interests of alP parties point in 
the same direction. The Home Rulers 


want to get it out of the way 
because they say it will clear 
the way for an Irish Parliament. We 


want to get it out of the way because we 
say that when the land difficulty is 
settled we do not believe there will be 
any need for an Irish Parliament. You 
may think we are wrong, as we think you 
are wrong; but let us come to an issue. 
Is it not true that the real interests of 
Trishmen are involved in a settlement of 
this question? Is it not true that these 
national interests are greater than Party 
interests, and that they are intimately 
concerned in the immediate settlement of 
this question? Is it not desirable, is it 
not possible, in these circumstances, to 
make some concessions, some sacrifices it 
may be, to secure an arrangement which 
will be a national and not a Party settle- 
ment, and which, because it is a national 
settlement, will have an infinitely greater 
chance of having a permanent and 
beneficial effect ? 

(7.8.) Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 


have listened with great interest and’ 


attention to the speech of my right hon. 
Friend. I think the House will have 
felt that he was skating on thin ice, and 
that he performed the figure of 8 with 
that agility and skill he usually displays. 
I could not help asking myself during 
his speech this question—is this speech 
Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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a speech in favour of the Second, Reading 
of this Bill, or is it a speech against it? 
What is it we are discussing here to- 
night? Is it the speech and plan of the 
hon. Member for Cork: (Mr, Parnell), ‘or 
the speech and plan of my. right, hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain)? . I have.no objection 
to discuss and debate a plan of land 
purchase by my right hon.. Friend. J 
have spent many weeks and months of m 

life in discussing many of his land pur. 
chase plans. They have all been ingenious 
and remarkable, but they have all been 
different. I havehearda new planfrom him 
to-night with great interest and. jnstruc- 
tion. When he puts it in the form of a Bill 
and proposes it for Second Reading. I 
shall be very glad to discuss it in. this 
House. But there was one thing. my 
right hon. Friend hardly discussed . to- 
night at all, and that was the Bill of 
Her Majesty's Government. He was 
very full of the plan of the-hon. Member 
for Cork. Well, that is: not. before us. 
I have not heard that the Government 
have. incorporated it. in their Bill, nor 
that they are prepared to incorporate 
the plan of my right hon. Friend. If 
they are prepared to incorporate both I 
think the best. thing they can do is to 
withdraw this Bill and bring in another. 
My right hon. Friend made a good many 
objections which he said were fatal te 
the plan of the hon. Member for Cork. 
He said it did not settle the question, 
because it proposed only to deal with 
estates under £50, and he proceeded in 
the latter part of his speech to propose 
that the Government should confine 
their Bill to estates under £50. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I did not 
say that. I said that although I saw 
great difficulty in making any limitation, 
I thought the limitation of the Goyern- 
ment might be further reduced, espe- 
cially in the case of certain classes’ of 
estates. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I understood 
my right hon. Friend to adopt the plan 
and the figure of the hon. Member fo 
Cork. 

Mr, J. CHAMBERLAIN : No. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: And I am. not 
surprised, because among the many plans 
which I have had the honour of discuss- 
ing with my right hon. Friend was one 
for limiting , purchases under: £30; rental 
But. of all the things my right hop, 
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Friend has said, the most important and 
the one.in which I most,entirely concur 
with him is that it is impossible. to work 
this Bill or any other plan of land pur- 
chase until you ‘have established a sys- 
tem of Local Government in. Ireland 
through which you may obtain the con- 
sent of the Irish people, and under 
which you. may work the plan of land 
purchase through and by the Irish people. 
That is the position .we have always 
taken up with reference to land purchase. 
That was the policy of 1886. You may 
differ from us. _ I will not quarrel with 
my right hon. Friend as to what should 
be. the character of that Local Govern- 
ment. He would not go so far in the 
powers of that Local Government as we 
propose to go. I will not enter into 
that. I take this fundamental position : 
that you cannot hypothecate Irish funds, 
you cannot deal with Irish rents, except 
with the consent of the people and 
through theagency of Local Government. 
That is the basis. which my right hon. 
Friend accepts. I accept it too; but 
then what is the conclusion from that? 
That you cannot go a step in this matter 
until you have let us see and know what 
is your plan of Local Government,. Why 
surely my right hon. Friend is too good 
a man of business to suppose that we are 
going to vote this £33,000,000 of money 
which is to be raised upon British credit 
and in respect of which -all the local 
resources of Ireland are ta be hypothe- 
cated, without out knowing what the 
Local Government, which is to be the 
guarantor of the money, is to be. Of all 
proposals that is certainly one to buy a 
pig in a poke. I never heard of so absurd a 
proposal as that we are to pass the Second 
Reading of this Bill without knowing 
what the newLocal Government of Ireland 
is to be. Therefore, of all the declarations 
that have been made none can be more 
important than that which was made by 
my right hon. Friend to-night. . My right 
hon. Friend. desires that this question 
shall be discussed without Party spirit. 
I_am ready to meet him in that; but what 
Tsay is that before you can deal with the 
land purchase question you must first 
settle the principle of the Local Govern- 
ment of the country. That is the very 
root of the argument of my right hon. 
Friend. It is the central principle upon 
which everything else rests, and therefore 
let us goto work at once and settle what, 
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the Local'Government of Ireland is to be: 
We, however, in this House of-Commons 
cannot treat the Bill of Her Majesty’s 
Government, I will not say with the con- 
tempt, but with the indifference which 
has been shown towards it by my right 
hon. Friend. After all, there is a Govern- 
ment, and the Government have a Bill, , 
although my right hon. Friend has said 
nothing about. it except in disparagement 
of it ; but we are discussing its Second 
Reading, and I must regard it as existent 
as long as it is upon the Orders of the 
Day. Therefore, although my rizht hon. 
Friend challenges us, and indeed almost 
taunts us, into putting the Government 
Bill aside in order to discuss the pro- 
posals of the hon. Member for Cork and 
of himself, merely from Parliamentary 
decency I would ask leave to say a word 
upon the Bill of the Government. as it 
stands before us. I will not enter into 
the controversy which my right hon. 
Friend invites us, I may almost say 
taunts us, to plunge into, because, even 
when he is in his most conciliatory mood, 
my right hon. Friend always mixes with 
his oil a little vinegar, so as to make the 
salad of his speeches agreeable to the 
palate. The right hon. Gentleman has 
to-night. shown the qualities he always 
displays. He is an amiable character, 
and he has proffered himself as the god- 
father of bantlings that very often are 
not avowed by their putative fathers, and 
he is ready to promise and vow anything 
in the names. of the scheme of the hon. 
Member for Cork, of the plan of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and even of his 


+ own plan, as long as the principle of land 


purchase in Ireland bears his own hall- 
mark. The only thing in the course 
of my right hon. Friend’s speech 
that was not condemnatory of the 
Government Bill was something he 
thought it necessary to say in justifica- 
tion of his own consistency. I do not, 
Iconfess, exactly know what my right hon, 
Friend’s present position is in the matter ; 
but he appeared to complain that in a cer- 
tain brief correspondence which we have 
had I affirmed the cardinal principle to be 
that the credit of the British Exchequer 
was not to be placed at risk. Well, I do 
not understand that he denies that that 
is the position, although I admit that he 
is perfectly consistent, because in all 
the discussions, public or private, that. 
have. passed. between .my right. hon, 
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Friend and myself, the great claim he 
has put forward as the merit of his own 
scheme has been that it would not pledge 
English credit. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says to-night, “I admit that 
British credit is at risk in the Bill of the 
Government.” And yet he claims to be 
consistent. My right hon. Friend has 
made several very important statements 
to-night. He has made one statement of 
which I think the House and the country 
should take note, and that is that the elec- 
torate of Great Britain, at the last Election 
declared against pledging British credit, 
although he says that that was not his 
opinion, nor was it the opinion of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian. Now, 
I want to ask, Is British credit pledged 
in this Bill, and is the British Treasury 
at risk under it? I think I shall be able 
to show thatthere is no othercredit at risk 
under this Bill, and that the whole risk 
falls, and must fall, upon the British tax- 
payer. That is the direct issue I take 
with my right hon. Friend, and, if I 
persuade him of that, then he admits 
he will be inconsistent in supporting 
the Second Reading of this Bill. What 
is the professed object of the Bill? It 
professes to solve the Irish agrarian 
question, and thereby also to get-rid of 
the political difficulties between England 
and Ireland. It is supposed that you 
are to achieve those ends by 
buying out the landlords ‘in Ire- 
land, and by putting an end to dual 
ownership, which is assumed to be a 
great evil. I have often observed in 
politics that what are laid down as 
axioms are generally fallacies, and I 
myself have never accepted the proposi- 
tion that dual ownership is necessarily 
an evil. Tam not singular in holding 
that opinion. I have seen a letter from 
the Marquess of Waterford, and I have 
read speeches of the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh, in which 
dual ownership is held to be a very good 
thing,’and is asserted to be the only 
tenure which has been successful in 
Ireland, and upon which all the reforms 
of the Irish Land Law have hitherto 
been based. Dual ownership is an 
excellent tenure in many countries of 
Europe. John Stuart Mill considered 
that in Tuscany and elsewhere dual 
ownership was a good thing. Dual 
ownership is a good thing when there 
are good dual owners fairly dealing the 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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one by the other, and the failure of it 
in Ireland is in consequence of the 
manner in which it has been worked in 
that country. What you propose by 
this Bill is to get rid of dual ownership. 
What does that mean? You are going 
to buy out the Irish landlords. You are 
going to get rid of the English Garrison. 
We have heard harsh language used 
about the landowners of Ireland ; but 
was there ever such a condemnation of 
them as aclass as the proposal under 
this Bill to get rid of them altogether? 
Can anything more harsh be said of 
these Irish landlords than that they, hav- 
ing had the welfare of the Irish people at 
their mercy for three centuries, have so 
misused their powers and have so abused 
their privileges that the first condition, 
in your opinion, for the restoration of 
peace and prosperity in Ireland must be 
the expropriation of their class? That 
is the real meaning of the proposal in 
this Bill to get rid of dual ownership in 
Ireland, and itis the most severe censure 
that has ever been passed upon the land- 
lords of Ireland. It is said that the 
Irish landlords themselves are willing to 
go, and that the only question they are 
likely to raise is how many years’ pur- 
chase they are toget for theirland,and that 
if they get enough the English Garrison 
are willing to evacuate the fort. You 
may attempt to solve the agrarian 
question by this Bill; but you will be 
entirely mistaken if you think you will 
solve the political question by it. I know 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite cherish the 
belief that the only question in Ireland 
is the land question; that there is no 
national question behind it; and that 
there is no desire on the rart of the 
Irish people for self-government. We 
on this side of the House, however, 
think differently. It seems to me that 
this Bill puts forward this great scheme 
something in the style of a quack 
medicine advertisement, or of the pro- 
spectus of a bubble company. The 
proposal of the Government is to cure all 
diseases, and is going to give everybody 
everything out of nothing. The tenant 
is to have his rent 20 per cent. lower ; 
the landlord is to sell with the greatest 
facility property for which there has 
been no sale ; while the British taxpayer, 
who is to go bail for them all, is to have 
no burden whatever thrown upon him. I 
have never seen the prospectus of & 
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bubble company which promised more. 


For my part, I amonly playing the 
‘humble part of an accountant who 


desires to investigate the nature of the 
securities upon which the whole proposal 
is based and of the liabilities which are 
to be incurred in carrying it out. Let 
us look for a moment at these securities, 
which appear so satisfactory to my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Chamberlain). The 
first great beneficiary under this Bill is 
to be the tenant, who is to pay 20 per 
cent. less rent than he does at present, 
and to enable that object to be attained 
the local funds of Ireland and the 
Imperial Treasury of Great Britain are 
to be pledged. Kither the rents are 20 
per cent. too high or they are not. If 
they are 20 per cent. too high it is the 
landlord who ought to reduce them, and 
they ought not to be reduced by pledging 
the resources either of Great Britain or 
Ireland. But if they are not 20 per 
cent. too high, why are we to pledge the 
resources of Ireland and the funds of 
England in order to give a limited class 
of ‘tenants, only one-fourth of the 
tenants of Ireland, land at a rent which 
is 20 per cent. below the fair value? 
Why are we to give the Irish tenant any 
more than the English tenant land at a 
rent below its real value, and for that 
purpose to pledge — what? 
resources, but the resources of the whole 
community. You are going to sub- 
stitute the English State for the land- 
lord in Ireland. Then at least 
let the English State have a fair rent, 
neither a rent that is too high nor a rent 
that is too low. You say that you have 
introduced this Bill to settle the land 
question of Ireland; but will this Bill 
do it? You provide a scheme under 
which one-fourth cf the tenants of Ire- 
land, at the very most, will be dealt with. 
That is no settlement at all ; it is an un- 
settlement of everything that exists at 
present. You have now a settlement 
upon the basis of judicial rent, deter- 
mined by a Court which applies to all 
the tenants of Ireland. Your *Bill 
creates by the side of the judicial rent 
another rent, which is to be 20 per cent. 
below the judicial rent. Thus you over- 
throw absolutely the existing settlement, 
and introduce a new one which deals 
only with one-fourth of the tenants. 
What are you going to do with the other 
three-fourths? They will be more dis- 
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contented than ever ; they will be more 
the prey of agitators than ever ; and they 
will be discontented for the best possible 
reasons. Pass your Bill, and it will give 
rise to new and extended demands which 
you will not be able to resist, because 
you have no argument to adduce against | 
them. What will the tenants who have 
not bought say to the landlords who 
have not sold? The tenants will say, 
“You must sell, or we will not pay you 
rent. There is no reason in the world 
why we should pay 20 per cent. more 
than our favoured neighbours.” Then 
there will be the mortgagee, who will 
say, “The mortgagee of the adjacent 
property has got his money out of 
\the fund provided by Government. 
iI want my’ money, and you must 
| sell in order that 1 may get it.” There- 
,fore in the long run the sa’e of 
| properties must become compulsory, and 
| what will be the consequence ? You have 
| taken £33,000,000 to deal with one- 
fourth of the tenants, and if it is abso- 
lutely necessary, in the circumstances, 
as I say it is, that you should deal with 
the remainder, it is plain that you must 
have three times that amount in addition 
to the sum already taken, and the 
liability for these subsequent millions 
must rest, without even the pretence of 
any interposition, upon the British Ex- 
chequer. You say you will obtain great 
benefit by making these tenants free- 
holders; but if I read your Bill aright, 
you do not make them freeholders in any 
sense of the word. For half a century 
they will only be tenants, tenants under 
inspection, men paying instalments, who, 
if those instalments fail, can be evicted 
atany moment. In the 21st clause of the 
Bill you will find the conditions laid down 
under which these men, whom you choose 
to call owners, can be compelled to 
leave their homes. In examining this 
Eldorado scheme, under which every- 
body is to pick up gold, let us consider 
where the gold is to come from. Unques- 
tionably a great bonus is offered by the 
Bill. I will not discuss who is to get 
the lion’s share of it. In my opinion, it 
will sometimes be the landlord ; some- 
times it may be the tenant. But I want 
to know where the money is coming 
from. Only one thing is a certainty, 
namely, that the landlord is to get money 
| for his land which he cannot get now, 
‘and the sum which the landlordsare to get 
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you compute at present at £33,000,000. | 


This money is to be paid to people who 
may, and probably will, take it out of 
Treland, and I wonder how that is going 
to improve the condition of the country. 
This is a heavy price to pay to get rid of 
the class whom you treat, and perhaps 
rightly treat, as the men who are the 
curse of Ireland. Let us see what is 
thought of your securities by the land- 
lords. You create a land stock, and you 
also provide that if the landlords do not 
like the land stock they may have 
Consols. Why is that? Because they 
do not trust your land stock security. 
If it were good for anything, your land 
stock would stand at a higher price than 
Consols. It is because it is known that 
your land security is not good that the 
landlords are given the choice of Consols, 
and they would be great fools if they 
did not choose Consols. You may 
wrap it up in whatever verbiage you 
like ; but this is a plan by which the 
English Treasury—that is to say, the 
British taxpayer—is going to buy Irish 
land to the extent of £33,000,000 
sterling at a price which cannot be 
obtained in the market, and to receive in 
respect of that land rent less by 20 per 
cent. than it at present yields. A pretty 
commercial land transaction for the 
English Treasury and the English tax- 
payer to beinvolvedin. Prudent people 
are sometimes apt to make it a condition 
in settlements, or in their wills, that 
trust money shall not be put into Irish 
land ; but here are the Trustees of the 
English nation, of the taxpayers, about to 
invest tens of millions, and ultimately 
hundreds of millions, of English money in 
the purchase of land which they know not 
to be marketable. You say you have ample 
security. Whatis it? The first security, 
of course, is the land, and you are going 
to begin by advancing on the land four- 
fifths or nearly the whole of the value. 
Who would lend four-fifths of the value 
upon English land? Here upon Irish 
land you begin your transactions by 
advancing four-fifths of the value, in 
spite of the agrarian, the social, and the 
political condition of Ireland. To use a 
technical phrase, I believe it is 
correct to say you are going to buy 
Irish land on the 2? per cent. table, 
when you know perfectly well that 
ordinary transactions in that land would 
be upon the 5 or 6 per cent. table, if you 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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were to buy land in the market at ail. 
The recoupment of ‘this money is tobe 
extended over 50° years—over ‘half’ | 
century in which you will’ have’ t 
encounter the vicissitudes of scasons and 
the chances of political change ; and you 
have left no margin upon the land itself. 
A famine may come, and the landlords 
who have not sold must reduce their 
rent because they cannot collect it. - Do 
you think the English State, standing 
side by side with these landlords who 


-have not sold, can collect the rent of 


land? Of course it cannot; and if it 
cannot it falls back upon the securities 
which lie behind. And TI ask the House 
to consider what those securities are. ‘ I 
say that, taking the land itself, it is an ab- 
solutely insufficient security ; no man can 
pretend that the land we propose to buy 
is a security for the’ money; and you 
admit that, because you set to work to 
reinforce it by security after -security 
which you pile one upon the other. It 
is like children on the seashore building 
one wall of sand around another until a 
wave comes and they all disappear. 
Under your Bill you may call the State 
either a creditor or a landlord ; in fact, the 
State would be both. And what State ? 
It is the English State. I was quite sur- 
prised the other night to hear the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say it did 
uot signify whether it was the English 
State or the Irish State, and that it was 
all the same thing. I confess I thought 
that argument was not worthy of the 
high intelligence of the Chancellor ‘of 
the Exchequer. This rent will have to 
be collected by the English State’ which 
exists in Ireland only by the sword and 
under a régime of coercion. That is’ to 
be the rent-collector of Ireland. A 
hundred years ago would the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer have said it did not 
signify who collected the Tea Duty in 
Boston—whether it was collected by the 
State of Massachusetts or by the English 
Government? Why, it makes all the 
difference whether you are going ‘to 
colfect rent by an authority which enjoys 
the confidence of and acts in sympathy 
with the people, or whether you put the 
rent collection in the hands of an 
authority which is hated by the people. 
What is your case? Your case is that 
agrarian troubles in Ireland have been 
caused by political agitation. * If that has 
been so in the past, is it not going to be 
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so in the fature? You say, as the Com- 
mission said, that the object of the Land 
League was to get rid of the English 
Garrison ; and you are going to buy out 
the English Garrison. When the 
English Garrison has evacuated, the 
English creditor will stand in the 

lace of the English Garrison. Why, 
hen, should not political agitators use 
exactly the same arguments against the 
English Treasury that they used against 
the English Garrison, if they are actuated 
by political motives and seek political ob- 
jects? Theright hon. Gentleman the Mem- 

er for West Birmingham said he couldnot 
believe that such a course would be 
pursued, and he thought that nothing 
like. a strike against .rent would be 
attempted in this case. Really his 
memory sometimes fails him. I do not 
desire to fix him with a tu quoque; but 
I find a passage in which, speaking of the 
Ashbourne Act, he said— 


“Tf the expense of this transaction is 
gradually increased, and if the number of 
debtors to the State become very large, nothing 
would be easier than for agitators at some 
favourable time or after a bad harvest to bring 


about a strike against the payment. of interest |, Pe 


just as they have brought about a strike against 
the payment of rént.” : 

That is a very real fear, and several 
Members have used the same argument 
that the collection of rent will be en- 
dangered by political agitation. But, 
says the right hon. Member, that will be 
against the self-interest of the purchasers, 
and therefore you may rely upon them. 
Well, it is your case that the Plan of 
Campaign has been against the interest 
of the tenants; and yet they have pur- 
sued it. My right hon. Friend referred 
to the case of New Tipperary. Why, 
there men have’ suffered eviction and 
have sacrificed their homes and their 
fortunes to carry out objects that they 
thonght were great and worthy objects ; 
and they have sacrificed that self-interest 
on which my right hon. Friend relies 
with so much confidence for the security 
of this £33,000,000 of English money. 
Wheré will your £33,000,000 be when 
the English Treasury is called upon to 
evict the Irish tenants? Why do you 
not anticipate that there may be a Plan 
of Campaign against the British 
Treasury? Why do you not anticipate 
that when you haye land ‘thrown upon 
ie: hands it may, be boycotted in 
he market? If your story is true 
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that these agrarian questions are really 
raised for political motives it is just as 
likely to be true in the future as it has 
been in the pore There was a Roman 
Emperor who wished the people had 
but one neck in order that he might 
strike at all with one blow; and here 
you offer to political agitation a single 
neck in the form of the British Treasury. 
As my right hon. Friend said, local 
Government lies at the root of the whole 
question. You cannot settle this land 
question until you make a political 
peace with Ireland. Until you have 
political peace you will have no agrarian 
peace; until you have political and 
agrarian peace you cannot deal with 
this question of land purchase in Ireland 
with any security, nor can you advance 
money from the British Treasury unless 
it is secured, not by paper security, but 
by the constancy and the loyalty of a 
friendly people. Therefore, I take this 
principle as lying at the root of the 
whole matter—the consent of the nation 
through its Local Government and its 
National Representatives and the political 
ace to be brought about by giving 
contentment to the Irish people. If you 
push matters to this extremity, that yon 
place the English nation in the situation 
of becoming the evictor from land in 
Treland, you may depend upon it Home 
Rule will come in a way I do not wish 
to see it come; because the English 
people would find themselves in a situa- 
tion with reference to Ireland of either 
having to surrender these vast advances 
or of taking a course with reference to 
the people, which I venture to say that 
public opinion wonld not support... Ac- 
cording to the Bill, land being the first 
security, eviction must be the first 
remedy ;for non-payment; that must 
‘come before every other security... You 
have no right to come upon a surety 
until you have gone against the. prin- 
‘cipal ; and the principal is. the land. ... If 
‘any default takes place the first duty:is 
to proceed to eviction. If that fails it is 
a remarkable thing ;\ it is worthy ,of 
observation that there are .all .sorts,:of 
provisions as to what you are going to 
do if you find the Jand will. not ;sell. 
1k Clauses 19 and 20 and_see how 
the Government is going to manage and 
farm land itaelf, j This provision.is made 
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because it is seen that it, is likely to be 





needed. But the Government. is not 
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like an individual landowner who may 
have a farm here and there thrown on 
its hands. If the British Government 
has one farm it will -have all that is 
represented by the £33,000,000. You 
have behind you what the Chief Secre- 
tary calls three impossibilities, securities 
which he considers protect the British 
Treasury with a triple wall of brass. 
It seems to me that the brass is rather 
in the assertion than in the securities. 
The hypothecation of local funds, in my 
opinion, is utterly worthless. Take the 
first of these three impossibilities. As 
to the cash guarantee from the Exche- 
quer contributions, is it possible to main- 
tain that while you give these contribu- 
tions to England and Scotland without 
conditions, you can hypothecate them for 
the sake of a handful of tenants in 
Ireland? You can do nothing of the 
kind. As the hon. Member for Cork 
said, the proposal is monstrous and 
absurd ; as it is not a general settlement, 
but deals only with one-fourth or one- 
fifth of the tenants, it is so utterly 
unjust and unjustifiable that it cannot 
be sustained fora moment. Then you 
have actually seized upon the county 
percentage of a quarter per cent. and 
impounded it as one of your guarantees. 
These rates ought to be devoted to 
the benefit of the whole community, 
and not to make a market for 
the land of certain landlords and a 
reduction of rent for certain tenants. 
I submit that that is a most improper 
hypothecation of the public funds. Those 
grants are in relief of the agricultural 
interest, and are really part of the re- 
sources out of which the rent ought to 
be earned. If that be so, what an idle 
thing it is to take away those resources 
and use them as a security for the pay- 
ment of the rent. Your second resource 
is the grants for Local Government in 
Ireland. That amounts to a proposal to 
break up the whole social system of the 
counties in that country, and you employ 
those grants for the benefit of an incon- 
siderable fraction of the tenants of 
Ireland. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the other night said you did not 
talk of imposing obligations where the 
obligations were such as the people were 
delighted to take, and he added that the 
Scotch tenants would be delighted to get 
such terms. My right hon. Friend was 
not speaking of the Scotch tenants who 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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got the boon, but of the people who did 
not get the boon, and had to bear the 
burden. Here you are hypothecating 
these funds which are provided for the 
benefit of people who get nothing under 
your Bill. That is the thing against 
which we protest. It is like drawing a 
bill in favour of one man, and putting 
on the back the name of another without 
his consent. You cannot enforce that 
security, and, therefore, it is perfectl 

illusory. It is exactly the same with 
your third security—an assessment to be 
imposed by the Grand Jury or the Lord 
Lieutenant. Who supposes that such an 
assessment can be imposed? I do not 
know whether I need mention the 
Tenants’ Insurance Fund. It is pro- 
posed, as I understand the Bill, that if 
the land is held at 20 per cent. there is 
no margin for insurance ; but when you 
hold the land below 20 per cent. there is. 
In fact, the more you pay, the less in- 
surance, and the less you pay, the more 
insurance you have. I venture to say 
that is a correct representation of the 
Tenants’ Insurance Fund, one of the 
many funds which are to protect the 
British taxpayer. Then you are to buy 
arrears, and you are to treat them as 
assets. These are the securities which 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham says protect the 
British taxpayer. These guarantees are 
a confiscation of the local assets of the 
country, and without the consent of the 
people they are to be applied for the 
benefit of a few individuals. To call 
them guarantees is a mere abuse of 
terms, for they never can be enforced. 
The Secretary for Ireland called them 
“three impossibilities,” and so they are ; 
but only because it is impossible they 
can ever be enforced. Take your 
securities into the City of London and 
see what you can get forthem. Why 
did not my right hon. Friend make it 
one of his recommendations to the 
Government that the Consols should be 
struck out of the Bill? Let the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer go to the Bank 
of England, or to the houses of Roths- 
child or Baring, and find how much of 
the £33,000,000 they will give him on 
the security of the “three impossi- 
bilities.” I think they will bow him 
very politely out of their parlours. Why 
not ask the landlords to take them? 
I should like to see the face of 
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the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), or of the 
landlord’s agent, the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), if they 
were asked to take the security without 
the Consols. You seek to make the 
Irish people guarantee the security 
against their will. They repudiate it, 
and the right hon. Member for West 
supports them in that 
repudiation. You have no right to 
hypothecate their funds without their 
consent. They have a perfect right to 
say, “Von hee in federa veni.” It is 
like asking a man to sign an accommoda- 
tion bill and telling him he will never be 
called upon to pay. That is the real 
nature of the liabilities under this Bill. 
I have endeavoured to deal with the 
points upon which my right hon. Friend 
challenged me. He said, “ Prove to me 
that there is risk to the English 
Exchequer under this Bill, and I 
admit I ought to oppose it.” I main- 
tain there is no one of those secu- 
rities which ever can be realised that 
gives the smallest security in case of the 
repudiation or non-payment of these in- 
stalments to the British Treasury. It is 
hardly necessary, in the presence of 
enormous figures and transactions of 
this kind, to mention smaller matters. 
But there is one important thing in 
point of principle. As I understand, the 
costs of ascertaining the title and of the 
transfer will be paid by the British tax- 
payer directly. The established prin- 
ciple, as in the case of the Charity 
Commissioners, has always been that 
those costs should fall on the estate. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It. is so under 
the Bill. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: Then I am 
wrong on that point. Perhaps I have 
spoken too long ; but I have endeavoured 
to address myself directly to the question 
as to who is to be responsible, and where 
the liability is. I need hardly say I 
agree to what was said by my right hon. 
Friend about the folly of trying to settle 
the land question without the counsels 
of the Irish people and without the 
advice and goodwill of their Representa- 
tives. All Governments have been to 
blame in that. I have no faith in those 
schemes for the betterment of Ireland 
which come out of Downing Street, and 
which have no Irish advice except the 
advice of a few Dublin lawyers, who are 
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not always very good advisers. In my 
opinion, there is no security in this Bill 
unless you secure the goodwill of the 
Irish people. Ido not object, in all cir- 
cumstances,'to using British credit for 
the purposes of Ireland; but it must be 
used for men who are your friends, and 
not for men whom you treat as enemies. 
{s it not an astonishing thing that you 
who go about denouncing the leaders of 
the Irish people and the Irish people 
themselves as thieves and robbers, who 
have spent all your energy, and your 
money, and your time in endeavouring 
fix upon them the stigma of crime, who 
go to your constituents and say the Irish 
people have no regard for the Ten Com- 
mandments, should be going to lend 
those men £33,000,000 of English 
money! Either it is a most reckless 
and spendthrift proposal, or else these 
charges you have made are false charges, 
and you have made them knowing them 
to be false. It is perfectly impossible, 
and inconsistent with the language which 
nobody more persistently uses than the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, that you 
should trust this sum of money to men 
whom you so describe. Here is a 
people to whom you cannot trust the 
ordinary rights of the Constitution, 
whom you are treating with coercion 
every day. I do not know whether 
the hon. Member for Mayo, if he was 
to dare to go to Mayo and recommend 
the tenants not to buy under this Bill, 
would not be sent to prison. People 
have been sent to prison for doing what 
is exactly the same thing. What I wish 
to point out is that the first condition of 
making thisadvance is that youshould have 
confidence in the people to whom you 
are making it, instead of treating them 
in the hostile spirit in which you are 
now treating them. With reference to 
your Bill generally, I confess that when 
you have reduced Ireland to this 
elementary condition Ido not see why 
the whole process should not begin again, 
and why these small tenancies should not 
coalesce like drops of quicksilver which 
you run upon a plate, and which join 
together into ong mass ; I see nothing in 
your Bill to prevent this land being sold, 
no limit to the number of people who 
may purchase. There is another con- 
sideration connected with this Bill to 
which I should like to allude, perhaps, 
most important of all. If you can per- 
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form this gigantic operation of advancing 
£30,000,000 to-day and £100,000,000 
to-morrow with absolute safety and with 
no risk to anybody, why do you stop 
there? If it is true that there is no risk 
in a gigantic pledging of English credit, 
if it is only a nominal affair, are there no 
tenants in England, in Scotland, or in 
Wales who desire to have their rents 
reduced by 20 per cent.? Are there no 
landlords overwhelmed with mortgages 
in the rest of the United Kingdom who 
would like to have a few millions 
advanced by a hocus-pocus of this sort, 
with no risk of any kind? Is there no 
question of the housing of the working 
classes, no question of allotments and 
small holdings? Why should not all the 
industrial resources of the country be 
subsidised by untold millions, advanced by 
a little ingenious juggling, without any- 
body running any risk? Do you 
imagine that these are demands which 
will not necessarily arise out of a Bill 
of this description? In this country 
you can never take a step of this 
kind without its being followed by con- 
sequences. The English nation have an 
almost superstitious reverence for pre- 
cedent, and you are making a gigantic 
precedent which you have no reason for 
confining to Ireland. If it is sound for 
Ireland, it is sound for every other part 
of the kingdom. I commend that con- 
sideration to the Conservative Members 
of this House, and to the constituen- 
cies of Conservative Members, and I 
think that they will do well to bear 
it in mind. I confess that nothing 
astonishes me more than that the ring- 
leader of this sort of switehback finance 
should be the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It is a very peculiar thing’: 
we have a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who is supposed to be a prudent financier. 
He made a speech here the other night, 
and in it there was no attempt to defend 
the security that is to protect the English 
taxpayer. In my opinion, this is a ques- 
tion which is only to be settled by the 
consent of the Irish people as evidenced 
by their Representatives. To your Bill 
and your proposals tha{ consent is re- 
fused. It must be settled also by the 
consent of the English people. That 
consent you have no right to give. You 
have no mandate from this nation to 
s%end its money in this manner, upon 
t'rese securities, and for these purposes. 
Sir W. Harcourt ' 
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for West Birmingham has’ borne: testi- 
mony to that fact; he has said ‘that, 
whether rightly or wrongly the cleeto. 
rate of England at the last’ Election:de- 
manded that this thing should not be 
done. I do not myself admire the argu- 
ment of tu quoque ; I will not quote the 
pledges that have been given ; it will be 
for each Member of Parliament to justify 
to his own constituents the pledges which 
he has given upon this subject ; but to us, 
at least, the course is clear. We, at least, 
in the name of that portion of the’ com. 
munity whom we represent, and’ whom 
we believe now at least to bea 
majority of the United: Kingdom-+we, 
at least, upon the Second Reading ‘ofthis 
Bill, refuse their consent and our consent 
to incurring these’ vast liabilities, which 
are secured by these delusive guaran: 
tees. 

*(8.55.) Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover): I 
listened with great interest to the ex- 
haustive speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman who immediately preceded 
me, and I think we find in it an explicit 
statement of the real ‘reasons which 
have operated upon his mind, and upon 
the minds of his Colleagues, in inducing 
them to oppose the Second Reading of 
this Bill. From first to last the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech was a frank 
appeal to the cupidity of the English 
taxpayer. The other speakers who pre- 
ceded him have put forward other 
arguments, but they have not, I think, 
relied very much on their force,’ except 
in so far as they were likely to raise the 
fears of those on whom ‘any’ ‘contingent 
loss involved in the operations of this 
Bill must fall. The right hon. Gentleman 
has attacked and criticised some of the 
securities in this Bill; other securities 
he has attacked without criticism, merely 
assuring the House that they exist only 
upon paper. I think that the securities 
which the right hon. Gentleman Was 
honoured with criticism are well’ wort 

of the attention of the House. Ke 
right hon. Gentleman has eriticised the 
security to be found in the holding, 
which it will be in the power of the Land 
Commission to seiz2 and farm on its own 
account, declaring that we are advancing 





on four-fifths of its value of the holding. 
But we are really advaneing four-fifths 
' of the landlord’s interest ‘alone upon the 
‘security of the whole holding ; ‘and; 
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therefore, when the right hon. Gentleman 
condescends to criticism, he has found 
whatever success has attended his efforts 
merely in understating the security 
which is plainly to be read in the Bill. 
The other securities the right hon. 
Gentleman dismisses with a wave of his 
hand, declaring that they resemble the 
‘walls uf sand built up by children on 
the seashore around a castle. But if 
the castle is to represent the money in 
the pocket of the taxpayer, I maintain 
that it has been constructed above high- 
water mark, for the British taxpayer, or 
the Government, acting in his interests, 
has only to refuse to give the annual 
contingent which we owe to Ireland in 
order to secure absolutely his own 
property from any risk. The right hon. 
Gentleman has endeavoured to add to 
the terrors of the tax payer by denouncing 
State landlordism, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the leader of the Opposition 
denounced it in his speech. He has 
pointed out that that will necessitate 
eviction carried out immediately under 
the Imperial Government. But what 
was the remedy contemplated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian in introducing the similar 
provision contained in his Land Bill 
of 1870? On that occasion he asked the 
House what remedy there would be in 
the event of non-payment, and he de- 
clared that’ the Government ‘had not 
only ‘the remedy ‘of eviction, but the 
power to attach the whole produce of 
the farm. Therefore,’ we find, at the 
very outset, that in the past other Go- 
vernments, pursuing similar schemes of 
Land Purchase, have been willing. ‘to 
undertake the risks which we are willing 
to undertake ; that’ they have thought 
themselves secured against these risks 
by only one out: of the many ‘re- 
medies which we. believe to be 
effectual now. The,right hon. Gentle- 
man has also.attacked the Tenants’ In- 
surance Fund: ‘He ‘has been led away 
by the seductive argument of the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Knox), who as- 
sured the House that since when 20 years’ 
purchase was ‘givén there would. be 
ho tenants insurance—the security be- 
came .less. as the risk ' increased, and 
increased as the risk diminished. The 
hon. Member and the right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to hold that. Irish land 
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investment than land which is oniy 
worth 12 years’ purchase. It must be 
obvious that the very reverse is the 
case. If land is worth 20 years’ pur- 
chase it is because the landlord has been 
able to: collect his rents; and if it is 
worth only 12° years’ purchase it is 
because the landlord has not been able 
to collect his rents, and has a poor 
chance of doing so in the future. 
The right hon. Gentleman further in- 
veighed against the provision allowing 
the Land Commission to add two years’ 
rent for arrears where they exist. 
Ini doing so, I think he laid himself open 
to the charge which he and others are 
so fond of bringing against us, of ignor- 
ing, in our attempts to. legislate for 
Treland, ‘the real conditions’ of the 
problem. The Land Commissioners are 
only allowed, under this Bill, to fix the 
capital sum of the landlord’s interest in 
the holding. If they are debarred alto- 
gether from adding anything to that 
sum, the result will be that on every 
éstate in Ireland, where the Bill is most 
likely to effect some good, it will be 
absolutely inoperative. It is a common 
place that on the estates on which ‘a 
deadlock has been brought about the 
difficulty is that the tenants have been 
persuaded not to pay the judicial rent in 
consequence of some quarrel with the 
landlord as to the reduction, which. their 
advisers maintain ought to be given on 
the judicial rents. These quarrels have 
lasted for two, three, or four years. It 
is asserted, not by Englisb politicians, 
but by the friends of the tenants, that 
the only solution of such a deadlock. is 
to be found in purchasé. If the 
Land Commission are’ precluded” from 
dealing with arrears the deadlock will 
continue, against the advice of those who 
eonstitute themselves the friends of the 
tenants’ in: Ireland. ~The» right hon. 
Gentleman appears to belong’ to ‘a 
faithless generation, always asking for a 
gn. “He seems to think thatthe Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, if’ he has con- 
fidence in his securities, will be ‘anxious 
to test them by going to the City: of 
London, and endeavouring to raise money 
on them from the Rothschilds‘or Barings. 


‘T'should have thought that if a man had 


full’ confidence in his securities He 
would’ not be tempted to test them. 
But if the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 





worth 20 years’ purchase is amore risky 


W.° Harcourt) is so enamoured ‘of 
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this test, I would suggest that he 
should take the security he proposes 
to the same place and test it in the same 
manner. He has declared that 
there can be no security but “the 
goodwill of the people, who are to 
be your debtors.” Let the right hon. 
Gentleman call on Messrs. Rothschild 
or Messrs. Baring with that security and 
see whether they will not bow him off 
their premises in precisely tiat polite 
manner which he himself indicated as 
the probable termination of their inter- 


view with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Then he asked _ the 
House why, if we could advance 


£33,000,000 without risk, we should 
stop there. The answer is that 
£33,000,000 represents the capital value 
of the securities mentioned in the Bill. 
When he asks, also, why some of this 
money is not apportioned to England 
and Scotland, he should remember the 
opinions expressed on land purchase by 
all sections of the House. During the 
debates of 1870, 1883, and 1884, a great 
distinction was always drawn between 
England and Ireland. In 1870 the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, in order to draw this distinc- 
tion, pointed out that in Ireland the 
tenant had not that sufficient security for 
his holding which he possesses in Eng- 
Jand. The right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to remedy that in part by purchase, and 
in pit by other devices, and it is in- 
teresting tonote that he, contemplating 
possible remedies, strongly condemned, 
at that time, anything in the nature 
of judicial rent, declaring that it 
would reduce the landlord into the 
mere receiver of a rent-charge. Yet, 
in 1881, the right hon. Gentleman 
adopted a measure which brought about, 
in an aggravated form, the very evil he 
foresaw so clearly in 1870. That measure 
may have been necessary to meet the 
growing evils of the pursuit of agricul- 
turein Ireland. Butif it was a necessity, 
it was followed by another necessity, 
namely, the dissolution of the.infelicitous 


- partnership into which it has forced 


the landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
After the speech to which we have just 
listened it may be necessary to remind 
the House how generally this view has 
been held and how forcibly it has been 
expressed by a Colleague of the late 
Prime Minister, and even by the present 
Mr. Wyndham 
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leader of the Irish Party. Speaking in 


1884 the right hon. Gentleman the. 


Member for the Bridgeton Division (Sir 
G. Trevelyan) declared— 

‘‘ Now the Government believe, and ear- 
nestly believe, that the social and political 
state of Ireland and its agricultural condition 
are such that there never was a country in the 
world in which it was more important that 
many of those who till the land should own it.’’ 
Holding that view, the right hon. 
Gentleman proceeded to develop a plan 
for the lending of £20,000,000 by the 
State, safeguards being provided by a 
hypothecation of local rates in Ireland, 
That plan was the outcome of a sugges- 
tion made by the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1883, and in 
connection with it the leader of the 
Irish Party declared himself so far in 
favour of peasant proprietorship as to lay 
down that it had succeeded with Ire- 
land, and that if the House would 
remoye existing difficulties—if, for one 
thing, they would advance all the money, 
a point, by the way, on which he is still 
at issue with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bridgeton— 

‘*'T he House would lay the foundation of the 
creation of a large class of occupying owners 
in Ireland, and thus be able to see an approach 
of a successful an 1 honourable settlement of the 


great land question in Ireland.” 


Such glorious results the hon. Member 
for Cork anticipated from a very similar 
and analogous experiment advocated only 
seven years ago. I know perfectly well 
he now asserts that £30,000,000 is too 
small a sum, and will be so partial in its 
operation as to raise more discontent than 
it alleviates. But I find that in 1883 
thehon. Member, speaking of £20,000,000, 
said to the House, “Surely the vastness of 
the operation should not be a deterrent.” 
£20,000,000 he considered a vast sum in 
1883, but in 1890 he considers a sum of 
£30,000,000 so insignificant, that, 
applied in this way, it will rather 
raise discontent than allay the irri- 
tation in Ireland. I know, too, he 
has somewhat discountenanced the 
present plan by the device of introducing 
an alternative. I will not discuss the 
alternative proposal of the hon. Member 
for Cork, but I must point out that it 
was not Land Purchase, and that in 
1883 the hon. Member asked— 

‘Had it or had it not been the policy of 


Governments in recent years to encourage 
peasant proprietorship in Ireland ? ’’ 
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That is the question I am tempted to ask | 


right hon. Gentlemen who make such 
speeches as that to which the House has 
just listened. It almost seems as if the 
hon. Member for Cork and the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian had 
faltered in their attacks upon this Bill, 
upon turning back and reading what 
they had in times past said upon the 
subject. A great deal is said as to 
the risk to the British taxpayer. But 
British credit has entered into every 
scheme of Land Purchase that has been 
suggested, and no scheme can be success- 
ful withoutit. It is British credit which 
gives the landlord that security which 
induces him to sell, and which enables 
the terms of purchasé to be so fixed as to 
give the tenant an immediate reduction 
of rent, and thus induce him to buy. 
It is evident there are three parties to 
the transaction—the landlord, the tenant, 
and the British taxpayer. If you are going 
to attack the proposal of the Government, 
you ought, at least, to select one line of 
the three possible lines of attack. You 
may say that the landlord gets too much, 
and the tenant too little, or it may be 
said that the tenant gets too much, and 
the landlord too little. It may be said 
that they both get too much, and that an 
undue burden is put on the taxpayer. 
I submit it cannot be said that the 
landlord gets too little, and that the tenant 
gets too little, and that the taxpayer is 
unduly taxed in order to effect that 
result. And yet every one of these three 
arguments have been urged against the 
Bill. There has been no unanimity. 
The nearest approach to unanimity has 
been in selecting the argument that the 
tenant gets too little, and the landlord 
toomuch. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian has declared 
that by making the Bill voluntary the 
Government will enable the landlord to 
get nearly the whole of the boon which 
they intend for the tenant, and the 
leader of the other wing of the Opposi- 
tion has declared that the tenant will be 
asked to pay an exorbitant and exagger- 
ated price. -I take that to mean that, 
under the scheme of the Government, 
they assert that the landlord will get 
too much, and the tenant too little, but 
I contend that a fallacy underlies the 
whole of that portion of the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian. It is not the end, aim, and 
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object of our Bill to give to the tenant a 
reduction, and merely a reduction, upon 
the judicial rent. Our object is to enable 
the tenants of Ireland to buy the land- 
lords’ interest at whatever price they 
think it may be worth tothem. The fact 
that they get a reduction is merely an 
accident due to the use of British credit, 
and a bait to induce them to perform this 
operation, which, we believe, will conduce 
to the welfare of the whole of Ireland, and, 
indeed, of England as well. It has been 
said that the landlord will be able to 
bring irresistible pressure to bear on the 
tenant. That is not only contrary to all 
the facts that we have noted, and noted 
with sorrow, in the recent history of 
Ireland, but it is also a travesty of the 
proposals contained in this Bill. The 
tenant is empowered to buy a definite . 
commodity, namely, the landlord’sinterest 
for what he thinks it is worth to him, I 
think it will readily be admitted by 
everyone that the compulsion is far more 
likely to be used, if at all, by the tenant 
towards the landlord, than by the land- 
lord towards the tenant. The hon. 
Member for West Mayo (Mr. Dillon), 
pointed out that under the Bill it was 
very probable that landlords would be 
anxious to part with their estates, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division also thought 
that in many cases the tenants would be 
able to bring undue pressure to bear 
upon their landlords. Even if the 
Bill does secure some benefit to the 
landlord I cannot see that any very 
damaging criticism can be founded 
on that fact. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Morley), speaking so recently as 1886, 
pointed out— 

“That the late Government to their great 
honour had passed an Act to prevent the lanu- 
lords confiscating the property of their tenants, 
That wasa noble exploit, but Ido not think 
we shall be able to deal satisfactorily with Ire- 
land until we have passed some legislation to 
prevent the tenants confiscating the property of 
their landlords."’ : 

If the Bill of the Government does in 
any way prevent the tenants confiscating 
the property of their landlords we, upon 
this side of the House, shall not look 
upon it as a blemish. We believe that 
the Bill very fairly holds the balance 
between the three parties who are 
concerned in any measure of this kind, 
and perhaps on that very account has 
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been criticised from three opposité points 
of:view. The hon. Member for Cork 
has actually adopted each of’ the 
three lines of attack I have indicated, 
although they are diametrically opposed 
toeach other. He has — told the 
landlopds they will get less money 
than at present; he has told the 
tenants they will be compelled to give 
exaggerated and exorbitant prices for 
their holdings, and he has told the. tax- 

yers of England that since » the 
Bill will leave three-fourths of the 
tenants and nine-tenths of the land- 
lords untouched, it will perpetuate 
and render absolutely certain additional 
agitation for the extension of its scope, in 
order, I suppose, that the landlords 
may enjoy a smaller income, and 
that the tenants may pay a larger 
price for their interest than is worth to 
them. These arguments against the 
provisions of the Bill are mutually 
destructive, but another class of argu- 
ments springs from objections to the 
Bill based on the time and cir- 
cumstances of its introduction. . It is 
said that the Government are pre- 
cluded from using British credit in sup- 
port of any scheme of Land Purchase, 
because in 1886 the country definitely 
declared against. such. use; and, in the 
second -place, it is said that: such a 
measure as this ought not to be passed 
in opposition to the views of the 
Representatives from Ireland. Now 
with regard to the first point, . it 
is. to be noticed that the risk to 
the British taxpayer has been reduced in 
this Bill almost to.a vanishing point. The 
risk under the present Bill is very 
different to the risk under the Bill of 1886. 
Under the scheme of 1886 Ireland was 
granted Home Rule, but was to pay an 
Imperial contribution to England besides 
the instalments acciuing in consequence 
of our buying out the landlords. Both 
those imposts were objected to at the 
time. When the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian introduced 
his measure of Home Rule, and stated 
that the contribution which he proposed 
to exact from Ireland, was to be 1-15th, 
there were loud cries of 1-20th.. Cer- 
tainly hon. Members below the Gang- 
way opposite argued in that sense. 
Again, I do not think anyone can deny 
that Members on that side felt seriously 
alarmed when the right hon, Gentleman 

Mr. Wyndham 
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accordingly, the danger: of rep 
was aggravated by the fact that Ireland had 
to pay an Imptrial contribution which 
she considered too high, and instalments 
for land purchase which she considered 
too high, and which now everyone in this 
House would consider too high. Now, 
I maintain that the risk involved 
in that scheme was simply — enor. 
mous, and the risk to the taxpayer 
now involved is reduced to nothing at all. 
We are told that we cannot disregard 
this opposition even though we do not 
believe these proposals entail risk to our 
pockets, that there is a moral obligation 
not to disregard this opposition, because 
we ought to listen to the voice of Ireland, 
as expressed through her Representatives. 
Very well; but which voice are. we ‘to 
listen. to, for her voice as now. ex- 
pressed is entirely, different to the vojce 
of seven years ago? Then the voice 
of Ireland londly demanded Land 
Purchase by State assistance. Are we 
to attach more value to the voice now! 
When a bias in favour of Home Rule 
makes it rimg with an _ uncertain 
sound? In saying this, I do not in the 
least bring forward a charge of insincerity 
against hon. Members below the Gang- 
way, or say that they are necessarily 
betraying the interests of their con- 
stituents. If they believe that they are 
likely to be shortly in a position to pass 
better laws for Ireland they would be 
fools if they did not oppose the Bill. 
But we who believe that that is a 
remote contingency, almost outside the 
range of practical politics, would stand 
convicted of ten-fold folly if we pre- 
ferred the voice in which hon. Mem- 
| bers from Ireland speak now to the voice 
in which they spoke in 1883, The 
leaders of the Opposition have declared 
| that the political risk is ten times 
the economical ris‘. The hon. Member 
‘for Mayo has uttered an impressive 
warning, which will be noted through- 
-out. the country, that it may 
be the. duty of Members below the 
Gangway to preach repudiation to the 
Irisn tenant. If that is the case. the 
argument based upon ,the opposition 
of the Irish Members loses a great. deal 
of its importance and its weight, The 
Government will derive ;absolute advan- 
tage from dealing directly , with ; the 
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Irish tenants, who, in the past, have 
honestly discharged similar obligatious. 
If repudiation is a political and not an 
economical risk, it follows that the risk 
would be increased if the Government 
were to deal with political or local bodies, 
who would be the very instruments for 
carrying into effect the prophecy of the 
hon. Gentleman. Dealing, as we do, 
directly with the Irish tenant we are 
not afraid of repudiation, For confirma- 
tion of this view I would appeal to the 
words of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian who, when he produced a similar 
scheme in 1870, said he believed that 
the Irish tenant would appreciate. the 
sacredness of the obligations he was 
contracting, and discharge them. I 
know that the views of the leader of the 
Opposition in 1870 will not carry much 
weight with hon. Members below the 
Gangway, because he then held different 
ideas upon the proper Government of 
the Empire. I would, therefore, appeal 
for the last time to the voice of Ireland 
as expressed by the leader of Gentle- 
men below the Gangway, who said, 
in 1883, that it was extremely unlikely 
that if the tenants were asked to pay 
a reduced rent-charge, any agita- 
tion Jor any political party would be 
able to do what they failed to do from 

1878 to 1883—-namely, to prevent them 
from paying the annual charge necessary 
to keep a roof over their heads. The 
tender regard, the fear for the British 
taxpayer, has underlain every argument 
put before the House. But, as the hon. 
Member for Cork said on the same 
eceasion, “You should not exaggerate 
difficulties or ‘raise up phantoms on 
this question.” That is the appeal of 
Her Majesty’s Government now. In 
the belief that these fears are but 
shadowy phantoms, I shall vote with the 
greatest confidence for the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill. 

*(9.40.) Mr. BIRRELL (Fife, W.): 
Iam sorry that the hon. Member who, 
like myself, is a politician without a 
past, should have thought fit to encumber 
his able argument with undue references 
to speeches made by politicians less for- 
tunately situated. If there is one sub- 
ject which more than another fails to 
éxcite any interest in my breast it is 
the attempt to prove .or disprove accu- 
sations of: inconsistency. In truth, if 
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hon. Members on either side had nothing 


-to cover themselves with but their 


consistency, they would be, tosay theleast 
of it, insufficiently clad. .I.am not one 
of those who feel that under no circum- 
stances should the British Exchequer 
incura risk to make some reparation to an 
unfortunate country to which so much 
injustice has been done in the past. But . 
when [I consider. this measure, the per- 
sons by.-whom it is presented, and its 
chance, of acceptance by the people to 
whom it is offered, I feel that, it is not 
one. which secures the. British taxpayer, 
and, further, that it holds out very little 
prospectof doing good in Ireland. | It is 
a; device of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and of the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down to set one argument 
against another and say that they can- 
not both be true. That is not a fair way 
of dealing with arguments, because if 
one argument is true it may be suffi- 
cient.to show that this is a bad Bill. 
Besides which, having regard to what 
sort ofa Bill it is, under differ. 
ent ‘circumstances and in different 
parts’ of the country, both arguments 
may be true. Now, with regard to the 
argument, which has been. nsed, as ste 
the ill-effect the Bill will--produee-in 
those cases where landlords may refuse 
to sell, I cannot do. better;than take 
the point as it is put in the Hconomist, 
@ paper opposed to Home Rule; which 
is to the effect that if there are.twa 
adjoining estates,.on one of which the 
tenants pay the old rents, on the other 
the tenants pay reduced rents, ultimately 
to. become owners of their -holdings,+the 
former will come to their landlord: and 
say that if you will not accept similar 
terms we will simply pay you no rent-at 
all.. How do you like the sound. of 
this language, which is not the language 
of. an Irish agitator-but of the. sober 
Economist?’ The argument: is founded 
on human. nature. Hon. Members 
refer to. an’ argument-of this -kind 
with a sort..of holy horror, they shrug 
their shoulders and say it is wicked, 
but in dealing with niankind;we must 
not forget.the fact..of the ,Fall. So 
far as I have any right to import my. 
personal experience into’ a matter of this 
kind my own ‘experience’ teaches: me 
that if we give’ a, debtor a»plausible: 
reason for not, paying: his! seem _ in 
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nine cases out of ten he will not pay 
them. In my judgment the tenants iny 
question would have got a plausible 
reason for refusing to pay. I do not 
think it is sufficiently realised what 
an unreasonable position it is that this 
enormous advantage to the tenant, this 
buying out of the landlord should 
depend not on the justice of the case, 
but simply arid solely upon the whim of 
the landisrd. I am certain you will 
find that tenants will refuse to 
continue to pay rents if they are not 
allowed to participate in the benefit 
of what ought to be a common boon. 
If such a repudiation takes place, the 
Government will be obliged to come to 
Parliament for an enormous advance of 
money to enable them to complete the 
settlement of this land question. But 
what, then, becomes of your nicely-calcu- 
lated security, which is just enough for 
£33,000,000, and no more? Another 
objection is this. The Bill puts a 
limit on the amount of money to 
be advanced to one tenant, and it also 
limits the amount to be advanced for 
the purchase of land to 20 years’ pur- 
chase, but it does not prescribe the 
terms of the contract. Consequently, 
where a tenant is anxious to buy, there 
is nothing to prevent him paying 25 
years’ purchase provided he pays the 
balance of five years out of his own 
resources. That is badeconomics. Any 
money the tenant has, ought to go in 
reduction of the fair price, not in in- 
creasing it. Now, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer takes one of these arguments 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber fo Mid Lothian, and the other from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle, and says I will leave 
these to fight it out, and then, under 
cover of the applause such remarks 
never fail to draw, he drops the subject 
and reappears in another place. But I 
say either argument is fatal, and both 
arguments may apply. An argument 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian used with 
great force and emphasis has not 
been replied to—the argument that 
you dare not hypothecate the rates 
of Scotland against the wishes of five- 
sixths of her Representatives. It was a 
fair challenge he made, but the only 
reply the Chancellor of the Ex- 
Mr. Birrell 
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chequer made to it was the very trite 
observation, Scotland is not Ireland. 
No, it is not, but it is part of the 
United Kingdom underthe samerepresen- 
tative system andConstitution, and there- 
in lies the whole application of the argu- 
ment, that you are applying to one part 
of the kingdom treatment which you 
dare not apply to another part. The 
Government practically admit the force 
of the argument. If the Government 
have any doubt as to whether the Irish 
Members are the duly authorised agents 
of the Irish people to speak their wishes 
on this question, they should ask the 
Irish people in a Uonstitutional way 
whether or not they confirm that agency. 
You have no right to rely simply and 
solely on your own judgment or belief. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bimingham put the whole thing 
upon credit, and said he was not disposed 
to lend a farthing of British money 
unless perfectly satisfied that the 
securities are good. Now, when one 
comes to deal with these Iam almost 
ashamed to say anything more about 
them, they have been so cannonaded and 
riddled by argument. ll the Govern- 
ment can say in reply is that the 
cannonading is not all directed to one 
point—that the objections are not unani- 
mous. Well, it is true we do not all say 
the same thing, but is it no objection 
to a Bill that every speaker finds 
something new to say against it? 
With regard to the contingent credits, it 
was significant that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer passed them by in silence. 
They are securities which humanity 
would never allow the Government to 
enforce, and upon which nobody would 
lend 6d. . Inorder to punish Home Rule 
farmers who will not repay the money 
which the Government has _ been 
foolish enough to lend them the 
Government propose to tax the poor 
labourer by depriving him of medical 
assistance. The other security is the 
hypothecation of funds, which, in the 
opinion of almost the whole of Ireland, 
already belong in equity to the Irish 
people. Believing, as I do, that the day 
is not far distant when the Irish people 
will secure the blessings of self-govern- 
ment, I feel that the securities offered 
by this Bill are unsafe. What right 
have hon. Members opposite, when their 
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majority is trembling in the balance, 
to back their opinion against that of 
their opponents with £30,000,000 or 
£40,000,000 of public money? I do 
not believe that the Irish people, in 
exchange for a cheque of £33,000,000, 
will erase from the tablets of their 
memories the names of their chosen 
leaders and substitute for them the name 
of the man who seldom speaks without 
insulting those leaders. We are asked 
to lend £33,000,000 by a Government 
who mean to deny the right of self- 
government to the Irish people, and we 
are asked to do this at a moment when 
the Government are almost at war with 
these people. I decline altogether to 
lend, pendente lite, such a vast sum of 
money as that. Satisfied as I am also 
that that sum must be increased, possibly 
to £150,000,000, I decline to be a party 
to this Bill. 


(10.0.) Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme): This Bill has been de- 
scribed as complicated, but I am afraid 
it would be still more complicated if the 
Government were to attempt to embody 
all the suggestions which have been 
made by the hon. Member for Cork and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham. The Bill has 
many other advantages over previous 
schemes of Land Purchase, by the con- 
sideration of which, no doubt, the Chief 
Secretary has profited. For myself, I 
am against the purchase of land in Ire- 
land if there is any risk to the British 
Exchequer, and the question in this case 
is whether any such risk is incurred or 
not. As to the value of the guarantees, 


hon. Members have been too presump- 
tuous in assuming that every shot they 
have fired has penetrated the armour of 
the Government. Iam inclined to think 
that the guarantees are sufficient. It is 
a great advantage that this scheme is to 
be administered by this Parliament, and 
not by a Parliament to be created and to 
sitin Dublin. Whilst I admire the Bill 
Iadmit that it has defects, which may, 
however, very well be amended in Com- 
mittee. In the first place, I think there 
ought to be stronger provisions against 
sub-letting and sub-division, or else 
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Parliament will have to do all its work 
over again. Then I should be glad to 
see adopted the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for. Cork and the application of 
the Bill limited to tenants under 
£50 or £70 valuation. If it were 
so limited, then a much less sum 
would be required. Under the Ash- 
bourne Act the sums that have been paid 
to individuals have been far too large. 
When the extension of the Act was 

sed it was certainly never contem- 
plated that any single individual should 
receive so large a sum as a quarter of a 
million. That quarter of a million ought 
to have been more evenly distributed 
in different parts of Ireland. In many 
cases the period of 49 years will be too 
long. There are many tenants who 
would be in a position to repay the 
advances in a less time. The number of 
payments might be reduced and the 
annual instalment increased. The period 
of 49 years is practically two generations, 
and if a purchase were effected by a 
man at the age of 21 he would be 
71 before he came into the freehold 
of his holding. 1 have no _ great 
faith in Land Purchase, but I find every 
Party in the House more or less pledged 
to it, and as this scheme appears to be 
on the whole fair and workable, I feel 
bound to support it. It has been asked 
what would Scotch Members say if such 
a scheme were proposed for Scotland, 
and it is suggested that they would be 
up in arms against such a proposal. But 
the hon. Member for East Aberdeen last 
Session asked a suggestive question in 
the House ; it was whether the Govern- 
ment had not received several communi- 
cations and Memorials from Aberdeen- 
shire and elsewhere, asking that the 
Ashbourne Act might be extended to 
Scotland, and whether the Government 
were disposed to consider the request 
favourably before the next meeting of 
Parliament. That question, at all events, 
shows that some people in Scotland are 
willing to have the advantages of the 
Ashbourne Act extended to them. 
Nevertheless, looking at the Divisions on 
the Ashbourne Act when it was before 
the House, I find that it was opposed by 
the hon. Member who put the question. 
The purchase scheme, however, is only 
part of the programme of the present Go- 
vernment. Ishould like tosee the extension 
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of Local Government to Ireland carried 
as early as possible—say next Session. 
T am, and many Members on this side are, 
in favour of the abolition of the Vice- 
royalty and of the system of government 
known as Dublin Castle rule. If Local 
Government is extended to Ireland upon 
the lines upon which it has been passed 
for England and Scotland, and if the 
Viceroyalty is abolished—though I should 
like to see a Royal Prince residing in 
Ireland for a part of the year—the 
Unionist Party may safely say they have 
carried the programme for the support 
of which they were returned to this 
House. It is in the expectation that these 
reforms will be carried ont that I 
support the Second Reading of the Bill. 


(10.10.) Dr. FITZGERALD (Long- 
ford, 8.) : The last speaker said’ that 
he was desirous for the prosperity of 
Ireland, and the question which, there- 
fore, presents itself to this House and to 
the country is whether that object is 
to be attained by the methods which 
are recommended by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, or by 


those methods which are recom- 
mended by the Representatives of 
the Irish people in this House. This 


brings to our minds on this side of the 
House the manner in which our country 
has been treated by hon. Members 
opposite, and by those who support the 
Government. ' The Attorney General 
for Ireland said that this was a theo- 
retical Land Purchase Bill. I am _ not 
quite sure whether the learned Attorney 
General was correct in so describing this 
measure, because, after all, when we 
come to consider it, I think that, should 
it unfortunately ever become law, it will 
be discovered to be a. practical scheme 
for the bribery of a certain section of 
the landlord class in Ireland, and I am 
strongly of opinion that it will give rise 
to a state of chaos and disorder which 
will produce a land war such as there 
has never been before. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central Bir- 
mingham, whom we were glad to hear 
speak for the first time in this. House the 
other night, supported this measure on 
the strength of something which he had 
heard from a man on the banks of a 
river in Ireland. If this man had. been 
Mr. Coghill 
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an Jrishman—and I very much doubt 
that, because if there is one thing in the 
world of which a true Irishman is proud, 
it, is his grammar-—or rather your 
grammar—I think it would. turn out 
that he knew little more about the subject 
than you do yourselves. But even if he 
were an Irishman, is it not preposterous 
nonsense for the hon. Member for Cen- 
tral Birmingham to come down. here 
and support a measure dealing with 
£40,000,000 cf the taxpayers’ mouiey, 
simply on the strength of a statement by 
such a man. Would it not have been 
far more sensible for the hon. Member 
to take the advice of such men as’ the 
hon. Members for Cork and East Mayo, 
who may be presumed to. understand 
what really their countrymen require: 
Again, the hon. Member for Central Bir- 
mingham told us that the prosperity of 
the tenant farmers of Ulster was due to 
their superior intelligence... But, Sir, as 
a Southerner, I repudiate the assertion 
with indignation. If the hon. Member 
had read the speeches of his distinguished 
father in the year 1866, he would have 
learned that thé prosperity of the tenant 
farmers of Ulster was due to the Ulster 
custom-—that it was due to a combina- 
tion among the Ulster tenants, which 
the Orange landlords, with all their 
adoration of King William, and’ with 
all their hatred of the Pope, never dared 
to assail. The hon, Member, however, 
said one thing as to which I am in entire 
agreement with him. He said that the 
Irish tenant was the honestest man in the 
world, and that he would be likely to 
pay any instalment which would become 
due from him. under the provisions cf 
this Bill. I agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber as to the honesty of my fellow 
countrymen ; but I should like to know 
what the hon. Member for North 
Armagh has to say about that, for that 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, who is now 
at home picking up the ammunition 
which he will fire off in this House in a 
day or two, only three weeks since de- 
clared in this House that he never saw 
an Irishman who would pay anything so 
long as he could find anybody else to pay 
it for him. I disagree entirely with the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh. I think he must have been 
dreaming about the landlords of Ireland, 
because I never saw an Irish landlord 
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who thought of paying anything so long 
as he could get the Government, or.the 


Buard:of Works, or the taxpayers to pay 
it for him. He would not even pay. his 
tailor’s bill if he could put it on the 
‘shoulders of other people. The hon. 
Member for Central Birmingham also 
said that the tenants of Ireland would 
meet. the demands made upon them under 
this Bill, because those demands would 
be the result of a free and open bargain. 
But I venture to assert that the scheme of 
purchase as between the landlord and 
the tenant does not represent a free 
bargain. It is a bargain made by a man 
with a pistol at his head—a double- 
barrelled pistol, one barrel of which is 
charged with two years arrears, and the 
other of which is charged with notices of 
eviction-made-easy. In my opinion no 
duty rests upon a man to discharge a 
debt so contracted, and I believe that, 
under such circumstances, a man is not 
likely to discharge a debt thus forced 
upon him. I am also inclined to think 
that a few years hence, should this Bill 
pass, the tenants who have purchased 


. under it will come to the conclusion that 


they have paid a great deal more than 
they ought to have done. It should be 
remembered that in Ireland the rents 
are about 30 per cent. higher than those 
prevailing in England, and that, in the 
long run, they must sink to an equal 
level. I should like any hon. Gentleman 
qpponte to tell me to what extent Free 

rade in cattle in this country will be 
carried, and where it is likely to stop. 
Agrieulturists in Ireland at this moment 
can, produce nothing which would pay 
the cost of production. Last year there 
were imported into Scotland from Canada 
five-year old bullocks at the ridiculously 
low price of £13, a price for which the 
Irish farmer could not produce an animal 
of even only one-and-a-half years old. 
Again, recently there have been imported 
into Liverpool, thousands of sheep, coming 
from a country where they are only 
valued: for their wool, and they have 
been actually imported at a loss of 10 
per cent. Therefore, I want to know to 
what extent Free Trade can go, and 
when I am informed on that point I 
shall be happy to tell the hon. Member 
giving me the information, what is likely 
to be the value of land in Ireland. 10 
years hence. There is one provision in 
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the. Bill which, in my opinion, is alone 
sufficient to condemn it, and that is the 
provision by whichit is sought to levyatax 
throughthe agency of the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Grand Jury upon the industrious 
people of the community, in order to 
make up any deficiency in the repayment 
of the principal and interest. The right 
hon, Gentleman the Chief Secretary, in 
proposing this, certainly shows that 
he is not a modern statesman. He 
attempted to govern Ireland by means 
of a ea Bill, and, failing success 
with that measure, he introduced 
into his system the ancient Act of 
Edward III. There, again, he failed in 
the objects which he sought to attain ; 
and now he proposes to introduce into 
this Bill the ancient and antiquated 
provisions which cost Charles I. his head, 
and which, if the Bill is carried, will 
probably, two or three years hence, cost 
the right hon. Gentleman his political 
head. I venture to think that no 
Government will be able. to enforce a 
tax such as that which is proposed. It 
would bea tax on the industrious for the 
benefit of the poor, the knave, and the 
drone. It will enable one man to put 
his head over the fence. of another man’s 
field and stop him in his operations. It 
will enable a man to say to the in- 
dustrious tenant, “ You have got up in 
the early morning, you have ploughed 
and sown; I have been a drone ; I have 
gone into the public house to drink, but 
I am a wise man and you are a fool. You 
have sown, but I shall reap. You will 
have to pay the deficit which I have 
created.” 1f the Government attempted 
to enforce such a tax as that, I venture 
to say we should be able to raise such an 
agitation, and create such a storm of 
indignation, that even the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
would not be able to withstand it, and it 
would take all the troops you could 
possibly put into the field in the 
case of an Kuropean war to 
enable you to enforce the impost. 
Sir, we have been accused of fighting 
against a measure which is to make 
the peasantry of Ireland the owners of 
the soil of Ireland. No such thing. 
We vote against this measure because the 
tenantry of Ireland will not be able to 
take advantage of it. -We vote against 
it because it is a premium upon robbery, 
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a tax upon industry, and a bribe given 
to a certain section of a certain class who 
have already reaped so much, through the 
agency of their rack rents, that they 
deserve no consideration at the hands of 
the British or Irish taxpayer. But, above 
all and before all, we vote against the 
Bill because, not being compulsory, it 
will be inoperative and inert. It will 
not touch the more infamous of your 
associates, such as the Marquess of 
Clanricarde ; it will enable him still to 
carry on his war of extermination. In 
a word, we vote against it because it will 
create in Ireland a perpetual war, and 

ecaus? we desire to live in peace, in 
order that every section of our country, 
regardless of class or creed, may have 
an opportunity of combining to make 
Ireland what we intend to make her, a 
prosperous and free nation. 


(10.2.) Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : 
Sir, I am free to confess that, unlike the 
great majority of Members who sit on 
this side of the House, in many cases of 
eviction during the last two or three 
years it seemed to me that though the 
tenant was legally wrong, he was morally 
right, and though the landlord was legally 
right, he was morally wrong. That 
opinion is not weakened but strength- 
ened, confirmed, and ratified by the in- 
troduction of this Bill, and endeavouring, 
as I have done, to look at this Bill with 
the utmost fairness, and without any 
Party bias, I confess I am utterly unable 
to form the estimate of it which has 
been stated by the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, that this Bill can 
be called in any sense a landlords’ Bill. 
Unfortunately’ that is a charge which 
can be brought against some Bills. The 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. 
Trevelyan) was essentially a landlords’ 
Bill. It was brought in when rents were 
a great deal higher and the scale of com- 
pensation was higher than that which is 
introduced into this Bill. The power of 
compulsion is put into the hands of the 
tenants in this Bill, in that it was put 
into the hands of the landlords. And 
the main reason for introducing that Bill 
for the benefit of the landlord was, I 
think, an insult to the Irish people—it 
was that they could not be trusted to 

Dr. Fitzgerald 
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deal honourably with their landlords if 
they got possession of their country. The 
position with regard to this Bill is the 
very reverse of all that; the rents are 
lower than they were at that time, 
the scale of compensation is lower, and 
compulsion is in the hands of the 
tenants, and not in the hands of the 
landlords. The principal argument 
against the Bill is that sufficient 
security is not taken for the money 
advanced, and that we are placing too 
great reliance on the honesty of the 
Irish people. How anybody can consider 
this a landlords’ Bill, I fail to see. 
Take the case of a man paying £100 a 
year rent. Whathappens? The tenant 
buys at 20 years’ purchase, and the 
landlord gets £55 a year, where he was 
getting £100. There is one tendency, 
as far as I can see, on the side 
of the landlord. By the Insurance 
Fund I find that a great inducement is 
offered to the tenant to buy at 20 years’ 
purchase on account of the very small 
sum he contributes towards the Insurance 
Fund. A much heavier sum is paid in 
the case of purchase at 13 or 14 years. 
There is one other provision 
which, apparently, tells in favour 
of the landlord, and that is adding 
two years’ arrears to the possible price. 
That, after all, is utterly a delusion. The 
tenant, after all, is not such a fool, if he 
had to pay two years for arrears, as not 
to take them off the number of years’ 
purchase paid to the landlord. Another 
objection to this Bill, prima facie, seems 
to me a very fair one. It is said :—* It 
is all very well to say that the price 
which the tenant will pay in future will 
be less than he is paying at the present 
moment, but he will not be a free agent, 
because he will be acting under cvercion.” 
The hon. Member opposite said a double- 
barrelled pistol would be presented at 
his head ; what is the charge in each of 
those barrels? One is the compulsion 
that will be brought to bear on the 
landlord. I have already said the 
compulsion is exactly the other way. 
An hon. Member opposite quoted an 
instance which exactly proves my 
case. Take the case of a tenant whose 
landlord is perfectly willing to sell to 
him. The result is that he gets his 
land at about 30 per cent. less than he 
had it at before. Or take the case of a 
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‘nant whose landlord does not wish to 
sell. The tenant can compel him to 
sell. Because this Bill is an ad- 
mission by the Government that the 
owners of land in Ireland are entitled -to 
hold that land at a price which is some- 
thing like 30 per cent. less than the 
price at which they at present hold it. 
It is all very well to say that only 
£30,000,000 is involved, but as that sum 
is repaid it will be continuously used in 
the same direction. Therefore, the Bill will 
have universal application, and will be 
compulsory. If the present price is a 
fair one, then the tenant ought to be 
forced to pay it. But if it is not a fair 
price, and we do an act of benevolence, 
then we ought to do it, not at the cost of 
the landlord, but at the cost of the 
national purse. If this reduction is 
made for the public convenience, and to 
save trouble in ireland, then it is a very 
dangerous course to pursue, for a bribe 
now will be the source of endless trouble. 
But the Government would never have 
taken this course had they not made 
up their minds that this 30 per cent. 
was fair, and ought to be carried out 
universally. As to the argument of 
coercion, if a tenant will neither 
purchase nor pay the present price, then 
it would be perfectly right to apply 
coercion to him. Or if the landlord 
should prove stubborn, and refuse to 
come to terms, then the nation would 
never tolerate that the tenant should not 
have the benefit of the Act. The double- 
barrelled weapon which the hon. Member 
has mentioned, therefore, tells against his 
own position. No doubt there is a great 
number of landlords in Ireland who have 
faithfully tried to do their duty, and I 
think that, in some respects, these men 
are treated harshly by the Bill. Many 
of them are struggling on honourably, in 
spite of the difficulties with which they 
have to contend, and I, for one, will 
support any Amendment in Committee 
which will enable these landlords to be 
dealt with more justly than they are. 
But, at present, it is useless to ignore the 
fact that we have to legislate for the 
general body, and not for the few. We 
cannot legislate for white blackbirds 
only, and I am sorry to say that the 
great majority of the class are black. I 
own it would be thoroughly unjust, even 
against the worst landlords, to rake up a 
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history which shows that they have been 
always loyal themselves, but often have 
been the cause of disloyalty in others. 
And that history is by no means ancient 
history, and the traditions of their acts 
must linger long among the peasantry. 
There is no need to point to the past. I 
will refer only to the present, and I say 
boldly that a man like Lord Clanricarde, 


with his planter-like insolence, has 
sown more seed of ~ disloyalty 
than any one else in _ Ireland. 


The difficulty is, that while you have 
punished the tenants you have encour- 
aged and made yourselves accomplices 
of the landlords. In the interests of the 
Union this Bill will do a vast amount of 
good, if it will only get rid of such land- 
lords as I have described. 

Mr. DILLON : But it will not get rid 
of them. 


Mr. HANBURY: I hope that such 
Amendments may be introduced into 
the Bill in Committee as will make that 
consummation possible, and I must add 
that if we do not deal in such a manner 
with such men this Bill will be 
absolutely useless. We frequently 
hear of landlords who spend a vast sum 
of money on their estates, who have se 
an admirable example to other land- 
lords, and who give almost everything 
to their tenants except what the tenants 
most want, namely, their personal guid- 
ance and sympathy ; but, after all, I ask 
what is the use of a garrison whose best 
men are never at their post? What 
confidence can we, as Unionists, have in 
a garrison, the best, and strongest, and 
the richest of whom, those least exposed 
to danger—I allude to the landlords of 
Ulster—whom we find deserting their 
posts at the very first opportunity, 
and leaving their weaker brethren, for 
whom the boon of the Ashbourne Act 
was primarily intended, in the lurch? 
Looking at all these facts, I hope that 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Treland this Bill will remove the ob- 
stacles to kindly feeling towards this 
country. Even in Ulster, if we are to 
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have a garrison at all, I confess I should 
look more to those energetic manufac 
turers in that province who have no bad 
history in the past, and whose associa- 
tions are with the old and destroyed in- 
dustries of Ireland, their own factorieS 
being the remnant of the day when 
Ireland did not depend on agriculture 
alone—men who, even at the present 
day, supply what is the greatest want 
of Ireland, manufacturing industry, and 
whose interests do not in any way clash 
with those who are dependent upon 
them. We have already had some 
very remarkable admissions from the 
Government, but we have also had a 
remarkable admission from an individual 
who is almost a higher authority than 
the Government itself. We have had a 
proposition from the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), which, for my part, 
I consider to be most useful, when he 
suggested that this Bill should not apply 
to tenants paying more than £50 rental. 
I have one or two observations to make 
with regard to that suggestion. In the 
first place, I think the security for the 
repayment of the money adyanced would 
be vastly increased by its adoption ; and, 
in the second place, I think it meets the 
solitary objection which I entertained to 
this Bill. I have always thought, and 
have never seen any reason to alter my 
opinion, that the Irish tenant has. no 
right to different treatment on the part 
of this House to that which is given to 
the English tenant, unless his condition 
and circumstances are shown to be totally 
different from those of the English 
tenant. I confess I do not see how 
the condition of the richer farmers of 
Ireland can be said to be at all different 
from that of therichertenantsin England; 
and I will go further,and add, thatI do not 
see how the position of a good many of the 
smaller tenants in the manufacturing 
districts is different from that of the 
smaller tenants here. What has always 
struck me as the one reason for making 
an exception in favour of the Irish 
tenant is, where he has not sufficient 
capital to embark in other industries, 


where those industries are close at hand, 
Mr. Hanbury 
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the land affording him his sole occupa” 
tion. N6 doubt this circumstance’ his 
weighed heavily with the condition ‘of 
the great bulk of the Irish tenants, 
especially when: we consider fhe enor- 
mous proportion of those who pay less 
than £20 a year rental. In point’ 6f 
fact, more than one-half of them pay an 
average of only £6 a year, and in those 
cases I think we are justified in turning 
the tenants into owners, because their 
case is totally different from anything to 
be met with in this country. What is 
their position? In the first place, as I 
have said, cultivation of the land is the 
only possible occupation for them. — If 
they cannot get land they have no other 
means of living, and that is a ‘very 
remarkable position. Again, there is a 
tremendous amount of. competition 
among those tenants for the land they 
occupy. How is this competition fixed? 
It is mainly fixed on the standard 
derived from the cultivation of the 
potato—a standard smaller than that of 
any other agricultural community in the 
world. Upon that standard, coupled 
with the fact that the tenants are able 
to get their rent either by coming and 
working at harvest time in England, or 
from their relatives in America, every- 
thing is fixed, while all above that’ goes 
into the pockets of the landlords. We 
never had so low a standard in England. 
When we are told we are transgressing 
the laws of political economy in the pro- 
posal to purchase the land for these 
smaller Irish tenants, I say it is because 
competition and other results inimical 
to the tenant are found in Ireland as 
they have never been known in England. 
In this country the landlord recognises 
the fact that duties attach ‘to 
property as well as landlord rights. 
If ever we come to such a state of things 
in England as we find existing in regard 
to the smaller tenants in Ireland we 
shall be justified in passing for England 
a Bill like this, but at present no ‘such 
case exists. Therefore, I say we are not 
breaking the laws of political economy 
by purchasing the land for the small ten- 
ants. Indeed, the ordinary la'ws of political 
economy were never intended to apply 
to such a state of circumstances.. In 
such a case but one result follows, and 
it is because of that that we are bound 
to give the Irish tenants “a position’ in 
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the future which will prevent the 
possibility of the recurrence of such a 
state of things. It is because of the 
competition and the raising of his rent 
that the Irish tenant does not get the 
full reward of his labour. It is said that 
the Irishman is lazy by nature, but I 
ask is the Irishman lazy here? I have 
employed several of them, and I always 
found them to work just as well as 
English labourers. 'We know that all 
the great works all over the world have, 
to a great extent, been built by means 
of Irish labour. We know what he is 
as a soldier, and we appreciate him as an 
Irish constable, and I say he is quite as 
good as an Englishman or a Scotchman 
when he meets with his proper reward. 
It is because I hope that this Bill will 
tend to remove some of the difficulties 
he labours under that I want to see it 
applied to the small tenant. It is said 
that, to a great extent, he has security 
for his holding already. I do not know 
how far that may be the case in Ulster, 
where dual ownership has, from time 
immemorial, been the custom, but in the 
rest of Ireiand the Government admit 
the dual ownership to be an unworkable 
system. Wherever we have tinkered 
at this subject we have only made 
matters worse. We made it far worse 
for the tenants when we introduced the 
Bill for the sale of encumbered estates. 
The same thing happened when we went 
further and gave the tenant the benefit 
of his own improvements, because the 
Law Courts over-ruled us, and the tenant 
did not get the full benefit intended, 
while under the system of judicial rents 
the tenant feels that there is great 
uncertainty—at any rate not the 
certainty he has a right to expect, in 
looking for a reward for his labour. 
Therefore, the Government have, at last, 
decided to come between the tenant and 
the landlord, and remove the difficulty 
by making the tenant his own landlord 
in future. We are told that we are 
only getting rid of the difficulty for the 
present, and will create a new and, 
perhaps, a worse set of landlords for the 
future; but when the tenant is certain 
of a reward for his labour, and there 
is no power tending directly, or indirectly, 
to the raising of his rent, I am convinced 
he will be found working as well and as 
hard upon his farm in Ireland as he 
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works elsewhere. In that case I am sure 
he will not be anxious to sub-divide his 
farm. After all, how has sub-division 
been brought about? It has been brought 
about by the action of the landlords in 
the past, which has practically forced 
them into sub-division. What has been 
the history of this question? There are 
no less than six causes which have 
brought about the sub-division of land 
in Treland. In the first ‘place, up to 
1839 there was no Poor Law in Ireland, 
and there was nothing to induce a land- 
lord to prevent any needy man 
from settling upon his land. Then 
the law of tithes, only remedied 40 or 
50 years ago, by which tithes were not 
leviable upon grazing ground, made it to 
the benefit of the landlord to have these 
small holdings. The tenants of the 
small holdings were able to live on 
potatoes, and, therefore, they were able 
to pay a higher rent than the holders of 
richer farms. That, again, was a great 
inducement to the landlords to have 
these small holdings. But-the greatest 
inducement for a landlord to incréase 
the number of tenants on his 
estate is that he increases his political 
influence. With regard to the question 
of security, looking to the immense ad- 
vantage which a Bill of this sort will 
give to Ireland, I am perfectly willing to 
run some risk. If it is successful, even 
from a monetary point of view, the gain 
will be enormous to this country. With 
the exception of agrarian crime, Ireland 
is singularly free from criminal offences, 
and if, by doing away with agrarian 
crime, we can diminish the necessity for 
a force of 30,000 military and 12,000 
constabulary in Ireland, the gain, from 
a mere monétary point of view, will 
be . very ‘considerable indeed. ‘¥f, 
however, the security is considered 
insufficient, I think there are’ directions 
in whieh it can be increased. At the 
present moment the landlord’s security is 
the security of the land, and I cannot 
conceive why the landlord should have 
more ‘security for’ the payment § of 
his interest in the future than he 
has had for the payment of his rent 
in the past, and, on the other 
hand, in the case of a general. refusal to 
pay we might increase the Customs dues 
upon articles imiported into Ireland, as 
suggested by Mr. Arnold Foster. Tam 
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unwilling, however, to believe that the 
Irish tenants are knaves or the English 
people fools. To suppose Irish tenants 
will repudiate these payments is a libel 
on their honesty and an insult to 
common sense. The Irish tenants have 
loyally paid their instalments under the 
Ashbourne Acts, under Acts which, by 
the way, do not afford the security 
which is afforded by this Bill, and, there- 
fore, to assume that in future they will 
be dishonest seems to me a libel upon 
the whole tenantry of Ireland. With 
regard to the English people, though 
in the past a good many of them have 
looked with strong misgivings upon the 
evictions that have taken place. in the 
future there will be nothing of that kind. 
Where the Irish tenant has voluntarily 
entered into an engagement of this kind, 
and where the whole gain is on his side, 
English people will feel that right is on 
their side, and will in the last resort use 
every legitimate means to recover that 
money which is fairly their own. The 
Bill is a fair attempt to deal, not with 
the political grievances, but with the 
material grievances of the Irish tenant, 
and we on this side of the House think 
that, by removing the material grievance, 
we shall go a long way towards removing 
the political grievance. In addition to 
that, I look upon the Bill as not only 
lowering the tenant’s rent to a very con- 
siderable extent, but also as one which 
for the first time entirely and thoroughly 
gives to the tenant that which he has 
never had before, namely, the certainty 
thatifhe is an honest man and works labo- 
riously and ‘industriously on his farm, he 
will secure the advantage of his labour. 
It also confers a great boon upon Ireland 
itself at large, because from that country, 
which has been singularly free from 
ordinary crime, we shall, by this Bill, 
if it is successful, remove that which 
has been constantly the one dark blot 
upon its history, the ever - recurring 
curse of agrarian crime. 


(11.10.) Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR (Liver- 
pool, Scotland Division): Although I 
cannot agree with everything that has 
been said by the hon. Gentleman, it is only 
fair to say that we, on these benches, re- 
cognise the extremely kind way in which 


he has spoken. If we had many speeches 
Mr. Hanbury 
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of the same nature, andif the acts of the 
Government in Ireland were inspired 
by the same spirit as ran through the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, we would 
approach the consideration of this Bill, 
and of other Acts of the present Adminis- 
tration, in a very different temper than 
we do at present. But I do not think 
the hon. Gentleman was altogether 
correct in his appreciation of the results 
of this measure. We thank him for the 
very candid and manly confession that 
whereas a number of landlords in Ireland 
may have been legally right they were 
morally wrong in their recent proceed- 


ings against their tenants. The hon, ~ 


Gentleman mentioned the Marquess of 
Clanricarde, and said that this Bill will 
enable us to get rid of landlords of the type 
of the Marquess of Clanricarde. He said, 
further, that the proceedings of men like 
the Marquess of .Clanricarde are the 
greatest peril to the cause’ of the Union 
of which he isan advocate. With regard 
to his statement as to the Marquess of 
Clanricarde, I would remind him that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary has sent to gaol at least 130 
persons for refusing to submit to Lord 
Clanricarde’s exaction of legal rights but 
moral wrongs. The hon. Gentleman is 
wrong when he says this Bill will enable 
us to get rid of men like the Marquess 
of Clanricarde. There is no compulsion 
in the Bill by which such landlords can 
be got rid of. It will probably not be 
the Marquess of Clanricarde and such 
landlords who will be got rid of, but 
fairly reasonable absentees with comfort- 
able tenants. Now, lam surprised that 
no one has risen from the Treasury 
Bench to answer the speech of the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham. 
Whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
the patron or the tool of the Govern- 
ment, he has in his speech this evening 
made the most damaging criticism that 
has yet been heard against the Bill. 
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The right hon. Gentleman said very 
properly that it is proposed to pledge the 
securities of localities in Ireland without 
constituting a Local Authority or having 
any consultation with the locality. And he 
added rightly that such a thing would 
not be thought of in the case of any 
English city ; and he indicated that if 
such preposterous and inequitable pro- 
ceedings were tried in Birmingham, for 
instance, there would be a pretty kettle 
of fish. I can promise the right hon. 
Gentleman that if the Government 
pledge the rates and securities of locali- 
ties in Ireland without giving the Local 


Authorities control there will be just as | Po 


great a kettle of fish as there would be 
in Birmingham. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman took our main objection to 
the proposals of the Government out of 
our mouths when he said that there 
ought to be an Irish authority between 
the individual tenant on the one hand 
and the Imperial Exchequer on the 
other. That is the basis of our opposi- 
tion to the Bill. We say that nothing 
can be more dangerous than to bring 
the Imperial Exchequer into direct rela- 
tions with the hundreds of thousands of 
small tenants in Ireland. During the 
recent Partick election I asked the hon. 
Member (Mr. Parker Smith), who now 
sits for that constituency, a question 
which he has not yet answered, whether 
it would be better in Glasgow to lend 
money to the small shopkeepers and beer 
sellers, or to lend it on the security of 
the funds of the Corporation? Her 
Majesty’s Government seem to think that 
it is better to lend the money to the £4 
cottiers and the small tenants of Ireland 
than to an Irish Exchequer or an Irish 
Government and the Irish nation at 

e. Does any hon. Gentleman think 
that it would be safe to lend money to 
these small tenants? (Mr. Stncnam: I 
do.}| The hon. Gentleman, who is an 
Irishman by birth, represents a Scotch 
constituency, owing, perhaps, to equal 
ignorance of Scotch and Irish affairs, and 
I should-say of affairs in general. No 
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man in the ion of his senses would 
rather have 100,000 £4 cottiers as his 
debtors than a National Exchequer and 
Government, and if any man would 
he shows an absolute ignorance 
of the ordinary affairs of life. 
The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham said there ought to be a buffer 
of the Local Authority between the 
tenants and the Imperial Exchequer, and 
he deprecated in the strongest manner 
bringing the Imperial Exchequer into 
direct relations with the individual 
debtors. Why have not the Government 
told the House what answer they have 
to give to the criticisms of the right hon. 
Gentleman? Why is the House left 
without “light and leading” on this 
int? An answer must be forthcoming 
before the Debate closes. The Government 
say that they have a Local Government 
Bill in the pigeon-holes of their Depart- 
ment. Are the Government, or are they 
not, going to accept the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham? Is this Bill to 
be worked by a Local Representative 
Authority, or by the landlords sitting on 
the Grand Jury? Ido not want to make 
too strong a charge against the Govern- 
ment as to their relations with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, and I suppose they know 
their own business best; but I say that 
if it is respectful to the right hon. 
Gentleman it is not respectful to this 
House that, having this suggestion 
made to them in the course of the 
Debate, not one of them should get up 
to give an emphatic reply on the question, 
aye or no. I hope this point will not be 
allowed to drop, and that every hon. 
Member who follows me from these 
benches will repeat the question until 
we receive an answer. Supposing the 
Bill is passed in its present form—which 
would not be the case if I had my way, 
because I think it is a thoroughly bad 
Bill, brought in by a thoroughly bad 
Government, and backed by a thoroughly 
bad House of Commons ; but if it is not 
amended in the direction indicated by 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham, we shall find that the Grand 
Juries in Ireland will be asked to make 
a rate for schools, lunatic asylums, 
medical relief, and other purposes. Do 
the Government think that the Grand 
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Jury will make the rate, or, if they make 
it, that the ratepayers will pay it? The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is living in a 
fool’s paradise with regard to this ques- 
tion. Hon. Members point to the regular 
payments made by the Ashbourne 
tenants. But I should like to ask the 
hon. Member for the Falkirk District 
whether those tenants were not Nation- 
alists before they bought their lands, 
and whether he thinks they have become 
less Nationalists since they bought their 
holdings ? 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) : Cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR: What does 
the Chief Secretary think of this inter- 
ruption on the part of the hon. Member ? 


The whole basis of the Government 
policy is, that land purchase destroys 
Nationalism. 


(11.27.) Mr. SINCLAIR: I said 
on a former occasion that while I 
believe the creation of a tenant proprie- 
torship under the Ashbourne Acts and 
under this Act would have no effect 
in diminishing the desire of the Irish 
tenant who became a proprietor to obtain 
legitimate local control of local affairs, 
yet I did believe that it would have a 
great effect in diminishing that which is 
the danger of Nationalist proceedings— 
a desire to become a separate nation, and 
distinct from the British Empire. I hold 
most strongly that the Irish tenant, 
whether a Nationalist or not, when he 
has entered into a fair bargain desires to 
keep the terms of that bargain as an 
Irishman and not as a Nationalist. 

Mz. T. P. O°CONNOR: I think that 
the hon. Gentleman has scarcely im- 
proved his position by what he now says, 
because no one sitting on the Irish 
Benches is in favour of separation. 
According to the views of the Govern- 
ment, anyone who is in favour of a 
moderate form of Home Rule is a 
Separatist. But the point I wish to 
urge is this: that those tenants who 
were Nationalists before they became 


owners of the land have remained 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor . 
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Nationalists after they became owners ; 
and, therefore, the whole basis of the 
Unionist policy in passing such a Bill as 
this is destroyed, because that basis is 
that the ownership of land converts a 
Nationalist into what is called a Loyalist. 
The Government hold that the whole 
political question in Ireland will be 
removed the moment the agrarian diffi- 
culty is settled. Well, I would recom- 
mend the Chief Secretary to pay atten- 
tion to the statements of one of his 
supporters, and to convince himself that 
even after he has passed sucha measure as 
this he willstill have theNational question 
to deal with. Hon. Gentlemen think 
that this Bill will limit the area of dis- 
content. On the contrary, it will widen 
the area of possible repudiation. If these 
tenants buy under compulsion from the 
landlord, backed by Removable Magis- 
trates and by;a perpetual Coercion Law, 
there is no sanctity in the contract. I 
will go further, and say that if a tenant 
who has entered into a bargain under 
this Bill with his eyes open can, by a 
temporary postponement of his payments 
to this country, aid in turning the 
present Government out of office, he will 


be morally justified in adopting such a 
course. [Cries of “Oh!” and “Hear, 
hear !”] Hon. Members meet that state- 


ment with cries of dissent. That they 
should do so is curious, considering that 
in this -country every Nihilist from 
Russia can find a most enthusiastic wel- 
come, even though dynamite has been 
employed by him against his Soverei 
with the object of securing reforms. The 
Chief Secretary smiles, suggesting, per- 
haps, that I have advocated the use of 
dynamite. I have never done so. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I made no 
suggestion. 

Mer. T. P. O'CONNOR: If the right 
hon. Gentleman has anything to say he 
ought to take his hands out of his 
pockets and stand up. After all, the 
right hon. Gentleman is not an 
Irremovable Magistrate trying an Irish 
prisoner. A great deal has been said 
about the Ashbourne tenants, but every- 
thing has not been said about them yet. 
We read recently in the Times about the 
boycotting of a railway by a certain num- 
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ber of tenants, and among those who, 
according to the veracious Times, 
encouraged this boycotting arethe tenants 
of an Ashbourne estate.’ Then, there is 
the Tenants’ Defence Fund, which 
amounts now to £60,000. To this Fund 
the County of Cork is the largest contri- 
butor, and in that county the largest 
subscription but one has come from a 
parish where stands the estate of Lord 
Shannon, whose tenants are buying him 
out under the Ashbourne Act. And I 
am told there is a case of precisely 
similar character in Queen’s County. 
These large subscriptions, it would appear, 
do not come from rack-rented, tenants, 
but from comfortable, prosperous, and 
“loyalist” tenants, who have become 
owners under the Ashbourne Act. Why, 
then, this delusion about the tenure of 
land making any difference in the Na- 
tionalist principles of Ireland? It is a 
fallacy which by this time should have 
been exploded even in a Unionist mind 
as imperyious to impressions as that of 
the hon. Member for the Falkirk 
Burghs. Why, every single Land Act 
passed by the Imperial Parliament has 
immediately resulted in an enormous 
increase of strength to the Nationalist 
Party ; and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary never in his life har- 
boured a greater mistake than he does 
now, if he believes that the present Pur- 
chase Act will have the least effect in 
diminishing the Nationalist cause in 
Ireland. The right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian has told us that the present 
House of Commons is morally incompe- 
tent to pass a Land Purchase Bill in- 
volving the credit of the State, and the 
statement has been contradicted on the 
opposite side of the House. But I could 
quote speech after speech made by hon. 
Members opposite at the time of the 
General Election in which land purchase 
in any shape involving Imperial credit 
in any form was condemned and repu- 
diated. Does anyone who went through 
the General Election of 1886 forget that? 
The action of the Gevernment and of the 
whole Party opposite is as glaring a 
piece of wholesale mendacity as this 
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country ever witnessed. There are men 
opposite whose election placards can be 
produced calling for votes on the cry of 
“No Coercion,” and “No Land Purchase,” 
and yet these men have voted for coer- 
cion, and are now about to vote for land 
purchase. Election speeches, it would 
seem, are only good until Parliament 
is-elected, and are forgotten the moment 
Parliament has come into existence. 
This Land Purchase Bill is on a level 
with the election pledges of 1886. The 
hon. Member for Peckham (Mr. Bau- 
mann), in his election address, referred 
to the Land Purchase Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, and said that three years pre- 
viously the right hon. Gentleman put 
the cost of buying out the Irish land- 
lords at between £300,000,000 and 
£400,000,000. I have here an election 
placard inscribed “ Vote for Weymouth 
and No Coercion,” and another on which 
appears— 

“Do not vote for Samuelson. He would 
increase the taxes on your beer and bread by 
giving millions of English money to buy out 
the Irish landlords.” 


Well, the Marquess of Bath, the father of 
the Gentleman who was elected on this 
placard, got £225,000 under the Ash- 


bourne Act for his Irish estates. I re- 
turn to the hon. Member for Peckham. 
Does he adhere to the estimate I have 
mentioned of the amount that is re- 
quired? [Mr. Baumann indicated assent. ] 
Well then, what is the meaning of offer- 
ing this paltry £40,000,000? Let them 
bring in a Bill for £300,000,000 or 
£400,000,000. Then they will be honest, 
and then they will cease to be the Tory 
Government. The hon. Member for 
Chester (Mr. Yerburgh) also at the time 
of that election entered into a calculation 
of the number of railway lorries it 
would take to carry the gold with which 
Mr. Gladstone intended to buy out the 
Irish landlords. And it was on state- 
ments like these—which I dare not 
characterise, Mr. Deputy Speaker, unless 
you should call me to order—that the 
majority of this House were elected. No 
House of Commons ever had a baser 
origin than the present one, and if the 
Party opposite had any candour in their 
nature they would rise in repentance 
and apologise to the constituencies, and 
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especially to the right ,hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian. 
Compare this tinkering and botchi 
measure with the Bill of 1886. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary has spoken of the net rental, and 
has calculated that the difference between 
the gross and net rentals is 8 per cent. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is not 
my calculation. In order to make my 
statement clear I gave two illustrations. 
I gave one in which the difference was 


7 per cent., but I stated that that was 
not the average for the whole of Ireland. 
As far asI can discover, from the facts 
at my command, the average difference 
all over Ireland is about 3} per cent. 


Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR: Iam very glad 
to hear that from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It makes my case a good deal 
stronger. I must go back to 1886 
again. I apologise to Gentlemen oppo- 
site. I am sure the recollection is 
painful to them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
said at that time, and they have been 
saying ever since—“ Talk of the Liberal 
Government being the friend of the 
Irish tenant. Why, those miserable 
hypocrites actually proposed 20 years’ 
purchase of the rentals of Irish land, 
throwing the most exorbitant burden on 
the Irish tenant. Ifyou want to find the 
real friend of the Irish tenant, go to the 
Chief Secretary, who only asks 17 years.” 
Yes, 17 years, plus two years of arrears, 
and plus the average reduction between 
the gross rental and the net rental. I 
have not the slightest doubt that if the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
has the picking of the Land Commission, 
the purchase will be a 22 years’ purchase. 
Iam glad to see the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his place. He seemed to 
me the other night to be labouring under 
an extraordinary want of the power of 
discrimination. The right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian said that under this Bill 
there would be State relations between 


the Exchequer on the one side and the 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
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tenant on the other, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer replied that under the 
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Dg | Bill of 1886 there was also a State autho- 


rity. But does he not see that there is 
all the difference between the relations 
of the tenant with a State friendly to 
him and a State hostile to him? In the 
State hostile to the tenant, you have a 
State with a perpetual Coercion Act in 
its hand, and you have nothing but 
feelings of the bitterest and most 
vehement hostility. Under the scheme 
of 1886 every penny of rent would have 
been collected by an Irish policeman, 
armed with powers by an Irish Court, 
sent by an Irish Minister, and backed by 
Irish public opinion. Under that scheme, 
Irish liberty was the hostage of Irish 
honesty. The tenant who did not pay 
would be imperilling the liberties of his 
own nation, and he would, therefore, be a 
traitor against the liberties of his own 
country, and public opinion would back 
the authorities in bringing him to 


his senses. A man sent to prison 
under that Bill would have been 
regarded as a _ traitor going to 


prison to purge his contempt ; whilst 
under this Bill he would be looked upon 
as a man going to prison to help in 
restoring the liberties of his country. 
Unless this Bill restores peace in Ireland 
it would have been better that it should 
not have been brought in at all. How 
can it be said that a Bill which, to put it 
at the highest, will only deal with one- 
fourth of the tenancies, can restore 
peace? The measure is meant to serve 
for the year that must elapse between 
this and the General Election. It is 
meant to show that purchase in Ireland 
can be carried out for a small sum, and 
is, therefore, intended to throw dust in 
the eyes of the country. We shall vote 
against it with a perfectly light heart. 
Our people can afford to wait. Land is 
going down in the Irish market every 
day, and when we come to deal with it, 
it will not be at 17, but at 10 or 12 
years’ purchase. We oppose this Bill, 
therefore, feeling perfectly secure that in 
no way shall we interfere by so doing 
with the interests of the people. If the 
right hon, Gentleman doubts that we are 
representing the feelings of the people, 
I invite him to give us the opportunity 
of testing it. We oppose the Bill with a 
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light heart, because it will not be a 
settlement of the relations between 
England and Ireland, and it is our most 
anxious desire to have those relations 
placed on a satisfactory and tranquil 
footing. The Bill will create discontent. 
It will widen the area of disturbance, 
and, instead of making easy the relations 
between England and Ireland, it will 
give further opportunities for misunder- 
standing. 


(11.53.) . Motion made, and Question 
proposed, “That the Debate be now 
adjourned,”—(Mr. Hayes Fisher,) put, 
and agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


KEW AND PETEKSHAM VICARAGE 
BILL,—(No. 229). 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [25th April] “That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


(11.54.) Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, 
Town): I think some explanation should 
be given of this Bill. It appears to 
be a scheme made by the Kcclesi- 
astical Commissioners for dividing the 
vicarage into two parts. I do not 
know why this should be done, and, 
I think we ought to have some reason 
given to us. The vicarage is now vested 
in the hands of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. I do not think it is com- 
petent for the House now to go into the 
matter. It is close upon 12 o’clock, 
and I beg to move the adjournment of 
the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


*(11.55.) Tue FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Sura, Strand, 
Westminster): I assure my hon. Friend 
that there is nothing very serious in 
this matter. The patronage of the vicar- 
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age is in the Crown. The village of 
Petersham is some distance from Kew, 
and it is desirable that the two vicarages 
should be separated. That can only be 
done by an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. DILLWYN : I rise to order, Sir. 
I moved the adjournment of the Debate, 
and the right hon. Gentleman is now 
discussing the Bill. ; 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I under- 
stood that the right hon. Gentleman 
wished for an explanation, and I was, 
therefore, willing to allow him to go 
on. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The explanation 
is so simple on the face of the Bill itself, 
that I hope the hon. Gentleman will 
withdraw his opposition. It is a matter 
of the very smallest importance. 


Mr. DILLWYN ; We are always told 
that these matters are of the smallest 
importance, but we sometimes find, when 
they have been passed, that they are of 
the greatest importance. I must, there- 
fore, persist in my Motion. 


(11.57.) House cleared for Divigion, 
but Motion agreed to without a Divi- 
sion. 


Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


SUPPLY— REPORT. 

Resolutions [25th April] reported. 

1. “ That a sum, not exceeding £400,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to pay off and discharge 
Exchequer Bonds (Cape Railway) that will 
become due and payable during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1891.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 1890-91. 


Crass V. 


2. “ That a sum, not exceeding £17,640, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1891, for the Expenses 
of Various Services (other than Consular) in 
connection with the Suppression of the Slave 
Trade, and the Expenses of the Liberated 
African Department.” 


Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
A discussion arose in Committee upon 
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this Vote on a very important question : 
contract labour; but you, Sir, on the 
Motion regarding the Steamship Com- 
panies, ruled the discussion out of order. 


Does this ruling apply to the whole 
Vote ? 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I do not 
think I ever allowed it. It is quite out 
of order. 


Resolution agreed to. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Order read, for consideration of Post- 
poned Resolution [1st April], 


“That a sum, not exceeding £33,993, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1891, for 
expenditure in respect of Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Buildings, and for the maintenance of 
certain Cemeteries Abroad.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ DISABILI 
TIES REMOVAL (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 66.) 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 7.) 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): I have 
been asked to defer this Bill until some 
day in June, and I propose to put down 
the Committee for the 25th of that 
month, if the House will allow the Bill 
to go into Committee pro forma now. 

Mr. NOLAN : I object. 


Bill deferred till to-morrow. 


INTESTATES’ ESTATES BILL.—({No. 59.) 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


RELIGIOUS DISABILITIES REMOVAL 
BILL.—(No. 2.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 
Sir G. Campbell 
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SUPERANNUATIONS (OFFICERS OF 
COUNTY COUNCILS) BILL.—(No. 134.) 


Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
ouse) : I hope the House will allow this 
Bill to be read a second time, and 
discuss its details in Committee. It is 
not a “Pension’s Bill” as generally 
understood, but it is one to enable County 
Councils to provide a fund, by deductions 
from salaries and wages of officers and 
servants in their employment, and to 
grant superannuation. Allowances, 
therefrom, adding from their own funds 
such contributions as may be necessary. 

Tae SECRETARY 10 tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lona, 
Wilts, Devises) : This Bill, so far as the 
principle goes, is one the House 
might very well consider, but, as 
the hon. Member will see, he proposes 
to cast upon County Councils certain 
obligatory regulations in reference to 
their officers, and manifestly I think we 
ought not to decide until County 
Councils have had an opportunity of 
considering the proposal, and of making 
some representation upon it. So far, 
although the question has been, more 
or less, before the County Councils of 


England and Wales, only three have 


made any representations on the subject. 
Under these circumstances, I do not 
think we ought to pass the Second 
Reading until the subject has been more 
fully considered. 


Second Reading deferred till 13th 
May. 


MOTION. 





SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Savings Banks, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. 
Jackson. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 240.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 29th April, 1890. 


SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY PURCHASE 
BILL.—(No. 59.) 
Read 3* (acco ding to order), and 
passed. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Earl of Kimberley to 
the Standing Committee for Bills re- 
lating to Law, &c., for the consideration 
of the Industrial Schools Bill, the Re- 
formatory Schools Bill, and the Juvenile 
Offenders Bill. Read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past ‘l'en o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 29th April, 1890. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 





THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT . 
FOLKESTONE. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary for 
War if he has informed himself of the 
reasons why regular troops were kept in 
barracks, and not allowed to take part in 
the recent operations by the Volunteers 
at and near Folkestone { 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY ror 
WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): I think I cannot do better than 
read the explanation which the general 
officer commanding at Dover has fur- 
nished. He says— 

‘‘The original programme that the Volun- 
teer marching column was to come to Dover (in 
which case manceuvring ground for them and 
the Dover and Shorncliffe garrisons would 
have been provided by the town) was altered 
by the Volunteers electing to go to Folkestone. 
The officer commanding the Volunteers then 


VOL. CCCXLITI. © [rairp sertes.] 
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went to Folkestone and made private arrange- 
ments for ground for his force to manuvre on 
on Saturday and Easter Monday. ‘This pre- 
cluded the presence of Regulars, the ground 
found by Folkestone being only for the small 
force under the officer commanding Scots 
Guards, and this was clearly understood at a 
previous meeting in the presence of His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief. As, how- 
ever, Colonel Hozier’s Volunteer Artillery were 
not prepared to march to Folkestone from 
Dover, I decided on placing a battery of Field 
Artillery at Colonel Stracey’s disposal to take 
their place, and sent a troop of Hussars to 
assist him in keeping the ground.” 


THE LATE GENERAL SIR W. JONES. 


Sis EDWARD WATKIN: I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary for War 
whether he has further inquired as to 
the refusal of a military funeral (as 
desired by that distinguished General) 
to the remains of General Jones, G.C.B., 
and what further information is to be 
imparted to the House ; and if the state- 
ments in the Z%mes are correct, what 
apology or reparation is to be offered to 
the General’s friends and comrades in 
arms? I also wish to know whether 
the attention of the hon. Gentleman 
has been directed to a letter from Mrs. 
Griffiths, a sister of the late General 
Jones, in which she states that all the 
arrangements for the funeral were made 
on the understanding that it was to be a 
military funeral, and that the counter- 
mand only came the night before the 
funeral was to take place ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The Secretary of 
State for War has already explained that 
the Regulations did not admit of a mili- 
tary funeral for the remains of the late 
Sir William Jones, and if the inadvertent 
promise of one by the Local Authorities 
before they had consulted Headquarters 
has been the cause of pain or annoyance 
to the family of the deceased officer, I 
can only say that no one can regret it 
more than the Staff in Dublin and those 
in authority at the War Office, 


INDIA—EXPENDITURE IN GWALIOR. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether the Secretary of State 
has yet received any information from 
the Government of India respecting the 
question asked on 8th April of last year, 
respecting the number of highly-paid 
officials in Gwalior, and the desire of 
the Regency that they should be dis- 
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missed ; whether he is aware that the sum 
of 20 laxhs per annum is being expended 
on the maintenance of the so-called 
Public Works Department at Gwalior ; 
whether all buildings and main and 
feeder roads of any value have been 
completed ; whether there has been any 
effective audit or checking of the 
accounts of the Department during the 
past three years, when nearly a crore of 
rupees has been expended ; and whether, 
in regard to this State, the Ruler of 
which is still a minor, the Government 
of India will use its influence to prevent 
the continuance of this expenditure. 

Tas UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
rok INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : 
In reply to the first question of the hon. 
Member, I have to say that the hon. 
Member himself asked on the 8th of 
April, 1889, whether the Secretary 
of State was aware that Mr. Henvay, the 
Agent of the Governor General, on the 
5th of March met the Maharajah of 
Gwalior, and, in deference to the wishes 
of His Highness and of the Council of 
Regency, arranged that a number of the 
highly-paid foreign officials should leave 
Gwalior. The Secretary of State was 
informed by the Government of India on 
the 28th of June, 1889, that there was 
no foundation for the statement made, 
and that during Mr. Henvay’s visit to 
Gwalior no reference was made by the 
Maharajah, by the Mahareni Regent, or 
any of the members of the Council of 
Regency, to the employment of highly- 
paid foreign officials. The answer to the 
second paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
question is in the affirmative. The 
expenditure on public works is about 
20 laks per annum. The answer to the 
third question is in the negative. All 
the works of value have not been com- 
pleted. The answer to the fourth para- 
graph is that the Secretary of State has 
no information as to the adit of the 
accounts of the Gwalior State. The 
answer to the fifth paragraph is that the 
Government of India will use its efforts 
in the State of Gwalior, as in every 
other Native State in India, to discourage 
expenditure which is not for the benefit 
of the people. 


THE CRAWFORD CASE AND THE 
MAMLATDARS, 
Mr. BRADLAUGH : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
' Mr. Bradlaugh 
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whether the Secretary of State is aware 
that, in addition to the documents given 
in the recent Return, East India (Craw- 
ford Case), there have been Notes, 
Memorials, Opinions, and Reports to the 
Bombay Government and to the Govern- 
ment of India respectively, from various 
high officials, relating to the pledge 
given to the incriminated Mamlatdars, 
to induce them to give evidence ; and, if 
so, whether he can state their tenor and 
effect ; and whether he will lay such 
further documents upon the Table of 
this House ? 

Sir J. GORST : In the Papers already 
presented to Parliament the Government 
of India gives an account of these 
Memorials, their tenor and effect and 
its reason for not forwarding them to 
the Secretary of State. As the Secretary 
of State has not received the documents 
he cannot lay them on the Table. He 
considers the reasons given by the 
Government of India for not forwarding 
them satisfactory. 


THE CHIN-LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I wish to put 
a question to the Under Secretary of 
State for India of which I have given 
him private notice, namely, whether the 
information now received from the Go- 
vernment of India as to the sickness 
enables him to correct the answer which 
he gave to a question addressed to him 
on the 24th of February, that the ac- 
counts of the sickness prevailing in the 
Expedition had been greatly exaggerated. 

Sir J. GORST: No, Sir ; I am not 
able to say that more recent information 
has produced in the mind of the Secre- 
tary of State that alteration of opinion 
which the hon. Member appears to 
expect. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Does not the 
information which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has been good enough to furnish 
me with, show that in the months of 
December, January, and February a very 
large number of British officers and 
British troops were sick? Take, for 
example, the 21st of December, when 
50 men of the Scottish Borderers were 
sick and 13 out of 49 officers. Under 
those circumstances, does not the right 
hon. Gentleman think that my question 
fairly represented the state of health of 
the ner at the time I put the gues- 
tion 
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Sm J. GORST: The hon. Member is 
now asking me for my opinion ; but I 
must leave that subordinate to the 
opinion of the Secretary of State. 


THE BRISTOL, PILOTS. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of’ 
Trade whether the Bristol Pilotage 
Authority have raised any objection to 
the application made to the Board of 
Trade by the Bristol pilots for a Provi- 
sional Order under “ The Merchant Ship- 
ping Act (Pilotage) Act, 1889,” making 
provision for the direct representation of 
the pilots on the Pilotage Committee of 
the Authority; and, if so, on what 
grounds? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): The Bristol Pilotage Authority, to 
whom the general application of the 
Bristol pilots for a Provisional Order 
was, in pursuance of the Act, referred, 
have replied generally that the applica- 
tion of the pilots seems to point to the 
constitution of a new Pilotage Authority, 
upon which the pilots, and, if it seems 
expedient, shipowners also may have 
direct representation; and that if the 
Provisional Order to exempt vessels from 
being obliged to employ pilots in a part 
of the Bristol pilotage district for which 
the Corporation have applied becomes 
law, the Corporation would not object to 
the establishment of a new Pilotage 
Authority, provided the interests of the 
tity are sufficiently represented thereon, 
and that provision is made for the 
expenses of such Authority from some 
other source than the Borough Fund, 
from which all the expenses of the 
present Authority are paid. The Draft 
Provisional Order in which the specific 
proposals of the pilots are embodied has, 
however, been only very _ recently 
received from them, and sufficient time 
has not yet elapsed to obtain the definite 
observations or objections of the Pilotage 
Authority thereon. 


THE QUEEN’S STUD. 
Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basingstoke): 
I beg to ask the Minister of Agriculture 
why none of the Queen’s premiums 
stallions have been allotted to District 
D, which comprises the 10 important 
counties of Berks, Cornwall, Devon, 





Dorset, Hants, Kent, Somerset, Surrey, 
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Sussex, and Wilts ; whether he is aware 
that the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England have subsidised the above dis- 
trict with three stallions for this season 
only ; and whether he will undertake 
that the said counties shall have their 
fair share of the 22 Queen’s premiums 
stallions next year? 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptin, Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford) : The reason why none of 
the stallions which won the Queen’s pre- 
miums have been allotted to District D is 
that their place is taken this year by the 
winners of the prizes given by the Royal 
AgriculturalSociety. Twenty-two Queen’s 
premiums are annually given by the 
Royal Commission on Horse Breeding, 
and three by the Royal Agricultural 
Society, the two bodies working in 
conjunction. The winners of the prizes 
offered by the Royal Agricultural Society 
are located for the season in the district 
in which the Society’s show is held, 
which is this year District D. This 
arrangement has hitherto been found to 
work satisfactorily. Next year stallions 
which have. won the Queen’s premiums 
will be allotted to the district referred to 
by the hon. Member. 


H.M.S. VICTORIA AND H.M.S, 
TRAFALGAR 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether it is true that Admiral Hoskins, 
prior to taking over the command in the 
Mediterranean, caused alterations to be 
made in his own private cabins of H.M.S. 
Victoria, at an extra cost of £2,000, and 
that Lord Walter Kerr has had similar 
alterations made on board the 7'’rafalgar, 
at an increased cost of £4,000; and 
whether, if true, these alterations were 
sanctioned by the Admiralty ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or rae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hammroy, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The statements to which the 
hon. Gentleman calls my attention are 
both untrue. No alterations were made 
in the admiral’s private cabins on board 
the Victoria ; but this ship, as is cus- 
tomary with flagships of a high freeboard, 
was when selected to carry the flag of 
the commander-in-chief in the Mediter- 
ranean fitted with a stern walk, at a cost 
of £593. No alterations have been made 
in the admiral’s cabin on board the 
Trafalgar since 1887, when a re-arrange- 
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ment of the bulkheads was carried out, 
-while the ship was in course of construc- 
‘tion, in consequence of a representation 
from the Admiral Superintendent of 
‘Portsmouth Dockyard, that the cabins as 
designed were inadequate. This change 
entailed but little cost. It has been | 
recently found that in the case of all 
low-freeboard ships, such as the 7'rafalgar, 
a cabin for the captain and admiral is 
required on the upper deck in immediate 
proximity to the bridge. The 7'rafalgar, 
therefore, in common with ships of her 
class, has been so fitted at a cost of £69 
for each cabin. 


H.M.S. ANSON. 

Mr. GOURLEY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether he 
can give the House any information 
relative to the cause of the carrying 
away of H.M.S. Anson’s port cable when 
the squadron under Rear Admiral 
Tracey’s command were weighing anchor 
in Vigor Bay on the 10th instant; and 
if he can state the size of the cable, and 
‘when and at what strain it was tested 
prior to being put on board; and how 
long the vessel was detained in conse- 
quence of the accident ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Information 
has been received at the Admiralty as 
to the breaking of the port cable of 
the Anson, when anchoring in Vigo 
Bay, on April 10. The accident appears 
to have been due to a failure in the 
action of the compressor, the brake of 
which set itself up before the anchor 
-reached the bottom, the sudden jerk 
breaking the chain. Inquiry is now 
being made into the circumstances. The 
cable in question was 23 inches thick, and 
the proof strain to which it was sub- 
jected before delivery by the contractors 
in 1885 was 1014 tons. The cable was 
surveyed in November, 1889, and was 
hen reported to be in a very good 

mdition. The official Report of the 
ecident does not state whether the 
movements of the ship were delayed in 
consequence. 


PORT OF CHUNGKING. 

Sm RICHARD TEMPLE (Worcester, 
Evesham): 1 beg to ask the . Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can confirm the correctness 
of a telegvam that appeared in the 7'imes 
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of 5th April relative to the opening of 
‘ord G. Hamilton 
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the Port of Chunking, in Western China, 
to British trade, and whether from this. 
date British goods will be admitted into 
Chunking free of all further taxation 
after payment of the one Import Duty in 
Shanghai; whether the sale of Mr. 
Little’s steamer to the Chinese Govern-. 
ment had been effected with the know- 
ledge of Her Majesty’s Minister in 
China ; and, if so, whether the right, 
held under the Chefoo Convention, of 
British steamers to run to the Port of 


Chungking, has been waived until such | 


time as the Chinese themselves shall run 
steamers to that port ; whether, in open-. 
ing the port, arrangements have been 
made for the setting aside of a piece of: 
ground for the occupation by British 
residents, as has been done in Hankow 
and other places ; whether the Govern- 
ment has retained the right to send men- 
of-war to visit the port from time to 
time, as is the custom in the other Treaty 
Ports of China and Japan ; and whether 
he can give the House any information: 
as to the probability of British merchants: 
eventually being permitted to run 
steamers to this new Treaty Port ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer-- 
cusson, Manchester, N.E.): Generally 
the purport of the telegram in the 
Times of April 5th is correct, but the 
Article will not come into force until the 
ratifications have been exchanged at 
Peking. The text of the Article is on its 
way to this country, and willbe published 
after ratification. The answer to the 
second paragraph of the question is in 
the affirmative. It is not possible to, 
reply to the remaining paragraphs of the 
question until the text of the Article has. 
been examined in this country. 


GAS COMPANIES—PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 

Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN (Batter- 
sea): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, in the event of it being 
brought to the knowledge of the Board 
that certain members of Corporations are 
directors and shareholders in Gas Com- 
panies situate within the jurisdiction of 
such Corporations, whether, in pursuance 
of the powers vested in the Board of 
Trade under the Electric Lighting Acts 
to dispense with the. consents of the 
Local Authorities, this would be deemed 
a sufficient reason for the Board to- 
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dispense with the consents of such 
Local Authorities, and grant Provisional 
Orders to other undertakers, who might 
be applying for Provisional Orders in 
the district affected ? 

-“*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The mere 
fact that certain members of Local 
Authorities are shareholders in Gas 
Companies within the district of the 
Local Authority would not of itself be 
deemed a sufficient reason to justify the 
Board of Trade in dispensing with the 
consent of such Local Authorities to 
Provisional Orders applied for by private 
promoters. If, however, ‘it could be 
shown that the refusal of a Local 
Authority to give their consent is due to 
the votes of any members who were 
improperly influenced in giving those 
votes, by their personal interest in local 
gas undertakings, I should be disposed 
to consider the expediency of directing 
an inquiry into an application to dis- 
pense with that consent. 


ARMENIA. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Kye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs when it may 
be expected that the hitherto unpublished. 
Papers relating to the condition of things 
in Armenia from 1881 to 1889 will be 
presented to Parliament ? 
~*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I must ask the 
hon. Member to repeat the question on 
Thursday. 


MEETINGS OF POST OFFICE 
EMPLOYES. 


Sr WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
Jand, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that the tickets for a “social gathering,” 
“tea,” “ concert of vocal and instrumental 
music,” and addresses by General Sir C. 
Teesdale, Coningsby Disraeli, &c., on 
30th April, are being sold at the Bognor 
Post Office; and, if so, whether this is 
in accordance with Post Office Rules con- 
cerning political matters ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes, University of Cambridge): In 
reply to the hon. Baronet I have to state 


' that time has not admitted of my making 


inquiry ; but upon the question itself I 
must remark that it contains nothing 
to show that the social gathering 
referred to has any political bearing, or 
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that tickets for it might not be sold 
within a post office without any breach 
of rule. I should, however, have 
thought the hon. Baronet would have 
been the last person in the House to - 
object to a “social tea.” ‘ 

Sirk W. LAWSON: By some inad- 
vertence a portion of the question has 
been omitted. It stated that this meet- 
ing was held in connection with a local 
habitation of the Primrose League. 

*Mr. RAIKES: Those words do not 
appear in the question. 


IRISH LIGHT RAILWAYS. 

_ Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that many Light Railway 
Schemes that have been scheduled or 
declared by the Privy Council to be 
desirable of construction have been 
thrown out by the refusal of Grand 
Juries to sanction guarantees, and also 
that many other proposed lines have 
been postponed, so that there must re- 
main a considerable portion of the “free” 
grant money under the recent Act un- 
appropriated ; whether, in view and in 
lieu of the foregoing, the Government 
are prepared to recommend to the con- 
sideration of the Privy Council other 
proposed meritorious schemes, especially 
the proposed line of railway in reference 
to the “ Leinster Coal Field,” in North 
Kilkenny,asto which a Memorial has been 
long since duly lodged with the Clerk of 
the Privy Council, signed by over 2,000 
of all classes of the inhabitants of the 
district ; whether he is aware that the 
Royal Commission on Public Works 
(Ireland), in their Report dated 4th 
January, 1888, specially called attention 
to the remarkable absence of railway 
communication in regard to the “ Leinster 
Coal Field,” the strata of which contains 
a large deposit of anthracite coal, and 
whether he is further aware that the 
recent Naval Manceuvres have impressed 
the Authorities of the Admiralty with 
the special value of “smokeless” coal 
in Naval strategy ; and whether, in view 
of the above, the Government are 
prepared to aid in the development of 
the home supply of such a valuable ad- 
junct in Imperial Naval defence ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappex, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The cases of such of the lines 
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already scheduled as have passed the 
Grand Juries are under consideration, 
and until a decision is arrived at as to 
these lines it is impossible to say how 
much of the money granted under the 
Act of 1889 will be required; and it 
would therefore be premature to enter 
upon the consideration of any schemes 
not already scheduled. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether he 
proposes to take any action in view of 
the facts laid before him by a deputation 


on the 24th instant relative to the disease 
of tuberculosis in cattle ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN: Yes, Sir ; I stated to 
the deputation that the first thing, in 
my judgment, to be done was to obtain 
an authoritative opinion as to how far 
and at what stages of the disease meat 
derived from animals suffering from 
tuberculosis was unfit for and dangerous 
as human food, and that I would consult 
with my right hon. Friend and my 
Colleagues without delay as to the most 
satisfactory means of obtaining such an 
opinion. I have taken an early oppor- 
tunity of doing so, with this result: 
that as this is a question primarily 
affecting the public health, my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board proposes to institute a scien- 


tific inquiry into the question without 
delay. 


THE BALACLAVA CHARGE OF THE 
LIGHT BRIGADE. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) : I beg to ask the Financial Secre- 
tary for War whether he can state if it 
is a fact, as reported, that more than 30 
men who took part in the Charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaclava are now in 
absolute want ; if so, whether any steps 
have been or will be taken to afford them 
some relief ; and if any balance remains 
out of the Patriotic Fund, or if there is 
any other fund applicable to such a 
purpose ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: I must ask the 
hon. Member to postpone the ques- 
tion until my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State can be present. 

Mr. Madden 
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THE NEW CODE. 


Sir JOHN COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether Article 73 of the proposed 
Code is intended to be retrospective in 
its operations ; and, if not, whether he 
will state what will be the position, 
under that Article, of teachers who, 
though they may have passed the 
examinations for their certificates under 
the conditions of previous Codes, have 
not received a course of training in a 
Training College ? 

*THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hari Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): The object of the distinction 
to which my hon. Friend refers is to 
encourage teachers to go through a 
course of training in a Training College. 
Representations have, however, been 
made to me that the Article, as it stands, 
will injuriously affect the position of 
many teachers who have gained valuable 
experience by actual service, and I am, 
therefore, inclined to limit its opera- 
tion to those teachers who pass the cer- 
tificate examinations after the lst 
January, 1891. 


IRELAND—EVICTIONS—DEATH OF 
P. CRAIG. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) : I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of an evicted tenant named 
Patrick Craig, of Clooncara, Kilmovee, 
County Mayo, who was released from 
Castlebar Gaol on the 30th cf December 
last, after enduring an imprisonment of 
two months for re-taking possession of 
his old home subsequent to his eviction ; 
whether he is aware that it is alleged 
that, as the result of his imprisonment, 
Craig was compelled to take to his bed, 
and that he died there after much 
suffering on the 26th of February ; 
whether he would say if Craig’s condition 
in Castlebar Gaol was such as to obtain 
special treatment for him in hospital ; 
and whether he will inform the House 
what Report in this case has been made 
to him by the prison doctor ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The General Prisons. 
Board report that Patrick Craig 
when in Castlebar Prison had been 
treated by the medical officer for 
some trifling ailments, which did 
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not necessitate his removal to the 
hospital, as his cell, a boarded one, was 
comfortable, well-aired, and warm. On 
the termination of his sentence he was 
examined in the usual way by the acting 
medical officer and found to be in proper 
health for discharge. The information 
before the Board does not lead to the 
conclusion that imprisonment had im- 
paired Patrick Craig’s health. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


Mr. PETER M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Minister for Agricul- 
ture whether he is aware that during 
the past year the South Dublin Union 
was called upon to pay £8,000 compensa- 
tion for the compulsory slaughter of 
cattle suffering from pleuro-pneumonia ; 
have any steps been taken to meet the 
views of the deputation from 100 
Agricultural Clubs and Societies which 
waited upon him early in February to 
complain of similar burdens being im- 
posed on other market centres, and 
dairy and grazing districts, with the 
object of pressing on the attention of the 
Government the desirability of making 
such payment from the Imperial Exche- 
quer instead of the local rates; and 
whether he has had submitted to him a 
remedy by Mr. Johnson, of Blackrock, 
Dublin, for effectually stamping out this 
disease ; and, if so, whether in the public 
interest he has caused inquiry to be 
made into the nature and merits of such 
remedy, and afforded its author an or- 
portunity of putting it to a test ; and, if 
so, what has been the result ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The South Dublin 
Union was not, I am informed, called 
upon to pay £8,000 during the. past year 
as compensation for the compulsory 
slaughter of cattle suffering from pleuro- 
pneumonia. The amount so paid in that 
Union during the past year was 
£384 15s. Besides this sum, £3,502 
was payable as compensation for cattle in 
South Dublin Union slaughtered as 
being in contact with cattle affected 
with pleuro-pneumonia, making a total 
of £3,886 15s. in the South Dublin 
Union in the past year. As to the steps 
which have been taken to meet the 
views of the deputation from 100 Agri- 
cultural Clubs and Societies, which 
waited upon me in February, I may 
remind the hon. Member that I have 
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introduced a Bill which I have reason to 
believe substantially meets the views of 
the deputation. The Bill has been 
already read a second time, and I hope I 
may be successful shortly in passing it 
through its remaining stages in this 
House. A letter has been submitted to 
me from Mr. Johnston, of Blackrock, 
Dublin, stating that he knew of a 
remedy for the disease, and asking that 
a certain number of diseased animals 
should be placed at his disposal for ex- 
periment, and offering to place it at the 
services of the Board of Agriculture for 
a stipulated sum if successful. I have 
carefully considered the proposal. But 
we constantly receive applications of this 
character, and with no evidence of the 
value of the remedy before them the 
Board have not thought it desirable to 
accede to this request. 


THE PONSONBY ESTATE EVICTIONS, 
Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary for War whether he is aware 
that during the recent evictions on the 
Ponsonby Estate, near Youghal, Surgeon 
Raymond, of the Cameronians, was called 
in by the sub-sheriff to certify to the 
fitness or unfitness for removal of an 
old woman, the mother of a tenant, 
although a certificate of a duly qualified 
medical man practising in Youghal had 
been previously furnished to the effect 
that the woman was not fit to be removed ; 
and whether an Army surgeon accom- 
panying Her Majesty’s troops on such 
duty is at the call of a sheriff or 
sub-sheriff for such a purpose ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The medical officer 
in question did, at the request of the sub- 
sheriff, examme a woman and certified 
that she was unfit for removal. An 
Army surgeon is certainly not at the 
call of a civil official, if compliance would 
interfere with his proper duties; but 
otherwise he would be expected to give 
his professional advice or opinion if 
asked to do so in a case of illness. 

Mr. BRUNNER: Arising out of the 
answer, may I ask whether steps will be 
taken to minimise the employment of 
our gallant soldiers in connection with 
disagreeable work of this character ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, Sir; as far as 
possible. 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Sirk W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkeston): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury to fix a day 
for the discussion of the Allotments Act 
(1887) Amendment Bill? I think it 
would be greatly for the advantage of 
the House if a day were fixed, and that 
it would tend to shorten the Debate ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, West- 
minster): I hope to be able to fix the 
day before the House rises at this 
Morning or Evening Sitting. At all 
events, I will do so before the close of 
the day. 

Sir W. LAWSON : Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say when the Bill in refer- 
ence to licences will be before the 
House ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope that the 
Bill will be circulated by Thursday next. 

. If not, it will be in the hands of Members 
by Friday. : 


MOTION. 





PHARMACY ACT (IRELAND) (1875) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

Un Motion of Mr. Johnston, Bill to amend 
** The Pharmacy Act (Ireland), 1874,’’ ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Johnston, Mr. Sexton, 
Sir James Corry, Mr. Thomas Dickson, Sir 
Edward Harland, Mr. Webb, and Mr. Macart- 


ney. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 241.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





KEW AND PETERSHAM VICARAGE 
BILL.—‘No. 229.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 


Debate on Question [25th April], “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 199.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE.] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [21st April], “ That sei Bill be 


’ now read a second time.” 
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And which Amendment was to leave 
out the word “now,” and, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words “upon 
this day six months.”—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question again proposed, “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


*(2.55.) Mr. HAYES FISHER (Ful- 
ham): The only ground I can con- 
ceive for the prolongation of this 
debate is that hon. Members opposite 
may be able to agree upon some 
intelligible principle of action. Some 
years ago the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) became committed to 


a policy as a settlement of the land 


question in Ireland, but I have not yet 
heard any Member of the Opposition say 
that he is satisfied with the settlement as 
created by the Land Act of 1881. The 
nearest approach to an assertion of that 
kind came from the right hon. Member 
for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), last night, 
when he told us that he did not think 
dual ownership was at all a necessary 
evil. Neither do we think so, but the 
right hon. Gentleman laid down the con- 
ditions under which alone dual ownership 
can work in Ireland, or in any other 
country, namely, that the advantages 
can only be brought out by the dual 
owners dealing fairly by each other. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
tell the House that that Act has failed 
to secure peace to Ireland and to bring 
contentment in its train, even upon such 
estates as those of Mr. Olphert and Lord 
Lansdowne, on which it has been most 
recently brought into operation. We have, 
therefore, to look ahead, and we say that 
it was the inevitable consequence of the 
Act of 1881, that during a certain stated 
term of years the question between the 
two partners in the property should be 
re-opened. But in certain of Ire- 
land, where there is not that fair dealing 
between the two partners, to which re- 
ference was made earlier in the debate, 
how can the House expect any definite 
settlement of the question? No one has 
risen in this House to say that he sees in 
the settlement of 1881 anything like a 
permanent agrarian policy of this country 
with regard to Ireland ; and, therefore, 
we are justified in calling in some 
auxiliary aid to settle the Irish land 
question. I am far from saying that 


dual ownership has not worked well in. 
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certain parts of Ireland, but this has 
been mainly in those parts which have 
not been disturbed by agrarian disputes 
between landlord and tenant. We have, 
however, to look to other parts of 
Ireland, and the only policy which has 
met with any success in the somewhat 
more disturbed portions of the country 
has been a Land Purchase policy. That 
is the policy the Government are trying 
to carry further by means of this Bill. 
They are not acting without experience 
on their side. They have already taken 
two steps towards a Land Purchase policy 
in 1885 and 1888, by the passing of the 
Ashbourne Acts. Now it is proposed to 
take a big stride towards the same end ; 
and the experiment of 1890 is fully 
justified by the experience which has 
been gained from the passing of those 
Acts, but 1 cannot believe that any 
agrarian scheme can be a good scheme 
which it is necessary, year after year, to 
doctor. The only. way to settle the Irish 
question in the more disturbed portions 
of the country, and to end the difficulties 
arising from the dual system of owner- 
ship established by the Act of 1881, 
is, In my opinion, to extend the single 
ownership system begun by the Acts 
of 1885 and 1888. A great deal has 
been said as to the success which at- 
tended the system of Land Purchase from 
the point of view of restoring social order, 
and the great benefits which have been 
secured from the operation of the Acts 
in certain districts ; but I do not think 
sufficient has been heard of the great 
results which have been derived from the 
fact that the tenants have been induced to 
extract the extreme value from the land. 
By restoring single ownership in land 
there is no longer a conflict of interests. 
I have received reports from persons who 
have gone over estates on which the 
Ashbourne Act has come into operation, 
which show that the tenants, since pur- 
chasing the land, have made improve- 
ments which have added considerably to 
the value of the security. They have 
kept the land in good order, have made 
fences, and added to the comfort of their 
homesteads. Many of them who had 
not cattle before now have them. On 
Lord Normanton’s estate in Tipperary, 
which has recently been purchased by 
the tenants, there is great prosperity. 
An interesting report from a friend of 
mine states that according 'to the parish 
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priest of Emly, milch cows have increased. 
by 250 in that dstirict. 

Mr. E, HARRINGTON (Kerry, W.): 
Upon what estate ? 

Mr. HAYES FISHER: Mainly on the 
estate purchased from Lord Normanton, 
And I think it will be found that the 
new purchasers are displaying much more 
intelligence, and taking a much more 
active interest in the question of taxa- 
tion. That is a result which will 
greatly facilitate the successful operation 
of a Local Government Bill. _Men who, 
in 1887, had no cows now have several, 
while others haye increased their stock 
greatly. From reports of this kind we 
may fairly draw two deductions ; first, 
that the manner in which these tenants 
are cultivating their farms has added 
greatly to the value of the security 
upon which the country is ad- 
vancing its money. Every improve- 
ment made is an improvement of 
the security, so that in numerous in- 
stances the security will be much Jarger 
than when the money was advanced. 
The second deduction is, that, when we 
add to the marketable produce of a dis- 
trict, or of Ireland as a whole, we add to 
the general prosperity of the country. 
One great objection to the manner in 
which these advances are secured was 
stated by the hon. Member for Cork. 
He said that, supposing these aristocratic 
tenant farmers made default in their 
payments, the State would recoup itself 
by taking funds and taxation which were 
the property of the neighbourhood, in- 
cluding many not interested in the 
advances. But if it can be shown that 
the purchase system has largely extended 
the general prosperity of the district and 
of the country at large, then we have a 
weighty argument for saying that, as the 
benefit has been shared to a certain ex- 
tent by the people of Ireland generally, 
so the penalty for default must also be 
shared. With regard to the default in 
the payments to be made by the tenants, 
it wou d be either accidental, economic, 
or wilful, and probably political. If 
the default were accidental, arising from 
agricultural depression, then the Insur- 
ance Fund would probably meet the case, 
If economic, as through being caused by 
general famine, then Great Britain, as in 
1847, would put her hand in her pocket, 
and come to the relief of Ireland. If de- 
fault arose from any other cause it would 
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be wilful and political, and this country 
could enforce its guarantees. I do not 
think that the hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor) has made a worthy contri- 
bution to this debate. No doubt, as the 
responsible editor of a newspaper, which 
referred tothe Bill as “The Idiot Bill” 
before it had been seen, we could 
hardly expect from the hon. Member 
criticism which would be worthy of 
notice at any length, eyen by a young 
Member like myself. The remark I will 
make upon the hon. Member's speech is 
that the impotency of its criticism was 
only equalled by the potency of its lan- 
guage, and the single striking thing about 
it was the threatening attitude adopted 
towards the hon. Member for the 
Falkirk Burghs (Mr. W. Sinclair). 
There was, however, one observation of 
the hon. Member with regard to repudia- 
tion which I will refer to for a moment. 
The hon. Member actually declared that 
he thought the tenants of Ireland would 
be morally justified in refusing payment 
of the instalments which they have de- 
liberately and voluntarily undertaken to 
pay, if by so doing they could only manage 
to turn out the Government. That 
may be the morality of the Star, but it 
is not the morality of British statesmen. 
What would be the situation if there 
was any general repudiation? It would 
be limited to those over whom hon. 
Members opposite have political power, 
and would not extend to the farmers of 
Ulster. What, in that case, would the 
British taxpayer say? I am sure that my 
own constituents, looking to the fact that 
these men have received 30 per cent re- 
duction, and that they have availed them- 
selves of the option offered them, would 
say to those responsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland, ‘“‘ Enforce with all your 
might and power every guarantee you 
have taken against such dishonest men.” 
I refuse, however, to believe that the 
tenants of Ireland, even under the 
guidance of hon. Members opposite, 
would ever take such a course as that. 
I do not in any case think the Govern- 
ment need have any serious difficulty 
with the question, as the favourable 
terms on which the farms would be 
offered to incoming tenants would pro- 
duce a healthy competition for them. 
At any rate, I am prepared to take the 
risk. It would, however, be to the 
Mr. Hayes Fisher 
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interests of the tenants themselves, for 
the sake of their own pockets, to main- 
tain the integrity of the eontract. Then 
it is said that it would be impossible to. 
enforce the guarantees, and the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool stated that, although a Grand 
Jury might make a rate, the people 
would never pay it. I have in my own 
mind instances where taxes have been- 
violently denounced, and yet not much 
difficulty has been experienced in the. 
collection of them. I would ask hon. 
Members opposite to give me a single 
instance in which the authorities have 
been unable to collect a tax. 


Mr. E. HARRINGTON: The Police 
Tax at Limerick. 


Mr. HAYES FISHER : One ofthe most 
interesting relics in my possession is one 
of the green placards posted in the 
neighbourhood of Mitchelstown calling on 
the people on no account to pay the so-. 
called “ blood tax,” levied in consequence 
of the unhappy occurrences there a few 
years ago. That tax, nevertheless, was 
collected without any very great diffi- 
culty, being paid sometimes after dark, 
sometimes under divers cloaks and 
covers, aS so many rates and taxes in 
Ireland are paid. Experience, there- 
fore, would lead us to believe that this. 
rate also, which would be imposed by 
the Grand Jury, would be collected 
without greatdifficulty. Withreference to 
the suggestion of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
I think, speaking for myself, that the 
experience of the existing Ashbourne 
Acts proves that it is better to deal 
direct with the tenants than with the 
Local Authority. On that question, 
however, I will keep an open mind. If 
the speech of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham is reckoned by 
the Opposition as being. against the Bill, 
I claim the speech of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) as. being dis-. 
tinctly in its favour. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Quite the 
contrary. 

Mr. HAYES FISHER: There were 
some valuable comments in the speech of 
the hon. Member as to dealing with the 
congested districts, and this Bill, what- 
everits defects, embodiesthe only scheme: 
ever put forward for solving that great 
problem in a practical way. 
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Mr. DILLON: My plan was altogether 
on different lines. 

Mr. HAYES FISHER: The Bill of the 
Government has been described as a mea- 
sure to buyout landlords, but it may more 
truly be described as a Bill to buy in ten- 
ants, and it is impossible to set up a 
peasant proprietary in a fair and honest 
way without buying out the landlords. 
Hon. Members have joined in a general de- 
nunciation of absentee landlords, but 
is the 8th Commandment to be limited 
in its applicability, and not to apply to ab- 
sentee landlords? If not, you must 
deal with them in a fair manner. 
Then, again, the complaint is that this is 
an oppressive Bill, and it is said that the 
tenants will be coerced iuto buying at 
extravagant rates; but that complaint 
was corrected by other speakers, who say 
that it will be compulsory and oppressive 
upon the landlords. For my own part, 
I do not think it will be either the one 
or the other. There may be a good deal 
of pressure put on some of the landlords 
to sell, but it is a pressure which is not 
altogether unknown in England. A small 
landlord, with no other means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood, finds himself sand- 
wiched between two large landlords at 
a time when agriculture is much 
depressed. The wealthy landlords make 
large reductions of rent to their tenants, 
but he cannot afford todo so. If he is 
a good landlord, taking a general 
interest in everything that goes on in 
the locality, he will be able to stand his 
ground and remain there. And so it 
will be in Ireland. If a good landlord 
is pressed to sell he will say, “No, I 
cannot afford to accept your price,” and 
he will remain there for generations to 
come. I myself can have very little 
sympathy with tenants who desire to 
force landlords to sell at a price at which 
they cannot afford to sell. Nor, can a 
policy of this kind be carried out with 
out British credit, and I claim that, the 
object being a great national object—the 
settlement, complete or partial, of the 
Irish agrarian problem—it is one in 
which it is perfectly legitimate to 
employ, and even to risk, to a certain 
extent, British credit. If we are able 
to settle the agrarian problem, we shall 
have gone a long way towards the settle- 
ment of the great Irish question, and it 
is because I believe that this Bill is the 
corner-stone of a great agrarian policy 
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for Ireland that I heartily support it,. 
and, so far as my own constituents are 
concerned, I am only too glad to take 
the risk. incurred in the adoption of it. 
(3.20.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North-- 
ampton): I do not attach much 
importance to the eloquence of hon. 
Members sitting immediately behind 
the Treasury Bench, because I 
find that they are utterly want-. 
ing in independence. No matter what. 
a Minister proposes, they rain down 
blessings on his head, or if they 
do criticise, they do not give practical’ 
effect to their criticisms. by their votes. 
I oppose this Bill because I am against 
the Imperial credit being used, in 
whatever form or shape, for the object 
aimed at. The policy adopted in the last 
few years for Ireland has been a policy 
of kicks and ha’pence. I have been 
opposed to the kicks; I am equally 
opposed to the ha’pence. The ha’pence 
are, perhaps, more demoralising, and: 
would more lower the patriotic fibre of 
Irishmen than the kicks. I do not 
admit that all the industries of this. 
country should incur heavy liabilities 
for the sake of one industry ; still less. 
do I admit that all the industries of this 
country should incur heavy liabilities 
for the sake of persons exercising one 
particular industry in one particular 
part of the Empire. We are told that we 
have grossly ill-treated Ireland ; that we- 
have sacrificed her interests for our own ; 
andthe right hon. Member forMid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone) has pointed out that by 
the apportionment of the National Debt 
at the time of the Union, Ireland was 
unfairly dealt with. That may be all 
very true ; but whether this measure is. 
injurious to Ireland, or not, I shall 
equally vote against it, on the ground 
that if the Bill becomes law, we must in- 
evitably become the owners of the whole - 
of that country. Whether regarded 
from a political or from a financial aspect 
it must prove ruinous to Ireland, because 
the landlords, having got the price of’ 
their land in their pockets, would 
immediately come to England, and the 
result would be that we should set up- 
a great system of absenteeism. What 
would be the consequence if the whole 
of the rents of the English land were- 
taken over to France? Why, the people- 
would not stand it, and they would re- 
pudiate any arrangement which led to- 
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such a consequence. I cannot help 
thinking that too much importance has 
been attached to the scheme that has 
been proposed by the hon. Member for 
‘Cork, because it was evidently only put 
forward as an alternative to that of the 
‘Government. Perhaps if it were a 
mere matter of Hobson’s choice between 
the schemes of the Government and of 
the hon. Member for Cork I might pre- 
fer the latter, because it is cheaper and 
-seems to be of a more final character 
than that of the Government. At the 
same time, however, I am bound to 
say that I object entirely to both 
proposals. The proposal of the hon. 
Member is to subsidise the landlords by 
-converting the 6 per cent. interest which 
they now pay upon their mortgages into a 
2? per cent. interest by means of an 
Imperial guarantee. The advances 
which have been made by the State to 
the English landlords have been ex- 
pended in effecting permanent improve- 
ments in the land, whereby the whole 
“community is benefited, whereas the 
advances that are to be made to the 
Irish landlords under this Bill would be 
applied to wiping out second mortgages, 
the proceeds of which have already been 
expended and wasted, and would thus be 
of no benefit whatever to the community 
at large. In such circumstances the State 
would naturally fall into the position of 
the second mortgagees, and it would have 
to pay off the first mortgagees if it 
wished to realise its security by fore- 
closing. Therefore, before the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Cork can be 
accepted it would have to be modified in 
many respects, and eyen then it would 
not do any great good to the people of 
Treland. But the right hon Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham has 
also come forward with an alternative 
scheme of his own. The right hon. 
“Gentleman appears to have a perfect 
mania for propounding land schemes, 
whether he happens to be sitting ata 
Round Table, standing on a platform, 
writing to a newspaper, or speaking in 
this House. The right hon. Gentleman 
‘does not appear to be able to pass three 
months of his existence without putting 
forward some new scheme for Land 
Purchase in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman is a sort of Solon unattached 
—a heaven-born legislator—and he is 
-highly indignant when anybody else has 
Myr. Labouchere 
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the effrontery to come forward with any 
other scheme, and he asks, ‘“ Why do 
they look at that other man’s scheme 
when they have a man like me with not 
only one but a dozen schemes ready cut 
and dried?” I hope that the Govern- 
ment, following the example set them on 
this side of ‘the House, will treat the 
right hon. Gentleman’s schemes with 
the most absolute contempt. The 
right hon. Gentleman’ represents no 
one but himself. I should like to know 
whether the followers of the noble Lord 
the Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) approve of the schemes of 
the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham, and will pursue them to 
their logical conclusion by voting against 
the Second Reading of this Bill. But 
no, those hon. Members are too much 
afraid of the result of a General Election 
ever to put the Government into a 
minority. For instance, there is the hon. 
Member for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. 
Addison), who is now sitting opposite, 
and who was only returned by a casting 
vote. I believe honestly and conscien- 
tiously that we should have won the last 
election had it not been for the Land 
Purchase Bill ofthe right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site used that Bill for their own pur- 
poses. The right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian said that he did not intend to 
re-introduce the Bill, but hon. Gentle- 
men opposite mistrusted him. If eyer a 
Parliament was bound by a direct’ man- 
date from the people it is this Parlia- 
ment, the mandate being not to use the 
Imperial credit for Land Purchase in 
Ireland. If hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have changed their minds, as they have 
a right to do, the honourable course is 
to dissolve the present Parliament, and 
ask the electors to absolve them from 
the veto which they imposed upon them. 
In such a case they might, with some 
show of honesty and fairness, come for- 
ward with a proposal of this kind. But 
we know that they were against the 
Land Purchase system at the last elec- 
tion, and 1 have seen no sort of proof 
that they have changed their minds. 
The arguments of the Government are 
nothing but pleas in mitigation _ of 
their inconsistency. They say, in the 
first place, that the Bill is a small one, 
and secondly, that the risk is merely a 
nominal one. Now, the Bill is not 
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small. If we grant these £33,000,000 
we must inevitably become the owners 
of the whole of Ireland. I can under- 
stand hon. Members opposite being in 
favour of that, but I cannot under- 
stand how any human being can 
deny that this is the  neces- 
sary consequence of the present Bill. 
I hope every elector will remember that 
this will amount to 3d. on the Income 
Tax from every person who pays it. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham admitted that every 
supporter of the Government was 
pledged against giving any guarantee, 
but, he said, the risk is nominal. But 
there is no such thing as a nominal risk 
when you have put your name to a bill, 
provided you are solyent. I appeal to 
every solyent Member of this House— 
an hon. Friend says the minority— 
whether he has ever been asked by a 
friend to put his name to a bill with the 
assurance that it was merely a nominal 
proceeding snd has not had to pay for 
dojng it? I know that has invariably 
happened in my own case. Let us look 
at this as a business transaction. We 
buy this land, and upon what terms? 
We must remember that half of the land 
of Ireland has not been subjected to 
reductions of rent in the Land Court. 
Reductions have been made amounting 
to 20 per cent., but, as to all that land 
which has not been dealt with in the 
Land Court, we should have to buy on the 
actual rents without reduction. It must 
also be remembered that the Chief 
Secretary stated that he woud only take 
off 5 per cent—it appeared from a sub- 
sequent statement that it ought to be 


34 per cent, but I take it at 
5 per cent. — for the cost of 
management. Now, the right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
estimated, in 1886, that for bad debts 
and management, there should be allowed 
a difference of 10 per cent. between net 
and gross; the total, therefore, to be 
deducted, between the value put on the 
estate of which purchase is to be made, 


and the real value, would be 35 per cent.: 


in regard to every estate not brought 
into the Land Court. The Chief Secre- 
tary supposed a case of a farm bought at 
a rental of £105; he takes off £5, and 
the price would be £1,700, or 17 years’ 
purchase, the amount of the rent less 
the landlord’s rates. Now, what is the 
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real case? If you take off 35 per cent. 
you find the real value of the farm, 
£1,005, and the real and bond fide rental 
£65 a year. 
because the right hon. Gentleman pro- 


poses to add two years’ arrears. We, there- - 


fore, should be paying £1,900 for a farm, 
the ‘value of which we ascertain to be 


£1,005. But when I say a value of 


£1,005 I should like to know who would 
give half that amount? What an ad 
vertisement it would make—“To be 


sold, an eligible property in Kerry ; the- 


rent is now £107, but deducting the 


amount which will probably be taken off 
by the Land Court, £65 ; the tenant has. 


not paid any rent for the last two years.” 
The hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 


told us of himself and his constituents. 


going to Ireland to take farms, but he 
and his friends must be more foolish 


than I take them to be if they take farms. 


under such conditions. Can anything 
be more monstrous in these monstrous 
proposals than the suggestion that we 
pay not only for the estates but for 
arrears? Irish landlords, as well as 
English landlords and English traders, 
make bad debts, but here is a proposal t 
pay an excessive price, and also to pay 
in full for the bad debts incurred. I 
confess I see nothing so admirable in the 
Irish landlords to induce me to make 
any such sacrifice. Through generations 


they have practised heartless exactions: 


upon the Irish tenantry. Swift has 
described how the very vitality of the 
tenants was sacrificed to Irish landlords. 
Lord Clare, in 1787, showed how they 
exacted exccssive rents, and what do 
hon. Gentleman. opposite say to the 
opinion of an authority they will not 


question—their Bible—the 7'mes, which, . 


in 1852, declared “the name of Irish 
landlord stinks 


Christendom.” Yet these are the men 


on whose account we are called upon to- 


incur this enormous liability. We are 
to buy for cash, at excessive prices, and 


how do we sell? We sell upon credit ;: 


that is the first thing objectionable. We 
take an estate worth £1,005 at £1,900, 
and then we_ sell 
an annuity over 45 years. Everybody 


knows that the price of land may fall.. 


We are told this will not happen ; but 
who, before the last 10 years, would have 


predicted the fall there actually has. 
been, and who shall say there may not. 
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be another heavy fall in the next 10 
years? There may be bad years, and 
what is to be done then! But even if 
there are not, individual farmers may 
have bad years ; they may be extravagant 
and they may have to be evicted, some 
of them. Does anybody think that it 
will increase the love for the British 
connection if evictions are carried out in 
‘the name of the State instead of the 
landlord? When 180,000 tenants have 
to pay the rents in the form of taxes to 
-an alien Government, will there not be a 
very considerable temptation not to pay ? 
We shall have to become the owners of 
‘the whole of Ireland, and if there should 
be a general strike against the payment 
-of rents, how are we to enforce payment? 
What shall we do with the land if we 
evict? Where are you to find the men 
to take the land? Where will you find 
labourers to cultivate it, with the whole 
‘country under a strike against rent? 
Why, the English Government would 
‘become nothing more than a huge 
Smith-Barry concern. It is a most 
remarkable thing that this transaction 
is to take place with men who hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen have told us, again 
‘and again, are not fit for self-government, 
not to be trusted to legislate for them- 
selves or for landlords. But why this 
political incredulity on the one hand, and 
this financial credulity on the other? The 
Government know that the land is no 
security, and, therefore, they have in- 
serted these contingent securities. Now 
the right hon. Member for Derby has 
treated these in so drastic a fashion that 
‘there is absolutely nothing left of them ; 
as an existing entity they have dis- 
appeared. If Ireland is to be deemed an 
integral part of the British Empire, why, 
if the Kerry farmer fails to pay, should 
the responsibility fall upon the Ulster 
farmer and the Dublin shopkeeper, any 
more than upon the farmer in Kent and 
shopkeeper in London? The multiplica- 
tion of securities is like trying to give 
additional value toa bill by having it 
signed six times by the same person ; and 
in this case it is the forgery of the same 
name six times over. These contingent 
securities are illusory and unjust, and 
they are merely put in to hoodwink the 
British public, and make them believe 
that the risk is merely nominal. Cer- 


tainly the securities are of no value, be- 
cause they are not pledged with the con- 
Mr. Labouchere 
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sent of the Irish le. There is no 
such thing as taxation, whether Local or 
Imperial, without the consent of those 
who are to be taxed. I have seen it 
discussed who is the real author of this 
Bill, whether it is the Chief Secretary or 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but I 
neverentertained theslightestdoubt about 
it after I heard the speech of the Chief 
Secretary. There isa sort of Egyptian 
Loan Prospectus flavour about these 
contingent securities, in which I ise 
the “fine Roman hand” of the ex- 
partner in the firm of Frihling and 
Goschen. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is an excellent financier, and he 
knows well enough that not by the 
addition of any number of rotten 
eggs can you make a good ome- 
lette, and that it is no _ use 
multiplying rotten securities to make a 
sound security. But, instead of coming 
here to try and hoodwink poor innocent 
people like us, let him go with his 
proposals to that eminent firm I have 
mentioned. Let him ask Messrs. Fyih- 
ling and Goschen if they will guarantee 
this loan without English credit, and I 
know Messrs Frihling and Goschen 
would reply, “Go to——the House of 
Commons; do not come here with such 
a proposal.” With regard to the 
congested districts, the hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. Dillon) has made some 
cogent remarks, but I confess that, even 
for the congested districts, I am not 
disposed to use Imperial credit un- 
necessarily, and certainly not in the 
mode proposed by the Bill. These 
districts are absolutely valueless from 
an agricultural point of view, though 
persons live there because it is tradi- 
tional to live there, and it appears 
that Irishmen have a partiality for living 
where their forefathers lived before, and 
yet we are to buy their lands at residential 
value, and sell them at the supposed 
agricultural value, taking the difference 
out of a fund that belongs as much to 
the English as to the Irish nation. 
Then, I want to know what you will do 
in regard to tenant right? We are to 
pull down the houses ; how are we to pay 
the people? This does not come out of 
the Church Fund ; this cost the taxpayers 
will be required to pay. Everybody 
knows we have unsanitary rookeries in 
London. We condemn them, but we do 
not buy them up at habitable, house 
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price, pull down the rookeries, and erect 
new buildings, and take the difference out 
of the Public Exchequer, Yet that is 
- what we are called upon to do for these 
ansanitary rookeries in Ireland. This is 
not the way I should deal with Irish 
landed property of this sort. The ques- 
‘tion has been much discussed as to whom 
this Bill will really benefit. At first 
sight it seems as if the tenant would 
benefit, but though the immediate result 
will be to lower his rent, yet he will be 
bound hand and foot in the grasp of a 
machine, and will have to pay this rent, 
or instalments, in bad times as well as in 
good. It would be far better for him to 
bide his time until the Liberals come 
into office and bring in legislation which 
will be still more favourable tohim. The 
real gainers will be the larger landlords 
and the English mortgagees. The extent 
to which the large landlords have availed 
themselves of the Ashbourne Acts is an 
indication of this. Members of the 
House of Lords have received between 
them £930,000 and the City Companies 
£450,000 under those Acts. Large 
landlords have to recognise the principle 
that property has its obligations as well 
as its rights, and their income is reduced 
by the contributions which decency com- 
pels them to make to local and 
charitable funds. It, therefore, pays them 
very well to sell their property and get 
rid of these calls upon them. The small 
landlords, however, are generally mort- 
gaged to the full extent of their pro- 
perty, and are merely squatters on a 
field or two surrounding their house, and 
which they term their demesne. They 
are not turned off, because it is nobody’s 
business to turn them off, and so they go 
on from year to year, For Irish land- 
lords a sale would be ruinous, but if this 
Bill is passed their mortgagees will 
compel them to sell, The London 
Insurance Companies have advanced an 
immense amount of money on Irish land 
at 5 per cent., and they have hitherto 
not pressed for foreclosure, as the estates 
would not realise the full amount of 
money advanced upon them, and they do 
not like it to appear to their shareholders, 
from the balance-shcet, that they have 
had to write off a certain portion of their 
assets as bad debts. This Bill will enable 
these English Insurance Companies to 
realise the money they have advanced at 
the high rate of 5 per cent. interest. The 
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attitude which we take up on this sub- 
ject is that there can be no property in 
extortionate rents ; that either the rents 
are fair, in which case there is no 
necessity to reduce the rents, or they 
are excessive, in which case there is no 
necessity to compensate the landlords. 
But then it will be said the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
has prejudiced the question of establish- 
ing the principle of dual ownership, and 
single ownership is better. This is 
nonsense, and the very worst of nonsense 
—sentimental nonsense. Irishmen have 
gained considerably by dual ownership, 
fixity of tenure, compensation for im- 
provements ; and they pay rents which 
theoretically are fair rents. Irish farmers 
are much better off than English farmers, 
and why should the latter pledge their 
credit to assist the Irish farmers to whole 
ownership, while English farmers have 
not even the advantages of half owner- 
ship which the Irish farmers enjoy ? Why 
should Imperial credit be brought in to 
enable tenants to buy their holdings ? 
There are many hon. Members who are 
in favour of leasehold enfranchisement, 
but no one proposes to carry it out by 
providing funds by means of Imperial 
credit. The land question would solve 
itself if the principle of “live and 
thrive ”—that rent should only be the 
surplus left after the tenant lived and 
throve—were thoroughly carried out. I 
would warn my hon. Friends from Ire- 
land against accepting this scheme or 
suggesting any other which would in- 
volve Imperial credit. The Government 
realise that the people are coming more 
and more to understand Home Rule, and 
their object in forcing this Bill on Ireland 
is to strengthen their arguments against 
Home Rule by being able to appeal to 
the English people not to give up the 
government of a country of which they 
are practically the mortgagees. I appeal 
to my hon. Friends from Ireland not to 
renounce their birthright for a mess of 
pottage, especially as the mess of pottage 
will go not to the tenants but to the 
landlords. Irish Members ought to mis- 
trust anything offered to them by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham or the Government ; they 
ought to say to the Government, “We 
claim the right to govern ourselves, but 
we do not want your money.” If they 
are offered any species of Local Govern- 
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ment it might be wise to accept it, but 
I hope, in taking it, they will be 
frank and candid, that they take it 
not as a final settlement, but to use 
as a means for obtaining Home Rule. 
It may be a useful means of securing 
that end, the County Councils constituting 
so many branches of the National 
League with a recognised official position. 
If Irishmen adopt this attitude Home Rule 
is absolutely certain. The English Liberal 
- Party has declared itself in favour of 
it, and I ask hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
show any one single reform for which 
that Party ever declared itself that in 
theend has not been carried? If we on 
this side of the House intend to stand 
by the Irish, I submit that the Irish have 
no right and no claim to ask us to incur 
a species of liability direct or indirect in 
respect of the relationships between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland. The scheme 
of the Bill is bad; it is a thoroughly 
treacherous Bill; it puts forward sham 
contingent securities, and it pretends 
that it only involves the expenditure of a 
sum of £33,000,000, whereas a sum of 
£165,000,000 is involved. But even if 
it were the best scheme that could be 
devised by the wit of man, if it were a 
final settlement of the Irish question, 
I should, even if I stood alone in doing 
. 80, oppose it, because I object to the use 
of Imperial credit for such a purpose. 
*(4.3.) Sm WALTER B. BART- 
TELOT (Sussex,.N.W.): I shall not 
endeavour to treat the question, which 
is a most important one, in the same wayas 
has the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down. He has treated it as if he believes 
that the first and only object which the 
Government of the country has is to 
keep itself in power by any means. I 
venture to say that the one object the 
Government have in view in dealing 
with the matter is, if possible, to settle 
this most difficult and dangerous question 
of Land Purchase, as it now exists in 
Ireland. The difficulties which exist 
have been augmented and intensified by 
the very hon. Gentleman with whom the 
hon. Gentleman acts, and by what they 
have done from the time of the Act of 
1870, and especially since the Act of 
1881. I myself opposed that Act at 
every stage. I opposed it because I 
saw in it no final settlement whatever, 
and because I believed that under it the 
landlords would suffer far more than 
Mr. Labouchere 
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they deserved to suffer. Will hon. 
Gentlemen opposite deny that it was the 
opinion of the Government at that time 
that the Act of 1881 would be a 
security to the landlord, and that the 
rent that was left to them when 
the dual ownership was in full play 
would be «bsolutely secured to them? 
Has that been the case? Was not the 
land worth something like 27 years’ 
purchase at that time? What is it 
worth now? I will ask the hon. Gentle- 
man in all sincerity how he would like, 
in any enterprise with which he is 
connected, to have a dual ownership 
forced upon him in that enterprise. How 
would he like to have his profits pulled 
down by others, whose sole endeavour 
would be to make him pay as much as 
possible to their account? I will answer 
that question for the hon. Gentleman, 
because I know there is no man in the 
House who would be less liberal to those 
with whom he has to deal than the hon, 
Gentleman. When I heard the hon. 
Gentleman refer tothe Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I thought the hon.Gentleman 
must have known in his long public life 
that when a statement has been publicly 
refuted and done with it is usual not to 
refer to it,and I think the course taken by 
the hon. Gentleman was neither generous 
nor just. The hon. Gentleman talked about 
the landlord selling off a portion of his 
property. I will put it to any hon. 
Member sitting below the Gangway, if 
he were in the position of many of the 
landlords with large mortgages upon their 
properties, whether he would not like 
to sell off a certain portion of it in order 
to clear off some of the encumbrances, 
and thus enable him to live in respectable 
circumstances and with the honest 
wish to do his duty to those living 
under him on that property which 
he had inherited and which had been 
owned by his family for generations— 
yes, and more than generations—for 
hundreds of years many of these estates 
have been in the possession of one 
family. The great object of the land- 
lords is to get their property cleared and 
be able to live upon it. The question 
raised by the hon. Member for Mayo was 
one which must touch the heart of any 
one who knows the localities and dis- 
tricts referred to. 1 have known these 
districts for many years—perhaps even 
better than many hon. Members opposite. 
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I saw them under the worst circumstances 
which it was possible to conceive— 
namely, in the days of the first famine— 
when I was on duty there, and I said 
that any man’s heart must be made of 
stone if it did not bleed at what was to 
be seen at the time, in the district. I 
appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite. Has 
anything ever been done from that day 
down to the present time in the interests 
of those districts? Both Governments 
have alike neglected that which they 
ought to have done, and have never 
taken account of these districts which 
have made all the disturbances in 
Treland. Whenever there is anything 
wrong in those districts where men are 
generally nearly at the verge of starva- 
tion—when anything of that kind does 
occur, agitation always springs up and 
is taken advantage of for the worst 
purposes. In 1846-7-8 the disturbances 
were very great ; but the district itself 
was in an awful condition, and no one 
will deny that the English people, with 
great generosity, sent over large sums of 
money to assist the people. As to the 
present Bill, I am not in love with it, but 
the one part [like is that part which deals 
with the congested districts, and it ison 
that account I give my support to the 
Second Reading of the Bill. I hope 
the Bill will be much amended in 
Committee. I want to see it made a 
Bill which shall, if possible, be a final 
measure ; and if it is not to be a final 
measure, then I am quite sure it will be 
a mischievous one. If it does not settle 
the question I know we shall have more 
agitation, and perhaps worse agitation 
than we have had before. I think my 
_Yight hon. Friend also in charge of 
the Bill knows that as well as I do; and 
I must say that knowing and feeling that, 
and knowing my right hon. Friend’s 
anxiety to make Ireland prosperous, con- 
tented, and happy, though some may 
deny it, I hope my right hon. Friend 
will accept and put into the Bill such 
amendment as he may think will be 
found effective to make it, at any rate, 
® permanent measure so far as human 
forethought can secure that end. I 
admit the question is a very difficult one, 
and Iam very much struck with the 
remarks made by the hon. Member for 
Mayo. But I certainly did not think 
he was just in his remarks with re- 
gard to the landowners occupying in that 
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part. Ihavein my hand a Return of 
an estate in Mayo; and on that 


estate, ever since 1884, by the action of 
the Land League, not one single farthing 
of rent has been paid to the landlord up 
to 1887. The hon. Member for Mayo 
and his friends cheer that statement. 
But this is a good landlord, and one who 
is anxious to do his duty. Out of 190 
tenants no less than 186 were under £4 
valuation. What has happened? Not 
one single farthing of rent has been paid 
during the timeI have mentioned, but the 
landlord has had to pay all the poor rates, 
which amounted to a‘ very large sum 
the half of the poor rate was only paid 
by the poor tenants. The House will 
nodoubt be astounded tohear thatthe poor 
rates amounted to over 10s. in the £1, 
and not one farthing of rent paid. Let 
hon. Members look at the matter in any 
sense they like, and say whether they 
call that justice as between man and 
man. Looking at the whole case, and 
at the way in which the poor rates are 
paid by many landlords, and how pro- 
perty has been transferred to the tenants, 
it seems only fair that the poor rate 
should be transferred to the tenants, and 
@ proper deduction from the judicial 
rents. That would be a step in the right 
direction, and it would quiet a great num- 
ber of people and give a good effect to the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman. [I recol- 
lect the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford, when the last Act was 
being passed, stating what a good thing 
it would be if the tenant could only 
have the land which he tilled. He gave 
an instance of how he had been to 
Ireland, and had seen where tkat 
was done cottages and land had im-. 
proved, and the people were happy and 
contented in every case. And now the 
right hon. Gentleman is going to vote 
against the Bill which is to scttle the 
whole question, and give the tenants 
more power to get the land than they 
have had in any previous Bill. Looking 
at the way in which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite once dealt with the question, I 
do not think there ought to be any diffi- 
culty made about British credit. I 
know perfectly well it is a difficult ques- 
tion, ‘and an unpopular question ; but, at 
the same time, when any improvement 
is to take place in Ireland—when Ireland 
is to continue to belong to England, as 
we are all determined it shall—when 
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we ought to be prepared to make some 
sacrifice to enable Ireland to place herself 
in a position in which she will be peace- 
able, contented, and happy. As to the 
roposals made by the hon. Member for 
Gork, I thought at first the hon, Gentle- 
man was going to be liberal to 
the Irish landowners, who are | run 
down by everyone unfairly and un- 
justly. There are many in Ireland 
who do their duty as well as those who 
live in this country, and those who do 
so ought to be maintained in that posi- 
tion in Ireland .which they previously 
held. I believe many of these are a 
great benefit and a blessing to the county. 
It is quite evident to any one who has 
heard the debate that the hon, Member 
for Cork consulted neither his Colleagues 
nor the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian with regard to his 
proposals. He evidently thinks that 
with his 85 followers he is master of the 
position, and that he can dictate terms, 
and accordingly he expresses himself in 
the way he has done. I certainly tried 
to master the views enumerated by the 
hon. Gentlemaa, and I was in hopes that 
the landowners were to have some small 
modicum of money to pay off their mort- 
gages. I hoped that the hon. Gentle- 
inan wanted these mortgages to dis- 
appear, and that the landlord would then 
be able to claim what little would be left 
of his own property. But I was dis- 
appointed to hear that the hon. Gentle- 
man proposed a rent reduction of 30 per 
ceut. with a certain modicum to be paid 
to the landlord. I had hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman was really anxious to 
est»blish the landlord firm in his saddle 
in Ireland. But that is contrary to any- 
thing he has ever said before ; indeed, he 
and his Colleagues have wished to get rid 
of the landlords. Then I had to look to 
the other alternative, which was, first, 
reducing the landlords’ rent by 30 per 
cent. after the judicial rent had been 
fixed,and after the reduction made by the 
Act of 1887; and then, after things had 
gone on pleasantly for a year or two, there 
is the unpleasant alternative shadowed 
forth by the hon. Members for Mayo and 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool ofa re- 
pudiation of the obligations of the 
people. So that when another difficulty 
occurs the people will again say to the 
landlord, “ Down with another 30 per 
Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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cent!” until they got.the unfortunate 
landlord into a corner, and prairie value 
will be all he will get for his land. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian thought something of that 
kind might occur, and that was why he 
was anxious to pass his Land Bill of 
1886. In these circumstances, I think, 
the Chief Secretary, being forewarned, 
ought to be forearmed, and that we 
should not have added to his Bill the 
scheme of the Member for Cork, which 
is open to the objection which I have 
stated, and which I think would prove 
prove a cruel one for the landlords. As 
to the scheme of local self-government 
referred to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, that requires most careful 
consideration, and I will only say 
that if,that scheme is passed at the 
present moment—if all the resources 
of Ireland are placed in the hands of 
the County Councils of Ireland—hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, with perhaps the 
best intentions, will be able to mani- 
pulate the County Councils, and things 
will work into their hands certainly very 
much against the interests of the 
landowners, and even perhaps for some 
of the tenants, for whom they profess 
to act. I hope nothing will be done in 
that matter without due consideration ; 
but Iam sure the Chief Secretary has 
done his duty in all matters pertaining 
to Ireland to the best of his ability. 
We have never had a Secretary for 
Ireland who has more earnestly carried 
out his difficult and dangerous task, and 
I hope the House will now concur with 
him and assist him in taking care that 
the present measure which he has 
introduced shall be so amended and car- 
ried that it will be of use and benefit to 
Ireland for many generations, and that 
it will do a great deal in the immediate 
future towards making that country 
contented, prosperous, and happy. I 
believe that when the tenants are in 
such a frame of mind their great desire 
is to be let alone in the position in which 
God has placed them. I shall, on these 
grounds, support this Bill. 

*(4.26.) Mr, PIERCE MAHONY 
(Meath, N.): The hon. Member who 
has just sat down seemed to regard most 
philosophically the idea that the British 
taxpayer will become the owner 
of the land in Ireland, and I should 
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have thought that the _ illustration 
he himself cited of a landlord having to 
pay the poor rate of 10s. in the £1 and 
getting no rent for years would have 
been a warning to him not to be too 
eager to embark in such a speculation. 
What excellent security would the estate 
in question afford! What an admir- 
able property for the British taxpayer to 
lend his money on! After the remark- 
able speech delivered by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham last night, we are in some-. 
what of a difficulty in discussing this 
measure. I think, however, from the 
reception given by the Chief Secretary 
to the criticisms of that speech by the 
Member for Dover, that I am entitled 
now to proceed on the assumption that 
the suggestions of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham will not be 
accepted by the Government, and there- 
fore I contend that this measure will 
take Irish security without the consent 
of the Irish people, that it will be par- 
tial in its operation, will settle nothing, 
and increase the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. My great objection to the Bill is 
that you will commit a gross injustice 
by taking Irish securities without con- 
sulting the Irish people, and against their 
expressed wishes. You are going to take 
from them for a period of five years a sum 
of £40,000 annually, which you have ad- 
mitted the Irish people are justly entitled 
to. Hon. Members opposite are very fond 
of telling us that one of the great causes 
of difficulty in Ireland is the poverty of 
the people. Yet you are taking from 
them for five years £40,000 to which 
they are entitled. That is the generosity 
of the English Government. Then you 
are going to lock up, if necessary, year by 
year £200,000, in addition to which they 
are also justly entitled. You have 
no right to take this money against 
their wishes, not for the benefit of the 
many, but the few. As regards con- 
tingent securities, you talk about 
your responsibilities in Ireland. One of 
your great objections to Home Rule is 
that you cannot relieve yourselves of the 
responsibility of governing in Ireland. 
How are you going, by these contingent 
securities, to accept that responsibility ? 
Kither these contingent securities are 
necessary or they are not. If they are 
not, you have no business to put them 
into the Bill. If they are, then you 
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must admit that there is a possibility of 
their being used; and if they are 
used you incur the responsibility 
of leaving Irish children uneducated 


and Irish lunatics and  paupers 
without support. There are two 
absolutely necessary conditions to 


any scheme of purchase. One is that it 
must be complete, and the second that it 
must be equitable. Both are wanting in 
the present scheme. Personally, I doubt 
whether it is a very wise course, after 
having found that one body of. land- 
lords has done great injury to the country, 
to create another body of landlords as a 
remedy for the evil. However, that is a 
minor point, and one which may be 
practically met by very large con- 
trolling powers over those landlords who 
are to be created. But as regards the 
completeness of the Government's 
scheme, I say it cannot be complete, 
We are entitled to know from the 
Government whether they intend this 
scheme to be a final one, or whether . 
they intend to act on the same lines 
until they have bought out all the land- 
lords in Ireland. I press that point. 
About the circulating fund, I want 
to dispose of that—to get it out of 
the way. We are told that, when the 
£33,000,000 is spent, there will be still 
money available for the purchase of 
land, because the repayments will be 
available for fresh purchases. Hon. 
Members forget that the repayment takes 
place to a very small amount every year 
at compound interest, and that it is 
in the last few years that the real 
repayments take place. Imagine the im- 

ibly favourable circumstance of 
the £33,000,000 being expended this 
year! What would be the _posi- 
tion as regards repayment in 1900? 
A small fraction over £3,000,000 
would have been repaid, with the 
result that you would have killed, or put 
into a state of somnolence for a very 
long period, the goose that laid the 
golden egg. This circulating fund is 
worth nothing for practical purposes ; 
therefore, all you have at the present 
moment is £33,000,000 provided by this 
Bill. I think it’ is admitted that any 
partial scheme of purchase in Ireland 
will lead to great discontent and great 
difficulty. I have here some very weighty 
remarks made by a right hon. Gentle- 
man in whom the Government nan very 
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great confidence. In fact, they credit 
him with a depth of sagacity as 
regards Ireland that they would 
hardly attribute to any other Member 
of the Government. I mean the 
right hon. Gentleman who, in a 24 
hours’ visit to Ireland at the beginning 
of 1886, was able to alter the whole 


policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards Ireland. I _ refer 
to the right hon. Gentleman 


the leader of the House (Mr. W. H. 
Smith). Now, on April 16th, 1886, 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian offered to 
provide £50,000,000 to buy out the 
Irish landlords, the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) spoke as follows :— 


‘¢ By what means is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to distinguish one application from 
another. The purchase must be complete or it 
cannot be carried out at all. If you leave 
portions of Ireland undealt with by the Bil] you 
will leave an interest which will be an object of 
attack, for everyone knows that if there is 
anything unpopular in Ireland with the dis- 
tressed classes it is that which is prosperous and 
successful. I doubt very much the wisdom of 
introducing this apple of discord.’’ 


If you were going to introduce an apple 
of discord by proposing to give 
£50,000,000 for land purchase in 1886, 


I should like some explanation as to how: 


the smaller sum of £33,000,000 to be 
given in 1890 is going to escape the 
description of being an “Apple of dis- 
cord.” We are entitled to know why 
the Government have changed their 
minds upon this point. If I am told that 
they have not changed their minds, and 
that they intend to go on until they 
have completed land purchase, we 
are entitled to ask how they 
intend to go on. The Chief Secre- 
tary said the Bill will put no 
burden on the British taxpayer, 
because he has got, in the securities 
which are to be taken under the powers 
of; the Bill, the exact amount which 
will guarantee the repayment of the 
£33,000,000. But that amount will not 
settle the question of land purchase. 
What are you going to do after it is 
spent? Where are you going to get the 
rest. of the money? There is no Irish 
security left for it; you must go to the 
British taxpayer. If that is your position, 
I think it is your bounden duty to say so 
now, and not to leave the difficulty to 
some future Government. The right 
Mr. Pierce Mahony 
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hon. Gentleman knows that there ig 
great difficulty in this matter, that it 
will lead to a reduction of rent, and that 
it will be the cause of agitation. That is: 
clear from his own observations in 
introducing the Bill. He said that so 
large a reduction as from £107 to £68: 
may, and will, produce considerable diffi- 
culty on adjoining estates where purchase 
may have taken place. Therefore, he 
proposes that for the space of five years 
the reduction shall not be quite so large. 
What is to happen when those five 
years are over? We will have a. 
state of things which will produce 
considerable difficulty on adjoining 
estates. Therefore, by his own con-. 
fession the right hon. Gentleman is only 
legislating for a period of five years, and! 
after that five years there will be, accord- 
ing to his own showing, difficulty and 
danger on the adjoining estates. Now, 
Sir, the Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
alluded to the Bill of 1886, and told us: 
we ought to be grateful to the Unionist 
Party for having saved the tenants of’ 
Ireland from having a great burden 
thrown on their shoulders. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for- 
Mid Lothian in 1886 made a distinction 
between the gross and net rent, and the 
landlord was only to receive 20 years’ 
purchase on the net rent, and the result 
of that would have been that whereas. 
the tenant would have paid £80 a year,. 
the Irish State would only have had to 
pay to the British State £60 or £64 a 
year on the loan, and the difference 
between these two sums would have 
gone to the direct benefit of the Irish 
taxpayer, and it would have formed an 
absolute security to the British taxpayer. 
Before the British taxpayer could lose a 
single farthing the Irish State would 
have been able to give the Irish tenanta 
reduction varying from 36 to 40 per 
cent., and still have been able to pay 
the whole of its debt to the British State. 
But the Chancellor: of the Exchequer 
seems to have forgotten the further pro-. 
tection afforded by Clause 15 of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
Bill. That clause directed the Land 
Commissioners to take into account the 
circumstances of every holding, and not to- 
advance 20 years’ purchase unless they 
thought there was security. Before 
that Act came into operation, the Land 
Commissioners would have realised the- 
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fall in prices which has prevented them 
giving 20 years’ purchase under the 
Ashbourne Act. We are told that the 
terms of purchase are comparatively 
unimportant, because the whole thing is 
based on freedom of contract. We have 
heard of freedom of contract until we 
are sick. Why, if freedom of contract 
existed in Ireland the Act of 1881 
was of gross robbery and injustice. 
An hon. Gentleman opposite says 
that that was an act of gross 
robbery. If that is so, in the name 
of common sense and honesty why 
did he support the present Govern- 
ment in extending the principle of that 
Act ; because he supported the exten- 
sion of the Act of 1881? Talk about 
freedom of contract! Not only did 
freedom of contract not exist in the past, 
but even at present it does not exist in 
regard to land purchase in Ireland. I 
have here the Official Returns to 
November 30, 1889. They refer only to 
the Land Purchase Department up to that 
date. There were 2,188 cases in which the 
Commissioners refused to sanction the 
terms. which the landlord and tenant had 
come to. We do not know their reasons 
in all these cases; but we do know their 
reasons in 743 cases, because in those 
cases the tenants had agreed voluntarily 
by freedom of contract to pay to the 
landlords £362,790, and the Land Com- 
missioners refused to sanction the terms 
thus voluntarily arrived at; but they 
subsequently sanctioned. them on an 
alteration of the terms from £362,000 
to £302,000. These were all cases 
of small tenancies, taking the average. 
In those 743 cases, by some means 


or another, the landlords had been | P? 


able to compel the tenants to agree 
to pay £60,000 more for the farms 
than they were worth—ah ! but it means 
more than that, for the present Attorney 
General for Ireland, in his wish to prove 
the largeness of the security, said— 
“Everybody knows in Ireland that in a 
Jarge number of cases the interest of the 
tenant exceeded the interest of the landlord.” 
For my part, I am satisfied if the House 
will accept the proposition that in all 
cases of dual ownership the tenant has 
a real property of some value. As it is, 
when the Land Commissioners send their 
valuers, they value the whole property 
as they find it, including the tenant's 
improvements, as well as the landlord’s 
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interest ; therefore, in these 743 cases the 
tenants have been compelled voluntarily 
to agree to pay for the landlords’ 
property £60,000 more than the 
landlords and tenant’s property com- 
bined is worth. Is not that evidence 
of compulsion? If it is not I do: not 
know what would be. If these men do 
not pay, or cannot pay, do you not think 
the feeling of the rest of the Irish people 
would be with them? Yet, if they do 
not pay, what is the next thing? Their 
interest has to be sold. The Report of 
the Irish Land Commission for the 
year ending August, 1887, refers to the 
cases of tenants who purchased under 
the Church Act, and who had a sense 
of wrong upon their minds, and whom 
their neighbours believed to have been 
unfairly treated. This is what they say— 


“There has been some increase also in 
arrears due by tenant purchasers, and here we 
think it our daty to bring under the notice of 
your Excellency the very significant fact that 
in cases where we have been obliged to take 
legal proceedings against such purchasers we 
have been able, in hardly a single instance, to 
effect a sale of a purchaser's interest against his 
will. As one example of the difficulties we 
have to contend with, we mention the follow- 


ing case in the County of Louth. A purchaser . 


and mortgagor who owed 12 half-yearly 
instalments was evicted from his farm after 
all attempts at compromise had failed. The 
farm was then set up for sale by us, and we 
were obliged to buy it in, as the sale was boy- 
cotted. ‘Ihe farm still remains on our hands, 
though it is a very desirable piece of land, 
close to the town of Ardee, and in addition to 
heavy costs and expenses which we have 
already incurred we have now to pay @ care. 
taker to take charge of the property. The 
certainty that we have felt that a similar 
result would follow whenever we endeavoured 
to effect a sale of lands of which we had dis- 
ssessed the purchaser for non-payment of 
his liabilities has seriously embarrassed us.”’ 

So that not only had the British tax- 
payer to lose his money advanced for 
buying the property, but he had to pay 
a caretaker to look after the property. 
I think I have shown that, under the 
existing system, there are cases in which 
pressure is brought to bear on the tenants 
to induce them to make unfair bargains 
in the purchase of their improvements, 
When the Ashbourne Act was being 
extended two years ago I tried to get 
the Chief Secretary. to accept an Amend- 
ment which would prevent the tenant 
having to buy his own improvements. I 
was then told that it was impossible 
that such an Amendment could be 
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worked ; but now the right hon. Gentle- 
man has put a clause in this Bill which 
shows that in certain cases what I pro- 
posed can be done. He will deal with 
cases in which there is an agreement 
between landlord and tenant that the 
Land Commissioners shall fix the price, 
but he will not meet the cases 
in which no agreement is come t, 
nor where under unjust pressure the 
tenant is induced to make an 
unfair bargain. What is the state of 
things now? There are at the present 
moment in Ireland about 18,000 
persons who were formerly tenants, but 
are sono longer, and are merely care- 
takers. Does the House realise the 
position of these men, who cannot legally 
get back the possession of their farms 
. except they can agree with their land- 
lords? Are they in a position to make a 
free bargain? Will not the temptation 
to make an unjust bargain be too great 
for them? You say we cannot blow hot 
and cold at the same time by saying the 
terms are too favourable to the landlord 
and too unfavourable to the tenant ; but 
I say that that is not the case. There 
are substantial tenants in Ireland who 
can well take care of themselves; but 
there are numerous small tenants who 
are not in that position, but who are 
encumbered by unjust arrears and who 
are not able to take care of themselves 
in the same way. When you say that 
those tenants who are more favourably 
circumstanced than others would not 
join in repudiation, I ask are you sure of 
that? Have you read the history of 
Tipperary, where men have gone out and 
left property amounting to thousands of 
pounds rather than pay a compara- 
tively small sum to the Member for 
South Hunts which would help him in 
his warfare against their fellow tenants 
in Cork. I may add that I served on 
the Commission for the relief of distress 
in the congested districts of Ireland. 
I listened with great interest to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) on the subject of the 
congested districts. The hon: Member 
speaks on this subject with an authority 
and knowledge that I cannot pretend to, 
and he has the confidence of the poor 
people of the congested districts, which 
the Government lack. In these districts 
there is an amount of distrust and sus- 
picion of the Government that is not 
Mr. Pierce Mahony 
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equalled in any other part of Ireland 
owing to past misgovernment. Right 
hon. Gentlemen claim our consideration 
for this portion of the Bill, but what is 
it going to do for the conjrested districts? 
They could not do anything without 
funds, and the Bill did not profess to 
find funds for carrying out public works 
or improvements in these districts except 
some merely nominal in amount. The 
money provided by the Chief Secretary 
was not for the purpose of improving the 
districts, but for the purpose of protect- 
ing the British taxpayer, and that money 
is to be provided from a purely Irish 
source. If you desire to do anything to 
promote the industrial prosperity of these 
districts you must devote your attention 
mainly to the fishing industry, and you 
cannot develop the fishing on the West 
Coast unless you build several good and 
safe harbours, and you have no funds pro- 
vided in the Bill for thatpurpose. The peo- 
ple also require boats of considerable size 
but there are no funds provided for that 
purpose. I have heard it said that the 
people on the West Coast are not capable 
of using large boats, but that is not true. 
Before the famine they had large boats. 
The people of the Island of Arran had 
several large boats which they used with 
skill; but during the years of terrible 
trial and distress, these boats were lost. 
If they could be restored, there is no 
doubt that the fishing industry could 
again be prosecuted successfully. As to 
migration, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
scoff and sneer at the idea; but do they 
realise the peculiar condition of man 

parts of Mayo? I know a district 8 or 10 
miles from the town of Westport, where 
the people are living on patches of re- 
claimed bog, and where, a few years ago, 
we had to start public works in order 
to save the population from starva- 
tion. Well, in spite of the miserable: 
condition of these people, there was, close- 
at hand, a large tract of land of ok 
better quality than that they endeavoured 
to exist upon which was going back to a 
state of nature and barrenness for want 
of tillage. Surely migration could be 
effected in this district to advantage ; 
and there are other instances of a like 
nature I could mention if it were neces- 
sary. In conclusion, I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland if he will deign to listen to a 
remark from one of the rank and file of 
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‘the Irish Party; to answer me two 


questions at some later stage ; first, what 
right he considers the Government have 
in a matter affecting Ireland alone to take 
Irish taxation for a benefit of a section 
of the people against the declared wish 
of the vast majority of the taxpayers of 
Ireland ; and, secondly, is this intended 
to be the final settlement of the land 
question in Ireland? Is this Bill the 
beginning and the end, or is there 
another Bill behind it? If it is not a 
final settlement, then, having taken by 
force all the Irish securities to provide 
for this Bill, how is he going to find. the 
money for the final settlement without 
coming to the British taxpayer? I ask 
him as a matter of honour and consis- 
tency to make that clear and unmistake- 
able to the House, and to say whether it 
is intended at some future time to come 
directly to the British taxpayer for 
further powers, and not to try and- 
shelter himself behind the sham argut 
ment that this Bill does not really rest 
on British security. 


*(5.9.) Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER 
or WORKS (Mr. Ptvnker, Dublin 
University): I shall only ask the House 
to give me its indulgence for a 
short time whilst I endeavour to 
explain, in a very general way, the 
reason why I intend to give my 
hearty support to this measure ; and in 
doing so I shall ask the leave of the 
House to speak, not so much as a 
Member of the Government to which I 
have the honour to belong, but rather 
as an Irishman anxious for the wel- 
fare of my countrymen, and as a 
Representative of a section of the 
community, especially in the South- 
West of Ireland, who have not much 
representation otherwise in this House. 
I could not expect the House to listen 
to me were I to pretend to examine all 
the objections which have been raised 
to this measure; but I desire to call 
attention to the extraordinary fact that 
hardly any two hon. Members on the op- 
posite side of the House have based their 
opposition to the Bill upon the same 
ground. The right hon. Member for the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
G. Trevelyan), who spoke first on 
behalf of the English Opposition, 
said that he should be in favour 
of any measure that would enable 
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substantial tenants to purchase their 
holdings, while the hon. Member for 
Cork, who spoke first on behalf of the Irish 
Opposition, asserted that such tenants 
are well able to take care of themselves, 
and that he would give such facilities 
only to the smaller occupiers. Other 
hon. Members declare that the tenants 
will not avail themselves of the unattrac- 
tive terms offered by the Bill, while 
others, again, assert that there will be a 
rush to participate in those advantages, 
which will be followed by general re- 
pudiation on the part of the tenants, 
Then it is also said that only good land- 
lords will sell their estates under the 
provisions of the Bill, while, on the other 
hand, it is complained that the good land- 
lords will have no chance of selling 
under the Government proposal. It is 
further alleged that this Bill should be 
resisted because it is an insidious at- 
tempt to wean the Irish people from their 
adhesion to Home Rule ; while, on the 
other hand, it is with equal confidence 
boasted that the more independent you 
make the tenant as a peasant proprietor, 
the more admirable a Nationalist he 
becomes. Then it is said that 
£33,000,000 is too much to provide ; 
while, on the other hand, it is insisted that 
that sum is not half enough. These 
objections, therefore, are inconsistent 
and mutually destructive of each other. 
Yet all these objectors are, or have been, 
ardent advocates of some scheme of land 
purchase for Ireland. Again, the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), supported by “ patriotic fibre ”— 
as he described it—said we ought not, 
under any circumstances, to make any 
advance upon British creditforthecreation 
of a. peasant proprietor; and, finally, 
what struck me most of all was that the 
fhon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
intimated to the House that he was dis- 

d very much to doubt whether it 
would be a good thing to establish peasant 
proprietors in Ireland, because that would 
be establishing a new class of Irish land- 
lords. Well, I am under the impression 
that the hon. Member himself is either 
a purchaser or a seller under the Ash- 
bourne Act. 

*Mr. MAHONY : I purchased a small 
farm from my brother, who had sold 
his property to the rest of the tenants 
in a certain district, and as I happened 
to hold a farm I also purchased. 
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*Mr. PLUNKET: The hon. Member 
must not imagine I am charging him 
with any offence ; but it struck me as a 
strange thing that this throwing doubt 
on the general policy of the Act should 
come almost alone from the hon. Gentle- 
man who has himself availed of the pro- 
visions of a similar measure. 

*Mr. MAHONY: Under the original 
Act before coercion. 

*Mr. PLUNKET: There have besides 
been two or three suggestions of alterna- 
tive schemes; but it occurrs to me,as I 
believe it will tomany outside the House, 
that opposition of this kind is not of a 
very formidable character. There is con- 
fusion in the camp and conflict within 
the ranks of our assailants, and if those 
who have put forward these various ob- 
jections and different schemes should 
succeed in all getting together in one 
Lobby, they will form for the moment a 
co iweries of atoms ; but it does not follow 
that their attitude and conduct will 
amount to a solid, consistent, or strong 
opposition to the measure which is now 
before the House. For myself, I support 
this Bill because I believe, in the first 
place, that it will be of great advantage 
to all classes cf the Irish people. It will 
he so, because, as far as it goes, it will 
mark great progress in the direction of 
getting rid of the conflict between land- 
- lords andtenants, which hasever been such 
a hindrance to the prosperity of the one 
great industry of Ireland. It will release 
the country from the trouble and shame 
that have been brought upon it for a long 
time, and recently in an acute form, by 
the conflicts between landlords and 
tenants. That has always been, as all 
who have spoken. or written on the 
history of Ireland agree, the one great 
source of difficulty and danger in 
Ireland. But if that source of 
difficulty and danger was great in 
former times, how much __ greater 
has it become since the passing 
of the Land Actof 1881. Whatever the 
m>rits or demerits of that Act may be, 
which is a question I will not enter into 
at this moment, the Act of 1881 
created dual ownership in two persons 
wi) must have opposite interests and 
objects. The situation was summed up 
in a single phrase by Lord Dufferin, when 
he said that the Land Act of 1881 was 
an attempt to put two men into one bed 
under one blanket ; one mn was sure to 
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kick away at the other until he has ° 


succeeded in kicking him on to 
the floor, and tkus_ securing the 
whole bed and blanket to himself. 
A broader ground on which [ 
myself would advocate the adoption of 
the Bill, even if much greater risk and 
difficulty were involved in it, is that it 
will help to modify the political dead- 
lock in which we are fixed from 
the present social condition of Ireland. 
I am not now going to argue fully a 
matter of such immediate controversy, 
as the effect which the creation of a 
large number of peasant proprietors is 
likely to have on the Home Rule 
movement. The hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) says that he is confident 
that the Bill will strengthen the Home 
Rule movement. But I remember 
that at the commencement of the Land 
League agitation those who invented it 
declared that they had found it neces- 
sary, in order to induce the Irish people 
to take an active and energetic part in 
it, to use the land question as a steam- 
engine in order to drag along the 
national question. It has occurred to me 
that if the land question were settled 
and the steam-engine were thus un- 
hooked, the speed of the train might 
slacken, and before long it might come 
to a standstill. Setting that aside, 
however, I am convinced that so long 
as the minds of the Irish people are 
agitated in regard to a great predominant 
interest like the land question, it is 
impossible to carry on a system of self- 
government, at all events of representa- 
tive government by political parties ; for 
so long as this question is open it is 
in vain to appeal to the tenant-farmers 
upon any other subject of public im- 
portance whatever. The Irish people 
are consolidated by that question, and 
progress must be retarded for all 
other reforms until that controversy 
is eliminated from the discussion 
of public affairs. I advocate this 
measure also in the interests of the 
tenant. Whatever may be said by those 
who represent them in this House, I 
believe the tenantry of Ireland do take a 
most keen and deep interest in the success 
of some such scheme of Land Purchase. 
The zeal and energy with which tenants 
have thrown themselves into the experi- 
ments which have been already made is 
a sufficient confirmation of what I say. 
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The master passion of every Irish tenant 
is the absolute possession of the land on 
which he was born. All this was acknow- 
ledged by the right hon. Member for the 
Bridgeton Division when, speaking for 
the Government of 1884, he said— 


‘Tne Government earnestly believed that 
the social and political state of Ireland was 


such that there never was a country in the. 


_ world in which it was more important that 
those who tilled the land should also own it.’’ 


Great success has attended the measures 
that have been already passed with this 
purpose. In almost every instance in 
which tenants have been made owners 
there has been seen a most marked 
improvement in their condition. There 
have been signs of contentment and 
prosperity in their homes, and there has 
been peace in their localities. And now, 
Sir, let us look at it from the Irish 
landlords’ point of view. Their position 
at the present time is one of extreme 
difficulty and danger. For many years 
abuse has been heaped upon them— 
mark you, not upon the bad ones only, 
but upon the Irish landlords as a class, 
and they have been singled out and 
marked down for destruction as a class 
for a well-defined political purpose. Of 
course | do not deny that there have been 
landlords whose conduct I should be the 
last to defend, but they have always 
formed a small minority among the 
landlords of Ireland, and here to 
day I claim for that body, as a 
whole, that whenever their conduct has 
been brought under the review of any 
fair and impartial tribunal they have 
through the ordeal scatheless. 

e may be sure that we have heard the 
worst that can be said. Vigilant eyes 
are ever on the watch. Every error, 
great and small, has been paraded on the 
political stage and dragged under the 
limelight of public opinion. Their con- 
duct during the famine time has been de- 
scribed as that of ogres and monsters. 
It has somehow or other been made a 
charge against the landlords that they 
were responsible for that awful calamity 
when for two years the food of the 
people rotted in the ground. I will 
not defend them in words of my 
own. Let me read to the House 
what was said of them in New Ireland 
by Mr. A. M. Sullivan, than whom no 
one was better able to speak on this 
subject with knowledge and authority— 
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“The conduct of the Irish landlords through- 
out the famine period has been variously 
described and has been, I believe, generally 
condemned. I consider the censure visited on. 
them too sweeping. I hold it to be in somo 
respects cruelly unjust.” 
Then, after condemning many of the 
landlords individually, and especially 
the absentees, and referring to cases of 
heartless conduct on their part “here 
and there,” he continues— 

‘¢ But granting all that has to be entered on 
the dark debtor side, the overwhelming balance 
is the other way. The bulk of the resident 
Irish landlords manfully did their best in that 
dread hour. No adequate tribute has ever 
been paid to the memory of those Irish land- 
lords, and they were men of every party and 
creed, who perished martyrs to duty in that 
awful time ; who did not fly the plague-reeking 
workhouse or fever-tainted court. Their 
names would make a goodly roll of honour. 
If they did too little compared with what the 
landlord class in England would have done in 
a similar case, it was because little was in their 

wer. The famine found most of the resident 
ate gentry of Ireland on the brink of ruin. 
They were heritors of estates heavily over: 
weighted with the debts of a bygone genera- 
tion. Broad lands and lordly mansions were 
held by them on settlements and conditions that 
allowed small scope for the exercise of indivi- 
dual liberality. ‘To these landlords the failure 
of one year’s rental receipts meant mortgage, 
foreclosure, andjhopeless ruin. Yet cases might 
be named by the score in which such men 
scorned to avert by pressure on their suffering 
tenantry the fate they saw impending over 
themselves, They ‘ went down with the ship.’”’ 
This is the impartial summing up of a 
man who, if ever there was one, was the 
tenant’s friend, and who, from per- 
sonal experience, knew well the 
history of that time. For a while after 
the famine better and happier fortunes 
came upor Ireland, and prosperity 
seemed determined to return to the 
country. I remember that all classes 
were full of brighter hopes for the 
future. The relations of landlords and 
tenants greatly improved, and just before 
the year 1879 the number of evictions 
had fallen to something like one- 
fortieth what they had been in the 
famine time. 1 will not quote the 
Reports of Commissions, lest I should 
be told they were, more or less, 
landlords’ Commissions; but I will 
quote the words of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
who, in introducing the Land Bill of 
1881, referred to the Report of the Bess- 
borough Commission, which he said was, 
“certainly not deficient in popular 
sympathies.” He also said :— 
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“We do not think it just to propose legisla- 
tion on this great matter on the ground, 
whether express or implied, of great misconduct 
on the part of the landlords of Ireland. On the 
contrary, as a rule, they have stood their trial, 
and they have been, as a rule, acquitted.” 
Again, in 1886, the right hon. Gentleman 
brought in his Land Purchase Bill, and 
said that he had to frame an indictment 
against the Irish landlords, but he 
added— 


*T frame that indictment against many in the 
past, but against few, 1 hope, in the present.” 


It was upon that judgment of the action 
of the Irish landlords of this generation 
that the right hon. Gentleman framed 
those two great proposals he made for the 
settlement of the Irish land question. 
But arguing this Session in the Debate 
on the Parnell Commission the right 
hon. Gentleman said the large reduc- 
tions of rent had forced to his mind a 
different conviction and conclusion ; and 
yet only the other day the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division said that the landlords in Ire- 
land had no right to complain if they 
had had their rents cut down, because 
the reductions had been much larger in 
the case of the English landlords. We 
may be told that the English landlords 
made reductions voluntarily, whereas 
the Irish landlords were compelled by 
Act of Parliament to reduce their rents. 
What I have to say is, that from the 
time the Land League was instituted it 
was not possible for the Irish landlords 
to make reductions in a friendly spirit 
in any place where the Land League had 
the power to prevent them. The object 
of the Land Leaguers was not to make 
the landlord system tolerable, but to 
make it intolerable, in order that it might 
be abolished. Conciliation between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland was made 
impossible. The door was shut in the 
face of any attempt on the part of the 
landlord to come to terms withhistenants. 
Iam sorry to detain the House so long 
upon this subject, but the Irish landlords 
have but few Representatives in this 
House, and as they have been so roughly 
used in recent times, it is not, I think, 
unfair that I should defend them. | 
am glad to say that in many parts of 
Treland it was not in the power of 
agitators or anyone else to step in be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and that in 
those parts of the country there have 
Mr. Plunket 
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always been, and there still continue to 
be, happy and friendly relations between 
landlord and tenant. There is only one 
other accusation that is hurled at the 
heads of the Irish landlords that I want 
to refer to. The right hon. gentleman 
the Member for Derby, who has lately 
made himself a pastmaster in the art of 
denouncing the Irish landlords, says that 
now the English Garrison want to aban- 
don their posts and carry off the plunder. 
Sir, there is no ground or founda- 
tion whatever for such an accusation, and 
I challenge the right hon. Gentleman to 
produce any warrant for it. The great 
landlords of Ireland who have been in 
the position to sell their estates to their 
tenants have not left the country, and 
they have declared over and over again, 
both in. speeches and in resolutions 
which they have agreed to at the meet- 
ings of the Association that represents 
them, that their desire is to remain in 
the country, and that the ground upon 
which they support this Bill is, as stated 
by Lord Waterford the other day, that 
although there is much in the Bill that, 
is injurious and destructive of their 
interests, they regard the measure as a 
great statesmanlike measure for the im- 
provement of the general condition of 
the country. They desire to live in their 
own homes, amongst their own people, 
and they desire to live on more happy 
and friendly terms than in the past. 
While they recognise the injury which, 
in many instances, this Bill must work, 
they realise the desperate position in 
which they have been placed. Their 
property has been reduced enormously 
in its value to them by a reckless agita- 
tion, and rendered absolutely tinsaleable 
by the agency of boycotting, as the 
hon. Member for East Mayo boasted the 
other night, and they are, at the same 
time, threatened by the Party oppos:te 
with measures for further reducing their 
rents—measures which the same Party 
only a few years ago declared to be 
unjust and indefensible in principle, and 
which will almost annihilate what 
remains of the landlord’s property. 
They have been accused, on false testi- 
mony, on reckless exaggeration and 
monstrous falsehood; they have been 
sentenced to an unjust sentence, and 
now they are to be “left for execu- 
tion” by right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who have placed them in this position 
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of difficulty and peril the Act of 
1881 — the Act by which those right 
hon. Gentlemen promised that what 
property remained to them should be 
absolutely secured tothem. Speaking in 
my capacity of an Irish Member, I wish to 
say I cannot hide from myself the fact 
that some, at least, of the landlords 
of Ireland may be exposed to consider- 
able injury by some of the provisions of 
this measure, but I feel very confident 
that if Amendments to such clauses of 
the Bill should be prdposed not incon- 
sistent with its principles—not inconsis- 
tent with what is right and reasonable, 
this House will listen to such arguments 
as may be advanced in support of them 
in a spirit of fairness and justice to this 
unhappy class of men. There is only 
one other subject on which I wish to 
make an observation, and it is the 
proposals with regard to the congested 
districts. Though I listened with ad- 
miration, as I often do, to the eloguence— 
the somewhat volcanic eloquence—of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo, 
I must say that when he came to 
deal with that part of the Bill 
which affects more particularly his own 
constituents and those parts of the 
country which lie close to the con- 
stituency he represents, I heard with 
great regret the tone in which he spoke. 
Whatever you may think of the relations 
of landlord and tenant in other parts of 
Treland, however much you may be 
heated by Party debate and Party passion, 
is it not worth while for Irishmen on 
both sides to lay aside such feelings and 
prejudices in the presence of the problem 
which is here brought before us? This 
is the first honest and great attempt that 
has ever been made to deal with this 
part, the saddest part, of the Irish social 
problem. Whatever may be the prosperity 
of the rest of Ireland, there is always 
a certain amount of distress, if not exist- 
ing, at all events hovering over the 
parts of the country which are called the 
congested districts. I have spent a great 
deal of my life in some portions of the 
congested districts of the West of Ireland. 
The people who live there are, in good 
seasons, a light-hearted and happy people. 
They live in wonderful contentment, 
notwithstanding the hard circumstances 
of their case ; but whenever a time of 
distress falls upon Ireland, when the 
seasons are unfavourable, when the food 
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of the people fails, then there comes a 
cry of agony and great distress from 
that desolate part of the island, 
there comes a cry like the hollow 
hopeless sound of .the waves when 
they break upon the inhospitable rocks. 
of the coast—a wail of misery and 
despair. There is no subject in the 
whole range of Irish social and political 
history so sad and so difficult to deal with 
as the question of these congested 
districts. The Government of the 
present day have, at all events, en- 
deavoured to face this state of things, 
and I appeal to the House whether- 
it would not be better for the hon. 
Member for East Mayo to apply his. 
great ability and knowledge of the case- 
in assisting the Government, if he can, 
to deal with this awful or terrible 
difficulty, rather than to heap contempt 
upon them and to throw every possible 
obstacle in the way of their solving the- 
problem. 

Mr. DILLON : That is exactly what I 
expressed a readiness to do, 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I am extremely 
glad now to learn that I misunder- 
stood the hon. Gentleman, and if he 
will really go into this business. 
with us he will find there is not 
a Member on this side of the House- 
who is not as eager as he is to help the 
congested districts in their difficulties. 
And now, before I sit down, I venture 
to congratulate my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secre on the duty which 
has fallen to him, and the great oppor- 
tunity, the great and well-deserved and 
well-earned opportunity, which he has. 
achieved for dealing with the Irish land 
question. Two tasks the present Go- 
vernment undertook when they accepted 
office, besides, of course, the mainten- 
ance of the legislative union between 
the two countries. The one was to 
restore order in Ireland, to establish the- 
sovereignty of the law of the Queen,. 
and to make safe and sure what we con-. 
sidered was then wanting in many places. 
—individual liberty. But the second task 
was to do something by practical 
legislation for the material prosperity of 
Ireland. My right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary has, in my judgment, 
with extraordinary ability and courage 


‘and industry achieved almost completely 


the first task we undertook to perform. 
Save in a few ani isolated parts of 
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Ireland where the wretched land war 
is still waged, peace, order, liberty and 
respect for law have been restored, 
restored far faster than I—though I 
know something of the country and of 
its history—believed to be possible. 
But now it is, I am sure, a great 
pleasure and satisfaction to him to turn 
from that task, which, however 
necessary, must be for all public men 
a painful task, and standing on the 
firm ground which he has won by the 
policy which he has hitherto pursued, 
-and following up some smaller efforts 
which he made last year and the year 
before to advance the material prosperity 
~of Ireland, to propose to’ this House and 
-this country and to the Irish people a 
measure for improving the Land Tenure 
of Ireland, a measure to deal with the 
great historic difficulty, that which has 
been so often the cause of the ruin 
-and shame of Ireland in former times, a 
measure to give to the one great industry 
of that country the means of going 
happily forward on a prosperous course. 
These ends, I believe, will be toa great 
extent achieved by this Bill if only it is 
accepted and carried out in the same 
-Spirit as actuates those who are offering 
this “enormous boon,” as it has been 
truly called, to the people of my native 
land. 

*(6.0.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Brad- 
ford, Central): I think I reflect the 
-opinion of all hon, Members when I say 
we always listen with pleasure to 
speeches from the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Plunket), and only regret that he 
-does not more often speak in the House 
upon these subjects, with which he is so 
familiar. I listened to his speech just 
now with peculiar interest, for I could 
not but re-call the day, when, not so 
many years ago, he and I sat on the 
same Committee on the subject of Land 
Purchase in Ireland, and the right hon. 
‘Gentleman occupied a very different 
position in reference to this subject. I 
have no desire to refer to what took 
place on that occasion, but I confess I 
was curious to learn by what process the 
right hon. Gentleman had persuaded 
himself of the expediency of supporting a 
measure so far in advance of anything he 
then contemplated. As I understand, from 
the speech just delivered, the right hon. 
“Gentleman has been mainly influenced 
‘by the passing of the Land Act of 1881, 

Mr, Plunket 


{COMMONS} 
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(Ireland) Bill. 
and the creation of dual ownership under 
that Act. Now, for my part, I have 
been influenced in a contrary direction 
by that Act. It has always appeared to 
me that, since the passing of that Act, it 
has become less important than before 
that a peasant proprietary should be 
established in Irelandon a very large scale 
by means of advances of English capital. 
It appears to me that the Act of 1881 
gave to the Irish tenants an enormous 
boon by conferring security of tenure, 
judicial rents, and complete protection for 
their improvements. It has been said 
that the dual ownership created under 
that Act is a false and dangerous position, 
and one which ought to be got rid of. 
But may I remind the House that dual 
ownership is not an unfamiliar condition 
of things. It exists in many parts of 
Europe, and it exists in India, and even 
in Ireland it was not created by the Act 
of 1881. It practically existed in a part 
of Ireland before the Act was passed, and 
was known as the “Ulster custom,” and 
the Act of 1881 only had the effect of 
giving statutory sanction to that custom, 
and of extending it to the whole of Ire- 
land. It has long existed in the North 
of Ireland, and the agricultural pros- 
perity which has existed there, as dis- 
tinguished from the other parts of the 
island, is undoubtedly due to the fact 
of the existence of dual ownership there. 
Since the passing of the Act it appears 
to me to be vastly less important from 
an economic point of view to use State 
capital for the purpose of creating indi- 
vidual ownership of tenant farmers 
on a very large scale. I cannot regard 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken as the Representative of the 
Irish landlords. They have their Re- 
presentatives from the North of Ireland, 
who, so far, have not spoken a single 
word in favour of the Bill. The right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
has grossly exaggerated the numbers 
of the minority in Ireland, and there is 
not the slightest proof that any consider- 
able proportion of them are in favour of 
the Bill. It is well known there isa 
very great difference of opinion, even 
among the landlord class, with regard to 
the proposals of the Government, man 

of the landlords thinking, and wi 

good reason, that the Bill, if passed, 
will ultimately bring about the 
extinction of their class in Ireland. 
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At all events,. there is the gravest 
differences of opinion, and the principal 
organ of the class, the Dublin Hapress, 
is a vehement opponent of this Bill. 
Even among the tenants in the North of 
Ireland, a very sensible section of the 
minority, there is to be observed a 
considerable difference of opinion as to 
the expediency of the measure, and, so 
far as I know, at meetings held among 
Ulster tenants, the conclusions arrived 
at are that the Bill is unsatisfactory as it 
stands, and can only be made satisfactory 
to their interests by being made universal 
and compulsory in its application. The 
hon. Member for Fulham appears to 
think that those who have advocated 
moderate schemes in the direction of 
creating a peasant proprietary are bound 
to support the present Bill in all its 
extreme proposals. For my part, I 
protest against that doctrine. I have 
never been in favour of the total abolition 
of landlordism. The discussion of this 
Bill has been complicated and em- 
barrassed by the number of alternative 
schemes which have been suggested. 
Suggestions have been made by the hon. 
Member for Cork, the hon. Member for 
Mayo, and the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham. The hon. Member for 
Cork has proposed a scheme limited to 
tenants below £50 rental. He suggests 
that their rents should be fined down to 
the extent of 50 per cent. by means of 
advances to their landlords, out of which 
their mortgages could be reduced. The 
scheme has much to recommend it 
in preference to that of the Government. 
It has, at all events, the great advantage 
of restricting the proposal to the smaller 
tenants, and it is to these and not to the 
larger tenants I have always considered 
any proposal of the kind should be ex- 
tended. There is no more reason for 
extending that boon to large tenants in 
Ireland than to similar tenants in 
England. Without committing myself 
to the details of the scheme of the hon. 
Member for Cork, which are not fully 
developed, I will say it offers some very 
great advantages. It has the element of 
finality. It would not leave the Govern- 
ment face to face with a large body of 
small debtors, as the landlords will be 
primarily responsible, and would collect 
the interest due. The scheme would 
have the enormous advantage of the 
assent of the Irish Representatives. The 
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scheme has been put forward as a com-- 
pulsory measure; it would, therefore, 
exhaust the whole of the advance which 
the Government think it safe to propose. 
I will only say that, as part of a settle- 
ment of the Home Rule Question, it is. 
eminently worthy of consideration, and 
every way preferable to the scheme of 
the Government. Then we have had 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham. In his 
speech the right hon. Gentleman practi- 
cally admitted all the many objections. 
which have been urged on this side of’ 
the House to the measure of the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman 
pointed out the danger of legislating 
without the consent of the people of 
Ireland, and has merely stated, as against 
that, that there is a minority, numbering 
2,000,000, which may take the opposite 
view. But there are no indications. 
whatever that that minority thinks 
differently upon the Bill from the 
majority of the Irish tenants. By far 
the most important part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech was that in 
which he stated that it would be desirable 
to give popular Local Authorities a veto 
upon transactions under the Act. The- 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman is. 
practically an entirely new scheme, quite 
inconsistent with the scheme of the- 
Government, and one which, in my 
opinion, has many advantages over that 
scheme, but it would inevitably necessi- 
tate the postponement of a scheme of 
purchase until after passing a Local 
Government Act. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham has 
said that he hopes to press this scheme 
on the Government, but he has pot stated 
what steps he proposes to take, or what 
the effect would be of his suggestion 
not being adopted. The right hon. 
Gentleman does not threaten to vote 
against the Second Reading, which is the- 
only effective way of bringing pressure 
to bear upon the Government. Nor: 
have we had any intimation as to what 
course the Government propose to pur- 
sue with regard to those proposals. I 
will, under these circumstances, we 
have only to consider the Bill before- 
the House, devote my remarks espe- 
cially to the question of whether the 
Bill’ is likely to be a _ settlement 
of the question, even from the point of 
view of those who propose it. If the- 
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measure is likely to be a full and final 
settlement of the land question in 
Ireland, as the Government hope, there 
might be much to recommend it, and the 
mse of English credit for that purpose 
might be justifiable and advisable. 
But it is my confident belief that the 
Bill will not prove to be a final settle- 
ment of the question, but, on the con- 
trary, will raise up further difficulty and 
‘agitation, and must inevitably give rise 
to a demand for its being made universal 
and compulsory throughout the whole 
of Ireland, involving an advance of 
£150,000,000 or £160,000,000 before this 
‘question can be settled on the lines of the 
Bill. Let me assume that the measure 
has all the success hoped for by the 
Chief Secretary. Assuming that within 
four or five years the whole of the sum 
allocated under the Bill is applied for by 
tenant purchasers, what will the result be? 
We shall have within a reasonable period 
120,000 tenants turned into owners 
under the operation of the Act, including 
those who already own their land under 
the two Ashbourne Acts. I will assume, 
also, that the price between them and 
their landlords is that which has been 
the average under the Ashbourne Acts, 
of which I believe the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary has spoken with 
approval, and which I assume that the 
right hon, Gentleman supposes will 
continue to be the average price. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman must not 
draw any such inference. I merely 
based an illustration upon what had 
actually taken place; I have no ground 
for assuming that the average value of 
land will femain the same. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I will 
assume that it will remain the same, and 
that on those terms the Bill will not be 
otherwise than suevessful, At any rate 
the right hon. Gentleman has spoken 
without disapproval of the effect of the 
Ashbourne Acts, and I am justified in 
assuming that for the next three or four 
years the average will remain the same. 
Of this I am quite certain, that if this 
average is very much higher there will 
not be many transactions under this Bill. 
The only chance of many transactions is 
that the average of the recent past,will 
be maintained in the future. This 
average price has been 18 years’ pur- 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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chase. The result will be that 120,000 
tenants will be turned into’ owners upon 
the terms that their average payment 
for interest will be 28 per cent. less than 
their previous rents, spread over a period 
of 49 years. But that is not the full 
measure of the advantage, for of these 
annual payments, one-fourth will re- 
present re-payment of capital, and, there- 
fore, ought not to be taken into account 
in a comparison with the previous rent. 
The boon to the tenant purchaser will be 
enormous, and can be at once realised by 
the purchaser selling his interest. 
Speculators in Ireland are already buying 
land in order to get the difference in 
price. A case has come under my notice 
where a man bought the tenant’s interest 
in two farms, the one for £550 and the 
other for £650. He then agreed with 
the landlord to purchase these holdings 
under the Ashbourne Act at 19 years’ 
purchase, and, having done so, he sold 
the holdings, subject to the reduced pay- 
ments, for £960 and £1,220 respectively, 
making use of the Act to obtain the 
value of the State advances, although he 
had never been in possession and occupa: 
tion of either farm. Now, under the full 
operation of the Act, and suppose it 
comes into effect in the manner I have 
suggested, we shall have two classes 
of occupiers, one class deriving these 
enormous benefits under this Act 
who are converted into owners in fact, 
and paying instalments much less than 
the amount of their previous rent; and 
then there will be a larger class still 
under the obligation to pay rent for ever. 
Of the whole number of tenants, three- 
fourths will be of the class under the 
obligation of paying rent for ever. Now, 
I ask, is it possible for such a condition 
of things to exist? Is it possible that 
there can be two classes of occupiers 
in Ireland at the same time, one paying 
rent for ever, and the other paying a 
reduced rent fora limited number of 
years, and then becoming absolute owner 
of his farm? Such a condition of affairs 
would be unstable, and the three-fourths 
of the tenants who will not benefit by 
the Bill will make a claim to be brought 
within the terms of the Act, and you will 
be unable to resist their demand to make 
the Act compulsory and universal. I 
have always realised this difficulty, and 
when I was Chairman of the Committee 
on the Bright Clauses, which sat in 











1878-79, I always resisted any attempt 
of this kind, which would make the 
terms of purchase so favourable 
as to create an enormous dif- 
ference between the two classes of 
occupiers, The clauses in the Act of 
1881 were purposely restricted in this 
view, and framed so as to avoid turning 
tenants into owners upon the terms that 
they would pay considerably less than 
their previous rent. In 1885, when 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act was passed, I 
raised the same objections ; and again in 
1888, on the renewal of the Act, in 
almost the same words as 1 have used 
today. In the General Election of 
1886 I took the same line with reference 
to the scheme of purchase of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian. I predicted the time was not 
far distant when there would be an 
agitation on the part of the tenants left 
out from the operations of the Act, and 
I pointed out in, 1888, that the difficulty 
was already arising, and that comparisons 
were being made between cenants who 
had availed themselves of the Act and 
those of their neighbours whose 
jandlords had not sold under the 
Act. My predictions are already. in 
course of verification. In the autumn 
of last year an important deputation 
from the tenant-farmers of Ulster waited 
on the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in 
Dublin, with reference to the proposed 
Land Bill, and insisted that no scheme 
would be satisfactory which was not com- 
pulsory and universal. At the ‘same 
time they pointed out that the contrasts 
being set up between the two classes of 
tenants, the purchasing tenants with a 
reduced rent gradually obtaining owner- 
ship and those less fortunate tenants 
continuing under the old rents, were 
creating much dissatisfaction, discontent, 
and agitation throughout the country. 
But I have still another witness to call 
in support of this view, namely, an hon. 
Member of this House with whom I do 
not often happen to agree on questions 
affecting Irish land. The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone, in an interesting 
article which he contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century, in October last, 
asserted that every estate sold under the 
Act rendered the position more intoler- 
able in his own constituency, making 
discontented those tenants who were 
uiable to reap the benefits of the Act. 
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That is exactly my contention, and I say 
the result will be to produce a universal 
and irresistible movement on the part 
of the tenants throughout Ireland to 
make the terms of the Act com 
throughout the country. Unless this is 
acceded to you will get an agitation 
for a further reduction of judicial rents. 
The position of inequality will be greatly 
aggravated by the provision in the Bill 
making those who have been unable to 
become owners guarantees for the pay- 
ment by the favoured minority of their 
debts, and discontent and agitation will 
necessarily arise. Not only will the 
tenants not benefited by the Act have 
to tee the payments of those who 
are benefited, but for five years they: will 
be deprived of the advantage of the 
£40 000 a year admitted to be due to the 
ratepayers of Ireland. I believe that the 
more this principle of purchase upon the 
suggested terms is extended the greater 
will be the discontent and the stronger 
will become the demand for the Act to 
be made universal and compulsory. It 
may be said that the Bill contemplates 
an ultimate extension by providing that 
the capital repaid may be advanced again ; 
bat this would mean for years to come 
no more than £400,000 a year, which 
would be a mere fleabite in proportion 
to the number who will demand a share. 
The measure, therefore, cannot be a 
settlement of the question. It must 
create a demand for its being made 
universal and compulsory or for a 
reduction of rents. I believe the former 
to be the more likely result, and in this 
view we must contemplate an ultimate 
advance, not of £33,000,000, but of 
£150,000,000. In fact, the scheme ig 
open to precisely the same objections 
which were raised in 1886 to the scheme 
of Mr. Gladstone, when it was said, in 
opposition to his proposal to advance 
£50,000,000 to landlords who wished to 
sell, that it would ultimately involve 
£150,000,000. I always thought there 
was much force in the objection, and I 
stated at that time that I could not 
support the proposal as it then stood, 
But, whatever were its defects, thescheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman had some 
{ merits which are wanting in this 
Bill. In the first place, it was part of a 
great scheme for settling the whole of the 
Irish question. It had also the hearty 
approval of the Irish people through 
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their Representatives, and it also in- 
terposed between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the class of smali debtors a 
representative body whose interest it 
would be to collect the payments, and 
thus the danger of bringing the State 
face to face with a multitude of small 
debtors would be avoided. The present 
scheme, however, has none of’ these 
advantages. It is not part of a great 
settlement of the Irish question ; on the 
contrat y, it is an isolated measure which 
is not even immediately connected with 
a scheme of Local Government short of 
Home Rule. It is avowedly put forward 
in the hope of withdrawing the tenants 
from their natural leaders and inducing 
them to give up the demand for Home 
Rule—a most vain delusion. It isan idle 
dream. It leaves the State in direct 
relation to the multitude of small 
debtors, a position which every one who 
has looked into the question has ad- 
mitted to be one of great danger. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
1883, on a Motion for the extension of 
land purchase on the basis of this Bill, 
said that few conditions would be more 
dangerous to the Government than that 
it should be the creditor of a large por- 
tion of its subjects to whom it might be 
politically opposed, for it would be 
brought face to face with hundreds of 
thousands of tenants, to whom the 
doctrine of the repudiation of rent is too 
familiar. I agree with the noble Lord 
that it is a position of the greatest pos- 
sible danger, and therefore I am opposed 
to this Bill. . But, above all, I think a far 
more serious objection to this measure is 
that it has not received, and will not 
receive, the support of the Irish Mem- 
bers. That raises both financial and 
political dangers. If the Government 
have not the assent of the Irish people in 
the first instance to a proposal of this 
kind the fact will always be recorded 
against them, and will always be a 
source of financial danger and difficulty. 
It appears to me that the political 
danger is even greater, for it is wholly 
without precedent to pass a remedial 
measure against the will of the majority 
of the Irish people—with the single ex- 
ception of the extension of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act. Now, however, the Go- 
vernment are going to propose a remedial 
measure, and to force it upon Ireland 
against the wish of the Irish people. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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That I conceive to be a dangerous poly, 
and one wholly unprecedented in 
history of this country. 


It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Thursday, 


ALLOTMENTS ACT (1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—{No. 147.) 
Order for Committee read. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: In reference to a 
question which was addressed to me early 
in the Sitting, I wish to say that after full 
consideration it has been decided to take 
this Bill on Friday at 2 o’clock. 


Committee deferred till Friday, at 
Two of the’clock. 


COMPANIES (MEMORANDUM OF 
ASSOCIATION) BILL.— (No. 114.) 


A Clause (Preference shares.) 

*«Tt shall be lawful for any Company by 
special resolution, if authorised to do so by its. 
Articles as originally framed, or as altered by 
special resolution, and whether so authorised 
by its Memorandum of Association or not, to 
affix any preference in payment of dividend or 
in repayment of capital to any of its shares,””— 
(Mr. Edmund Robertson,) 

—brought up, and read the first and 
second time. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Clause, to add the words— 

‘* But such special resoiution shall not take 
effect until it has been confirmed in England 
and Ireland by the High Court,.ard in Scot- 
land by the Court of Session.” —{Mr. Whitley.) 

Question proposed, “That those words. 
be there added.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause added. 

Amendments made. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION AND 
REDEMPTION OPERATIONS). 


Copy ordered— 

*‘ Of Statements relating to the completed 
operations under ‘The National Debt (Conver- 
sion) Act, 1888’ (51 and 52 Vic.’ c. 2), and 
‘The National Debt Redemption Act, 1889” 
{52 Vic. c. 4).""—(Mr. Jackson.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 153.) 
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‘COAL, IRONSTONE, AND OTHER MINES | MOTIONS. 
(RATING). : 
Return ordered— LICENSING LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


‘Showing the gross estimated rental and 
rateable value of the several Coal, Ironstone, 
and other Mines in each Poor Law Union in 
England and Wales, together with the basis 
or mode of assessment (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 457, of Session 1877.”’— 
(Mr. Burt.) 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 


Sir Jou Mowsray reported from the 
Committee of Selection ; That they had 
discharged Mr. Henry H. Fowler from 
the Standing Committee on Trade (in- 
cluding Agriculture and Fishing), Ship- 
ping, and Manufactures, in respect of the 
Bankruptcy Bill, and had appointed in 
substitution : Mr. Causton. 


Sir Joun Mowsray further reported : 
That they had added to the Standing 
Committee on Trade (including Agri- 
culture and Fishing), Shipping, and 
Manufactures, in respect of the Direc- 
tors’ Liability Bill, the following fifteen 
Members, namely: Sir Horace Davey, 
Mr. Dickson, Mr. Hankey, Colonel Hill, 
Mr. Kimber, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Mackintosh, 
Mr. Neville, Mr. Quilter, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. Royden, Mr. David Thomas, 
Mr. Warmington, Mr. John Wilson, and 
Mr. Powell-Williams. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
“An Act to make better provision for 
the exercise of the right of Presentation 
to Benefices in cases where the Right is 
now exerciseable by Parishioners or 
others forming a numerous class.” [ Pre- 
sentation to Benefices Bill [Zords.] 


And, also, a Bill, intituled “An Act 
to amend the existing Statutory Pro- 
visions respecting the Canonries, Pre- 
bends, and other Ecclesiastical offices of 
the Cathedral Church of Lichfield.” 
[Lichfield Cathedral Bill [Lords.] 





The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 
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*(9.0.) Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Pad- 
dington, S.), in rising, 
“*To call attention to the Licensing Laws, 


and to ask for leave to bring in a Bill consoli- 
dating and amending the Law of Licensing,” 


said : I must confess my regret that the 
fortunes of the Ballot were unfavour- 
able, and that instead of submitting a 
Second Reading discussion to the House, 
as I might have done had I been more 
fortunate, I am obliged to take advan- 
tage of a Motion asking leave to intro- 
duce a Bill in order to bring on a dis- 
cussion which must, to a great extent, 
be of a somewhat indefinite nature. I 
should have been glad, if possible, to 
have moved a Resolution ; but I believe 
that it has been decided by you, Sir, thata 
Resolution on the Licensing Laws, 
while a Bill dealing with them is on the 
Order Book of the House of Commons, 
would not be in order. Therefore, I 
take this opportunity of calling the 
attention of the House to a subject 
which I think the House will-admit, is of 
the greatest possible importance. The 
Licensing Laws of this country, whether 
they ought to be amended or not, are a 
matter which, in the opinion of many in 
this House and of multitudes outside it, 
take a first and foremost place in public 
problems, although undoubtedly they 
have not for a long time come before 
Parliament in a comprehensive form. 
This is a question which for years past 
has attracted public and Parliamentary 
attention, and it is a question which- has 
been examined by more than one Parlia- 
mentary Committee. But the House is 
aware that the examination of a great 
question by a Committee by no means 
implies that the question will be dealt 
with by Parliament. Parliament has 
got into the bad habit—apparently the 
inveterate habit—of referring great 
social questions to Committees, and then 
of imagining that, having taken that 
action, it has dealt with them. 
It reminds me of a gentleman with 
whom I am acquainted, who was in the 
habit of dealing with his bills in a 
very methodical way. He docketed 
them, arranged them in alphabetical 
order, tied them together very neatly, 
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and then put them away in a drawer, 
with the remark, “Thank goodness ! 
I have done the civil thing by them.” 
So Parliament, with its Committees, 
thinks it has done a civil thing to great 
questions, and has then banished them 
altogether from its mind. It is 
difficult to over-estimate the magnitude 
of the evils which arise from the exces- 
sive consumption of alcoholic liquors by 
the people. Crime, poverty, and misery of 
every kind have been authoritatively 
and directly traced to the excessive con- 
sumption of alcohol. I do not intend in 
these matters to rely, or ask the House 
to rely, on anything which I might 
adduce as my personal opinion. I must 
confess that I am a somewhat recent 
recruit to the forces which have been 
endeavouring to bring this question 
before the House, and I have no claim 
whatever to take up the position of an 
authority, or even of an apostle. But I 
would venture to quote to the House— 
though that is generally a wearisome 
proceeding — extracts, some of them 
lengthy, from various Reports of Com- 
mittees and speeches made by high 
wuthorities. I hope the House will bear 
with me if I somewhat excessively 
trespass on their attention, because of 
the great importance and weight of the 
extracts which I shall read. So long 
ago as the year 1849 a Committee of the 
House of Lords, under the Presidency of 
the late Lord Harrowby, investigated 
the evils arising from an excessive indul- 
gence in alcoholic liquor by the people in 
consequence of the inordinate multiplica- 
tion of the establishments for the sale of 
liquor. That Committee used these 
remarkable words— 
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“Tt was already sufficiently notorious that 
drunkenness is the main cause of crime, dis- 
order, and distress in England, and it appears 
that the multiplication of houses for the con- 
conetrn, of intoxicating liquors, which under 
the Beer Act has risen from 88,930 to 123,396, 
has been thus in itself an evil of the first 
magnitude, not only by increasing the tempta- 
tions to excess which ure thus presented at every 
step, but by driving houses, even those under 
the direct control of the magistrates, as well as 
others originally respectable, to practices ‘or 
the purpose of attracting custom, which are 
degrading to their own character and most 
injurious to morality and order. Coincident 
with this increase in the facilities for intoxica- 
tion it appears that crime has increased in a 
frightful ratio, the commitments for trial in 
England and Wales in the years 1848-49 being 
in the proportion to those of 1830-31, the two 
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first years after the enactment of the Beer Act» 
of 156 to 100; and that is not a mere casual 
cvincidence, the Committee have the strongest 
reasons to believe, from the general evidence 
submitted to them, but more especially from 
that of the chief constables of police and the 
chaplains of gaols, who have the best oppor- 
tunities, the one of watcbing the character of 
the beershops and of those who frequent them, 
the other of tracing the causes of crime and 
the career of criminals.” . 


I must point out that that is no fanatical 
teetotal pronouncement, but the Report 
of a practical Committee of Peers, pre- 
sided over by a noble Lord who, in his 
own day, was highly respected as a 
practical man. I come to a more 
important Committee — that of the 
House of Commons, which sat in 1854, 
and 1 would particularly draw attention 
to the composition of that Committee. 
It was presided over by the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. Charles Villiers), 
and it contained, amongst others, Mr. 
Lowe (afterwards Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), Sir George Grey (afterwards 
Home Secretary), Sir John Pakington, 
Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, and others of 
like ability. They were men of modera- 
tion, experience, and authority; and 
what language do they use on the sub- 
ject? They say— 


‘* Your Committee do not feel it necessary to 
follow further the evidence upon the connection 
between intoxicating drinks and crime. It 
has directly or indirectly been the subject of 
inquiry at different times, and has been reported 
upon by numerous Committees of your honour- 
able House, who bear unvarying testimony to 
the general intemperance of crimizals and the 
increase and the diminution of crime in direct 
ratio of the increased or diminished con- 
sumption of intoxicating drinks. It is uni- 
versally admitted that the great majority of 
criminals are intemperate, and that, as might 
be looked for from the hours at which their 
unlawful pursuits are carried on, their idle and 
lurking habits, their necessity to meet their 
associates without being open to suspicion, and 
their rapid alternations of abundance and want, 
the lowest class of publichouses and beershops 
are their most frequent haunts. The evidence 
already referred to (and which, coming from 
persons of such ample experience, is entitled to 
especial weight) goes further and tends to 
establish that whatever individual propensity 
there may be to crime is with few exceptions 
brought into activity by habits of intemperance, 
that children are driven forth to crime to feed 
an appetite for drink which bears no control 
and knows no natural affection, and that even 
criminals cease from crime if they cease to be 
drunken.” 


This is no teetotal sermon. It is the 
grave pronuncement of a Committee of 
this House, and no Committee could be 
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entitled to more respect. I had the 
greatest difficulty in procuring a copy of 
the Report of the Committee, and the 
one I obtained was an old copy which 
bore the name on the outside of Gathorne 
Hardy—that is the present Lord Cran- 
brook—and which was fully annotated 
by him on the margin. I do not 
know whether the Government may 
consider the propriety of re-printing that 
Report. Although it was made in 1854, 
an enormous portion of it bears directly 
on what we have to deal with now. I 
went over to the Kast End of London 
one night to observe, as far as I could, 
the practices that went on at the various 
drinking establishments in that part. I 
saw a sight which I did not know how 
to adequately describe to the House ; 
but in reading this Report I came on a 
passage which practically describes what 
I saw that night. This is what the Com- 
mittee of 1854 state— 


“A witness who acted as temperance mis- 
sionary in St. Giles’s states that he lately 
visited the whole of the public houses in the 
New Cut. . . . In one house he counted 50 
persons drinking ; they were serving as fast as 
they could. Among the number were women 
with children in their arms. Upon one butt 
there was an infant fast asleep, and the father 
and wother were drunk by the side. Aguinst 
the counter was a little child fast asleep. At 
-one house the police were obliged to stand with 
their staves to prevent the people from pushing 
the doors in as the publican and hig servants 
drove them out to prevent them getting more 
drink and to enable the public house to be 
closed at the time prescribed by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” 


Practically, I saw that sight with my 
own eyes in 1889, which shoys how 
little progress has been made in spite of 
all these weighty pronouncements. I 
saw practically the same state of things, 
and relatively—considering the advance 
of civilisation—a worse state of things 
than existed at the time when the Com- 


| mittee reported. Then there was a 
| Committee of the House of Lords which 


reported in the year 1879, and which 
went very fully into the question of 
drunkenness. But I think I have quoted 
enough authorities to render it beyond 
dispute that an excessive consumption of 
alcoholic drink by the people and exces- 
sive crime are merely cause and effect. 
Now, Sir, I pass on to consider what 
has been the course of recent legis- 
lation. Very little has been done. 
The present Lord Aberdare, when 
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Home Secretary, as Mr. Bruce, introduced 
a Bill for the comprehensive reform of 
the Licensing Laws, which I greatly 
regret to say led tono result. It was 
produced by him in a speech of great 
power, and curiously enough it was re- 
ceived by the House with great approval. 
Speeches were made by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Cockermouth (Sir 
W. Lawson), the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Essex (Sir 
H. Selwin-Ibbetson), who has done 
me the honour to put his name on 
the back of this Bill, and by others, all 
of whom approved with great cordiality of 
the Bill produced in 1871. I am not 
old enough to recollect, and I have not 
been able to ascertain, the precise causes 
which led to the precipitate abandonment 
of that Bill. It was abandoned, owing 
to the Party feeling of the time, and 
considerable unpopularity accrued to the 
Government, very unjustly I think, for 
having introduced the Bill. In 
1872 Mr. Bruce produced a much smaller 
Bill, which practically had the effect of 
enacting stricter police regulations and 
earlier hours of closing. But the main 
question, namely, what was admitted to 
be at the time, as I think it will be 
admitted even now, the _ greatly 
excessive number of public houses 
in proportion to the number of people, 
was untouched by the Bill of 1872, and 
has remained untouched. Sir, the House 
will, perhaps, allow me to quote from the 
speech of Mr. Bruce, who was one of the 
most distinguished Home Secretaries 
this House has known—a man of 
perfectly cool, calm, and moderate cha- 
racter, with a very clear head, 
with great experience of business of 
every kind, and who, when he made 
his speech, had been Home Secretary for 
nearly three years, and spoke with 
all the authority and knowledge and 
experience that the Home Office could 
give him. What did he say? Mr. 
Bruce said— 

‘*That the measure he was asking leave to 
introduce was one which had been demanded by 
the general voice of the country, with an earn- 
estness and unanimity to which he recollected 
hardly any parallel. The question was one 
which had deeply stirred the. hearts and 
feelings of all classes of Society. Committees 
of both Houses of Parliament, the Church ia 
Convention, Ministers of every a ite De- 
nomination, Judges and Magistrates collectivel 
and individually, Boards of Health and Boards 
vf weg 2 had all unitedin proclaiming and 
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impressin, ‘upon Parliament the mischiefs 

which h a from the existing facilities for 
the purchase of intoxicating liquors. Social 
and sanitary reformers, who spent their lives in 
doing good, had declared that their labours for 
the moral and social improvement of their 
fellow men were baffled at every turn by the 
recklessness and moral degradation which 
sprang from and were occasioned by the liquor 
traffic. They told us how our prisons, lunatic 
asylums,.and workhouses were filled with 
inmates whose career had originated in their 
passion for intoxicating liquor. ‘The back 
streets, courts, and alleys of most large towns 
were filled with a squalid and dangerous 
population, who owed their degradation to 
the same cause, and even the rural districts 
were not free from the curse. Above all, the 
working classes of this country, who were 
the most sensitive to its effects, and who were 
affected by and felt most the consequences 
of the system had, with united voice, called 
upon Parliament to deliver them from tempta- 
tion.” 


Mr. Bruce went on to say— 


“That he would not pause to ask whether 
drunkenness was, or was not, on the increase, 
because he felt satisfied that the evil was. so 
great, as to be a blot upon our social system 
and a disgrace to our civilisation.” 


Now, that is not the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle, but the Home Secre- 
tary of a Liberal Government, and 
perhaps, I may be allowed to say, with all 
sincerity, one of the best Liberal Govern- 
ments this country has ever seen. 
Surely, such a pronouncement on the 
subject is of immense authority. There 
is nothing rhetorical in it. It is the 
deliberate statement of the opinions 
and views of the Secretary of State, 
Minister of the Interior, upon the ex- 
cessive facilities. for the consumption 
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establishments in various Petty Sessional 
Divisions, in proportion to population. 
What it shows is this, that the Magis. 
trates act without the slightest system, 
method, or order, that licences are issued, 
as a general rule, with some bright ex- 
ceptions, in a purely haphazard way, 
that there is not the slightest considera- 
tion by modern Licensing Authorities, or 
—I do not say it is so now—at any rate, 
there has not been in recent years the 
slightest consideration as to how many 
premises for the consumption of alcoholic 
liquor were really required. That has 
been a consideration totally absent from 
the minds of the Licensing Authorities, 
The third proposition made by Mr. 
Bruce was that there were no sufficient 
guarantees for the orderly management 
or effective supervision of public houses. 
That has been dealt with, tosome extent, 
by the Bill of 1872. The fourth proposi- 
tion, which still exists, in spite of legis- 
lation, is that the 
adulteration are insufficient and im- 
perfectly enforced. That is true at 
the present day, as it was true then. 
The quality of the liquor supplied, cer- 
tainly as regards spirits in a greater 
degree, and as regards beer in a smaller: 
degree, is often of a most inferior 
character, and often most villainously 
adulterated. The House will agree 
that the adulteration of English spirits 
by German spirits is most abominable ; 
yet such spirits are served out, dram after 
dram, by hundreds of thousands and 
by millions annually to poor people, 
in @ manner such as the House would 
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of alcoholic drinks by the people, | hardly credit. I do believe that the 
in words that apply almost entirely to! Chancellor of the Exchequer and Her 
the state of things at the present day. | Majesty's Government ought to take 
Mr. Bruce made five propositions, to! seriously into consideration the policy 
which he expected the general concur-|of not allowing spirits to be taken 
rence of the House, and for which he-ap-| out of bond until they have been at 
parently obtained concurrence that night. | least two years in bond, for I am assured 
His first proposition was that there were | by a high authority that if that could be 
far more licences than were required—the | carried out an enormous importation of 
proportion being one to every 182 of the | German spirits, inferior spirits, poisonous 
‘population. His second proposition was | spirits, into the country would be materi- 
that the method of issuinglicenceswasun- | ally curtailed, and the spirits which 
satisfactory,that there was no guidance to would be afterwards supplied to the 
the Magistrates as tothenumberrequired, classes would be of a far less 
and that they had no responsibility what- | poisonous description. The fifth pro- 
ever. Again, that proposition is as true | position was that the hours during 
now as it was then, and can be proved to which public houses were allowed to be 
demonstration by the Return which the | kept open admitted of reduction. Thatwas 
Government have been good enough to dealt with, to some extent, in the Bill of 
give me, showing the number of licensed 1872. But I must point out tomy great 
Lord R. Churchill 
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regret that Mr. Bruce’s Bill of 1872 
excited unpopularity at the time, from 
some cause or other, and that unpopu- 
larity was naturally taken advantage of 
by political opponents. And the Govern- 
ment of 1874, which came into office, 
passed an Act which seriously impaired 
the provisions of the Act of 1872. I 
would wish to draw the attention of the 
House to a very important matter in 
connection with this subject. Mr. Bruce, 
in his Bill of 1871, laid down the standard 
for the number of public houses, which, 
in the opinion of the Home Secretary and 
of the Government of that day, were the 
maximum which was requisite for the 
wants of the people. Mr. Bruce laid down 
that in towns of under 1,500 popula- 
tion, one public house was sufficient ; in 
towns of under 3,000, two were sufficient ; 
under 4,000, three ; and over 4,000, he 
allowed one public house for every addi- 
tional 1,000. In the country, he prescribed 
in his Bill that where the population was 
under 900 one public house was 
sufficient ; under 1,200, two ; under 1,800, 
three; and one more for each addi- 
tional 600 of population. I attach 
importance to this standard, made by a 
responsible Minister, who had studied 
the question with more care and atten- 
tion than had ever been brought to bear 
upon it, perhaps, by any Government. 
What would have been the effect of the 
Bill if it had been passed into law? The 
number of licensed houses in London, 
which, in 1872, was, roughly speak- 
ing, 10,000, would have been 
reduced in 10 years to 3,000. In 
England and Wales, the number, ex- 
<epting the Metropolis, amounted to 
109,000, and that would have been 
reduced in 10 years to 33,000. The 
House should bear in mind that this 
standard was not seriously attacked by 
the trade. I havea pamphlet attacking 
the principles of compensation which were 
provided by the 10 years’ limit. But 
the standard of limitation was not con- 
sidered by the trade in any degree unrea- 
Sonable, and, so far as the Parliamentary 
debate shows, it was taken to be as fair 
and equitable. In the days of Mr. 
Bruce, premises for the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors numbered one to 
every 182 ofthe population. In 
1854, the public houses and 
beer houses numbered altogether 
131,413. In 1861, the number was 
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108,155, or one to every 185; in 
1871, the number was, as I have said, 
one to every 182; in 1888, the number 
was 105,302, or one to every 283 of the 
people. But, of course, it must be borne 
in mind that the population since 1861 
has increased by 48 per cent., and, there- 
fore, the decrease .of 2 per cent. in the 
number of public houses per 100 people 
is relatively larger than appears for the 
figures which I quote. There has been 
a decrease in the number of public 
houses, and the decrease, taking the 
population into account, is by no means 
to be ignored. But against that decrease, 
I must set off three very important 
factors. In the first place, the large 
increase since 1861 in the number 
of off-licences, which have increased 
from 11,614 in 1861 to 28,649 in 1888. 
In another year or two it will be trebled. 
Another point to which I wish to draw 
the attention of the House is the 
recent. springing into existence of 
a very large number of clubs among 
the working classes—clubs which 
are brought into existence for no other 
purposes than the illicit and illegal 
consumption of intoxicating liquors. 
I must also set off against the de- 
crease in the number of public houses 
another fact, which was commented on by 
the Committee of the House of Lords in 
1879, namely, that a very large number 
of licensed premises in this country have 
made very great increases in their size 
and accommodation. The large number 
of what are called gin palaces, which now 
are to be found on a comparatively 
gigantic scale in many of our large towns 
were almost unknown in the days when 
Mr. Bruce brought in his Bill. Now, Sir, 
I want to put a practical question to the 
House. Does the amount of drunken- 
ness in the country depend upon the 
number of public houses? That is a 
question which has been debated very 
much by authorities on the Licens- 
ing Laws. My own opinion is that 
we have at present hardly any facts 
before us that will enable us to answer it. 
Superficially it wouldappearthatdrunken- 
ness among the people must depend to 
a large extent upon the number of 
houses which exist for providing 
alcoholic liquor, or, in fact, upon the 
profusion or non-profusion of facilities 
that exist for obtaining liquor. That 
view, I must admit, has been contested 
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by persons of high authority, but the 
decrease at any particular time has been, 
relatively to the population, so small 
that it is difficult to draw any conclu- 
sions from it. Very strong evidence 
was given before the Committee of 
1854 te the effect that a _ re- 
duction of public houses did pro- 
duce a reduction in the consump- 
tio of alcoholic liquors, and’ it is 
clear that the Committee to a large 
extent agreed with the evidence. The 
Committee of the House of Lords took 
similar evidence, and among the wit- 
nesses was the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain), who, in his evidence on 
this subject before the Committee, said— 


“The enormous number of public houses, 
which is clearly out of all proportion to any- 
thing like the legitimate wants of the people, 
must tend to increase the temptation. In the 
first place, it has its effect on the people ; people 
cannot pass this number of houses withoat 
being more tempted than they would with a 
fewer number. I do not attach much impor- 
tance to that; but I attach great importance 
to the number of persons directly interested in 
increasing the trade. ‘here are 1,900 people 
in Birmingham with their families, and all the 
members of their little circle who are under the 
necessity of making a livelihood out of this 
trade. If there were only half the number 
they would do less trade ; perhaps not in pro- 
portion to the reduction in the number of 

rsons, but still there would be a greater 

iminution. Then the number of houses 
excites competition. Those men living so close 
together cannot afford to offend their customers 
in any way, and any demand that is made upon 
them they must meet, not merely from fear of 
losing the immediate custom, which they are 
unwilling to lose, but from fear of losing the 
whole custom of the man; and there is no 
douht that improper practices, such as 
gambling and such things, are allowed to go 
on because the publican, although he may not 
gpprove of it, does not like to set his face 

irectly against it.” 


Now, Sir, that is a remarkable, a telling, 
and an important statement bearing on 
this question, and the Committee state 
that the majority of the witnesses held 
the opinion that the number of licensed 
houses had a direct effect on intemper- 
ence. The question of the number of 
public houses in proportion to the 
people is one to which I attach 
enormous importance. I noticed 
that the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer (Mr. Goschen), who above all 

other Chancellors of the Exchequer 

would be most careful in the expressions 

he made use of in his Budget Speech, the 
Lord R. Churchill 
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other day in his Financial Statement 
talked of “the enormous multitude of 
licences, which have so largely con- 
tributed to the drink bill of the 
nation.” I take it that the great 
authorities in this House, repre. 
senting, probably, the great bulk of 
opinion in this House, concur in the 
view that the number of public houses 
in the country is largely in excess of the 
wants of the people. But I go further, 
and say that the leading representatives 
of the licensed victuallers are by no 
means disposed to dispute that opinion. 
I cannot help saying that my experience 
of the trade, whether wholesale or retail, 
is that the most representative, the most 
powerful, and the most experienced 
members of the trade are sincerely 
and genuinely desirous of considerable 
reforms on this question of the Licensing 
Law. They are most anxious to see the 
trade placed on a sound, sensible, and 
statesmanlike footing which may be 
reasonably expected to endure for 
another 25 or 30 years. Now, if, as I 
hold, the number of public houses js 
largely and grossly in excess of the 
legitimate wants of the people, what does 
that mean? I hold that it brings res- 
ponsibility home to all of us in this 
House, and it means that Parliament 
and the State, by allowing such a con- 
dition of things to exist, force upon the 
people the consumption of alcoholic 
liquor, which, without such _pres- 
sure, would not be consumed. The 
system of reckless profusion in 
the sale of alcoholic liquor, and the fatal 
facility of recourse to the public houses 
makes it extremely difficult for multi- 
tudes of persons, in view of the hard- 
ships of their lives, to avoid or resist 
intemperance. I should like to givea 
curious illustration of how “great 
effects from little causes spring,” and 
how the State, by unreflective action, 
may contribute to the consumption of 
alcoholic liquor. I happened when I 
was at the Treasury to meditate the 
abolition of the half-sovereign. I was 
persuaded that the half-sovereign was an 
altogether wicked little coin, that it was 
expensive to maintain, that it was easily 
lost, and that if it were abolished we 
might make a very handsome profit on 
the coinage of silver. I found that the 
half-sovereign was not only a wicked 
little coin, but an extremely profligate 
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coin, and that it was largely responsible 
for the consumption of alcoholic liquor. 
I ascertained that, as a rule, work- 
men’s wages are paid in half-sovereigns, 
and they resort to the public house for 
change, and, naturally, in an enormous 
proportion of cases, a considerable portion 
of the half-sovereign is left behind in the 
public house. Therefore, if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should think fit 
to abolish this wicked, profligate little 
coin, and to replace it by silver, he will 
make a profit on the silver, and, I think, 
appreciably injure his Excise revenue. 
Bat to go back to the point I was on. 
We know that, whether for the purpose 
of obtaining change or drink in town or 
country, public houses meet us at every 
step, inviting and almost compelling the 
entrance of passers by, and I hold it to 
be certain that in nine cases out of ten, 
if the public house were not there, 
the people would not miss _ it, 
and would not wish to have re- 
course to such an _ establishment. 
You have now’ great forces at 
work in favour of temperance, forces 
which were not at work in 1854 when the 
Committee of thatday reported. In the first 
place you have your education, on which 
you spend £4,000,000 a year, and from 
which you expect to obtain great results 
in the moral elevation of the people. In 
1854 State education had but very 
slender operation. Then you have in the 
present day what you did not have in 
1854—elaborate facilities for the pro- 
motion of thrift. You have also a force 
in favour of temperance which the 
Committee of 1854 desired to see estab- 
lished, namely, a large number of parks 
and gardens, museums and libraries, 
maintained at the public expense, 
to which the masses are invited 
to resort, and do resort, in preference to 
the public houses. You have all these 
great forces working in favour of temper- 
ance, carried on, no doubt, at considerable 
expense either to the State or to Local 
Authorities, and yet this is absolutely 
certain—having been curiously brought 
out by the Committee of 1879 —that the 
consumption of alcohol is much about the 
same as it was 30 or 40 years ago. It has 
hardly decreased at all. All the reports 
are negative. They say that probably 
the consumption of alcohol has not 
increased, and that, on the whole, the 
state of things is probably not worse than 
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it was 10 years ago. And yet it clearly 
ought to be much better, and would be 
had we earlier dealt with these Licensing 
Laws. And now I should like to draw 
the attention of the House to the 
numbers of arrests for drunkenness in 
England and Wales, although the arrests 
are in one sense very misleading, as they 
do not show the amount of drunkenness. 
In the three years ending 1887 there 
were 40,384 arrests on Sundays and 
402,352 on weck-days ; and in the three 
years ending 1888 there were 41,316 
arrests on Sundays and 444,944 on 
week-days. So that absolutely the 
arrests for drunkenness have increased. 
That proves as clearly as _ possible 
what I shall, I hope, drive home, 
that drunkenness is on the increase. 
The tendency of the police is to in- 
terfere as little as possible with a 
drunken person, unless he is violently 
disorderly anda nuisance and danger, 
and, therefore, the only arrests made are of 
persons in an extreme state of drunken- 
ness. I have it on authority that, in 
order to arrive at the number of per- 
sons who get perfectly drunk, we might 
safely multiply the number of arrests by 
six, which would give for three years 
240,000 persons arrested on Sundays 
and 2,700,000 on week-days. In 
addition, if we want to realise 
the consumption of alcohol by the 
people we must argue in this way. If 
there are these enormous numbers of 
drunken persons, how great are the 
numbers of those who have undoubtedly 
taken a great deal more than is good for 
them, and a great deal more than their 
scanty earnings would justify? If we 
speculate on figures of that kind we 
then begin to realise the gigantic drink 
bill of the country of £130,000,000 
or £140,000,000, an expenditure on 
alcohol estimated at £22 per annum for 
each family of five persons; and if we 
only think of the enormous number of 
families earning between them less than 
£100 a year, we are led, if there is any 





foundation for these figures, to the con- 
| clusion that the consumption of alcohol is 
‘a matter which deserves the immediate 
consideration of Parliament. I deduce 
this as the consequence of these statistics, 
that the great temperance forces at 
work have had no effect in decreasing 
drunkenness. I have heard former Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, the right hon. 
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Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) 
and the right hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr, Childers), descant on the 
slackened yield upon the Estimate for 
beer and spirits, and I have heard them 
comfort themselves by expressing the 
opinion that the diminished consumption 
arose from the temperance movement, 
and from forces operating in that direc- 
tion. But the recent Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has abso- 
lutely dissipated such an idea, and 
proved that it is a fallacy. It has 
opened the eyes of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the existence of an evil 
of the magnitude of which we none of 
us had any conception. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his Budget 
speech, which I will describe as a great 
temperance speech, told us that— 


“Nearly £2,500,000 out of a surplus of 
£3,250,000 were due to an absolutely extraor- 
dinary circumstance. The £2,500,00 excess of 
revenue of which I have spoken have been due 
to an extraordinary rush to alcohol. I now 
wish to call the particular attention of the Com- 
mittee to the fact that the increase in the 
consumption of alcohol in the past year as 
compared with its predecessor has augmented 
the receipts from alcoholic beverages by a sum 
exceeding £1,800,000. Let me remind the 
Committee that for 11 years the revenue from 
spirits had been declining, and for two years it 
had remained stationary. And, speaking of 
forecasting a revenue, if I had come before 
this House and said I believed there would be 
an increase in consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages in the year which would bring in 
£1,800,000 more, I should have been considered 
either a lunatic or a libeller of the consuming 
classes of the country.”’ 


That shows that the doctrine of former 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, that the 
spread of the temperance movement was 
checking the consumption of alcohol, 
was unfounded and mistaken. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said to the 
House of Commons that— 


“The net receipts on all consumable articles 
except spirits, wine, and beer actually fell short 
of my Estimates by, in round numbers, 
£130,000. But when we come to alcoholic 
drinke I admit there is a very different tale to 
tell. The net receipts from all alcoholic drinks 
amounted to £29,265,000, as compared with 
the Estimate of £27,430,000, and as compared 
with the net produce of £27,157,000 in the 
year before. The Beer Duty exceeded my 
Estimate by £270,000, foreign spirits by 
£421,000, and home spirits by no less than 
£1,010,000 ; and the duty on wine exceeded 
the Estimate by £120 000. It is on drink, and 
on drink alone, that «as regards consumable 
articles the revenue was under estimated for 
the last ver, And the Committee will 
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alcohol ‘has 
Some have rushed to the 
beer barrel, others to the spirit bottle, others to 


notive that 
been universal 


the decanter, but all seem to have 
combined in toasting the prosperity of the 
country, and have largely in the 
revenue. I call the special attention of 
the House of Commons to this extraordinary 
circumstance—a circumstance which will be 
deplored by almost every one, for many reasons, 
ont which places upon the Government and 
upon the House an increasing liability to deal 
with the question of the consumption of 
alcoholic drinks.”’ 

The House can hardly pass by with 
neglect such strong language from so 
high a Minister of the Crown, and one so 
well entitled to speak on such a subject 
with unquestioned authority. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer goes on to 
say— 

‘*The consumption of rum has increased by 
12 per cent.; British spirits by 7 per cent. ; 
brandy by near.y 6 per cent.; and other sorts 
of spirits by nearly 5 percent. I cannot 
exaggerate the impression which these figures 
make upon myself. The more you look into 
them the more extraordinary they seem to be. 
I have wanted to show what this additional 
consumption of 12 per cent. in rum means if 
redueed to intelligible proportions. I under- 
stand that rum is generally asked for'in public- 
houses by the half-quartern or the half-gill, 
either of those terms meaning about one-eighth 
of a pint. The retailer is allowed by Act of 
Parliament to mix water as long as the spirit is 
not reduced below 25 degrees under proof. The 
price asked for a half gill of rum is 2}d. or 3d.; 
thus the whole of the rum consumed in the 
United Kingdom, if supposed to have been 
drunk in these drams, in the year 1888 was 
245,000,000 of drams, and that enormous 
amount has been increased by 30,000,000 
drams during the course of the past financial 
year. I hope the Committee will consider that 
this is a matter which we ought to look fully 
in the face. We ought to understand, not 
only what 12 per cent. means, but, 
when you go into detail, how it works out. Itis 
an extraordinary historical fact thatin the year 
1875-76, which was the greatest drinking year 
on record, there was precisely the same rush in 
precisely the same proportions of these different 
classes of spirits, and at that time, too, the 
consumers of wine followed generally in the 
wake of the consumers of spirits and beer; and 
so it appears that, notwithstanding all our 
hopes, increased prosperity ‘means, not an 
increased consumption of all the other great 
articles, but has unfortunately meant, and does 
mean, & great increase in the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors. I have now explained how 
we have a surplus of £3,200,000, of which 
£1,800,000 is accounted for by the increase in 
alcoholic beverages. Let me now descend frum 
these stupendous and sensational figures to the 
more ordinary figures of the Budget.”’ 


That extraordinary speech, coming on 


the top of every other authority 
which I have quoted in this year 
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1890, when we thought that we were 
getting so temperate, and that the habits 
and morals of the people were improving, 
shows that if we were, as undoubtedly 
we were 30 years ago, a drunken people, 
that adjective can be applied to us 
now. I think the House will admit that 
nothing can be more serious than the 
facts and figures to which I have 
ventured to direct its attention. For 
that reason I welcome the intention of 
the Government with respect to a Bill 
which they propose to _ introduce 
dealing with the question of licensing. 
I understand that Bill is directed to 
prohibiting the granting of new licences, 
and [hail such a measure as an indispen- 
sable preliminary to any reform of the 
Licensing Laws. But such a measure as 
that touches but a very small part of the 
evil it is sought toremedy. If it is the 
duty of the Government to deal with 
this question, that duty they will readily 
admit is not even approximately dis- 
charged—even if they are successful, as 
T hope they will be—by bringing forward 
such a Bill. I have, I fear, somewhat 
rashly attempted a more ambitious 
measure, which I will explain to the 
House. The Bill I ask leave to 
introduce is as wide in its scope as 
the Bill of Mr. Bruce in 1871. It 
attempts to amend, simplify, and con- 
solidate the law on this subject. 1 may 
say in my defence, if I am regarded as 
presumptuous, that I have been for 
weeks past in communication with many 
authorities on this licensing question. I 
have had the advantage of the freest 
and frankest communication with the 
representatives of the trade, and have re- 
ceived from them every possible assist- 
ance. I have also had the great advan- 
tage of communication with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cockermouth 
{Sir W. Lawson); and I gladly acknow- 
ledge that if any good should result from 
the action I invite the House to take the 
hon. Member will have mainly contri- 
buted to it. I have also been in communi- 
cation with various Temperance Associa- 
tions, notably that most excellent insti- 
tution the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society. I have studied many 
Blue Books ; I have waded through many 
speeches ; I have read many pamphlets ; 
I have endeavoured to the best of my 


. ability, before venturing to subject a 


project to the House of Commons, 
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to master the whole of the subject 

The main principle of the Bill is 
popular control over the issue of 
licences. That is a principle which 
has been accepted, I think I may 
say, by both sides of the House, al- 
though it is carried to a different extent 
by some persons than by others. Though 
the Returns which I have obtained 
do and must be taken by all persons, to 
condemn the results of magisterial dis- 
cretion, I do not wish to be understood 
in any way to blame the magistrates, 
who, I believe, have done their duty as 
well as they could. Nothing like cor 

ruption, or a trace of it, has influenced 
them in the discharge of their duty ; but 
from one cause or another it must be 
admitted that the magistrates have not 
been able or willing to decrease the num- 
ber of licences. I do not imagine for a 
moment that the giving over of the issue 
of licences to popular control is going to 
make the people of England sober in a 
year or two. There is an expression 
much made use of in former days by 
those who opposed Licensing Law reform, 
that “You can’t make people sober by 
Act of Parliament.” You cannot—it is 
quite true—but I tell you what you can 
do. You can give the people by Act 
of Parliament powers to make them- 
selves sober. My belief is that the 
whole instincts of the people are really 
on the side of sobriety if they have the 
power to get their own way; and the 
blame for the drunkenness that exists 
cannot be laid on the people, because they 
have not had even the shadow of power. 
over the issue of licences. The popular 
Representative Bodies which I propose in 
my Bill to control the issue of licences 
are the Municipal Councils inthe boroughs 
and the County Councils in the coun 

ties. I know it has been urged that it 
would be better to give the power to 
bodies elected solely for this purpose ; 
but after long consideration of the point 
I have come to the conclusion that, on 
the whole, the arguments are in favour 
of entrusting the power to the existing 
Councils. In the first place, they are 
bodies of great weight and authority ; 
they are less liable to be swayed either 
in one way by trade interests or in the 
other by temperance fanaticism than a 
body which had solely to deal with 
licences ; they will on the whole, I think, 
be moderate, and will not be inclined to 
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go ahead of public opinion ; they will be 
found to be composed of probably the 
best and the most experienced men in 
the locality, men accustomed to matters 
of local government; and lastly — 
recognising the extreme importance of 
dealing with this question rather by a 
consensus of Parties than by a conflict of 
Parties—I think it will be found. that 
this proposal will encounter the least 
opposition either in this House or in the 
other. There is also this to be said in 
its favour, that the establishment of a 
separate body for licensing pur- 
poses would mean additional elections. 
The recurrence of elections of public 
Local Bodies is already quite fre- 
quent enough, and if we increase the 
number we shall run some risk of 
wearying and nauseating the public, who 
would cease to take an interest in them; 
and without public interest these bodies 
would become useless and impotent. I 
proceed in a simple, and what may be 
called a rough and ready fashion—in my 
Bill to direct the Councils to divide 
the areas under their authority into 
Licensing Districts, and to divide them- 
selves into as many Committees as there 
are Licensing Districts, each Committee 
to be the Licensing Authority for the 
district. But I go even further in apply- 
ing the principle of popular control. 
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I have provided that, in certain circum- | 


stances, and under certain conditions, 
there should be brought into operation 
that which is called the direct veto 
—that is to say, that if in a certain 
parish two-thirds of the ratepayers on 
the municipal register voted for the 
prohibition.of the granting of licences, 
the vote should operate against the grant- 
ing of all retail licences. There isa good 
deal to be said in favour of the equity of 
such a proposal. On the face of it it is 
not unfair that where you find a large and 
preponderating majority in a restricted 
area who desire to live under conditions 
which in their belief conduce to order and 
morality—it is hard on such a majority 
that a comparatively small minority 
should be able to prevent them having 
their way. And what makes it especially 
hard in this case is that the power which 
you refuse to entrust, or which you may 
possibly refuse to entrust, to so large and 
preponderating a majority is a power 
which under the law of the land is 
actually enjoyed by the owners of pro- 
Lord R. Churchill 
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perty. An owner of many thousands 
of acres or of a large portion of a town 
may, and frequently does, no matter 
how much the persons on that property 
may object, prohibit the establishment 
of a single house for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor. Therefore, you allow to. 
the owner of property a power which 
may be exercised in the most tyrannical 
manner, which I believe in certain cases. 
has been exercised tyrannically, and 
which may be exercised against the 
wishes of the majority of the people. 
I think that there is a great deal to be 
said for allowing a preponderating 
majority of the inhabitants to prohibit 
the establishment of houses for the retail 
sale of drink. I will give the House a 
curious instance of what I have been 
saying. The town of Jarrow is alluded to 
in the Report of the Lords Committee of 
1879. One-half of that town belongs to 
a firm which employ large numbers of 
working men and allow no licensed 
establishment in that half of the town. 
The other half of the town is not so 
owned, and licensed houses | rgely 
prevails. That is a large power to be 
exercised by one firm over hundreds of 
working men. Another instance is the 
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town of Middlesbrough, which str nds out 


rather well in the Return which I moved 
for, the percentage of public houses per 
1,000 of the population being only 1:3. 
But a gentleman wrote to me from Mid- 
dlesbrough to explain how that is. A 
very large portion of the town belongs to 
the Pease family, and they do not allow, 
or they prevent as far as they can, 
the establishment of any house for 
the sale of intoxicating liquor; while 
another portion of the town belongs to a 
gentleman who absolutely prohibits the: 
opening of such houses. Therefore, the 
real proportion of licensed houses in 
Middlesbrough per 1,000 is, in reality, 
greater than the Return makes it, 
because they are all established in 
one restricted area. I must say 
that if you give that power to 
an individual—I do not say that I wish 
to see that power taken away—I think 
it is hard to say that under certain cir- 
cumstances you will not intrust similar 
power to the popular vote. At all 
events, the House will admit that 
the matter is one which is deserving 
of argument and discussion. I do 
not regard the question of direct veto 
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as absolutely material to my Bill or to 
any Licensing Law reform ; but I know 
that the Temperance Body attach enor- 
mous importance to such a provision, 
and, considering their long labours in 
the cause of temperance, I frankly admit 
that they have a right to some concession 
in this matter, at least as a subject 
of experiment.’ I would also point to 
one beneficial effect of the establish- 
ment of the direct veto. It has 
been argued on more than one 
occasion that if you make the County 
Council the Licensing Authority you will 
introduce into its election violent party 
feeling between the Temperance Party 
and the anti-Temperance Party—in fact, 
introduce into the election what I may 
call the odiwm alcoholicum. But if you, 
under certain circumstances, give to the 
inhabitants of a parish power to prohibit 
the issue of licences, obviously the effect 
of that will be to relieve the County 
Council of an enormous amount of pres- 
sure which might be put upon them by 
one party or theother. The Temperance 
Party will then concentrate their efforts 
on parishes or localities where they think 
they will be able to work themselves most 
beneficially, while those interested in the 
trade will concentrate their efforts in 
the same parts, and we shall thus relieve 
the County Councils of an enormous 
amount of tiouble. The next provision 
in my Bill is one for the simplification of 
the licences. Under the present law 
there are 12 different forms of licence, 
only three of which are at all generally 
applied for. Under this Bill the chief 
licences will be what are known as the 
full publican’s licence and the refresh- 
ment house wine and beer licence. The 
only licence which the Licensing Authority 
will beable togrant for consumptionon the 
premises for the wholesale and retail sale 
of wines, spirits, and beer is the full 
publican’s licence. Another form of 
licence which is provided for is the 
refreshment house wine and beer licence, 
which I am led to believe may be a useful 
licence in the rural districts, where houses 
may be established at a lower rating than 
is provided for in my Bill for 
public houses in towns, and where facili- 
ties for meals to the customer may be 
afforded as well as facilities for drinking ; 
but under the Bill if a person wishes to 
get a licence for the retail sale of spirits 
he will have to obtain a full publican’s 
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licence. Then there will be a restricted 
form of licence to be granted to hotels. 
which are not public houses and 
railway refreshment rooms. The off- 
licence will be reduced to a com- 
bined wine and beer licence. One of the 
effects of the Bill will be that beerhouses. 
will be abolished all over the country. 
For this proposition there is ‘great 
authority. The Committee of 1854 said— 
‘The beershop system has proved a failure.. 
It was established under the belief that it 
would give the public their beer cheap and 
ure, would dissociute beer drinking from 
runkenness, and lead to the establishment 
throughout the country of a class of house. of 
refreshment altogether free from the disorders 
supposed to attend exclusively on the sale of 
spirits. The Committee of the Lords which 
sat in 1849-50, however, report that of the 
beerhouses a very large proportion are, as in. 
the case of public houses, the actual property 
of the brewers, or tied by advances to them, . 
that they are notorious for the sale of an 
inferior article, that the consumption of ardent 
spirits has from whatever cause far from 
diminished, and that the comforts aud morals. 
of the poor have been seriously impaired. 
Much of the evidence before your Committee 
is to the same effect.” 
The Committees of the House of Lords 
in 1849, and of the House of Commons in 
1854, reported as to the evil effects of the 
establishment of beerhouses under the 
Act of 1830. 1 do not believe that the- 
evil effects of beerhouses can be contro- 
verted, and therefure in my Bill I pro- 
pose to abolish them. Atthe same time,. 
the existing owner of a _beerhouse 
will be able to apply to the Licensing 
Authority for a full licence, and the 
Authority may grant it if they think 
fit. I would point out that the 
whole object of this measure in regard 
to licences is to raise the character- 
of the public house, and to insure, as fat 
as possible, that the person conducting it 
shall be a person of capital and respecta-- 
bility, who has everything to lose either 
by misconduct or excess. I would direct 
the attention of the House to the opera-. 
tion of Clause 11 in the Bill, which 
prescribes the necessary rating of the 
houses for which these licences may be 
granted, and which will operate to- 
reduce largely the number of licences in 
the country. I have said that off- 
licences will be restricted to wine and 
beer, and I am aware that that proposal 
will excite opposition. But I must 
point out that the object of the Bill is to 
put great difficulties in the way of the- 
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-cousumption of spirits. I do not believe 
that off-licences have up to now proved 
so mischievous as is sometimes alleged ; 
I do not believe that the evidence given 
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against them has been satisfactorily sub-- 


stantiated. But this must be realised— 
that if the House reforms the Licensing 
Laws in the sense I propose there 
will probably be at first a great 
-desire and demand on the part of 
persons accustomed to drink spirits 
to obtain them, which will be satisfied 
by the on-licence houses, and in that case 
there may be a prejudicial effect in 
the development and increase of off- 
licences which may go a long way to 
neutralise any reform which may be made. 
I was obliged to consider whether we 
could allow off-licences for the sale 
of spirits to continue if we suddenly 
check the sale of spirits in other direc- 
tions, and I believe it is absolutely 
necessary in the public interest generally, 
and I think in the interest of the 
licensed victualler also, that the sale of 
. spirits under off-licencesshould be stopped. 
The Licensing Authority under this Bill 
is given full power to regulate the 
hours at which publichouses shall 
be open both on week-days and on 
Sundays. The Bill remits that ques- 
tion entirely to the Local Authority, 
-and, generally speaking, I may say that 
the Licensing Authority of every district 
will absolutely control all retail sale of 
-alcoholic liquor in the district. There 
is, however, no standard provided in the 
Bill, such as in that of Mr. Bruce, as to 
the number of publichouses in propor- 
tion to the population. The operation 
-of Clause 11 will be more effective in 
this respect than any scale laid down ; 
but what I want to point out is that the 
policy of the measure is not to interfere 
with the liberty of the people by the 
measure itself. The object of the 
measure is rather to give to the people 
themselves, through their Representative 
Body, the power of interfering with their 
-own liberty. I come now to a very 
important point, perhaps the most 
important point of all, which is not 
dealt with in the Bill—I mean the 
question of compensation for vested 
interests. My reason for not including 
in the Bill any provision in regard to 
“compensation is that it would entail taxa- 
“tion in some form or other, and it 1s not 
in the power of a private Member of 
Lord R. Churchill 
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taxation of any form or kind. Every 
such proposal must come from a Minister 
of the Crown. But I hold that com- 
pensation for vested interests is an in- 
dispensable accompaniment to any scheme 
of licensing reform. Any such reform 
not accompanied by compensation for 
vested interests would be sheer confisca- 
tion and robbery. On this subject 
perhaps the House will allow me again 
to recur to the speech of Mr. Bruce in 
1871, because he stated the case in a 
most impartial manner. He said— 

“He could not assent to the proposition of 
the Member for Carlisle that these houses had 
no sort of interest. They had an interest, 
although it was undoubtedly of a qualified 
description His hon. Friend founded his 
ropogition on the superficial fact that these 
icences were annually renewed, and thut the 
Justices might any year refuse to renew 
them; but the fact was that the Justices 
nearly always renewed these licences unless 
the holders of them by bad conduct had 
rendered themselves unfit to hold a licerce, 
and it must be borne in mind that they could 
not be refused without an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions, and had anyone ever heard of such an 
appeal being decided except with reference 
mH to the conduct of the holder of the licence ? 
On the other hand, the House had never 
recognised any vested interest in this species of 
property or any right to compensation, yet 
it had irequently interfered with the trade, It 
greatly interfered with it when it passed the 
Beer-house Act; again, when spirit dealers 
were allowed to have retail licences, and, 
again, when an Act for closing publichouses 
was passed, and in 1854 Mr. Villiers’s Com- 
mittee proposed to introduce free trade into the 
business without providing compensation. The 
knowledge of the holders of these licences that 
their right to compensation was of a very 
qualified character made them extremely 
anxious for anything like a fair and equitable 
arrangement of this question.”’ 


It has been admitted on both sides of the 
House that the custom of renewing 
licences had become so prevalent, so 
strong, that the licences so issued had 
become property, and I think that in the 
discussion of this question the arguments 
in favour of compensation for vested in- 
terests have predominated. And how is 
it possible to deny the existence of pro- 
perty in these licences, when on every 
day of the year they are openly bought 
and sold, sometimes enormous sums of 
money being given for them? It is im- 
possible to deny the existence of pro- 
perty which passes from hand to hand 
every day, which is sold, and in which 
Trustees may invest and do invest; and 
as such property exists it is impossible 
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to say that Parliament is not bound to 
give compensation for it, if Parliament 
deems it necessary to abolish it I come to 
a much stronger argument even than that. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Cockermouth and his friends refuse to 
recognise the existence of any propert 

ina licence ; but the State has been muc 

more quicksighted than they, for the State 
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has recognised the existence of a pro-. 


perty, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted in answer to a question which 
I put to him some days ago, because it 
taxes the goodwill ofa public house, both 
for annual taxation and under the Death 
Duties. If a man has bought a public 
house for a sum of money and dies, 
his outlay on the purchase of that 
public house will be taken by the Com- 
missioners of Probate as a part of the 
estate, and Probate Duty will be levied 
upon it. How can you deny the exist- 
ence of property which the State recog- 
nises for the purpose of taxation? If 
the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Cockermouth gives a fair consideration 
to such arguments, I think he will 
admit that a property does exist, 
and that compensation ought to be 
given to persons who are, for State 
reasons, summarily deprived of pro- 
perty. I have no doubt that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when he 
brings on his Licensing Bill will deal 
more fully and more authoritatively than 
I have done with this question of compen- 
sation. Although I am interested in a 
reform of the Licensing Laws, and am in 
favour of a reform of a drastic character, 
personally I will oppose any measure 
which, by non-provision for compensation 
for vested interests, would be an act of 
confiscation, spoliation, and robbery. I 
pass rapidly to the conclusion of my 
remarks. The second part of the Bill 
relates to the registration of clubs. The 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department has written me a letter in 
which he refers to the opinion of the 
Chief Commissioner of Police as to 
the existence in this Metropolis and in 
many other large towns of bogus clubs, 
that exist merely for the unlicensed 
sale of intoxicating liquors; and he 
expresses his opinion that the formation 
of those clubs had received a great 


impetus from the restrictions on the sale | 


of alcoholic liquor. In many cases, the 
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Chief Commissioner observes, these 
clubs are merely unlicensed taverns, 
where drinking and gambling is 
indulged in with impunity. These 


does not recommend legislation which 


licensed victuallers complain, and, in 
my judgment, rightly complain, of the 


which are able to sell liquors at all 
hours, and which escape altogether the 
rigid control which applies to public 
houses. 
hour of the evening, into this question of 
clubs; but I will merely point out that 
under the provisions of the Bill a bond 
Jide club would be entitled to be regis- 
tered by the County Council upon pay- 
ment of a fee which is , graduated 


according to the rating of the premises. 


of the club. In an ordinary working 
men’s club the fee might amount to 
30s. a year, while the great West 
End clubs of London would have 
the satisfaction of paying to the 
County Council sums ranging be- 
tween £1,000 and £2,000 a year. I 


nature of the measure, and I have given 
to the House the opinions, which 


have passed away, and of others who 
are still in our midst. I claim for the 
Bill certain merits. It consolidates, 


drawn, that everybody who is at all 
acquainted with the subject can easily 
understand it ; and although it consoli- 
dates some 20 or 30 Statutes. it is all— 


with clubs—contained in 16 clauses. I 
think that, unless I have spoilt my case 


must be of opinion that legislation on 
this subject is demanded, and legislation 
without delay. It is quite possible that 
we may be entering upon a new era of 
prosperity for trade and industry; but 





experience tells us that that period will 
| certainly be followed by yearsof depression. 
| During the period from 1868 to 1874 the 


| people of this country made enormous. 


,sums of money and were apparently 
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remarks apply only to the lower order of 
clubs, though the Chief Commissioner- 
would not apply to all clubs alike. The- 


increased drinking in these bogus clubs, . 


I will not go deeply, at this. 


have now explained to the House the- 


cannot be neglected, of Committees, 
and also of statesmen—of some who- 
simplifies, and amends the law. It is so- 


with the exception of Part II., dealing’ 


by over-length in stating it, the House: 


almost as affluent as one could desire.. 
But if they made a great deal of monev 
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“an enormous portion of their earnings at 
that time was expended on alcohol. If 
-there is a good time before us, let us 
try to do something by legislation to 
prevent the recurrence of such a calamity, 
of such a want of thrift as has marked 
former years of prosperity, and as has 
increased the difficulties of the recent 
_years of depression. The great poverty 
and distress in the recent bad times 
-arose to a large extent from the profuse 
expenditure of money by the people, 
when times were good, on the consump- 
‘tion of alcohol. Let us give them the 
-opportunity of interfering with them- 
selves, and the liberty of cutting down, 
if they so desire, the sources of alco- 
holic supply. Let Parliament _per- 
form a duty which it has for, at least, 
half a century neglected—a duty vividly 
described in the extracts I have read. I 
‘quite recognise that it will not be 
possible in the present state of public 
business that a Bill of this kind should be 
passed into law this year. I do not know 
‘whether the details of the measure would 
tbe likely to meet with a favourable re- 
ception in the House; but, if by any 
good fortune, the general principles and 
policy of the measure were favourably 
considered by the House of Commons, 
then I would venture to suggest that it 
might be possible, either by some slight 
facilities being offered by the Govern- 
ment, or by the general concurrence of 
‘the House, to carry the Bill as far as the 
Second Reading and then to send it 
upstairs to a Select Committee. The ex- 
amination of the measure by a Select 
Committee would be of immense public 
utility and advantage, and would pre- 
pare the way most effectually for Par- 
diament to deal finally with the subject 
next Session. Whether that be so 
or not, it is my duty now to 
express my sincere gratitude to the 
House for the great favour they have 
conferred upon me in permitting me to 
trespass so unduly on their time. And, in 
conclusion, I earnestly appeal both to 
‘the Government and the House to give 
to the large question I have brought 
forward their most careful and serious 
consideration. 
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‘ Motion made, and Question proposed, 


** That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Law of Licensing, 


Lord R. Churchill 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment Bill. 


and to provide for the Registration of Clubs 
in which Intoxivating Liquors are supplied.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchilt.) 


*(10.50.)Str W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I think it was Mr. 
O’Connell who used to say that he went 
on repeating the same thing over and 
over again until at last it came to himas 
an echo from the mouths of his oppo- 
nents. I was delighted at hearing my 
noble Friend describe this great evil in 
the words I have had the honour of 
describing it for many years past. I 
congratulate the noble Lord most heartily 
on having turned his attention to the 
mostimportant question of the day, and on 
having made the speech which he’ has 
just made. I think the noble Lord is—if 
he will allow me to say so—a most pro- 
mising member of the Band of Hope. 
The noble Lord has secured a good 
opportunity of bringing the question 
forward, for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in his speech on the Budget 
10 days ago, excited attention by his 
account of the drinking that was going 
on in the country. Of course, we are 
told that although there is more 
money spent on drink there is no proof 
of increased drunkenness. But I am 
not concerned to argue that now. I am 
content to rest on the fact that more 
money is spent on the consumption of 
alcohol. The statement has excited such 
great interest in the country that hardly 
ever on a private Members’ night has 
there been such a rush to get into the 
House. Would there have been half as 
many people to hear about Disestablish- 


-ment, or Bi-metallism, or Hares and 


Rabbits, or the Deceased Wife’s Sister, or 
anything of that sort? People have 
come because they are more interested 
in this question than in any other ques- 
tion of the day. Someone has sent me 
a cutting from a paper in 1838, announc- 
ing that a firm of colliery proprietors 
had given notice that they would dismiss 
all of their men who became teetotallers, 
because those men were doing an injury 
to the country. At that time the idea 
was that it was a pious and patriotic duty 
to consume intoxicating drinks. It is 
pretty much the same thing now, in 
some respects, for no persons are held in 
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such high estimation as those who make 
and those who sell these drinks. If a 
man sells a sufficient quantity of beer 
he is made a Peer. A Liberal brewer is 
made a Peer, and then a Tory brewer is 
‘made a Peer. Both sides do that, and 
-all are made Peers in their turn. But 
gradually a sect has arisen which 
demands that if these drinks are found 
‘to be injurious the people should have 
the power to say, “We will have no 
licence here.” The noble Lord has 
spoken of the magistrates as being a 
pure, noble body of men, I am a 
Magistrate myself, and I know that the 
noble Lord spoke the truth. The pub- 
licans are the picked men of the coun- 
try ; if there isa stain on their moral 
‘character they are not allowed to 
hhave licences. Everybody, then, has 
done his best; but, after all, 
this licensing system is the most 
miserable, ghastly failure that the 
history of legislation has ever shown. 
‘The noble Lord has spoken of the evils 
caused by the facilities for obtaining 
‘drink, but why should not the public 
houses do a large business, like other 
trades? Yet the noble Lord is horrified 
at the large business done by the public 
houses. Does not .this condemn the 
whole thing? I have three times carried 
a Resolution in the House of Commons, 
declaring that local communities should be 
entrusted with power to prevent licensed 
liquor shops being established amongst 
them, and in 1883 the subject was declared 
“urgent,” but nothing hasbeen done. Two 
years ago the Government did make an 
attempt to meet the demand for a reduc- 
tion of the number of public houses, and 
the President of the Local Government 
Board proposed in his Bill to put licen- 
‘sing into the hands of the County 
Councils. He might have got that 
through the House, only—and here let 
the noble Lord take warning—he put 
compensation into the Bill, and that 
wrecked the whole thing. Does the 
noble Lord think that when compensa- 
tion has wrecked the scheme of a great 
Government, the same thing in his 
scheme will help to carry it? The Go- 
vernment proposed to turn a yearly 
licence into a permanent one, and to put 
hundreds of millions into the pockets 
of the publicans and brewers, but the 
country rose against it, and in a few 


{Aprit 29, 1890} 
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weeks’ time the strongest Government 
we have had for years—I do not say the 
best—were obliged to give up their 
Compensation Clause. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is now going to 
recognise by law any value in a licence 
beyond the value for a year, he will 
have just as big a hornet’s nest about 
him as there was two years ago. We 
who have been working in this cause for 
the best part of our lives have come to 
the conclusion that the principle of com- 
pensation in a licence granted for one 
year is utterly inadmissible. The people 
of the country will not stand it—the 
noble Lord may be sure of that. They 
will honour and applaud him for the 
words he has used against the Drink 
Traffic, but they will not swallow com- 
pensation. 


*Lorp R. CHURCHILL: It depends 
a good deal on where the compensation 
comes from. 


*Srr W. LAWSON : It must come from 
public funds. The noble Lord says that 
“compensation entails taxation,” and 
that taxation is public money. He pro- 
poses in his speech to give pnblic money 
as compensation, and he talks about this 
compensation being justifiable because 
the publicans are taxed on their licences. 


*Lorp R. CHURCHILL: The goodwill 
of the publican is taxed. 

*Srr W. LAWSON : I am only talking 
about licences. A town clerk who 
wrote to me the other day has put 
the matter on a post-card—* Licences 
for a year, not permanent ; value subject 
to yearly taxation.” Let us put a taxon 
the yearly value, but when that yearly 


value is taken away we will not tax it. 
We will not have compensation—we in- 
tend to fight against it to the death. The 
only other thing we want is to carry out 
the Resolution which has been three times 


passed by this House, and to give tho © 


people power to protect themselves 
against any Licensing Authority what 
ever. Surely they have a right to protect 
themselves. What is this trade as 
described by the noble Lord? He calls 
it a “devilish and destructive trade,” 
and surely the people have a right to 
protect themselves against the devil! 
I hope the noble Lord will go on in his 
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way nobly as he has begun ; but I advise 
him to get rid of compensation, and then 
his course will be clear for him. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said in his 
memorable speech that the state of things 
is such that the country is bound to 
interfere. And so it will interfere, and 
in ‘the way I have described, that is 
the way on which the people have set 
their hearts. Do not suppose I am too 
sanguine. Let me before I conclude, read 
an extract from words used by the noble 
Lord himself, and I read these words 
beeause I think they afford great en- 
couragement to all prohibitionists in 
the House and outside— 

‘* The present House of Commons has only 
two more years of life before it, and it might 


come toan end any day. Its successor may be 
constituted in a widely different manner.” 


*Lorp R. CHURCHILL: What is the 
hon. Baronet quoting from ? 


*Srr W. LAWSON: From a periodical 
called Short Cuts. The noble Lord went 
on to say that every Radical or Liberal 
supporter of Mr. Gladstone now pledges 
himself, as a matter of course, to popular 
control of the liquor traffic, and against 
compensation to brewers, distillers, and 
publicans. A few years ago, said the 
noble Lord, the Members of Parliament 
bound to such pledges were a mere 
handful, “in the next Parliament they 
will comprise the entire Gladstonian 
Party.” The House of Lords will have 
its hands full of other matters, and will 
be in no condition to offer resistance to 
licensing reform. That is a most en- 
couraging statement of the noble Lord, 
and should send us home to bed in good 
heart. I conclude by thanking the noble 
Lord, as I did in the beginning, for what 
he has done. Let him go on as he has 
begun, and he will be thanked, not only 
by me, but by thousands of the poor and 
distressed in the country, who will pray 
heartily for his success. 


*(11.5.) Apmiran FIELD (Sussex, 
Eastbourne): I will not trespass on the 
time of the House at any length, but I 
desire to offer a word or two of friendly 
criticism on the speech of the noble 
Lord. I take exception to some of the 
noble Lord’s remarks about the Magis- 
trates acting in a haphazard way, and 
doing nothing to check the issue of 
licences for years past. I cannot think 

Sir W. Lawson 
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the noble Lord meant his words to apply 
as censure to Magistrates of the present 
day ; and, if he did, I presume he must 
have made the remarks without having 
miade very careful inquiry into the action 
of Magistrates. As one of that much 
abused body, one who has taken great 
interest in the question for many years, 
and one who has acted as a Licensing 
Authority, I beg to say the noble Lord 
is wrong as far as Hampshire is con- 
cerned. In that county we have started 
a policy which is accepted by the trade 
with beneficial results. We have dis- 
tinctly laid down that the number of 
licences in our division is largely in 
excess of the wants of the population. 
We have resolved to issue no new 


licences, and we have given valuable. 


hints to the trade for meeting the wants. 
fo outlying districts, by working the 
removal clause, and these hints have 
been acted upon. For years past 
we have required the trade to surrender 
two licences for every new one granted 
for the outlying districts. If the plan 
were adopted in other parts of the coun- 
try, by a slow but sure process, the 


number of public houses would be- 


reduced. In one parish six houses were 
closed in this way. In Hampshire a very 
important Committee has been appointed 
to inquire into the whole system of 
licensing, and they have agreed upon a 
Report which is approved by Quarter 
Sessions. Thus, there will be unity of 
action in dealing with licences and 
renewals. The Magistrates for a long time 
were under the impression that they had 
no power to refuse renewal, but they are 
now told by the highest authority— 
a Court of Appeal—that their powers. 
have not keen altered since the old 
Licensing Act of 1829. If the Magis- 
trates had known their power after the 
passing of the Act of 1872, depend upon 


it the Returns to which the noble Lord has. 


referred would have had a very different 
complexion. It is a misfortune that the 
Bill of 1872 did not specify in distinct 
terms that nothing in this Act was in- 
tended to detract from the power of the 
ancient Licensing Authority. Had there- 
been such a clause, the noble Lord 
wonld not, in his able speech, have had 


so much reason to complain of the action. 


of Magistrates. The noble Lord is in 
favour of popular control. That is the 
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principle of his Bill. For my own part, 
I think it the most mischievous form of 
‘control which could be. devised. That 
the County Council should have the 
control is greatly to be deprecated. In 


_ Hampshire, since the Isle of Wight was 


taken away, the County Council is com- 
posed of 80 or 85 persons. We have 14 
divisions, and, according to the noble 
Lord’s proposal, there will be power to 
divide the county into areas. I presume 
Hampshire would be divided into 14, so 
that there would be barely five County 
Councillors for each division to adjudi- 
cate upon licences as against 14 
or 15 Magistrates, and I certainly have 
much more confidence in a Licensing 
Authority which is in the habit of deal- 
ing with such a question than I have in 
any body of five Councillors in any part of 
the country. Let me also point out this 
objection, that if the Licensing Autho- 
rity is transferred to County Councils we 
shall see the trade using its vast power 
and machinery to the extent that every 
public house will be turned into a Com- 
mittee room to promote the return of 
County Council candidates favourable to 
the brewing interest. That, I think, is 
much to be deprecated. The matter re- 
quires very careful thinking out before 
you make a transfer from theold Licensing 
Authority. We are a'much-abused body, 
but those who abuse us most know 
least about our discharge of a very dis- 
agreeable public duty. The noble Lord 
says the number of licensed houses is 
largely in excess of the requirements of 
the population,iand that is true. But, as 
I have said, we did not know until the 
decision in the case “ Sharp v. Wakefield ” 
that we possessed these powers of refusal 
which now undoubtedly will be used. 
I would appeal to the Government 
that in any Bill they may introduce 
suspending the granting of new 
licences they will not suspend the power 
which now exists under the present law 
of working the removal clause. If the 
Government can introduce into their 
Bill a power of demanding two surren- 
ders in all cases for every removal of a 
licence, I think that a very great 
improvement will be effected in the 
course of a few years in the condition of 
the country. en we shall not frighten 


the people by any large schemes of com- 
pensation. 
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(11.15.) Mz. OCTAVIUS V. MOR- 
GAN (Battersea): During the few 
years I have sat in this House I have 
never listened to any speech which gave 
me more satisfaction than that of the 
noble Lord. Not that I agree with 


everything he said, but I recognise that 
the licensing question is no longer a 
Party question, confined to the interest 
of a few Members, and a drastic measure 
of reform may be said to be within 
measureable distance. The noble Lord 
has paid a tribute to the services of Lord 
Aberdare as Home Secretary, and he 
attributed the excellence of the proposals 
in his Bill of 1872 to three or four years 
experience at the Home Office, but I 
think this was due to the early training 
Mr. Bruce had, as a Magistrate, at 
Merthyr, and among the Welsh coal 
fields, where he gained knowledge that 
stood him in good stead, afterwards, at 
the Home Office. In the matter of off- 
licences I am glad to hear that the noble 
Lord proposes to deal with the sale of 
spirits. I should regret to see the off- 
licences done away with altogether, 
because they give women ‘and girls the 
opportunity of going to a grocer’s shop 
for the dinner beer rather than to a 
public house. Many of the public houses 
in London are totally unfit for any decent 
person to enter by reason of the 
dissolute persons who congregate therein. 
I believe, however, that were the pro- 
posed power given to the County Councils 
the elections would be fought very 
largely on the temperance question. 
We might, in this way, obtain the 
services of many men on the Councils 
who would be very desirable acquisitions 
for dealing with the temperance question, 
but, perhaps, not so desirable for dealing 
with other matters. I also think that, 
whatever laws we may pass, we should 
see, as has already been indicated, the 
public houses used more or less as Com- 
mittee rooms. I understand that every 
public house in London is considered to 
be equal to seven votes. I do not know 
how far that is true, but if this is the 
case it shows, at any rate, the great in- 
fluence of the liquor trade. I believe 
that the publicans could bring immense 
pressure to bear on local elections ; and, 
therefore, if the licensing question is to 
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be dealt. with by the County Councils, 
the temperance party will have aa 
hard fight, and it is very likely wi 

often be defeated in the elections. In 
my experience as a member of a Licensing 
Authority I know the influence the 
trade can bring to. bear to produce Peti- 
tions in favour of new licences. I 
know that formerly every application 
was supported by the churchwardens 
of the parish. We rather made a joke of 
this practice, and of late years it has 
been given up. But I know that per- 
sons often sign Petitions in favour of a 
licence simply to get rid of the persis- 
tency of those who collect signatures. I 
once saw on. @ Petition the signature of 
a friend of mine whom I knew asa 
strong temperance advocate, and when I 
asked him about it he said, “Oh, I was 
so pestered about it that I, to get peace 
and quiet, signed the paper; but I 
relied upon you to use your influence to 
prevent the licence being granted.” So 
it would be, I am afraid, with regard to 
Members of County Councils or Muni- 
cipal Councils, if they were entrusted 
with the Licensing Authority. My own 
view is that the Local Representative 
Body dealing with licences should be 
elected for that special purpose, and this 
election might be held on the same day 
as the General Council Election, and the 
objection to multiplying days of election 
would be met. I have been under the 
impression that there has been less 
drunkenness in this country of late 
years. I see fewer drunken men, and 
certainly much fewer drunken women ; 
but, unhappily, the quantity of liquor 
consumed is still very large. I believe 
that as inducements are offered to 
the people other than the public house 
there will be a a change for the better. 
In the poorer parts of London means of 
recreation are few, but I am glad to see 
#.mething is being done by the spread of 
Free Libraries and Polytechnics. As 
regards London, the public houses are 
kept open much too late, the extension 
of the hour of closing to half-past 12 
o'clock being, in my opinion, a criminal 
blunder which has been productive of an 
immense amount of mischief. In the 


Metropolis there ought, I think, to be a 

graduated system of licensing. Taking 

premises with a licence of £50 a year, I 

would reduce the charge to the occupier 
Mr. Octavius V. Morgan 
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to £25 a year, on condition that he 
closed, say at 10 ; while if he wanted to 
keep open till 11 or 12, I would make the 
charge not £50 but £100, or, at all 
events, enough to make it worth while 
for the publican to close his house early. 
In the poorer parts of London there is no 
reason why the public houses should be 
open after 10 or half-past 10. I believe 
there is hardly a working man’s club in 
London that could continue to exist if it 
were not for the sale of drink, and it will 
be necessary soon to introduce legislation 
dealing with that branch of the ques- 
tion. , 
*(11.26.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I congratulate the House that this 


great subject has been approached in a 
reasonable and sensible manner. There 
is a very strong feeling among the Lon- 
don constituencies that there should be 
some control over the number of public 
houses, and that in a great part of Lon- 
don especially facilities for drinking are 
a great deal too numerous. Whether 
or not it is the case that an increased 
number of public houses kads to an 
increase of drinking, those who have to 
do with the people must know conclu- 
sively that it is a slight matter which 
induces men to go in or not. I am in- 
formed that even one or two steps up to 
a public house will largely influence the 
trade of that public house. Institutions 
for thrift, libraries, and recreations of a 
reasonable character do much to reduce 
the evil of over-drinking, but. still it 
is obvious something must be done 
to reduce the number of houses, 
and the hours also are too long. 
The noble Lord has described the condi- 
tion of some public houses he saw in the 
East End of London, and I may state 
that I have seen very much the same 
sort of thing myself. I venture to say 
that if all the Members of this House 
went round and saw what was going on 
in the low-class public houses of this 
Metropolis, we should very soon pass 4 
new Licensing Bill. As it is, however, 
no one seems to believe the statements 
as to what is really going on in these 
places. Grown up men and women may 
be considered old enough to look after 
themselves, but, when you find children 
of a tender age, say of 9, 10, 11, and 


12 years, dragging their drunken parents 
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away from public houses late at night, 
the horror of the situation becomes more 
apparent, and the necessity of doing 
something to curtail the hours during 
which drinking is carried on becomes 
more obvious. If Parliament had or- 
‘dained that there should be Free Trade in 
alcohol our responsibility would have been 
less, but as we have ordained by our 
legislation upon the subject the hours at 
which these places may remain open, I 
think we are bound to consider whether 
it is right to allow them to continue 
open until half-past 12 at night, when 
the great bulk of the people are in bed, 
and cannot possibly require to make 
legitimate use of them. With regard to 
the question of compensation, I was ex- 
tremely glad to hear the noble Lord 
say that there is a bond fide claim for 
compensation if these places are 
closed. This seems to me be the crux 
of the whole question, for I do not see 
how we can possibly compel the closing 
of these houses unless compensation is 
given; but hon. Gentlemen opposite 
take a different view, and they demand 
that the houses shall be closed without 
compensation. We have been considering 
this matter for the last 20 years, and | 
have no hesitation in saying that if some 
agreement had been come to upon the 
question of compensation a Bill in this 
direction might have been carried with- 
out difficulty. I trust the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir W. Lawson) will take the 
advice of the noble Lord, and adopt the 
principle that there should be compensa- 
tion to a certain extent. I advocate 
compensation not because I am a friend 
of any particular class, but because I 
regard it as the only way in which we 
can reduce the great evils arising from 
the superabundance of public houses. 
The last point I desire to touch upon is 
the question of working men’s clubs. 
Undoubtedly, a great deal of harm is 
brought about by these unlicensed 
public houses. I know of one of them 
which exists in a certain part of London 
—not in my own constituency—which 
receives monthly from one brewer no 
less than £400 worth of beer per month, 
or £4,800 worth per annum. That is a 
very large figure. The worst part of the 
evilattaching tothose housesisthatthere is 
no supervision over them, and no limit'as 
to the hours during which they may 
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remain open, Sunday being just the 
same as week day. On the other hand, 
their existence is not only unfair to the 
publican who has to pay Licence Duty, 
and is under police supervision, but they 
also tend to encourage the great evil of 
intemperance, which this House is 
determined to put down. I must say 
that I do think we are to be con- 
gratulated in the course we now propose 
to take in this great question. As the 
hon. Member for Battersea (Mr. O. V. 
Morgan) has stated, this question is now 
ceasing to be a Party question, and hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
may set to work and do their best to 
decrease the evils. of intemperance by 
decreasing the temptations which are 
offered, not only to the poor man, 
because this is not a poor man’s question 
only, but to people in much higher 
positions. I sincerely trust we may be 
able greatly to reduce the evils I have 
referred to, so that the money which is 
now spent on drink may be devoted to 
purposes that will promote the well- 
being and happiness of the great masses 


of our people. 
(11.38.) Sm W. HARCOURT 
(Derby): I have waited in hopes of 


hearing the sentiments of Her Ma.- 
jesty’s Government on the interest- 
ae question the noble Lord has intro- 
duced to the House to-night. From 
this side of the House the noble Lord 
can expect nothing but support, for all 
who sit here are in accord with the prin- 
ciples upon which his Bill is founded. 
I may say that the great majority of 
those who belong to the Liberal Party 
are pledged tothe principle of vesting 
the control of the liquor traffic in the 
inhabitants. I have heard to-night with 
no little surprise the panegyric which 
the hon. and gallant Admiral opposite 
(Admiral Field) pronounced upon him- 
self and his brother Magistrates in 
Hampshire. I am in that county, and. - 
I have been able to see the effect of their 
action. The Licensing Returns show that 
that county presents one of the most 
unfavourable percentages of any county 
in England. According to my own 
observation, living in the midst of a 
— ly-populated district, I can say 

t the proportion the public houses 
bear to other habitations is one of the 
most +o om features of that part of 
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the “country. The hon. and gallant 
Admiral says that the Bench of his 
county are ignorant of the power they 
possess to exercise control over public 
houses. I am surprised to hear that 
statement. I thought everyone knew 
that, except the Solicitor General. It is 
common knowledge up to his _ time 
certainly. While I was at the Home 
Office the Magistrates of Kent came to 
me and asked me to diminish the number 
of licences. 1 looked at them in surprise, 
and said, “I am astonished at this 
deputation coming to me, because I have 
the honour to receive gentlemen who have 
granted these licences, and who could put 
an end to them to-morrow if they wished.” 
One of the Magistrates said, “Oh yes, 
that is perfectly true, but we do not like 
to take the unpopularity.” I said, “Then 
you have come to ask me to undertake 
the unpopularity you will not undertake 
yourselves.” To say, therefore, that it 
is not perfectly well known that the 
Magistrates have an absolute control over 
these licences is an assertion that cannot 
be maintained. Therefore, I felt it 
necessary rather to comment upon the 
action of their predecessors on the 
Bench, and I saw, with great satisfaction, 
that they passed a Resolution to which, I 
hope, effect will be given. If that is 
done there will be a considerable diminu- 
tion in the number of public houses in 
England. In my opinion, the principle 
of popular control is the one that ought 
to be followed, and the popular areas 
ought to be very small, so that the 
authority exercising control will be able 
to ascertain the wants and wishes of the 
community. Thus a County Council 
sitting in a country town would be well 
able to judge of those wants and wishes. 
The rest is a matter of detail. The point 
that is most open to dispute is that which 
relates tocompensation. The noble Lord 
opposite has been so fortunate, or so 
skilful, as to omit from his Bill any 
reference to this great subject of dis- 
pute, and has clothed himself in the 
immunities which are at once the pride 
and the safety of private Members, by 
leaving the responsibility of dealing with 
the question of compensation with the 
Government. I must say I do not envy 
the Government such a responsibility. 
The noble Lord says that this is a ques- 
tion of taxation. I am not going to 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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enter upon this thorny and vexed 
question, but I wish the noble Lord 
had told us a _ little more of 
his mind with regard to it. He 
has not told us whether, in his 
opinion, the withdrawal of the annual 
licence is to be regarded as a taking 
away of a freehold, and compensation 
given accordingly. Another question I 
should have liked to have heard the 
noble Lord’s views upon is whether the 
compensation is to be given to the 
publican, or to the brewer who has lent 
the publican money. If compensation 
is to be given at all, these are matters 
upon which we ought to make up our 
minds. With regard to the Bill itself, 
all I can say is that it is one which I 
should welcome from any quarter, and I 
welcome this one all the more because 
it will be supported with all the ability 
and authority of the noble Lord. Men 
of all partiesconcur in this, that we have 
to deal with an enormous evil, one 
which cannot be exaggerated, especially 
in view of the fact that was brought 
before us the other night by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that the con- 
sumption of intoxicating drinks, instead 
of having diminished, as we hoped that 
it would have done, has largely increased. 
I rose from these Benches to declare my 
concurrence, shared, I am sure, greatly by 
hon. Gentlemen on this side, in the 
policy which the noble Lord has 


happily embraced, and the principle of 


the Bill which he proposes to introduce. 
*(11.48.) Tae PRESIDENT or THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rrrcniz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
I am sure, Sir, there is one portion 
of the observations of the right 
hon, Gentleman with which we 
shall all agree, that when _ this 
question comes to be dealt with we ought 
to avoid all Party recrimination, and that 
in dealing with a matter so vitally 
affecting the public welfare, all Parties 
ought to combine to put an end to the 
evil the existence of which we all so 
much deplore. When the proposals of 
the Government on this question are, as 
I hope they will be this week, laid before 
the House, I trust that the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends will approach 
their consideration in the spirit which 
he has indicated, and that they will show 
a desire to assist the Government in 
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carrying those proposals into effect. I 
do not think that I need notice any of 
the other observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman, which were rather in the 
form of inquiries directed to the noble 
Lord as to the form and scope of his Bill, 
‘and I suppose that the best opportunity 
which the noble Lord will have of clear- 
ing up any doubts upon those points will 
be given him when his Bill is before the 
House. Whatever may be the difference 
of opinion in this House upon any of the 
details of the scheme sketched ont by 
the noble Lord, all Parties will agree 
with me when I say that we are greatly 
indebted, and the cause of temperance is 
greatly indebted, to the noble Lord for 
the position he has taken up with regard 
to this extremely difficult subject, and I 
also think they will agree with me in 
this, that a more lucid, more full, more 
complete, and more comprehensive 
speech has never been made in this 
House on this subject than that which 
has been delivered to-night by the noble 
Lord. He has acquired a remarkable 
grasp of all the details of this question. 
My noble Friend has afforded me an 
opportunity of seeing a draft of the Bill 
which he proposes to introduce. I can 
tell the House that, whatever may be 
thought of some of its provisions, it is a 
masterpiece of construction, dealing with 
every possible detail of this complex ques- 
tion, and it is a credit, not only to my 
noble Friend, but to the gentleman who is 
responsible for the draft. My noble 
Friend drew a terrible picture of the 
evils of drunkenness, which I do not 
think many of us will consider greatly, 
if at all, exaggerated. Familiar as I am 
with a large community in the East End 
of London, I can say with the utmost 
confidence that the evils of excessive 
drinking are at the root of all our crime 
and pauperism. I can assure my noble 
Friend that we are as deeply impressed 
as he can possibly be with the enormity 
of the evils with which we have to 
grapple, and that we are as desirous as 
any one can be of dealing with this great 
and burning question in a way which 
will conduce to the general good of the 
people. The noble Lord compared the 
10d uf 30 years ago with the present, 

as regards the relative number of 
public houses and the greatness of the 
evil with which we huve to contend. I 
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I think that in the comparison he made 
between 30 years ago and now he hardly 
did full justice to what has been done in 
that time. The effects of the temperance 
agitation have, I think, been greater than 
he appears prepared to admit. The results 
have not been very rapid, but they have 
certainly been sure. From inquiry and 
observation I am led to believe that, 
whether it be true that there is as much 
drink consumed now as then, there is a 
smaller amount of drunkenness than 30 
years ago, and that we shall see in a 
progressive degree a still further reduc- 
tion in the drunkenness of our people, 
similiar to that which has been witnessed 
by the force of public opinion in the 
higher circles of Society. There is a 
healthy public opinion growing up a 
the working classes, and the time, 
believe, is not far distant when we shall 
see working men regard their fellows 
who exceed in this matter with the same 
abhorrence as that with which similar ex- 
cesses are regarded in the higher circles. 
Iam not one of those who. believe in 
making people sober by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but I think that those who desire 
to see drunkenness reduced may be 
greatly assisted by legislation. The 
noble Lord asserted that, though the 
number of licensed houses has been 
reduced in recent years, the proportion 
to the population is still too large. All 
my Colleagues and I are also of that 
opinion, and the hon. Baronet (Sir W. 
Lawson) will remember that when a 
deputation waited on me with regard to 
the Local Government Bill, I stated my 
view to a similar effect then. My noble 
Friend went on to say that a heavy 
responsibility rested on us. I do not 
deny that great responsibility rests on 
us, as it rested on previous Governments, 
including that of which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite was the Home Secre- 
tary. We feel that responsibility, and 
we have made some attempt to dis- 
charge it. This licensing question was © 
one of the important features of the 
Local Government Bill of 1887, and Iam 
bound to say that the attempt we then 
made to deal with the subject, and which ‘ 
would have had great and important © 
results, was not fairly dealt with by the | 
Opposition, and not fairly dealt with by © 
the Temperance Party in this House. As 
the’ hon. Baronet has referred to this ” 
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attempted legislation of ours, I may ‘be 
permitted to take this opportunity of 
saying a few words as to the nature of 
our proposal at that time. It was 
asserted that we were giving the 
publicans a right in their public houses 
that they did not possess, and that, in 
order to purchase out and diminish the 
number of licences, we were going to 
make a claim upon the ratepayers to the 
amount of £200 or £300 for each public 
house. No such proposal was made 
by the Government. If any power 
existed in the Magistrates to re- 
fuse to renew licences we expressly pre- 
served that power to them in our Bill. 
We laid down distinctly that whatever 
power the justices possess of refusing to 
renew licences they should still continue 
to possess. If the Magistrates have the 
power to refuse to renew licences with- 
out compensation, they will be as fully 
able to refuse those licences without com- 
pensation after the passing of our Bill as 
before it. That was a proposition which 
was studiously and, in my opinion, 
deliberately concealed from the people it 
was desired to influence. All we did was 
this. We said-— 


“ We are changing the law, we are creating 
a new authority, a representative authority to 
deal with this question, and when the repre- 
sentative authority we create chooses to deal 
wholesale with the licences in their districts 
without giving a reason they shall be at 
liberty to recognise the principle of compensa- 
tion.” 
But that was coupled with the express 
provision to which I have alluded. And, 
further than that, a very large annual 
sum was, under our Bill, to be derived 
from the licence-holders themselves, to 
be used for the purposes of compensation. 
That was not proposed as a final proposal, 
from which we would not recede. It 
was proposed in the hope and in the belief 
that the Temperance Party would give us 
their assistance in dealing with this 
difficult question, so that it might be 
discussed in this House in a fair and 
temperate spirit, with a view to seeing 
whether we might not together arrive at 
some plan which would have the 
result we all desire. But every 
step we took, every proposal we made, 
was opposed by the Temperance Party. 
Every means was taken to prevent 
even the discussion of the proposal we 
made, and I, therefore, say that while 

Mr. Ritchie 
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we recognise our responsibility in this 
matter, we have endeavoured to dis- 
charge that responsibility and shall 
always endeavour to do so. If respon- 
sibility rests with us, there is also a grave 
responsibility resting with the Temper- 
ance Party ; and I can only say this, that. 
if the Temperance Party make up their 
minds to thwart every Government or 
every Member who proposes to legislate- 
upon this subject with a due regard to 
the rights of those affected, then a 
settlement of the question is yet a long 
way off. My noble Friend who proposes. 
todeal with this question has, I think, 
rightly and properly placed in the fore- 
front of his proposal the principle of 
compensation, and he sees and knows 
that it is impossible for any Government 
to deal with the question unless the 
principle is recognised. How compensa- 
tion is to be paid, what are the principles: 
upon which it is to be dealt with, are, 
of course, matters for discussion ; but I 
venture to think that most reasonable 
men in the House of Commons and in. 
the country will recognise that the 
publican’s licence is an interest which is. 
recognised not only by the State, but 
also day by day in the commercial com- 
munities of this country, where licences 
are bought and sold for large sums of 
money. When the hon, Baronet says 
he declines absolutely on behalf of his 
wing of the Party to recognise any com- 
pensation whatever, he says in effect 
“rather drunkenness than compensation.” 


*Sir W. LAWSON: Do the public 
houses mean drunkenness ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Unquestionably. 
We say thatthe excessive number of 
public houses promotes drunkenness, and 
the hon. Baronet agrees with that; but 
he says, “I will not allow you to 
disestablish one of these .houses if 
you attempt to pay compensation,” and 
that in effect means, “I will not 
allow you to do it at all.” The hon. 
Baronet. knows perfectly well that there 
are large numbers of the Temperance 
Party who do recognise the principle of 
compensation. I believe the Church of 
England Temperance Society would not. 
endorse the observations of the hon. 
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Baronet when he says he declines 
to recognise any property whatever in 
licences. I am satisfied that there are 
large numbers of members of that 
Society who would altogether repudiate 
the position. the hon. Baronet has 
taken up. I do not think we can be too 
particular in making this matter plain. 
We are all desirous of promoting tem- 
perance. We think the number of 
houses is too great, and that the 
excessive number promotes drunkenness. 
The hon. Baronet agrees with that ; but 
he absolutely declines to recognise a 
principle without the recognition of 
which, 1 venture to say, in the minds of 
nine out of every ten men in this 
country, the legislation he desires cannot 
be carried out. At any rate, I think 
hon. Gentlemen will recognise this— 
that the time is yet far off—that tem- 
perance legislation must be postponed for 
many years—when the question can be 
settled on the lines proposed by the hon. 
Baronet. I think, therefore, I am 
justified in the observations I have made 
when I say that the result of the 
policy of the hon. Baronet is “ rather 
drunkenness than compensation.” The 
hon. Baronet will not even recognise the 
principle that compensation shall be 
provided out of the pockets of the people 
who hold the licences ; because he says 
distinctly that he declines to recognise 
the principle of paying compensation out 
of money drawn from taxes on drink or 
from an increase of the Licence Duty. 


*Sir W. LAWSON : I said I considered 
that the money you raise as taxes is 
public money, from whatever quarter 
you raise it, and I object to public money 
being paid in compensation. 

*Mr. RITCHIE : That is to say that if 
this matter can only be settled, as I con. 
tend it can only be settled, by recognising 
that these licences are marketable com- 
modities, treated as such by the State, 
and by recognising the principle of com- 
pensation, the hon. Baronet says, “I 
would rather have the matter postponed 
to the Greek Kalends than permit com- 
pensation, even if paid out of drink 
or out of the licences themselves.” 
Now, a few words as to my noble Friend’s 
proposal. He proposes that this matter 
shall be dealt with by the County Councils 
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and Municipal Councils, and in that T 
entirely agree with him. They were the 
bodies which we proposed should deal 
with this question in the Bill of 1887. 
The principle of my noble Friend is the 
principle which the Government are pre- 
pared to accept—that is, that the matter 
shall be dealt with by popular control ; 
but he also proposes a form of control in 
which I do not gather that he has much. 
confidence himself, namely, control by 
popular veto. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Why not? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The right hon. 
Gentleman asks, “Why not?” But 
speaking some years ago as Home 
Secretary, on the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir W. Lawson) pro- 
posing Local Option, the right hon. 
Gentieman took care to express 
his entire dissent from the principle of 
popular veto. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I beg pardon. I 
was speaking on that occasion upon the 
election of bodies ad hoc, not upon the 
question of popular veto. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was made to protect: 
himself against being supposed to assent 
to the proposal in the speech of the hon. 
Baronet that this matter should be 
intrusted to the people of a district. The 
hon. Baronet made no proposal to elect a 
body ad hoc. I remember quoting the 
right hon. Gentleman’s view as expressed 
in the speech to which I have referred to 
a deputation that waited upon me before- 
the introduction of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and I am glad to find that I 
qualified the reference by saying that of 
course I could not undertake to say that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not changed 
his opinion. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I am just of the 


same opinion now. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I leave that as it 
stands. At this hour of the night I do 
not propose to detain the House by 
arguing against the question of the 
popular veto. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman wish me to argue againat it $ 
I do not think it can be necessary, as 
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the right hon. Gentleman is not in favour 
of it. 

Sm W. HARCOURT : I am in favour 
of it. 

*Mr. RITCHIE ; I do not know where 
to have the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman is really so 
rapid in his movemepts that it is 
impossible to follow him. So far 
as popular veto is concerned, I am 
afraid that if my noble Friend were to 
adhere to that as a fundamental part of 
his Bill it would not be possible for me 
to agree with him. It might be worked 
in a very arbitrary manner. Under the 
system of popular veto which he has 
dealt with to-night I understand that 
the whole of the public houses in a parish 
might be closed. What becomes of the 
compensation there? There would be 
nothing but the rates to fall back upon. 
But I have a stronger objection than 
that. I think it is very desirable that the 
number of public houses should be 
reduced; but I am not at all sure 
whether the sweeping away of public 
houses altogether would be a beneficial 
change. It might lead to a reaction, 
which would do harm rather than good 
to the temperance cause. Of course, m 
noble Friend will understand that it is 
not possible for us to discuss the pro- 
posals he has laid before the House in 
anything like detail We must wait 
until we have the Bill before us. Nor 
do Ithink he would wish the Govern- 
ment to answer some of the suggestions 
he has made. He has suggested that 
the Bill should be ‘referred to a Select 
‘Committee. It is difficult to say abso- 
lutely what would be desirable until 
we see the Bill itself; but I see 
many difficulties and objections to 
referring such a great and burning 
question as this to a Select Committee. 
It would probably be considered in 
Committee of the whole Honse just 
as fully as if it had never been before 
the Select Committee at all. 
assure my noble Friend he may rely 
upon it that the Bill will receive the 
most careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment when it is produced ; and whether 
or not we are able to agree with him 

Mr. Ritchie 
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upon the principle or upon the details of 
the Bill we warmly and cordially wel- 
come his assistance in dealing with this 
great and burning question. We believe 
that, whether the result is the passing 
of the noble Lord’s Bill or some other 
Bill, he has done to-night a great service 
to the temperance cause in the able, full, 
and lucid manner in which he has placed 
before the House the great evils which 
attend drunkenness. I cannot but be- 
lieve that the question of temperance 
legislation has been greatly advanced by 
the position which my noble Friend has 
taken up to-night. 

*(12.25.) | Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in- 
Furness): I think it necessary that 
someone connected with the temperance 
movement should make some reply to 
what has just fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman. : He charged us with having 
represented him two years ago as pro- 
posing in the Local Government Bill 
what would be equivalent to a tax on 
the ratepayers of £100,000,000 or 
£200,000,000. What we said was very 
different from that. We said he wished 
to confer on the publicans property worth 
£150,000,000 at least. I, myself, stated 
that again and again, and I am quite pre- 
I recoliect very 
well either the Law Journal or the Law 
Times stating that the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave a new legal estate to every 
publican in the United Kingdom. It 
seems to me a very great pity that a 
portion of the speech the right hon. 
Gentleman has delivered to-night 
was not delivered two years ago on 
the Second Reading of his Local Govern 
ment Bill, for it would have saved a good 
deal of misunderstanding. I understand 
him to say that if no legal compensation 
had been due before the passing of the 
Bill, the Bill would not confer any. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: What I said was that 
in our proposal we expressly reserved all 
the powers possessed by Justices at the 
time of the passing of the Bill, and if 
they possessed the power of refusing to 


renew licences that power was preserved 
to them by the Bill. 
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*Mr. CAINE: Yes; but with com- 
pensation. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: No. 


*Mr. CAINE: Take the well-known 
case of “Sharp v. Wakefield.” The 
magistrates refused to review the sen- 
tence, as it is called, for any reasons 
whatever, except that, in their opinion, it 
would be better for the district that the 
licence should be taken away. What I 
want to know is whether supposing that 
Bill had become law it would have been 
competent for any Licensing Authority to 
take the same course and refuse to renew 
one or two or a dozen licences without 
compensation. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I will endeavour to 
explain to the hon. Gentleman that the 
position of things after the passing of the 
Act would have been precisely the same 
as before. 
fectly competent when the publican 
appeared before the County Council to 
anyone to object that the licence was 
unnecessary in the neighbourhood. The 
County Council would then have referred 
the matter to the Justices, who would 
have considered it. They would have 
had the same power of refusing the 
renewal as they haye now. The appli- 
cant would have had the same right of 
appeal to the Quarter Sessions and the 
High Court; and if it was decided that 
the Justices were warranted in refusing 
the renewal, the publican would have 
had no more claim to compensation than 
he has now. 

*Mr. CAINE: Well, it would have 
been a very remote opportunity, it is 
quite certain, after it had gone through 
all those stages. I understand that the 
right hon. Gentleman agrees with the 
noble Lord in his views as to compensa- 
tion, and it is clear that the compensa- 
tion proposed is an equitable compgnsa- 
tion for a real property. The compensa- 
tion proposals of the Local Government 
Bill were quite simple. The difference 
between the value of the public house as 
a licensed and an unlicensed house was 
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taken, and a certain number of years’ 
purchase of that difference was given 
as compensation. It is now pro- 
posed that the compensation should 
be got out of the trade. We- 
have all heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman that if every licence in any 
place were taken away. by the direct 
veto there would positively be no one 
from whom any compensation could be. 
obtained. Supposing there were 2,000: 
licensed houses in a town, and the: 
Magistrates wished to reduce the number: 
by 250, what would they have to find 
for compensation? The value of a 
public house is what it will fetch in the 
open market. There has been a sale of 
public houses by Messrs. Peter Walker- 
& Co. in Liverpool lately, and the sum 
obtained for 250 public houses was about 
£2,500,000, or £10,000 each. I know 
the rateable value of these houses. As 
shops or private houses they would not 
fetch more than £2,000 each. Well, in 
a case of this kind it would be impossible 
for the local magistrates to reduce the 
number without paying the difference 
between the value as licensed houses and 
the ordinary value. The proposal to- 
give compensation to publicans out of the 
other public houses is absurd. In the- 
Liverpool cases, if the houses I have 
mentioned were closed by means of 
the local veto no less a sum than £1,700: 
apiece would have to be found by the 
remaining publicans for the purpose 
of compensation. I wish to tell the: 
House that the Temperance Party asa 
solid whole are going to resist any pro- 
posal for giving compensation for 
public houses to the bitter end. We are 
going to have no compromise, and 
nothing would induce me to vote in this. 
House for a Bill containing such a pro- 
posal, or to support it in the country. 
There is no such thing as renewal of 
licence ; a new licence is granted each 
year for 12 months. We are to be asked 
to vote enormous sums of money to 
compensate a class of men who as a 
privileged class have been making 
money by that privilege all along the 
line. 


*Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Is the hon. 
Member aware that the London County 
Council has been purchasing public 
house premises in the course of their 
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improvements at the market value, that 
they do not contemplate using them as 
public houses, and have put the ex- 
penditure or compensation on the rates? 


*Mr. CAINE: Idonotapprove of their 
-doing anything of the kind, but that is 
-altogether apart from the question. I 
do not desire to occupy the time of the 
House. I merely wish to make it clear 
‘to the Government that whatever proposal 
‘they bring forward for compensating 
publicans will be resisted by the Tem- 
perance Party on this side of the House. 
There are only two ways in which this 
question can be approached. Lither the 
publicans are entitled to compensation 
or not. If anybody contends that they 
are, it means that they are entitled to 
‘the full compensation proposed by the 
‘Government two years ago. A compas- 
-sionate allowance is nonsense. They are 
entitled either to full compensation or 
nothing. We say they are entitled to 
nothing, and we shall oppose compensa- 
tion from the rates or from any other 
“source. 

*(12.36.) Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): I should like to recom- 
mend to the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington (Lord R. Churchill) an 
idea which I think has not been put 
before his mind. It is that the veto 
ought to be brought down into the 
-smallest possible space. I think it 
-ought to be allowed to the very next 
neighbour of the publican. We have 
sheard plenty about compensation, but 
‘not a word about compensation to those 
who live on either side of a public house, 
‘though their houses are very seriously 
injured by the public house. In the 
‘State of Georgia there is a law in 
-existence by which no publican can 
obtain a licence without the consent of 
his 10 nearest neighbours. That law 
-has been in operation for 10 years, and 
the result is that in only three large 
-cities of the State can any licences be 
obtained whatever. As we are all great 


respecters of property, 1 would suggest 
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that those whose property is on either 
side of a public house are just as much 
entitled to compensation as the publican 
himself. There is one other idea I 
should like to bring forward. I heard it 
from the late Mr. Thomas Knowles, for- 
merly Member for Wigan. He was a 
man who had a very open mind, and 
who studied the interests and circum- 
stances of the class from which he had 
risen. He told me that over again he 
has seen men come out of the pit after 
an exhausting period of eight or nine 
hours’ labour and get drunk on a pint; 
and he was satisfied that if it had been 
provided that no publican should be 
allowed to sell liquor unless he also sold 
food the men would have had something 
to eat and would have gone home sober. 
I would recommend the noble Lord 
to adopt a provision that no person 
should be allowed to sell liquor unless he 
also sold food—unless he was really.a 
victualler—and that publicans should be 
compelled to provide larger and better 
rooms for their customers than they 
now do. When half a dozen or fewer 
men are in a room together they are all 
apt to get drunk; but when 50 are 
assembled in one room they are all banded 
together to rid themselves of anyone who 
becomes a nuisance. I thank the noble 
Lord for having introduced the subject. 
(12.42.) Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tip- 
perary, 8.): I do not think I need 
apologise to the House for saying a few 
words on this Bill, because a few days 
ago both English and Scotch Members 
interfered by their voices and votes in a 
measure almost of a similar character in 
which I was interested. I had not the 
good fortune of being able to listen to 
the entire speech of the noble Lord, and, 
therefore, I cannot say whether, when 
the Bill comes before the House for con- 
sideration, I shall support it in all its 
details or not ; but, as far as I have been 
able to gather from the speech of the 
noble Lord, there are some principles in 
it which command my approval and 
endorsement. First and foremost, I am 
glad to find that it is proposed to curtail 
the number of licences, for I have 
always thought that the unlimited 
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number of licences has led to many evils, 
‘among which the sale of adulterated 
liquor and illegal ing are not the 
least. Another principle which I shall 
support in the Bill is that of local veto. 
lo a short time ago a Local Veto 
Bill, not because I objected to the prin- 
ciple, but because it was pro to 
place a power in the hands of the 
Magistrates in Ireland, to which I object. 
But the noble Lord has stated that it is 
his intention to set up a Local Licensing 
Authority, and this removes the objec- 
tion I held in the other case. As to 
compensation, I am quite in accord with 
the noble Lord, and the reason why the 
proposals of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Cockermouth Division of 
‘Cumberland have met with no favour in 
this House is that there has always been 
attached to them, and to the proposals of 
his Party, the abiding injustice of spolia- 
tion and confiscation. I rejoice that the 
noble Lord has taken the cause of tem- 
perance out of the hands of men who are 
themselves intemperate, in so far as their 
principles of legislation on the question 
are concerned. I am glad to find the 
noble Lord proposing temperance legisla- 
tion upon the lines of common-sense and 
‘statesmanship, upon lines that will 
secure him the support of many who 
chave hitherto opposed the efforts of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Cocker- 
mouth and of the hon. Member for South 


Tyrone. 

*Lorp R. CHURCHILL: 1 trust the 
House will now allow me to bring in the 
Bill. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Tbbetson, Sir Algernon Borthwick, and 
Mr. Johnston. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 
‘[Bill 242. ] 


ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES) BILL. 

On Motion of the Lord Advocate, Bill for the 
better prevention of Corrupt and Ill Prac- 
tices at Elections in Scotland other than 
Parliamentary Elections, ordered to be brought 
in by the Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor 
~General, and Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 243.] 





Half-Holiday Bill 


GLASGOW LICENSED PREMISES. 
Return ordered— 
“ Of Particulars relating to Premises Licensed 
for the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors in the City 


of Glasgow, stating separately for each of the 
16 Wards, in form as follows :— 
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Address of Premises, 
Street, and Number. 





Nameand Address of Factor 
of Premises. 





Name and Address of 
Owner of Premises. 


Name of Holder of Licence. 





Annual Rental of 





Population of each Ward. 





Number of Licenses per 
1,000 of Population. 




















Grocer. 
A 
=] 
: 

Public House. Sg 
f 
3 

Hotel. 

—(Mr. Provand.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
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HALF-HOLIDAY BILL.—(No. 203.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
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(12.53.) Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): 
I regret that the hon, Member should 
endeavour at this unreasonably late hour 
to force on this Bill without any explana- 
tion of its provisions, or any statement 
as to the benefits it may be supposed to 
confer on the people. The hon. Gentle- 
man asked me earlier this evening not to 
oppose the Second Reading when reached. 
The hon. Gentleman knows very well he 
cannot expect very much consideration 
at our hands, but I will not go into that 
matter. I desire, however, to explain that 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of London (Sir J. Lub- 
bock) brought in a Bill dealing with this 
very question, and that subsequent to 
the introduction of that measure the 
hon. Member (Mr. Maple), against whom 
many grave accusations in connection 
with sweating in the City of London 
have been made, introduced his Bill to 


jockey the measure of the right hon. 
Baronet. The right hon. Baronet will, 
perhaps, excuse my speaking in this way. 
He differs from the Party to which I 
belong on the question of Home Rule ; 
but I know he is far more competent to 
deal with this matter than the hon. 
Member opposite. Certainly, as long as 
I remain in the House, I shall try to 
promote fair play between Parties. I 
beg to move the adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Dr. Tanner.) 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London University): 
I appeal to the hon. Gentleman to with- 
draw his Motion and allow the Bill to be 
read a second time. I do not pretend 
that I entirely agree with the proposals 
in the Bill, but I would be glad if the 
House would send this Bill and also my 
Bill to a Select Committee. I think we 
might feel confident that a Committee, 
after hearing the opinions of the mercan- 
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tile community, would arrive ata wise 
decision. I therefore appeal to the hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw the Motion for 


the adjournment of the Debate and to. 


allow both Bills to go to a Committee. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
This is a question affecting the com- 
mercial community, and I do not think 
we should: be expected to pass the Second 
Reading without a word of explanation 
from the Mover. The commercial com- 
munity of London cannot be regulated 
by the commercial community of the 
country, and vice versd. I trust the 
Motion for adjournment will not be 
withdrawn, and that if this legislation is 
brought on it will be at a time when 
hon. Members can have an opportunity 
of expressing the opinion of their con- 
stituents. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : We are all aware of the anxious 
care which the hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Imbbock) has given to the subject. 
But this Bill stands on an entirely 
different footing to the Bill of the right 
hon. Baronet, and it seems to me it 
would be unworthy of the House to pass 
the Second Reading of such a Bill with- 


out the slightest explanation from the 


Mover. 


.Mr. BAUMANN (Peckham): I do 
earnestly hope that both this Bill and 
that of the right hon. Baronet may be 
referred to a Select Committee ; but if 
such a proceeding is prevented, I hope 
the public of London will see that the 
fault does not rest with the right hon. 
Baronet or the hon. Member for 
Dulwich. 

Dr. TANNER : I trust the House will 
excuse my pressing the Motion for ad- 
journment. In a spirit of fair play —— 


It being One of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned till to-morrow, and Mr, 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 30th April, 1890. 





Mr. Speaker came into the House 
shortly after 12 o'clock, and took the 
Chair immediately after prayers, though 
at that time there were scarcely half-a- 
dozen Members in the House. After a 
wait of about 10 minutes, during which 
some eight or ten Members more had 
come in, an hon. Member moved that the 
House be counted, the two-minute hour- 
glass was turned down, and the bells 
were set ringing to call the attention of 
Members who might be within the pre- 
cincts of the House to the fact that their 
presence was required in the House itself. 
The necessary number of hon. Members 
having entered, a House was constituted 
at 25 minutes past 12 o'clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL.—(No. 19.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

(12.35.) Mz. HERBERT GARDNER 
(Essex, Saffron Walden) : The Bill which 
I have the honour to propose to the 
House this afternoon is a measure to 
alter and amend the law as to marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, and in 
submitting the measure to the House it 
will not be necessary to weary it with 
any long or detailed explanation. The 
Bill is no stranger to the House; it is 
rather, if I may be allowed to say so, an 
old familiar friend, knocking pertina- 
ciously at our doors year after year, and 
it is received in all parts of the House, 
except by a small minority, not as a 
stranger, but as a welcome and 
honoured guest. The arguments on the 
subject have been threshed ont. The 
hon. Gentleman who is about to move 
the rejection of the Bill may have dis- 
covered some new ones. If so, I should 
be delighted to hear. them, and I daresay 
some of my hon. Friends will be able to 
meet them in the same way in which 
the arguments against the Bill in the 
past have been met and answered. This 
measure has been before the House and 
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the country for something like 50 ‘ 
It was introduced in the House of Lords 
in 1841 by the late Lord b Sarna we 
and since that time the principle has 
been affirmed in the House of Commons 
in nearly 80 Divisions, and by large and 
substantial majorities, obtained not 
merely when Liberal Governments were 
in power, but also when Conservative 
Governments were in Office. During 
the past 15 years the average majority 
of the Hoses. which has sanctioned the 
principle has attained the high figure of 
60 ; and during a period of 23 years the 
Bill has only suffered one reverse in the 
House of Commons, and this on an 
one tional occasion. Not only so, but 
ill has passed in its entirety emngh 
al the stages which were. n 
this House, and has been sent up to the 
House of Lords on seven occasions. The 
Bill which 1 now submit to the House is, 
in its essential features, precisely similar 
to the measures which have been intro- 
duced on so many previous occasions. 
There is, however, one alteration to 
which I wish to draw the attention of 
hon, Members. In Clause 2 it is pro- 
vided that— 
“No cl of the Church of d 
minister of the € Church of Seotlead Shall > 
liable to any Ser teoeteae or rege for either per- 


forming or a marriage, 
and no Soames. hens: at Shorty to refuse 


permission for persons so regen: who would 
otherwise have a right to be married in his 
church, to be married there by any other 
clergyman if he himself declines to perform it.”’ 
This modification, which is not held by 
the promoters of the Bill to be essential 
to it, and which may be rejected in 
Committee if the House so please, has 
been made at the request of the clergy 
themselves. The opposition of the 
clergy, of which the House has heard so 
much from the opponents of the Bill, is 
in the main confined to one section 
alone, and is not adopted by the whole of 
the clergy of the Established Church, A 
mage Renee of clergymen would indeed 
welcome the passing of this measure ; 
and a very strong feeling is prevalent 
that when the Bill becomes law there 
should be no unnecessary distinctions 
between a marriage of this kind and any 
other lawful marriage. Therefore, it is 
in order to carry out the desire of the 
clergy of the Established Church that 
the promoters have inserted this proviso 
in the Bill. In the constituency which 
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I represent, as in many other agricul- 
tural constituencies, the passing of 
this Bill would be of great importance 
to the artisans and labourers of the 
villages. I hold that such a measure 
would be of the greatest benefit to the 
poorer classes of the community. When 
it becomes law, those whose consciences 
object to such marriages would be in 
the same position as they are now. 
Take, for example, the question of 
celibacy among the clergy. Clergymen 
are not compelled to marry if their 
consciences lead them to consider celibacy 
to be a more fitting state for the priest- 
hood than the married state. Marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister is practi- 
cally accepted by every other country 
except this. Its adoption in our colonies 
and dependencies has been sanctioned 
by the Imperial Government, and it 
is reserved for this country alone at the 
end of the 19th century to maintain this 
obsolete and antiquated restriction. Any 
hon. Member who by his voice or by his 
vote opposes the principle of this 
measure will be seeking to impose on 
the majority of the people of this 
country a vexatious and obsolete custom 
which has been repudiated by the rest 
of the civilised world. I beg to move 
that the Bill be now read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Herbert Gardner.) 


*(12.50.) Mr. GAINSFORD BRUCE 
(Finsbury, Holborn): I beg to move, as 
an Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time on this day six months. 
My contention is that the Bill has no 
principle whatever to support it. It 
attempts to take away the rule of 
Marriage Law which has prevailed in 
this country for centuries, and it does 
not attempt to substitute any new funda- 
mental canon. Surely with reference 
to a law which so deeply affects the 
welfare of the State, it is at least reason- 
able that the prohibitions in relation to 
ear. should rest on some intelligible 
principle. But this Bill does not attempt 
to amend the law; it only seeks to 
mutilate its proportions. It seeks to 
make a breach in the law, and I think I 
am not uncharitable in concluding from 
the public declarations of many hon. Mem- 
bers who support the Bill that when they 
have once made a breach they will seek 

Mr. Herbert Gardner 
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to make it wider and wider, they know 
not how wide, until they shall have 
broken down the whole superstructure. 
The supporters of the Bill propose to 
deal with the dead wife’s sister, but not 
with the dead husband’s brother. I 
want to know on what principle they 
cast off the prohibition with regard to 
the woman when they do not cast it off 
with regard to the man? In short, such 
a change, once conceded, would set a 
stone rolling which it would be impos- 
sible to stop until it had carried away the 
whole of the prohibitions resting upon affi- 
nity. If those who hold the opposite view 
had the courage of their opinions they 
would lead the attack along the whole 
line ; but, as todo so would arouse the 
feelings of the nation, they think it 
better strategy to lead a covert attack 
against an outpost. By this course the 
opponents of the Bill are placed at a 
great disadvantage, because they seem 
to be defending a detail, whereas they 
are fighting for a principle on which 
the whole Marriage Law rests. The 

iage Law of all civilised countries 
from the earliest times has been 
founded on the prohibitions contained 
in the 18th chapter of Leviticus. Such 
was the law in this country in Saxon 
times, and also in medisval times till 
the Reformation ; and at the time of the 
Reformation, by an express enactment, 
the prohibitions in the 18th chapter of 
Leviticus were introduced as part of the 
law. Granting that the Acts of Henry 


VIII, containing a declaration of 
the law, were forced upon the 
Parliament by the Sovereign for 


private ends of his own, it cannot be 
denied that successive Parliaments for 
350 years have recognised that declara- 
tion, and there is a decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in 1847, in “The 
Queen v. Chadwick,” declaring that 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
is against God’s law as declared by 
statute. As to the theological argument, 
I submit that the prohibitions in Leviti- 
cus are not part of the Jewish 
Ceremonial Law, but are of general appli- 
cation, because they applied to the 
Canaanites and other heathen nations, 
who were not subject to the Jewish 
law ; and, further, that marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister is included in those 
prohibitions. The prohibition is that a 
man shall not marry his near of kn, 
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and instances are given to illustrate the 
meaning of near of kin. Many of the 
instances are cases of relations by 
marriage. There is a distinct de- 
claration that a man’s _ brother's 
wife is near of kin, and I want 
to know why the wife’s sister is not 
as near of kin as the brother's wife? 
I have spoken of the opinion of the 
Early Church, and it is remarkable that 
not: only did the Early Church declare 
this opinion by councils, but the Church 
had sufficient influence to prevail with 
the later Roman Emperors, with 
Constantius, and to impress its opinion 
upon the Civil Law. It has been said, 
but this was in the days of the de- 
cline and fall—yes, the decline and 
fall of what? Of an Empire which 
contained within itself every element of 
permanence, except that strength that 
morality and religion alone can give. But 
let me come from ancient days to more 
modern times, and, first, I allude to that 
very remarkable declaration of opinion, 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
compiled within the precincts of the 
adjoining Abbey in 1643 by learned 
religious and earnest men. They 
gave prolonged consideration to this 
declaration, which was afterwards ratified 
and adopted by the Church of Scotland, 
and since then by the United Presbyterian 
Church, the Free Church, and by nearly 
all the Presbyterian churches throughout 
the world. Upon this subject the 
document speaks with no uncertain 
voice in the following terms :— 


‘* Marriage ought not to be within the degrees 
of consanguinity or affinity forbidden in the 
word ; nor can such incestuous marriages ever 
be made lawful by any law of man or consent 
of parties, so as those persons may live. to- 
gether as man and wife. The man may not 
marry any of his wife’s kindred, nearer in blood, 
than he may of his own; nor the woman of her 
husband’s Lindred, nearer in blood than of her 


own ” 

I attach great importance to that, be- 
cause the men who framed that de- 
claration were not men likely to be 
influenced by Episcopal authority, or 
by any undue attachment to Kecle- 


siastical precedent. They were inde- 


pendent men, and we find them de- 
claring an opinion in remarkable con- 
formity with the Early Church. I have 
been somewhat surprised to hear it said, 
by those who support this innovation 
that the Confession of Faith is losing its 
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sc up gee es of Scotland. I can- 
ink the Scotch people 
of era are as ready as their fathers 
were to go to the stake m defence 
of every line of the Confession, which 
they treasure as a most precious 
heritage. Here I will quote a declara-' 
tion of opinion from representative men, 
given with authority, and not as expres- 
sionsof individual opinion. I have avoided 
quoting individual authorities, for well we 
know that there is no heresy that will 
not find support from some eminent 
doctor or professor. But I quote this 
declaration as proof that in modern 
times the Confession of Faith has 
deep hold upon the Scotch people, and 
that this particular article is in harmony, 
with the views of all classes of Scotch 
religious opinion. I refer to the de- 
claration signed, some years ago, by 
nearly all the leading ministers of Scot- 
land, including ministers of the Scotch 
Church—the United Presbyterian and 
the Free Church. Amongst the many 
names attached to the declaration 
are the following: Dr. Charles Brown, 
Dr. Begg, Dr. Rebert Buchanan, Dr. 
John Cairns, Dr. Robert Candlish, Dr. 
Alexander Duff, Dr. Thomas Guthrie, 
Dr. Andrew Somerville, and Dr. Andrew 
Thompson. I hope I may say these are 
representative names—men, some 
them ‘now dead, of great influence in 
Scotland, and from them we learn what 
Scotch opinion on this point is. After 
representing the inconveniences that 
would arise from a change in the law, 
they say: “ But how, on the other hand, 
does the case stand as to us, assuredly 
representing in this matter multitudes 
over the country who believe these 
marriages to be forbidden by God in His 
Word? It is with us no mere matter of 
‘Church Law,’ but an article of our faith. 
As an article of faith, however, it has; 
of course, become over and above the 
law of our churches, which we have no 
choice but to administer in the way of 


shutting out from the table of the Lord 


Jesus those who have entered into these 
alliances—just as we should still be com- 
pelled to shut them out were the civil 
law changed and the alliances ren- 
dered valid as to civil effects.” I 
think that is enough to show that 
the religious opinion of Scotland is 
clearly against such a Bill as this. 
Of course, it is said on this and on all 
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other matters it is open to us to hold 
our private opinion ; but here I should 
like to quote words used by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 
He, speaking in this House on May 9, 
1855, said— 

‘* Private opinion may question the authorit 
of the maven voles Gr Christians on thie 
subject, but it will question it exactly on the 
same ground that it may question the whole 
results that Christianity has brought to man- 
kind, and everything that Christianity. has 
elevated out of the region of private opinion.” 
It is said that because in Catholic coun- 
tries dispensations are sometimes granted 
that, therefore, there is no law of the 
Church forbidding such marriages. I 
demur, Mr. Speaker, to such an assertion. 
What does a dispensation prove? What 
does it mean? It means that in some 
particular case an exception to the law is 
allowed. Where it is necessary to have 
these dispensations, it proves the exist- 
ence of the law. This is not a Bill deal- 
ing with dispensations ; it is a question 
of abolishing the law. Because it seems 
to be suggested that the law of the 
Catholic Church does not forbid and 
annul these marriages, I must quote the 
oore of the Cardinal Archbishop of 

. Westminster expressed in a letter to his 
Vicar General— : 

‘*The law of the Catholic Church forbids 
and annuls the iage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. The law of En land on this point is 
to this moment Catholic, and supports the 
discipline of the Church. The Holy See can 
alone dispense in such cases; and it never 
di except(1) rarely ; (2) with reluctance, 
and (3) for grave reasons and to avoid greater 
evils. To abolish the law which prohibits 
such marriages would have the effect of throw- 
ing open as lawful to everybody that which in 
a rare and exceptional cases is reluctantly 
given to avoid greater evils.” 


Now, that does not justify any general 
relaxation. There might be something to 
be said if this were a Bill to confer the 
power of dispensation upon an authority, 
the head of the State, or upon some 
other authority. Except Holland and 
Prussia, I do not know any European 
country in which such marriages 
can be solemnised without a dis- 
pensation of some kind. It is not, 
therefore, correct to say that these 
marriages are allowed by the law 
of the other countries of Europe. To 
pass from what I may call the religious 
aspect of the question, I will put before 
Mr. Gainsford Bruce 


| testified against these marriages. 
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the House what I conceive to be grave 
reasons on other grounds. This is not 


| a new question ; it has been considered 


before ; it was considered by those emi- 
nent jurists who framed the Code Napo- 
léon, and, I think, hon. Members will 
admit that those who framed the Code 
Napoléon were not likely to be unduly 
influenced by any religi scruples. 

had had experience, too, of the 
state of the law under which such 
marriages were allowed in the early days 
of the Revolution. You find that a i 
the debate Claude Regnier, G 
Judge and Minister of Justice, affirmed 
that the permission given by the, law of 
1792 for the marriage of brothers and 
sisters-in-law had, as its consequence, 
brought trouble into families, and was 
the chief cause of the demands for 
divorce then before the Courts. Coun- 
cillorTrouchet declared the prohibition 
was demanded for the sake of morality, 
as a safeguard against the dangers 
arising from familiarity. Councillor 
Maleville said all the Courts of Justice 
These 
are the opinions of men of great legal 
experience engaged in settling a system of 
jurisprudence ; their testimony indicates 
grave social reasons why a Bill of this 
kind should not pass. The framers of the 
Italian Code, one of the most remarkable . 
and the most recent of European Codes, 
adopted the same principle of prohibi- 
tion. The late Pacifici-Mazzoni, in his 
celebrated Institutes of Italian Civil 
Law, says— 

‘* Lastly, affinity forms an impediment to. 
marriage in the direct line in the same way 
that legitimate parentela segues 4 does, 
and in the collateral line in the secon 
we t.¢., between cognati (brothers-in-law) 
and cognate (sisters-in-law) without any dis- 
tinction as to whether the marriage which 

roduced the affinity still subsists, or has 
soma dissolved by ‘the death of the husband 
or wife.” 

Commenting on the statutory prohibi- 
tions based on parentela and affinity, 
Mazzoni says that— ' 

“The object of them is cosy out of 
account the case of ascendants and descen- 
dants whose union excites horror) to remove 
together with the hope of i all incen- 
genau tings in ton ents hath et ith 

in the and wi 
the fullest liberty under the same roof.” 
It is on social and not on religious. 
grounds that the Italian jurists maintain 
the prohibition. It is sometimes said 
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that this law has been passed in America 


and has not affected the relations of social | wife 


life. But I point to experience, and I say 
ou find that in America the same results 
ve followed as followed in France under 
@ similar system. In Connecticut, where 
these marriages are allowed, the ratio of 
divorce to marriage is in some of the 
countries asone to seven ; in Massachusetts 
it is as one to 21. How is it possible, with 
these examples before our eyes, with these 
startling results, to say there is no argu- 
ment upon social considerations against 
this proposed change? Then it is said 
some of our colonies have adopted it. 
Well, we had a strange example within 
the last year of the development of 
opinion in reference to Divorce Law in 
Victoria, and it must have shocked 
many Members. You find in the colony 
the same result as was found under 
the French Republic, the same result 
as in America. Marriage which with 
us is regarded as a solemn obligation 
for life has become in Victoria a tem- 
porary contract, to be dissolved by three 
years absenceon either side. Is that a state 
of things to be regarded without horror; is 
that an example you are prepared to 
follow? Do you wish to see the whole 
Christian law of marriage abrogated ? 
Ido not blame Her Majesty’s Ministers 
for not advising Her Majesty to refuse 
assent to the Bill—if you let water out it 
must flow on ; but I earnestly warn the 
House against allowing a state of 
things to be instituted in this country 
which may lead to results so barbarous. 
When I heardof the passing of the Victoria 
Bill it brought to my mind some verses by 
a poet of the “ Anti-Jacobin,” familiar I 
daresay to many Members, in reference to 
the Marriage Laws of Otaheite, which, as 
there described, are a little in advance of 
the law now existing in Victoria. The 
poet professes cynical regret that. we do 
not in this country enjoy the same 
liberty as is enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of the more genial climate of Otaheite— 
‘“‘ Of whist or cribbage mark the amusing game, 
‘The partners changing, but the sport the same ; 
Yet must one man with one unceasing wife 
Play the long rubber of connubial life.” 


I cannot sit down without saying a word 
on a remarkable provision in this Bill, 
it is not only a Bill to render these 
marriages lawful, but it is in itself 
a Marriage Bill. It is to marry 
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people who are not husband and 
ife by the automatic effect of the 
Bill, when perhaps the man and woman 
have not seen each other for 30 years. 
Unless they have separated by formal 
agreement prior to the ing of the 
Act, two persons, by the operation of the 
Act, become man and wife. I cannot 
conceive anything more monstrous than 
to make two persons man and wife with- 
out their consent simply by passing an 
Act of Parliament. It is only an ex- 
ample of the difficulties that attend 
attempts at retrospective legislation of 
this kind. But it would not satisfy the 
promoters of the Bill unless its opera- 
tions were retrospective, for what is the 
object ? I think we all know the object 
of the Bill; it is to give an indemnity to 
those who have already broken the law. 
That is the object, and therefore the 
retrospective operation. You will find, 
when you come to consider the details of 
the Bill, that the difficulties of meddling 
with the long existing laws of marriage 
prevent the passing of such a clause as 
this. These are the reasons I.submit to 
the House in support of my Motion for 
the rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”— (Mr. Gainsford 
Bruce.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

*(1.20.) Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) : I second this Amendment, 
not only on religious grounds, but on social 
and domestic grounds. It was maintained 
by the hon. Member who moved the 
Second Reading that the agitation in 
favour of this Bill came from the work- 
ing classes, and more especially the 
agricultural working classes ; but that is 
a statement I beg altogether todeny. I 
represent an agricultural constituency, 
and I live among agricultural people, 
and never, except in one instance, have 
I been asked by an agricultural labourer 
to vote in favour of this Bill. Indeed, 
I think it is well-known that such agita- 
tion as there is in favour of the Bill 
comes from a small circle among the 
highest class in.the land, and I think it 
is pretty well-known that the agitation 
is kept up by subscriptions from 
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rich men who pay a certain class 
of people who go round and obtain 
signatures to Petitions in favour of the 
Bill. Every Member of the House 
knows it is easy, if the means are 
provided, to get up Petitions—not that I 
have ever tried it myself. I believe the 
custom is to pay a certain number of 
people to travel about with Petitions and 
tout for signatures. With a little trouble 
and expense very large Petitions may be 
got up. I have heard of one gentleman 
who expended some thousands of 
pounds in this way and in favour of this 
Bill. Then, also, let me remind hon. 
Members that the few people who have 
married, or wished to marry, their 
deceased wife’s sister feel aggrieved at 
the state of the law and are active in 
emcee this Bill. But against these 
ew there are thousands who are perfectly 
satisfied with the present state of the 
law, yet take no trouble to get up counter 
Petitions. Therefore, there are Members 
who take but a luke-warm interest in 
the subject, but who have yielded to the 
persistency of a few among their 
constituents, and have voted for the 
Bill not because they believe in 
it, but with the comforting assurance 
that it is sure to be thrown out by the 
House of Lords. I have not the slightest 
doubt that many Members have voted 
for the Bill, and, at the same 
time, thanked God we have a 
House of Lords. Should the Bill pass, I 
cannot see how the line of demarcation can 
be drawn at the deceased wife’s sister ; 
it must inevitably lead to intermarriage 
between all who are not blood relations. 
The hon. Member who moved the Second 
Reading asks, how is it possible for a 
deceased wife’s sister to undertake the 
care of the children of her deceased 
sister ? There is no doubt in many cases 
she is the natural guardian of the children, 
and there is not now, as the law stands, 
the slightest impropriety in her acting 
as such under her brother-in-law’s roof. 
I have known many such instances. 
Reference is frequently made to our 
colonies ; but I say, if it is desirable there 
should be uniformity in the Marriage 
Laws, then let the colonies conform to 
our laws. We are not called upon to follow 
the lead of our colonies in this respect 
any more than we are to imitate 
them in their protective legislation. 
There is, moreover, a great distinction 
‘Mr. Jeffreys 
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in the social conditions here and in the 
colonies. In the sparse and scattered 
populations of our colonies the males 
are in a large majority; but here, ac- 
cording to the last Census, the women are 
@ million in excess of the male population. 
A large number of women remain un- 
married, and it is natural that they 
should, in the relationship of brother and 
sister, occasionally find a home in their 
brother-in-law’s house, and take care of 
his children. The conditions of life in tlie 
colonies are wholly different. Brother-in- 
law and sister-in-law are often comparative 
strangers; and, whatever reasons may 
exist for such a law in the colonies, they 
certainly do not apply here. I earnestly 
hope the House will not assent to the 
Second Reading. No necessity exists for 
any such change in our Marriage Laws 
which have worked so well and for so 
long—a change which is fraught with 
danger and disaster to the whole of our 
social and domestic life. 


*(1.30:) Mr. A. CAMERON CORBETT 
(Glasgow, Tradeston): I think the 
hon. Member’s attempt to show that 
marriages such as are authorised by this 
Bill are against the ruling of Scripture 
was not very successful, and the very 
enumeration of the large number of cases. 
in which marriage was forbidden makes. 
the omission of this particular relation- 
ship the more striking ; while the fact 
that there is a text specially preventing 
marriages of this sort during the lifetime 
of the wife showed that marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister was permitted. 
It appears to me strange that, upon the 
ground that the majority of the members 
of the Church of England accept a special 
interpretation of the Scriptures, alb 
sections of the. community should 
be bound it. Allusion has 
been made by the hon. Member to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith; but that 
document has ‘in many points become 
out of date, and if a new confession were 
written now the declaration it contained 
on this subject would certainly not find a 
place in it. The United Presbyterian 
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Church of Scotland has appealed 
to its individual presbyteries, and 
&@ great majority of those presby- 


teries have declared in favour of 
the alteration of the law which this Bilt 
seeks to bring about. The Convention 
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of Royal and Parliamentary Burghs of 
Scotland has for the 16th time reported 
with absolute unanimity in favour of 
the proposal. 300 or 400 Presby- 
terian ministers have signed Petitions 
in fayour of the Bill; and in 
Glasgow, in the short space of two 
weeks, it was found possible to get no 
fewer than 45,000 signatures to another 
Petition. The Presbyterian Church in 
America and in Canada have also, in the 
fullest manner, accepted the principle of 
this Bill. _ When the hon. Member who 
seconded the opposition to the Bill was 
dealing with the social advantages which, 
he says, arises fromthe present state of the 
law, I was rather puzzled to know how he 
could apply his remarks and ments 
to the poorer populations. He told us that 
the movement was mainly supported by 
wealthy people, who paid large sums of 
money in order to get up Petitions in its 
fayour ; but surely if the movement was 
so supported the powerful association 
which exists for opposing the Bill would 


have been equally effective in getting | taking 


up Petitions on their side, if they had 
the same amount of public opinion in 
their favour. The hon. Member also 
alluded to the fact that the deceased 
wife’s sister frequently took charge 
of the children, and that it would 
be difficult for her to do so if the Bill 
were passed. But in advancing that 
argument did the hon. Member bear in 
mind the small size of the houses occu- 
pied by the greater part of the popula- 
tion ? In Glasgow, for example, a quarter 
of the families live in one-roomed houses, 
and the majority of the remainder live 
in two-roomed houses. I do trust that 
this House will again affirm that the 
social argument used on behalf of the 
rich shall not be allowed to stand in the 
way of reasonable rights being extended 
to the poorer portion of the community, 
for whom a Bill of this kind is so much 
required. 

*(1.40.) Sm JOHN PULESTON (De- 
vonport): I feel compelled to enter my 
protest against many of the arguments 
which have been adduced by my hon. 
Friend who has seconded the opposition 
to the Bill, My hon. Friend says that 
the measure is promoted by the richer 
classes, and he argued that because rich 
men contributed to the promotion of the 
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movement, therefore there is no genuine 
demand for an alteration of the law. 
But surely the hon. Member. knows that 
someone must always contribute towards 
the expenses of carrying on any reason- 
able agitation,and because those contribu- 
tions are not always forthcoming from the 
poorer classes. it by no means follows 
that the demand for alteration in the 
law is not legitimate. I think that if 
my hon. Friend went more fully into 
the subject.he would find that the poor 
classes as well as the rich are anxious for 
this reform. I have paid some attention 
to this matter for a good many years, and 
have come to the conclusion that 
a large body of the working men 
of the country who cannot them- 
selves afford to subscribe funds for 
this reform believe that it is essential 
and desirable that it should be carried. 
I do not believe that the i 

which the Bill sanction will be multi- 
plied in any marked degree by reason 
of the passing of the measure; and, 
ing into consideration the fact that 
the colonies have passed laws which 
have been sanctioned by the Queen 
in Council allowing these marriages to 
take place, I think it is only right that 
similar legislation should prevail in this 
country. But I do not ask, however, 
that the Bill shall be carried simply 
because the colonies have adopted a 
similar measure. My hon. Friend has 
referred to the question of personal hard- 
ship upon British subjects all over the 
world, and has, of course, admitted that 
although these marriages are legal in the 
colonies the children of such marriages 
when they come to this country are de- 
clared by the law to be illegitimate. My 
hon. Friend has referred also to the ques- 
tion of Petitions. He said they were paid 
for by the yard. I have had something 
to do with presenting Petitions on the 
subject to the House of Commons, and I 
venture to say that I have never during 
all the years I have been in the House 
presented Petitions of so genuine a 
character, and with so much feeling 
behind them, as the Petitions I have 
presented in favour of this Bill. I 
was, indeed, rather shocked to hear 
my hon. Friend making those observa- 
tions. He made also a serious charge 
against Members of this House. He 
said that many hon.. Members voted for 
the Bill against their convictions, fee’ing 








thankful that there is a Honse of Lords 
to throw it out. My estimate of hon. Mem- 
bers of this House is not so low as that. 
I believe that there never has been 
@ more genuine majority in support of 
any Bill brought forward in this House. 
My hon. Friend has referred to the ques- 
tion of blood relationship. I think that 
in this enlightened period—this latter 
end of the 19th century—the less our 
opponents have to say on that subject 
the better it will be forthem. We know 
that no blood relationship can be closer 
‘than that between first cousins, except- 
ing, of course, the relationship between 
brother and: sister ; and yet we are well 
aware that marriages between first 
cousins are of constant occurrence. We 
know, further, that there is no actual 
blood relationship between a man and 
his deceased wife’s sister. I am not, 1 
repeat, arguing in favour of this measure 
solely because it has been passed by the 
colonies. They have passed the law, and 
have done so with the full knowledge of 
what they are doing, because they saw 
in it, a8 we see in it, a great principle ; 
and the fact that the principle has 
been recognised by so many Legis- 
latures proves that there is a very 
strong demand for a reform of this 
character. I hope the Honse will, by a 
very much larger majority than usual, 
accept the Second Reading of this Bill. 
I have every possible appreciation of the 
honesty of the convictions of those who 
are opposed to it. I donot charge them, 
as an hon. Member has attempted to 
charge its supporters, with being ani- 
mated by convictions entirely at variance 
with their votes. I give them credit for 
having strong opinions on the subject. 
I believe, however, that they are wrong, 
and that they are acting in the interests 
of a small minority of the people; 
whereas those who are supporting the 
Second Reading are acting in the 
interests of all classes of the commu- 
nity. 

(1.50.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): Iam not a very likely person to say 
at any time, “Thank God we have a 
House of Lords,” but I do trust that as 
long as the House of Lords continues to 
exist it will prevent the passing of such 
legislation as this. 1 have always voted 


against the measure, and I shall continue 
Sir John Puleston 
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to do so, because I believe that by adopt- 
ing it we should be taking one step 
forward in that anti-Christian, anti- 
social revolution which is making such 
insidious advances throughout Europe, 
and manifestations of which are plainly 
written on the face of Europe at the 
present time. At the same time, I can- 
not say I am willing to associate myself 
with all the arguments which have been 
adduced against the Bill. The reference, 
for instance, to the Divorce Laws of 
Henry VIII.and his servile Parliamentare 
scarcely worthy of consideration by anyone 
who recollects what that tleman’s 
matrimonial relations were. in, as to 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
hon. Members will remember that it was 
drawn up in the days of the Vicar of 
Bray, a gentleman who said one thing 
when one Government came in, and 
another when another Government came 
in. The grounds upon which I oppose 
the measure are the grounds which have 
been acc’ pted by Christendom from ite 
beginning. As soon as the Christian 
authority was ised it became a 
social law that the relations between a 
man and his wife’s sister should be re- 
garded as identically the same as his 
relations with his own sister. After the 
days of Julian the Apostate the 
Emperor Valentinian enlarged the Code 
soas to prohibit marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, and afterwards Theodosius 
in the West and Arcadius in the Kast 
extended the prohibition to the whole 
Empire, and from that time the prohibi- 
tion has been enforced. I have some- 
times been met with the challenge that 
many of the Bishops. of the Roman 
Catholic Church, of which I am a mem- 
ber, are in favour of the present measure. 
Well, it is true that some Catholic 
Bishops have, in more or less explicit 
terms, expressed themselves in favour of 
some such proposal, but is the reason 
which influences these Bishops a reason 
which ought to influence us? Ask those 
very Bishops who are in favour of 
the removal of the civil disabilities 
attending marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister whether they are also in 
favour of the removal of the ecclesiastical 
disabilities, and the reply will be in the 


‘negative. If the civil disabilities are re- 


moved, the Bishops and Authorities of 
the Catholic Church will still maintain 
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their ecclesiastical canons and rules 
precisely as they stand at present. 
Why? Because the considerations and 
reasons which have swayed the authori- 
ties of the Roman Empire and the 
Christian Church for at least 1,500 years 
are just as strong in their operation as 
ever they were. Unless we allow to the 
agnates of a man the same freedom in 
domestic relations as is enjoyed by the 
cognates, we shall embarrass all family 
life, and family life is the foundation of 
Christian social order. If you 
attack the family life you attack 
the whole social order, Christian and 
natural, and it is because this proposal is 
an attack upon the integrity and freedom 
of family relationship that it is important 
in the interests of social and Christian 
order to resist it to the utmost. As to 
the hardships which it is said this 
measure would prevent, are there not 
other means by which they can be pre- 
vented? We are told that the colonies 
have passed measures which are ab- 
solutely at variance with the law of 
this country. That difficulty can easily 
be got over. There is such a principle as 
the lex loct contractus, and if Parliament 
is desirous of removing the anomaly of 
one law prevailing in the colonies and 
another law prevailing in this country, 
let it provide that the law of a colony 
shall, in matrimonial matters, be recog- 
nised as valid here in the interests of 
those married in the colony. Then it is 
said that difficulties arise in connection 
with the devolution of property, but 
those difficulties can be obviated under 
the existing law, for a father whose 
children are by the law illegitimate can 
provide for the descent of his property to 
them by naming them individually in 
his will. Then, why should not Parlia- 
ment introduce a dispensing power, to 
be applied to cases with respect to which 
such power might reasonably be exer- 
cised? Looking at the general question, 
I consider this proposal to be an insidious 
and most dangerous attack upon that 
which constitutes the essential unit of 
Christian and civilised society, namely, 
the family life, and, as such, I shall 
oppose it. (2.0.) 

(2.18.) Mr. A. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) : 
Sir, several speakers have referred to this 
subject as a very old one. Unfortunately 
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it is true that the question is a very old 
one, Year after year for the last 50 
years the people have declared that 
marriages such as these which we are now 
discussing ought to be made legitimate. 
We have heard a good deal as to the law 
in other countries than this. We have 
been referred to the Kcclesiastical 
Councils and to the Early Ages, but we 
have not heard from the beginning of 
the Debate until this moment a -single 
reference to the modern law of Englaud 
which forbids these marriages. The 
law which makes void the marriage 
between a man and his deceased wife's 
sister is not a law which depends for its 
sanction upon the views taken by the 
Councils of the Church in the fourth or 
later centuries. It does not depend upon 
the views of learned doctors in modern 
times. It depends simply and rey 
upon the Act passed in 1835, whic 

makes these marriages void and illegal. 
But up to the passing of that Act these 
marriages were not void and the children 
were not illegitimate. These marriages 
were what is known as “ voidable.” 
That is to say, unless someone chose to 
raise a suit in the Ecclesiastical Courts 


to set aside the iage it remained a 
perfectly valid one, the children re- 
mained perfectly legitimate; and if 
one of the parties died before any 
such proceedings were taken the 
marriage between a man and his 
deceased wife’s sister was as good 
by the law of England as any 
other marriage in this Kingdom. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Bruce) referred to the 
Councils of the Church, and to the 
opinions of learned Judges, but he did 
not refer to the Act of Parliament by 
which these marriages are made illegal, 
and by which the children of such 
marriages are bastardised. 

*Mr. GAINSFORD BRUCE: These 
marriages were always illegal, though, 
no doubt, if one’ of the parties died 
before proceedings were taken, they 
could not afterwards be set aside. 
Never, in any period of our law, were 
these marriages legal. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT: Here is the Act of 
Parliament, which no one can dispute— 
the Act known as Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, 
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and it was introduced, I believe, to favour 
persons who contracted marriages of this 
kind. If these marriages were immoral, 
why, inthe name ofcommon sense, did the 
House of Commons, supported by the full 
Bench of Bishops, enact that all such 
marriages previously contracted were 
absolutely legal and good, and the 
children legitimate ? 

*Mz. GAINSFORD BRUCE: I can 
hardly assent to that. These marriages 
were always illegal. There never was a 
period when they were legal. There 
was nothing to prevent proceedings for 
incest, 

Mr. A. ELLIOT: Did the hon. and 
learned Gentleman ever hear of such a 
thing as a prosecution for incest? Does 


“the hon. and learned Gentleman think 


he can find in any text book of the 
English law a single authority in favour 
of an indictment for incest, in relation to 
a connection of this character? Such a 
thing does not exist in the law of Eng- 
land. It is merely a question of moral 
connection, but in Scotland the law is 
slightly. different. It might be that 
prosecutions might take place in Scot- 
land, under certain circumstances, on the 
ground of incest. But I should like to 
hear my hon. and learned Friend say 
whether, from the day he was called to 
the English Bar, he has ever had brought 
tohis practical knowledge a case of incest? 
I repeat, that up to the time of the 
Statute of 1835, these marriages were 
legal to this extent, that the children 
were legitimate, unless proceedings were 
taken to set their legitimacy aside. It 
was very rarely that such proceedings 
were taken. The marriages were void- 
able, but were not necessarily void. 
Nobody could upset them in the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, or elsewhere, except pro- 
ceedings were taken during the period 
Ihave mentioned. It is strange that 
those who oppose this Bill make no 
reference to the Act of 1835. There 
was a Royal Commission which sat upon 
this question, and the President of that 
Commission was the Bishop of Lichfield. 
That Commission, after having carefully 
examined the whole case, reported that 
the Act was operating badly, and was 
tending to immorality ; and, further, they 
Mr. A. Elliot 
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put beforeParliamentand thecountry their 
opinion that the Act ought not to be 
continued. When my hon. and learned 
Friend talked about the respect we all 
owe to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith,I think he ought to have some- 
what refreshed his_ recollection with 
regard to the details of that creed, be- 
cause in the very chapter which forbids 
these marriages of ity, as well as of 
consanguinity, the Confession of Faith 
declares, in the strongest terms against 
marriages with infidels, with Papists, and 
with other idolators. Is my hon. Friend 
prepared to abide by every line of this 


‘| Confession of Faith, and, if. necessary, 


to go to the stake to render illegitimate 
and void iages between members of 
the Scottish Church and Infidels, Papists, 
and other idolators? It is useless to. 
suppose that we should take, line by 
line, the articles of creeds drawn up 
centuries ago as if every word of those 
articles was of Divine inspiration, I 
should like to point ont to my hon. 
and learned Friend that the position 
of the Confession of Faith is the position 
of a creed which has been ratified by 
Act of Parliament. My hon. Friend 
nods his head to that statement, which, 
indeed, cannot be denied. But what 
does the ratification of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith amount to? It 
amounts to this, that the "estminster 
Confession of Faith is the Confession of 
Faith of the Church of Scotland and 
kindred Churches, but it does not render 
the law of the land for every purpose 
affirmed. This is a point of some im- 
portance, and I must cite upon it the 
opinion of a great authority, Lord 
Fraser, before he became Lord Fraser. 
This is what he says— 

“ The ratification of the Confussion of Faith 
does not make everything set forth in that 
book the law of the land. It amounts to no 
more than this, that the Confession is the Con- 
fession of the Established Church of Scotland, 
and I adopt the view expressed by Lord 
Advocate Rutherford, on the Ist of March, 
1848, given tothe Royal Commission appointed. 
to inquire into the state and operation of the 
law of marriage, whose Report was presen 
in that year to Parliament, that the ratification 
of the Confession of Faith cannot be held to 
constitute a legislative construction of the 
statutes which regulate this subject, namely, 
the Acts 1567, cap. 14, and 1567, cap. 16.” 


This very eminent lawyer gave his own 
opinion as follows :— 
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“<I think it right to add that I am in 
the knowledge of this; that it has been 
the opinion of some very eminent lawyers 
in d that the marriage is Oe 
marriage; that the issue of the age, 
of course, would - be legitimate; and that 
all the regular consequences would follow 
from that marriage that follow froma regular 
marriage ; and in so far as I have been able to 
form a judgment, although I stand very much 
weight of tho [selitional Authors against 

e a u 

Said big baal Sick 

wo a ve 
all the consequences of a lawful tery -— 
(Report of Royal Commissioners, p. 101.) I 
concur in this opinion.” 
There can be no doubt that the law of 
1835 in England has not operated well 
from a moral point of view, and that, so 
far as the law of Scotland is concerned, 
according to the best authorities at the 
present time, there is some doubt as 
to how the law really stands. Reference 
is made to other countries. The Roman 
Catholic Church—however little many 
of us may concur in its principles and 
practices—embraces, I presume, the vast 
majority of the Christian nations of the 
world. Well, amongst the Roman 
Catholics, for ages, it has happened that 
these marriages. have been allowed. 
According to the. Roman Catholics it is 
not contrary to Divine law that these 
marriages should be contracted. It is 
contrary to the law of the Church. I 
am almost afraid to tread on such foreign 
territory as the law which governs and 
regulates the Roman Catholic Church ; 
but I confess I have always believed 
that what is considered to be absolutely 
the Divine law—the law of God—cannot 
be dispensed even by the Pope himself, 
and that what can be dispensed are the 
regulations and discipline of the Church, 
avery different matter. I have always 
understood that in the Roman Catholic 
Church nothing can be dispensed which 
is found laid down in black and white in 
the Scriptures, but that in matters of 
discipline, such as the prohibition of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
dispensations are granted from day to 
day. I say, therefore, that we could not 
have a stronger proof that among this 
large body of Christians the prohibition 
of these marriages is not regarded as a 
prohibition founded on the word of God, 
but is regarded only as an ecclesiastical 
rule or law; no doubt a law of great 
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authority, but one which, having been 
made by the Church, may be dispensed 
with bythe Church. Surely it is too much 
that, after all this, the argument. should 
be brought forward by my hon. and 
learned Friend, with great zeal and 
genuineness, that we are outraging the 
commonest sentiments of Christianity in 
proposing these iages. We are 
doing nothing of the sort. We are pro- 
posing to make legitimate, by the law of 
England, iages which are legitimated 
every day in Roman Catholic countries,. 
by virtue of the Papal dispensation. It 
is far from my wish to speak disrespect- 
fully of the Papal dispensation, but 
surely if the Papal dispensation can 
make the relations between a man and a 
woman perfectly moral, an Act of 
Parliament of the United Kingdom 
can do no less. I do not know 
that I look on this question in 
precisely the same vl, as man 
hon. Gentlemen in this House, but it 
does not come well from them to tell us 
that we are legitimating an immoral 
connection when those they most respect 
are legitimating and validating it 
every day. What have been the fruits 
of the law of 1835 in England? Ten 
or 12 years after it was passed the 
Royal Commission reported that it was. 
working badly and acting in the direc- 
tion of immorality. Surely, that is im- 
portant, and it behoves those who take 
an opposite view to show that the Com- 
missioners were mistaken. The oppo- 
nents of the Bill are unable to point to a 
single verse of Scripture which is directly 
antagonistic to these marriages. The 
words in Leviticus, which they rely upon, 
have reference to marriages of another 
kind, and I say, therefore, that we 
should deal with this matter practically 
and in accordance with the wants of the- 
present day. I know it is easy to cite 
opinions in Scotland of some years ago 
against these marriages. It was fora 
long time supposed that they were for- 
bidden by the Divine law in express. 
terms, and, of course, if that was so, 
neither the Pope of Rome nor anyone 
else could abrogate the law. If the law is. 
abrogated it is a sign that the law is. 
founded upon other than Divine authority. 
In Scotland I maintain that there has 
been a growing feeling in favour of this. - 
Bill. Every year you find fewer and 
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fewer persons who are against it. I can 
cite on this point no less an authorit; 
than Principal Rainey, who declares that 
he is strongly opposed to measures of this 
kind and emits ike backsliding of many 
of his Colleagues who take a different 
view from himself. The question has 
mow been discussed for 63 years, and 
we think it is high time to put an end 
to it. The Bill has, almost without excep- 
tion, been supported by majorities in this 
House, whichever Party has happened 
ito be in power. If people want to con- 
tract these marriages I think we can 
#how no prohibition against it,'and I 
think we ought to have regard to the 
Report of the Commissioners, who say it 
would be to the advantage of morality 
in this country if such marriages were 
legalised. 

*(2.42.) Me. J.G. TALBOT (Oxford 
University) : I am afraid that, notwith- 
‘standing the seductive arguments of hon. 
‘Gentlemen opposite, I must give to this 
Bill the same opposition as I have given 
to it for years past, and as I suppose I 
must say I hope to give to it for many 
years to come. The hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down referred to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, but did 
not quite accurately quote it. He stated 
that marriages with infidels and Papists 
are placed on the same level as marriages 
within the prohibited degrees. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT: It was in reference 
toa remark that was made about not 


going to the State. I said every line of 
the Confession of Faith implied going to 
the State. 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT: I only want to 
draw attention to the fact that the Con- 
_fession says that marriages between the 
prohibited degrees are such, as cannot, 
under any circumstances, be made law- 
ful, whilst the others are only dis- 
couraged. The real gist of our opposition 
to this Bill is that these marriages be- 
tween the prohibited degrees of affinity 
have always, up to recent times, been 
regarded by the universal consent of 
Christendom in the same light as 
marriages within the prohibited degrees 
of consanguinity. The hon. Member 
lias referred to the Papal dispensation, 
but he must remember that that dispen- 

Mr, A, Elliot 








sation is also given in the case of 


y | marriages within tlie prohibited degrees 


of consanguinity. I am sorry to say 
that recently, in a very notable case, a dis- 
pensation was given toa marriage between 
an uncle and his niece. Of course, I 
have nothing to do with the way in 
which the Roman Catholics settle these 
matters among themselves, but I must 
point out that the argument which the 
hon. Gentleman bases on the Papal dis- 
pensation will lead him much further 
than I think he wishes to go. The hon. 
Member who moved the Second aera 
called the Bill a honoured " 
should have thought that, after being . 
often submitted tothe House, the measure 
might have had a little honourable repose. 
He says the principle of the Bill has been 
affirmed in 80 Divisions. I think that, 
in order to make up that. number, he has 
included Divisions in Committee on the 
clauses. ; 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I said Divisions 
on principle. 

*“Mr. J. G. TALBOT: The hon. 
Gentleman made a still more striking 
statement. He said a large number of 
the clergy of the Church of England 
desired to see this measure passed into 
law. Iam unable to admit the accuracy 
of that statement. Again, with regard 
to the assertion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Devonport (Sir J. Puleston) 
that this isa poor man’s question, that 
is a point in regard to which I have the 
most profound scepticism. The late Lord 
Hatherley took pains to make an investi- 
gation among the working classes in the 
City of Westminster on this question, and 
the result was that there was not the 
slightest demand on their part for the 

ing of such a measure. Then my 
hon. Friend the Member for Devonport 
argues in favour of the Bill on what he 
calls the highest grounds of principle. 
That is avery grandiloquent statement, 
but, in my opinion, the supporters of 
the measure have not got a shred of 
principle amongst them. They have not 
the courage of their convictions. The 
Bill, if passed, would unsettle the whole 
of our Marriage Laws. If once it were 
carried, there is no limit to the distance 
we must be prepared to go. We must 
sweep away all the degrees of affinity, 
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and afterwards the degrees of consan- 
guinity. In other countries where this 
change has taken place that has been the 
result. Lord Cairns, speaking in the 
House of Lords on the Marriage Laws in 
the United States, said a man might 
there marry a mother and her daughter 
one after the other. He went on to say 
that Americans would tell us that con- 
infidelity was unknowh among 
them, but the fact was that the conjugal 
vow was never broken, because if 
it ever became irksome there was no 
difficulty in getting rid of it altogether. 
I must say a few words on the terms of 
the Bill itself. The 1st clause says that 
a marriage between a man and his 
deceased wife’s sister shall not be void 
‘* Unless either of the parties has married 
some other person before the passing of this 
Act, or the parties have been separated by 
decree, or have d in writing to separate, 
and have thenceforth lived separate until the 
passing of this Act or the death of one of 
them. ® 


I do not see why subsequent misconduct 
should nullify a previous marriage, if it 
is to be considered a marriage atall. The 
2nd section contains the strange pro- 
vision of which the hon. Member made 
so much. It provides that no clergyman 
of the Church of England, or minister 
of the Church of Scotland, shall be 
liable to any prosecution or suit for 
either performing, or refusing to 
perform, such a marriage, and it pro- 
ceeds to enact that no incumbent 
shall be at liberty to refuse permission 
for persons so related, who would other- 
wise have a right to be married in his 
church, to be married there by any other 
clergyman if he himself declines to per- 
form it. A more strange concession, or 
@ more deliberate affront to the religious 
convictions of the clergy, I cannot 
imagine. If this Bill has any principle 
at all it must mean that the relatives of 
the wife are in law no relatives whatever 
of the husband. Hon. Members who sup- 
port the Bill neither have the courage of 
their own convictions nor appreciate the 
real grounds of the opposition to the mea- 
sure. The conviction that underlies our 
opposition to this Bill is this, that the 
marriage law is one consistent whole, and 
that upon that marriage law, as upon one 
great pillar and foundation, social life 
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exists. When you weaken that foundation 
ou weaken that upon which social life is. 
ilt up. We take it on the ground of 
the universal consent of Christendom, 
and upon the teaching of the great: 
Founder of our religion, that man and! 
wife are one flesh. Upon that basis: 
we believe society to be formed. If 
you weaken that foundation, if you 
take away the props by which the 
Marriage Law of Christendom is sup-- 
ported, there is no knowing what will 
follow. Where countries have departed 
from these universal doctrines of 
Christendom they have gone on from 
one change to another. In the last few 
weeks we have had a lamentable example 
of how, when you once begin to tamper- 
with these foundations, the whole fabric 
shows signs of tottering. One of our 
own colonies, having first interfered with: 
the Marriage Law, has now altered the 
Law of Divorce. I must apologise to the- 
House for having detained it so long 
on a matter which is worn threadbare.. 
It is a question, however, on which I 
have strong convictions, and I trust the: 
House will never consent to the passing 
of the Bill. ' 

*(3.4.) Mr. T. FRY (Darlington): The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down. 
hascertainly the courage of his convictions, 
for year after year he has endeavoured 
to impress his views on us in the most 
consistent manner. If, as he says, the 
social fabric of our society is to stand om 
this law, it mg me is in a very weal: 
and precarious condition, but I have no 
doubt that in his inmost heart he does. 
not believe that the great social fabric: 
will totter to its foundations if ac 
is made in a law which has only been in 
existence in its present form since 1835. 
The other day a very respectable woman 
wrote to me as to her projected marriage 
with her deceased husband’s brother. Of 
course, I had to write and explain the 
law to her, but a ceremony of marriage- 
was gone through between them, and 
they are now living together. The fact 
of the law being as ‘it is does not really 
ahem: these marriages taking place. 

eople either contract in other countries 
marriages which are not legal here, or 
they live together without going through 
any marriage ceremony whatever ; and 
I think when we consider the result 
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of things of this kind upon the children 
in after life we ought to do our best to 
remove the stigma which now attaches to 
them. An hon, Gentleman opposite 
spoke of Leviticus. If there is one 
chapter of the Book of Leviticus so 
binding upon us socially, surely all the 
other chapters are also. I would like to 
ask the hon. Member why he does not 
keep the seventh day of the week as a day 
of rest, and whether he would approve of a 
person being stoned to death for picking 
up sticks on that day? With the law in 
its present state, great difficulty some- 
times arises from the fact that the legal 
enactments of almost all our colonies on 
this point differ from our own. About 
two years ago there was an account in 
all the newspapers of a man coming to 
this country after having married his 
deceased wife’s sister in one of the 
Australian colonies. He brought his 
wife home with him, but, being 
somewhat fickle, he repudiated her 
and married again. Just see the 
anomaly. If that man were to go 
back to Australia, the wife he married in 
the colonies would be his legal wife, and 
the second marriage would be illegal. 
In this country, on the other hand, the 
second is the legal wife, while the first is 
not married atall. It seems to me to 
how there is something anomalous and 
wrong in our Parliamentary system when 
the Representatives of the people have to 
pass this Bill time after time, but cannot 
succeed in making it the law of the land, 
because a comparatively small number 
of persons are placing themselves in 
the way of the proposed change. It is 
said that, if the Bill passes, other great 
alterations will be made in the Marriage 
Law—in other words, if we do right, evil 
consequences will follow. To my mind 
we ought to do what is right and to set 
aside all unworthy fears as to the con- 
sequences of our action. 


*(3.9.) Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): Those who oppose 
this Bill feel that, as far as it goes, it 
will undermine to a certain extent the 
social fabric, and will do much to injure 
domestic peace. The hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken has referred to hard 
cases, I would remind him that hard 
cases make bad law. When he refers 
to the difficulty of the Australian who 

Mr. T. Fry 
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has married his wife’s sister and returns 
to this country, and finds she is no 

his wife, I would point out to 
him that the same difficulty occurs 
to the wife of the Shah of Persia, 
when she happens to be travelling in this 
country. The retrospective clauses of 
this Bill would, however, in the case he 
has cited, endow his Australian friend 
with two wives—and I leave him to 
solve the problems of legitimacy 
between the two wives and the two 
families., The constituencies do not 
care much about this Bill, or we 
should have had a larger House to-day, 
and we who oppose the measure would 
not have been compelled to rush into 
the House in order to make a quorum, 
In the last debate on this subject it was 
said to be all humbug to declare that the 
working -men are in favour of this Bill, 
and I believe that to be perfectly true. 
The measure is pressed forward by a small 
number of people who are what is called 
respectable, and it isa delygion to parade 
the interests of the working man as 
involved in a change of the Marriage 
Law. The hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Second Reading did not take the trouble 
to adduce any arguments in support of it, 
and said the arguments against the change 
were all old. To my mind old argu- 
ments, until they have been answered, are 
much better than new ones. The hon. 
Member fell back on the assertion that 
he had a pocketful of letters, which he did 
not read. I expect that most of those 
letters are written by persons who are 
interested in the matter—persons who 
have already. broken the law, or who 
want to be relieved of the effects of 
their violation of it. Whenever I 
receive letters of that sort I always 
write back to my correspondent and 
say, “The fact of your being anxious 
to see the Bill because you have 
broken the law is the strongest argument 
that could be brought forward against 
the measure.” The hon. Member has 
referred us to former Debates. Let me 
recall some of the arguments. Lord 
Palmerston, whoalways voted for this Bill, 
was in the habit of giving two reasons. 
Though Lord Palmerston could not be 
called a theologian, he probably expressed 
the average opinion of the Liberal Party. 
His favourite argument was that every 


| facility should be given to every man to 
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escape having more than one mother- 
in-law, and the other was that every man 
should marry according to his own taste, 
and he did not see why a man 
should not his own grandmother. 
The present leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. Gladstone) has also spoken on the 
subject, and his speech, uttered many 
years ago, and never withdrawn or 
explained away, contains a perfect 
répertoire of the arguments that can be 
used against the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage) told us last year we ought to 
pass this Bill because a host of 
half-educated people and the Jews, 
Turks, and Chinese are in favour of 
it. Much as I respect Jews, Turks, and 
Chinese, I think it is hard that a change 
of law should be imposed on the English 
people because Jews, Turks, and Chinese 
are in favour of it. We have also had 
paraded before us by the hon. Member 
for Essex and others what they call the 
consensus of opinion of the civilised world, 
a phrase we have heard used before in 
support of other political and legislative 
changes. The hon. Member appealed to 
Europe, but Europe, in his opinion, must 
consist of Holland, Russia, and Turkey, 
for they are the only nations in Europe 
in which marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is lawful at the present time. 
The hon. Member referred to the 
colonies, but I presume the hon. Member 
leaves out of the list all the Crown 
colonies, and such colonies as the Cape 
of Good Hope and Natal, for marriage 
with wife’s sister is illegal there, as it is 
in Great Britain. The hon. Member 
contended that the state of things 
in the United States affords a good 
argument in favour,of his measure, 
but every one knows that the Marriage 
Laws in the United States are such 
that the greatest anxiety is entertained 
by all intelligent Americans with regard 
to the state of society to which the 
present law of marriage and divorce will 
lead. I have heard of one’ American 
who married three sisters in succession, 
and used to tell a fourth sister, “ Kitty, 
don’t lose heart, your time will come.” 
All the Christian churches are opposed 
to such marriages, and so are the two 
great Codes, the Code Napoléon and the 
new Italian Code — Codes which 
were certainly not framed on Church 
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gen But the Bill is retrospective. 
t will create by Act of Parliament man 
marriages. If the Bill passes I 
not know hew many couples will be 
united in the bonds of matrimony with- 
out. Then,again, even their consent being 
obtained, I dBidet to itupon the ground 
that it is rps rg legislation with regard 
to women. y are women to be placed 
in this matter on a different footing to 
men? The tendency of the present day 
is to place women on the same footing as 
men, but itis not pro to allow a 
woman to unite herself with a deceased 
husband’s brother. Again, the promoters 
of the Bill say that the present law 
is very hard upon women. Let the 
women speak for themselves. Next, 
they maintain that a sister-in-law makes 
the best nurse forthe children of her 
sister. If they are to go on that prin- 
ciple, I. should say that the mother-in- 
law will make the best housekeeper, and 
best nurse for her grand-children. It is 
the mother-in-law, then, that they should 
have regard for. It was suggested not 
long ago that we should wait until women 
obtain the franchise, and then introduce 
this Bill. That is a very good suggestion, 
because if women possess votes better 
means will be afforded of forming a just 
opinion upon this subject. I object to 
the Bill, because it is wanting in logic, 
because it will destroy the principle 
upon which the present system is 
founded, without supplying us with a 
principle upon which to re-construct it, 
because it will have an injurious social 
influence, and because it will destroy 
domestic peace in many homes, merely 
for the satisfaction of a comparatively 
few persons. 


*(3.23.) Mr. HENEAGE (Great 
Grimsby) : The hon. Member for Shrop 
shire (Mr. S. Leighton) referred to what 


he was pleased to call the delusion of the 
working man in favour of this measure ; 
but when he did that he entirely de- 





stroyed the argument of his Friend the 
|Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. Talbot), who said the working 
| men were not in favour of the proposed 
change of the law. I believe the work- 
ing men are in favour of it. 1 believe 
they are under no delusion whatever, 
but are of opinion that the measure will 
be of great benefit to them. Some hon. 
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Members opposite have shown 

anxiety forthe deceased husband’s brother. 
Are any of them prepared to put an 
Amendment on the Paper, and to ask 
the House to accept it? The fact of the 
matter is, that hon. Members know that, 
on both sides of the House, there is the 
strongest objection to such an Amend- 
ment, and they only trot it out because 
they hope to catch some votes by bring- 
ing it forward. The promoters of the 
Bill are perfectly willing to meet hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in every possible 
way they can in Committee, but I state, in 
the face of the House, thet we are not 
pepered to extend the Bill one jot or 
tittle. The Bill is intended to promote 
uniformity between the Mother Country 
and the Colonies, and if we adopt the 
suggestion to extend the measure to 
other degrees of affinity we shall, instead 
of promoting uniformity throughout the 
British Empire, make confusion worse 
confounded. We desire to repeal the un- 
just restrictions of the Act of 1835, and 
beyond that we do not desire to go. The 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford 
complained about the wording of the 
2nd clause. In that clause it is stated 
that no clergyman shall be liable to 
prosecution for refusing to perform the 
mari ceremony in the case con- 
templated by the Bill. But then, if a 
clergyman has a scruple, he must not 
prevent another clergyman taking his 
place because he has a right over the 
church. If there are words in any of 
the clauses which can be fairly altered 
without trenching on the principle of 
the Bill, the supporters of the measure 
will willingly accept such alteration. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Saffron 
Walden (Mr. H. Gardner) in introducing 
the Bill hoped some new argument 
would be brought forward. The hon. 
and learned Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Gainsford Bruce) complied with that 
request, for he brought forward a new 
and very curious argument for an hon. 
Gentleman learned in the law. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that the 
rule of marriage we are anxious to 
alter has existed in the country for cen- 
turies. Surely the learned Gentleman 
must be aware that the Act which we 
desire to repeal has only existed since 
1835! Does the hon. and learned 
Member mean to say that by the Common 

Mr. Heneage 
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Law before 1835 these martiages were 
illegal ? 

*Mr. GAINSFORD BRUCE: By the 
Common Law such marriages were not 
set aside; that could only be done by 
sentence of the LKcclesiastical Court. 
The Act does not affect the validity of 
the marriage. 

*Mr. HENEAGE: Before 1835, unless 


the marriage was impeached, it was legal, 
and the validity of the marriage could 
only be impeached dming the lifetime 
of the husband. You might as well say 
that no marriages are legal in this 
country because when the banns are 
given out somebody may raise an objec- 
tion to the marriage taking place. 
It was during the lifetime of the husband 
such a marriage could only be impeached, 
but if he died before impeachment then 
the wife became a widow legally, and 
his children were deemed legitimate. 
But that is not the case now, when the 
man dies the wife is not considered a 
widow, and his children are not con- 
sidered legitimate, and should the man 
leave any property in this country, or if 
a colonist comes to this couniry, resides 
here and dies here, and leaves wife and 
children after such a marriage, these 
have to pay the full amount of Legacy 
Duty precisely as if they were not related 
to the dead husband and father. The 
law, I say, is a very different thing to 
what it was before 1835. It was a 
strange peculiarity in the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he, 
having laid down certain matters of fact, 
went back almost to the dark ages to 
prove them, and ‘said little of later 
history. We are accused of attacking 
an outpost while it is said we have 
designs against the whole degrees of 
affinity. But there is no reason to doubt 
our good faith when we say, as we have 
said on previous occasions, that our only 
object is to repeal the restriction that 
now prevails, and prevails in this country 
alone, to marriage between a man and his 
deceased wife’s sister. I was very much 
surprised to hear the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, who is a stout Churchman, found 
himself on the position of the Church of 
Rome regarding these marriages. I can 
accept such an argument coming from 
the hon. Member for Donegal (Mr. A. 
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O’Connor), because he as & 
believer in the discipline of his Church, 
but for a member of the Church of 
England to ,contend that iages are 
i Divine law, which can take 
by the dispensation of the head 

of another Church, appears to me 
to be but a sorry argument for a Mem- 
ber of the Church of England to 


use. May I remind the House of 
some facts in regard to the Act of 1835, | 


which have been little thought of in 
debate? Prior to 1835, as I have already 
stated, these marriages were not void at 
Common Law, unlessthey were impeached 
during the lifetime of the man con- 
tracting the marriage, and, in 1835, when 
the Bill was brought forward, those 
who promoted the change of the law 
had no intention to prevent these 
marriages ; their object was to prevent 
the impeachment of them for more than 
a limited time; but they found that 
they could not carry their Bill, and so 
they agreed to an iniquitous bargain, by 
which the i that had taken 
place were made legal and all future 
marriages were made absolutely illegal. 
I cannot imagine how Bishops of the 
Church of England came to make such a 
compromise. If they believed such 
marriages were wrong they ought never 
to have consented to the sanction of 
previous marriages. This law was never 
accepted by the people of England ; it 
was against public opinion. On previous 
occasions I have quoted the opinion of 
Lord Francis}Egerton, whostated the law 
was not accepted, and never had been, 
and the Commission to which 
the hon. Member for Roxburghshire 
(Mr. A. Elliot) has referred declared that 
the law wasimmoral from its very founda- 
tion, and had ever been bad for the people. 
We have heard again to-day something 
of the Scriptural argument. Now, this 
Scriptural argument was never worth 
much, and it becomes worth less year hy 
year. We have had a recent revision 
of the Scriptures, and the revision of the 
passage upon which reliance in this 
argument is placed has shown there is 
nothing in it. We have had a Colonial 
Conference in London, at which Colonial 
Representatives protested against Her 
Majesty’s subjects being allowed to con- 
tract marriages in the colonies, and yet, 
coming here, find those marriages de- 
VOL. -CCCXLITI, [rarep srrtes.] 
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clared i We have had a German 
revision of the Scriptures, too, and the 
learned President, Dr. Schroder, has ex- 
pressed his opinion that iage with a 
deceased wife’s sister is not forbidden by 
the Mosaic law, and that the passage so 
much relied on to prove the objection is 
only directed against a man taking the 
sister during his wife’s life-time and 
setting up the sisters as rivals. The 
chief Jewish Authorities have unani- 
mously confirmed this view, and hold 
that the Rabbinical Law does not forbid 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
and we must accept them as being able 
to give a better opinion on the reading of 
the 18th chapter of Leviticus than the 
hon. and learned Member. How is 
this restriction kept up? It is not 
kept up by the wishof the Representatives 
of the people in this House, it is kept 
up by the vote of the Bishops im 
another place, who prevent these 
marriages, not only in their own 
church but in all other churches. If this 
were only Church Law, only Church of 
England churches. would be affected by 
it; but being the law of the land it 
operates against such marriages in all 
churches throughout Great Britain and 
Treland. We know, as a matter of 
fact, that many of the Church of 
England, many Presbyterian Churches, 
and many churches outside England, 
who follow the Anglican form, are in 
favour of the restriction being removed. 


(3.40.) THe UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. eanaweneey, Manchester, N.E.): No, 
no! 

*Mr. HENEAGE: My right hon. 
Friend disputes that; but I think results 
show that I am stating a fact. Have not 
many of our Colonies passed laws legal- 
ising such marriages? But I do not 
wish to detain the House at greater 
length. I should have liked to have had 
more Members taking part in the Debate, 
and I should be glad to have the question 
settled. If our opponents have public 
opinion on their side, let them show it. 


The hon. Member who seconded the 

Motion for the Second Reading said he 

had had no experience in getting 

up Petitions; but here he might have 
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found an opportunity for trying his hand, 
and sure I am that his experience would 
have shown him unmistakably that he 
had not public opinion on his side. It is 
not by the wish of the Representatives of 
the people that the law is maintained ; 
but it 1s maintained by the votes of a 
few hereditary Peers and of the Bishops 
in the Honse of Lords; and but ‘for 
these votes this Bill would have been 
the law of the land many years ago. 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: The ar- 
guments on this subject have been stated 
so often that it is not surprising there is 
not a full attendance of Members ; but 
when great interests are involved in the 
assertion of a principle it behoves those 
who maintain it not to be slow to 
avow their convictions, and to resist to 
the last a change in the law which they 
deem to be inexpedient, and not in 
harmony with the general sentiments of 
society. Often as the arguments for a 
change have been stated, as they have 
just been put by the right hon. Gentle- 
man they seem more shadowy and less 
convincing than ever. They chiefly rest 
upon the inclinations of individuals to 
contract iages which are contrary to 
the Civil and to the Ecclesiastical Law, 
upon the fact that some foreign countries 
and some British colonies have altered 
their laws, and upon assertions that 
jablic opinion in this country is in 
favour of a change in the law. Itis to 
be regretted that a larger number of 
Members did not hear the statements 
made with so much ability and ful- 
ness by the hon. Members for the 
Holborn Division and the University 
of Oxford. It is still necessary, I think, 
that such statements as have been 
made by the hon. Member for 
Darlington and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Grimsby should 
be met at once with the denial which, in 
my opinion, itis very easy to give to 
them. The hon. Member for Darlington 
hvs said that there is urgent need for an 
alteration of the law, because there 
are people who, in defiance of the 
law, have entered into these marriages. 
Unfortunately, it happens that a 
great many persons reject the 
duty of marriage before cohabitation, 
and spend their lives ina state of sin; 

Mr. Heneage 
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but it does not follow that on that account 
the ordinance of lage should be done 
away with. It is not for the sake of the 
breakers of the law that a law shonld be 
abolished. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Grimsby has referred. to 
the difference of the law in the colonies. I 
know something about the law in the 
colonies, a8 I happened to be Governor 
of the colony of South Australia, when 
that colony, the first of all the. colonies, 
passed the law legalising marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, and I am in a 
position to say that the agitation on the 
subject was altogether artificial and 
factitious. The measure was passed in 
opposition to the whole religious con- 
viction of the colony, and there is not 
at this moment one clergyman of the 
Church of England in that colony who 
will celebrate these marriages. I ventured, 
therefore, to dissent from the right hon. 
Gentleman when he stated that church 
feeling in the colonies was in favour of 
the change. For some years after the 
passing of the Act for South Australia 
there was one clergyman, of no very 
reputation, whosolemnised these marriages 
for the sake of the high fees exacted ; 
but now, I say, no clergyman in the 
colony will solemnise these snarriages. 
Ido not think that that shows that the 
church opinion of the colony is in favour 
of the law. It is quite true that a 
majority of the House of Commons has 
in successive years passed this Bill, and 
that it has only been thrown ont by a 
majority in the House of Lords, co: 

no doubt, partly of Bishops. I not 
know what the Bishops sit in the House 
of Lords for unless they are prepared to 
maintain the Christian element in our 
laws. At all events, I do not think the 
House of Lords would have rejected this 
Bill year after year had public sentiment 
in the country been so strong as has 
been represented. In my opinion, the 
House of Lords better expresses the feel- 
ing of thecountry on this subject than the 
House of Commons. I am not aware 
that there is any such manifestation of 
public opinion as will justify y body 
in saying that the country is in favour 
of a change in the law.. I have the 
honour to represent a popular consti- 
tuency, very largely composed of working 
men, and I have received no representa- 
tion whatever to that effect. I think 
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if the working men of Manchester do 
not put any such pressure upon their 
Representative I have a right to con- 
clude that there is no strong feeling 
among the working classes in favour of 
this p It deat Vat airra 
almost said a hypocritical device, to 
represent this movement as emanating 
from the working classes. The hon. 
Member for Roxburgh has expressed 
some doubt as to the law of Scotland on 
the subject. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT: I quoted legal 
opinion, showing that the law is 
doubtful. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I do not deal 
with a statement confessedly but on 
obiter dictum. 


Mr. A. ELLIOT: It was an opinion 
given in reply to an inquiry by those 
interested in getting the law altered. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: But my hon. 
Friend will look a long time before he 
will find a decision from the Bench in 
conformity with his interpretation of 
the law. The Act of 1690 adopted the 
Confession of Faith as the Civil Law of 
Scotland. 


Mr. A. ELLIOT: It was upon this 
point Lord Rutherford expressed the 
doubt as to whether an article in the 
Confession of Faith became the law of 
the land. 


*Sr J. FERGUSSON: No Scotch 
lawyer will say that the children born 
of such marriages are legitimate. I 
do not wish to detain the House at 
great length; but I must refer to a 
remark of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, who said that the reference of 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Bruce) to the 
decisions of the Church of Rome was 
no solid argument as tending to show 
the unanimity of opinion among Chris- 
tian Churches. 


*Mr. HENEAGE: No; I said I was 
surprised that a member of the Church 
of England should quote the Church of 
Rome, where such marriages are allowed 
by the dispensation of the Pope. 

*Sr J. FERGUSSON: I will refer 
to the position of the Roman Church 
in another sense. I think the opponents 
of the Bill are entitled to say that 
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the Christian Church is unanimous in 
its opposition to the change; and in 
this connection I think I am entitled to 
refer to the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church as going to make up the 
consensus of ecclesiastical authority. 
If it is said ‘that the temptation to 
break the law of the Church in this 
matter is so strong, I would ask whether 
members of the Roman Catholic Church 
find the temptation too strong? Is not 
the prohibition of such marriages by 
that Church sufficient, in the enormous 
majority of cases, to deter its members 
from contracting them? Ido not think 
that because the law of the Church 
of England sits more lightly upon its 
members that is an argument in favour 
of this change. If there is one insti- 
tution which better illustrates the purity 
of the Christian faith than another it is 
the institution of marriage. A man by 
his marriage makes his wife’s relations 
his own, and I venture to say we are 
not to be told that we are to interpret 
the Old Testament by Jewish lights. If 
we do so we shall have to reject the in- 
terpretation we now put on many pas- 
sages which are the basis of our faith. 
Our interpretation of the Old Testament 
rests upon the spirit not upon the letter. 
On this our laws of marriage are based, 
and the relations between man and wife 
placed upon a higher footing, ennobling 
society and carrying Christianity into 
the most intimate relations of life. There 
may be some upon whom these considera- 
tions sit lightly, who desire more freedom, 
or, as I should say, more license ; but not 
for these would I relax those old rules 
which have placed the institution” of 
marriage on a high footing, and those 
restrictions which the Christian Church 
places upon men following their own 
inclinations. It is evident that the 
Christian Church has imposed an obliga- 
tion which ought not to be lightly set 
aside ; and I venture to say that if this 
Bill were passed it would be found that 
one of the principles of Christian 

i would be seriously weakened. 
Before I sit down I should like to draw 
attention to a contrast which the country 
is sure to notice, and that is in regard to 
the amount of attention paid to what is 
after all but a small question compared 
with one which touches the well-being of 
We were told last night 
3 T 2 
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thatthe timeof the House would notpermit 
the discussion of the licensing question. 
It is a remarkable fact that the whole 
of one day should be given up by the 
House to discussing this question, which 
is of infinitesimal importance as com- 

with licensing. Why should we 
be called upon to discuss the subject of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
apart from the larger question of the 
sweeping away all the prohibited degrees 
of affinity ? There are degrees of affinity 
less close than that of a deceased wife’s 
sister, and yet it is not proposed to do 
away with the prohibition with regard to 
them, My kbst objection to this pro- 
posal is that it is an insult to and 
a slur upon the working men of this 
country to suppose that they cannot 
respect. the restrictions of the law 
ecclesiastical which prevents them from 
marrying their deceased wives’ sisters, 
and that a working man cannot live in 
the same house with his sister-in-law 
without abusing and seducing her. A 
greater :insult was never cast upon the 

le. 

*(4.5,) Mr. J, R. KELLY (Camber- 
well, N.): It was brought to the know- 
ledge of the late Lord Hatherley, who 
opposed this amendment of the law on 
the ground that there were so few cases 
of marriage .with a deceased wife’s sister 
among the lower classes, that in a very 
small area indeed there were 100 such 
cases. Those who oppose this measure 
appear to have forgotten the Report of a 
Royal Commission which sat in 1847, in 
which it was stated that there was con- 
siderable diversity of opinion on the 
question among the clergy of the Church 
of England, a great many of whom 
believed that such marriages are not pro- 
hibited by the law of God. If such a 
great. diversity of opinion prevailed 
among the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land in those days, what reason is there 
for supposing that a similar diversity of 
opinion does not prevail among them at 
the present time? Many clergymen 
advocate the change in the law proposed 
by this Bill in the interests of morality 
and of religion. It is a matter of public 
knowledge that a well-known clergyman 
in the South of London wishes the Bill 
carried, and that he holds that there is 
nothing in the disputed text from Leviti- 


cus, and nothing in the law of God, 


Sir J. Fergusson 
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against these marriages. We are told: 
that we are making an attack upon the 
purity, the integrity, and the liberty of 
married life; but do those who make 
that charge impute to our colonies, where. 
such marriages are lawful, that their 
married life is less pure than it is in this 
country, or do they impute that English- 
men are more base in their morals than 
the Canadians are? Under our existing 
law scandal may arise when a man lives. 
in the same house with a young and 
beautiful sister-in-law after his wife’s 
death; whereas if the law is altered, as 
they will be at liberty to marry there 
will be no scandal at all in their 
living in the same house, because if 
they wish to do so they can get married. 
If I feel strongly about this matter it is. 
because, as the law now stands, there is 
one law for the rich and another for the 
poor I know of one instance in which 
the High Sheriff of a county married his 
deceased wife’s sister, who was received 
everywhere in society as his legitimate 
wife, and no one has ever dared to 
impeach the validity of their marriage: 
or the legitimacy of their children. The 
children of poor people, however, under 
such circumstances would be branded as 
bastards. It is perfectly well-known 
that rich people set the law et defiance 
with the full approval of their friends ; 
and there are instances of people who 
have sacrificed home and friends and 
have gone to other English-speaking 
countries where their position cannot be 
called in question ; but still poorer people 
can neither enjoy immunity from cen- 
sure nor avail themselves of the remedy’ 
of expatriation. The 1847 Commission 
found that there were in this country 
at least 500 of these marriages per 
annum ; and as it is known that there 
are 1,000 a year in France, there is: 
every reason to suppose there are now 
quite as many in this country. In Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and other large towns: 
it is found that these marriages are being 
constantly contracted among the poorer 
classes ; and as to this, the Royal Com- 
mission of 1847 pointed out that with 
these people who are now ‘held up to 
odium as law-breakers, the sense of 
religion was no less strong than with 
other people, and that their lives were in 
no degree marked by greater laxity of con- 
duct. I think itis time that this stigmacast, 
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‘apon them by an odious law is re- 
‘moved 


*(4.22.) Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL 
ror SCOTLAND (Mr. M. T. Srormonra 
Dariine, Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities) : I should like, in 
to the challenge of the hon. and learned 
Member for Roxburghshire, to make a 
statement as to the present state of the 
law in Scotland. It does not depend 
upon a critical and precise reading of 
the text in Leviticus ; but it depends upon 
a broad statement in the Confession 
of Faith ratified by an' Act of Parliament. 
The doubts expressed by Lord Ruther- 
ford and Lord Fraser were of the most 
hesitating kind, and they admitted that 
all the institutional writers on the law 
of Scotland, with one accord, pronounced 
against the validity of such marriages. 
If this view be not accepted it can be easily 
tested by an action to decide the validity 
of a marriage. From the first the law 
of Scotland has recognised these mar- 
riages as illegal. For my own part, I 
shall oppose the Bill because the present 
state of the law is logical and consistent, 
and the Bill would make it illogical and 
inoonsistent. 

*(4.26.) Sm J. PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): I should not have 
taken part in the Debate this afternoon 
if it had not been for the speech of the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
which presents a very narrow view of 
the question before the House. I was 
very much surprised to hear a man of 
his experience make such a speech. He 
quoted the views of the Church Councils 
and ministers. Iam not one of those 
who are accustomed to take their 
religious views from other people. I am 
not accustomed to look to the clergyman 
or to the minister for those views. Iam 
accustomed rather to turn to the Bible 
as a guide in faith and morals, and I say 
that no man studying the Bible with 
an enlightened conscience for himself 
can find anything in it which prohibits 
these marriages. A great deal been 
#aid on both sides on certain not very 
clear passages of Mosaic law without 
throwing any definite light. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to deal 
‘with the case of the colonies, and sug- 
gested that we ought to be bound by the 
law of the Christian Church rather than 
that of a Legislature. But we make 
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laws here for the observance of the State 
Church. It is not so many years ag 
that we laid down a new Litany for the 
Church of England and compelled clergy- 
men to read those portions of Scripture . 
we selected for them each Day. 
*Sm J. FERGUSSON: In the colony 
to which I referred there is no State 
Church at all, and clergymen are not 
compelled to perform these marriages, 
“Sm J. PEASE: Very well. Let me 
just ask what is the law of the Colonies? 
e child of the iage is legitimate, 
and that child inherits the colonial pro- 
perty in case of intestacy; but if the 
parents come over here the iage is 
as illegal, and the child as Mogi. 
timate, and does not inherit in case of in- 
testacy. That is the position in which we 
place the people in our colonies and other 
distant parts of the Empire, there being 
one set of laws for the United Ki 
and another for our Colonial Possessions. 
What is right and moral in the Colonies 
is neither right nor moral here. The 
right hon. Gentleman has stated that 
this is a rich man’s question, and not a 
poor man’s. He must have forgotten 
the fact that no fewer than 10,000 of 
the cabmen of this Metropolis signed a 
Petition that was sent to the House of 
Lords in favour of this Bill, they being a 
class of men who, reason of their 
business, are necessarily a great deal away 
from their homes, and who feel that they 
have a real grievance, owing to the pre- 
sent state of the law. I might mention 
the case of a friend of my own, who has 
recently died. He went abroad and 
there married his deceased wife’s sister ; 
but according to the English law that 
marriage was not legal, and the child of 
that marriage is by law here a bastard to 
this day.- The poor lady fell ill, and 
during her illness had only a very few 
friends who would visit her; while in 
another case I know of a person, who had 
contracted a similar marriage, went with 
the wife to whom he had been married 
abroad to the Communion Table of his 
parish church, and they were refused 
the Sacrament. Can it be said that 
these things are helps to religion and 
morality? It seems to me that they 
are entirely opposed to morality and 
religion. These are the arguments I 
have before used in support of the prin-’ 
ciple of this Bill ; and it is because they 
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appear to me to be deserving of serious 
consideration that I now put them to 
the House, in the hope that the House 
may be induced to assent to an altera- 
tion of the law, which I believe will 
be consistent with religion, justice, and 
morality 
waa) Coronen. MAKINS (Essex, 
-.): It is perfectly clear that there 
is a great difference of opinion on 
this subject, and an utter absence of 
that general consensus of view which 
is essential for the carrying of a 
measure of this kind. The hon. 
Member for Camberwell has made a 
most impassioned appeal tothe House in 
the interests of those who have broken the 
law or who are tempted to break it ; but 
Iask the House to consider whether a 
law is necessarily a bad law, either 
because there are some who break it 
or who desire to break it. When 
@ question of this kind has been debated 
for 40 or 50 years it is difficult to say 
anything new about it. Many argu- 
ments haye been used by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite in support of this measure ; 
but I think that before the House is 
called upon to take upa question of such 
unlimited importance as a change in the 
Marriage Law of this country some yery 
strong feeling ought to be manifested 
out of doors, some force that will drive 
the House into legislation, instead of its 
being brought up as a sort of hardy 
annual by any hon. Member, or set of 
Members, in this House. The condition 
of the House during the debate and 
the paucity of Petitions that have been 
resented for or against the measure are, 
think, quite sufficient to show that 
there is no great feeling on this question 
outside the House, except perhaps on 
the part of those who either have broken 
or who contemplate the breaking of the 
law. Hitherto this question is one that 
has been studiously kept outside the 
range of Party politics, and I, for one, am 
anxious that that state of things should 
continue, but I may state that I have 
to-day received a circular from the 
Treasurer of a Society called The Mar- 
Law Reform Association, in which 
5 told if the Unionists do not support 
this. measure the Unionist alliance will 
he in danger. This means that we are en- 
dangering the Unionist cause—and we are 
to put our consciences in our pockets. I 
Sir J. Pease 
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do not think that: that sort of pressure will 


have much effect on this House, and I 
believe that every hon. Member who 
may vote on this measure will vote 
acco to his conscience without any 
regard to his political interests. T can 
quite understand those who look upon 
marriage simply in the light of a civil 
contract, not thinking it of much im- 
portance to maintain the present law ; 
but to those who regard marriage as an 
interchange of life-long vows before a 
Almighty it is a matter of very great 
importance. I would suggest to those 
who are so anxious to bring the law 
into line with that prevailing in our 
colonies that they should begin at the 
other end. They should call on the 
Government to take up the whole ques- 
tion of the Marriage Laws, which at 
present is in a very complicated con- 
dition, especially, I may say, North of 
the Tweed. The matter should be care- 
fully considered and legislated upon ; and. 
the first thing to be done should be 
to make performance of the civil rite- 
obligatory and compulsory in every case 
of marriage, leaving each Church or 
religious body to solemnise the religious 
portion of the ceremony in accordance 
with its peculiar doctrines and tenets. 
That, I think, would be an intelligiole 
starting point. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Durham (Sir Joseph Pease) 
used the argument that this House has 
the power to alter the laws of the Church 
of England. If he means the laws 
affecting the property of the Church, I 
am with him, but if he means that this 
House can alter the law relating - 
to the sacred obligations and the 
duties of the clergy, I entirely dis- 
agree with him. For several years 1 
have had on the Order Book of the 
House a Motion for an Address pra; ing 
for the appointment of a Royal 
mission to inquire into these Br at ta 
think that would be the proper way of. 
dealing with the question. The hon. 
Member for Camberwell, in putting this. 
question forward as a poor man’s question, 


‘said Lord Hatherley had been told that, 


within the limits of one parish as to which. 
he had made inquiries there were as many. 
as 100 cases that would beaffected by this, 
Bill. But Lord Hatherley’s reply to that, 
statement .was that he only wanted to 
arrive at the truth, and he should be 
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glad if he were furnished with the names 
and residences of those persons, but this 
information was not forthcoming. I 
think that a great deal more must be 
done in the way of bringing evidence 
before this House before it will feel dis- 
posed to make so great a change in the 
law as would be affected by this Bill. 
The alteration of the law in the way 
proposed would have the effect either of 
very much hastening Disestablishment, or 
of providing a crop of clerical martyrssuch 
as sprang upunder the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that women are much 
more interested in this matter than 
men, and I unhesitatingly state that 
the proposed change is unpopular with 
women. There has been no attempt on 
the part of women to promote this 
change, and we know that if they desired 
it they would not be behindhand in 
bringing their yiews before this House. 
I may state that 1 have never been asked 
the question at any election in reference 
to this matter, and althongh there are 
16,000 voters in my constituency I have 
never received more than one letter on 
this subject from any one of those 
persons. Therefore, I think it idle to 
say there is a strong public feeling on 
this question ; and, until there is such a 
feeling, 1 think the House will be ve: 
ill-advised in tampering with a law whic 
is not only the law of this land, but has 
been the law of all Christendom from the 
earliest ages. Sir, I trust that we 
may reverse the verdict of former oc- 
casions, and I feel sure that, at any 
rate, until the Marriage Liws are taken 
up as a whole and dealt with in a states- 
manlike manner, the feeling of the 
country will be that the law had better 
remain as it is. 

*(4.45.) Mr. J. A. BRIGHT (Birming- 
ham, Central): Mr. Speaker, the hon. 
Member who has just sat down said 
a much larger consensus of opinion 
was required before we could be 
called upon to repeal the law which now 
exists. This seems to me to be the wrong 
way of looking at the question, and that 


& consensus is necessary to maintain the | be if one clergyman were allowed to per 


law as it is at present, which is not sup- 


ported by those who have no conscien- 
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tious objections in this matter. The hon 
Member for Shropshire, who spoke earlier, 
said this law was founded on no principle, 
and it appeared to mie that he might 
have applied that term to the opposition 
to the Bill. I cannot gather that there 
is any argument on the ground of Scrip- 
ture. A certain extremely obscure text 
in Leviticus is referred to, and that is 
made the reason for supporting a law of 
this kind. But there is another text in 
Deuteronom ich is bynomeansobscure, 
and that is the text which enjoins that‘a 
man shall marry his deceased brother’s. 
widow. If we are to take one doubtful 
text as our rule, and throw to the winds. 
another by no means obscure text, where 
isour consistency? I am reminded of 
the text as to the slavery of Onesimus, 
which commanded the belief of the 
southern slave-holder, who said that was. 
the text for him,and that he considered all 
the rest of the Scriptures was purely figu- 
rative. Hon. Gentlemen have not gone 
back far enough. They go back to 
medisval times, when a great many ar- 
tificial matters were introduced into 
Christianity. They do not go back to 
the: time, for instance, when the book 
called the Doctrines of the twelve Apostles 
was written, which shows a very 
simple state of ritual and of worship 
in those days. But if we go back 
tc Leviticus, I do not see why we 
should not go back to Genesis, where the 
second iage spoken of was between 
a brother and his sister. The hon. 
Member for Manchester, in a remarkable 
speech, asserted that the decrees of the 
Church are binding on us. On whom? I 
do not consider that they are binding om 
me; and there is a ! dissenting 
population who do notconsiderthe decrees 
of the Church as in any way binding 
upon them. If hon. Gentlemen wish 
these marriages to remain illegal am 
members of the Church of England, by 
all means .let them keep the law of 
the Church so, and let them refrain from 
marrying their sisters-in-law, however 
attractive, but let them leave the poor 
dissenter to do as he thinks right. 
The hon. Member for the Oxford 
University said what a hardship it would 


form the Service in the case of a 
man who wedded his deceased wife’s 
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sister in the church of a clergyman who 
was opposed to such marriages. It was 
rather @ curious expression which the 
hon. Member used—“ his church.” 


*Mr. TALBOT: I was quoting the 
‘words of the section of the Bill now 
before the House. 


*Me. J. A. BRIGHT: It seemed to me 
that the hon. Member rather regarded the 
church as private property. But, in my 
opinion, a church is a State public build- 
ing, and the minister is a State public 
officer; and if the law says that people 
have a right to be married in a certain 
way, certainly the clergyman who refuses 
to perform the service because of con- 
scientious objections, must allow some- 
one else, who is not actuated by that 
feeling, todo it for him. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Shropshire spoke of marriage with 
a deceased husband’s brother. There is 
no demand for such an alteration of 
the law; but I should be perfectly 
willing to agree to it, and Iam unable 
to see that any argument has been 
brought against it. The hon. Member 
for Camberwell has said that this is dis- 
tinctly a poor man’s question, and it 
is all very well for hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to say that poor men do 
mot seek an alteration of the law; 
but a number of cases could be brought 
to prove this point. Well-to-do people 
who make these marriages can go abroad 
to have them solemnised, but in the case 
of a man occupying two rooms, whose 
wife dies, how can his deceased wife's 
sister live in that’small space with him, 
to look after hischildren, withoutincurring 
that risk of scandal against which only 
marriage can protect her, and he cannot 
go abroad to be married. Mr. Speaker, I 
think we have sufficient real sins, without 
trying to make artificial ones. I think 
that the text which has been alluded to 
will be considered, by people whose minds 
have not been sophisticated by ecclesiasti- 
cal technicalities, as having no reference 
at all to the subject which we are 
discussing. There is another point 
-~an important one. In the colonies 
we have freedom from this. restraint. 
What is the position of a man 
who is married under this law in 
the colonies, if he desires to come and 
again visit the old country before he dies? 

Mr. J. A. Bright 
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Wife's Sister Bill. 
Why, if he dies here, his children are 
not considered legitimate. That is 
® very unjust i to cast 
upon them. The fact is the situation 
is becoming more absurd year by year, 
and before long, I think, this law will be 

ed as are the Test Acts, and the 
regulations which prevented the hon. 
Member for Northampton from taking 
his seat in this House. I feel very 
anxious indeed that this House should 
show that its interest in this question 
has not at all passed away, and that we 
shall have a larger majority in favour of 
it than has ever been given before. 


*(4.47) Mr. pe LISLE (Leicestershire, 
Mid) : 1 would not have ventured to inter- 
vene in this debate if it had not been 
that the fact of dispensations being 
sometimes granted by the world-wide 
communion to which I have the honour 
to belong has been unduly emphasised. 
The hon. Gentleman has referred to the 
marriage between brother and sister, 
which was the original foundation ef the 
Marriage Law, so far as the children of 
Adam and Eve were concerned, but the 
Christian Church does not say that such 
marriages are good. On the contrary, 
they have always been forbidden, though 
not against the primeval Divine law. 
But they depend upon a Divine sanction, 
just as the Sunday observance depends 
upon the original command to pe i the 
seventh day of the week holy. you 
come to later times, you have poly- 
gamy. But you cannot go to patri- 
archial times or to the Jewish dispensa- 
tion. You must accept the Marriage 
Law solely on its merits as the social 
basis of the Christian dispensation and 
as the accepted law of Christian Govern- 
ments. The hon. Member has referred 
to Papal dispensations. I defy him to 
point to any dispensations granted before 
the time of Pope Alexander Borgia. It 
is quite true the modern Church, for 
grave reasons, has granted such dispensa- 
tions, but I have reason to believe they 
will be fewer in future because of the 
danger of this law being broken down. 
I do not oppose the Bill because it is 
contrary to Divine law in the absolate 
sense of the word, but because it is 
contrary to the sacred law, as it has been 
legitimally modified for us by the 
authority of the Church. The Christian 
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idea of marriage makes the relation 
between a man and his wife’s relatives 
the same as between him and his own 
relatives—exactly the same as if they 
were blood relations. That is the funda- 
mental idea of the Christian religion, 
which has purified and elevated the 
human race in a degree unknown to 
heathen states. Being a Conservative 
and an Englishman, I think it would 
be a great detriment to the happiness 
and prosperity of our country if we 
were to break down our ancient 
tradition. As to the Church of England 
—which I desire to see maintain its 
position untilthe long-wished-for re-union 
between the Churches of Christendom 
takes place—lI trust it will always oppose 
the passing of this measure. The Church 
of England cannot and will not sanction 
this marriage, and to pass this Bill would 
be to offend the Church, to disorganise 
society, and to upset all ordinary views 
of right and wrong. I say to pass the 
Bill would be to interfere with and 
obscure the universally accepted ideas of 
right and wrong which affects the whole 

well-being of the country and our social 
customs. I think it would be most de- 
plorable if the House were to lightly 
tamper with this matter. We are told 
that the colonies have accepted the 
principle of this measure, and that 
we ought to do likewise, in order to 
have one uniform system, but it seems 
to me a very modern and radical idea 
that we are to take our ideas of right 
and wrong from our children. I trust 
that the dispensation of the Church of 
Rome will not be quoted as an argument 
in favour of this Bill. The Church of 
Rome is the only institution in the 
world that is able to maintain the law, 
and at the same time give dispensations. 
We have a law in our Church which 
is occasionally dispensed with, but the 
law is rendered none the less effective by 
the possibility of breaking it down in 
exceptional cases; but in this country if 
you interfere with the law the principle 
at stake will altogether disappear. 


(5.5.) The House divided :—Ayes 
222 ; Noes 155.—(Div. List, No. 65.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday, 25th June. 


{Avett 30, 1890} 
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GUARDIANS OF THE POOR (ELECTION). 
BILL.—(No. 33.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 

*Caprain VERNEY (Bucks, N.): In 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill,. 
I desire to say that it is the outcome of 
the bye-election of last autumn, and is. 
drawn exactly on the lines of the Locay 
Government Act of 1888. It is a per- 
fectly straightforward and innocent Bill, 
and, so far as I know, there is not con-. 
cealed in it any clause that ought to be 
objected to by hon. Gentlemen on the: 
opposite side of the House. It proceeds 
on the same register as the Local Govern- 
ment Act, and provides that the elections 
to Boards of Guardians shall be con- 
ducted by Ballot, and that the plural vote- 
shall be abolished. It contains a provi- 
sion for the appointment of ea officio. 
Guardians, whom personally I should be- 
glad to see abolished. Now, if anyone 
has taught the country that these are- 
desirable principles it is the present 
Government, who have impressed on 
us that these are the conditions on 
which elections ought to be conducted. 
The election of last autumn taught me 
that there is no measure which would 
more readily appeal to the sympathies of 
agricultural labourers than one to enable: 
them to elect their own Guardians. At 
present the labourers of the country take 
very little interest in elections to Boards of 
Guardians, because they know that they 
are likely to be swamped by the plural 
votes, and because pressure can be- 
brought to bear upon them under the 
system of open voting. The President. 
of the Local Government Board has on 
the Paper a Bill providing for an appeal 
from Sanitary Authorities under the 
Allotments Act. I hold that the electors. 
should themselves be the body appealed to. 
If this view is adopted, elections to Boards: 
of Guardians will be ed seriotisly ; 
those who vote will feel that something 
depends upon their votes, and the 
labourers especially will feel that their 
acquisition of allotments depends upon 
the Guardians elected. Let the labourer 
feel that if he allows himself to be cajoled 
into sending on to the Board of 
Guardians a man who does not repre-. 
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sent him he must submit to it, 
until another election comes round. 
Imitation is said to be the sin- 
cerest form of flattery, and I would 
point out to the President of the Local 
Government Board that this measure 
is an imitation of his Local Government 
Act. Inevery clause I have endeavoured 
to incorporate the principles of that Act. 
It may be objected that the passing of 
this Bill may interfere with the establish- 
ment of District Councils, but I do not 
‘think there need be any fear of that. 
‘On the contrary, I think it would be a 
reason why great disappointment would 
not be felt if the introduction of a District 
‘Councils Bill is postponed this Session. 
It is very generally felt now that 
Guardians do not do their duty in respect 
-of sanitary matters, such as water supply, 
drainage, and insanitary dwellings. If 
this Bill is the voters will only 
have themselves to blame if the Guardians 
-do not discharge theirduties satisfactorily. 
If the measure can be improved in any 
respect I shall gladly accept Amendments. 
Speaking for myself, if any Amendments 
-should be proposed to bring the Bill more 
into harmony with the Local Govern- 
ment Act I shall be perfectly ready 
to accept them. I am sure if hon. 
Members opposite will take the trouble 
to read the Bill they will come to the 
-conclusion that it is a bond fide attempt 
to deal with admitted evils. 


It being half after Five of the o'clock, 
further proceedings stood adjourned till 
4o-morrow. 


-FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 53.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question “a 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 

Sm H. MAXWELL (Wigton) : I trust 
‘the hon. Gentleman will not press the 
Motion now. The Government are not 
_yet in a position to present their Bill on 
the subject. 


Mr.MARJORIBANKS (Berwickshire): 
I think I have a right to ask when the 
-Government Bill will be produced. 
Captain Verney 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm H. MAXWELL: I am afraid I 
cannot take the responsibility of saying 
when the Government Bill will be’ pre- 
sented. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : May Iask the 
First Lord of the Treasury ? 


*Toe FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 


SURY (Mr. W. H. Sura, Strand, West- 


minster) : I think if I were to undertake 
the management of the affairs of Scot- 
land, the Scotch Members would be 
down on me. I will inquire when the 
Bill will be ready. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


PUBLIC ‘IRUSTEE BILL (LORDS.] 
(No. 230.)} 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order for the Second Reading 
be deferred till Monday next.” 

*Me. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I should like to know 
whether this is a Government Bill or 
not ; it wasa Government Bill in the 
House of Lords, but in our Paper the 
asterisk is not placed opposite the Order. 
If it is a Government measure I want to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he will deal with it as he deals 
with other Government measures, and 
make such arrangements that there can 
be such a Debate as so important a 
question demands. 

*“Me. W. H. SMITH: Clearly a 
measure of this importance does require 
the careful consideration of the House, 
and I will take care to make such 
arrangements as will permit of such con- 
sideration being given to.it. Of course, 
after the Second Reading the Bill will be 
referred to one of the Grand Com- 
mitees. 

’ Question put, and agreed to. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 
Second Report, with Minutes of Evi- 


‘dence and Appendix, brought up, and 
read. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 157.] 





Bes ae os bis ns 
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MOTIONS. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE (PROCEDURE 
BILL. 

pond ener ey Finlay, Bill to amend the 

ure e Court of Judicature 


Finlay, Auuith, gh Honey Samnee, Sie 
Charles rg ba Robert Reid, Mr. Charles 


Biil presented, and read first time. [Bill 245.] 


LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND. EXCISE) 
DUTIES BILB. 

On Motion of Mr. Ritchie, Bill for the dis- 

— and a sad lien an of certain Duties of 
xcise, and for other p 
connected ‘herewith, ordered to be broug’ A in 
Ritchie, Mr ews, Mr. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, and the Lord Advocate. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 244.) 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS. ON . SUNDAY 
(WALES) ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Roberts, Bill to amend 
“The Sale of Intoxicating — on Sunday 
{ Wales) Act, 1881,” ordered to be brought ‘in 

wey Viviaty Mr, Bryn Boberter and Mr 
ussey Vivian 
Arthur Williams. mm 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 246.] 


<USTOMS CONSOLIDATION ACT (1876) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to 
further amend ‘‘The Oustoms Consolidation 
Ath “ding ordered to be brought in by Sir 

bert Rollit, Sir John Leabboek, Colonel Hill, 
ir. Sexton, Mr. William M ‘Arthur, 
Maclure, and Mr. Oraig. 


Bill. presented, and read first time. [Bill 247.] 


PURCHASE OF LAND, &c. (IRELAND) 


BILL. 
On the Motion for Adjournment, 
Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 


‘Cockermouth): There are still a large 
number of Members on this side of the 
House who desire to take in the 
Debate on the Irish Land Purchase Bill ; 
‘and therefore I should like to kanw 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment, in view of this fact, to close 
the Debate to-morrow ? 


*Me. W. H. SMITH: A definite 


‘arrangement has been arrived at be- 


tween both sides of the House that the 
Division should take place to-morrow 
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evening ; but with a view of giving hon. 
Gentlemen opposite a little more lati- 
tude, I have given notice to move the 
suspension of the 12 o'clock Rule. I 
trast, however, it will not be necessary 
for us to sit unduly late. 


*Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
do not know whether it has been repre- 
sented to the First Lord of the Treasury 
or not ; but there is a considerable body 
of opinion on this side of the House 
hostile to the progress of the Bill, which 
has not as yet found expression in any 
speech but that of the hon. Member for 
a | Meeeheeegetian (Mr. Labouchere). I 
would suggest to the First Lord and the 
Government that they. would lose very 
little if they gaye us Friday as an 
additional day for the discussion of the 
Bill. If we cannot raise the question of 
principle on the Second Reading, I give 
notice that we shall raise it probably at 
greater length on every available oppor- 
tunity in Committee. 

*Me. H. H. FOWLER: As there has 
been some captious newspaper criticisms 
of the length to which this Debate has 
extended, I would like to recall to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s recollection the 
actual time consumed on the last great 
Irish Land Bill, namely, that of 1881, 


Mr.| when the Party opposite were out of 


office and the Liberal Party were in 
power. The Second Reading of the 
Irish Land Bill of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian was moved 
on April 25, 1881. The Debate on the 
Second Reading lasted eight days, and 
the Division was not taken till May 19 
The Committee stage began on May 26, 
and lasted 37 days. The Report stage oc- 
cupied three days, and the Third Reading 
Debate lasted two days. I make no 
prophesy as to the time which will be 
consumed on the Committee stage of 


the present Bill, which I may observe is 
pose ger more complicated than the Bill of 
1881. But,. having regard to the fact 


that eight days were given to the dis- 
cussion on the Second Reading of the’ 
Bill of 1881, it is not an unreasonable 
demand to make that the present Debate 
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should not be limited to four days and 
a half. 

Sm J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle) : In confirmation of the statement 
of the hon. Member for Dundee, let me 
say there are several hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House who are opposed 
altogether to the principle of the Bill, 
aud who have not yet been heard. I 
do not wish to urge a course that would 
be inconvenient to the House; but I 
think it would be convenient to Mem- 
bers if Friday were given up to the 
Debate. 

*Carrain VERNEY : I belong to the very 
smallclass of Members who do not wish 
to speak on the Bill, but who wish to hear 
what has to be said ; and I know there 
is a great deal to be said that has not 
yet found the opportunity of expression. 
I hope an additional day will be given 
on the Second Reading. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has had many oppor- 
tunities of hearing the Debate ; but I have 
not observed that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman always formed part of the 
limited audiences who occasionally were 
present during the discussions. I have 
myself been in the House very frequently 
when there were not more than 15 or 20 
Members present for hours together, and 
Iam not sure that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was one of them. I always 
desire, as far as possible, to meet the 
wishes of hon. Members on both sides ; 
but an understanding was arrived at last 
week that the Division should be taken 
to-morrow, and on the basis that a four 
nights’ Debate would be sufficient. If, 
now, on Wednesday evening the Govern- 
ment were to alter that arrangement 
great inconvenience would be caused to 
Members in all parts of the kingdom. 
When a great measure is before the 
Honse it is always Customary to arrive at 
an understanding as to the period of the 
conclusion of the Debate. I hope that 
the hon. Gentlemen who have just spoken 
will find a further opportunity of ex- 
pressing their sentiments; but they 
have already, by their short speeches 

Mr. H. H. Fowler 


{COMMONS} 
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(Ireland) Bill. 
this evening, shown their decided opposi- 
tion to the Bill. That isa contribution 
to the consideration of the question that 
both the House and the country will 
value. At ali events, it will save them 
from the extreme disappointment of not 
having expressed their opinions. But 
there will be ample opportunities in the 
future for hon. Members to express their 
opposition to the Bill. It is true that 
the Land Bill of 1881 occupied a great 
deal of time, but that may be partly 
owing to the fact that it was perfectly 
novel legislation; whereas the present 
measure is based on the lines of measures 
which have gone before it. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS : It is true an 
arrangement was arrived at, and I feel 
we are not entitled to expect an exten- 
sion of the Debate. I, however, in the 
circumstances, make an ad misericordiam 
appeal to the Government for Friday 
afternoon. I do not think that would 


causeany inconvenience to hon. Members ;: 


and I would remind the First Lord of the 
Treasury that the speech of the right hon 
Gentleman, the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) has given 
the Debate a new turn, introducing, as. 
it has done, many new considerations. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley): Friday afternoon has been 
already fixed for the Allotments Bill, and 
therefore I hope the First Lord of the 
Treasury will not yield to the appeals 
made to him. 


Dr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Igo one 


step further than the hon. Member for 


Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks), and 
invite the Government to take the whole 
of Friday. Many hon. Members who are 
totally opposed to the principles of Land’ 
Purchase have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): A great many 
Irish Members who wish to take part in 


the discussion have not yet spoken. I 
therefore hope the Government will 
give way on this very important point. 


House adjourned at five minutes. 
before Six o’clock. 
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Bury 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, Ist May, 1890. 


LORD LOUTH. 


Report made from the Lord Chancellor, 
that the right of Randal Pilgrim Ralph 
Plunkett, Baron of Louth, to vote at the 
elections of Representative Peers for 
Ireland has been established to the satis- 
faction of the Lord Chancellor; read, 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned during pleasure ; and 
resumed by the Earl of Cork and Orrery. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Lord Digby, after the death of 
his father. 


COMPANIES (MEMORANDUM UF 
ASSOCIATION) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
and to be printed. (No. 67.) 


House adjourned at half past Four o'clock, 
ill ‘To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Ist May, 1890. 


PETITION. 


+O 
THE SALFORD GAS FRAUDS. 


Mr. E. HARDCASTLE (Salford, N.) 
presented a Petition from the inhabitants 
of Salford, praying for the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire into the 
municipal coutracts of that borough. 


*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg toask whether, under the Standing 
Orders of the House on Petitions 
relating to matters of personal grievance, 
urgent in character, discussion can 
arise on the Petition which has just 
been presented? The allegation is that 
there have been gross frauds at Salford, 
&@ man now being in gaol in connection 
with them, and that an endeavour is 

eing made to compromise the fraud in 
behalf of people alleged to be parties to 

VOL. COCXLIII. [rutrp sepws. | 
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it by the payment of a large sum of 
money. It is felt that immediate action 
should be taken, in order to prevent a 
defeat of justice. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think that 
this is a case which comes under Stand- 
ing Order No. 20, which makes exception 
of instances of personal grievance. If 
the hon. Gentleman had presented a 
Petition from any person in gaol there 
would have been a distinct difference in 
the case. As I understand it, the case 
is one of a general grievance, which the 
hon. Member can take an early oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: The grievance 
is rather a personal one of the rate- 
payers, who have been defrauded of an 
enormous sum. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is the very dis- 
tinction to which I referred. The Stand- 
ing Order makes exception in favour of 
personal grievances of such pressing 
urgency as to justify immediate Debate. 
The case which the hon. Member has 
brought forward is one of general 
grievance. 


QUESTIONS. 





BURY ST. EDMUNDS ASSIZES. 

Lorp ELCHO (Ipswich): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department what public advantage is 
gained by holding separate Assizes at 
Bury St. Edmunds, where there is no 
gaol accommodation; whether he is 
prepared to consider the advisability of 
doing away with these Assizes ; whether, 
while the matter is under the considera- 
tion of the Government, he will, in order 
to prevent the repetition of cases of 
innocent men being taken backwards 
and forwards in chains between Ipswich 
and Bury, forbid absolutely the use of 
chains and irons in the conveyance of 
untried and tractable prisoners; and 
whether the practice of indiscr:minately 
chaining untried prisoners together, and 
conveying them backwards and forwards 
from the gaol to the place of trial, pre- 
vails anywhere else in the United 
Kingdom ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Matruews, 
Birmingham, K.): The question of hold- 
ing Assizes for the County of Suffolk at 
Bury or elsewhere cannot be determined 


3U 
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solely by the absence of gaol acc»mmo- 
dation..; There are many places where 
there is no prison and where, neverthe- 
less, Assizes and Quarter Sessions are 
held. Before doing away with Bury Assiz2s 
the Government would require evidence 
that local. opinion was in favour of the 
change, and that it would promote the 
convenience of Judges, magistrates, 
jurors, and witnesses in civil and 
criminal cases. So far as Prison Autho- 
rities are. concerned, they would prefer 
an Assiz2 town in» which there: was a 
prison, and I hope the Local Authorities 
wi!l feel the necessity of providing ac- 
commodation for prisoners awaiting trial, 
so as to obviate the necessity of con- 
veying them backwards and forwards. 
I am informed that there is no practice 
of indiscriminately chaining - untried 
prisoners together.. Old offenders and 
first offenders are carefully kept separate. 
I have more than once given instructions 
that handcuffs and chains are not to be 
used unless a prisoner is violent or an 
escape or rescue is apprehended. But 
throughout England the use of handcuffs 
and light chains in cases of necessity is 
permitted by the Prison Rules ; and so 
long as Governors of prisons are 
criminally responsible for an escape they 
must be allowed some means of securing 
prisoners in ‘places where they might 
easily run off. It has been considered 
in practice less conspicuous, less offen- 
sive, and more secure to handcuff one 
arm to the warder’s arm than to have a 
warder holding each prisoner by the 
collar. I am quite of opinion that 
untried prisoners should be treated with 
as much consideration as is consistent 
with their safe custody. 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION BILL. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department when 


the Police Superannuation Bill will be. 


introduced and in the hands of 
Members ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Bill is now in 
the hands of the Parliamentary draftsmen, 
and will be introduced as soon as 


possible. 


CONDITION OF SOUTH COAST ROADS. 

Mr. THOMAS HENRY BOLTON 

(St. Pancras, N.): I beg to ask the 

Secretary to the Local Government 
Mr. Matthews 


{COMMONS} 
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Board whether he is aware that one of 
the principal-coast roads in the South of 
England, at Lancing, in Sussex, has 
become, through incursions of the sea, 
impassible, to the great inconveniece of 
the public ; and whether he will inquire 
into the matter, with the view of com- 
pelling those responsible for the main- 
tenance of the road to restore the same 
to a proper state ? 


Tae SECRETARY 10: THE: LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD. (Mr. Lone, 


Wilts, Devizes): I am aware thatthe . 
coast road at Lancing has . become,: « 


through incursions of the sea, impas- 
sible. This condition of things has, I 
believe, existed for some years. The | 
Local Government Board have no powers 
under which they could determine the 
question as to the persons on whom any. 
liability to re-instate the road may ° 
devolve, nor to compel the restoration of 
the road. The re-instatement of the 
road without sea-defences would, I 
believe, be of little service. 


HULL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the hon. Member for Penrith (Mr. J. W. 
Lowther) if he can explain why the 
Charity Commissioners, having authorised 
the sale of the ground and buildings of 
the old Free Grammar School at Hull}. 
and sanctioned the purchase of a piece of 
land, declaring by their order that it was 
to be used for the site of new school 
buildings, and having approved the plans 


of the new school to be erected:from the . 


proceeds of the sale of the old school, 
ultimately intimated they would not 
permit the new building to be proceeded 
with until the school was endowed, it 
having previously existed for 400 years 
without such endowment; whether it 
is the case that, under the present head 
master, who is conducting the school in 
temporary and inconvenient hired pre-' 


mises, the number of scholars has risew : 


from 40 to nearly 200; and whether, 
under the circumstances, the Charity 


Commissioners will consider the desir-+' 
ability of providing better sccomanode: a 


tion without delay ? 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 


Penrith): The Charity Commissioners. 


authorised the sale of the ground and © 
buildings of the Old Free Grammar ~ 
School at Hull, and sanctioned the pur- ~ 
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1813 Police Buildings-on the 


chase of a piece of land for a site, and 
approved plans for a new school, in the 
expectation, which failed throuzh local 
oppdsition’ to be realised, of-- being 


it from other charitable endowments in 
Hall. The Charity Commissioners have 
always declined to permit the whole 
endowment of the Free Grammar School 
to ‘be absorbed in building, and ‘the 
foundation to be re-organised under 
scheme without any endowment, in face 
of the competition which would arise 
from existing schools in the town, und 
from a new school to be shortly started 
upon the Hymers’ Endowment of 
£50,000... ‘The Charity Commissioners 
are quite prépared to consider the de- 
sirability of raising sufficient funds to 
provide better accommodation for the 
school. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Caprain M‘CALMONT': TI beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether, 
pending the re-organisition of the Civil 
Service in connection with the Ridley 
Commission, the usual examinations in 
the Lower Division of the Civil Service 
have been suspended since August, 1887 ; 
whether, on the Order in Council re- 
organising ‘the Lower Division of the 
Civil Service being issued, it is now 
intended to hold an examination on 13th 
May; whether he is aware that many 
young men, who have spent a couple of 
years in preparation, will bea month or 
two over age at that date ; and whether, 
considering that no notification was given 
that such an interval as two and a half 
or nearly three years would elapse before 
another examination should take place, 
such candidates will be allowed some 
extension of the maximum age at the 
forthcoming examination ? 


Tae SECRETARY ‘to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): It. is 


true that there has been a suspension of 
op2n competitive examinations for Lower 
Division Clerkships since August, 1887 ; 

but both by answers to questions in this 
House and by advertisements in news- 
papers, candidates were warned some time 
ago that no date could be fixed for the next 
examination. The rule as to age is fixed 
by the OrderinCouncil, and consequently 
cannot be varied at discretion in favour 
of individuals. The examinations were 
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Thames Embankment. 8%4 
not suspended in connection with thé 


Ridley Commission, but -because there 
were no vacancies present or in the near 


future. went ee 
enabled to provide an endowment for | : 


OFFICERS OF THE, SAVINGS,..BANK; 
DEPARTMENT. _—_, 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the. 


‘Exchequer whether the Treasury have: 


refused to grant the Second Class officérs. 
of the Savings Bank Department more. 
than 7 per cent. of their average salaries 


‘as compensation for 16 per cent. more 


work recently imposed upon them by the. 


introduction of the seven hours working” 
day in that Department ; whether: thé 


then . Lower : Division : clerks’: in .. that: 
Department received 15 per. cents, on, 


their average salaries when the system 


was applied to them in January, 1889 ; 
whether the maximum salary of. the 
Second Class has been increased £50: 


‘only, while that of the Lower Division 


has been increased by £150 since 
January, 1889; whether the Second, 
Class officers referred to have had three 
times the length of service of the Lower. 
Division, and. are now engaged upon, 
superior ‘work ; and whether, in view of 
the superior claims of the Second Class, 
he will consider whether some further 
compensation can be awarded them? 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tax EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Member's: 
question rests upon the fallacy that 
compensation for the extra hour is to be. 
given on the same scale as the payment 
for the other six hours. The Royal 
Commission were doubtful whether any. 
compensation for the extra hour was’ 
necessary for Classes above the Lower 
Division, and the same opinion was 
expressed in a Debate in this House. . 
We have gone beyond the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission . in 
granting an allowance for the extra hour 
in the Savings Bank Department, and. 
we trust that the House will support us 
in refusing further demands. 3 


THE POLICE BUILDINGS ON THE 
THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
Mr. « CAVENDISH | BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): I-beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the: Home Department 
whether he is responsible for the adop- 
tion of the design of Mr..N. Shaw, R.Ay 
1 8 U2 donned eat i 
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for the Police Buildings lately erected 
_ onthe Thames Embankment ; whether 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
as Trustees of the Crown Lands on which 
these buildings have been erected, pro- 
tested against the design, or made any 
representations with respect to it, and 
whether he will produce any correspon- 
dence on the subject which may have 
taken place; and why these designs, 
before being carried into execution, were 
not submitted for the inspection of the 
Members of both Houses of Parliament? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I am responsible 
for the adoption of the designs for the 
Police Buildings on the Embankment. 
It is not the fact that the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests protested against 
them. The designs were before the 
Office of Works and the Office of 
Woods for the purpose of satis- 
fying them that the building did not 
infringe certain conditions considered 
necessary for the protection of adjoining 
Crown Land. They made no representa- 
tion adverse tothedesigns. It has never 
been the practice to submit the designs 
of Police Buildings to the inspection 
of Members, and many other large public 
buildings have been erected without sucit 
inspection. The original designs, from 
which some variation has been made, 
were exhibited in the Royal Acidemy in 
1887 and were favourably noticed in the 
Press. Having regard to the results of 
the most conspicuous recent instance of 
@ competition in designs for a large 
public building, I preferred to select an 
eminent architect on whose artistic and 
practical knowledge full reliance could 
be placed. I cannot in the space of an 
answer argue the point whether the 
style is or is not out of harmony with 
surrounding buildings. Th design was 
submitted to, and sanctioned by me, and 
I consider it to be a successful solution 
of the difficult architectural problem of 
providing accommodation for a staff of 
some 300 persons upon a site limited in 
dimensions, and the building appears to 
me worthy of its site and its purpose. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: Is 
there no correspondence on the subject 
between the Home Office and the Office 
of Woods and Forests ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I have stated the 
purport of the communication. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 


{COMMONS} 
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TREATMENT OF UNCONVICTED 
PRISONERS IN SCUTLAND. 


Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND (Suther- 
land): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of a boy named Robert Hood, 
an apprentice printer in Ayr, who was 
recently apprehended on a charge of 
assault, was marched through the public 
streets, handcuffed between two police- 
men, to Ayr Prison, and, on arrival 
there, was stripped of his own clothes, 
forced into a cold bath, compelled to 
assume the prison garb, given oakum to 

ick, and eventually was brought before 
the Sheriff to emit his declaration clad 
in the prison dress ; and whether it is 
consistent with the regulations of Her 
Majesty’s Prisons that an untried, un- 
convicted prisoner, who may be proved 
innocent of the charge against him, 
should be subjected to such treatment ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Ropertsoy, Bute): The facts of 
this case are materially different from 
those indicated in the question. There 
being reasonable ground for apprehend- 
ing an escape, the constables secured the 
wrists of the accused, but not with hand- 
cuffs. When Hood came to the prison 
he was supplied with a warm bath and 
clean clothes, which are set apart for 
untried prisoners, and ‘he availed himself 
of these. He was told that he might 
either work or not as he liked, but that 
if he chose to work he would be credited 
with marks, which meant inoney on 
going out, and he preferred working. 
When he went before the Sheriff he did 
so in the clean clothes, going and return- 
ing by a private passage. He was in the 
prison for only five hours. His treat- 
ment while in prison was consistent with 
the regulations. 


SECOND DIVISION CLERKS. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it is the intention of the 
Government to issue an Order in Coun- 
cil to give effect to Clause 29 of the 
Treasury Minute of the 10th August, 
1889, which recommends the creation of 
a class of “special employés of an order 
lower than the Second Division,” or 
“persons of the class of Statistical Ab- 


stracters;” and, if so, whether he can’ 
state when such Order in Council will’ 
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probably be promulgated ; and whether 
it is contemplated to promote meritorious 
writers of long service to the class re- 
ferred to? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : The Treasury do not 
consider it necessary to issue,an Order 
in Council creating a general class of 
employés of an order lower than the 
Second Division. If the Head of a De- 
partment considers that a part of the 
work of his Department ought to be 
done by such a class of employés, the 
Treasury will consider the point with 
him. The question, therefore, as to the 
promotion of copyists into such a class 
has not arisen. 


THE HORSLEY-ON-TYNE POST 
OFFICE. 

Mr. MAC INNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General for what public advantage the 
business of the Post Office at Horsley-on- 
Tyne has been removed from the place 
where it has been conducted for many 
years to the satisfaction of the neigh- 
bourhood # 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): In con- 
sequence of the resignation of the Sub- 
Postmaster at Horsley, the Post Office in 
that village has been removed to his 
successor’s premises. I am not aware 
that the removal has caused any public 
inconvenience. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITIVE EX- 
AMINATIONS. 

Mr. JOHN KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether, in view of the fact 
that during the last three years no open 
competitive examinations for the Lower 
Division of the Civil Service have been 
held, and that on this account all Civil 
Servico writers under 25 years of age 
have during such period been debarred 
from entering such Division by examina. 
tion, arrangements will be made for the 
admission of such of the writers into 
the Second Division as may have been so 
debarred ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Official Regula- 
tions limit the age up to which copyists 
can compete for Second Division Clerk- 
ships to 25, or 5 years beyond the age 
fixed for ordinary competition, and the 
Treasury do not consider that they can 
extend the limit. 


{May 1, 
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LORD LIEUTENANT OF GLAMORGAN- 


SHIRE. 


Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid): 1 beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Dspartment whether 
he can state when the appointment of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Glamorgan. 
shire will be made. ‘ ‘ 

Mr. MATTHEWS : I am informed by 
the Prime Minister that the appoint- 
ment will be made in the course of next 
week. 


THE INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Maichester, N.) : I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether it be true, as seems to 
be understood by some tax-collectors in 
the country, that when a householder 
occupies two adjoining tenements which 
communicate, and of which the joint 
rental exceeds £60, whilst each of the 
rentals, taken separately, would qualify 
for a reduction, he will be deprived of 
any reduction under the proposed altera- 
tion in the Inhabited House Duty, and 
will have to pay the whole rate of duty ; 
and, in the affirmative case, will he take 
steps to remedy the alleged grievance ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Under the existing 
law two tenements in one occupation 
with inter-communication are chargeable 
as one house, and the reduction in the 
duty would make no difference in this 
respect. I cannot admit that there is a 
grievance, as practically the householder 
in question is occupying premises of 
which the rental exceeds £60, 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 
AT BALAKLAVA. 


Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he can state if it 
is a fact, as reported, that more than 
30 men who took part in the Charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaklava are 
now in absolute want; if so, whether 
any steps have been or will be taken to 
afford them some relief; and if any 
balance remains out of the Patriotic 
Fund, or if there is any other fund 
applicable to such a purpose ? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sraynore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I have no information in 
my possession which will enable me to say 
whether the fact quoted by my hon. 
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Friend is correct, though I am making 
some inquiry into it. I have considered 
whether the Government will be justified 
in‘proposing to provide any special pen- 
sion for these men. But at present Isee 
this difficulty : that it is almost impos- 
sibleto draw any hard and fast line 
between the survivors of the Light 
Brigade in this ever memorable Charge 
and the men who performed the duties 
assigned to them with great gallantry and 
éven more hardshipsinthe trenches before. 
Sebastopol, or in some of the stirring inci- 
dents of the Indian Mutiny. I understand 
that‘this case is being met by a public 
subscription ; but the House will, I am_ 
sire, agree with me that in one way or 
andther any proved destitution in this 
éasé ought to be relieved. 

“Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, §8.): Is 
the right hon: Gentleman aware that no 
fewer than six of the survivors of the 
Light Cavalry Charge are at present 
ittmates of workhouses in England ? 

*Mr.-E. STANHOPE: I have seen that 
statement in the newspapers ; but I am 
not-aware whether it is true or not. 

Mr. NORRIS : I will call attention to 
the subject on the Estimates. 


MARRIAGES IN MALTA. 

‘Mr. pe COBAIN (Belfast, H.): I beg 
to.ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, with reference to ‘the 
communication appearing in the Malta 
Gazette, of the 27th March last, under 
the name of General Sir John Lintorn 
Simmons, Her Majesty’s recent Plenipo- 
tentiary to-the Papal See, indicating the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to introduce a project of law in the 
Council of Government in Malta, to in- 
validate all marriages between contract- 
ing parties one of whom is a Roman 
Oatholic‘and the other not 80, which are 
not celebrated uccording. to the form 
established by the Council. of Trent, 
whether the issue of such marriages will 
be held in the legal sense to be illegiti- 
mate, and whether such regulations will 
come into force before the British Parlia- 
ment has had an opportunity of express- 
ing: an opinion on the matter ; whether 
one of the provisions of the Protocol 
between Sir John Lintorn Simmons and 
the Papal See is. to extend this law in | 
its application tovall Her Majesty’s sub- | 
jects in Her African - Possessions ; and, | 
j£ such be--the- ease, will Parliomens. be | 
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permitted to review such’ provision be- 
fore its final ‘ratification ; and. whether 
he has:any? objection to submit tothe 
House the substance of the conedssions 
made ps see tips to - _— 
See: 

: *THE UNDER SECRETARY | 
STATE: ror: FOREIGN "APRAIRS 
(Sir J. Feraussoy, Manchester, N.E‘) > (1) 
The present law of Malta (which is the 
Canon Law) will be in tio way: altered 
by the proposed Bill as to marriages in 
which one or both parties is: a Catholic ; 
but, whereas it is believed thatthe pre- 
sent law throws doubts:on the validity 
of marriages in which neither: party: is 
a Catholic and not celebrated according 
to the Decrees of the Couricil of Trent, 
the proposed Bill will remove those 
doubts and make the’ marriages -abso- 
lutely valid. (2) There-ds no: such: pro- 
vision in the Protocol. (3) Papers show- 
ing the arrangements madé with ‘the 
Papal See will be presented when the 
instrument is in complete form:: 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
lay on the Table a copy of the despatch 
of Sir Lintorn Simmons in reference to 
the validity of these marriages in 
Malta ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I must ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to gopest that 
question. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether, as the: Board have struck 
out at the instance of Local Aathorities 
Clause 6 of the Board’s; Model. Qrder 
prohibiting a supply of | electricity 
beyond the area of supply, he is pre- 
pared to make a similar. concession. to 
Electric Lighting Companies; and 
whether he will grant to companies the 
same concession, namely, an.appeal to 
the -Board of Trade in the matter. of 
compulsory works, which the, Board 
made to Local Authorities at their recent 
interview with the officials:of' the Board 
of Trade on the 24th of April last?.,.. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Bezacs;., Bristol, 
W.): My answer to the first inquiry 
must be in the negative, seeing that the 
position of a company limited,te an area, 
and possibly . with; other. companies; in 
| adjoining areas, is distinet from: that.of 
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a Local Authority having jurisdiction 
over. their own local district, even 
though this should be larger than their 
arza of supply. As regards the second 
inquiry, I am pre to treat com- 
panies and Lceal Authorities alike. 


COLUECTORS OF INLAND REVENUE. 


Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.': I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the regulations allowing assis- 
tance in the offices of the Collectors of 
Inland Revenue during, the absence on 
leave of clerks has been withdrawn; if 
representations haye been made by 
collectors of their inability to grant the 
whole of the annual leave to clerks, more 
especially where the staff consists of three 
clerks only ; and what provision it is pro- 
posed to make so that the annual leave 
allowed under the regulations may not 
be lost to such clerks? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am informed that 
in consequence of the re-arrangement of 
the business in collectors’ offices, with a 
view to the increase of the salaries of 
clerks, the practice of a'lowing assistance 
when clerks where on private leave was 
discontinued, and the regulations relative 
to all officicals in Somerset House ex- 
tended to the country offices. In a few 
instanc. s representations have been made 
to the Board on the matter of leave to 
clerks; but they consider that, with proper 
arrangement, in the respective offices, all 
clerks may obtain their leave within 
each official year. There does not appear 
to be any necessity to alter the existing 
regulations. 


THE HOUSE DUTY. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, for considerations of 
public policy, he will remit the House 
Daty upon Fire Brigade Stations, which 
are occupied as barracks by the firemen, 
and as stabling for the horses, engines, 
and appliances ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The hon. Member’s 
question, I think, involves the delicate 
relations’of Imperial and of local finance, 
and I'am not sure how farsuch a con- 
cession would carryme. “As I stated the 
other day, the inevitable effect of remis- 
sions of House Duty in one quarter is to 
lead to further claims for exemption in 
another. At the same time, if the case 
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of the Fire Brigade Station is an isolated 
one, I do not say that it could not be 
taken into consideration. 


THE VOLUNTEER DRILL HALL IN 
COLCHESTER. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War what annual contribution is made 
by the Government towards the main- 
tenance of the Volunteer Drill Hall at 
Colchester, and to whom is it paid ; and 
whether the hall is available for public 
and political meetings without distinction 
of P ; and, if so, upon what terms ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: No direct con~ 
tribution to the Drill Hall at Colchester 
is made by the War Office; but the 
Volunteers there receive the usual 
capitation allowances. The use to be 
made of the Hall is within the discretion 
of the commanding officer. 


CUSTOMS’ OFFICERS. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it is intended that the inquiry 
into the position, duties, and grievances 
of the officers of the Outdoor Depart- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Customs shall 
include the duties and position of the 
boatmen or watermen employed in the 
Customs ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes; it is intended 
to include the case of the boatmen in the 
inquiry, and so they would have been 
informed if they had applied for infor- 
mation direct, instead of seeking it 
through that political intervention which 
I always deplore. 


CRETE. 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if his attention has 
been drawn to a further telegram in the 
Manchester Guardian of the 29th instant, 
dated Canea, Saturday last, that the 

* Officer Hassan Bey, who outraged the girl 
Marie Damanaki, has been arrested, but Chakir 
Pasha is endeavouring to screen him !y pre- 
tending that the girl has changed her re- 
ligion ;”’ 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will use their influence to prevent-such 
‘@ miscarriage of justice ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: We have no 
reason to believe that the inquiry will 
not be fairly conducted. Should there 
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be any probability of a failure of justice 
Her Majesty’s Consul will, no doubt, 
report. 





COLONIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

Mr. PETER M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he has now considered 
the question of permitting Trustees to 
invest their Trust Funds in Colonial Go- 
vernment Securities; and, if so, what 
conclusion has he arrived at? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: A _ Departmental 
Committee, as I think the House is 
aware, was appointed to consider how 
the difficulties connected with the ad- 
mission of Colonial Stocks into the 
category of trust investments might 
best be surmounted, in the event of its 
being thought desirable to take 
steps to provide for their admis- 
sion. The Report of the Committee has 
been presented to the Treasury, but I 
have not yet had time to consider their 
conclusions. 


MURDER AND SDICIDE. 

Mr. WILLIAM CORBET: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if his attention has been 
called to the number of murders as 
reported in the Press, committed during 
the present year followed by the suicide 
or attempt at suicide of the persons who 
committed the acts ; and are any records 
kept from which statistical information 
as to the murders, homicides, and 
suicides, committed by lunatics, and not 
included in the Judicial Statistics, such as 
the tables given for 1885, p. 81, can be 
obtained ; and if so, will he lay a Return 
on the Table. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
the Lunacy Commissioners that the 
number of suicides in institutions for 
the insane amongst single patients is 
returned by them in Appendix B2 of 
their 43rd Report, and has been given in 
former years ; but that they know of no 
record (other than the Judicial Statisties), 
of homicides and suicides by lunatics not 
under care and control. 


ASSESSMENT OF LODGING HOUSES. 
Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, S.E., 
Stretford) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when he will submit 
to the House, in a definite form, his pro- 


posals for placing lodging houses on an 
Sir J. Fergusson 
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equality with hotels as regards assess- 
ment to Inhabited House Duty, and from 
what date this alteration in the incidence 
of the duty is to take effect ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : The new proposals 
as regards lodging houses are contained 
generally in the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill. The Inland Revenue 
Department will lose no time in framing 
such Regulations as may be necessary to 
give effect to these proposals, and they 
will be known long before the next 
assessment of the Inhabited House Duty 
takes place. ; 


RABID DOGS. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, W.) ¢ 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether his attention 
has been called to the Report of the 
Executive Committee of the London 
County Council for the quarter ending 
March 31st last, which states that the 
number of rabid dogs for the quarter is 
seven as against two in the corresponding 
quarter of last year ; whether the alleged 
general increase of rabies in scheduled 
districts has been accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in the cases of 
hydrophobia ; in how many, if any, of 
the alleged outbreaks of rabies relied in 
by the Board of Agriculture, in justifying 
the Muzzling Order, was the alleged rabid 
dog under the observation of a veterinary 
surgeon of experience while still living ; 
whether the remuneration of veterinary 
surgeons employed by the Board depends 
in any way upon the number of dogs 
declared rabid; and whether, owing to 
to the increase of rabies in the scheduled 
districts, he can hold out any hopes of 
withdrawing the Muzzling Order ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or rae BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cnaptiy, Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford): 1 must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to postpone the question. 


MURDERS IN GREECE. 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether his attention has been 
called to a telegram from Athens of 
Monday last, 28th April, which appeared 
in the Daily News of the 29th April, to 
the following effect :— 

“On the 24th and 26th instant two Chris- 
tians were killed at Casneliani and Chara, in 
the district of Monofasti. The murder at 


Chara is ascertained to have been committed 
by Turks ;” 
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Charge against an 


and if he will ascertain the truth of 
the truth of these detailed allegations, 
and, in case they prove to be true, take 
all possible steps in his power to cause 
the guilty parties to be brought to justice 
and punished for their crimes ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : These particu- 
lar crimes have not yet been reported to 
the Foreign Office ; but murders of both 
Christians and Mussulmans are, unfor- 
tunately, of common occurrence. Her 
Majesty’s Consul has standing orders to 
exert himself in the interests of justice. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
CLERKS. 

Mr. CAUSTON: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he will 
state the average length of service and 
salary, and the maximum of the (then) 
Lower Division in the Post Office Savings 
Bank prior to the introduction of a 
seven hours’ working day for this bod 
in January, 1889; whether he will also 
state the average length of service and 
salary and the maximum of the Second 
Class officers of the old establishment 
who have recently been ordered to work 
seven hours a day ; whether both these 
bodies have been placed in the new 
Second Division of the Service with a 
maximum of £350 per annum, the im- 
mediate compensation for the seventh 
hour being in both cases £15 per 
annum ; whether he will grant some 
increas2d compensation to the Second 
Class, who have only received six per 
cent. of their average salaries for 16 per 
cent. more work, while the Lower 
Division have received 14 per cent. ; and 
whether the Second Class have been and 
are engaged on superior work to that of 
the Lower Division clerks, their juniors 
in the office ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I can easily state the 
average length of service and salary of 
the two bodies of officers referred to by 
the hon. Member ona given date—say, 
the 31st of December, 1888. The first 
body of officers mentioned in the question 
had, on that date, an average length of 
service of five years, with an average 
salary of £113. The average length ofser- 
vice of the second body was 19 years, with 
an average silary of £261. Care was, 
however, taken in placing the officers of 
these two bodies on the new Second 
Division, to place them at the proper 
points of the new scales of salary, and to 
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give to them the proper increment to 
which in each case they were entitled, 
so that so far from losing, they have all 
gained by the change which has taken 
place. No further compensation will be 
granted to either body, and it is obvious 
that the seniors were necessarily em- 
ployed on higher work than their 
juniors. 


COUNTY COURT REGISTRARS. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General if he can inform the 
House how many Registrars of County 
Courts reside within the district of their 
Courts, as required by Section 25 of 
“The County Courts Act, 1888”; and 
whether steps are being taken to enforce 
the provisions of that section in the case 
or Registrars not so residing ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R, 
Wesster, Isle of Wight) : I am informed 


JY | that out of 500 Registrars of the County 


Courts, 471 either reside in their districts 
or have. their places of business as 
practising solicitors in the Court towns. 
Of the remaining 29, five were appointed 
before the year 1850, 12 are Registrars 
of Metropolitan County Courts, and three 
have only just been appointed, and will 
reside within their districts. As to the 
remaining nine I have no information. 
In April, 1888, after the passing of the 
County Courts Consolidation Act the 
Lord Chancellor brought to the notice of 
all the County Court Judges, with whom 
the appointment of Registrar rests, the 
provisions as to residence, and his atten- 
tion has not been called to any case 
since the County Courts Act, 1888, 
came into operation. 


CHARGE AGAINST AN IRISH 
MAGISTRATE, 

Mr. O'HANLON: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
complaints have reached him that a 
certain Magistrate, who holds a com- 
mission of the peace for Londonderry 
City, at the last Assize Court, requested 
jurors to make a certain judgment in a 
case before the Court, and during the 
case ; and whether, if this be proved to 
be a fact, he will call the attention of 
the Lord Chancellor to the matter ? 

Mr. MADDEN : No complaint of the 
kind has reached the Irish Govern- 


ment, 
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TIE BERLIN LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
» Mz. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplat): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury what action the Govern- 
ment propose to take in order to carry 
. out. the recommendations of the Berlin 
Labour Conference ; and whether the 
House will have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the resolutions come to by the 
Conference? 


“fae FIRST LORD or true TREASURY 
(Mr. W.. H. Surru, Strand, Westminster) : 
The resolutions of the Berlin Labour Con- 
férence are now under the consideration 
of, Her Majesty’s Government, and will 
be. laid on the Table of the House 
without any unnecessary delay. Her 
Majesty’s. Government are. not yet pre- 
pared to specify the particular measures 
which they. may hereafter propose for 
thé consideration of Parliament on the 
subject. If the hon. Member desires 
to raise a discussion on the resolutions of 
the Conference he can do so by the 
ordinary. Parliamentary means. 

,Mr.. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
In..presenting the resolutions will the 


Government also lay upon the Table the, 


proceedings of the Conference ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I apprehend that 
the ‘usual course in regard to Papers of 
this character will be taken,' and that 
Papers will be presented in the ordinary 
course. 


RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES IN INDIA.) 


Mr. JAMES MACLEAN (Oldham) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
fot India if-he can lay upon the Table 
of the House the substance of ‘any 
Reports received during the last 10 
years from officers in charge of districts 
in India regarding conflicts on the 
subject of cow-killing or similar religious 
differences between Hiudoos and Maho- 
medans ? 

*fur UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rqxr INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : No, 
Sir ;-there are no special Reports madé 
upon conflicts arising from religious 
differences in India ; and such a Return 
as*that asked for is, therefore, impracti- 
cable: 


. LEPROSY. IN UPPER BURMA. 


--Mr, WEBSTER: (St. Pancras, E.): I 
beg tv ask the Under Secretary): of 
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State for India whether .it is a fact, as 
stated by the Press, “ that the prevalence 
of leprosy in Upper Burma is attracting 
some attention”; and, if such is: the 
case, whether any: practicable steps can 
be taken by the authorities to prevent 


Union Staff. 


its spreading 
Burma ? 

*Sir J. GORST: No information has 
reached the Secretary of State about the 
prevalence of. leprosy in, Upper Burma ; 
but he is aware that proposals have been 
made for establishing, with Government 


aid, a lepers’ home at Mandalay. When 
the Leper Bill now before the Indian 
Legislature becomes law, it will become 
possible to segregate lepers in Upper 
Burma and for Local Bodies to assign 
funds for the maintenance of lepers. 


into other parts) of 


THE TELEGRAPH UNION STAFF. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W ): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General, why 
any difference is made in the sick pay of 


the commercial and engineering branches 


of the Telegraph Union Staff, the former 
being two-thirds and the latter one-half; 
whether the difference made between 
the London and Provincial branches of 
the commercial staff is on account of the 
cost of living, and, if so, why it does not 
apply also to the engineering branch ; 
and whether he can explain why, while 
Inspectors have received two increments 
of pay during the last two years, first 
£50, then £30, per annum, with a year’s 
back pay, the foremen have only 
received 2s. per week increment, and 
the linemen nothing at all since their 
transfer to the Public Service. 


*Mr. RAIKES : The whole question of 
the payment of servants of the Post 
Office during their absence on account 
of sickness is now under consideration 
and I trust that it may be possible to 
arrive at an early decision. The hon. 
Member is under a misapprehension in 
supposing that the Inspectors have had 
their scale of pay increased twice during 
the last two years, and that the foremen 
and linemen have derived so little benefit 
from their transfer to the Public Service ; 
but I may explain that whilst the duties 
of the latter officers have scarcely changed 
at all, those of the former have become 
much more important... <: vd: 
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EXCISE LICENCES IN CORK. 


-«Me. MAURICE. HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ‘ask the’ Attorney General for 
Ireland whether the ‘fine of Thomas 
Gorbett;,-who-was convicted on the 3rd 
of March at Ballymartle Petty Sessions, 
Gounty Cork, of having a revolver with- 
out an Excise licence;was paid by his 
master, Mr. -J. -B. “Coughlan, a leeal 
Magistrate; whether the Magistrate for- 
warded a recommendation to the Lord 
Lieutenant that-the fine should’ ‘be 
reduced; whether he is aware that 
evidence was givén that Corbett had 
fired off his revolver while’ standing in 
the door of a public house, and also on 
the public road; whether he is aware 
that the District Inspector of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. stated that Corbett 
was one of the worst characters in the 
district ; has:his fine been reduced ; .on 
what grounds has no prosecution been 
instituted against Corbett ; and whether 
Corbett’s licence to carry arms will be 
continued ? 


Mr. MADDEN: The reply to the 
inquiry in the first, second, and ‘fifth 
paragraphs is in the affirmative. 


gone into, the man having pleaded guilty. 
(4) The District. Inspeetor reports that 
the statement he made was not that the 
man was one of the worst characters in 
the . district, but that he was reckless 
when under the influence of drink. - (6) 
No additional prosecution was instituted 
against the man, as, in the opinion of the 
Local Authorities, the prosecution undér 
the Gun Licensing Act would meet the 
requirements of the case. (7) The mén 
has ceased to be in the employment of 
Mr; Coghlan, and no longer holds’ ‘a 
licence to have or carry arms. 


THE LEDGFIELD LUNATIC ASYLUM! 

‘Mr. WILLIAM CORBET (Wicklow, 
E.)? 'T beg to as the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if his atten- 
tion has been called to the following 
paragraph in the Daily News of the 28th 
April, 1890; with reference to the Report 
of the Commissioners of Lunacy on the 
subject of the ill-treatment of patients 
in the Ledgfield Lunatic Asylum :— 

«These officials state that they were satisfied 


that'three attendants were guilty of ill-treat- 
ment to patients under their charge, and they 


{Ma 1, 


(3) I} 


understand that the evidence was not 


1890} Patients: 1836 
j declare that dismissal, with a month’s wages in 
lieu of notice, was utterly disproportionate to 
'the offence; ”’ - 

‘ean he say when the offence was: tom- 
‘mitted ; what is the date of the Commis- 
\sioners’ Report to which reference is 
'made; what was the ‘ nature of 
ithe injuries inflicted on the patients ; 
idid the patients die; and why were 
inot steps ‘taken to bring ‘the’ atten- 
‘dants to justice, and is it too late now to 
ido so. ; 


| *Mr. MATTHEWS : The ill-treatment 
jwas alleged to have taken place on 
‘several occasions prior to 3rd January 
‘this year. The paragraph is based on 
‘an entry made by the Visiting Com- 
missioners in the book of the Durham 
County Asylum of the 13th February. 
No patient died, and no steps were 
taken to bring the offenders to om: as 
the Visiting Commissioners did not con- 
sider that sufficient evidence was forth- 
coming to justify proceedings being 
taken. 


LUNATIC PATIENTS. 

Mr. WILLIAM CORBET: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. whether all persons having 
charge of single patients alleged to be 
mentally affected are bound by the. Act 
of 1889 to transmit,all letters of. such 
patients to the Home Office ed ; 
and whether it is the custom to.reply to 
or acknowledge the receipt of .such 
letters ; and, if not, what guarantee have 
the writers that the requirements of the 
Act are observed or how are they to 
know whether their communications, have 
or have not been forwarded ? 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: The’ duty of for- 
warding such letters unopened to & 
Secretary ‘of State is laid ‘down by 
Section 41 of the Lunacy Act, 1890. _ It 
is not the custom for the Secretary of 
State to reply officially to such: letters. 
When..a‘ ‘letter is received from any 
lunatic which is: tolerably coherent it is 
at once referred to the Commissioners 
in Lunacy for special inquiry: and report, 
and the action which is taken thereupon 
by: the, Commissioners, is‘held to be a 
‘sufficient. ‘answer. to the letter of the 

tient and a sufficient guarantee that 





‘his complaints have been attended to. © 








183) Dundrum 
THE POSTMASTERSHIP OF 
WATERFORD. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Monaghan, 
N.): Ibeg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the occasion of the present 
vacancy fora Postmaster at Waterford 
will be taken advantage of to create a 
flow of promotion amongst the class of 
Postmasters in Ireland, who are not 
usually given other outside appointments, 
in the same manner as was lately carried 


out in England and Scotland 1 


*Mr. RAIKES: I shall be very glad if 
I find among the candidates recom- 
mended to me the name of an Irish 


Postmaster whom I can promote to be 
Postmaster of Waterford. The mode 
suggested in the hon. Member’s question 
has recommended itself to me in several 
cases ; and he may rest assured that the 
question whether it should or should not 
be adopted also in the present case will 
be distinctly before me when the vacancy 
at Waterford comes to be filled. 


THE LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS 
ACTS. 


Sir CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.): | 


I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether, having regard to the 
great and increasing interest taken by 
the class of agricultural labourers in 
Ireland in the question of the Amend- 
ment to the Labourers’ Dwellings Acts, 
the Government will consider the pro- 
priety of introducing Amendments to 
the Irish Land Bill, when it reaches the 
Committee stage, to provide that all 
tenants who become purchasers of their 
holdings under the Bill shall be bound to 
make due provision for the proper 
housing of the labourers working upon 
such holdings. 


Mr. MADDEN: As my hon. Friend is 
aware, there is provision made in the 
Purchase Bill for giving to labourers in 
Ireland certain benefits in localities 
where the Guardians have not taken ad- 
vantage of the Labourers’ Dwellings 
Act. I may say, on behalf of my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary, that he 
will, of course, be glad to consider in 
Committee any proposals which may 
carry out more effectually the objects 
aimed at by that part of the Land 
Parchase Bill which deals with labourers’ 


cottages. 
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RENT REDUCTIONS IN WESTMEATH. 


Mr. TUITE: I beg to ask the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland whether he has 
received a copy of a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Mullingar Board of 
Guardians on the 3rd instant, and pub- 
lished in the Westmeath Examiner of the 
4th instant, complaining of the in- 
sufficient reductions in rent given by the 
Westmeath Sub-Commission at their 
recent sittings in Mullingar; and whether, 
considering the dissatisfaction and dis- 
content which such decisions have pro- 
duced, he will, in the interests of peace 
and order, consider the desirability of 
transferring some of the other Sub-Com- 
missions to the county ? 


Mr. MADDEN: A copy of the reso- 
lution mentioned was received. If the 
parties are dissatisfied with tbe decision 
referred to they can appeal. It would 
not be proper for the Government to 
issue directions to the Court of the Irish 
Land Commission upon complaints made 
by either landlords or tenants, with 
reference to any decisions of Assistant 
Commissioners upon their cases. 


DUNDRUM LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. WILLIAM CORBET: I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether it is a fact that the police were 
called in to quell a disturbance in the 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum, Dundrum, on 
the 27th April ; whether this is the first 
time the police were called on to act in 
the Asylum; what was the origin of the 
outbreak ; and will any inquiry be made 
into the management of this Institu- 
tion ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The reply to the in. 
quiry in the first paragraph is in the 
affirmative, tothat in thesecond paragraph 
in the negative. The origin of the dis- 
turbance was the withdrawal of certain 
extras. The Inspectors of Lunatic Asy- 
lums have already arranged to inquire 
generally into this Institution at an early 
date. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) : By whose 
authority were the police called in ? 


Mr. MADDEN: I cannot tell. 


Dr. TANNER: Was it by order of 
the Magistrates, or otherwise ¢ 


Mr. MADDEN: The hon. Member 
had better give notice of the question. 
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‘DESTRUCTION OF WOODS IN IRK- 
LAND. 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland if his 
attention has been called to a Judgment 
of Mr. Commissioner M‘Carthy in the 
Land Purchase Court last week, in which 
he strongly deprecated the destruction of 
ancient woods by landlords who have 
sold their estates under Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act; and if the Government will intro- 
duce any measure debarring landowners 
who sell under the Ashbourne Act from 
devastating the localities in which such 
properties are situated as referred to in 
the Judgment of the learned Com- 
missioner ! 


Mr. MADDEN: The Government are 
fully alive to the importance of the sub- 
ject. So far as their information goes 
the greatest part of the injury is due to 
the actions of the purchasers. The 
Government will gladly consider any 
practical suggestion which may be made 
for dealing with the question. 


DERRY GAOI, 


Mr. O'HANLON : I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland if he can 
explain why Derry Gaol has been for 
several months, and is still, without a 
Catholic chaplain; whether prisoners 
committed for a term over one month 
have been sent to Belfast, a distance of 
100 miles ; whether policemen are taken 
off their other business to go this long 
journey ; and whether he will state the 
cost of policemen in connection with this 
duty since the order was made, and the 
cost connected with the prisoners for the 
same period? 


Mer. MADDEN: With reference to the 
inquiries in the first two paragraphs, I 
beg to refer the hon. Member to the 
reply given to the question on this 


subject put by the hon. Member for 
South Donegal on 17th February. (3) 
The prisoners are conveyed under police 


escort. It is part of the duty of the 
police to act as escorts on such 
occasions. (4) The General Prisons 


Board are at present unable to afford the 
information indicated in the last para- 
graph, as they have not yet received 
from the Constabulary their claims for 
the period named. 


{May 1, 1890} 
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LIGHT RAILWAYS IN LRELAND. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for Ire- 
land whether, in considering the merits 
of the various lines of: railway suggested 
to be made under the Light Railways 
Act of last Session, the attention of the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council was called to 
the following passage in the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Irish Public 
Works (page 50) :— 

“In the County of Kilkenny is a district 
which, in the opinion of practical and profes- 
sional men, contains 2 large store of coalknowa 
to be useful for many, though not all, of the 
purposes for which English and Welsh coal is 
used. ‘This coalfield is already worked to an 
appreciable extent for local purposes; but 
though withio 10 to 20 miles of three lines of 
railway, has never been opened up by a@ branch 
line.” 


and. whether the development of 
such an industry was one of the 
main objects of the Act of last Session ; 
and, if so, whether he will suggest to 
the Lord Lieutenant the advisability of 
favourably considering the claims of the 
industry and district in question, in 
scheduling any further Light Railway 
schemes ? 


Mr. MADDEN: The Lord Lieutenant 
in Council had its attention called to the 
reference made by the Royal Commis- 
sioners in their Report to complaints 
made to them in the terms quoted in the 
question. As already stated, in reply to 
previous questions, it would be premature 
to consider any further proposals for 
light railways until the cases of the 
schemes already scheduled have been 
finally disposed of. 


THE CASE OF THE ‘‘ QUEEN ». RYE.” 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland if it isa 
fact that Mr. Harold, J.P., of Crook-- 
town, was requested or advised by 
authority not to adjudicate in the recent 
case at Crookstown, County Cork, of the 
Queen v. Rye? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am informed that 
Mr. Harold voluntarily refused to ad judi- 
cate upon the case. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask whether 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
proposes to change the venue from the 
County of Cork in order to afford some 
chance for.a true bill to be found? . 
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Mr. MADDEN: I cannot say at 
present what course will be taken. 

Dr. TANNER : Is it not the fact that 
Mr. Howard has been called upon to 
appear in Court and produce all the 
letters and telegrams which have passed 
between himself and me in his capacity 
as one of my constituents ? 

Mr. MADDEN: [ cannot say whether 
that is so or not. 

Dr. TANNER: Am I to understand 
that the Chief Law Officer of the Crown 
in Ireland is not aware that a summons 
has been served on this gentleman to 
produce these documents ! 

Mr. MADDEN: The hon. Gentleman 
must not understand anything of the 
kind. 

Dr. TANNER: Then I beg to ask, 
Sir-—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Dr. TANNER: It is a question of 

privilege. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


THE SHANNON DRAINAGE WORKS. 


Mr. PATRICK JOSEPH O'BRIEN 
(Tipperary, N.): I beg to ask the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland whether, in 
view of the large sums of money already 
expended in the Shannon Drainage 
Works, which have produced no visible 
beneficial result, and in consideration 
of the widespread dissatisfaction and 
anxiety that prevails in the district 
amongst all classes of the ratepayers, as 
evidenced by such resolutions as that 
passed by the Grand Jury at the last 
Nenagh Assizes on the subject, he will 
consent to a’ Parliamentary inquiry into 
the whole project in relation .to the 
fishery interests involved ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I must ask the hon. 
Member to postpone this and the two 
other questions upon the same subject 
which appears in his name. 


REALTY IN IRELAND. 

Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the circumstance that the realty of 
England, Wales, and Scotland has rapidly 
risen in value, especially during the last 
20 years, and is still rising, whilst, the 
taxable basis of local taxation have re- 
mained stationary, and are 50 per cent. 
under present, actual values; that the 


realty of Ireland is diminishing i in value 
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doen \ 
to the extent that thc [<! 1 taxable basis 
is now higher’ than ial values, as 
determined by the Irish Land Commis- 
sion tribunals ; whether the incidence’ of 
local taxation in Ireland is at present relas 
tively heavier than that of those other 
kingdoms or divisions of the United 
Kingdom ; and whether, in view of the 
above and of the proposed syndication of 
the local taxes of Ireland, or portion 
thereof, under the visions of the 
Purchase of Land and Gongesteid Districts 
(Ireland) Bill, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to re-adjust’ such 
unequal incidence of local taxation by 
establishing an uniform taxable basis 
and uniform rating thereunder through- 
out the United Kingdom, or by corre- 
lative Imperial contributions in aid or 
otherwise, before such provisions shall 
become operative, or to grant an inquiry 
whether such proposed asset of hypothe- 
cation is a fair and equal burden upon 
Ireland for such purpose ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : The hon. Member has 
kindly given me private notice of his 
question ; and I think he will be satisfied 
that the points he raises could be better 
dealt with in Committee on the Irish 
Land Purchase Bill than :in an answer 
t2» a question across the floor of the 
House. 
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MR. GEORGE SANDS. 

Mr. CLANCY: I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary whether an inquiry is 
being made as to the charges against 
Mr. George Sands; if so, where it is 
being held and who is holding it ? : 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): I think the hon. Member had 
better give notice of the question. 


THE LICENSING BILL. 

*Sirr W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I wish to know from 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the Bill dealing with licences is already 
printed ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: It is printed; 
and I believe that it will be circulated 
to-morrow. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
' Mr. Bolitho for one week, on account, 


‘of ; urgent private atin (Me aoe 


struther.) 
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PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Highth Report brought up, and read ; ' 

to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXCEPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 


Ordered— 


“ That the proceedings on the Second Read- 
ing of the Purchase of Land and Congested 
Districts (Ireland) Bill, if under discussion at 
at ‘I'welve o’cluck this night, be not interrupted 
under the Standing Order, Sittings of the 
House.”—( Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
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PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND)}BILL.—(No. 199.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate ,on Amendment proposed to 
Question [21st April], “That the Bill be 
now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “ now,” and, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words “upon 
this,day six months.—’’ (Afr. Parnell.) 


Question again proposed, “That the 
word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


*(4.20.) Tae CHIEF SECRETARY 
rok IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour’: 
Mr. Speaker, no doubt there are 
speakers of weight and authority in the 
House who have still to address us 
against the Bill which we are now 
engaged in discussing; but I suppose I 
am not wrong in assuming that during the 
course of the three days’ Debate we have 
had on this subject the mainlines of attack 
have developed themselves. We have had 
three speakers from the Front Opposition 
Bench, including the leader of the Oppo- 
sition ; we have'had a speech from the 
leader of the Nationalist Party in this 
House ; and we have had a speech from 
a gentleman of an authority among hon. 
Members below the Gangway second only 
to that of the hon. Member for Cork—I 
mean the hon. Member for East Mayo. 
We have had, besides, utterance given 
to the views of that section of the Radical 
Party which is represented by the senior 
Member for Northampton. I presume, 
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therefore, we are in possession of the 
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general objections which “are taken on 
the other side of the House to the 
measure which it has been duty to 
bring forward: I think’ it: will be ad- 
mitted by all those who have followed 
the Debate closely, as I have had to do, 
that the attack upon this Bill; though 
often violent in form, has in reality been 
rather hesitating in substance. These 
who used apparently the most decisivé 
and vigorous language against ‘the pro- 
posals of the Government seemed them- 
selves to be more or less hampered by 
the feeling that this Bill is in accordance 
with the best traditions of every Party in 
this House, and that they themselves pros 
bably had been parties to recommending 
proposals not based on fundamentally or 
radically different lines, and that pos- 
sibly, in obeying the natural ‘instinct of 
an Opposition which is to oppose what- 
ever the Government may bring: for- 
ward, they may not have been pursuing 
the best interests of that portion of thé 
United Kingdom whose welfare I ‘am 
sure they have at heart. One speaker 
indeed there was quite undisturbed by 
inconvenient reminiscences. The right 
hon: Gentleman the Member for Derby 
pounded away at this Bill for two hours 
the other night without apparently recol- 
lecting that. he was a party to a measure 
open to all the most vital objections which 
he brought forward with such foree and 
ability. Iam well aware that in the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman the general 
history of the Liberal Party: isa blank 
between the Union and the year 1885; 
apparently in the matterof Land Purchase 
the blank continues till the summer of 
1886. He entirely ignores—he never 
said one word to suggest that he had the 
slightest recollection of the proposal to 
which he was a party only three years 
ago. Now, Sir, it would be very easy 
to drag up previous speeches of hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite as ample 
proof of the merits of this Bill, and of 
their inconsistency in opposing it. It 
would require far less industry than somé 
of them have devoted to exhume the 
obscure placards and election addresses 
of certain friends of mine on-this side-of 
the House. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
now seem to regard it as in no way 
embarrassing to have their previous 
utterances quoted against them. Custom 
has hardencd them to that operation: 
But they apparently still credit-us- with 
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sufficient regard for consistency to be 
annoyed by any apparent proof that it is 
absent. I notice, indeed, that even the 
most industrious among hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have not been able to extract 
anything from my speeches to serve 
their turn, though I have no doubt 
they have devgted special efforts to 
that branch of research, and I pre- 
sume, therefore, I, at ail events, 
cannot be charged with departing in any 
way froma policy which I have con- 
sistently advocated for the last 10 years. 
I shall not waste the time of the House 
by accumulating proof on proof from 
these old speeches of the discrepancy 
which exists between the present 
attitude and the former professions of the 
opponents of this Rill; it is sufficient 
that I should deal with the speeches that 
have been made during the last three 
days. I think it will be admitted that 
those speeches were made from a very 
remarkable variety of points of view. One 
hon. Member who made a maiden speech 
—and a very good speech it seemed to 
me to be—against this Bill, the other 
night, appeared to think that the fact 
that the attacks have been made upon 
the Bill from such a variety of quarters 
was a reflection, not upon the assailants 
but upon the assailed. That would be 
true if all those attacks were mutually 
self-supporting, but it is not true if 
those attacks be, as they certainly are, 
mutually destructive. If the objections 
urged by the right hon. Gentleman on 
the Bench opposite do not supplement 
but contradict the. objections of hon. 
Members below the Gangway, that does 
not show that the Bill is bad, but that 
the opposition is disorganised. And I 
venture to think that it is far more con- 
clusively proved by this Debate that the 
opposition is disorganised than that 
the Bill is open to serious criticism. 
The right hon. Member for Derby and 
the right hon. Member for the Bridgeton 
Division, who have spoken with all the 
authority of the regular Opposition, 
asked why a Bill of this kind was not to 
be extended to England and Scotland, 
while the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothianand the hon. Member for Cork, and 
every representative politician on the 
other side of the House, have always 
maintained that the position of the Irish 
land question is so peculiar, and that its 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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peculiarity arises so directly from his- 
torical causes for which this country is 
more or less responsible, that the case of 
Ireland must be dealt with on an en- 
tirely different basis from that of 
England and Scotland. Again, the right 
hon. Member for Derby said that he had 
always objected to making the annuity 
of the purchasing tenant less than the 
fair rent. How he could say that when 
he must have had in his mind the 
provisions of the Bill of 1886, which 
lowered the fair rent of every tenant in 
Ireland by 20 per cent., I cannot imagine. 
The same right hon. Gentleman told us 
that it was absurd to describe the pur- 
chasing tenants under our Bill as owners 
in any sense of the word. Why, they 
have been described in this Debate by 
the hon. Member for Cork and they have 
been always regarded by everyone else 
as owners in fact as well as in law; 
and if the circumstances of hiving to 
pay an annuity deprives an occupier of 
that title, then every proposal for 
encouraging peasant proprietorship in 
Ireland from 1869 downward has 
been founded on a delusion. The 
right hon. Gentleman told us that 
the boon to the buyers under the 
present Bill would be so great and 
would excite such jealousy among the 
tenants of neighbouring landlords who 
declined to sell that a state of disorder 
will be produced more formidable than 
that to which this Bill was designed to 
put an end to. But, on the other hand, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian told us that the Bill is 
so contrived that the whole of the boon 
proposed to be given to the tenants will be 
absorbed by the landlords. I ask, how are 
these two contradictory statements to be 
reconciled ? If the landowner is to get 
all the benefit there will be no jealously 
between the occupying buyers and the 
tenants who do not buy. If, on the 
other hand, there is jealousy between 
the purchasing and the non-purchasing 
tenants, that proves that the landlords 
have not absorbed the advantages de- 
signed for the tenants under the Bill. 
Again, the right hon. Member for Derby 
has expressed his deliberate objection to 
hypothecating local rates to any purpose 
of land purchase in Ireland. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): With- 
out consent. 
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*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But the hon. 
Member for Cork based the whole of his 
speech upon the theory that local rates 
supplied the one security on which the 
Imperial funds necessary for land reform 
in Ireland could be borrowed. Again, 
hon. Members ‘on the opposite Bench 


have expressed their objection to 
make the State the landlord of 
tenants in Ireland, and they have 


especially expressed their objection to 
making the State landlords of these small 
tenancies, where possibly difficulties of 
payment are more likely to occur. But 
in direct contradiction to this there 
is the scheme that was urged upon 
our attention by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo, who wanted the whole of the 
congested districts in Irelandcompulsori'y 
bought out, and contended that the State 
should become the universal landlord in 
the West of Ireland. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I am un- 
willing to interrupt the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen, but I desire to say that I 
expressed my conviction that you would 
undergo corsiderable risk in that case. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFKFOUR: The hon. Gen- 
tleman is perfectly correct; that is 
exactly what I understood him to say, 
and 1 want the House to notice the 
differences of principle which exist 
between the hon. Member and his 
friends on the one hand, and the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian and his 
friends on the other, and also to note 
that all these contradictions, which are 
not superficial inconsistencies, go to the 
very root of land legislation. Yet these 
are the views uttered by right hon. 
Gentlemen who are never weary of 
telling us that we ought to base our 
whole policy upon the opinions of the 
Representatives of Ireland who sit below 
the Gangway. I venture most humbly 


to suggest to right hon. Members oppo- , 


site, that before they lecture us for not 
consulting Irish opinion, they should 
make themselves acquainted with that 
opinion, and in obedience to their own 
principles frame their recommendations 
upon what they learn from the authori- 
tative mouthpieces of public opinion in 
the South and West of Ireland. Now, 
Sir, I think I ought at this stage 
to deal with what the leader of 
the Irish Party called his alternative 
proposal to our scheme of land pur- 
chase. I shall not touch upon the details 
VOL. CCCXLIIT. [rurep sznizs.] 
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think they were very carefully thought 
out by the hon. Member, and in any 
case were criticised with great ability 
by the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham. Let me, however, make 
this observation. I never have been 
hostile ,to—on the contrary, I approve 
—the system of fining down rents, 
and I myself would have introduced 
clauses into this Bill on the subject if I 
had not been afraid of overweighting a 
measure, which is already almost tco 
gigantic as it stands. But consider 
what invectives would have fallen 
upon my unhappy head if I had 
brought forward as an important or 
essential part of this Bill the scheme 
which has been laid before us by the 
hon. Member for Cork. In that case the 
speeches which would have been made 
against my Bill would have been far 
more effective than those which have 
been made against it as it stands, for 
the orator would have had something to 
say. I should have been told, and told 
truly, that while I was pledging English 
credit, that while I was compelling the 
State to collect the rents of Irish tenants, 
that while I was hypothecating the local 
funds of Ireland, that while,in the 
phrase of the Member for Newcastle, I 
was risking the dangerofallowing lunatics 
to run loose throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, I was doing so 
not in order to establish peasant pro- 
prietorship, but to diminish rents, and 
that, when my scheme was in operation, 
and when the risks of the State had been 
run, the two classes of landlords and 
tenants would still remain, as hereto- 
fore, face to face, and the great social 
difficulty, the instrument and the occasion 
of so much agitation, would remain 
unsolved, that the whole system of 
dual ownership, with its attendant 
evils, would remain untouched, ard 
that while we had exhausted the 
only securities which Ireland possesses 
for establishing peasant proprietorship 
we had not moved one step towards 
accomplishing that object. Now, I 
have told the House that I have always 
been in favour of fining down rents, 
but only if two conditions are ful- 
filled. ‘Ihe first condition is that such 
a proposal should be subordinated to 
the main scheme for establishing 
peasant proprietors, and the second con- 
3 
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dition is that the tenants on the lands 
where you have fined down the rents, 
should be tenants holding under 
what is called in Ireland a fee-farm 
grant oor perpetual tenure, and 
not, as they would be under the 
plan of the hon. Member for Cork, 
still in the position of tenants under the 
Land Act of 1881. I regret that 
the hon. Member for Cork is not 
now present, but that is, I think, a 
fair account to give of the view we 
take of his proposal. This I believe 
was not laid before the House with any 
desire to embarrass the Government, 
and I trust that the manner. in which 
I have commented upon it will be 
accepted by hon. Members opposite as 
prompted by a similar spirit. I proceed 
now to a subject of vital importance, and 
which has been dealt with at any length 
by only one speaker. I mean the con- 
gested districts. The hon. Member for 
for Cork told us that he intended to deal 
with the subject, but he forgot to do so, 
and the task, therefore, fell upon the 
shoulders of the hon. Member for Kast 
Mayo. I listened with attention to the 
spzech of the hon. Member, and I have 
read it with not less attention, and I am 
bound to say that to me he appears 
greatly to over-rate the differences 
between his plan and the plan of the 
Bill ; and in those respects in which his 
plan differs from the plan of the Bill it 
differs materially for the worse. The 
hon. Member made a most eloquent, 
vehement, and fiery attack upon emigra- 
tion, and he stated that, although the 
Bill provided for migration, practi- 
cally he understood the Government 
to discountenance everything but 
emigration. But that is not a fair 
interpretation either of the Bill or of my 
speech in introducing it. The Bill 
provides for migration as well as for emi-g 
gration, and it will rest not with the 
Government but with the Congested 
Districts Board to decide which plan is 
to be adopted. If my right hon. Friend 
the Attorney General expressed his 
private opinion that it would be diffi- 
cult to carry out on a large scale a 
system of migrtion, that was not his 
interpretation of the provisions con- 
tained in the Bill; but his infer- 
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ence drawn from the facts of the case, 


an inference which, I am bound to’ 


say, I entirely endorse. 


If migra- 
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tion can be carried out, let us have 
it, for I shall prefer it; but has 
the hon. Gentleman considered the 
inevitable difficulties which must attend 
every system of migration? The great 
difficulty of all is the difficulty of cost. 
1 do not mean to argue it at length ; but 
I will put before the House a line of 
reasoning which will suggest the class 
of objections which will have to be met 
whenever you attempt to carry ont 
schemes of this kind. I presume the 
House would not intend to house the 
migrated population worse than Irish 
labourers are housed under the Labourers’ 
Acts; and it would be recognised that 
the social amelioration of this class was 
one of the objects of the Bill. The 
average cost of a labourer’s cottage 
under the Labourers’ Acts is about 
£110; and that will be the first 
cost that will have to be incurred 
if you have a system of migra- 
tion. The second item of cost is the 
outlay on the purchase of land. The 
land to be bought must necessarily be 
land not in the occupation of a tenant, 
otherwise you must buy out two sets of 
people, owners and occupiers. It isa 
curious comment on the effect of recent 
legislation that if you want land that is 
not under cultivation by tenants you 
will have to pay considerably more for 
it than you would have to pay if you 
bought land in the occupation of tenants. 
I do not suppose you would wish to plant 
your migrants upon holdings of less 
value than those in the congested dis- 
tricts. The hon. Member for Mayo 
implied that the inferior limit for hold- 
ings ought to be £20 annual valua- 
tion. Therefore, for every migrated 
family you would have to provide a 
house that will cost £110, and you will 
have to buy at 20 years’ purchase a 
holding of £20 annual value. Of course, 
these are speculative figures, but if they 
be anything like the facts it will cost 
you, without providing for the improve- 
menss necessary in turning a grazing 
farm into an arable farm, £500 for every 
family you attempt to migrate, even 
supposing that suitable land can be 
found. No exchequer can bear the cost 
of this on any very great scale. Moreover, 
I believe the class of population you will 
have to deal with live upon the seaboard of 
Donegal, are accustomed to eke out their 
living by fishing and by labour in Eng- 
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land:by the use of seaweed; and my 
conviction is that the change in their 
mode of life caused by transferring 
them to inland~<districts .would be so 
great that they would as soon emigrate 
as migrate. I am, of course, only giving 
expression to the private opinions I 
have formed; but if the Members 
of the Congested . Districts Board 
should come to a different conclusion, no 
one would rejoice more than I should. 
The hon. Gentleman went on to tell us 
the Bill did not provide for fishing. It 
does provide for fishing; but the hon. 
Gentleman is in error in supposing that 
you can encourage fishing by Irishmen 
on the west coast of Ireland merely by 
multiplying harbours and loans. You 
cannot do anything of the sort. The 
proof of that is that Manxmen, Scotch- 
men, and Frenchmen come and fish 
under the very eyes of Irishmen. You 
want a great deal more than deep 
harbours, which exist already along the 
coast of Ireland more plentifully than 
on the coasts of England and Scotland. 
What are really required, more than 
harbours and loans, are knowledge 
and organisation. I warn those who 
are seeking the solution of this 
congested districts question by the en- 
couragement of fishing, that it is not 
harbours and loans that will enable the 
fisheries on the West Coast of Ireland to 
rival those of England and Scotland ; 
they will have te change not only the 
habits but also the distribution of the 
population on the Irish coasts. It will 
not be sufficient to create harbours that 
will accommodate large boats. You 
must collect the people round them. And 
they will have to learn that subordi- 
nation which is necessary when there 
are ten or a dozen men in a boat. 
Capital will have to be organised, the 
fishing industry itself will have to be 
organised, and the children of fishermen 
will have to learn the subsidiary indus- 
tries which are carried on in the fishing 
villages of Kngland and Scotland, and 
which must be prosecuted if fishing 
is to be ' carried on » with. success. 
I. absolutely agree with the hon. 
Gentleman that the Congested  dis- 
tricts Board ought to do all: in its 
power to encourage the fishing industry ; 
but the hon. Member will see that 
the great end is not simply a 
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matter of multiplying harbours and 
showering down loans on fishermen. 
The hon. Gentleman tells us that -wedo 
not provide funds for carrying ont 

object of this part of the Bill, because 
the £1,500,000 of the Church surplus’ is 
also security for the loans for land 
purchases in the congested counties. 

But the hon. Gentleman will see; on 
reflection, that his inference is not well 
founded. There is, as I have attempted 
to show, no probability,.no possibility 
whatever that the Church surplus ‘or 
the Contingency Fund will be come 
upon at all. On the worst hypothesis, 
we shall not come upon the full amount 
until the limit of loans permitted under 
the Act shall have been reached, all the 
purchases have taken place in the con- 
gested districts. During that period 
£41,000 a year will be paid to the 
Congested Districts Board, which will be 
available for carrying out the industrial 
and social objects which the House and 
have so much at heart. 

Mr. DILLON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not said one word on my 
chief proposal, which was the compul- 
sory purchase of landlords’ interests at-a 
reasonable figure. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I ‘see 
how the proposal of the hon. Member 
would injure the landlords, but I fail to 
see how it would benefit. the tenants 
more than that of the Bill. The 
hon. Member proposes to give land- 
lords eight years’ purchase for their 
land; but there is no ground for 
thinking the land is worth only eight 
years’ purchase. Suppose you bought 
out the landlords, the first result 
would be that the State would become 
the direct landlord of all these people. 
The second result would be that you 
would diminish the amounts of their 
rents. But does the hon. Gentleman 
think that the reduction of rents will 
materially affect their prosperity? 
He must know that the rents in 
the congested districts have little or 
nothing to do with the condition of the 
people. A tenant in these congested 
districts has a farm—a barren farm, I 
admit—-on which he grows potatoes, 
feeds pigs, and raises poultry; if the 
holding be on the seaboard, he .pro- 
bably does a certain amount of 
fishing ; he has a residence—of small 
intrinsic value, I admit; and for these 
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things he pays much less than an English 
labourer pays for his cottage and garden, 
which, 1 believe, is between £4 and 
£5 a year. But thes? poor people pay 
far less,—£4, £2, or £3; and can 
anyone contend that an addition or 
diminution of 3d. per week will make 
the difference between destitution and 
prosperity, between civilisation and bar- 
barism? Remember, Sir, that in order 
to judge of the plan of the Government 
you must consider not this Bill merely, 
but other measures we have passed or 
proposed. You must take into account 
the proposals contained in the Bill for the 
registration and transfer of land, brought 
in last year by the Attorney General, 
and to be re-introduced this year. You 
must take into account the great grant 
of public money which we made last 
year for the construction of railroads ; 
and I say, if you take these things to- 
gether no such plan for the benefit of the 
poorer parts of Ireland has ever been 
submitted by any Government or Party 
before. Hon. Gentlemen opposite lay on 
the Table of the House Session after 

Session multitudes of Bills on the sub- 
ject of Irish land—Bills of that kind lie 
“thick as leaves in Vallombrosa”—but 
have hon. Members opposite ever sug- 
gested any Bill dealing with congested 
districts 4 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Give us the power. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway have been rich 
in projects for dealing with the property 
of the landlords, but show me the Bill 
that has ever been produced by any of 
those hon. Members that really deals 
with the vital and essential difficulties 
of the congested districts. Hon. Gentle- 
men make many speeches in Ireland. 
Has any speech ever been delivered by 
any Member of this House, or by any 
man who agrees with hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, urging the inexpediency of im- 
provident marriages? Hon. Gentlemen 
appear to regard that as an extremely 
comic proposal. Hon. Gentlemen have, as 
in the speech of the hon. Member for 
Mayo, thrown the whole blame of the ex- 
cessive population of the West Coast on 
the landlords. I cannot help thinking 
that, even in Ireland, some responsi- 
bility for having children must lie on 
the parents. I am aware that that 
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appears to be a paradox to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, but I can assure 
them there lies a not unimportant truth 
at the bottom of it. Have hon. Gentle- 
men ever discouraged sub-division in the 
West? [Mr. Dinton: Yes.] Have they 
ever urged consolidation? (Mr. Dixon: 
Certainly.] Have they ever produced 
any scheme in which they have dis- 
couraged sub-division? Have they ever 
urged emigration upon the people where 
they could not obtain a living at home ? 
Never. Their view is that, whether a 
living can be obtained or not at home, 
the people must stay. A more pernicious 
doctrine, or one more fatal to the 
interests of the people, was never urged 
by any responsible politician. The truth 
is that in this part of the Bill the Govern- 
ment have attempted, perhaps with 
many imperfections, but they have 
attempted a task which no Government 
has ever attempted before. We did so 
without having before us any examples 
or suggestions on the part of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway of legis- 
lation bearing on this question. We 
have attacked virgin soil. We have 
had to trust entirely to the resources 
of our own ingenuity and invention. 
When a scheme is thus proposed in all 
good faith, a scheme which tends to the 
consolidation of holdings, to the promo- 
tion of other industries than agriculture, 
and to the improvement of agriculture 
itself, we ought not to be met in the 
spirit in which the hon. Member for Mayo 
has met us. I now proceed to some of 
the principal objections urged against 


the general scheme of purchase. Here, 


perhaps, 1 ought to give the place of 
honour to an objection urged most ably 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham in the very. re- 
markable speech which he delivered in 
favour of the Second Reading of this 
Bill. He urged that the Lecal Authori- 
ties in Ireland should be given a regula- 
tive share in the administration of the 
Bill, that their permission should be 
asked before the Bill was put in 
force in their localities, and. that 
they should have some control over parti- 
cular contracts made between land- 
lords and tenants within the areas 
of their administration. I think the 
whole House will admit that the 
spirit of the observations of the right 
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hon. Gentleman is entirely in accordance 
with the sentiment which probably 
everybody in this House entertains. 
Unquestionably, if Ireland were in a 
normal condition, I apprehend that 
it would be a very desirable thing to 
associate the County Councils in the 
great work in which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is engaged. But is Ireland in a 
normal condition ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Twenty years of 
resolute government. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Is Ireland in 
anormal condition? That is the ques- 
tion we have to answer. This Bill has 
no raison détre at all, unless it is to 
carry out an object, not merely local, but 
national. The end and aim of this Bill 
is not, as has sometimes ben represented, 
to benefit those tenants and landlords 
who happen to be vendors or purchasers 
under it. The object is far wider than 
that. It affects the interests not merely 
of the locality in which the purchased 
holdings are situated, but of the 
whole Empire. It seems to me to be 
indisputable that if this be a national 
object we should not allow ourselves 
to be frustrated in carrying it out 
by.the action of any Local Authority, 
especially if we have ground for 
thinking that that Local Authority will 
be influenced by political reasons, and b 
political reasons alone. The Local 
Authorities in many parts of Ireland— 
there never was any secret about it—are 
as much elected by political arrange- 
ments and on political lines as the 
Parliamentary Party opposite. If it 
suited the Parliamentary Party opposite 
to burke or misuss—to burke the efforts 
or misuse the liberality of the National 
Government—I think it would be most 
rash to give them a fitting instrument 
for carrying out their designs. Those 
objections appear to me to carry with 
them great weight. If they can be 
answered nobody will be more gratified 
than I, because I hope the time may 
come, and I think it will come, when 
Ireland will be in that normal condi- 
tion which could justify, nay, compel us, 
to associate them in the working of one 
scheme. But until that time has come it 
appears to me that it would be an ex- 
periment of some rashness, to say the 
least of it, to hand over to the County 
Councils the sole authority for deter- 
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mining whether this great object of the 
Imperial Parliament shall be carried into 
effect or not. Ido not know whether hon. 
Gentlemen desire me to develop for them 
this part of the subject? I have clearly 
indicated my views, and while with the 
general intention of the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman I concur 
heartily, on the other hand I am not 
convinced that it can be safely carried 
out. Then we are told, and this is the 
next objection which has been urged 
with great force, that Irish opinion 
has been ignored. Now, I entirely admit 
that any statement coming from those 
who represent a large portion of the Irish 
population, and who, in many cases, are 
probably acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of the persons they represent, is 
well worthy of consideration in this 
House. But, after all, we have to look 
the facts in the face. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite do not conceal from us that they 
look on this Bill as an instrument for 
embarrassing the Government, and notas 
an instrument for ameliorating the con- 
dition of the people of Ireland. The hon. 
Member for North-East Cork expressed 
the amiable hope that this Bill would be 
the means of destroying a hated Tory 
Government. 


Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork Co., N.E.) : 


Y | Quote. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman repudiates the statement I 
will withdraw it, but I think 1 saw it in 
some report of his speech. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: If the right hon. 
Gentleman desires to know what I said, 
I did express a hope that one result 
of the idiotic character of this Bill would 
be to involve the destruction of the 
Government, but I stated most distinctly 
that my ground of objection to the Bill 
was that while the fee simple of their 
farms would be bought for a very small 
section of tenants, the great majority of 
the farmers who were excluded from 
benefits under the Bill were to be held 
security against the non-payment of the 
debts of the richer minority. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course 
I never questioned but that the hon. 
Gentleman would find an excellent argu- 
ment to support his opinion. I think 
that I am borne out in my statement 
that he expressed the amiable hope that 
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the Bill might be made the instrument 
of destroying a detested Government. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: I did not suggest 
that as my motive for opposing the 
Bill. 
s*Mr A. J. BALFOUR: Well, one of 
his miotives. [Mr. W. O’Brien: No.] 
The controversy is not worth carrying on 
across the floor of the House. I will 
take another example from a speech 
which I heard in this House the other 
night, delivered by the hon. Member for 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool. He 
distinctly said that if, by refusing to pay 
their instalments, purchasers could bring 
disaster on a hostile Government, they 
ought to repudiate their obligations. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I said something very differ- 
ent from that. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This is from 
the Times. [Laughter.| Well, can the hon. 
Member find me ‘a better report? [An 
hon. Memper: The Star, and laughter.] 
The hon. Member said— 

“He would go further, and say that if 
any tenant entered into a contract under 
this Act, and if by refusing to pay he could 
bring pressure upon a hostile Government like 
the present, that tenant would be justified in so 
acting.” 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I beg to say 
that I admit entirely the accuracy of 
that Report. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man is a man capable of making a distinc- 
tion I think he will find that there isa 
great deal of difference between that and 
what he attributes to me. I am _ not 
addressing Gentlemen of less acute minds 
than that of the right hon. Gentleman. 
But there is, he will see, a very great 
difference between my proposition and 
that repudiation of contracts which he 
attributes to me. 

“Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am sorry 
not to be able to earn the compliment 
that has been passed on my acuteness. 
I do not quite catch the distinction to 
which he refers ; but, at all events, how- 
ever you cxplain that statement away, 
persons who take such a view of the Land 
Purchase Bill proposed by a Tory Govern- 
ment cannot be considered by that Tory 
Government as very disinterested ad- 
visers. Hon. Members look—I do not say 
they are wrong, but they look upon this 
question from a political point of view. 
They regard themselves as being sent 
here to carry Home Rule. I do not say 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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that they consider any ‘means which 
may promote that object, but I do say that 
they allow themselves considerable lati: 
tude in théir choice of meats gnd, 
therefore, naturally, it is ‘difficult for 
us to gain all the advantage we should 
be glad to gain frem the undoubted 
local knowledge of many of them—I say 
many of them, because, as the House is 
aware, local knowledge is not ‘pos- 
sessed by all. There was a gentle- 
man, for instance, who addressed the 
House the other night for'the first time 
—I refer to the hon. Member for Cavan: 
He made a very able speech, and I'think 
that the hon. Member will be an™ orna- 
ment to the Debates in this House. “But 
that Gentleman, who told us that he 
represented the views of Cavan upon 
this question, is a gentleman who has 
selected an English University for his 
education and an English profession 
for his livelihood, and at this moment, 
I believe, while denouncing the Land 
Purchase Bill, is himself making every 
preparation for selling his own estate 
under the Ashbourne Act, and, in the 
polite phrase of his leader, absconding 
with the plunder. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I wish 
to make a personal explanation. I 
stated most distinctly in the speech 
which I delivered that J had no objection 
whatever to land ‘purchase ‘under the 
Ashbourne Act in places where there 
was no pressure of coercion and no 
pressure of arrears. I did not mention 
the fact, but I have no objection to ‘its 
being mentioned, that ina county where, 
as it is chiefly Orange, there has been 
no coercion, though possibly there may 
have been some necessity for it, and on 
an estate where there is no pressure of 
arrears, I have made preparations to 
sell. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Ido not think 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite have been 
fortunate in the interruptions they have 
made. I quite accept every statement 
made by the hon. Member ; but that does 
not qualify my assertion that he is, in 
the phrase of the hon. Member for Cork, 
“ absconding with the plunder.” Now, 
Sir, a theory has been advanced against 
which I think'this House should utter its 
most earnest protest. We have been told 
that if a majority of the Irish ‘Members 
refuse their consent to the Bill” ‘the 
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Irish people are not bound by it. I say 
that that theory has no justification 
either in politics or in morals. We do 
not vote here by nations ; we vote here 
as individuals, representing sepatate con- 
stituencies ; and if you are once going to 
adopt the theory that no constituency is 
bound by any Act passed in this Legisla- 
ture if the Member for that constituency 
votes against it, then I say that you 
have not merely got Home Rule, but 
chaos and disintegration. I should be 
glad to know from hon. Members who 
take that view how they propose under 
Home Rule to manage the problem of 
Ulster. How would hon. Members who 
hold that theory have been able to deal 
with the Ulster minority if there had 
been a Home Rule Parliament sitting in 
College Green, and the Land Bill proposed 
in 1886 had been passed, and if that 
minority had said, “ We do not propose 
to pay our instalments under the Act?” 
I want to know by what arguments hon. 
Gentlemen who have committed them- 
selves to this new theory of moral 
obligation are going to refute such 
a contention? I think they would 
find themselves very much embarrassed. 
When we get to the further development 
of this doctrine contained in the quotation 
which I have read from the speech of the 
hon. Member for the Scotland Division 
do we not find in it another and 


an almost tragic example of the doctrine 


which has been ground into the very 
fibre of the Irish people during recent 
years of agitation, that every man who 
swindles his creditor is doing his country 
a service? The next objection, cognate to 
the one which I am considering, but 
distinct from it, depends on the absence 
from this Bill of what is called a buffer 
between the Imperial Exchequer on the 
one hand and the peasant owners on the 
other. Now, Sir, let me point out that 
the object of a buffer, be it a Local 
Authority ora Local Legislature, is two- 
fold. The object, in the first place, is to give 
to the locality an interest in the honesty 
of the people living in the locality ; and, 
in the second place, to prevent evictions 
having to be carried out by the State. 
With regard to the first of these objects, 
I maintain that without a buffer the 
machinery of the present Bill attains it 
more completely than the machinery of 
any Bill ever yet proposed. Take, for 
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example, the Bill proposed in 1886 by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. Under that Bill the 
burden was thrown on the Irish Govern- 
ment of directly collecting the rents 
from the owner. It is true that the 
Irish Government was supposed to be a 
buffer between the English Government 
and the Irish tenant. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): No; the English Ex- 
chequer had nothing whatever todo with 
the Irish tenant. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not thiok 
that the right hon. Gentleman canght 
what I said. I said that the Irish 
Government under his Bill was supposed 
to occupy the position more or less of a 
buffer between the English Government 
and the Irish tenant. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Not in the 
least. A buffer is between two things. 
The English Government had nothing 
to do with the Irish tenant. 

*Mk. A. J. BALFOUR: A buffer may 
be between two persons or two things. I 
am very anxious not to misrepresent the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
pressed in the Bill of 1886 ; but am I not 
right in saying that the English Exche- 
quer was to lend money and the tenant 
was ultimately to return the money, and 
that the instalments were to be collected 
by somebody from the tenants? That 
“ somebody ” was an officer of the Irish 
Government ; and, therefore, I apprehend 
that I am strictly correct in saying that 
the Irish Government was a buffer 
between the English Exchequer and the 
Irish tenant. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
remedy of the English Government did 
not lie against the tenant at all; the 
English Government had nothing what- 
ever to do with the collection of money 
or with the tenants. 

*Me. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; and the 
reason that the English Government had 
nothing to do with the tenants was that 
there was this buffer. Atall events, my 
point is not now the position of the Eng- 
lish Government, but the position of the 
Irish Government; and I say that 
there was no buffer between the Irish 
Government and the tenant-purchaser, 
and that on the Irish Government was 
thrown by the Bill of 1886 the full respon- 
sibility of collecting rents from these 
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tenant purchasers, while the locality had 
no penalty imposed upon it if there was a 
strike against rents within its limits. 
That will not be denied. I therefore say 
that the Irish Government was, under 
the Bill of 1886, brought far more 
directly into contact with the tenant 
than is the English Government under 
this Bill, and for this reason. Under the 
Bill of 1886 all that the Irish Govern- 
ment had to rely upon was eviction if 
the tenant did not pay, and eviction, 
though it might influence the individual, 
could not influence the locality. But 
under this Bill you are in an entirely 
different position. You have still the 
remedy of eviction, but if you do 
not choose to evict, the British Exche- 
quer is none the worse; while the 
locality has the strongest pecuniary 
interest in seeing that the obligation to 
the English Exchequer is duly fulfilled 
by the purchaser. I assert, therefore, that 
I am justified in my contention that the 
one great object of what is called the 
buffer system is more completely carried 
out under the machinery of this Bill than 
it would have been under the machinery 
of the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian. The 
objection is that the State cannot throw 
upon other shoulders the duty of 
evicting, when evictions are necessary. 
On that I would remark that though, of 
course, the State is not directly 
responsible for the collection of rent 
now, yet that under no civilised Govern- 
ment can you deprive a landlord of 
his remedy against a defaulting tenant, 
or refuse the officers of the Court, who 
enforce that remedy, the protection to 
which they are entitled. Therefore, in 
the sense of protecting those engaged in 
evictions the State is at this moment, and 
must always be, do what you will, con- 
cerned in and responsible for eviction. 
But under this Bill the eviction of a 
defaulting tenant purchaser will not be 
for the purpose of replenishing the 
British Treasury ; it will be for the pur- 
pose of preventing loss to the local Irish 
Treasury, and that makes all the differ- 
ence. If not a single eviction were 
carried out, the British Treasury would 
not lose a penny; the loss would 
entirely fall under the Bill upon those 
local purposes for which the contribution 
is at present made from the Imperial 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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funds. . Therefore, when the State evicts 
under this Bill it does not evict as the 
Irish Government would have evicted 
under the Bill of 1886 for its own sake. 
It evicts for the sake of the locality. 
That, I think it will be admitted, alters 
the whole complexion of the procedure, 
Now, before I come to the main question 
—I mean the question of the security 
offered to the British Exchequer—let me 
correct one mistake. We are told that 
the Bill will drive out the Irish land- 
lords. That is not its object and, in 
our opinion, will not be its effect. The 
Irish landlords at present, in so far as 
they are in conflict with their tenants 
and so far as they are made the objects of 
this chronic agitation, are not only 
rendered powerless for good, but they are 
practically driven out of the country. 
Relieve them of the consequences of 
this agitation, and I believe that the 
Trish landlords will reside not less, but 
more, in the country, with greater power 
of usefulness and greater power of en- 
joying country life among those with 
whom they have been accustomed to live. 
They will again be on good terms with 
their neighbours and their former 
tenantry ; and I believe that, so far from 
diminishing the number, the prestige, 
the influence, or authority of the land- 
lord class in Ireland, this Bill will do a 
great deal to increase them. Now, 
I come to the question of British 
credit as affected by the provisions of 
this measure. I[ think one fact must 
have come out very clearly to every 
hearer in the course of this Debate. 
No single critic of the Bill has ever 
attempted to show by detailed argument 
that the cash portion of the Guarantee 
Fund is not amply sufficient to meetevery 
case of natural calamity due to agricul- 
tural depression or even to famine. The 
right hon.Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, the ablest and acutest critic of 
the Bill, did not attempt to show 
it. It has not been shown either 
by any hon. Gentleman below the 
Gangway. They have contented them- 
selves with the vague assertion that the 
security is not worth the paper on which 
it is written ; but beyond generalities of 
that kind there has not been a single 
successful attempt to show that the cash 
portion, as distinguished from the con- 
tingent portion, of the Guarantee Fund, is 
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not amply sufficient to meet everything 
short—I am not sure that I ought to use 
the word short—of actual famine. The 
more you work out the method in which 
the cash portion will work, the more 
complete the security seems. I am 
justified therefore in ignoring now from 
default arising from calamity, and I pass 
to the consideration of default arising 
from repudiation. Even moderate dis- 
honesty, if I may use the phrase, is 
amply provided for by the cash portion 
of the Guarantee Fund. I do not know 
whether the degree of repudiation re- 
commended, or hypothetically recom- 
mended, by the hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division would be met by it. 

Mr. T. P. OCONNOR: I did not 
recommend repudiation at all; I deny it 
in toto. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, a tem- 
porary refusal to pay. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Temporary 
refusal to pay which should cease with 
the existence of such a Government as 
the present. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, Sir, I 
will not use the offensive word again ; 
but the theory of temporary refusal to 
pay which is now supported by the hon. 
Gentleman appears to be this—if Irish 
tenants happen to dislike the Govern- 
ment in office, they are at liberty to 
withhold all payments. If this thing 
should happen at the beginning of a seven 
years’ Parliament, it is quite clear that 
the British Exchequer or the Local 
Authority would be out of its funds for 
a considerable period. Now, let 
us leave the theory of moderate 
dishonesty and come to the extravagant 
hypothesis of universal repudiation. 
Universal repudiation, as I understand 
it, has been distinctly adumbrated, or 
regarded as possible, by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) in a very re- 
markable passage of his speech. He 
told us the Government was to under- 
stand that not only the dishonesty of 
the Irish tenants, but their honesty, de- 
pended on the fiat of the Irish agitator. 
He told us that if purchasers under the 
Ashbourne Acts and theChurch Acts had 
systematically and honestly paid their 
debts for the last 20 years, it was 
because they had always been recom- 
mended to pay by hon. Gentlemen who 
sit below the Gangway, 
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Mr. DILLON: No; I did not say that. 
I said that in our view our advocacy of 
payment should be taken into account as 
an element of consideration. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: These are the 
words which the hon. Gentleman used— 

“Tt had been pointed out in the course of the 

Debate that the instalments due to the Govern- 
ment under the sales of land that had taken 
place in Ireland had been punctually paid. 
Why? Because the Irish Members had im- 
pressed on the people the moral obligation 
resting on them to pay the money. That was 
a state of things very different from what 
would have been the case if they had told the 
people that they were under no obligation to 
pay. Therefore, there was no analogy what- 
ever between the condition of things now pre- 
vailing and that which might prevail whea the 
leaders of the future, whoever they might be, 
or from whatever motive, proclaimed to the 
people that they would be justified, and acting 
patriotically, in refusing to pay the Govern- 
ment a single penny.” 
I contend, therefore, that I am justified in 
saying that the hon. Member for Mayo 
looks forward to a time when possibly 
other leaders may arise “ who know not 
Joseph ” (laughter, and an Irish MEMBER : 
“Judas ”| who may give advice to the 
people urging them to repudiate payment, 
on patriotic grounds, and if that course is 
pursued the people would refuse to pay 
their debts. I accept for the sake of 
argument the hon, Gentleman’s view of 
the honesty of the Irish tenants and the 
honesty of the future Irish leaders. I 
accept the theory he and has laid before 
the House. 

Mr. DILLON: I said I should do it 
myself under certain circumstances. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not like 
to put it so offensively. 

Mr. DILLON: I will relieve the right 
hon. Gentleman of all anxiety and say, 
for my own part, that I moat certainly 
would do it. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In my heart 
did not doubt it; but I did not wish to 
import anything acrimonious into the 
Debate. But whileI accept the hypothesis 
that the time may come when the Mem- 
ber for East Mayo and his friends will 
recommend repudiation, I desire to 
point out that we shall not be saved 
from that calamity, as Gentlemen 
opposite vainly imagine, by their giving 
their consent to this or any other Bill. 
How can such a consent bind their 
action in the future? I have known other 
sections and other political Parties change 
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their minds. Your theory of the way 
in which a Land Purchase Bill ought 
to be carried is that it is safe, and 
only safe, when consent has been 
given to it by the Members from 
Ireland. But what security have we 
that that consent will last? What 
ground have we for supposing that the 
Member for Mayo may not change his 
mind, or may not be succeeded by a 

more extreme politician than himself, 
who may give advice to the Irish people 
which the Member for Mayo now says that 
even he is ready to give under certain 
contingencies? If that happens, how 
should we be more secure if we brought 
in a Bill which was signed, sealed, and 
assented to by every Irish Member 
sitting in this House? I accept, then, 
and Iask the House to accept, the pos- 
sible effects of universal repudiation as 
a contingency which has to be contem- 
plated, and contemplated equally 
whether we have or have not the 
support of the Irish Members. What 
we really have to determine is whether 
it can be successfully carried out under 
this Bill, and I say it cannot be carried 
out, and that the efforts of the Member 
for Mayo will be exhausted in the 
vain effort to accomplish any policy at 
all resembling universal repudiation. I 
will explain why. Anybody who has 
carefully examined the methods of 
Trish agitation against the landlords in 
the past, and the measure of success they 
have met with, will see that success 
can only occur under three condi- 
tions. In the first place, the landlord 
attacked must be financially weak ; 

in the second place, the repudiation must 
be backed up by a system of general boy- 
eotting in the neighbourhood ; and, in 
the third place, there must be adequate 
funds at the disposal of the agitators 
to support the evicted tenants. ‘Now, I 
say none of these conditions will be ful- 
filled in the case of universal repudia- 
tion. You are not dealing here with a 
financially weak landlord ; you are deal- 
ing with the British Exchequer ; and I 
want to ask this question of hon. Gentle- 
men, Do they think that the Plan of 
Campaign would ever have been started, 
or if started would ever have succeeded 
onan estate on which all the rent 
which the landlord derived from 
the land was given back in the 
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form of local subscriptions to the 
neighbourhood? Clearly all the land- 
lord would have to do in these circum- 
stances would be to diminish his sub- 
scriptions, shilling for shilling, as the 
tenantdiminished his rent. Now thatisthe 
precise position of the British Exchequer. 
It has only to cut off, penny for penny, its 
habitual subscriptions to Irish local pur- 
poses, and it will not be a penny the 
worse. The second condition which has 
to be fulfilled is the condition that 
there should be general boycotting in the 
neighbourhood. This is obvious, because 
the whole of our legislation is founded 
on the land hunger in Ireland, and the 
land hunger is never likely to be more 
acute than when the land to be occupied 
is held under very favourable conditions. 
Therefore, you will require to have your 
machinery of boycotting in its very 
highest state of efficiency if you mean to 
prevent new purchasers from coming in 
and taking farms from which defaulting 
purchasers have been evicted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Where will they 
come from ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Now, Sir, I 
fail to see what motive the neighbour- 
hood has for taking part in this 
criminal conspiracy. By your own 
hypothesis these men who refuse to 
pay are holding their land under 
exceptionally favourable terms. They 
are objects of jealousy to the non- 
purchasing tenants in the neighbourhood, 
and why should these non-purchasing 
tenants band together in a criminal con- 
spiracy to protect their more fortunate 
rivals? No reason can be shown for it, 
and I do not think it will be done. But 
there is even a stronger obstacle in the 
way of carrying outa system of repudia- 
tion. The reason why there has been 
no attempt to spread the Plan of Cam- 
paign over any large area of Ireland is 
that there is not money to support the 
evicted tenants. Everybody knows that 
who knows Ireland. I believe that the 
tenants evicted from the Ponsonby 
estate, in the County of Cork, are paid at 
the rate of £3a month. That is, at all 
events, what I have heard, and 1 do not 
suppose that you are likely to get these 
tenants to give up their homes to 
please hon. Members opposite for a 
much less sum. Now, I am_ told 
that 150,090 tenants are going to buy 
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wonder: this Bill. If all the tenants 
are. going to repudiate, and if you are 
going to support them all at the 
rate I have mentioned, you will te 
quire asum of £5,400, 608 to do it. 

apprehend that the resources of the 
National League, considerable as they 
may be, would hardly be equal to the 
strain. You tell us that we shall never 
dare to withhold the contingent portion 
of the grant if there is a general repudia- 
tion. I do not agree. I do, indeed, agree 
that if, owing to some visitation of f Heaven, 
some great calamity which man is power- 
less to resist or to ward off, the agricul- 
tural population of Ireland were reduced 
to starvation, then you could not touch 
the Contingent Fund; but if Ireland were 
still joined to England the Imperial 
Parliament would have to put their 
hand in their pocket to help the unfor- 
tunat2 peasantry. If, however, this 
repudiatiun arises from a criminal con- 
spiracy in which every one of the rate- 
payers or a great majority of the 
ratepayers are themselves participators, 
then I say that neither principle nor 
policy, nor even sentiment, would inter- 
fere to protect those who by hypothesis 
are guilty of this deliberatecrime. .Now, 
Sir, I proceed to deal with a part of the 
ease, which I had thought I might have 
been spared. I mean a defence of the 
extension of a peasant proprietary in 
Ireland. The right hon. Member for 
Derby (Sir W. Harcourt), forgetful of 
his own previous efforts in a different 
direction, actually defended the present 
system of dual ownership in . Ire- 
land. I believe that that system 
is open to every objection which 
can be urged against other systems 
of land tenure, while it does not possess 
one of the merits which other systems pos- 
sess. On the bad stock of this system 
you engraft a social agitation which has 
torn Ireland to pieces for the last 10 
years, and to cure that agitation you 
adopt the absurd, though well-mean- 
ing, expedient of séttling every land 
contract. by means of a Land Court. 
What has been the result of that by the 
confession of hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite? The hon. Member 
for: Mayo (Mr. Dillon) made a violent 
attack on the present constitution of 
the Land Commission. He implied in 
the clearest language that, in his opinion, 
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the present holders of office in that 
Court were not doing ‘justice to the 
tenant. I am not going, at this 
moment, to take up the defence of the 
I} able and honest men who have the 
duty of determining fair rents in Ireland; 

but I want to point out the evil of 
the system under which the whole value 
of every man’s property in Ireland de- 
pends not so’ much on his industry, not 
so much on his thrift, not so much on 
the condition of the market or the oscil- 
lations from time to-time in the value 
of land, as upon how the Land Court 
happens to be constituted. [Home Rule 
ponphe You cheer. You think it is 
a wholesome system. You think ‘it 
is @ system which we ought to en‘ 
courage and perpetuate. I say it ‘is 
@ system which, however it is worked, 
is a bad system. Supposing hon. Mem- 
bers opposite got their way and cut 
down rents by three-fourths through 
their appointment to the Land Commis- 
sion, it would ruin the landlords no 
doubt, but would it benefit the tenants? 
I say the system is essentially and 
radically rotten. You cannot remain 
where you are; you cannot go back} 
you must go forward ; and the only way 
in which you can go forward is by 
attempting, as fast as your means allow, 
to substitute some rational system « of 
tenure for the absurd and abnormal 
system which, partly by custom, partly by 
legislation, and partly through historical 
causes, has grown up in Ireland. Of 
course, I admit that objections may be 
raised to this Bill. I never heard of a 
Bill to which objections, and even legiti- 
mate objections, could not be raised. My 
contention is that this Bill has merits of 
its own which no other Bill on the sub- 
jecthas ever possessed. Many of the objec- 
tions to this Bill were equally or even 
more applicable to the scheme proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian in 1886 ; but this Bill, 
and this Bill alone, makes the security of 
the British Exchequer absolute. This 
Bill, and this Bill alone, provides for the 
“lean years” and for that casual 
and: occasional. inability to pay 

which may happen to the most thrifty 
and the most industrious of tenants. 
This Bill; and this Bill alone, attempts to 
do something-—and something substantial 
for the labouring classes, who havé 
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been excluded absolutely from the 

enefits of every other Bill ever pro- 
posed. This Bill, and this Bill alone, 
gives to localities the very strongest in- 
terest in maintaining the honesty of 
every purchaser within their midst ; and 
this Bill, and this Bill alone, deals with 
the perennial problem of Irish society— 
the problem of the congested districts, 
These are the great claims of the Bill, 
and I confidently commend it to the 
favour of the House: I have been 
accused by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, and by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby, of having claimed 
that this Bill is a complete solution of 
the Irish difficulty. Language of that 
sort has never been used by me; it is 
the language of a quack, and not of a 
doctor. I do not believe that it is within 
the wit of man to provide by one legis- 
lative Act a complete cure for every one 
of the historic ills under which Ireland 
has suffered, and is suffering; but I do 
say that this is a great contribution—a 
practical and material contribution—to 
the greatest problem which English 
statesmanship has got to deal with. And 
recollect—and I beg hon. Gentlemen to 
take this to heart—this is a boon, and I 
believe a great boon, which under no 
circumstances can Ireland give to her- 
self. No patriotism, no ability, on the 
part of Irish politicians, if they had to 
rely on Irish resources alone, could give 
this immense benefit to the tenantry of 
Ireland. They are dependent, and they 
must be dependent, upon the credit of 
the British Empire. The Radical Party— 
those represented by the senior Member 
for Northampton—say they will never 
give it to them. I do not know whether 
that view is shared by the legitimate 
Opposition above the Gangway ; but if 
the Irish cannot give it themselves, 
if they are not going to get it from the 
Radical Party, 1 advise them to get it 
from the only Party that can or will give 
it to them. A great deal of time has 
been spent—in my opinion, mis-spent— 
in this Debate in discussing whether or 
not a man, when he purchases his hold- 
ing, becomes a Loyalist. I am not in the 
slightest degree intluenced by thequestion. 
My object is not political, but social, 
We do not desire by this Bill to score a 
political trick, or to trip up an opponent ; 
and I appeal in all earnestness to the hon. 
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Gentlemen below the Gangway, and to 
the leader of the new Liberal Party, 
who declaims so eloquently on platforms 
about the woes of Ireland, but who 
refuses to give 6d. out of his pocket. 
[Mr. Lasoucuere: Hear, hear!] He will 
not spend 6d. out of his pocket to cure 
the greatest calamity under which Ire- 
land suffers. Let the country, and let 
the Irish {Members, note the precise 
cash value of Radical sympathies. If I 
appeal to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton and those who 
follow him in vain, I hope I shall not 
appeal in vain to the Members who sit 
near him, and who represent Ireland. 
I am sure that in their hearts they 
must know that this Bill is really 
a great contribution to Land Reform 
in Ireland [Cries of ‘No, no”}, and that 
they will, at all events, show that 
they are prepared to discuss that which 
has been honestly offered in a candid, 
temperate, and impartial spirit. [Jndter- 
ruption.| But if to theni, and I judge 
so from their interruptions, 1 ap- 
peal in vain, surely I may appeal 
to right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
They are bound by every public 
pledge and every private conviction to 
aid in the establishment of a peasant 
proprietary in Ireland. Do _ they 
seriously believe that a better oppor- 
tunity for carrying out that policy will 
ever occur, or that they will be able 
to finda scheme materially better in any 
important particular? I believe, if they 
will forget for one moment the political 


contests which rages across the floor of 
this House, and ask themselves, in all 
seriousness, the question I have put to 
them, they will be only able to return one 
answer to it ; and if they do so, I think I 
may appeal tothem with more confi- 
dence, and perhaps with more success, 
than I have appealed either to the hon. 
Member for Northampton or to his Irish 
allies, to aid in the great work which 
for no small or Party purpose we have 
attempted resolutely to take in hand. 
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(6.10.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
The right hon. Gentleman in the closing 
words of his speech declared that his 
object is social, not political; but in an 
earlier passage, when showing cause for 
refusing to give certain control to Local 
Bodies in Ireland, he declared his object 
political, not social. It is rarely that 
a statesman of experience makes so 
palpable and so _ foolish a _ blun- 
der,: and I would recommend him 
to endeavour to learn at least the 
state of his own mind before he can 
hope to impress himself on others. 
The elaborate speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, though it purported to shed 
a flood of light on the subject, does not 
alter the fact that the Government in 
this great affair is pressing this House to 
legislate in the dark. It is a cardinal 
principle in their policy in dealing with 
the affairs of Ireland to refuse the 
House essential information. When 
the Coercion Act was before the House 
we strove in vain to obtain from the 
right hon. Gentleman some definite 
particulars of the sweeping allegations 
upon which the House was misled to 
pass the Bill. Now we are engaged in 
considering a Bill which proposes with 
State money to buy out the Irish land- 
lord at 20 years of the value of what is 
practically the gross rent of 20 years, and 
as much in addition as he can extort from 
the tenant. There is a Court in Ireland 
for the sale of encumbered estates, 
and at the present moment there are in 
that Court for sale estates with a rent of 
about £2,000,000. If the right hon. 
Gentleman were proposing to buy any- 
thing else but Irish land I am certain he 
would help the House to ascertain the 
value of the article by every means in 
his power. I asked him a few days ago 
to give the House a Return of the 
estates for sale, of their situation, their 
rateable valuation, their rental, and the 
highest offer of purchase, where any 
offer of purchase has been made. The 
right hon. Gentleman informed me that 
he could not state either the rental of 
the estates or their rateable valuation, or 
the highest offer of purchase, although 
the valuation of each estate is a matter 
of public record, the rental of the estate 
is a record of the Court, and every offer 
made is in the hands of the Judges. 
Yet this information was not forth- 
coming for the House. He said that 
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some fragment of the Return would be 
given. But when? At the end of the 
present Session, when this Bill will 
have either passed or been abandoned, 
or when it cannot be of the slightest 
use. He refused the Return, because 
he was well aware that it would disclose 
the fact that this Bill betrays the State. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I ought to 
remind the House that the Return asked 
for is a Return in the power of the 
Court to give or refuse. It does not 
come within the scope of any of my 
officials at all. The information I gave 
to the Hous: was based on the informa- 
tion of an official of the Court. What 
the hon. Member wanted would take a 
very long time to prepare. 

Mr. SEXTON : The information could 
be prepared by any clerk in the Land 
Court in a week ; and I refuse to believe 
that a polite intimation from the right 
hon. Gentleman to the Judge of the 
Land Court, whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man is about to place at the head of the 
Land Department, would not have 
secured the immediate production of the 
Return; and I charge the Government 
with a wilful suppression of facts 
material to the case before the House. 
Now, I have a word to say on the verdict 
of 1886. The country, by a majority 
in 1886, decided against land purchase 
involving risk to the State. The hon. 
Member for Loughborough (Mr. de Lisle) 
denies that. I did not think there was 
a Member of this House so hardened as 
to deny that the judgment of the country 
in 1886 was that no Land Purchase Bill 
should be permitted which risked the 
credit of the State. The verdict, no 
doubt, was obtained by false pretence, 
but the judgment is none the less bind- 
ing on those who obtained it, because 
they obtained it by deception. The 
Parties opposite and their confederates 
on this side told the workmen of 
England that the credit of the State was 
risked by the Bill of the Member for 
Mid Lothian, although that Bill saved the 
State the risk or trouble of loss and 
collection from the tenant—although 
that Bill pledged the public faith and 
honour of Ireland by a solemn national 
compact—the public interests of Ireland, 
the public revenues of Ireland, and the 
very existence of her domestic Govern- 
ment, in fulfilment of her compact. It 
was a security as perfect as any man could 
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devise or could desire—a better security, 
all things considered, than the landlords 
of. Ireland will ever again have 
any chance of refusing. But the 
Unionist Party persuaded the country 
that the Bill involved risk. The country 
returned its verdict against that Bil, 
and a verdict against risking the credit 
of the State, the verdict which at the 
present moment is the moral sanction 
for the official existence of the Party 
opposite. The Member for West Bir- 
mingham proved by his speech that the 
Bill involved considerable risk ; and when 
a Minister without a portfolio makes a 
declaration of this kind, I think it wants 
attention from the Party opposite. Why 
is this Bill introduced to the House, and 
why is it pressed forward ? It is a Bill as 
hazardous, as can easily be shown, as the 
former Bill was safe. The verdict of Eng- 
land stands against this Bill. Ireland 
has not asked you for it. Ireland does 
not want it. Ireland, so far from being 
thankful for this Bill, most bitterly re- 
sents it, and regards it as an odious and 
humiliating measure. Why, then, is it 
pressed forward? I can only infer that 
the Government do not expect a renewal 
of their lease of power. They are will- 
ing while time is yet left to them to do 
a good turn toa band of their political 
confederates, no matter at what hazard 
to. the State. They are indifferent so 
long as they can do that,and they do 
not care what deep and bitter trouble 
they leave to those who will have to take 
up the work of government after them. 
But if the Party opposite give up the 
work of government at least the Party 
opposite remains ; but what is a mystery 
to me is this, that the Party opposite 
do not appear togive intelligent thought to 
their fate as a Party. Ina measure of land 
purchase of this magnitude the conditions 
apart from the principle are all important. 
They may make the measure or mar it ; 
they may render it invaluable or useless, 
or worse than useless. They may con- 
stitute it a great public benefit or a 
public evil and danger. What are the 
indispensable conditions? -They are, 
firstly, equal dealings with the tenants 
at large ; they are, secondly, equity to 
the individual purchaser ; and, thirdly, 
real s2curity for the State. If anyone 
supposes that I do not think that 
security for the State is as important as 
the, other two, the supposition is 
Mr. Sexton 
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erroneous. I desire that all bargains 
with the State should be kept. I desire, 
in order that they may be kept, that 
they shall be voluntarily and freely 
made; and a matter of the first import- 
ance is this, that no Government shall 
be permitted to create a financial diffi- 
culty which would have the effect .of 
embarrassing and impeding the future 
good relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland. As to the principle of land 
purchase by State credit, it must be 
under sound conditions. It is not neces- 
sary at this time of day that a Member 
of the Irish Party should say that he 
adopts that principle—the principle is 
our own. It was the foundation stone of 
the Land League 10 years ago. 1t has 
since been adopted by both Parties in 
the State. We have struggled for that 
principle and suffered persecution and 
imprisonment for it; and our most recent 
experience has been that in consequence 
of our persistent pursuit of the principle 
three distinguished gentlemen, having 
no connection and no acquaintance with 
Ireland, have found that we intended to 
drive the landlords from the country. 
The landlords, who know more about it, 
are. under the impression that the Go- 
vernment intended to drive them out. 
At any rate, the notion that we had a 
quarrel with individuals, and not with an 
institution—the notion that we desired 
to drive the landlords out of Ireland haa, 
I think, been disposed of by the offer 
made in the course of the Debate by my 
hoo. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary has asked us what would 
be said if that offer had been made by 
him. I confess it would have shared the 
fate of Parliamentary criticism ; but if 
the proposal had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman we would then have 
compared it with ideal perfection ; but 
the proposal being made as an alternative 
scheme, we have compared it with ‘the 
Bill against which it was directed,.and 
it is saying very little indeed ‘for 
the scheme of my hon. Friend 
that we have found it an infinitely 
better scheme than the scheme embodied 
in the Bill. It is an error, to suppose 
that my hon. Friend by his offer cor- 
mitted himself to the Bill or any part. of 
it. In making his offer he was limited:to 
the conditions of the case. .'Whatarethe 
conditions of the case? He. was cons 
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fronted by a Bill which will be passed 
through this House by a majority no 
matter what Irish Members may say or 
do; and the question to which he ad- 
dressed himself was—could any better 
use than the use proposed in the Bill be 
made of the £33,000,000 which it is pro- 
posed to expend in the interests of certain 
classes? 1 venture to think my hon. 
Friend suggested a scheme which an- 
swered that question, for if his proposal 
had been adopted the landlords generally 
—I speak from the point of view of the 
landlords now—with least disturbance 
of their position would have obtained 
greater relief than a small portion of 
them will obtain under the present Bill. 
Under my hon. Friends scheme the 
tenants all over Ireland would have 
obtained immediately a greater reduction 
than this Bill is likely to offer them, and 
the State would have had to deal with a 
limited number of landlords upon the se- 
curity of their estates, and might have got 
rid of flimsy guarantees instead of having 
under this Bill to deal with a multitude 
of tenants upon a scheme embracing all 
kinds of holdings at excessive rates. The 
criticism of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) did not affect the essential 
validity of the scheme. It is true that 
the general average between large farms 
and small farms would not be the same 
on an individual estate as it is all over 
Ireland ; but the principle of fining-down 
rents might have been applied within 
wide limits. As to the observation of 
the Member for West Birmingham, that 
some Irish landlords are not encumbered, 
I think he might go out and search with 
a lantern and not find one. If he did 
find one I say that Irish landlord 
would do well in his own interest to 
accept the capital sum for a certain re- 
duction of his rent, rather than give the 
reduction without any equivalent, as the 
mass of the landlords unquestionably in 
Treland will have to do as soon as the 
transactions under the present Bill create 
a lower standard of payment. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer asked two ques- 
tions in connection with the scheme. He 
asked of my hon. Friend would the scheme 
abolish dual ownership? No, Sir, because 
the money is’ not forthcoming, and you 
cannot make ld. do the work of 6d. 
But does the Bill of the Government 
abolish the system of dual ownership? 
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The Bill of the Government indirectly, 
but not the less certainly, means ruin to 
the great majority of the landlords of 
Ireland. The Chief Secretary exhausted 
rhetoric indenouncing the existing system 
of dual ownership ; but his Bill not only 
continues but perpetuates the present 
system of dual ownership over at 
least five-sixths of Ireland. In reply to 
the other question of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether we could insure 
him against a strike against remnants 
of rent under the scheme of my hon. 
Friend, I ask him another question. 
Can he insure himself against a 
strike against the annual payments 
under his Bill? The weapon levelled 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
recoils upon himself. The scheme of 
my hon. Friend would have proved to be 
a palliative measure; it would have 
mitigated dual ownership ; it would have 
relieved the strained relations between 
londlord and tenant; but the effect of 
your Bili will be that it wilt leave dis 
satisfaction even among the landlords 
you buy out; and, as regards the land- 
lords you do not buy out, it will leave 
them absolutely helpless in the face of 
the strike. The Government proposed 
to take in the scheme of my hon. Friend 
to their Bill as a lodger. My hon. 
Friend, however, demanded the status 
of an occupier. The point of his sugges- 
tion is that if the £30,000,000 is to be 
usefully employed it should be employed 
entirely for the purpose of fining down 
rent. I do rot see how you can carry 
on side by side a system of fining down 
rent and of voluntary purchase. It is 
evident the two schemes could not run 
together. At any rate, in order that the 
scheme of my hon. Friend should have a 
fair chance of success, the whole of the 
money would have to be applied to it, 
because the Government would foster 
its own child and starve the stepchild, 
They would spend all the money upon 
their own plan, and by-and-by they 
would tell my hon. Friend that their 
plan was going on exceedingly well 
and that the plan of my hon. Friend had 
failed. Of course, with your majority 
at your back, you may do whatever 
you wena but if you introduce 
the scheme into your Bill as supple- 
mentary, and not alternative, you 
will do it without the consent of m 

hon. Friend and on your own fipeadlt 
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bility ; and whatever some may think of 
the rejection of the scheme proposed by 
my hon. Friend, I think the landiords 
hereafter wil] have cause to lament it. 
Iam greatly astonished that the right 
hon. Gentleman has not endeavoured to 
explain away the extraordinary error 
which he made in his former speech. 
He placed the.capital value of the 
Guarantee Fund at £33,000,000; but 
when the Return came into our hands it 
turned out that the capital fund is only 
value for £27,000,000, and that in order 
to make it even £27,000,000 the right 
hon. Gentleman had to irclude a credit 
which did not exist at the time of the 
introduction of this Bill—a credit never 
heard of in this House until the Budget 
Speech three weeks afterwards —a 
credit which does not exist at the 
present moment, and which has not 
passed into law. I allude to the £100,000 
paid for Customs and Excise. The 
right hon. Gentleman, by illegitimately 
appropriating that credit, increased the 
apparent value of the Guarantee Fund 
by £2,500,000. I find in another 
column of the Return a trifling error 
of £500,000, into which I do not pro- 
pose to go. The first point is that when 
the right hon. Gentleman said the 
capital value of the Guarantee Fund was 
£33,000,000, the value of it was realiy 
£25,000,000. Now, if any man in an 
actuary’s office had made so gross an 
error he would certainly have lost his 
place ; and the fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman the sponsor of the Bill has, 
upon a computation of £33,000,000, 
thade an error of £8,000,000, is a fact 
which I think will affect the value of 
his judgment in matters of national 
finance. I may add that in the Return 
the sum of £2,000,000, repayable under 
the Ashbourne Act, is added to the 
Guarantee Fund. But these £2,000,000 
will be a loan, they will not be money 
for the purpose of a guarantee ; but even 
if they were to be used for the guarantee, 
then [ say still the capital value of the 
Guarantee Fund is £25,000,000, and not 
£33,000,000. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man need not concern himself about the 
capital value. I can show him an easy 
way to double it. Let him clap on to 
his Guarantee Fund the money that is paid 
for the Irish police and the Irish prisons. 
He takes everything away we find of any 
use; and if society in Ireland is to be 
Mr. Sexton 
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resolved into its primitive elements—so 
far as the Government can accomplish 
that—I think we can do as 
well without . the police and with- 
out prisons as we can without 
industrial schools for the prevention of 
crime, without asylums for the custody 
of the insane, without dispensaries for 
the care of the sick poor, without officers 
for the supervision of the public health, 
and without primary education. There 
is one little matter I shall not forget. 
Among the useful grants the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to leave us is £800 
a year for vaccine lymph. I think he 
had better take the vaccine lymph along 
with the rest It will be very little use 
to us if no one is left to apply it, and I 
intend to move in Committee to make 
the right hon. Gentleman a present of 
the vaccine lymph, because I think his 
scheme is so repulsive that it will not be 
worse. even by a touch of small-pox. 
Are hon. Members opposite entirely 
certain of the finance of this Bill? They 
take it, I believe, to be a Bill for the 
issue of £30,000,000 of Stock to be re- 
deemed by the purchasers in a term of 
49 years. I can tell them it is nothing 
of the kind. It is a Bill to involve the 
State in far deeper responsibility. This 
is a Bill for a permanent addition of 
£70,000,000 to the National Debt. The 
sum to be issued primarily under the Bill 
is only £30,000,000, but the Bil! provides 
that the balance of £2,000,000 unex- 
pended under the Ashbourne Acts, and 
also that all the repayments under the 
Ashbourne Acts, and all the Sinking 
Fund under the present Bill shall be 
re-issued as the repayments come in. 
Let us pursue it to aconclusion. The 
Sinking Fund, under the present Bill, 
is to be issued as it comes in. How 
are the £30,000,000 to be redeemed ? 
The £30,000,000 will never be redeemed 
except by Imperial Funds. The repay- 
ments under the Ashbourne Act will 
amount from this time forward to 
£300,000 a year ; the Sinking Fund under 
the present Bill will also amount to 
£300,000 ayear. These twosums, amount- 
ing to £600,000 a year, are, by the pro- 
visions of the Bill, to be re-issued for fresh 
transactions in land. . If they are re- 
issued from year to year, these two sums 
together, in the normal term of 49 years, 
will amount to £30,000,000 more. The 
£30,000,000 more will be issued at the 
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end of that term, and there is no 
provision to redeem that £30,000,000 
under the present Bill, or the 
£10,000,000 coming in under the Ash- 
bourne Act; and it is perfectly clear 
that if the Sinking Fund and the re- 

ments are taken away that 
£40,000,000 coming in under this and 
the Ashbourne Act could never be 
redeemed except by Imperial funds. 
The £30,000,000 will, no doubt, be re- 
deemed, not at the end of the first, but 
at the end of the second term of 49 
years; and I venture to submit that 
this Bill is a Bill not for the creation of 
£30,000,000 Stock, to be redeemed in 30 
years, but a Bill for the addition of 
£70,000,000 to the National Debt— first, 
by the issue of £40,000,000 not to be 
redeemed, and afterwards, £30,000,000 
to be redeemed after a second term of 
49 years. The provisions stand plainly 
in the forefront of the Bill, and will the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer deny this? 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or taHz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscney, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Yes. 

Mr. SEXTON : Let him wait and hear 
me. Will he deny that it is intended 
by the Bill that the Treasury shall 
re-issue, for fresh transactions, the re- 
payments under the Ashbourne Act, and 
will he deny also that provision is made 
for the re-issue of the Sinking Fund 
under the present Bill? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon: Member 
does not see that the Sinking Fund is to 
be used in cancelling a portion of the 
£30,000,000. When that portion is 
cancelled then an equal sum can be 
issued again, but it will not be more 
than £30,000,000, and the hon. Member 
will see the operation is that every year 
a portion of the original £30,000,000 
will be paid off, and when that is paid 
off, and there is so much standing free, 
issues may take place to repay the 
amount. 

Mr. SEXTON: That may be the 
private intention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but I can only say it does 
not appear in the Bill. In the provisions 
of the Bill the repayments under the 
Ashbourne Act and the payments to the 
Sinking Fund may be paid out, and 
there is no security that the National 
Treasury may not be involved to the 
extent of £70,000,000; and I think hon. 
Gentlemen have not informed them- 
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selves of the nature and scope of the 
liability in which the State is about to 
be involved, and that they will find this 
Bill an exceedingly delicate subject by- 
and-by. The landlords, I understand, 
are grumbling at the 2? Stock. The 
landlords are dumb in this Debate. They 
are not dumb elsewhere, and the con- 
ferences between the landlords and the 
Government are conferences of a charac- 
ter not adjudged fit for the public ear, 
and, in fact, are held in camera. Now, 
Sir, the guaranteed Land Stock under the 
present Act will stand at 2} per cent. 
for a term of 30 years, but existing funds 
which stand at 23 now will fall to 24 
per cent. at the end of 13 years. 
You give the Land Stock a preferential 
position, for, of course, Stock which 
carries 2? per cent. for 30 years is more 
valuable than that which carries 23 
for only 13 years, and, therefore, the 
Land Stock will take a preferential posi- 
tion. I am not sure whether hon. 
Gentlemen have grasped the fact that 
when your Bill comes into operation, 
you will inflict a fine on every Imperial 
Stockholder proportionate to the extent 
of this reduction to which I have alluded. 
Are the Government playing with the 
landlords, and do they really intend that 
the Bill shall ever operate or pass? If 
the Government intend seriously to 
grapple with the enormous question of 
land purchase they will first have to 
clear the ground ; they will first have to 
introduce and pass their Local Govern- 
ment Act for Ireland. It is a ve 
curious sequel to the Election of 1886 
that of the two pledges given by the 
present Government, the pledge in 
favour of Local Government and the 
pledge against land purchase with risk 
to the State, they insist on violating 
the one pledge as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to proceeding to keep the other. If 
you desire to have a valid guarantee 
ou* should proceed to create in 
Ireland elective Local Bodies. If you 
had given these Lecal Bodies a veto 
on transactions under the Bill, you would 
have been in a position to ask their assent 
to the hypothecation of the public grants 
to aid local rates. The Member for West 
Birmingham perceived the futility of 
attempting to act without public consent. 
He declared it to be a very strong and a 
very serious step, and-one that was abso- 
lutely aan and he called upon the 
3 
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Government at least to give a promise 
that County Councils would be consti- 
tuted in Ireland on the English model, 
which would have a veto on transactions 
under the Bill, which would have an 
interest in the success of the nation, and 
that you should request the assent of 
this County Council to a levy upon local 
rates. And what does the Chief Secre- 
tary reply ? He says there is a leader 
arising in the future, a leader who knows 
not Joseph. Why, we have a leader 
now, and the right hon. Gentleman has 
himself proved himself to be a leader who 
knows not Joseph. His reply to the 
appeal of the Member for West Birming- 
ham was that Ireland is not in a normal 
state. When will Ireland be in a normal 
state? When will Ireland be fit for any 
measure of Local Government? Is this 
the principle—is Ireland never to have 
elective Local Bodies until the Govern- 
ment can be assured in advance that the 
will of the Government will be carried 
out by these bodies when constituted ? 
Sir, I do not know how the Member for 
West Birmingham will vote, but I 
have to ask the Liberal Unionist Party 
how they int2nd to vote on the Division 
on the Second Reading of this Bill? One 
of their leaders has proved the Bill to 
be dangerous, because he regards it as 
dangerous to hypothecate public grants 
payable to Ireland and place a levy 
on local rates without giving Local 
Bodies a share of responsibility, or 
securing their consent. Do _ the 
Liberal Unionist Party intend to vote 
for or against the Second Reading? 
As tothe Member for West Birmingham 
the House is so used to seeing him vote 
against his own speeches that there will 
scarcely be the remnant of a languid 
interest to observe whether on the 
present occasion the speech which has 
not left the Chief Secretary a leg to 
stand on is sufficient even to convince 
himself. The Government, if they 
meant seriously to have laid down an 
equitable basis of purchase, should have 
arranged, as the Bill of the Member for 
Mid Lothian did in 1886, to enable every 
tenant about to purchase tuo fix a judicial 
rent. I go further, and I say that as a 
necessary precedent to purchase the 
Government should have arranged to 
allow every tenant in Ireland, no matter 
of what status, to subtract from his rent 
the value of his own improvements to 
Mr. Sexton 
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his holding. Men under duress may 
agree to pay rents on their own improve- 
ments, but men with any liberty of 
choice will never agree to buy from the 
landlord the capital value of what these 
improvements represent. At present 
you have in Ireland the judicial rents 
under the Act of 1881. You have the 
judicial rents adjusted under the Act of 
1887, and again you have the great 
majority of the tenants of Ireland still 
paying rent on the whole of their im- 
provements ; and I say, therefore, that 
your basis of purchase is chaotic, and 
permanent order cannot be founded upon 
it. There were two other necessary 
preliminary conditions. You should have 
made free contracts possible. And how 
could that have been done? You should 
have repealed your Coercion Act, because 
under your Coercion Act any body of 
tenants who meet together to consider 
their interests to decide on an offer of 
sale are liable to be hauled before 
two of your Resident Magistrates for 
holding a meeting of a suppressed branch, 
or an unlawful assembly, or intimidation ; 
and instead of going into the ownership 
of their holdings are more likeiy to go 
for six months to prison. I tell you so 
long as the Coercion Act remains in Ire- 
iand land purchase will never work. 
Lastly, Sir, you should apply to Ireland 
—as you have in Scotland—a provision 
to liquidate arrears. Arrears accumnu- 
lated widely in 1885 and subsequent 
years, and the existence of arrears makes 
a tenant liable to eviction, and places him 
at the mercy of the landlords. So long 
as you abstain from applying to Ireland 
the policy of liquidation, which you have 
applied*to Scotland in respect of arrears, 
it is futile and illusory to look for free 
contracts in the country. Therefore, I 
say the Government have introduced this 
Bill, while they have deliberately ignored 
every one of the essential preliminary 
conditions. Now, Sir, there is a part of 
the Bill about which scarcely anything 
has been said. YetI think that part of 
the Bill affords the most striking evi- 
d:nce of a sinister and dangerous intent. 
I refer to part 3 of the Bill, which con- 
stitutes the Land Department, and pro- 
poses to place at the head of that Depart- 
ment the Judge of the Land Court, who 
has blocked that Court with two millions 
of rental by waiting for unattainable 
prices. The salaries of the non-judicial 
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Commissioners amounted to £7,500, The 
Bill proposes to make thent £12,000. 
One of these Commissioners a few years 
ago was a sub-official in one of the minor 
Courts. Another was a small law agent. 
The incomes of these gentlemen did not 
reach £1,000 a year. Two others 
accepted as sub-commissioners at £1,000 
a year, and now their salaries are to be 
made £3,000, and I miss any explanation 
of the reason for such a proposal. I con- 
sider it absolutely unjustifiable in relation 
to the ordinary remuneration of the 
services of this class in Ireland. These 
Commissioners have been hitherto under 
the control of this House, and properly, 
as this House isthe guardian of the 
public purse, but now their salaries are 
to be placed on the Consolidated Fund. 
They are to hold office as Judges, they 
are to be removable only on Address from 
both Houses, which means as long as they 
do the work of the Land Courts as the 
landlords want it done that they can 
never be removed. Sir, these officials, 
who are about to expend £30,000,000 
out of the public purse, of which this 
House is the guardian, are, by a stroke of 
the pen of the right hon. Gentleman, to 
be removed from the control of this 
House as completely as if they wera 
ambassadors of a foreign State. What is 
the meaning of that proposal? What 
purpose lies under it? Sir, there :is 
something more. The Land Commission 
at this moment costs the country in 
salaries the enormous sum of about 
£100,000 a year. It isa temporary De- 
partment, but the right hon. Gentleman 
takes power in his Bill to break the law 
of 1881, by which no person in the 
employ of the Land Commission, whether 
a Commissioner or otherwise, has any 
claim to superannuation or any other 
allowancs by reason of the abolition of 
his office or any other cause, and the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes, firstly, at his 
pleasure, to place a'l these officials upon 
the permanent Civil Service of the State 
and secondly, to place every man of them 
upon the Pension Fund first of the 
United Kingdom, and eventually of 
Ireland. Idenounce the proposal: as an 
attempt to bribe the Department engaged 
in the administration of vast sums of 
public money. And I tell you if you 
accept these proposals to make these 
Commissioners irresponsible, to make 
this Department, with this enormous 
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overgrowth of work, a p2rmanent Depart- 
ment, to place these officials, high and 
low, upon the Permanent Civil Service 
Pension List, you willsee if you accept 
these proposals how far doi in what 
directions your £30,000,000 will go, and 
how much pains will be taken either to 
protect the interests of the purchaser or 
to guard the interests of the State. 
I give you humble warning on the 
subject. I come now to say a few words 
on the Congested Districts Scheme. The 
main aspect of that scheme is the appro- 
priation of an Irish Fund without Irish 
consent of any kind or sort whatever. 
We protest against the filching away of 
£1,500,000. We say the balance of the 
Charch Surplus Fund should be employed 
for Irish public purposes in accordance’ 
with the working of Irish opinion. What 
right have you to take away this 
£1,500,000 of Irish public money? And 
for what purpose? For the purpose of 
making good the defaults of private 
individuals upon contracts over which 
the public have no control. I say that 
this alone is a fatal objection to the 
finance of the scheme. Again, the 
congested districts are segregated, they 
are taken out of their counties, these 
districts which are usually on the verge 
of insolvency, these districts which are 
always staggering under poor rate, thes2 
districts are separated from the rest, 
while you promise that a purchaser upon 
the congested districts, even if only 
buying a strip of moor or mountain or 
bog, shall pay 80 per cent. of the old rent 
for five years. You think this system 
will not produce default when you place 
this responsibility upon those pauperised 
and already overburdened districts. 
Migration is mentioned in this scheme, 
but it points to no-definite purpose. 
Migration could be usefully employed if 
it were employed by men of knowledge. 
The few words spoken by right hon, 
Gentlemen have shown what is their 
intention upon it. Emigration, and 
emigration alone, is what you have in 
your mind. The right hon. Gentleman 
thinks it is a pernicious idea that the 
Irish people should stay at home. I tell 
him emigration is no cure. If Irish 
history has proved anything it hasamply 
proved that. No scheme of emigration 
will be tolerable to us unless it is accom- 
panied, as this scheme is not, by some 
definite oe for the future settlement of 
oz 2 . 









the people in the countries to which they 
are consigned. Let me say that, having 
first applied the Church Surplus Fund, its 
capital and its income, to make good the 
default upon the purchase of land, you 
then proceed to apply it to such 
philanthropic schemes. I tell you nothing 
is more likely than that the capital and 
income of this fund will be swallowed up 
by default. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposes a Board. Why, Sir, we are 
plagued with Boards in Ireland. What 
are to be the constituents of this new 
Board? The right hon. Gentleman him- 
self is to be at the head of it. Well, I 
am bound to tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man that we have no confidence in him. 
Men judge by their experience, and our 
experience of the right hon. Gentleman 
makes the effort to regard him as a 
possible reformer or philanthropist an 
effort that defies the imagination. 
He will appoint as his associates 
men who have not the confidence of the 
people. I go further, and I venture to 
say that if he did appoint men who 
possessed the confidence of the people, 
these men would jeopardise the confidence 
by accepting nominations at his hands, 
seeing the policy which he is endeavour- 
ing tocarry out. I hope for nothing 
from the new Board. The right hon. 
Gentleman avoids two points of the Irish 
question to which the Act could be 
usually applied. He puts aside the 
question of Irish harbours. [Mr. A. J. 
Batrour dissented.] Well, he said there 
were harbours enough. Why, the coast 
of the West of Ireland is absolutely bare 
for want of harbours. The poor fisher- 
men on the west coast of Ireland have 
not even boats for fishing. He callously 
ignores the wants of the West of Ireland. 
He proposes to sell seed oats and seed 
potatoes at cost price, and to place the 
men who buy them under the superinten- 
dence of a Government bailiff. He 
proposes to make himself a preceptor 
in the arts of spinning and weaving, 
and tv teach them the taking of and 
curing of fish, They know how to 
take the fish and they will find out how 
to dispose of them. The question I 
have to ask is, to what the funds are 
to go in these congested districts? 
The first claim on the capitai income 
will be the claim of the Land Purchase 
Scheme. One million and a half will be 
employed for all the default of the whole 
Mr. Sexton 
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congested districts. Although the right 
hon. Gentleman is extremely clever, 
philanthropy requires money, and I tell 
him with regard to his philanthropy he 
will not be a success to start with. We 
want to see definite proposals. We want 
to see men to carry out these proposals, 
and I say that in the meantime the 
scheme is not one which demands our 
serious attention. With regard to the 
Purchase Scheme I shall ask three 
questions. Is it to deal equally with the 
tenants of Ireland? You have spent 
£10,000,000 of money in two years; 
you have made 20,000 proprietors. A 
million of money makes 2,000 pro- 
prietors. In that proportion £30,000,000 
would make 80,000. When that opera- 
tion is exhausted, when every penny of 
that £30,000,000 is exhausted, after 
your Bill has worked itself out, alongside 
the 80,000 purchasers who have pur- 
chased under your plan, there will still 
be six times as many subject to judicial or 
non-judicial rents, tenants who will be 
expected to make good the defaults of 
those who have purchased. One-sixth 
of the tenants will have become pur- 
chasers under the Act, and five-sixths will 
remain under a system which the Chief 
Secretary has denounced as a rotten 
system. These tenants will have to pay 


an excessive rent and also for the default. — 


Does the Bill protect the purchaser? I 
have shown he is subject to coezcion. I 
have shown he is in arrear. By the 
insertion of 20 years’ purchase in the 
Bill you incite the landlord to strain up 
to that amount. By the provision to add 
two years arrears to the purchase money 
you suggest an easy way by which the 
20 years can be obtained. ‘There is still 
a more sinister provision of the Bill, 
because you provide that wherever a 
landlord can induce or compel a tenant 


to pay him directly a sum equal to one- | 


fourth, then the landlord will need no 
guarantee deposit. J should think this is 
the case which needs most the guarantee 
deposit, because the tenant, by procuring 
from some other source the money 
needed to make the one-fourth, leaves 
himself less able to pay in_ the 
future. I say you deliberately create 
a standard of 25 years’ purchase, 
29 years from the State and five 
years from the tenant. You neither 
protect the State nor the tenant, 
and let me tell you that whatever pro- 
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tects the tenant purchaser protects the 
State, and whatever leaves the tenant 
unprotected exposes the State to 
risk. You might have erected a 
Land Department to ascertain that the 
thing sold showed value for the money 
given. That is a very simple rule. 
Have you done that? No, Sir. What 
you propose to enact is this, not that the 
interests of the landlords shall be value 
for the price, not that the t ing shall be 
value for the money given, but that the 
hclding, the interest of the landlord and 
the tenant put together shall be value 
for what? Not even for the price as a 
whole, but for a portion of the price, 
and whatever may be advanced by the 
State. Can any rational man insist that 
this policy is intended to secure the 
State? The Government must be well 
aware that the interest of the tenant 
in the holding may be pledged so 
deep that it is no security at all. 
The Government must be well 
aware that when a tenant gives a sum in 
addition to the State advance the means 
by which he procures that sum may 
render him unable to meet his obligation 
tothe State. ‘To this they are indifferent, 
and under the Bill,they take no means 
to ascertain the fairness of the transac- 
tion or the security of the tenant. No, 
Sir, I teli you that the only valid 
guarantee is the guarantee of a fair 
price. If you have this guarantee 
you need none of the flimsy guarantees 
that have been introduced here. 
But if you ignore the necessity for a 
fair price, if you endeavour to extort an 
unfair price, then I tell you no cob- 
web of guarantees, however deftly 
woven, will ever avail tosave you. Not 
only do you not protect the tenant pur- 
chaser, not only do you permit the land- 
lord to get an extortionate price from 
him, but there is no limit to the price 
you allow him for his property, provided 
it is within double the value of the 
holdings. Not only that, but by this 
Bill you suggest it, you invite, you 
encourage it, you directly subsidise it 
by allowing him, when he extracts a high 
rate of purchase, to keep the guarantee 
from you. Does this Bill give real security 
to the State? The answer to that will be 
supplied by the answer to another ques- 
tion. Who will buy—will the solvent 
tenants buy? I emphatically say that 
they will not. The solvent tenants will 
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see that the proper rate for State ad- 
vance is 3} per cent., and that you 
charge them 4 per cent., and 1 say that 
you will compel the solvent purchaser to 
make good the default of the insolvent. 
They will not consent to pay the taxes 
for such a policy. The solvent ten- 
ants will see that while the Ashbourne 
purchasers are only called upon to 
pay the purchase annuity, the pur- 
chasers under this Bill will have to pay 
80 per cent. of the old rent. Your Bill 
provides an Assurance Fund which you 
do not mean as an assurance. They will 
see that, the liabilities of ownership taken 
into consideration, the relief will prob- 
ably be so slight that they will be wise 
to wait a little longer ; they will see 
that experience justifies them in waiting 
a little longer, and they will wait rather 
than bind themselves to a contract to the 
State which will be rigorously exacted. 
Every tenant in Ireland is shrewd 
enough to anticipate that before five 
years this Government will come to 
an end. With the Government, he 
thinks, the Act will come to an end. 
If it does not come to an end, no other 
Government will ever use its powers. 
The solvent tenants will generally agree 
that they had better use their independ- 
ence and wait for a settlement upon 
@ more equitabl> basis, and a more 
comprehensive scale which will certainly 
be proposed, either. by the Liberal majority 
here or by an Irish Parliament in Ireland. 
How have you in your Bill treated the 
evicted tenants? You have shut them 
out, although you know that until these 
tenants are put back in their homes 
there will never be peace in Ireland. I 
tell you what class of tenants will pur- 
chase—the bogus tenants on the Cam- 
paign estates, and after they have 
bought, and when they have distributed 
the purchase money in a special sense 
not comtemplated by this Bill, these bold 
adventurers will end their agricultural 
career, and leave you in the lurch. The 
men who will buy under this Bill are 
not the solvent tenants, but the men in 
arrear, the men in debt, the men who 
will clutch at any raft to save themselves 
from drowning. They will consent, to 
escape eviction for a time by going 
through the form of purchase. Do you 
tell me there is any prospect of these 
men, now sunk in arrear, now struggling 
with debt, now endeavouring to pay 
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their landlords, do you tell me that by 
giving them State money there is any 
prospect of greater saving or greater 
benefit? Repudiation has been spoken 
of. I do not think it necessary to 
speculate on repudiation, for without 
repudiation at all, your scheme contains 
in it the seeds of financial collapse. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland put back the 
date of financial default until after five 
years. He postponed the inundation 
until his dykes were ready. But what 
if the inundation occurred before the 
dykes were built? Why, the first five 
years of the working of the scheme is 
the most critical period. I say such a 
casuality as might follow from a fall in 
prices, the succession of bad seasons, or 
even the occurrence of one, might place 
you in a position something short of 
universal bankruptcy. You say if the 
tenant fails to pay you have an Insurance 
Fund. The Insurance Fund is a myth. 
It will never exist. The landholders 
will run the price to 20 years’ purchase 
money, and there will be no Insurance 
Fund. If the tenant purchaser fails to 
pay, then what have you to do to recover 
the defaulting debt? You will have to 
evict him from his holding. Have you 
considered the novel and dangerous phase 
of government that will arise in Ireland 
from the point of view of economy? 
You may say you have the land- 
lords’ guarantev. Let me point out 
the insidious character of this Bill. 
While the landlord’s guarantee under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act is one-fifth, in this 
case the landlord’s guarantee will ‘be one- 
tenth, and, in case he can extract from 
the tenant one-fourth of the State 
advance, there will be no guarantee 
whatever. Moreover, under the Ash- 
bovrne Act the landlord’s guarantee is a 
security for all default ; in this case it is 
a security for only a half. You have to 
evict the holder. What will you do with 
the farm? You may try to let it, or 
you may manage it yourselves, or you 
may try tosell it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man knows, or ought to know, that from 
the first moment of the operation of this 
Act the relations with regard to him be- 
tween the Government and the com- 
munity in Ireland will not be the ordi- 
nary relations of assent and support. 
They will be those of dissent and hostility. 
There will be from the first a strong, a 
general, I may say a universal, current 
r. Sexton 
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of public feeling in reference to your 
Bill, in consequence of the odious and 
humiliating conditions attaching to it. 
You take Irish pablic money for private 
contracts, and the Irish people ‘have rio 
control over the funds you appropriate. 
That is a policy of brigandage. It will 
arouse against this Act from the first the 
passionate indignation of every self- 
respecting and independent man in 
Ireland. When you have evicted the 
tenant, what are you to do with the 
farm? The experience of the last 10 
years should teach you. The Landlords’ 
Association had many more facilities 
than you have had. Let me tell you 
you are in error if you are counting upon 
the assistance of the landlords after you 
pass this Act, because out of nine of the 
landlords you are leaving eight ,in the 
cold. The Landlords’ Association, with 
all its facilities, with the aid of public 
funds—money contributed by their 
friends—undertook the management of 
farms, and there was not one of them 
that did not end in complete bankruptcy. 


‘Will the Government escape that fate ? 


Will they try to manage the farms 
themselves? It will be interesting to 
see the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
getting down to the life of a small 
farmer. And not tothe management of 


one small farm, which is comparatively ~ 


easy, but 10,000 or 15,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman may do a grext many 
things well, but he will not farm such 
holdings at a profit. The third alterna- 
tive course is to sellthe farm. He may 
try to sellit. Will he find anyone to 
buy it? I have conclusive reasons for 
anticipating that there would bea public 
feeling more strong and general in Ire. 
land in opposition to this measure than 
to any previous measure dealing with 
the land question in this country. Will 
he be able to sell the farm? As there is 
only one person who is willing to buy it 
now, and that is the tenant, so then 
there will be only one person, and that 
will be the landlord. He may come 
back, and-may buy it for a fraction of 
what he gave for it. He will then have 
the farm, and you will have neither the 
one nor the other. I leave you to 
imagine what the state of Ireland will 
be when a few of these landlords have 

re-entered their farms on these con- 
ditions, and what a prospect there ‘is for 
peace or order until you have put them 
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out again. Now, I come to the question 
of guarantee; I tell you that your 
Guarantee Fund is nothing better than 
a farce ; it will never save a single six- 
pence which the State, without the 
fund, would lose. And if you come 
upon the Cash Fund what would be the 
effect? The moment you do so, the 
question enters upon the gravest possible 
phase. Every penny you take from the 
Cash Fund will be added to the Poor 
Rate in Ireland, and the Boards of 
Guardians will probably refuse to make 
the necessary call upon the rates. The 
immediate’ resulf of resorting to any 
portion of the cash fund will be that 
the whole of the Local Administra- 
tion of the Poor Law in Ireland will 
be thrown on your hands. And how if 
you resort to the Contingent Fund? 
Yon will then have a still worse state of 
things. This proves the very absurdity 
of the position. No, you will never dare 
to do it. The people of England would 
never allow you to do it. They would 
never permit you to enter upon a policy 
which means nothing but the 
abdication by the Government of 
the primary functions of rule and control. 
If you resort to the Contingent Fund 
you willeither have to close industrial 
schools, workhouse schools, and other 
institutions, and put a stop to primary 
education, or else make good the Local 
Debt ; and I tell you that although you 
have force in Ireland you have not 
sufficient force in the British Empire 
to turn into cash a levy under such cir- 
cumstances. The real argument in your 
minds for the insertion in this measure 
of these securities is that you will never 
have touse them. I tell you from my 
knowledge of Ireland, as an Irishman 
born and bred, that there is nothing more 
probable than that, considering the in- 
citement the Bill offers to landlords to 
extort excessive prices, you will have to 
use both the Guarantee Fund and the 
Contingent Guarantee Fund, and when- 
ever you try to apply them for the pur- 
pose you will be unable effectually to do 
so. I tell you you had better strike 
these flash securities out of your Bill. 
Those who have drawn up this scheme 
have proceeded, it seems to me, under 
two great misapprehensions — firstly, 
that Imperial Revenue from Ireland can 
always be relied upon as a matter of 
course; and, secondly, that. Irishmen 
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differ so much from Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, or any other nation on the 
surface of the globe, that a levy on their 
means, no matter how un-Constitutional 
or oppressive, will be met with the same 
submission. Upon these two misappre- 
hensions rests the structure of your 
guarantee. Imperial Revenue from Ire- 
land is mainly derived from the con- 
sumption of exciseable articles, and you 
may easily drive the people of Ireland to 
a point—and I think that certain aspects 
of thought in Ireland are in favour now 
of such a result—at which they may so 
limit the use of exciseable articles as to 
inflict on the Revenue a greater loss than 
the whole of the Guarantee Funds, and 
I have no doubt that a local levy would 
be impossible. The consequences which 
appear certain to follow your Bill by the 
mere operation of the Act itself will be 
a reduction of rent over five-sixths of Ire- 
land toa level of the standard of the Bill. 
As I have said, if you descend to the 
guarantees you will have a movement 
adverse to the Imperial Revenue and a 
general strike against it. I deprecate 
and desire to avoid these consequences, 
and I offer you a warning in good time. 
If you take the warning, well and good ; 
if you reject the warning you must take 
the consequences. As for myself, adher- 
ing, as I do, to the policy of the Land 
League days, a policy since adopted by 
both Imperial Parties, the policy of 
extinguishing dual ownership by enabling 
the tenant on fair terms to purchase his 
holding, and under safe conditions by 
the help of the credit of the State, never- 
theless I oppose this Bill most heartily 
and without reserve; because this Bill 
ends nothing ; because this Bill proposes 
to continue and perpetuate over five- 
sixths of Ireland the dual system under 
circumstances of aggravated danger ; 
because this Bill introduces into an 
already troubled sphere fresh elements of 
discontent, and by consequence of dis- 
order ; because this Bill errs, and errs 
mortally, in my judgment, against every 
one of the conditions I regard as ‘indis- 
pensable to the sound administration 
of any large measure of land purchase, 
and especially one that, like this, pur- 
ports to be final. ' 

*(7.31.) Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, © 
S.): Observation has been made upon 
the fact that no Irish Member has 
addressed the House from this side 
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during the Debate, but I can assure 
the hon. Member that it has not been 
because we have not been anxious to 
speak, but, unfortunately, up to the 
present we have been unable to obtain 
the opportunity. Every trumpet con- 
‘ nected with the Party opposite has been 
in full blast, and we have had support of 
the Bill from the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner (Mr. Plunket) ; 
therefore, I hope the House will not 
deem it an undue intrusion on its 
patience if I, a Member representing an 
Irish Division, ask to be permitted to 
give an opinion, an opinion not so 
enthusiastically in favour of the Bill as 
other gpinions expressed from both sides 
have been. I cordially agree with the 
criticism passed on the general tone of 
the Debate by the hon. Member for West 
Fife (Mr. Birrell) that hon. and right 
hon. Gentleman on either side have 
too much devoted themselves to ex- 
posing the inconsistencies of their 
political opponents. Their arguments 
have been directed sometimes to raising 
the cheers of Party spirit and sometimes 
to appealing to the cupidity of those out- 
side the House whom they think they 
may attract to their support, but rarely 
and briefly to the consideration of the 
effect the Bill will probably have in 
Ireland. . It is a matter of indifference to 
me as to which Front Bench the charge 
of inconsistency may. best apply. The 
Bill introduced by the Government 
brings before us a system which 
does not come altogether before 
the House as an untried experi- 
ment, and what hon. Members have 
to do is not to determine whether 
the Government and their supporters 
are. more or less -inconsistent in their 
position, but whether the provisions of 
this measure will secure in Ireland all 
these advantages which are predicted for 
it. Now, the Bill happily differs from 
most other measures connected with 
Irish land which the House has had to 
discuss because its provisions may be fully 
discussed without imputing to the critic- 
ism they arouse a bias in favour either of 
the landlord or tenant. The provisions 
of the Bill applied to the development 
of peasant proprietorship naturally fall 
into two divisions, namely, facilities to 
be offered to the tenant to become pur- 
chaser and the terms offered by the 
State to the landlord who is the vendor. 
Mr. Macartney 
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The tenant is enabled, under the Bill, 
without the expenditure of a single 
farthing, to become the owner of his 
farm at a price to which he must volun- 
tarily consent, and which will not be 
less than a reduction of 20 per cent. on 
his present rent ; the annual payment 
must not be less though it may be much 
more. I hold these to be liberal terms, 
and, what is more, I say that the great 
majority of tenants in Ireland have 
recognised that they are liberal terms, 
and that, as far as they are concerned, 
the Bill will be largely availed of. I know 
doubts are expressed by hon. Members 
below the Gangway on thatpoint, and by 
the Member for Mid Lothian, and an at- 
tempt has been made to distingbish be- 
tween the attitude of the northern 
tenants and the attitude of the tenants 
in other parts of Ireland on this question, 
and to turn certain isolated expressions 
in Ulster into evidence of general oppo- 
sition to the Bill. I have had consider- 
able opportunities during the Easter 
recess of becoming acquainted with the 
opinions of tenants belonging to all 
political parties in my neighbourhood, 
and I am led toa conclusion diametrically 
opposed to that stated the other day. If 
the terms proposed ‘by the Bill with 
regard to the landlords were as satis- 
factory, or even within a measurable 
degree as liberal, as those offered to the 
tenant, I should be contented to give a 
silent vote in favour of the measure ; but 


before I proceed to state my objections © 


to it, I desire to express my regret that 
the Government had seen fit to depart 
from the dimensions of the Ashbourne 
Acts. The conditions connected with 
those Acts are, I will not say the only 
safe method, but one of the safest 
methods, to adopt in this class of legis- 
lation. The Government, however, for 
reasons for which they are entirely 
responsible, had determined to abandon 
the limited undertakings of those Acts, 
and had enormously increased the area 
of their operation; but that area is not 
exhausted. When the Government 
choose to abandon the gradual and 
limited development of peasant proprie- 
torship they ought not to stop half-way. 
It is most unfair both to landlord and 
tenant. This Bill ought to have afforded 
facilities for a complete transfer of the 
land in Ireland. I may be told the Bill 
is limited by the securities available, 
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Then I should prefer the limited progres- 
sion of the Ashbourne Acts with which 
we are acquainted to the enormously 
increased possibilities of dissension, 
dispute, and disagreement which the 
Bill presents owing to the tender 
susceptibilities of the British taxpayer 
which the Government have been unable 
to remove entirely. I am unable to 
share the sanguine views of the Chan- 
ellor of the Exchequer and the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone. They appear 
to see in thefuture an agrarian millenium. 
Ireland is to become a_ terrestrial 
paradise, cultivated by model occupying 
owners. They also appear to think that 
the measure is final with regard to the 
abolition of landlordism, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, it is nothing of the sort. 
It is strictly limited in its effects. It only 
applies to the present race of landlords, 
and the term of the normal annuity will 
witness a gradual evolution of the land- 
lord of the future from the 49th year old 
peasant proprietor. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer believes that the condi- 
tion of Ireland under the Act of 1881 is 
eminently unsatisfactory, and that dual 
ownership is ruinous to agriculture, 
That is the right hon. Gentleman’s view, 
but it is not evidence on the question. 
The hon. Member for Dover (Mr. Wynd- 
ham) expressed the same view in a more 
rhetorical form, but withequal inaccuracy, 
when he described dual ownership as 
an infelicitous partnership. Now, I live 
‘ in @ province where our agricultural 
prosperity is founded on this cardinal 
feature of dual ownership, and this it 
was that induced Ulster Members to 
vote in favour of the legislation of 1881. 
On the Ulster estates, where the custom 
most nearly approximates to dual owner- 
ship, there the land is best farmed, there 
the tenants are in the most prosperous 
condition, and there the rents are best 
paid—landlord and tenants are equally 
benefited. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer believes that agriculture in 
Ireland and land in Ireland has been 
ruined by dual ownership. All I can say 
is that, so far as I have been able to 
observe the effects of dual ownership 
upon certain estates in the North, 
where the Ulster custom is fully 
developed, it has produced a totally 
opposite result. The tenant under: the 
dual ownership system protected by the 
salient points of the legislation of 1881 
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has farmed his land better, has put mor® 
capital into the development of the land, 
and has kept the land in far better 
condition than it would have been in 
some years ago. Advocate this Bill by 
any arguments you choose, but do not 
advocate it by condemning the system 
of dual ownership. In dealing with 
that subject the Cowper Committee re- 
ported that the grievances to which the 
tenants are liable in insecurity of tenure 
are entirely removed by the provisions 
of the Act of 1881, which gave fixity of 
tenure to every tenant who applied 
for a judicial term. Another salient 
feature of that Act is free sale, and 
throughout a great portion of Ireland 
free sale has been of great benefit to the 
tenant and is largely availed of, while fair 
rents have been fixed in nearly half the 
holdings in Ireland. The cry against dual 
ownership which has been taken advan- 
tage of by the Chancellorof the Exchequer 
is, in my opinion, an absolutely fictitious 
ery. Itisacry raised in Ireland by a 
small body of men who, 10 years ago, 
were the strongest advocates of its 
establishment. They do not object to 
dual ownership because it failed to 
secure the benefits they attributed to it 
in 1879-80, but they are now attributing 
to it certain demerits for the purpose of 
forcing forward compulsory purchase at 
low rents, and that is the real origin of 
the agitation in certain parts of Ulster. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
hoped that Bill would assist landlord 
and tenant, and said that it was 


introduced in the interests of the 
social and economical prosperity 
of Ireland. I understand the 


Chief Secretary said the Bill would 
bolster up the Irish land interest. I 
have endeavoured to understand what 
will be the position of an Irish landlord 
who consents to the full measure of 
the Bill. I find that the “ bolstering-up ” 
process will, in the most favourable view, 
deprive him of at least 55 per cent. of 
his income. The Government stated 
they have the’ interests of Ireland at 
heart, and the Government have an- 
nounced, by its various organs, that it 
does not wish to expatriate the Irish 
landlords ; and the hon. Member for Cork 
has also intimated that it would be de- 
sirable, in the interests of Ireland, that 
the Irish landlords should remain as 
residents in that country. The right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
in 1888, speaking on the Ashbourne Act 
of that year, said he did-not desire to 
see the Irish landlords removed asa body, 
and that, as a class, he saw much in their 
conduct to admire. I am glad to be able 
to quote a favourable opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He has sometimes 
criticised the Irish landlords severely, 
but Ido him the justice to say he has 
never descended to that abuse of Irish 
landlords which sometimes appears in 
the speeches of the hon. Members for 
Derby and Newcastle. What are the 
terms offered by the Government who 
are so anxious to assist Irish tenants and 
landlords in laying the foundations of 
their social and economical prosperity 
in Ireland? They, in effect, say to the 
landlord, though your property be 
worth more than 20 years’ purchase ; 
though your tenant may be prepared to 
buy at 22 or 24 years’ purchase ; though 
you may be anxious to join the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his attempt to 
restore Irish land toa more fertile con- 
dition, you shall not be allowed to 
aid him in this object until you have 
consented to despoil yourself of 
three or four years’ purchase. These 
are the terms proposed in the Bill, and 
they are-terms which, I say, must force 
the Irish landlords either to refuse their 
concurrence in the benefits of the 
measure, or else must lead them to eke 
out their existence in a condition of 
poverty to which the term genteel can- 
not be applied. The Ashbourne Act did 
not err on the side of liberality ; but 
that Act owed its great success to the 
fact that no restrictions were placed on 
the bargain between the landlord and 
tenant provided the security to the 
State for the advance was sufficient. 
The Government in the present Bill 
have attempted to do what is impossible 
with any regard to equity; they have 
attempted to define on a certain fixed 
principle the years upon which purchase 
shall be established. Any set of 
statistics taken from the records of the 
Irish Land Court will show that is 
impossible, I will give the figures from 
January, 1889, to March, 1890, the re- 
sult of the sales in Ulster, Munster, and 
Connaught. In Ulster the average 
rental of the land sold was 9s. 6d. per 
acre, the price paid per acre was £8 12s., 

and the average time of purchase as 
' ‘Mr. Macartney 
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18 years. In Munster it was 14s., £11, 
and 15 years. In Connaught it was 
10s. 2d, £8 6s. and 14 years. The 
excess of valuation over rent aver- 
aged in Ulster, 8d. per acre; 
and of rent over valuation in Munster, 
5s. 2d; and in Connaught, 9d. 
Now, I contend—and Ido not care from 
what point of view you look at it—that 
it is impossible from _ these figures to lay 
down any distinct and clear rule with 
regard to what may be a proper number 
of years’ purchase or the figure at which 
land should be sold generally throughout 
the country, or indeed throughout a 
province, or even a single county. The 
scientific spoliation of Irish land- 
lords commences here, but it does not 
finish here. It is after the vesting order 
has been made that the Irish landlord, 
whose income has been reduced by over 
one-third, is left. to meet in full the 
charges and encumbrances which lie 
against his estate ; and then, if he “ walks 
off with the swag,” as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
says——— 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): No, I did not use that expression. 
*Mr. MACARTNEY: Then I will not 
attribute it to the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but the phrase has been used. If the 
Trish landlord walks off at all, it will be 
lucky if the swag consists of a whole 
skin. I do not know what he will 
do in the future in his native 
country. I cannot conceive any 
other occupation remaining to him 
except that light industry which gave 
employment to Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. [An hor. Member: 
What! Tailoring?] We are told that 
the operation of the Bill is voluntary, 
and therefore no landlord need come 
under the injurious features I have 
mentioned. Yes, it is voluntary if it is 
inoperative ; but if it becomes operative, 
it ceases to be voluntary: that is 
admitted by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone. The Act, then, becomes compul- 
sory with all the worst features of com- 
pulsion about it. Just a word or two 
about the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham. He came forward with a sug- 


gested Amendment and a concession,. 


and I am bound to say the acceptance of 
the Amendment and the concession 
would be fatal to the Bill and much the 
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worse for Ireland. He has suggested 
that the Bill should be confined to 
tenants whose valuations do not exceed 
£50. But to exclude from the Bill 
tenants over £50 valuation would be to 
fly directly in the face of the Report of 
the Cowper Commission, which went out 
of its way to specify these as the best 
subject for conversion into peasant pro- 
prietors. Then the concession of the 
right hon. Gentleman is to hand over to 
future County Councils the power of 
veto upon all transactions. Now, I have 
always advocated the establishment of 
Local Government in Ireland. I did 
so years ago in this House, but I am 
bound to say that to hand over to County 
Councils—I do not care in what part of 
Ireland—the difficult, delicate, and ex- 
citing topics connected with the transfer 
of land would be not only to destroy all 
chance of the successful operations of 
the Bill, but would also be fatally 
injurious to all chance of the County 
Councils being useful for any local 
administrative purpose. The right hon. 
Gentleman came down to the House in a 
spirit of concession and sacrifices. I 
have no objection to his sacrifices. I 
have no objection to his widening his 
phylacteries ; but why does he not apply 
the principle of the Merchandiss Marks 
Act, and if he wishes to make sacrifices, 
let him do so at the expense of his own 
constituencies, and not at the expense 
svlely of Irish landlords? The Govern- 
ment desires that the landlords should 
remain in the country. But it is neces- 
sary, if they are to do so, that terms 
should be offered to them that will 
enable them to remain with advantage 
to the country. But what is the result of 
this Bill? The terms youoffer the landlords 
are, I will not say ruinous, but such as 


will render it impossible for all land- 


lords with incomes under £5,000 a year 
to remain with any advantage to public 
institutions, or to assist in carrying out 
that era of social prosperity to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer looks for- 
ward in the future. Individual land- 
lords may be forced to- sell whether the 
terms are equitable or not; you will 
then have driven them from the 
country and established in a 
limited number of farms, a limited 
number of occupying proprietors ; 
you will have ruined the Church of 
Ireland ; you will have driven out of the 
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country a large number of gentlemen 
who in every district have done their 
best to promote local industries 
and local prosperity, and, after all, 
your Bill will not be. a final 
settlement of ‘the land question. You 
will have done this at the expense 
of every class in Ireland. You have 
made no provision in the Bill for the 
labourers upon whom, in a great 
measure, the prosperity of the country 
must depend. There is no attempt to 
secure for them the overflow of the 
benefits that are to be heaped upon the 
tenant farmers; the only clause that has 
any reference to this class is an absolute 
delusion, and can be of no material 
advantage to the Irish labourers. 
For this reason, if for no other, I 
cannot support the Bill. Undoubtedly, 
it is a measure which has been intro- 
duced with the best intentions; but 
as it utterly fails to exlibit any 
equitable regard, such as might reason- 
ably have been expected, for the interests 
it proposes to benefit, I cannot go into 
the Lobby in support of the Bill. 
8.0. 

630.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.): The speech of the hon. Member 
for South Antrim (Mr. Macartney) to 
which the House has just listened was 
one not only of marked ability, but of 
great significance. Speaking .as he did 
on the part of the landlords of Ireland, 
his concurrent testimony with that of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
who spoke in the name of the tenants of 
Ireland against the Bill, is a remarkable 
and interesting fact. I hope that any 
right hon. Gentleman who may rise from 
the Government Bench will not tell us 
that the opposition of the hon. Member 
for South Antrim to the Bill is 
neutralised by the fact that the measure 
is also opposed on the part of the 
tenants ; but I hope that he will take the 
view which, at all events, other people 
will take—that that combined opposition 
is sufficient to destroy the Bill. I do 
not rise to address the House on the 
details of the Bill as affecting Ireland. 
That is a subject which is much better 
left in the hands of persons more familiar 
with the details of the Irish land 
question than I am, I wish to say a 
few words from the point of view of a 
Representative of the British taxpayer ; 
and I feel confident that in uttering 
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these views I am not speaking for 
myself alone, but that the views are 
shared by a very large number of English 
Members; and the strength of the 
opinion I express is not to be measured 
by number of speeches which have been 
made in the Debate, but by the test we 
hope to be able to subject our opinions 
to, namely, the test of a vote. Ido not 
ask the House to accept the principle 
that under no circumstances and under 
no conditions is it justifiable to use the 
credit of the State. It is not necessary 
for my purpose to take up so extreme 
a position; but I shall sufficiently prove 
the point to which I wish to draw atten- 
tion if I show that all the good objects 
which can be obtained by the Land Pur- 
chase Bill could be obtained without it, 
and that all the advantages which can 
possibly be obtained by peasant pro- 
prietorship in the remote future may be 
equally or even better obtained by the 
measures applicable to the tenure of 
land in Ireland. It is not sufficient to 
say that the House is asked to vote a 
sum of £33,000,000. It is obvious that 
the advance from the State cannot end 
there. If this measure of land purchase 
succeeds—if the money is taken up— 
we shall still have from three-fourths 
tofour-fifths of the land of Ireland to be 
dealt with, and in respect of which Parlia- 
ment will be asked for additional 
money—— , 


(8.36.) Notice taken, that 40 Mem- 
bers were not present; House counted, 
and 40 Members being found present, 


Mr. HUNTER: The sum of £30,000,000 
proposed by the Bill is not nearly suffi- 
cient for the purposes of a land pur- 
chase scheme in Ireland. It will neces- 
sarily follow that if the scheme is 
successful it will place one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the land of Ireland in the 
possession of the tenantry ; and when 
that is accomplished, this House must be 
prepared to carry out the scheme of 
purchase to a much fuller extent. 
Although, nominally, the question before 
the House is a matter of £30,000,000, 
the real effect of the scheme will involve 
no less a sum than £150,000,000. It 
is not to be denied that this is a serious 
use to make of the credit of the State. It 
is no doubt avery attractive scheme that 
either Irish tenants or other persons 
should—by use of a sort of magic wand, 

Mr, Hunter 
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by paying less money than they are now 
paying—become enormously richer ; but 
I wish to point out that the credit of the 
State is destroyed by the very use of it in 
this case. The more we draw from the 
credit of the State the less remains for 
future use. The effect of this scheme of 
land purchase will not be as limited 
as hon. Gentlemen opposite seem to 
imagine. The effect will most certainly 
spread to England and Scotland, so that 
it may be taken for granted that the 
Government are embarking on a gigantic 
scheme of land speculation. This scheme 
will not only extend over one year or two 
years, but over the very extensive period 
of more than halfa century. Now, if the 
House accepts the principle of this Bill 
creating a peasant propriétary for Ireland 
at the expense of the credit of the State, 
it will be found impossible to deny 


| similar advantages to the tenant farmers 


of England and Scotland. I received a 
very clear lesson on this subject at the 
time of the General Election. I think 
my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the other Division of the City 
of Aberdeen will agree with me that 
there was no more unpopular measure 
in that constituency than the Land 
Purchase Act of 1886. But when 
I went to meetings in the County of 
Aberdeen I found a very different state 
of feeling existed. I found that my hon. 
Friend, who is now Member for East 
Aberdeenshire, appealed to the electors 
mainly on the ground of the Land 
Purchase Bill, and pointed out what a 
beautiful Act it was. If we pass a 
measure of this kind for Ireland we 
must also be prepared to grant an ex- 
tensive measure of land purchase to 
England and Scotland. What reason 
could be suggested against this? I 
know of no reason why the farmers of 
Scotland should not have the same rights 


‘against the Exchequer as the farmers of 


Ireland. The only reason that can be 
assigned for the special treatment of 
Ireland is that they are killing the calf 
for the prodigal son. That is a very 
dangerous argument to use. We find in 
Scotland that no remedy could be given 
for the crofters until they had taken a 
leaf out of the Irish book and exhibited 
disregard for order. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
tells us that if there were an atom of 
risk to the British taxpayer he would 
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not support the Bill. He seemed to be 
thinking of the risk that attaches to 
repudiation by the tenants, but there is 
also the risk of a future fall of value in 
the land of Ireland. It is impossible for 
anyone to say that that is not a contin- 
gency that may occur. How can the 
most prudent or the most experienced 
man venture to predict what will be the 
range of prices for 49 years and what 
will be the rents payable? Let us put 
ourselves back in the year 1840. Suppose 
in that year you had asked the most ex- 
perienced agriculturalist in England to 
give you a sketch of the probable history 
of agriculture between the years 1840 
and 1890, and to tell you the prices that 
would be received and the rents that 
would be paid. What an extraordinary 
prophecy he would have made! It would 
have been impossible for anyone to give 
a sketch, even approximating to the true 
state of the case. There, then, is an 
element of risk that must attach to all 
land purchase schemes. Before 49 years 
have elapsed, there may be such a change 
in the relative position of tillage farms 
and pasture farms as to entirely destroy 
the whole basis of calculation. Another 
objection is that you are converting that 
which is now rent into Consols. What 
is the result of that from an economic 
point of view? In the first place, of 
course, it necessarily involves absentee- 
ism. But, in the second place, to those 
of us who look forward to a Home Rule 
Parliament, it presents itself under a 
much more serious aspect, because by 
turning rent into Consols you are de- 
priving the future Legislative Assembly 
of Ireland of a sum approximating 
£10,000,000 a year, and that the most 
solid and certain part of the income of 
Ireland. That, to my mind, from a 
political point, is a circumstance not free 
from danger. The danger is less in the 
case of local rates, but it is a serious 
element in the financial calculations of 
Ireland, evenifitdoes not have Home Rule, 
that you are taking away from all future 
taxation the power of rating thatenormous 
amount of property. We have once more 
before us the old historical argument 
that in the past we in this country have 
done great injustice to the Irish tenants, 
and that we owe them some recompense. 
I admit the historical fact, but I deny 
that the course we ought to take is the 
course of handing over money to buy 
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out the Irish landlords and relieve them of 
their bad bargains. All we owe to Ire- 
land is justice. We owe it to the Irish 
tenants to protect them against unreason- 
able and excessive rents. When we 
have done that, we have done all that the 
obligatious of the past can possibly im- 
pose upon us. We have heard, and 
very properly, a good deal about repudia- 
tion by the Irish tenants, but there 
is another repudiation which must 
not be left ont of view, and that 
is the repudiation of the British 
taxpayer. Not very long ago I read 
in an article by Lord Derby a state- 
ment that, in his opinion, the time was 
not far distant when the National Debt 
of all nations of Europe would be in 
peril of repudiation. Lord Derby is 
known as a very sharp and keen 
man of business, and, looking with his 
placid gaze upon the future National 
Funds of Europe, he expresses that 
opinion, But observe the grounds of 
repudiation in this case. You are im- 
posing this liability upon the taxpayers 
of Great Britain, not in accordance with 
their wishes or their mandate, but in 
express defiance of the mandate you 
received at the General Election. You 
have broken your trust. [“No,no!”] I 
do not say all, but the great majority of 
Members opposite obtained their seats 
in this House by declaring against the 
policy of pledging the credit of the 
British taxpayer to buy out the Irish 
landiords. When these gentlemen go 
back to their constituents what answer 
will they have when they are addressed 
by their constituents in these words, 
“ False trustee, where are my millions?” 
If there is one thing more calculated 
than another go impair national credit 
and lead to repudiation, it is so gross and 
flagrant an instance of repudiation of 
your principles by yourselves. I 
wish to say one word with regard to the 
immense significance of the position 
taken up by the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). He puts forward his 
plan as an alternative scheme to that of 
the Government. The scheme of the 
Government is to make one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the tenants into occupying 
owners, and to leave the rest where they 
are. The plan of the hon. Member for 
Cork is to have no occupying owners 
at the expense of the State, but to giv. 
all the tenants occupying ownership at 
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reduced rents. In other words, the hon. 
Member has abandoned the pernicious 
doctrine of peasant proprietorship at the 
expense of the State, and I hail with 
delight the fact that he has done so. 
It is astonishing, after the experience 
we have had of the Land Act of 1881, 
that there should be any persons in this 
House who can imagine that the fixing 
of rents for a long period of time will be 
a solution of the Irish difficulty. By the 
Act of 1881 the rents were fixed, and 
before five years were over it was found 
that those rents could not be paid. 
What ground is there for supposing 
that the sums fixed under this Bill 
will 50 years hence be more easy to 
pay than those fixed under the Act of 
1881? I heard with great gratification 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
South Antrim (Mr. Macartney) on the 
subject of what is erroneously described 
as “dual ownership.” The words arean 
absurdity—a contradiction in terms. 
Joint ownership you can have, but you 
cannot have two hostile owners of the 
same property. The Act of 1881 did not 
create dual ownership. It reduced the 
landlord to the position of an annuitant 
with a charge which he could enforce on 
the land. He became nothing more or 
less than a rent-charger. The tenant was 
made, to all intents and purposes, an 
occupying owner for ever, with the 
power of free sale, and he was not to be 
charged more than a fair rent. I say 
that for agricultural purposes a perpetual 
tenure is superior to an ownership in 
fee simple, and that the status created 
by the Land Act of 1881 is for agricul- 
tural purposes a superior and better 
tenure than that now proposed. It 
has always been contertled that the 
system prevailing in England and 
Scotland has this great advantage over 
the system of peasant proprietorship— 
thatthe former is able to employ the whole 
of his capital for farming purposes, the 
landlord providing what may be called the 
dead capital, which cannot possibly bear 
a high interest. We know that the 
profit on a farmer’s capital must always 
be in excess of the profit on the land- 
lord’s capital to the extent of two or 
three times, or even a little more. For 
the purpose of illustration, let me take 
the case of a farmer with £300 and the 
choice of taking land on asecured tenure 
or buying. It is demonstrable that it is 
Mr. Hunter 
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more to his interest to become a tenant 
than alandlord. Suppose he buys land 
at £20 an acre. For £200 he will get 
10 acres, and the remaining £100 would 
just be sufficient to work the farm. 
Assuming that the farming interest is 
only twice the interest of the landlord’s 
capital, he would then have £10 
interest on his £200, and £10 on his 
farming capital, making £20 a year 
altogether. If, however, he could rent 
30 acres at £200, he would make a profit 
of £30. We know perfectly well that 
in countries where peasant proprietors 
have come into existence their land is 
often heavily mortgaged. The perpetual 
tenure has this advantage, that though 
it is in the nature of a dual mortgage it 
is a mortgage which cannot be called in. 
Tenure for tenure, therefore, peasant 
proprietorship is a mistake, and per- 
petual tenure is the more profitable. 
When I hear what is called daal owner- 
ship exposed to ridicule, 1 ask myself 
whether the Chief Secretary ever heard 
of a place called India. Throughout the 
whole -of India, with the exception of 
Bengal, what is called dual ownership 
has been for centuries a universal 
tenure. Everywhere the ryot, or 
tenant, is much in the same position 
as the Irish tenant under the Act of 1881. 
He has security of tenure; he occupies 
his property in permanence ; he can sell 
his interest to the landlord, and he is 
subject to a fair rent, or rather to a fixed 
rent revisable once in a period of years. 
The principle on which rent is revised is 
that nothing shall be added on account 
of the tenant’s improvements, and what- 
ever additional value has accrued in 
consequence of those improvements is 
the secured property of the tenant. It 
is also true as a general proposition that 
from 2,500 years ago down to the present 
time a large portion of the soil of India 
has been farmed—where free men are 
concerned—on the principle of the per- 
petual tenure. In some cases. these 
tenures have remained till the present 
day ; but of course in the majority of 
instances, owing to the change in the 
value of money, the rent has become so 
small that it has ultimately been trans- 
formed into quit-rent and disappeared. 
Therefore, the notion that this perpetual 
tenure is an invention of recent date 
or is not warranted by experience is 
entirely erroneous. Let me now say a 
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As that the Irish Parliament would begin 


word on one other question. 
against the policy of the Government I 
set up the policy of the Land Act of 
1881. The failure of that Act was only 
partial, but to some extent undoubtedly 
it was.a great failure. The cause of the 
failure was the sudden collapse of prices 
in 1886. The Act failed, in the first 
place, because the Healy Clause was 
emasculated, and because the Courts of 
Law succeeded in drawing a coach 
and six through it. It was alsoa failure 
because it had hardly come into opera- 
tion when a Committee of the Lords was 
appointed,and the persons who were going 
to administer it were subjected to a 
searching cross-examination. The result 
was that fair rents were never fixed in 
Ireland. A fair rent is one in which the 
improvements made or inherited by the 
tenant are given to the tenant, and the in- 
terest of the landlord is given to the land 
lord. That was the principle of the Healy 
clause, which, if it had been left alone, 
would have given distinct guidance to the 
Commissioners. Having no such guidance, 
what the Commissioners did was to re- 
duce rents in cases where they were so 
high that they could not be paid and, to 
fix them at such a point that under the 
existing circumstances the tenants could 
pay them. Instead of establishing fair 
rents, they established only modified 
rack-rents. That error was made ir- 
remediable by the unfortunate 15 years 
clause. Tothese causes alone was due 
the failure of the Land Act of 1881. In 
my opinion, if the Government will act 
wisely, they will abandon all these non- 
sensical notions of converting the Irish 
tenants int» peasant proprietors at the 
expense of the British workman, and 
will revise the Land Act of 1881, so that 
fair rents on sound and true principles 
can be established. If they take this 
course, the Irish difficulty will completely 
disappear. I was opposed to the prin- 
ciples and tosome of the details of the 
Act of 1886, but I must candidly own 
that there were circumstances in 
1886 which gave a justification 
for the introduction of a Purchase Act— 
circumstances which are now entirely 
wanting. At that time the failure of 
the Act of 1881 had become apparent. 
The Government proposed to hand Ire- 
land over to the control of an Irish 
Parliament. Two evils had to be guarded 
against. First of all it was to be feared 
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its work under great difficulties if the 
first subject they had to deal with was 
the fiery and thorny subject of landlord 
and tenant. On the other hand it was 
feared by some that, owing to the exas- 
peration of feeling which many long 
years of controversy had excited, an 
Irish Legislative Assembly might do less 
than justice to the Irish landlords. But 
at the present moment these difficulties 
do not exist. The Government suppose 
that they will continue to govern Ire- 
land, and the Irish landlords, therefore, 
have nothing to fear. You hold them in 
the hollow of your hand, and can see 
that justice is done to them. I cannot 
understand what has influenced the 
Government to raise this question, which 
divides everybody and unites no one, 
unless it be the case that coercion is a 
failure. The object of coercion is to 
collect rents. We are told that now 
everyone pays his rent, and peace 
and prosperity reigns in Ireland. 
Under these circumstances it is 
absurd to bring in this Bill It 
must be remembered, also, that the Land 
Bill of 1886 had the hearty concurrence 
and support of the Irish people and the 
Irish Members. You are proposing to 
advance British money to people who, 
instead of thanking you for the gift, 
threaten you with repudiation. Again, 
the Bill of 1886 applied to the whole 
country, while this measure applies to 
only a portion of it. Under this Bill 
the English Government is a landlord or 
mortgagee ; under the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian an Irish Government would 
have: been the landlord or mortgagee. 
The guarantees are uncertain in this 
Bill, and are really based upon the 
principle of downright dishonesty. You 
take funds which do not belong to you, 
and say, “ We shall hold these funds as 
security for certain persons’ debts.” It 
comes to this, that, without the consent 
of A, B, C, and D, you put down their 
names as sureties to a Bill which is due © 
by E and F. Anything more utterly 
inconsistent with the most elementary 
notion of property or honesty it is im- 
possible to conceive. How can you 
expect the people of Ireland to have any 
respect for a Bill which, in its funda- 
mental clause, is based on a principle 
which I can only describe as petty 
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larceny. Having opposed the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, I am not likely to give 
any support to a Bill which, in every 
particular, compares disadvantageously 
with the Bill of 1886. 

(9.15.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS 
(Birmingham, Bordesley): The hon. 
Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) is 
against the principle of land purchase 
under any circumstances, but I under- 
stand him to express approval of the 
suggestions of the hon. Member for 
Cork. But the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Cork involved State 
liability. 

Mr. HUNTER: I expressed no appro- 
bation of that part of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s scheme. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Then I 
misunderstood the hon. Member. He 
states that the Act of 1881 very properly 
reduced the landlord to the condition of 
a rent charger, but I should like to ask 
him whether, after having settled the 
rent-charge of an Irish landlord, let us 
say of £50 a year, he would secure to 
that landlord the receipt of the rent? 
Let us take the Ponsonby district. The 
question there is not one of high or low 
rent, but one of no rent at all, because 
in nearly every case there is from three 
to seven years’ rent owing. Does the 
hon. Member agree that in a case where 
no rent-charge has been paid for three 
or seven years the State is to step in 
to secure the landlord or possessor of the 
rent-charge, or does he consider that the 
State is not to exercise any power or 
influence at all? If the State is to pro- 
tect the rent charger, there is no protec- 
tion but eviction. Certainly the hon. 
Member occupies the only legitimate 
position of opposition to this Bill. The 
proposals contained in the Bill have been 
criticised, and suggestions as to the pur- 
chase of land have been made, but there 
has been no real opposition offered to 
the Bill. While the oppcsition to the 
principle of purchase is an intelligible 
one, it applies to Great Britain as well 
as toIreland. The hon. Member has said 
that, in 1886, the mandate of the British 
constituencies was against the purchase 
of Irish land at the risk of 
British credit. I contend it was 
nothing of the kind I took a 
very active part in the elections 
of 1886, but I am far from being opposed 
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to creating a peasant proprietary through 
British credit. Indeed that is what I 
have advocated all my life. I opposed 
the Bill of 1886 not on that ground, but 
because it was of a compulsory character. 
The tenant was compelled to buy his 
holding at a price dictated by the land- 
lord, and the State was compelled to 
supply the money for the transaction. 
Then we had to face a possible liability 
not of £50,000,000, but of nearly 
£200,000,000. If the tenant had been 
compelled to buy at 20 years purchase, 
undoubtedly all the dangers would have 
arisen which the hon. Member fears under 
this Bill, for, within 12 months of the 
rejection of the Bill, every Member on 
the Front Opposition Bench declared 
that the 20 years purchase would have 
been based on rents 30 per cent. too 
high. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Morley) said that. the rents were 
50 per cent. too high. Therefore, if the 
Bill of 1886 had passed, the tenants 
would have been required to buy against 
their will instalments based on rents 
which, 12 months later, were declared to 
be from 30 to 50 per cent. too high. 
But then we were told by hon. Members 
who voted for the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
that even under those circumstances 
there would be no risk to the British 
taxpayer. Then, an Irish Parliament 
was to be created, with a separate Execu- 
tive, and the administration of law and 
everything else to be placed in its hands. 
That Parliament might fairly have said, 
“We were not consulted about this 
liability ; we were not in existence as a 
Parliament ; indeed, while the Bill was 
passing through the English Parliament, 
the Irish Members protested that the 
rents were too high.” You may rely 
upon it that that protest would have 
been taken advantage of if at any subse- 
quent date the excessive instalments 
were brought in question. The tenant 
might have said, ‘I was not a party to 
the purchase; the landlord wished to 
sell, and I was compelled to buy at these 
exorbitant terms.” Under the present 
Bill, however, the tenants’ assent is 
necessary before the transaction can be 
carried out. When a man enters intoa 
contract without any legal compulsion it 
is very difficult for him to find a reason 
for repudiation. But the objections I 
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Lave stated were not the main objections 
to the Bill of 1886. The question 
of the principle of State aid was not 
brought before the constituencies when 
they condemned the Bill. The con- 
stituencies saw that, while a tremendous 
liability, with insufficient security, was 
to be undertaken, the Legislative Union 
was to be destroyed, and Ireland was to 
be turned into a colony or a tribute- 
paying province. No doubt, the Pur- 
chase Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian was in- 
tended as a bribe to the landlords of 
Ireland, and I think it is greatly to their 
credit they did not accept it. I agreed with 
the promoters of the Bill of 1886 that if 
the landlords were to be put outside the 
protection of the Imperial Parliament 
the Bill was a necessity. I agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian that the Land Bill 
could not be separated from the Home 
Rule Bill ; the two Bills are indissolubly 
bound up with one another. The 
mandate of the constituencies was in no 
way against the principle of purchase 
at the risk cf British credit, but it was 
against the whole business. Much has 
been said concerning the securities under 
this Bill. Even supposing that any 
reasonable risk were contained in this 
Bill I would nevertheless vote for it, 
because I consider we owe a heavy 
debt to Ireland for ill-treatment and 
miszovernment in the past. But I main- 
tain that there is no risk. The first 
security for the advances is to be found 
in the honesty of the Irish people; and 
it is curious to find the so-called friends 
of Ireland putting forward, not only the 
possibility, but the probability of whole- 
sale resudiation. The opponents of these 
hon. Members bring no such charge, 
which is a slander on the Irish Nation. 
Go back as long as you like and you will 
not find any people who have been as 
good rent; payers as the Irish. 
They paid their rents when they were 
iniquitous and high, and how, then, can 
we suppose they will repudiate their 
obligations when they are reasonable and 
fair, Take, also, all the purchases under 
various Acts. There has been no re- 
pudiation there, though there have been 
great incentives held out to repudiate. 
Cries of “No.”| Well, when I hear 
on. Members say, as was said to-night, 
that they have paid because they were 
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advised to pay, then 1 may take the con- 
verse and assume that if they had been 
advised not to pay they would have re- 
fused to pay. But I believe that in teach- 
ing repudiation hon. Members would 
fail. Was not the “ no-rent” manifesto 
an attempt to prevent payment of rent, 
and did it not fail? There are, I know, 
certain corners in Ireland, for instance 
on the Ponsonby estate, where the 
people followed advice which no man 
with the elementary feeling and know- 
ledge of common honesty ought to have 
given. The result of taking that advice 
has been that some 200 tenants have 
been persuaded to their ruin, and 
if the Plan of Campaign needed its 
death-blow that would be found in the 
result of the advice given to the 
Ponsonby tenants. We have, I say, no 
right to make use as an argument of a 
charge against a nation of wholesale 
repudiation. Strange it was to find the 
occupants of the Front Opposition Bench 
receiving this intention of repudiation 
with something like a cheer. They 
seem to have changed the political cha- 
racter of this side of the House, but I 
believe the political character of the 
people of England remains unchanged, and 
[ am sure they will receive these threats 
of repudiation with regret. The first 
security then, I say, and that I think 
sufficient, is the honesty of the people of 
Ireland in the position in which the Bill 
seeks to put them. There are several 
other securities, but it will suffice 
to name one. The proposition in the 
Bill is that the sums retained by the 
Executive are, in capitalised value, to be 
equal to £33,000,000. Well, surely that is 
the highest form of security, cash in hand 4 
I am not now speaking of the argument 
whether we ought to use this security or 
not, but, gua security, I do not know that 
you could have a better. The security 
is alsolute, because, as was said by the 
Chief Secretary, if you receive £100 from 
an esta’e and pay it all back in contribu- 
tions towards local purposes, then, if your 
tenants pay you, say only £90, you can 
easily recoup yourself by taking £10 off 
your local contributions. This is apart 
trom the question whether it is right or 
wrong to retain the subventions, but as 
security their value cannot be questioned. 
{hat being so, let us get rid of all this 
talk about risk to the British taxpayer, 
for there is no risk when we have in our 
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hands control of an amount equal to the 
amount of the advances. I hope it may 
never’ be that we may have to avail 
ourselves of this security, and Ido not 
believe we ever shall, but, having this 
security, I’ say there cannot by any 
possibility be any loss to the British 
taxpayer, even though the Irish.people 
should have the dishonesty, which I 
believe them incapable of, to repudiate 
their obligations. I was very much sur- 
prised to hear the hon. Member 
for Belfast say that the estimate of 
£30,000,000 would probabiy grow to 
£70,000,000. By some extraordinary 
calculation the hon. Gentleman arrived at 
this result, but [ should have thought 
the elementary principle in the Bi'l is 
clear, providing that this sum shall not be 
exceeded, though it may be re-advanced 
as soon as it comes in. You might as 
well say that if you over-draw at your 
bank to the extent of £500, and, subse- 
quently, having reduced it to £400, you 
again over-draw to £500, that you are 
increasing your liabilities. It is clear 
the British taxpayers will be liable to the 
extent of £33,000,000, and no more. I 
confess any doubts that have been raised 
in reference to this proposal are equally 
applicable to the proposal of the hen. 
Member for Cork. What the effect of 
the proposal of the hon, Member might 
be as a supplement to the Bill I do not 
now enter into, but, as an alternative, it 
has all the doubtful features that can be 
urged against the Government Bill, while 
it leaves every other difficulty connected 
with the system of tenure untouched. It 
leaves. the basis and material for re- 
newed agitation ; it cannot leave such a 
satisfactory position as that in which a 
man is his own landlord. I do not see 
how any one can oppose the principle 
of the Bill unless he is an 
opponent of the principle of State pur- 
chase altogether. But go to any con- 
stituency in England, and put the 
question whether they are in favour of 
this principle of State assisted purchase 
as applied to England, and you will find 
a large preporderance of opinion in the 
affirmative. They know that only by 
such means can you prevent the migra- 
tion from the rural districts into the 


towns, and the swamping of the labour | 


market. They know that the only | 

means to do this is by giving the people , 

a career upon the land, and that this can 
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only be brought’ about by the «use ‘of 


State credit. Nearly: every ‘nation’ in 


Europe has had to have recourse to: this 
process, some for economic, some ‘for 
social, and some for political reasons, and 
nearly all of them have seen the 
results that flow from it. If the adviee 
of our lamented Friend, John Bright, 
20 years ago, had been taken and carried 
out we should not have had the diffi- 
culties in Ireland we. now have: ‘to 
encounter. One good result of this 
policy will be the creation in Ireland of # 
middle class which does not exist there 
now, a Class conservative in the best 
sense of the term and of enormous usé 
to the country. I quite agree that the 
question of sub-letting must. be carefully 
considered ; we must be sure we are not 
creating a new set of landlords. Mort- 
gage, too, is a danger to small properties 
which we must guard against; experience 
on the Continent shows us the danger. 
But I will not detain the House now on 
these matters. I wish hon. Members to 
recognise the social and economic effects 
that have resulted on the Continent 
from the adoption of proposals similar to 
these. In Prussia, at the beginning of 
this century, a complicated form of dual 
ownership existed, and with it discon- 
tent, disloyalty, and disorder. The whole 
country was in such an unsatisfactory 
state that the Government took the 
matter in hand and initiated legislation, 
converting tenants into owners by the 
use of State credit. By the operation of 
that legislation the people became stable, 
loyal, and contented; and those who 
have followed the history of this legisla~ 
tion know that although the landlord class 
opposed this legislation for reasons not 
difficult to understand, they have since 
fully recognised the advantage it has 
been to the country. It did not come 
about suddenly, it extended over years; 
this legislation associated with the namies 
of Stein and Hardenberg. Itis said that, 
this legislation consolidated Germany and 
that it won the battle of Sadowa, and: 
carried Germany through the war with 
France. It may be so; it laid the founda- 
tion, it created the material. I trust that 
the Government will persevere with the 
Bill. I do not believe that, much as they 
value the attempt they are now making 
to deal with the land question in Iteland, 
the Government are able to estimate the 
enormous advantages for good it will 
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confer on the country. I believe that 


in connection with the other measures | 


which the Government are to bring 
forward this measure will go a long way 
to remove discontent in Ireland, so: far 
at least, as it affects the agrarian diffi- 
culty, on which the desire for Home 
Rule is based and through which it finds 
expression. The Government can pride 
themselves on the fact that they have, at 
least, made one real attempt, which I 
believe will be successful, to solve this 
great traditional problem of the land 
question in Ireland, upon which so many 
other difficulties hang. 

*(9.45.) Mr. W. A. MACDONALD 
(Queen’s Co., Ossory): It is impossible 
not to be struck with the difference 
in the manner in which this Debate is 
conducted from that of a Scotch Debate 
on an equally important subject. Ona 
question of Scotch Local Government, for 
instance, the Debate is almost entirely 
confined to Scotch Members, and is pro- 
longed until any Scotch Member who 
desires to do so has expressed his opinion. 
But here, on a question of intense in- 
terest to our country, we, the Irish 
Members, or at least the great majority 
of us, get no opportunity of express- 
ing our views. I do sot com- 
plain of English and Scotch Members 
taking part in the Debate, but, at least, 
I think the time of the Debate should be 
extended to allow of. Irish Members 
taking part also. On Tuesday the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket), 
in his graceful speech, went very far 
a-field in defence of the Irish landlords, 
even going back to the great famine 
year of 1847. He quoted a passage 
from Mr. A. M. Sullivan’s Mew 
Ireland defending the landlords from 
the charge of having done nothing to 
assist the famine-stricken people. But 
this is not the charge which the most 
intelligent veaders of history have 
brought against the landlords. That 
charge is not that they neglected the 
people when the famine came, but that 
they had so raised rents and cut down 
wages that the great mass of the people 
had nothing to live on but one article of 
food, and when that failed, ruin and 
destitution came. My hon. Friend the 
Member for.Cork in opposing this Bill 
has been accused by certain sections of 
the. Press of inconsistency, because 
formerly the National League supported 
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the idea of peasant. proprietorship, but 
if he and we, who intend to vote against 
this Bill, needed a justification for the 
course we mean to take we might find 
itin the speeches of supporters of the 
Chief Secretary. The hon.: Member for 
Dover, who writes the Chief Secretary's 
letters, in what was, upon the whole, a 
conciliatory speech, said that if we 
believed that the government of Ireland 
would be soon in our hands, we were 
justified in opposing the Bill. The hon. 
Member thought that. an extremely 
improbable contingency, but we think 
it probable, and so thinking are justified 
in the eyes of the hon. Member. . Again, 
the: hon, Baronet who sits for North- 
West Sussex has:said that he is not:in love 
with the Bill, and that he would: not 
vote for it if he did not believe it 
would be a final settlement. But does 
anybody believe this is a final settlement? 
It affects only one-fourth of the tenantry 
in the country, and the result will be 
that assuming the plan to work demands 
will. be preferred by the remaining 
three-fourths for: an extension of the 
principle of purchase. I am absolutely 
opposed to the use of one single penny 
of English credit or the payment of 
one penny of Irish money in buying 
out the Irish landlords. In former years 
John Stuart Mill wrote enthusiastically 
on the advantages of a peasant proprietary, 
but no man of equal intellectual eminence 
in these days would write in equally 
glowing terms. Mill spoke much of 
the advantages of the system of | 
peasant proprietorship in France, Bel- 
gium, and the Rhenish Provinces 
of Prussia. But since then we have heard 
more of the trials and difficulties of these 
poor owners, and how the usurer has got 
among them, and they have had to 
mortgage their little holdings. Other 
ideals, as, for example, land nationalisa- 
tion, have been put before the popular 
imagination, both in England and 
Ireland, and men care somewhat. less 
than they formerly did for the ideal 
of a peasint proprietary. Again, the 
Land Bill of 1881, by the means of that 
which was described by its author as its 
one radical principle, the principle: of 
valued rents, has done much in Ireland 
to weaken the demand for a peasant 
proprictary ; and if the Healy clause had 
been worked as the Member for Mid 
Lothian intended, that demand would now 
3Z 2 Hoa. 
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scarcely be heard at all. Furthermore, 
it is now fully realised that if the prin- 
ciple of buying out the landlords is to be 
carried out it must be done at enormous 
cost. I remember the unprincipled use 
which was made of this fact in the 
Election of 1886. I was in Wales, and I 
read a leaflet issued by the friends of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, which asked :— 
“Do you want to pay more for your tea? 
Do you want to pay more for your’baccy ? Do 
you want to pay more for your beer?” 
Yet here we have the right hon. Gentle- 
“man turning round and offering to 
pledge the credit of the British 
taxpayer to the extent of £33,000,000, 
with the prospect of a great deal 
more money being required. I object 
to the Bill because it is inadequate, 
and because it will not do what it ought 
really to try to do—namely, to tranquil- 
lise the disturbed districts. It is on 
estates where there is no disturbance 
that this Bill, like the Ashbourne Acts, 
will be utilised. There is nothing in it to 
secure that the landlords of estates which 
form centres of disturbance shall sell. 
Who is the nobleman who has taken the 
largest slice of the money advanced 
under the Ashbourne Acts. It is the 
Marquess of Bath, and I am not aware of 
any disturbance having taken place on his 
estate, or of any plan of campaign being 
put in force there. Again, the City 
companies have been selling their 
estates in the North of Ireland—a 
district which is always held up to us as 
a model of quietness and honesty, and a 
district where there is a due observance 
of contracts. Now I come to the pro- 
posals dealing with the congested 
districts, and I can say nothing more 
strongly condemnatory of them than the 
words used by the Daily Express. 
That Government organ has declared in 
reference to the clauses for consolidating 
holdings, and for assisting emigration and 
migration, that the great difficulty is to 
get the people to move, and unless you can 
do that, you cannot put the clauses into 
operation. As to the proposal to supply 
seed potatoes at cost price, including 
carriage and storage, I can already 
fancy the putatoes rotting in the store- 
houses before they reach the people ; 
and there is something pathetic in 
the provision that officials shall be 
sent te the holdings of the tenants 
to see that the potatoes are planted, and 
Mr W. A. Macdonald 
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not eaten. You will have the men of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary engaged 
in the work of spying upon the doings 
of these unfortunate people. As to the 
clauses dealing with the curing of 
fish, I see nothing is said about enabling 
the people first to catch the fish, and the 
recipe of the old cookery book to “ first 
catch yourhare before jugging it,” applies 
in this case. Certainly there is no dis- 
tinct provision for supplying the people 
with nets or boats. I sce that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary is to 
preside over the Board which will deal 
with the congested districts. Thefailure 
of the many Boards of which the right 
hon. Gentleman is at the head ought to 
have been a sufficient warning against 
creating any more Boards; while with 
regard to the extraordinary proposal to 
enable the Board to receive bequests 
and gifts of money in order to carry 
on its work, I can only say I should 
as soon think of presenting a gift to the 
Chief Secretary for the humane and 
Christian spirit in which he has carried 
on the work of coercion during the last 
three years, as I should of giving money 
toa Public Board in Ireland to be used 
fora charitable purpose. And now as to 
the contingent securities. It is said that 
they will never be’ wanted. From the 
paper which the Chief Secretary has 
placed in our hands it will be seen that 
while the capitalised value of the cash 
securities amounts only to £7,000,000, 
the capitalised value of the contingent 
securities amounts to £22,000,000. Why 
do the Government put the contingent 
securities in the Bill if they do not mean 
to use them? Among those contingent 
securities is money given for keeping 
children in industrial schools and money 
given for popular education. Now, 1 
venture to say that the Government will 
not dare, in face of the world, to leave 
Ireland without the money which is 
due to her for these purposes simply 
because certain persons do not meet 
their obligations. We are told by 
the Chief Secretary that the provi- 
sions of the Bill are voluntary. I do 
not believe it in the least. I believe 
that unjust agreements will be forced on 
the tenants by the landlords on pain of 
eviction, and if agreements are made by 
the tenants lest they should be evicted 
there will be a moral leverage for repu- 
diation, the importance of which cannot 
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be over estimated. It has been asserted 
in the Unionist newspapers and on 
Unionist platforms that by ing 
this Bill, Home Rule will be got rid of. 
Any such expectation is a delusion. The 
people are devoted to their leaders, and 
at every public meeting the first resolu- 
tion put demands legislative indepen- 
dence for Ireland. If anything could 
make me hesitate as to the vote I am 
about to give it would be a fear, which I 
trust is groundless, that if this Bill be 
defeated some future English Govern- 
ment will try to deal with the question. 
No settlement by the British Parliament 
can be final. No question of this magni- 
tude can be shut out from the review of 
an Irish Legislature. It has been said 
that the question has been embittered by 
too many memories for it to be left to 
Ireland to solve ; but those who so 
speak do not fully understand the 
geaerous and forgiving character of 
our people: We have no desire to 
get rid of the Irish landlords, for, in 
the future, Ireland will stand in need of 
all men of education, culture, and _posi- 
tion, to do their duty in assisting in the 
government of the country. Because 
I believe this Bill will not provide a 
final settlement of the question, because 
I disapprove of the arrangements which it 
seeks to make for the congested districts, 
and because I am convinced the matter 
can best be dealt with by an Irish Parlia- 
ment, I shall oppose the Second Reading 
of the Bill. 

*(10.20.) THe Marquess or HARTING- 
TON (Lancashire, Rossendale): Sir, in 
rising, as I do, towards the close of this 
long Debats, it is hardly necessary for me 
to say that I do not intend to refer to the 
numerous topics and arguments that 
have been addressed to the House in 
the course of this somewhat discursive 
discussion. I know the House has still 
to be addressed by some Members who 
have possibly a better claim to be heard 
on this subject than I have, and I think 
I shall be discussing the wishes of the 
House, as well as my own inclination, if 
I endeavour to confine myself to two or 
three points, and not attempt to travel 
into a general review of the discussion 
that has already taken place. Of the many 
objections that have been urged to this 
measure, there is, I think, ouly one which, 
if established, would necessarily be fatal 
to the passing of the Second Reading of 
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this Bill—namely, the objection that is 
based on the supposed decision of the 
country at the last General Election. 
It is said that the country then decided 
that no Land Purchase Bill would be 
entertained that either involved any 
risk to the credit of the State or which 
established direct relations between the 
State and individual occupiers. If that 
objection could be established 1 admit 
that during the existence of the present 
Parliament, at least, it would be a conclu- 
sive objection to the Second Reading of 
the present Bill. But Iam not prepared to 
admit that that objection can be made 
good. I fully admit that the judgment 
of the country at the General Election 
was final on two points—first, against 
the establishment in any shape of a 
separate Legislative Body in Ireland, and, 
secondly, against the measure of land 
purchase that was proposed by the 
Government of that day. That admis- 
sion I am prepared to make, but I can- 
not extend it. I am not sure that I am 
prepared to go quite so far as my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. It is quite true that my right 
hon. Friend at the time of the General 
Election devoted a great deal more time 
than I did to the discussion of the Land 
Purchase scheme, while I applied myself 
to the examination and criticism of the 
legislative proposals of the Government 
with regard to Ireland contained in the 
other Bill. It is quite possiblé that my 
right hon. Friend, having, as I have said, 
devoted much more attention than I did 
to the land purchase proposals of the 
Government, may feel himself more 
deep.v committed than I and many of my 
hon. Friends do. Speaking for myself, I 
am not prepared to analyse what was the 
exact effect of the decision of the coun- 
try, save with regard to the two points 
I have mentioned. It is sufficient for 
me to know that the two measures, in 
the form in-which they were presented 
by the late Government, were decisively, 
and, as I think, rightly rejected by the 
constituencies, and I am not prepared to 
admit that any mandate was given by 
the constituencies which could prevent 
this House from dealing with either of 
those subjects on principles different 
from, and in some respects opposed to, 
those on which the late Government pro- 
posed todeal with them. I deny that 
the objections, which we successfully 
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urged against the Land Purchase 
Theasure, were based either upon’ the 
proposal to pledge public credit for the 
purpose of increasing the number of 
occupying owners in Ireland or upon the 
inexpediency of establishing direct 
relations between the State and the 
purchasing tenants. The objections 
were founded mainly, if not entirely, 
on the nature of the security which the 
measure provided, for the security 
depended on the willingness of an Irish 
Government, not then in existence, 
to discharge their liabilities. It 
depended on the willingness of an 
Trish’ Parliament, hereafter to. be 
created, to pledge the resources of Ireland 
for the re-payment of loans contracted 
without the consent of an existing Irish 
Legislature. I am quite aware that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian corsiders that:he provided 
the most complete security for any Joan 
which’ the British Exchequer might be 
called ‘upon to make when he placed that 
security on the Irish national resources, 
but we held, and still hold, that by the 
arrangement the right hon. Gentleman 
raised international and political ques- 
tions between the two countries which 
might endanger their amicable relations, 
and certainly did endanger the stability 
of the security on which the loans were 
to be advanced. We pointed out that 
the arrangement: involved the collection 
of the faslatmonts from the purchasing 
by agents of an Irish Government, 
entirely dependent on Trish public 
Opinion, and that, in the event of 
the tenants being unable or unwilling to 
pay, the Irish Government would have 
thrown upon it the duty of imposing 
taxation in order to make good the 
default of the purchasing tenants. We 
argued that it would be easy for an 
Trish Opposition ‘to protest against the 
éngagements ent2red into in the name of 
the Irish nation. We argued that the 
question of repudiation of this‘ debt, 
contracted without the knowledge of the 
Irish Parliament—before, indeed, that 
Parliament ‘was called into existence— 
would be the most popular subject which 
an Irish Opposition could take up; and 
we pointed out that, in the event of 
that opposition being successful, there 
would have been no resource open to the 
Imperial Government of securing the 
Repayment of those instalments, and 
‘The Marquess of Hartington 
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enforcing the obligations entered into, 
except the resources of actual 
armed occupation of the country 
and the operations of actual:<:war. 
Whatever objections can now be urged 
against this Bill are of a totally different 
character to that brought ‘by us agamst 
the Bill of 1886. I do not for a:moment 
say, and it was admitted by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, that objections 
may not be made to any measure that 
can be proposed. Under this proposal 
no international question between the 
two countries can be raised. No inter- 
national obligations are created, and no 
sources of international difference are 
set up, no temptation to international 
repudiation is given, and no political 
questions between the two countries are 
raised. The dealings under the’ Bill, 
whether they are wise or whether they 
are not, are dealings not between two 
States, but between the State and in- 
dividuals. I am unable to see any 
inherent difficulty or risk or objection in 
placing the State in direct relation with 
the purchasing occupier. I deny 
altogether that the relations which will 
be set up under this Bill between the 
State and the purchasing occupier will 
be the relation of landlord and tenant. 
The relation which will be established 
under this Bill will be rather that of 
creditor and debtor. For my part, I see 
no inherent impossibility in the State 
collecting the instalments of a debt 
voluntarily incurred any more than I see 
any inherent difficulty in the collection 
by the State from individuals of taxes 
that have been imposed, not. by the 
actual individual consent of every in- 
dividual taxpayer, but by legislative 
enactment. At the very utmost, under 
this Bill, the dealing-with the State-will 
be not between nation and nation, but 
between the State and individuals. I 
will not deny that danger may arise of 
repudiation or attempted repudiation by 
counties of the liability that it sought to 
be imposed upon them by this Bill; but 
I think that the risk, if any risk attaches, 
will be infinitely less than that which 
would have arisen under the Bill proposed 
by the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
in respect of dealings between nation 
and nation. That being’ the line of 
opposition which we took «to the «pro- 
posals of my right hon. Friend in 1886, ‘1 
maintain without hesitation for myself, 
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and 1 think I may say for my friends, 
that nothing we urged against that 
measure in 1886 can by any fair inter- 
pretation, or by anything other than a 
strained and unfair interpretation, be 
construed into a pledge to vote against a 
Bill founded on principles so absolutely 
dissimilar to that of 1886 as this 
measure. I believe that in this Debate 
very few hon. Members have taken 
exception to the objects at which this 
Bill aims. With the exception, perhaps, 
of the senior Member for Northampton 
and the right hon. Member for Derby, the 
number of hon. Members who have 
taken exception to the objects of this 
Bill has been extremely small. The 
right) hon. Member for Derby has 
been, perhaps, the only Member of this 
House who took the position that this 
Bill was an unnecessary, gratuitous, and 
unwarranted interference with an 
admirable existing state of things. The 
right hon. Gentleman denied that there 
was any necessity for this attempt to 
convert the occupiers into the owners of 
their holdings. He is perfectly satisfied 
with the condition of dual ownership. 
He treais the question as one of rent 
only, and he says there is no reason 
whatever why we should interfere with 
the existing settlement of the land 
relations in Ireland. My right hon. 
Friend thinks that nothing can be more 
admirable than the system of dual 
ownership, but upon this condition— 
that one of the dual owners, that the 
owner of the fee simple, who has been 
hitherto supposed to have some title, at 
all events to have a voice at least in the 
settlement of the terms upon which he 
will let his land, is to have his rent not 
only fixed for him by a judicial tribunal, 


but my right hon. Friend is prepared to’ 


force him by law, if necessary, to reduce 
that rent so fixed whenever the other 
dual owner is dissatisfied with it. I must 
admit that this view of the Irish land 
question which is entertained by the 
right hon. Member for Derby has 
received no support from the leader of 
the Opposition. I do not think that 
there has been anything in‘ what he has 
said upon this Bill which would prevent 
him from. supporting a measure for the 
extinction and abolition of dual ownership 
ifa measure for the purpose could be in- 


troduced, founded upon principles which | 


would meet his approval, But I think 
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we ought to hear something more from 
some of the right hon. Gentlemen who 
sit upon this Bench, perhaps from the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Morley), as to whether the right hon. 
Member for Derby is supported by them 
in the doctrines he has enunciated 
respecting dual ownership and the rela- 
tions of dual owners to each other. It 
seems to me that the doctrines announced 
by the right hon. Member for Derby are 
doctrines which strike at the root of all 
private ownership in property. Ishould 
like to know from the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle whether he attaches .any 
importance to rights which for centuries 
up to a recent date have been supposed 
to confer upon the owner of the fee 
simple the right to fix for himself the 
rent at which he will let hisland to other 
persons, and which under the most.recent 
enactments have permitted him to 
exercise, at all events, a voice in the 
terms on which his land was to be dis- 
posed of. I suppose it will be useless, in 
fact we know by experience that it will 
be, to remind the right hon. Member 
for Deby that these doctrines with respect 
to the excellence of dual ownership and 
in respect to the relations that exist, or 
ought to exist, in the future between 
dual owners are entirely of recent origin, 
and that they require a. little more 
explanation and a little more defence 
than he has thought it necessary to give 
them. Not only once, but twice within 
@ period of six years my right hon. 
Friend has himself been a party to a 
measure, the object of which was similar 
to the object of the Bill-we are now dis- 
cussing. In 1884 the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Bridgeton. Division of 
Glasgow (Sir G. Trevelyan) produced a 
measure for the purpose of largely in- 
tinguishing dual ownership, or, at all 
events, for the purpose of largely in- 
creasing the number of occupying 
proprietors. In 1886 the right hon. 
Member for Derby was a party to a 
measure of a much larger scope which 
would have placed in the hands of every 
landlord in Ireland the right to require the 
State to purchase his share in the dual 
ownership in the land. The measures to — 
which my right hon. Friend was a party 
were measures the objects of which 
were similar to that of the Bill we: 
are now discussing, but the means to be 
taken to carry into effect the objects of 
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the measures were different, all the 
securities which were proposed were 
different. But the object of those 
measures was precisely identical with 
the present, namely, the extension of 
the system of occupying proprietorship 
and the gradual extinction of the 
system of dual ownership. My right 
hon. Friend treats this question as one 
of rent alone, but let us examine for a 
moment his position in that respect. 
Here or elsewhere my right hon. Friend 
has said that rents are either fair or un- 
fair; if unfair the landlord ought to 
reduce them, but if fair there is no 
reason why the taxpayer of this country 
should incur any risk or liability, or 
should sanction the use of his credit for 
reducing what is now a fair rent. That 
argument is plausible, but it seems to 
contain a fallacy, and I wish it had 
fallen to someone better qualified than 
myself to dispose of that plausible 
logical fallacy. I think a very simple 
statement of the case will show to some 
extent, at all events, where the fallacy 
lies. ‘Take the cases wher2 a fair rent 
has been fixed, and where there is no 
difference of opinion between the parties 
as to the fairness of the rent. The 
landlord’s position is this: He is getting 
a fair rent for his land, but he may think 
that he may lose by reason of a further 
fall in the value of agricultural produce, 
or he may doubt the solvency of his 
tenant or his successor, or he may dread 
further legislative interference with his 
rights as a landlord, or he may shrink 
from being exposed in the future to have 
recourse to the only method by which 
in the last resort: he may exercise his 
legal rights, or he may dislike the pros- 
pect of being in future disputes with 
his tenant, and may desire to live at ease 
andin peace. For some or all of these 
considerations he may be willing, 
although the rent he is now exacting is 
a perfectly fair rent, to accept a capital 
sum which will not produce him a 
similar income, but which will relieve 
him from all risk and inconvenience. 
Take the case of a tenant under similar 
conditions : He may be perfectly 
willing to pay his fair rent, but he may 
be unwilling to incur the obligation to 
pay that rent for a long period, in addi- 
tion to paying all the taxes which may 
now or may hereafter be imposed on the 
holding. He may be unwilling to hind 
The Marquess of Hartington 
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himself punctually and without the 
prospect of any remission to pay that 
rent on a certain fixed day ; still more he 
may be unwilling to lay out any capital 
for the permanent improvement of his 
holding unless he can obtain some pre- 
sent relief in consideration of which he 
would be prepared to undertake all those 
additional liabilities. Incidentally I might 
point to the fact that the advantages of 
this scheme are not so exclusively as has 
sometimes been supposed on the side of 
the tenant. It is quite true that the 
tenant will obtain a considerable im- 
mediate relief; but although the tenant 
obtains this advantage, there are also 
certain advantages which he surrenders 
and foregoes and certain liabilities which 
he undertakes. Under his present tenure 
he knows very- well that if, through 
accident or misfortune or bad seasons, he 
is placed in a position of absolute in- 
ability to pay his rent, the great majority 
of the landlords will voluntarily, and the 
worst and hardest of landlords will, by 
the necessities of their position, be com- 
pelled to give him some reduction, or, at 
all events, some time in which to dis- 
charge his obligations. When he under- 
takes engagements under this Act he 
knows that no such consideration is 
possible ; he knows that the reduced pay- 
ment will have to be made upon a 
certain day, and that the State will not 
be in a position to give him that indul- 
gence which he has obtained from his 
landlord and which he obtains under his 
present tenure. This consideration may 
be some consolation to those gentlemen 
on the other side of the House and to 
some on this side who have suddenly 
within the last few days taken the 
landlords under their protection. The 
unfortunate position in which the majority 
of the landlords of Ireland are going to 
be placed by the passing of this measure, 
when, as they tell us, a small minority of 
the tenants will be placed in a position 
of exceptional advantage, will make it 
absolutely impossible for the landlords 
who remain outside the operation of this 
Bill to exact the rents which they are 
now receiving? I say this is a matter of 
fair bargain and calculation between the 
two parties. Each side makes certain 
sacrifices and incurs certain liabilities, 
foregoes certain advantages and obtains 
certain advantages, and it is a bargain 
which the two parties may perfectly 
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safely be left to settle between themselves. 
To return to the caso I have been 
putting—the case of the landlord who, 
for reasons sufficient to himself, is anxious 
to sell and the tenant who under certain 
conditions is willing to buy. Supposing 
a capitalist comes forward, and being 
satisfied with the secupity which the two 
parties conjointly offer, proposes to 
advance a sum which will enable the 
rent of the landlord to be converted into 
@ capital sum, and which will enable the 
relation of the tenant to be changed from 
that of an agricultural tenant to that of 
a debtor, owing a dabt secured upon 
his holding—woald there b2 anything 
inherently unreasonable in such an 
arrangement, although the effect of it 
should be a temporary loss of income to 
the landlord on the one hand and an 
immediate relief to the tenant on the 
other? And supposing, further, for 
reasons of State policy, that thinking, as 
all statesmen who have hitherto dealt 
with this question have thought, it is a 
desirable object of State policy to 
increase the number of occupying owners 
in Ireland, supposing the State comes 
forward and takes the place of this 
capitalist, is there anything inherently 
absurd in the proposal, as my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby seems to 
think, although it should involve a re- 
duction of the rent which the landlord is 
at the present moment fairly receiving 
and the tenant is perfectly willing to 
pay? The fact is, this is not a question 
only of rent ; it is a question of tenure, 
of security, of release from certain 
liabilities and risks on the part of the 
landlord on the one hand, and on the 
other a question of the assumption of cer- 
tain liabilities for the future on the part of 
the tenant. Therefore it seems to me it 
involves a complete fallacy to treat the 
question as it has been treated by my 
right hon. Friend, as simply a matter of 
rent between the landlord and the 
tenant, which ought to be solved in the 
simple fashion of compelling the landlord, 
if the tenant is dissatisfied with his rent, 
to make a further legal reduction of rent. 
The arguments against this Bill have 
been so conflicting, so mutually de- 
structive, that it is not a subject for sur- 
prise that any appearance of difference 
of opinion among the supporters of the 
measure should be eagerly welcomed by 
the Opposition. The speech of my right 
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hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham has been treated as a symptom 
of such difference or divergence of 
opinion. I cannot understand why any 
surprise should be felt or expressed at 
any of the suggestions which my right 
hon. Friend made in that speech. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Derby 
ridicules the land schemes which. have 
from time to time been put forward by 
my right hon. Friend. If he has paid 
any attention to the subject he knows 
that the principal suggestion on which 
my right hon. Friend dwelt the- other 
night has-formed an essential feature 
of every one of these propositions. 
And when so many of the suggestions 
and ideas of my right hon. Friend have 
been adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the measure now before us it is 
not altogether unnatural that he should 
seek to induce the Government to adopt 
the remainder. But, Sir, important as 
have been the suggestions put forward 
by,my right hon. Friend, I have not 
understood them, and I do not understand 
them as conditions which he seeks to 
impose on the Government as the price 
of his support. I rather understood them 
at the time, and I understand them now, 
as suggestions for possible amendments 
in Committee on the Bill, or even for 
adoption at some future time, and in 
some other measure. My right hon. 
Friend contended the other night, and I 
think successfully, that no practical risk 
to the British Exchequer was involved 
in the proposals of this Bill, and that 
therefore no pledges which the Unionist 
Party gave at the last Election have been 
violated by their supporters. He has 
contended, further, that the securities 
which are provided in this Bill are 
securities which may justly and reason- 
ably be enforced, even against the pro- 
tests of five-sixths of the Irish Members, 
who do not represent five-sixths of 
the Irish people. My right hon. Friend 
has simply suggested amendments in 
the machinery of the measure—amend- 
ments which, in his opirion, if adopted, 
ought to go far—he did not commit him- 
self to say they would go far—to remove 
the hostility even of the Irish Members. 
He put them forward as amendments 
which, if adopted, would, in his opinion, 
meet the more reasonable objections 
which have been urged against this Bill 
by critics upon this side of the House— 
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criticisms such as have been put forward 
by the noble Lord the Member for Pad- 
@ington, founded on the want of popular 
consent to the measure and of popular 
ratification of the securities provided 
under it. I admit that it is quite open 
to my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Derby to urge that, holding these 
opinions, my right hon. Friend ought to 
insist either that a measure of Local 
Government in Ireland ought to be in- 
corporated in the present Bill, or else 
that such a measure ought to precede 
the passing of it. That certainly is not 
my view, and I do not believe it to be 
the view of my right hon. Friend. It 
is obviously impossible to incorporate a 
Local Government Bill in a measure 
such as this, dealing as it does with so 
large a number of difficult, important, 
and complicated questions. There are 
strong arguments, in my opinion, why 
& large measure of land purchase ought 
reasonably to precede, and not to follow, 
a measure for the wide extension ef 
Local Government in Ireland. I have 
often-argued, and I think my right hon. 
Friend: the Member for West Birming- 
ham has argued also, that the main, if 
not the only, obstacle to such a wide exten- 
sion of Local self-Government in Ireland 
exists in that unfortunate antagonism of 
elass and class, that unfortunate state of 
relations between occupier and owner 
in Treland, which has been, in the 
epinion of most statesmen who have 
studied the state of Ireland, the caus? of 
the unsettled condition of that country. 
We have both, I believe, argued that 
owing to the existence of that un- 
fortunate antagonism and those. un- 
settled relations it might reasonably, 
under present circumstances, be appre- 
hended, that if large local powers 
were conferred on the occupying tenants 
of Ireland they might treat with some- 
thing less than justice the rights of the 
minority. That obstacle which we have 
always admitted and recognised when we 
have discussed the question of the exten- 
sion of Local Government in Ireland 
would be, if not altogether removed, at 
all events diminished and mitigated by 
any measure which should largely in- 
erease the number—with the possibility 
of increasing it still further—of occupy- 
ing owners in Ireland; and we have 
always been of opinion that a large and 
effective measure with that object—the 
The Marquess of Hartington 
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object aimed at by this Bill—was a 
necessary’ preliminary to any large 
measure giving extension of Local 
Government to Ireland. Well, Sir, 
am not prepared now to discuss how -far 
these two objects may soon, may even 
ultimately, be combined together ; but I 
am convinced of this, that every step 
which we are enabled safely to take for 
the extension to a large number ‘of 
persons in Ireland of the rights and ‘re- 
sponsibilities of full and uncontrolled 
ownership of property will remove one of 
the difficulties which stand in the way of 
the extension of local liberties and Local 
self-Government which we all desire to 
see in that country. I maintain, Sir, 
that these suggestions of my right hon. 
Friend have been made—and | think 
the fact is recognised by Her Majesty’s 
(Jovernment—in no hostile or unfriendly 
spirit. These are questions eminently 
for discussion in Committee. When we 
are asked, as I think I have been asked 
to-night by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast, how the Liberal Unionists are 
going to vote on the Second Reading of 
this Bill, I have no hesitation in,replying, 
and I believe I reply in the name of 
every Liberal Unionist in the House, 
that we are going to vote for the Second 
Reading of the Bill to the governing 
principles of which we are, almost every 
one of us, more or less committed, and 
which provides ample securities for the 
protection of the British Exchequer and 
of the British taxpayer, which we found 
eminently wanting in the measure we 
denounced in 1886. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian has 
told us that the hopes he had formed on 
this subject have been disappo'nted. He 
had hoped from the ‘declarations of the 
Government that it might be possible to 
get out of the way this question of Irish 
land, and that such a removal from the 
sphere of our controversial politics would 
have formed no impediment to the 
realisation of his further ideas upon the 
subject of Irish Government; but his 
hopes were disappointed when he found 
that this measure in the first place was 
not welcomed, but was rejected by the 
great majority of the Irish Represen- 
tatives. Sir, I must admit that for 
myself I have experienced no such dis- 
appointment. Although at the time of 
the introduction of this measure I was 


.in a distant country, although I had no 
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opportunities such as are enjoyed by my 
right hon. Friend of communication with 
the majority of the Irish Members, I 
think I should have ventured to prophesy, 
without any fear of my prediction being 
falsified, that no measure for this pur- 
pose, with these aims and objects, 
that could be proposed by the present 
Government, had any chance of 
acceptance by the Irish Members. 
I do not say this as a matter of charge or 
imputation against the majority of Irish 
Members—lI fully recognise they have 
an object in view in their opinion of far 
greater importance than even the settle- 
ment of the Irish land question. They 
have in view—they do not disguise it 
from us—the establishment of Irish 
national independence ; and one of the 
strongest weapons on which they rely for 
the attainment of that object is the un- 
settled state of the relations between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland and the 
discontent, dissatisfaction, unrest, and 
disturbance created by those unsettled 
relations. I may point out to the House, 
Sir, that if this fact of Irish opposition is, 
as my right hon. Friend conceives it to 
be, a fatal bar in itself to any measure 
such as this, it is an equally fatal bar to 
any Imperial legislation short of Home 
Rule which can be proposed by any 
Government. I admit all the disadvan- 
tages under which we suffer from the 
want of the co-operation on questions of 
this kind of those who are entitled to 
speak with local kndwledge, and who 
represent the local opinions and feelings 
of ‘a large portion of the Irish people. 
But does the fact of our suffering under 
that disadvantage absolve us from all 
further duty towards Ireland, or from 
endeavouring to do what we can to the 
best of our knowledge to remedy admitted 
evils and admitted grievances ? When 
we are asked whether we would attempt 
to pass such a measure as this for Scot- 
land in the face of the opinion of the 
majority of the Scotch Members, I reply 
that opposition offered to such a 
measure for Scotland, coming as it: would 
from Scotch Members, who accept the 
fundamental facts of the existing rela- 
tions between the two countries, and 
who are prepared to sustain and not to 
destroy those relations, would be ad- 
mitted and accepted by us as opposition 
to the measure founded on its merits 
alone. Unfortunately we cannot accept; 
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we are unable to accept, the opposition 
proceeding. from the Irish mbers 
to this measure or to .any. other 
measure as being an opposition. based 
only on the merits of the measuré 
We cannot forget, as I have already said, 
that the Irish Members are inspired, 
as they admit they are inspired, and 
they may be perfectly legitimately im- 
spired, by other and greater, but ulterior 
objects. Therefore, when our object is; 
as I firmly believe it is, to legislate for 
the benefit of Ireland, to improve the 
material condition of Ireland, to extin- 
guish, or at least to soften, the differences 
which have prevailed between the two 
great classes that are interested in the 
land of Ireland, and who are engaged in 
its chief industry—when we are thus 
engaged just as much as when our efforts 
have been directed to preserve for Ireland 
what we conceive to be the elementary 
advantages of the maintenance of order 
and of obedience to the law, we cannot 
permit our actions to be limited or 
altogether controlled by the action of the 
majority of the Irish Members.. If we 
are to take into counsel, as I believe 
every Member of this House would 
desire we should take into counsel, the 
Members representing the majority of 
of the Irish people upon this question, 
if we are to work together fer the 
regeneration of Ireland, it is necessary 
that we should have some common 
understanding as to the objects at whieh 
we are aiming, and the ends at which 
we are seeking to arrive. If we find 
that our objects are irreconcilable, if we 
find that the ends which we are striving 
to arrive at are not the same ends, but 
lie in different directions, then; with 
whatever: regret, under whatever sense 
of difficulty we may. feel,» we cannot 
abandon the duty which we feel we 
owe to Ireland, as we do to every other 
part of the United Kingdom. We must 
work and do our best with the means 
which we admit are limited and imper: 
fect—we must use the power which we 
undoubtedly possess to the best of our 
own judgment, and acting upon our own 
responsibility. si ; 

(11.15.) Mr. J. MORLEY: I have 
listened; I admit, with some -consterna- 
tion to the speech of my noble Friend. ‘Tf 
that speech has any meaning at all—and 
the noble Lord is not: accustomed | to 


speak without meaning— it is a declara- 
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tion of war. I understand you won 
the last Election upon two points—one 
was no land purchase, and the other was 
the retention of the Irish Members. 
But what do you retain the Irish Mem- 
bers for? If the doctrine of the noble 
Lord is to apply, if his purposes are to 
be carried out, and if the opinion of the 
majority of the Irish people is to be 
disregarded, what is the advantage of the 
85 Irish Members coming here? Butin 
reference to the particular question which 
we are discussing to-night, I would call 
the attention of the House to this: that 
we are not merely disregarding the 
opinion of the 85 or 86 Irish Nationalist 
Members, but we are disregarding, as far 
as I have been able to gather, the opinion 
of the whole of the Representatives of 
Ireland. The noble Lord commenced 
his speech by saying that the Debate 
had been prolonged to a considerable 
length, and the other night the First 
Lord of the Treasury actually expected 
that the Debate would close in a couple 
of nights. What are we debating? We 
are debating the construction of a new 
Agrarian Code fora great province of this 
United Kingdom. Nobody knows better 
than the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that the Agrarian 
Code goes to the very root of the national 
life in a country which lives by its 
agricultural produce. Not only, there- 
fore, is the Bill, in itself, of the most 
profound and deep-reaching importance, 
- but since its introduction large pro- 
posals have been made in addition to it. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) made a proposal which, 
with some reservations, which will pro- 
bably depriveit of all efficacy, the Govern- 
ment have accepted. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Kast Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
has made proposals in reference to the 
most difficult branch of the subject, I 
mean the congested districts, which, in 
themselves, open up large fields of De- 
bate. I regret to have to point out 
to the House that in the course of 
the Debate upon a Bill of this kind, 
which goes to the root of the agrarian 
system in Ireland, not a sinzle Repre- 
sentative of the Lrish agricultural interest 
has expressed his approval of the measure. 
Where are the landlords? We have not 
heard the martial accents of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), nor the 
Mr. J. Morley 
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winning speech of the hon. Member for 
North Antrim (Sir C. Lewis), nor a word 
in favour of this pacific legislation from 
the peace-maker, the Member for South 
Hunts (Mr. Smith-Barry.) The right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
rather scolded me the other night for 
something I had said from which he 
drew the inference that I disregarded 
the views of the Irish minority ; but it 
is he and the Government whom he is 
supporting whoaredisregarding the views 
of the Irish minority. I do not know 
whether my right hon. Friend heard the 
very romarkable speech of the hon. 
Member for South Antrim (Mr. 
Macartney). That hon. Member, speak- 
ing with great moderation, informed the 
House of his inability to support the 
proposals of the Government, and he 
gave reasons which I wish my noble 
Friend had shown that he had some 
appreciation of when he supported the 
statement of the Chief Secretary that 
this was a measure of which the land- 
lords could not complain. The Chief 
Secretary told us that the prestige and 
authority of the landlords would remain 
undiminished ; but the hon. Member 
below the Gangway opposite says just 
the contrary. He says that your pro- 
posals must reduce all the landlords of 
Iyeland having incomes under £5,000 a 
year to penury; that you willdrive them 
out of the country ; that you will ruin 
the Church of England in Ireland ; that 
your Bill will not be final ; and that you 
will do all this, which he, and I presume 
my noble Friend also, regards as mis- 
chief at the expense of every class in 
Ireland. My noble Friend said a great 
deal about dual ownership. Listening 
to him, I could not have supposed, if I 
had not known him before, that he was 
a Member of the Government that in 1881 
established the system of dual ownership 
in Ireland. My noble Friend could not 
have heard the hon. Member for South 
Antrim declare thatdualownership was the 
foundation of the prosperity of Ulster. 
The Act of 1881, in which my noble 
Friend was concerned, was founded on 
the Ulster custom, and the Ulster custom 
depends upon and is, in fact, dual owner- 
ship. But that is not all. Does this 
Bill which my noble Friend has just 
recommended to the House get rid of 
dual ownership? No; dual ownership is 
as sure to revive under this Bill as it is 
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certain the sun will rise in the heavens 
to-morrow morning. Of course, if you 
give this immense boon to a certain class 
of tenants a great many will avail them- 
selves of it in order to place themselves 
in the position of landlords. You cannot 
prevent it, because you permit sub-divi- 
sion and sub-letting with the consent of 
the Land Depattment. Then you are 
leaving untouched by this Bill three- 
fourths or four-fifths of Ireland. You 
are leaving four-fifths of the Irish tenants 
either actually or potentially in that 
very position of dual ownership which 
my noble Friend declares it to be the 
object of the measure to abolish. I 
would call attention to my noble Friend’s 
remarks upon the proposal of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham with reference to Local 
Government. My noble Friend seemed 
to say that the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham had simply expressed 
a kind of pious opinion that some day or 
other it might be expedient to give Ire- 
land the same kind of County Councils 
that we have in England and Scotland 
and to intrust to those Councils 
the administration of this measure. 
But I did not understand my 
right hon. Friend to express only a pious 
opinion upon this subject. He said that 
to impose liability upon ratepayers who 
had not a voice in the matter was 
thoroughly unjust, and that if such a 
thing were attempted in the Municipality 
which he knows so well—namely, Bir- 
mingham—it would ,produce a very 
pretty kettle of fish. It is for my right 
hon. Friend and the noble Marquess and 
the Chief Secretary to settle the 
Unionist theory amongst themselves. 
I will only say that I listened with 
considerable admiration to that portion 
of my right hon. Friend’s speech, in 
which he showed the essential connec- 
tion between the creation of Local 
Authorities and the working of this 
measure. It is a disappointment to us 
and a surprise that he has not been able, 
in the phrase of my noble Friend, to 
impose his opinion upon the Government. 
I wonder what the Chairman of Ways 
and Means thinks of the proposal of the 
Government. He has, again and again, 
told his constituents that the creation of 
Local Government ought to precede a 
Land Purchase Bill. But to-night the 
noble Lord, his leader, says that 
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Land Purchase ought to precede, 
and not to follow, Local Government. 
The argument of my noble Friend, which 
has weighed with the Government and 
has led them to throw over the counsels 


of the right hon. Member for West 


Birmingham, if it is good for any- 
thing at all, is an argument for 10 
or 20 years, or for a whole geuera- 
tion. The Chief Secretary himself used 
language which seemed equally to close 
the door of hope in this matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the reason 
why the Government do not now bring in 
a scheme of Local Government for Ireland 
is that Ireland is not now in a normal 
condition. When has Ireland been in a 
normal condition? When is it likely to 
be so? You have had four years of “ firm 
and resolute Government;” are we to 
wait 16 years longer before the ‘‘ normal ” 
time will arrive? I do hope the Liberal 
Unionists—though they are a very im- 
penitent class—who have pledged them- 
selves to the extension of Local Govern- 
ment, will mark the words of the Chief 
Secretary, that Ireland cannot have an 
extension of Loval Government, such as 
has been given to England and Scotland, 
until she has arrived within normal 
conditions. : 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never said 
that. I said that I saw great difficulty 
in giving particular powers suggested 
to the County Councils until Ireland was 
in a normal condition ; and I observed 
that no powers of the kind indicated 
have been given to County Councils 
either in England or Scotland. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I wonder what the 
English or the Scotch County Councils 
would say if they were informed that, 
although a full extension of Local Govern- 
ment had been made, their rates might be 
pledged without theirconsent. It comes to 
this : that the extension of Local Govern- 
ment to Ireland, when the normal time 
arv.ves, is to be on such lines that it will 
be wholly unlike what has been given to 
Scotland and England, for it would be 
revolting to the minds of Englishmen 
that they were to have their credit 
pledged and their rates pledged without 
their having yea or nay to say in the 
matter. That is the scheme of Local 
Government which we have to look for- 
ward to from Her Majesty’s Government 
when they think the normal] time has 
come. A good deal has been said as to the 
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difference between this Bill and the Bill 
of 1886. I notice rather a curious dis- 
crepancy between my noble Friend and | | 
the Chief Secretary, because my noble | 
Friend said the principles of the Bill of 
1870 were entirely opposed to those of 
the Bill of 1886, and the Chief Secretary 
said both Bills were, in fact, drawn upon 
the same lines,and that there was nothing 
essential or vital in the Bill of 1886 
which we might not equally find and 
equally accept in the Bill of 1890. [Mr. 
A.J. Batrour dissented.| I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that or | 
something like it. We are told truly 
enough that the Bill of 1886 is dead, and 
at this moment I am not called upon to 
defend it, although I am quite ready to 
do so when a convenient time occurs. 
I fought my election in 1886 upon both 
the Home Rule Bill and the Land 
Purchase Bill; I never shirked the Bill 
of 1886. Iam not now defending what 
happened in 1886, or talking about our 
consistency ; but I merely wish to say 
that I found in the Bill of 1886 two vital 
principles, and that if they had been in- 
corporated in this Bill I should have had 
some difficulty in resisting it. But those 
principles are not in the Bill of 1890. 


The first of these principles was that the | ° 


British Exchequer should not come into 
direct. contact with the individual debtor. 
Inhisspeech to-night the right hon. Gentle- 
man declared that we spoke of a buffer 
between the British Exchequer and the 
individual purchaser in Ireland. But 
the right hon. Gentleman was under a 
complete misapprehension, if he will allow 
me to say so. We laid down the 
principle that only an Irish authority, 
backed up by the general Irish nation, 
ean enforce remedies that are indispen- 
sable to security for advances. In the 
Bill of 1886 there was no chance of com- 
munication between the British Ex- 
ehequer and the individual Irish 
debtor. 

>» Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear! 

»' Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not going to 
quarrel about the metaphor, but the 
word “ buffer ” is absolutely inapplicable ; 
and when the right hon. Gentleman re- 
commends this Bill because, amongst 
other grounds, it makes the British Ex- 
chequer the direct creditor of the indi- 
vidual debtor in Ireland, I say this Bill 
does that which the Bill of 1886 carefully, 
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Mr. J. Morley 
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doing. Then the Bill of 1886 contained 


| in a distinct and perfect form this: prin- 


ciple, without which I will never vote 
‘for a Land Purchase Bill : ‘the condition 
that the benefit of the use of British 
credit should not be confined exclusively 
to the Irish landlords, and to a certain 
section of what I call privileged tenants. 
I said in Debate in 1888, upon the re- 
newal of Lord Ashbourne’s Act, that if 
resort was to be made on’ a great scale 
to Imperial credit, we were bound to see 
that the benefits accruing from it should 
not be absolutely confined to one or two 
sets of individuals who were not 
numerous, but that they ought to be 
shared by all taxpayers. That was a 
fundamental principle of the Bill of 1886 ; 
and I recall it because the omission of 
that principle is my main reason for ob- 
jecting to this Bill. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian, in intro- 
ducing the Bill of 1886, said—and as we 
are likely to bear much of this con- 
troversy the House may not think I am 
unnecessarily taking up time in reading 


this passage— 

‘* We are not acting ately for the interest 
of the Irish tenant. We are acting for the 
interests of the Irish labourer and the Irish 
community, and it is our duty, if Great Britain 
is to make an effort by the use of her credit to 
bring about an improved state of things—it is 
our duty te leave some fair proportion of the 
resulting profit to be for the advantage. of 
Ireland at large in case the whole of these 
transactions should go forward. The sum to 
become subject to the discretion of the Irish 
State Authority would not be much less than 
£400,000 a year. 

Therefore, under the Bill of 1886, if the 
transaction had gone forward, whatever 
might be said against it, at least }thede 
was this to be said for the use of British 
credit which is not to be said for the 
Bill of 1890; that a sum within the. 
operation of that Bill—about £20,000,000 
—would have gone to general Irish 
purposes in the discretion of the Irish 
Government as a consequence of the 
resort to British credit. That.made a 
most important and most vital difference. 
The objections to Imperial. credit are 
almost insuperable in the minds. of a 
large section of the public, and they can 
only be overcome, if they are to be over+ 
come, on one condition—that itis ‘a boon 
to Ireland as a whole: and that the 
Irish Authorities directly enjoy ‘some 
portion of it. .I- eannot: justify 
Imperial credit’ being used for the 
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benefit, of Ireland under. the «principles 
of this’ Bill. The Bill of 1886 was a 


purchase Bill and much more—it wasa | 


Bill for helping the Ivish taxpayer and 
for’ smoothing the work of the Irish 
Government. But the Bill now before 
the House not only fails to leave any 
portion for the benefit of Ireland at large; 
but it actually perpetrates the absurdity 
of imposing upon Ireland at large a 
general liability in order that a favoured 
section of Irishmen may enjoy particular 
benefits. We are talking upstairs on a 
certain Committee,..of which I am a 
Member, of the waste that took place 
years ago when we allowed the colonies 
to make away with land, but that waste 
was as nothing as compared with the 
waste you are making yourselves parties 
to—a waste of something that is quiteas 
valuable as land or anything else. You 
are throwing away precisely as our 
ancestors did a great opportunity of 
using State credit for great public pur- 
poses. You will not get clear of this 
experiment of yours for less than 
£100,000,000, and for that you will get 
very little advantage, and I think it very 
doubtful whether you have any guaran- 
tees for even that little. I am not going 
to say very much about the guarantees 
because I think their illusory nature has 
been pretty fully exposed already, but 
I was surprised at the tone the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary took 
in talking about the funds which consti- 
tute the guarantees. He talked of them 
as though they were funds passing be- 
tween a donor and a donee. Those 
funds are no such thing. They are 
funds in a partnership fund which 
are contributed by Ireland for 
Imperial purposes. [Mr. A. J. Batvour 
shook his head.] Does the right hon. 
Gentleman really contend by his gesture 
that those funds are contributed to the 
Imperial Exchequer by Ireland for the 
purpose of enabling a certain number 
of Irish tenants to be made owners? 


No, . They are contributed for Imperial’ 


purposes, and if you hypothecate them 
for a purpose not Imperial but local, and 
even personal, you are clearly inflicting 
@ great wrong upon Ireland, and com- 
mitting what the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton) calls an act of 
brigandage. This is a matter where repu- 
diation may take place. I would like to 
say a word about repudiation. I do not 
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myself believe’ that the Irish tenauts.whe 
purchase their holdings are at alli tes 
to commit themselves to a policy! of 
impudent, fraudulent, wholesale repudia- 
tion, for Ido not think that: the Irish 
tenant is either a: fool or a rogue, 
[Ministerial cheers.) You cheer now 
when I say that, but what have you been 
saying for the ‘last four years, both in 
this House and all over the .country ? 
In the Debate on the Report of the 
Judges what have you. been. saying 
except that the lrish tenantsare a parcel 
of rebels and swindlers and the dupes of 
agitators. [Cries of “ No—victims !’ 
This very night the Chief Secretary sai 
that there had. been driven into the 
fibre of the Irish peasantry the notion 
that to get rid of their obligations was 
a very great boon. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear. 
Mr. J. MORLEY: Well, but. those 
are the men whom you regard in this 
Bill as perfectly honest and incapable of 
breaking a bargain. Those men who 
have been so deteriorated are the men 
to whom some Chief Secretary will have 
to lend £100,000,000 of British money. 
This is a kind of inconsistency which 
seems to me to deprive of its value the 
defence which the Chief Secretary. has 
set up for the policy of the present Bill. 
I do not myself apprehend wholesale and 
fraudulent repudiation, but I do appre- 
hend two things. First, with regard to 
the purchaser himself, he will, no doubt, 
be subject, as farmers in Ireland are from 
time to time, to scarcity, and will be 
pinched for his rent. On the other 
hand, the Irish farmer is no longer 
what he used to be; he is no 
longer a creature, a serf, who 
will be content with the potatoes and 
salt which his landlord chooses to leave 
him. He is—chiefly, I believe, through 
the influence of the National League 
and the Land League—(cheers and cries 
of “Oh!”}—yes, you can call it a 
criminal conspiracy if you please, but I 
say that the National League and the 
Land League, whatever mischief and 
harm there may have been—and there 
was plenty of mischief and harm—by 
their operation have produced one: good 
result at any rate—that the Irish tenant 
is now able to stand up erect; and he 
has been so unreasonable as to set.upfor 
himself a standard of comfort from 
which you will not easily drive him, and 
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from which no man ought to wish to 
drive him, Well, the Irish purchaser, ' 
determined not to lower the decent 
standard of comfort at which he has 
arrived, will perhaps throw himself, 
when he is pinched, not upon repudia- 
tion, but upon some of the clauses which 
have been inserted in this Bill, which as 
I read them amount almost to a direct 
invitation to the purchaser to plead that 
he has been subjected to some excep- 
tional calamity. On this head I should 
like to ask the Chief Secretary—I did 
not like to interrupt him in his speech, 
but it is an important point which even 
now he may deal with—whether the 
Government intend, when there is 
default, to resort at once, and in the first 
instance, to their legal remedies before 
they fall back upon the Guarantee Fund ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 1 suppose that 
that would depend upon the circum- 
stances in which the default occurs. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : «I do not blame the 
right hon. Gentleman for making that 
answer. Iknow what the difficulties 
are which he will have to face, and it is 
those difficulties that make me absolutely 
distrust the policy of this Bill. He 
admits that when there is default he will 
. have to consider, in each individual case, 
whether or not he ought to enforce the 
legal remedies. Therefore it isa matter, 
I may say, of accident whcther or not 
the legal remedies shall be put into force 
before the Guarantee Fund is to make 
good the default. I submit that that 
exposes a fatal weakness in the whole 
policy which this Bill is to carry 
out. I think that hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway will say that if the 
Irish tenant thinks that there is 
& chance of squeezing his landlord, 
like most of us, he is very likely to 
take the opportanity of doing it. Now, 
the Chief Secretary in what he has said 

t -night—and it is shown in the clauses 
of the Bill—admits that in each case 
there will be a possible opening to the 
tenant of squeezing the State and calling 
upon the sureties to make good his de- 
fault. Therefore, I submit to the House 
that it is utter folly and infatuation fot 
the British Government to attempt to 
enforce the remedies. It is only a 
native Government and a_ national 
Government, with all the force of Irish 
opinion behind it, that can secure a 
strict enforcement of the law. The 

Mr. J. Morley 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 
other night that the Irish Government 
would perhaps have to evict and use the 
battering ram. It may be so; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer knows the 
incidents of European history, and does 
he mean to tell me that the brigands in 
Sicily who have been absolutely put 
down by the national Government could 
have been put down as easily by the 
Bourbons? My right hon. Friend knows 
well that it was because theirs was a 
foreign Government they could not put 
the law into force, and immediately the 
Government became a national Govern- 
ment it became perfectly possible, and so 
it will be in regard to enforcing the 
remedies in this case. On the point of re- 
pudiation 1 say that what you have to look 
forward to is not repudiation by the 
tenant ; what you have to look forward 
to is, especially after what we have 
heard from gentlemen from Ireland in 
this Debate, is repudiation—and I do not 
say that it is very wrong—by the Irish 
counties of those liabilities which you 
have thus imposed upon them. I can- 
not see upon what principle, you are to 
expect Irish ratepayers and Irish tax- 
payers to bear a burden for the sake of 
other people to which they have not con- 
sented, and which their Constitutional 
Representatives repudiate in this House 
and warn you they will repudiate in 
Ireland. I should like to say one word 
about the congested districts. The 
Government were congratulated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) upon 
having faced the difficulties of this ques- 
tion. I submit that they have not 
attempted in any real sense to face the 
difficulties of it; and I think that even 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who listened 
to my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon), when he was speak- 
ing on a question which he knows so 
well, could not help feeling the contrast 
between the language of the Chief Secre- 
tary and that of the hon. Member, as the 
language of an amateur and a dilettante 
on the one hand, as compared with that 
of a man thoroughly versed in his sub- 
ject on the other. I think that this 
must have impressed hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and I cannot imagine a stronger 
argument for Home Rule, stronger than 
any abstract argument, than the contrast 
between the intimacy which my han. 
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plexing subject and the want of 
intimacy shown by the Chief Secretary, 
though I, am sure the Chief Secretary 
has done all that industry could do to 
acquire a full knowledge of the subject. 
I may as illustration refer to an incident, 
within my own experience, when I was 
Chief Secretary. I had to bring in a 
measure which was not at all successful 
for the relief of the districts affected by 
this part of the Bill. I will not go into 
the history of where the mistake lay ; 
but this 1 do say, that I had good reason 
for not taking the advice of the hon. 
‘Member for Mayo, but if I had -taken 
his advice that measure would have been 
much more prosperous and successful 
than it unfortunately happened to be. I 
predict that everything that is done by 
the Congested Districts Board—of which 
the Chief Secretary is to be the Chair- 
man or President—will have as melan- 
choly a fate as the things that were done 
under the Relief Act which was passed 
in 1886. We have heard to-night from 
the Chief Secretary that the Government 
do not. rely on emigration. for the 
amalgamation of holdings. I want to 
call attention to this, because I know 
that’ in many quarters of the House 
emigration has been regarded as a solu- 
tion of the problem of the congested 
districts. I will direct the notice of the 
House to one fact on this point, and one 
only—that in spite of all the emigration 
that took place during a considerable 
number of years in the districts which 
were scheduled in the Relief. Act of 
1886, which forms a large portion of the 
congested districts part of this Bill, the 
population rather increased than de- 
creased. And not only so, but, what is 
perhaps better known, those who 
emigrated were the ydung and able- 
bodied, and those who were left behind 
were the old and feeble, and thus was 
prevented that very consolidation of 
holdings which the Chief Secretary now 
professes to desire. This Congested 
Districts Board with a- changing, Chief 
Secretary—for Chief Secretaries will 
change, even if the very magnanimous 
proposals of the hon. Member for Mayo 
be accepted, and a majority of Irish 
Members are placed on it, even then I 
doubt, subject as the Board must be to 
Dublin Castle, whether it will success- 
fully effect the purpose the Chief Secre- 
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tary has in. mind. ‘These districts will 
need 25 years—nay, 50 years, it may be 
—of skilful, patient, vigilant, persistent 
attention, and the men who will fulfil 
this condition must have the confidence 
of the Irish people, they must have the 
friendship of the Catholic Church, and the 
general public opinion of the country at 
théir back. They must be men whose 
whole character, interest, and reputation 
are bound up in bringing about an 
improvement. Even then, and I am 
sure hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way will agree with me, the task 
will be one of: enormous. difficulty. 
As it is, the Chief Secretary may depend 
upon it that he has entered. upon, and is 
endeavouring to induce the House to 
enter upon, a course which will produce 
none of the .results he so sanguinely 
desires.. As to the composition of the 
Land Department, which: is the third 
part of the Bill, the hon. Member for 
West Belfast has, perhaps, said as much 
about it as it is necessary to. say ; but in 
all the glorious history of waste, extra- 
vagance, and. prodigality in: Irish ‘admini- 
stration this third department of the 
Bill caps it all.’ The» Parhamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland Bill -was a 
remarkable specimen of . extravagance 
and prodigality.. We resisted that Bill 
with success, and so I hope we shall 
resist almost the whole of the’ third part 
of this Bill. Four Judges ‘are to be ap- 
pointed at salaries: amounting to 
£12,000 a year. These are gentlemen who 
wereappointed at highsalaries because the 
appointments were temporary, and who 
are to have higher salaries now because 
their appointments are not temporary. 
There is no earthly reason, I say, why 
one of the Irish Judges of the Supreme 
Court—who, as everybody who has 
thought for'a moment on’ the subject 
is aware, are the most. extraordinarily 
over-paid and under-worked men in 
the service of the Queen—should not 
be’ called upon to hear appeals, and 
why the work of the whole department 
should not be done by two Judicial Com- 
missioners. The right hon, Gentleman 
hopes. that this Bill will produce peace 
and order in Ireland and prepare the 
people for a normal time... I am assured, 
and I am the more assured after what I 
have heard from the hon. Member for 
South Antrim, that in every direction 
it will cover the land with confusion. 
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‘You will have round every estate which 
is to be sold a ring of tenants whose 
landlords do not sell ; and I will read an 
extract from the statement of a deputa- 
tion of Ulster tenants who waited upon 
the Chief Secretary in October last year 
on the subject of this Bill, which was 
then expected. They said— ga 

“Where the Ashbourne Act does come into 
few g it has no doubt set up centres of peace 

prosperity, but they become centres of envy 
and discontent to those who. are unable to 
obtain the benefits of its provisions ; ” 
and they added that they looked forward 
‘with apprehension in the future to the 
spread of agitation and discontent in 
the country. That was the warning 
addressed by the Ulster Tenants’ Asso- 
ciation to the Chief Secretary ; but, in 
spite of that warning, he has proceeded in 
the course which they deprecated.. There- 
fore, we may reasonably expect that the re- 
sults predicted by the so-called party of 
law and order in Ireland are sure to come. 
Sir, the Irish landlords will perhaps now 
realise whether they can suffer anything 
worse from a Home Rule Parliament. 
At all events, the hon. Member for South 
Antrim has attributed to the operation 
of the Bill results as bad to Irish land- 
lords. as any which an Irish Parliament 
could inflict upon them.. Depend upon 
it, no Bill can do any good to Ireland 
which on its introduction to this House 
is repudiated by every section of Irish 
opinion, whether it be the representa- 
tives of the landlords or the representa- 
tives of the tenants, whether it be the 
representatives of the so-called party of 
order, or the representatives of the 
Nationalists. On these grounds, and 
apart from other grounds which touch us 
more particularly as English taxpayers, 
and because I believe that the Bill will 
increase confasion in Ireland, will remedy 
no.evils, but will create new evils, I 
shall without any hesitation vote against 
the Second Reading. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Staffordshire, 
Kingswinford): I will only detain the 
House a moment. I wish to express an 
Opinion entertained by several Members 
on'this side of the House. Speaking for 
the Member for South Buckinghamshire 

Mr. J. Morley 





(Viscount Curzon) and myself we shall 


vote for the Bill as an attempt on the 
part of Her Majesty's Government to 
deal with a difficult subject ; but we shall 


entirely reserve to ourselves full liberty 


to endeavour to amend the Billin Com- 
mittee in many great and material parti- — 
culars. 
(12.10.) The House divided :—Ayes 
348 ; Noes 268.—(Div. List, No. 66.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


Mr. SEXTON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord. of the 
Treasury give us any indication of the 
further progress of the Bill? Will the 
Tithe Bull be taken before further pro- 
gress is made with the Land Bill? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes. 

‘,Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I presume 
that the date now fixed for the further 
stage of the Bill is only pro formd, and 
that we shall receive nutice before the 
Bill is really taken ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Certainly. 

Mr.T.M. HEALY: Are we to under- 
stand that the Committee on the Tithe 
Bill will be absolutely concluded before 
Committee on the Land Bill is taken ? 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH: I have already 
stated that Committee on the Tithe Bill 
will precede Committee on the Land 
Bil. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY : Yes; but surely 
we are entitled to an answer to this plain 
question, whether it is intended that the 
Committee on the Tithe Bill shall be 
concluded before the Committee on the 
Land Bill commences ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have stated 
that the Committee on the Tithe Bill 
will precede Committee on the Land Bill, 
I have also stated, in answer to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, that ample notice will be given 
of when it is proposed to take Com- 
mittee on the Land Parchase Bill. I 
can say no more. 


Houte adjourned at twenty minutes 
before One o'clock, — 
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